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"FIRESTONES  ARE  ALL  WE'VE 
GOT. ..  ALL  WElL  GET !" 

227295  * 

says  Walter  Kupchunos,  Kupchunos  Bros.,  Inc.,  Wapping,  Connecticut. 


“We’ve  used  Firestone  tires  for  20  years -wouldn’t  have  any  other  kind.  Even  though  we 
load  heavy  in  tobacco  and  potato  farming,  Firestones  give  us  extra  months  of  service.  And 
Firestone  tread  bars  last  longer  over  the  road.  They’re  an  all-around  fine  tire,  and  Leon  Schweir 
our  dealer  in  South  Windsor,  makes  sure  we  get  what  we  want!” 


Tests  prove  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  are  built  to 
specifications  which  give  you  longer  service  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road.  Firestone’s  stronger  S/F 
(Shock-Fortified)  cord  body  resists  impact  damage. 
The  tread  is  specially  compounded  with  exclusive 
Firestone  Rubber-X  to  give  longer  wear  in  the 
worst  soil  conditions.  The  flat  tread  contour  with 
curved  and  tapered  traction  bars  gives  sure¬ 
footed  traction  in  all  types  of  soil.  The  special 
Firestone  Rubber-X  sidewall  compound  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  tread,  and  it  resists  aging,  cracking 
and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 

how  Firestone  Rubber-X  and  S/F  cord  give 

extra  service  at  no  extra  cost.  And  see  the 

great  new  Firestone  All  Traction  Champion*  . . . 

proved  to  be  today’s  best  tractor  tire  buy. 

$ 

You  can  save  costly  downtime  delays  with 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service.  Just 


call  and  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  loan 
you  new  tires  while  your  old  tires  are  retreaded 
or  repaired. 


CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP* 

FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  cleaning 
better  steering  •  longer  wear 

,  ..... 

*FIRESTONE  T.M. 

ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 


What  Price  300-Year- 
Old  Family  Farm? 

Occupancy  of  a  farm  by  one  family 
for  100  years  seems  a  very  short 
time  to  Miss  Fannie  G.  Leonard. 
Commenting  on  New  York  State’s 
“Century  Award.”  she  states  that  she 
is  the  eighth  generation  to  occupy 
her  eastern  Massachusetts  farm, 
originally  a  grant  from  the  King  of 
England  about  1640.  The  present 
homestead  on  the  more  than  100 
acres  was  built  before  1800  and  is  in 
good,  repair. 

But  Miss  Leonard  wants  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  farm,  and  her  efforts  so 
far  to  donate  it  without  also  provid¬ 
ing  a  sizeable  fund  have  failed.  So 
she  would  like  to  hear  from  qualified 
individuals  or  organizations  willing 
to  continue  the  character  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  permanently  as  a  farm,  an  his¬ 
toric  institution  or  a  game  preserve. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be 
happy  to  forward  inquiries  and  offers 
to  Miss  Leonard. 


Thanks  from 
North  Rush,  N.  Y, 

The  parishioners  of  North  Rush 
wish  to  thank  all  who  have  helped 
toward  rebuilding  their  burned 
church.  Numerous  readers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  contributed,  some 
by  name  and  some  anonymously, 
from  near  and  far,  and  of  varied  be¬ 
liefs,  and  we  are  grateful  to  them  all. 
Kind  letters,  words  of  hope  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  funds  are  making  our 
new  church  a  reality.  We  are  deeply 
appreciative.  mrs.  h.  g.  h. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 
for  Burlap? 

A  Connecticut  textile  manufac¬ 
turer  feels  that  old  hay-baling  twine 
could  be  successfully  utilized  in  the 
making  of  burlap.  The  manila  fibers 
would  be  valuable,  he  believes,  and 
farmers  would  find  it  profitable  to 
save  the  twine  for  sale  to  textile 
companies.  Burlap  is  a  bagging  fa¬ 
bric  ordinarily  made  of  jute,  hemp 
or  flax.  He  plans  to  experiment,  and 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  farmers 
who  have  large  supplies  of  baler 
twine.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will 
forward  letters. 


"Here  He  Comes  Now. . ." 


The 
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Milk  at  the  Roadside 

Satisfied  customers — there  are 
plenty  of  them — at  79  cents  a  gallon 


takes  only  a  few  minutes  of 
one’s  time  to  be  impressed 
with  the  industry  and  planning 
at  the  Gleason  dairy  farm  in 
Muncy,  Pennsylvania.  And  if 
one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  some  hours  and  break 
bread  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Gleason,  as 
we  did,  he  is  convinced  that  here  is  an  oper¬ 
ation  that  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 

Located  in  the  rolling  hills  of  north  central 
Pennsylvania  a  few  miles  out  of  Williamsport, 
Jim  Gleason  and  his  wife  have  run  their  good- 
sized  dairy  farm  for  many  years.  There  are  230 
acres  on  Head  Acres  Farm  on  which  there  are 
86  registered  Holsteins,  50  of  them  milkers. 
They  are  good  producers,  averaging  11,000  to 
12,000  pounds  of  3.9  per  cent  milk  a  year.  The 
buildings  are  tight,  the  land  is  fertile  with 
plenty  of  pasture,  and  they  have  fine  crops  of 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Why  the  Switch  from  Producer  to 
Producer-Dealer? 

But  with  all  these  pluses,  Jim  Gleason  could 
not  see  too  happy  a  future  for  himself  and  his 
son,  LeRoy.  The  price  received  for  their  milk 
in  the  local  Williamsport  market  was  not,  in 
Gleason’s  opinion,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  bright 
outlook,  with  their  constantly  increasing  costs 
of  operation. 

So,  as  the  pictures  on  this  page  show,  the 
Gleasons  decided  to  go  into  the  milk  business 
on  their  own,  selling  at  retail  on  the  premises. 
It  was  a  plan  that  took  money  and  plenty  of 
courage. 

Within  a  few  months,  Head  Acres  Farm  had 
a  new  building,  including  salesroom  and 
pasteurizing  plant,  and  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment;  a  six-stall  walk-through  milking  parlor; 
a  pipeline  system  connecting  parlor  with  a  540- 
gallon  bulk  tank;  pasteurizer,  homogenizer  and 
cooler;  and  holding  tank,  whence  the  finished 
fresh  product  is  spigoted  directly  into  the  con¬ 
sumers’  gallon  jugs. 

Gleason  is  going  in  for  100  per  cent  loose 
housing,  but  retaining  his  stanchion  barn  for 
dry  cows  and  heifers.  He  is  proud  of  his  herd. 
He  is  also  enthusiastic  about  the  roughage 
balancer  which  he  feeds  in  place  of  grain — 
one  pound  to  10  pounds  of  milk  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  five  pounds  per  day  per  cow.  With  this 
balancer,  the  cows  also  receive  100  to  125 
pounds  of  corn  silage  and  12  to  15  pounds  of 
good  alfalfa  hay  per  animal  each  day.  The 
balancer  is  not  cheap — $140  a  ton,  but  Gleason 
feels  that  his  cows’  high  production  justifies 
the  price. 

Costs  Involved,  and  Return  on  Investment 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  construction  and 
installation  ( some  of  the  equipment  was 
second  hand )  is  figured  at  $20,000.  Maximum 
cost  of  operation,  including  depreciation,  in¬ 
terest  on  investment,  and  running  expenses, 
is  estimated  at  10  cents  a  gallon  on  a  200- 
gallon-per-day  sales  volume.  The  milk  is  sold 
for  79  cents  a  gallon,  so,  as  producers,  the  Glea¬ 
sons  receive  69  cents  a  gallon,  or  $8.00  a  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Milk  dealers  in  the  area  have  been 
paying  currently  in  the  area  of  42  cents  a 
gallon,  about  $5.00  a  hundredweight. 

Even  though  the  selling  operation  had  been 
under  way  for  only  three  weeks  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  it  was  evident  that  it  took  more 
than  good  cows,  good  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  good  farm  management  to  create  local 
consumer  demand.  And  it  was  also  evident 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason  possessed  those  extra 
abilities — a  spick-and-span  salesroom,  pleasant 
relations  with  the  customers  ( there  were 
plenty  of  them  there ),  and  a  will  to  make  their 
new  venture  succeed.  The  first  week  they  were 
open  for  business,  sales  averaged  56  gallons 
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a  day;  the  second  week,  83  gallons;  and  the 
third  week,  108  gallons.  At  that  time,  the 
highest  daily  sales  figure  was  130  gallons.  The 
Gleasons  were  making  some  150  gallons  of 
milk  a  day  (15  cans),  with  the  excess  sold  to 
a  Williamsport  dealer.  Jim  tells  us  his  late 
December  sales,  in  spite  of  icy  roads,  were 
averaging  140  gallons  a  day.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  “sales  pitch”  on  the  jug  cap — and  on 
the  roadside  sign — “From  Moo  to  You”  is  help¬ 
ing  this  steady  increase  in  sales.  With  present 
aaily  production  up  to  200  gaMons,  the  excess 
milk  is  still  being  sold  to  the  Williamsport 
dealer.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  come  the  mild 
weather  and  a  more  widespread  fame  for  Glea¬ 
son  milk,  retail  sales  will  equal  farm  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  milk,  the  store  at  Head 
Acres  Farm  Dairy  carries  a  good  line  of  dairy 
products,  eggs,  bread,  apples  and  cider. 
Customers  buy  the  gallon  jugs  for  40  cents, 
and  it  is  their  obligation  to  bring  them  back 
clean  for  all  new  milk  purchases. 

Everybody’s  Busier  —  and  Happier 

The  store  is  open  Monday  through  Saturday 
from  7:00  a.  m.  to  7:00  p.  m.;  on  Sundays  from 
9:00  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  from  4:00  p.  m. 
to  7:00  p.  m.  This  keeps  every  one  of  the  four 
Gleasons,  and  their  hired  man,  Charles  Little, 
busier  than  they  have  ever  been  in  their  lives. 
The  senior  and  junior  Mrs.  Gleasons  divide 
their  time  between  the  store  and  home;  son 
LeRoy  and  Little  handle  the  field  and  milking 
operations;  and  Jim  himself  takes  charge  of 
the  pasteurizing  plant,  also  supervising  the 
entire  operation.  There  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  everybody  in  the  Gleason  farmstead 
is  a  little  busier  than  they  were  before,  but 
there  is  just  as  good  reason  to  understand  why 
everybody  is  a  lot  happier. 

Gallon  Jug  Marches  on,  Despite  Obstacles 

This  Gleason  operation  is  just  one  more  in¬ 
stance  where  the  gallon  jug  proves  out  for  the 
producer  and  consumer.  Of  course,  in  most 
cases,  the  gallon  jug  operator  is  a' milk  dealer, 
such  as  pioneer  J.  J.  Lawson  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Donald  Grant  in  Northampton,  Mass.  But 
even  there,  producers  are  reported  as  receiv¬ 
ing  better  prices  for  their  milk  because  of  the 
dealers’  higher  percentages  of  fluid  sales. 
Where  the  dairy  farmer  goes  into  the  business 
himself,  there  is  even  greater  opportunity  for 
success.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
McGuire  Brothers  who  operate  Bey-Lea  Farms 
Dairy  in  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

The  Gleasons,  however,  are  especially  fortu¬ 
nate  with  their  environment.  They  are  not 
hampered  by  licensing  restrictions,  nor  are 
they  involved  in  any  marketwide  pooling  ar¬ 
rangements.  They  have  the  further  advantage 
of  operating  in  an  area  where  government 
agencies  are  trying  to  encourage  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  milk  distribution.  The 
reason  behind  the  action  taken  last  month  by 
the  Massachusetts  Milk  Control  Commission 
in  boosting  gallon  jug  prices  in  Boston,  i.  e., 
to  decrease  sales,  is  typical  of  the  brakes  that 
are  applied  to  any  innovation  in  dairy  mer¬ 
chandising. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  when  time  permits,  as 
many  dairy  farmers  as  possible  will  make  it 
their  business  to  pay  a  visit  to  Head  Acres 
Farm  in  Muncy,  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be 
well  worth  the  time  to  see  what  a  farm  family’s 
enterprise  and  courage  can  accomplish  in  just 
a  few  months. 

The  Gleasons  know  that  they  run  the  risks 
that  confront  any  new  venture.  But,  from  the 
progress  they  have  already  made,  they  also 
know  they  have  every  reason  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence.  They  want  Head  Acres 
to  succeed  and  they  are  all  pitching  to  make 
sure  it  will  succeed.  And  it  will.  w.  f.  b. 


A  satisfied  customer  leaves  the  dairy  store  at 
Head  Acres  Farm. 


The  Gleasons  (father  and  daughter-in-law )  clean 
the  pasteurizing  tank. 


Mrs.  Gleason  serves  some  good  food  to  her  two 
grandchildren. 


At  work  in  the  new  six-stall  walk-through  milk¬ 
ing  parlor. 


There’s  an  auger  feeder  for  silage  in  Gleasons’ 
pen-stable  system. 
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STOP  FREEZING 


II  here's  heat 
;  ;  you  can  take  anywhere 

The  new  Knipco  “Super-70”  portable 
heater  plugs  into  115v  AC  outlet,  burns 
kerosene  or  No.  1  fuel  oil.  Puts  out  as  much 
forced  warm  air  as  a  furnace  in  a  5-room 
house  for  8c  an  hour.  Weighs  only  45  lbs. 
so  you  can  use  it  almost  anywhere  indoors 
or  outside.  Fully  automatic  . . .  just  flip  the 
switch.  Safe,  no  fumes  or  danger  from  fire. 
And  its  price  . . .  you’ll  be  amazed  how  low. 

Stop  freezing  and  see  your  Knipco  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  all-new  1958 
“Super-70”.  He  has  larger  heaters,  too. 

Knipco  heaters  provide  heat  for: 

•  making  outside  repairs. 

•  heating  implement  sheds,  garages,  repair 
shops,  pump,  milk  and  pig  houses. 

•  prewarming  tractor,  truck  and  car  engines. 

•  staying  warm  in  milking  parlors. 

•  shearing  sheep. 

•  heating  air  for  crop  drying,  ^tc. 

KMVPf1^  Box  413, 

JR  A™  A  m  Dayton  1,  Ohio 


WHOLESALERS : 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 
Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York 


HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
I.emon  &  Pointview  Avenue 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


New  York  Dealers: 


AFTON . Bernett  Decker 

AKRON . Ben  DeYoung,  Inc. 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Co. 

AMSTERDAM . H.  &  M.  Equipment,  Inc. 

ATLANTA . Schoultice  Tractor  Co. 

BAINBRIDGE . Carlton  Loomis 

BALDWINSVILLE . Henry  Melvin 

BALLSTON  SPA ..  Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

BEDFORD  HILLS . H.  A.  Stein  Tractor 

&  Equipment 

BLISS  .  Everett- Walton 

BLOOMINGROVE . W.  H.  Rudolph,  Inc. 

BLOSSVALE . Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 

BREWSTER . Colonial  Supply  Co. 

BROCKPORT . McCormick  Farm  Store 

CAMPBELL . Stowell  Implement  Cc. 

CANDOR . Farm  Equipment  Store 

CANTON ....  Robinson  Farm  Equ  p.  Co.,  Inc. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE . Robert  Prudhon 

CHERRY  VALLEY.  .  Leneker  Sales  <£.  Service 


CH ITTENANGO  . .  .  Chittenango  Farm  Supply 


CHURCHVILLE . E.  L.  Cooney 

CINCINNATUS . Hakes  Farm  Equipment 

CLINTON . Clinton  Tractor  &  Implement 

COBLESK I LL.  .  .  .  Jared  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 

CONEWANGO  VALLEY . Gaylord  Ennis 

FAIRPORT . Knapp  &  Trau 

FONDA . Fonda  Farm  Supply 

FORT  ANN . Fort  Ann  Sales,  Inc. 

FRANKFORT . Urgo’s  Service  Station 

GOSHEN . Gor-Dun’s  Inc. 

GRAN  VI LLE ....  Scott  Tractor  &  Imple.  Co. 

GREENWICH . Leland  Robertson 

HERKIMER . C.  Nelson  Wissick,  Inc. 

HERKIMER . S.  C.  Legg 

HICKSVILLE . Wm.  Kroemer  &  Sons 

HUNTINGTON . Lauchner  Motors 

KINDE.RHOOK . Kinderhook  Farm  Equip. 

KINGSTON . Harold  Halwick 

KNOWLESVILLE . Draper  Truck  & 

Tractor  Co. 

LeROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

MARCELLUS . R.  L.  Amidon 


MELROSE . Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

MIDDDLEPORT . Clayton  &  Dick.nson 

MORRISVILLE . D  &  S  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

MUNNSVILLE . Wesley  Boylan 

NEW  HAMPTON . Sosler  Bros.  Garage 

NEWBURGH . Ira  D.  Conklin  &  Sons,  Inc. 

NELLISTON . Nelliston  Equipment  Co. 

NORTH  HOOSICK . Edward  Houltor. 

OMEONTA . Oneonta  Tractor  Sales,  Inc. 

ONEONTA . West  End  Implement 

OSWEGO . Signs  Bros. 

PENN  YAN . Smith  Farm  Store  Inc. 

PERRY  CENTER . Folk  &  Kelly 

PLATTSBURGH.  .  .W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 

PORT  JERVIS . Reinhardt  &  Sons 

POUG H KEEPSI E ....  Power  Equipment  Sales 

PRATTSBURG .  McConnell  Motors 

RED  HOOK . Keil  Farm  Supply 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS _ D.  R.  Springer  & 


Son,  Inc. 

RIVERHEAD . Long  Island  Produce  & 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc. 
RIVERHEAD.  .  Modern  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

RIVERHEAD . Wm.  Kroemer  &  Sons 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE. .Valley  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

SCHAGHTICOKE . . Norman  W.  Allen 

SCHENECTADY . Howard  Getman 

SCHENECTADY.  . Vogel  Bros. 

SELKIRK . Hillman  Bros.  Equ  pment  Co. 

SMITKFIELD .  Gould  Tractor  Sales 

SODUS  CENTER . Foote  Bros. 

SPRING  V  ALLEY ....  Clarkstown  Equip.  Co. 

STAMFORD . A.  Eklund  &  Son 

STOTTVILLE . Gregory  Bros. 

THORNWOOD . Stark  Garden  Supplies 

TRUM  ANSBURG _ The  Hubbard  Co.,  Inc. 

WALLKILL . Valley  Farm  Supplies  Corp. 

WALTON . Scott  Machine  Sales 

WASHINGTON  M  ILLS.  .  .  Halligan  &  Roberts 

WATERFORD . Harris  Bros. 

WATERTOWN  ..  . Taylor  Implement  Co. 

WESTTOWN .  .Seward  Farm  Machinery,  Inc. 


Protect  your  rarm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  No  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milker,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


wiiKiiraiMimi®®] 

for  Poultry  and  Dairy  Barns 

at  LOW 
COST  I 

Complete  package  unit 
ready  to  install.  Capa¬ 
cities  for  varying  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  for 
catalog  on  complete  line 
of  dairy  equipment. 

MILKING  MACHINE  CO,  INC. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK  ,| 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  lambs, 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


strAL 


Modern,  elastic  ring-  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  SI  2. 50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine  Eiastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY 

Dept.  RNY,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca 

NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE  ‘ 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


5*3 


95 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  lo  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  slurdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  PREP  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


away  their  protections  unless  you  prices  for  fresh-market  tomatoes  fall- 
give  them  something  better.  The  ing  from  $7.48  per  cwt.  on  the  aver- 
Grange  thinks  it  has  the  something  age  to  $6.44,  and  prices  for  process- 
better  in  self-help  plans  under  which  ing  tomatoes  rising  from  $25.20  per 
producers  would  tax  themselves  to  ton  on  the  average  to  $25.50. 
carry  out  their  own  price  supports,  Harry  Lando 


Vote  in  Favor  of  Cut  in 
Tobacco  Price  Supports 

By  a  vote  of  147  to  57  Connecticut 
Valley  binder  tobacco  growers,  in  a 
precedent-setting  move,  have  asked 
USDA  to  cut  price  supports  for  their 
crop  for  1959. 

The  growers  are  asking  the  cut 
under  a  provision  of  the  law  that 
provides  that  the  Secretary  can 
change  a  parity  formula  if  a  com¬ 
modity’s  price  is  “seriously  out  of 
line”  with  parity  prices  for  other 
crops.  The  Department,  in  calling  a 
hearing  last  month,  said  it  has  “rea¬ 
sonable  grounds”  for  believing  that 
the  price  is  out  of  line. 

The  growers  vote  set  the  position 
of  the  Conn.-Mass.  Tobacco  Coopera¬ 
tive  in  its  testimony  at  the  hearing. 
Samuel  J.  Orr,  general  manager, 
thinks  it  represents  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  binder  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  Valley. 

This  unusual  action  by  growers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  market  demand 
for  their  crop  at  present  price-sup- 
port  levels  is  almost  nil.  Cigar  manu¬ 
facturers  are  using  homogenized  to¬ 
bacco  leaf  or  binders  made  by  simi¬ 
lar  processes  in  place  of  binders  of 
Connecticut  Valley  tobacco.  There¬ 
fore,  they  are  unwilling  to  buy  much 
Valley  tobacco  for  use  in  HTL  when 
they  can  buy  suitable  tobacco  from 
other  areas  at  lower  prices.  Growers 
hope  that  a  cut  in  support  levels  will 
induce  manufacturers  to  come  in  and 
buy  more  Valley  tobacco. 

As  manufacturers  buy  less  tobacco, 
more  must  go  into  government  stocks 
if  taken  in  under  price  supports.  As 
this  happens,  the  government  will 
cut  acreage  quotas  accordingly. 


Whether  a  cut  in  supports  from  the 
present  average  level  of  about  50 
cents  a  pound  to  about  40  cents  will 
induce  manufacturers  to  buy  tobacco 
is  not  presently  known.  Another 
question  is  whether  farmers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  grow  it  at  the  lower  price. 

If  the  government  approves  the 
lower  support  level,  it  is  felt  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  cut  in 
acreage  quotas  for  next  year.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  would  be  a  considerably 
increased  production  of  tobacco, 
since  three-fourths  of  this  year’s 
quota  acreage  has  been  retired 
through  the  soil  bank’s  acreage  re¬ 
serve  which  dies  after  this  year. 

At  one  time  earlier  last  year,  a 
two-price  plan,  under  which  growers 
would  have  two  quotas,  one  at  a 
higher  natural  binder  price  and  one 
more  liberal  at  a  lower  price,  was 
considered.  This  would  have  been 
fairly  complicated,  and  might  have 
required  legislation  to  effectuate. 

Quotas  for  next  year  were  not 
considered  at  the  Springfield  hear¬ 
ing  last  month.  They  will,  however, 
be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  January  8.  H.  K.  Street 
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Northeast  at  the 
International 


Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle  from 
northeast  farms  dominated  their 
classes  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  in  Chicago  last  month. 
While  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  animals  stood  solidly 
throughout  the  final  line-ups,  these 
were  shown  to  first  places:  summer 
yearling  bull,  Millarden  Farms,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa.  Sr.  Sept.-Oct.  bull  calf,  An- 
kony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  with 
Haystack  Ranch  of  Colorado.  Sum¬ 
mer  yr.  bull,  Heckmeres  Highlands, 
Valencia,  Pa.  Two-year  bull,  C.  V. 
Whitney  Farms,  Old  Westbury,  N. 
Y.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.  Ankony’s  bull 
calf  was  jr.  champion  and  reserve 
grand  champion. 

The  top  sr.  Sept.-Oct.  heifer  calf 
was  shown  by  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J.  Sr.  post-Nov.  calf,  Heck¬ 
meres  Highlands.  Smr.  July-Aug. 
yearling  heifer,  Ankony  Farm.  Smr. 
May-June  yearling,  Moles  Hill  Farm, 
Sharon,  Conn.,  and  Millerton,  N.  Y. 
Sr.  yearling  heifer,  Millarden  Farms. 
Heckmeres’  top  sr.  heifer  calf  was 
junior  champion  Angus  female.  Mil- 
larden’s  sr.  yr.  heifer  was  reserve  sr. 
and  reserve  grand  champion.  Heck¬ 
meres  Highlands  showed  the  top  get 
of  sire,  the  first  jr.  get,  and  the  best 
10  head. 

Other  northeast  exhibitors  with  An¬ 
gus  in  second,  third  and  other  plac- 
ings  near  the  top  were:  Meadow 
Lane  Farm,  No.  Salem,  N.  Y.;  Eu- 


blue  gets.  Falklands’  six  head  of 
breeding  Polled  Herefords  were 
second,  and  it  had  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  third,  fourth  and  fifth  posi¬ 
tions.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
exhibited  the  top  sr.  yearling  Polled 
Hereford  heifer  that  went  on  to 
female  grand  championship;  it  also 
had  first-prize  summer  yearling  hei¬ 
fer.  Mettler  Herefords,  E.  Millstone, 
N.  J.,  showed  Polled  Herefords  to 
high  placing  in  many  classes;  three 
of  its  bulls  placed  second. 

Bay  Manor  Farms,  Lewes,  Del., 
showed  the  first-place  Hereford  sr. 
heifer  calf.  Glen  Cove  Farms,  Wind¬ 
sor,  N.  Y.,  Penn  State,  and  HiHo 
Farm,  Phoenix,  Md.,  showed  many 
breeding  Shorthorns  in  the  money; 
HiHo’s  jr.  yearling  heifer  was  first, 
Glen  Cove’s  sr.  yearling  heifer  fourth. 

Only  Penn  State  showed  steers 
from  the  Northeast  at  the  Inter¬ 


national,  and  it  won  championship 
with  its  Angus  herd.  In  Shorthorns, 
it  had  the  first  jr.  yearling,  the  top 
summer  yearling,  and  the  best  three; 
the  jr.  became  reserve  champion 
Shorthorn  steer.  Its  first-place  jr. 
yearling  Angus  steer  was  later  made 
reserve  champion  Angus  steer.  Its 
group  of  three  was  first.  Penn  State 
also  had  the  top  jr.  yearling  Here¬ 
ford  steer,  the  second  group  of  three 
Hereford  steers. 

Mrs.  David  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa., 
showed  many  Cheviot  breeding  sheep 
in  the  money,  her  yearling  ram  being 
first.  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton, 
Me.,  exhibited  seven  prize-winning 
individual  Shropshire  sheep;  its  flock 
was  second.  David  E.  McDowell,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Pa.,  showed  the  first-place  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewe  lamb,  and  had  other  Hamp- 
shires  toward  the  top.  James  L.  West- 
hoven  and  Son,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  had 


the  top  yearling  Dorset  ewe,  the 
champion  ewe,  plus  other  winning 
individuals  and  groups;  its  flock 
placed  second. 

Penn  State  showed  the  top  106/125- 
1b.  Hampshire  wether  to  breed  cham¬ 
pionship  and  to  overall  reserve. 
Other  of  its  Hampshire  wethers 
placed  well  as  individuals  and  in 
groups.  Its  top  101/120-lb.  Shropshire 
wether  was  made  reserve  Shropshire 
champion;  its  pen  of  Shrops  was  also 
first.  Penn  State  showed  a  pen  of 
Southdown  wethers  successfully,  too. 
Carroll  Shaffner  of  Penn  State 
judged  the  Cheviot  show  at  the 
International. 

A  925-lb.  Angus  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  steer  at  the  International.  Bred 
and  owned  by  Charles  Wood  Jr., 
Spencer,  Iowa,  he  was  purchased  at 
$25  per  pound  by  Howard  Johnson 
Restaurants,  Inc. 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


A  New  Jersey  dairy  farmer  writes,  “.  .  .  We  have  had  tremendous 
success  with  citrus  pulp.  We  milk  34  to  36  Guernseys  and  average  13 
cans  of  milk  the  year  ’round  —  which  is  upward  of  1100  pounds  daily. 
The  butterfat  test  averages  about  5.0%.  We  have  a  very  high  producing 


herd.” 

Do  you  get  high 
Review  the  questions 


milk  production  from  your  present  feed  program? 
below,  and  get  the  facts  about  FLORIDA  CITRUS 


PULP! 


Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck ,  N.  Y.,  and 
Colorado’s  Haystack  Ranch  showed 
the  reserve  grand  champion  Angus 
bull  at  the  International. 

gene  K.  Denton,  Flanders,  N.  J.;  Old 
Home  Manor,  Homer  City,  Pa.;  Hock- 
hockson  Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J.; 
Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.; 
Highland  Farm,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  D. 
T.  O’Conner,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.;  Peter 
Kahn,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park, 
Pa.;  George  E.  Allen  and  G.  G.  Byars, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Holly  Stone  Farm, 
Titusville,  N.  J.;  and  Swan  Point 
Farm,  Rock  Hall,  Md.  Buster  Spark¬ 
man,  Mahrapo  Farms  herdsman,  was 
named  Angus  Herdsman  of  the  Year. 
Allan  A.  Ryan  of  Ankony  Farm  was 
named  a  director  of  the  American 
Angus  Assn. 

Falklands  Farm,  Schellsburg,  Pa., 
showed  winning  Polled  Herefords  at 
the  International.  Its  two-year-old 
bull  and  sr.  bull  calf  were  first,  the 
two-year-old  becoming  reserve  grand 
champion.  Its  two  females  and  two 
bulls  were  first,  and  it  showed  both 


Facts  About  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP: 

Does  the  feed  supplement  you  now  use  include  milk- 
stimulating  factors? 

Feeding  tests  prove  that  regular  use  of  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  stimulates  milk  production. 

Does  the  feed  supplement  you  now  use  have  high 
TDN  [Total  Digestible  Nutrient!  content? 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  74.9%  TDN  [ac¬ 
cording  to  Morrison's  latest  figures]. 


3.  Is  it  palatable?  Do  cows  accept  it? 

Cows  not  only  accept  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  — - 
they  devour  it  with  relish! 

4.  Is  it  easy  to  feed? 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  fed  satisfactorily  and 
easily  in  its  dry  form  ...  no  special  equipment 
needed. 


Investigate  the  highly-successful  dairy  ration  ...  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP,  today! 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
booklet  about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 

—  gives  complete  analysis  and 
feeding  instructions.  Write  to: 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


January  3.  1959 


DAIRY 


Pen-FZ  effectively 

controls  mastitis! 


■  or  your  money  back 

How  long  can  you  afford  costly  hit- 
or-miss  mastitis  treatments  .  .  .  robbing 
your  hard  earned  milk  checks.  -Settle  on 
Pen-FZ,  the  one  treatment  that  destroys 
the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  which 
most  commonly  cause  mastitis.  Even 
stubborn  mastitis  responds  to  Pen-FZ, 
because  exclusive  NFZ  (nitrofurazone) 
in  Pen-FZ  relentlessly  kills  mastitis  germs. 

Don’t  settle  for  a  treatment  which  only 
slows  mastitis  germs  down  . . .  just  holds 
them  in  check  temporarily  until  “resist¬ 
ant”  germs  come  storming  back. 

Team  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd 
management  for  sure,  powerful  mastitis 
control.  Start  now.  Find  out  first  hand 
why  so  many  dairymen  have  switched 
to  .  .  .  and  stayed  with  .  .  .  Pen-FZ  for 
effective  mastitis  control. 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

PC-S*» 


2  MEN  ROOF 
4  SQUARES  PER  HOUR 
WITH 

HOMASOTE 
"48"  ROOFING 

For  a  permanent  AS  SIMPLE 
roof  —  with  AS  . . . 

maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12' 

Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  x  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 

(Other  dimensions 
may  be  used,  as 
roof  area  dictates.) 

Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating- 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure,  jg 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-21 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  “48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10 £ 


Name . . 

Address . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street, 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  er  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6. 00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  1. 


keeps  teat  OPEN 

...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


«UI  MEDICALLY 


■  ^uiiarmazot 


in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  tea 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directh 
~  trouble. 

f  drug  and  farm  store 
or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.01 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50< 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


SPRAY  Low-Cosi  Magic  Circle 
Repellent.  Creates  barricade 
agomst  Deer  Also  Beavers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  and  Raccoons 
in  some  coses 

Odor  not  offensive  to  humans. 

BUY  NOW!  Locally,  or  order  direct  from 
State  College  Laboratories,  State  College,  Pa 

STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  F,  P.  O.  Box  492,  State  College, 


Ne** 
Rabbit 
Repellent 
Available 
Write  for  info. 


Pa. 


HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMEI.ON 
First  Generation  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SHDS 

HARPER  HYBRID 

The  Muskmelon  with  EXTRA  Flavor 
A  first  generation  hybrid  combining  all  these  features: 
SUPERB,  TANGY,  SWEET  FLAVOR 
REMARKABLY  THICK,  JUICY  FLESH 
ATTRACTIVE  APPEARANCE  —  VIGOROUS  VINES 
HEAVY  YIELDS 

You’ll  find  Harper  Hybrid  a  special  treat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 
Gardener’s  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

7  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  now  Aeachf 


First  you  see  the  problem; 
then  you  meet  it;  and 

Finally  You  Beat  It 

Participation  in  the  farm  and  home  project.  When  they  analyzed  theii 
management  program  sponsored  by  farm,  for  example,  Joe  and  Jean  Ref 
the  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  were  convinced  they  had  a  good  po 
with  the  New  \ork  State  College  tential.  But  all  the  resources  were 
of  Agiiculture,  has  made  it  possible  not  being  harnessed  as  effectively  as 
for  nearly  90  Jefferson  County  farm  they  could  be. 


families  to  keep  abreast  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  times  in  a  rapidly  shifting  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  keynote  of  the  fast-changing 
agricultural  scene  is  efficiency, 
largely  brought  about  by  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  power  and  machinery, 
the  adoption  of  new  crop  varieties, 
and  better  management  practices  for 
crops  and  livestock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Reff,  who 
operate  a  22-cow,  236-acre  dairy  farm 
near  Cape  Vincent,  located  in  the 
northwestern  tip  of  Jefferson  county, 
not  far  from  where  Lake  Ontario 
empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
could  be  considered  an  exceptionally 
good  example  of  those  farm  families 
who  are  meeting  the  problems  of 
change  head-on.  To  keep  pace  with 
such  rapid  development  and  main¬ 
tain  a  good  standard  of  living,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  them  to  make 
important  decisions  about  the  future 
of  their  business  and  the  major  ad¬ 
justments  leading  to  higher  capital 
investment  and  greater  risk. 

As  a  result  of  taking  part  in  the 
farm  and  home  management  pro¬ 
gram,  Joe  Reff  has  gained  an  insight 
into  some  of  the  problems  his  wife 
faced  in  running  the  household.  He 
knew  those  problems  existed,  but  he 
had  never  fully  appreciated  them. 
Similarly,  Jean  Reff  has  acquired  a 
better  understanding  of  many  of  the 
ticklish  situations  her  husband  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  face.  The 

What  the  Reffs  and  others  needed 
were  facts  about  their  operation. 
They  wanted  to  know  the  answers  to 
questions  like:  Where  do  we  stand? 
Where  do  we  go? 

During  the  last  three-year  period, 
the  Reffs  and  the  other  participating 
families  have  been  working  in  close 
relationship  with  their  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  in  the  management 


One  of  the  changes  made  to  date  id 
a  new  cropping  system,  using  the 
better  drained  soils  for  growing  long] 
er  standing  and  high  yielding 
legumes.  A  shorter  rotation  is  being 
used  on  the  wetter  land.  And  Joe 
Reff  indicates  he  has  really  “seen  the 
light”  as  far  as  using  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  the  connection  they  have 
to  what  goes  into  the  milk  pail  and 
Ihe  pocketbook. 

Other  improvements  include  re¬ 
modeling  the  cow  barn,  giving  the 
present  herd  more  room,  and  adding 
stanchions  and  new  calf  pens  to  grow 
better  replacements  and  additions. 

Although  adjustments  like  these 
are  necessary  steps  toward  getting 
ahead,  what  may  be  more  important 
is  that  cooperators  in  the  farm  and 
home-  management  program  are  de¬ 
veloping  good  techniques  in  problem¬ 
solving.  They  are  gathering  facts, 
learning  what  to  look  for,  evaluating 
alternatives,  and  making  sound  de¬ 
cisions. 

This  is  true  in  the  home  as  well 
as  on  the  farm.  Mrs.  Reff,  who  has 
been  keeping  home  accounts  to 
watch  family  expenditures,  says  that 
“without  them,  you  don’t  realize  how 
much  money  you  spend  on  certain 
things  like  recreation,  gifts  and,  of 
course,  food.  These  accounts  have 
encouraged  us  to  keep  a  garden  and 
do  more  canning^” 

Both  Joe  and  Jean  Reff  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  individual  help 
they  have  received  and  the  group 
meetings.  In  the  group  discussions, 
families  get  hints  on  good  record¬ 
keeping  techniques  and  how  to  sum¬ 
marize  them.  They  also  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  their  opera¬ 
tions  with  other  farmers  in  regard 
to  size  of  business,  labor  efficiency, 
crop  and  animal  production,  costs, 
investments,  and  other  items. 

B.  W.  Moffett 


New  calf  pens  represent  one  of  the  moves  made  on  the  Reff’s  dairy  farm 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  to  improve  their  general  farm  business.  Need 
for  more  and  better  dairy  replacements  was  brought  into  sharper  focus 
through  an  analysis  of  their  farm  program. 
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Top  trade-ins  plus 

j  ...with  all  these  TRADING  TIME  extras 

•  Bigger  Trading  Time  allowances  for  your  trade-in  machinery. 

•  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  paid  to  you  immediately  on  your 
trade-ins  and  cash  payments. 

•  On-time  delivery  assurance  plus  full  warranty  of  the  Oliver 
equipment  you  choose. 

•  Full  protection  against  price  increases. 

•  Complete,  low-cost  financing  available  and  arranged — ready  to 
cover  balance  of  your  payments  at  delivery. 

Get  the  deal  of  your  lifetime  on  a  truly  modern  Oliver  combine, 

baler,  CORN  picker,  forage  harvester — plus  interest  at  the  rate 

of  6%  paid  in  cash  on  both  your  cash  payment  and  the  allowance 


6%  cash  premium 

you  agree  on  for  your  trade-in.  It’s  good  business  to  see  your  Oliver 
dealer  now  for  the  equipment  you’ll  need  in  the  coming  year. 

Your  Oliver  Dealer  wants  your  trade-ins  now 

— while  he  has  time  to  condition  them  for  resale  in  the  normal 
selling  season.  This  is  a  favor  to  him — and  Oliver  will  pay  you 
well  for  it:  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  until  the  first  of  your  normal 
use  season,  guarantee  of  your  purchase  price,  assurance  of  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  arrangement  for  low-cost  "Pay-as-You-Produce”  financ¬ 
ing  of  your  unpaid  balance. 

Trade  now  and  save.  See  your  Oliver  dealer  before  you  buy  any 
farm  equipment.  Get  the  deal  you  want  on  the  Oliver  you  need. 

I 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  Save 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON  .  Bernett  Decker 

ALBION  .  Bentley  Bros. 

ALMOND  .  Milton  Harmon 

AMENJA  .  George  W.  Cook 

ANGOLA  ....  Charles  T.  Guzzetta 

ARCADE . M.  C.  &  C.  M.  Drake 

ARKPORT  . Katsur  &  Ungerer 

ATLANTA  . Hartwell  Company 

AUBURN  .  Cayuga  Oliver 

BALLSTON  SPA  A.  L.  Pettit  &  Son 

BASOM  .  Bernard  Howard 

BATAVIA  . .  Climax  Corp. 

BATH  . M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 

BELLEVILLE  Carl  Cobb  Farm  Sup. 
BLOSSVALE  .  Jays  Sales  &  Service 
BOON  VILLE  ..  Boonville  Mfg.  Co. 
BOUCKVILLE  ....  Parker  Brothers 
CALI  ICOON  .  .  Arthur  Hillriegel  & 

Sons 

CANANDAIGUA....  Don  J.  Howard 


CANASERAGA  .  Canaseraga 

Milling  Co. 

CHAMPLAIN  .  . .  Maurice  Kautnian 
CHATEAUGAY  ....  Thomas  Abbott 
CLARK  MILLS  . .  Clark  Mills  Farm 

Supply 

CLAYVII.LE  . .  C.  G.  Alberding  Co. 
COOPERSTOWN  .  .  Earl  C.  Chase  & 

Sons 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT  ...  McGregor 

Lumber  Co. 

EVANS  MILLS  .  Madison  E.  Farrell 
FT.  EDWARD  . .  .  Emerson  C.  Grant 
FT.  PLAIN  ....  Arnold  H.  Sanders 
FULTONVILLE  .  .  .  Fernand  Carron 
GOU  VERNE  UR  Widener  Motor  Sales 

HAMLIN  . . R.  C.  Schepler 

HOBART  .  E.  L.  Foote  &  Son 

HOMER  .  Kniffen-Oliver 

IONIA  .  Fred  E.  Howes  &  Son 

KING  PERRY . Roy  A.  Tuttle 


LIVINGSTON  J.  R.  Tinklepaugh,  Inc. 

LOWVILLE . J.  H.  Ross  &  Son 

MALDEN  BRIDGE  .  Fred  P.  Heller 

MARION  .  James  De  Ridder 

MIDDLEPORT  Clayton  &  Dickinson 
MT.  MORRIS  .  Bush  Sales  &  Service 
NEWBURGH  E.  Carl  Price  Co.,  Inc. 
NORTH  BANGOR  .  Edgar  McCarthy 
OGDENSRURG  .  . .  Roy  Van  Hyning 

ONEIDA  .  Castle  Garage 

ORCHARD  PARK  Emil  L.  Boldt,  Jr. 
OWEGO  .  .  H.  M.  Petzold  Equip.  Co. 
PANAMA  ...  Panama  Farm  Supply 

PATTERSON  .  Patterson  Farm 

Service 

PENNELLVILLE  Fred  S.  Johnston 

PERRY  .  Folk  &  Kelly 

PIKE  .  Leon  J.  Wilcox 

PLATTSBURG  ...  Chellis  Brothers 
PLEAS  ANT  VILLE  . . .  C.  V.  Pierce 

Co.,  Inc. 


Right  to  terminate  this  TRADING  TIME 
offer  at  any  time  is  reserved  by  The  Oliver 
Corporation  without  obligation  of  any  kind 
for  orders  executed  after  termination  date. 


PORTVILLE  .  . .  Kayes  Motor  Sales 
PRATTSBURG  ..  McConnell  Motors 
RANDOLPH  ...  Brown  Milling  Co. 

RICHFIELD  SFRINGS  .  Frank 

Patterson  &  Sons 
RIVERHEAD  ......  Rolle  Brothers 

SALISBURY"  .  Mathews  Garage 

SCHOHARIE  .  Harry  Manz 

SCHU VLERVILLE  Barber  Brothers 
SHARON  SPRINGS  . .  Edgar  Handy 
SHERBURNE  Sherburne  Farm  Sup. 
SLINGERLANDS  .  .  Joseph  Donato 

&  Sons 

SODUS  CENTER  . .  Foote  Brothers 
STANLEY"  . . .  Pease  Implement  Co. 
SYRACUSE  .  Syracuse  Farm  Supply 
TRUMANSBURG. . .  Maurice  Bower 

WATERLOO  .  Finger  Lakes 

Equipment  Co. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Add  re  ss 

citY  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT,  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


#  * 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine — Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  jor  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-  A 


an d  ijou'll  qet  a 


CRAINE 

concrete  silo 


This  unloader,  when  used  with  a  Badger 
Bunk  Feeder,  forms  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination  for  modern  mechanical  feeding. 
You'll  save  time,  labor,  money,  and  un¬ 
necessary  loss  of  silage.  You  are  assured 
of  fluffy  palatable  silage  at  every  feeding. 


THE  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER 
IS  NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


This  new  improved  model,  because  of  its 
greater  speed  and  capacity,  will  out 
perform  all  others.  Handles  any  type 
silage  with  ease,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  It 
will  give  you  years  of  trouble-free  service. 


Get  the  FACTS 


BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 


This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast, 
even  distribution  of  all  types  of  silage 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require¬ 
ments  are  low. 

AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed.  Assures  even 
distribution. 

ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  Ideal  for  dairy  farmers. 

DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


me  Mom-' 

J  ASK  FOR 

I 


i  \j  i  k  t  a  i 

MASTITIS 


FOUR  TREATMENTS  IN  ONE 

Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24ce  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 


-lend  pc 

...  — for  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  rnri 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEP  CO  FRE 
463  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


FREE  OFFER 

FOR  YOU:  One  dozen  first  quality, 
Regular  39P  Standard  Nylon  Bristle 
TOOTH  BRUSHES  ($4.68  value). 
See  our  ad  in  Dealers  Mart- Automo¬ 
tive— on  page  21.  SYRACUSE  BRUSH 
AND  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bunk  Feeders  □  Student  Q 


Nome 


Craine  Concrete  Staves  are  produced  by 
this  fully  automatic  “VIBRAPAC”  Ma¬ 
chine-vibrating  staves  under  2000  lbs. 
pressure  to  give  strength,  density,  tex¬ 
ture  and  accuracy  that  means  longer  life, 
better  service  on  your  farm.  For  more 
reasons  why  Craine  is  your  b'est  silo  buy. .. 

MAIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 

CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y„  Dept  R-119 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


I  Name 


Address 


1.  A  new  Kero-Gas  “ROCKET” 
BROODER  has  been  made  by 
Brower.  Twin  burners  have  maxi¬ 
mum  output  of  21,770  BTU,  more 
than  enough  heat  for  coldest  brood¬ 
ing.  For  warm  weather  brooding, 
one  burner  turns  off,  other  can  be 
reduced  to  as  low  as  pilot  flame;  both 
controlled  by  same  thermostat. 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


2.  J.  I.  Case  announces  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  new  PTO  MANURE 
SPREADER  models  —  the  115  with 
115-bu.  capacity,  and  the  135  with 
135-bu.  capacity.  Both  models  feature 
Vbelt  drive  teamed  with  Ripl-Glide 
conveyor  drive  which  gives  excep¬ 
tionally  uniform  spreading  and 
smooth,  quiet  operation.  J.  I.  CASE 
COMPANY,  RACINE,  WIS. 


3.  More  strength,  less  weight  and 
lower  cost  are  featured  in  Pruden 
STEEL  FRAMED  BUILDINGS  for 
all  farm  uses  —  cattle  and  machine 
sheds,  hog  and  poultry  houses.  Post- 
free  interiors  offer  maximum  of  loaf¬ 
ing  space  for  growing  herds,  allow 
easy  maneuvering  with  tractor  and 
end-loader.  PRUDEN  PRODUCTS 
CO„  EVANSVILLE,  WIS. 


4.  A  highstrength  POLYETHY¬ 
LENE  PIPE  is  being  produced  by 
Orangeburg.  Light  in  weight  and 
flexibility,  able  to  withstand  high 
water  pressures.  Pipe  comes  in  con¬ 
tinuous  lengths  up  to  300-feet;  can  be 
easily  cut  with  penknife.  ORANGE¬ 
BURG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  375 
PARK  AYE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FABRITANK,  a 
1,000-gal.  capacity,  collapsible  tank, 
that  can  be  mounted  on  a  stake 
truck  for  transporting  water  or  liquid 
fertilizer,  has  been  added  to  Fire¬ 
stone’s  line  of  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment.  Constructed  of  nylon  fabric 
coated  with  a  special  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  compound,  this  farm-use  tank, 
when  full,  is  6  ft.  wide,  2%  ft.  high 
and  12*4  ft  long;  it  weighs  225 
pounds.  .Collapses  into  .cylindrical 
bundle  about  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE 
&  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON  17,  OHIO. 


cently  introduced  an  experimental 
automatic  bale  thrower  that  tosses 
bay  bales  from  baler  to  farm  wagon. 
Controlled  from  the  tractor  seat,  the 
thrower  is  engine-driven  and  at¬ 
taches  to  the  discharge  end  of  the 
hay  baler’s  bale  chamber.  The  unit 
handles  all  kinds  of  hay  bales  up  to 
32-inches  in  length,  including  wheat 
straw  bales.  NEW  HOLLAND  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


7.  Wilson  announces  a  new  line  of 
direct  expansion  bulk  milk  coolers, 
using  a  new  type  of  “direct-contact 
cold”  —  in  200,  300,  400  and  500-gal, 
capacities.  New  Wilson  coolers  can 
be  installed  with  a  compressor  lo¬ 
cated  outside  milk  house  so  that  ex¬ 
isting  milk  houses  can  be  converted 
in  most  cases  to  bulk  system  without 
expensive  alterations.  WILSON  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION,  INC.,  SMYRNA, 
DEL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


NAME 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  ADDRESS 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


The  Freezing  Operation 


Beef,  lamb,  pork  and  veal  may  all 
be  successfully  frozen  if  simple,  basic 
principles  are  observed.  Use  only 


Press  in  the  dry  cure  especially  well 
at  the  joints,  and  rub  it  in  by  slow 
kneading  on  both  skin  and  flesh 
sides  of  the  cuts. 

wholesome,  quality  meat,  and  wrap 
it  in  moisture-  and  vapor-proof  paper. 
The  wrapping  material  should  defi¬ 
nitely  exclude  air,  and  it  ought  to  be 
puncture  proof.  Laminated  papers 
are  good  all-around  materials.  Seal 
all  the  seams  to  prevent  air  pene¬ 
tration  and  oxidation;  rancidity,  de¬ 
hydration  and  freezer  burn  could  re¬ 
sult.  Freeze  the  meat  rapidly  at  a 
temperature  of  20  to  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  then  store  the  cuts 
at  zero  or  lower.  In  packaging,  con¬ 
sider  the  family’s  size  and  place 
single-meal  amounts  in  one  container. 
Use  a  different  color  on  each  pack¬ 
age  to  identify  the  meat;  thus  blue 
might  be  for  lamb,  red  for  beef,  and 
brown  for  pork.  Note  the  date,  the 
kind  of  cut  and  the  weight  on  each 
package.  Keep  steaks  and  chops  sepa¬ 
rated  by  waxed-surface  paper;  or¬ 
dinary  freezer  paper  must  be  folded 
to  expose  two  waxed  faces.  Bone  out 
cuts  so  as  to  conserve  space  and  to 
have  them  ready  to  serve;  this  re¬ 
duces  puncturing  of  the  wrapping 
paper,  too.  Do  not  put  in  too  much  at 
once  —  it  raises  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  thus  may  thaw  meats  already 
in,  but  rather  add  cuts  gradually. 
Thereafter,  use  the  meats  regularly 
so  that  none  is  left  longer  than  12 
months.  Pork  should  be  removed  and 
used  before  six  months.  Its  fat  is 
more  subject  to  oxidation  and  ran¬ 
cidity,  and  it  is  actually  best  “turned 
over”  every  three  to  six  months. 

The  American  Indians'  pemmican 
was  primarily  buffalo  meat  sun-dried, 
smoked,  pounded  and  finely  diced. 
Today,  chipped  or  jerked  beef  is  our 
best-known  dried-meat  product.  It,  as 
all  dried  meats,  is  light  in  weight  and 
readily  reconstituted  in  water;  dried 
meats  are  usually  quite  palatable. 

The  salt  pork,  salted  bacon  sides 


brine,  the  dry  cure  is  faster,  and  it 
does  not  require  absolute  tempera¬ 
ture  control.  All  it  involves  is  rub¬ 
bing  the  exposed  meat  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  salt,  sugar,  and  sodium 
nitrate-nitrite  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
to  the  pound.  The  salt  dries,  pre¬ 
serves  and  flavors;  the  sugar  sweet¬ 
ens  and  flavors,  and  offsets  the  as- 
tringency  of  the  salt;  and  the  nitrate- 
nitrite  sets  the  color  —  it  has  only 
a  minor  preservation  role.  An  ef¬ 
fective  proportion  of  ingredients  is 
eight  pounds  of  salt,  three  pounds  of 
brown  or  white  sugar,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  sodium  nitrate-nitrite. 
But  this  may  be  varied  to  taste. 
Using  six  pounds  of  salt  gives  a 
milder  cure.  Good  commercial  cur¬ 
ing  mixtures  are  on  the  market,  too. 

At  an  ounce  to  a  pound,  a  10-pound 
slab  of  bacon  would  need  10  ounces 
of  the  curing  mixture,  a  16-pound 
ham  16  ounces.  Rub  in  half  the 
amount  at  first,  then  stack  or  lay  the 
cuts  in  a  perforated  barrel  or  on  a 


shelf  under  refrigeration  so  that  the 
brine  that  develops  will  drain  away 
and  not  bathe  the  meat  in  it.  In  five 
to  seven  days,  bring  the  meats  out 
for  “overhaul,”  i.e.,  rubbing  with  the 
rest  of  the  mixture;  hams  usually 
benefit  from  a  third  treatment.  Be 
sure  to  rub  the  mixtures  well  into 
the  bone  area,  especially  around  the 
hock  of  the  hams  and  the  aitchbone. 
The  general  rule  for  length  of  cure 
by  this  dry  method  is  seven  days  per 
inch  of  thickness,  or  one  and  one- 
half  days  per  pound.  Thus,  a  two- 
inch  thick  piece  of  bacon  would  be 
in  cure  14  days,  a  15-pound  ham  23 
days. 

But  the  cure  may  be  hastened  by 
pumping  pork  hams  and  shoulders 
with  the  curing  mixture  dissolved  in 
water.  Four  gallons  of  water  makes 
an  85-degree  pickle  and  five  gallons 
a  75-degree.  This  is  introduced  into 
the  ham  or  shoulder  along  the  bone 
and  into  the  socket  by  means  of  a 
small  hand  ( continued  on  page  23) 


What  tastes  better — or  costs  less — 
than  home  preserved  meats? 

Freezing ,  Drying  and  Curing 


LL  that  is  basically  required 
to  keep  farm-killed  meats 
wholesome  and  appetizing 
is  to  control  the  bacteria 
vhich  cause  spoilage.  By 
avoiding  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  fa¬ 
vorable  to  them,  meat  can  be  kept 
pretty  much  near  its  original  fine 
state.  Of  course,  insects  and  dust 
must  be  prevented,  but  this  is  not 
too  difficult. 

Fortunately,  we  can  control  bac¬ 
terial  growth  by  heating  or  cooling, 
by  controlling  moisture  through  dry¬ 
ing  —  with  salt,  sunshine,  heat  and 
smoke,  and  by  creating  a  chemical 
and  physical  environment  inimical 
to  bacteria  through  dry  or  brine- 
pickle  curing. 


and  fat  backs  still  found  at  our  meat 
counters  may  be  produced  at  home 
by  merely  rubbing  salt  into  the  origi¬ 
nal  cuts  of  meat. 

Smoking  of  meats  is  a  method  of 
drying  as  well  as  flavoring. 

Curing  Requires  Care 

Very  satisfactory  cured  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  produced  at  home  by 
care  and  attention  to  details.  Pork 
cuts  such  as  hams,  bacons,  Boston 
butts  and  picnic  shoulders  are  most 
commonly  cured,  but  pork  loins, 
hocks  and  spare-ribs,  and  beef  bris¬ 
kets,  plates  and  rounds  may  also  be 
treated. 

Of  the  two  major  methods  of  cur¬ 
ing,  the  dry  and  the  sweet-pickle 


NEW  “MP”  PELLETS 


Allied  Mills,  Inc. 

Builder  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds  , . .  Today  l 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MEET  THE  NEW 
REQUIREMENTS 
OF  DAIRYMEN 


Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


NEW  COARSE  TEXTURE 


NEW  KRUM  TEXTURE 


New  WAYNE  Coarse -Textured  Process 
Improves  Palatability,  Appearance  and 
Handling. 

Nowfrom  Wayne  comes  five  new  dairy  feeds, 
in  three  coarse  textured  forms,  designed  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  of  Dairymen! 
Developed  by  Wayne  Research,  these  new 
Dairy  Feeds  provide  top  nutrition  and  feed¬ 
ing  efficiency  plus  improved  palatability,  and 
appearance.  The  new  texture  is  ideal  for 
bulk  handling  and  automatic  feeding,  too. 
These  feeds  offer  all  the  benefits  you've 
been  wanting  .  .  .  ask  for  details  today! 

WAYNE  32  DAIRY  KRUMS 
WAYNE  TEST  COW 
WAYNE  “MP”  DAIRY  PELLETS 
WAYNE  SUCRENE  16  DAIRY 
WAYNE  FITTING  AND 
PRODUCTION  RATION 

Other  Wayne  Dairy  Feeds  available 
for  mixing  and  special  needs 


all-new 


w 

TASTE 

SMELL 

LOOK 

FORM 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires:  A  few  bred  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing  available. 

YORKSHIRES’  Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N — Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed.  His 
'  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin 
in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at  Nebraskt  and  Reserve  Grand 
at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13— An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6— Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithlegg  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 


BERKSHIRES:  Ramaco  Mainstay — The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Imported  English  Boar. 
Prestegemere  1021st — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


“IVY  ABC  is  first  with  me 


Says  showman  Gerald  Evans 
of  Georgetown  exhibitor  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  the  annual 
NYABC  show,  the  National  show 
at  Waterloo,  la.  and  the 
International  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Planned  Mating  service  its  first 
with  Gerald  Evans  whose 
Sunny  Acres  herd  won  its 
fourth  Ayrshire  Constructive  Breed¬ 
ers’  award  last  year  with  an 
average  of  11,223M,  4.1%  and 

459F  (ME)  and  a  type  score 
of  .850. 


New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.P.  O.  Box  528-R 


Serving  Dairy  Herds 
in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 


WANTED 

—  We  Need  Herds  of  Cattle!  — 
Large  or  small,  located  anywhere 
Top  Prices  Paid 

GOLDSTEIN  &  GURWITZ,  INC. 
Rt.  32,  Ware,  Mass.  Phone:  890 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  8ERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline*.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Aeerodlted  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters-  Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 
Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

- PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS - 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS;  HERD 
SIRES:  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31. _ GROTON.  NEW  YORK 

-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 

MOHAWK  FARMS.  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  3-7107 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS - 

ALL  AGES.  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI. 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149  


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 

On  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITE’S  RABBITRY, _ DELAWARE.  OHIO 

-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION. 

38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


is  Cheaper  Gains 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


^Better  Mothers 

y'MORE  Meat 


Raise  Hompshires  to  get  that  extra  pig  per  litter;  more  pounds  of  consumer 
opproved  red  meat  per  head;  ond  higher  dollar  value  of  corcoss.  Profit  by 
maximum  prolificacy,  motherly  instinct,  rapid  growth,  economy  of  gain, 
foraging  ability,  ond  well  muscled  carcass  qual¬ 
ity.  Count  the  Hompshires  on  farms  ond  markets 
for  proof  of  former  preference.  Hompshires  con¬ 
sistently  weigh,  grade  ond  cut  better  than  esti¬ 
mated.  You  con  buy  Hampshire  strains  that  ore 
Certified  os  superior,  productive  meat  hogs.  Write 
for  literature  obout  this  leading  breed  ond  its 
Certified  Meot  Hog  Program. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1130  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL 

Send  $2.00  for  one 
year  subscription  to 
Hampshire  Herds¬ 
man,  breed  maga¬ 
zine.  Keep  inform¬ 
ed  on  meot  hog 
production,  selec¬ 
tion,  ond  improve¬ 
ment. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS. 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 


-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 


-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  - 

MEAT  TYPE  FOR  BREEDING:  BOARS.  SOWS. 
50  HEAD,  ALSO  SERVICE  BOARS  READY  TO  USE 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


—  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  — 
READY  TO  USE.  BIG  SHOATS,  BRED  GILTS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE  AND  DUROC  BOARS 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

LEWIS  H.  CLARK,  R.  F.  D.  I,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - 

Imported  Bloodlines.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


DUROCS  SINCE  1914— FALL  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX. 
J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  R.  4,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  —  8  Weeks  Pig.  75 
Head,  Large  Type,  More  Lean  Meat,  Service  Boars. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


SALE  OF  PUREBRED  MEAT-TYPE  YORKSHIRE 
HOGS  —  AT  THE  FARM  —  1:00  P.  M. 
JANUARY  24,  1959  •  55  —  HEAD  —  55 

BRED  GILTS  —  OPEN  GILTS  —  SERVICE  BOARS 
Meat  Certification  Bloodlines  With  Feed  Efficiency 
and  Rate  of  Gain  Data.  Catalogues  Upon  Request. 
J.  H.  Henkel,  Umbrian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:4-7664 


-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 

Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


LOOK:  BEAUTIFUL  SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  ENG¬ 
LISH  SETTERS,  COLLIES.  Real  Quality.  All  Regis¬ 
tered.  Attractive  Pirces.  HAUMONT  KENNELS, 
ATTICA,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  548 


-  BASSETT  HOUNDS  (Little  Cleos)  - 

Sad  Eyes,  Long  Ears.  Loving  Dispositions 
FERGE’S  BASSETT  KENNELS. 

649  Bosburg,  Webster,  N  .Y.  Phone:  BUtler  8-2631 


BEAGLES  For  Sale.  Priced  Right  A.K.C.  One  and 
two  years  old.  M.  D.  CARTER,  W.  WARREN,  MASS. 


SHEEP 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-  N  Y,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


FOR  SALE  —  40  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 

L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  30  BRED  EWES,  I  REG.  CORRIEDALE 
RAM.  CURTIS  FULTZ,  R.D.  I,  BERWICK,  PA. 


GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  A-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  RAISE  ANDES  CHINCHILLAS  - 

(Not  Rabbits).  Share  Profits.  Retirement  Opportunity. 
PAUL  VAR,  PETERSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES 


REG.  YOUNG  TENNESSEE  WALKING  MARE  For 
Sale.  Exceptionally  responsive.  Show  Broke,  well- 
mannered.  Does  not  mix  or  change  gaits. 

MRS.  ALICE  WILLIAMS,  SEELYVILLE,  PENNA. 


WHY  WALK  FOR  THE  COWS?  Our  Dogs  Will 
Bring  Them  Home  Alone.  Trained.  $35;  Pups  $12. 
CREEKSIDE  KENNELS,  BEARDSLEY,  MINN. 


SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies. 

Friendly,  Love  Children:  Excellent  Watchdog.  A.K.C. 
LEO  PELTON,  ROUTE  98.  ATTICA.  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Champion 
Sire-  Dam.  CHARLES  WILEY, 

FEURA  BUSH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Delmar  9634 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE,  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  EAST  STATE,  GLOVERSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


—  SHETLAND  COLLIES  — 

Puppies  of  intelligence;  make  loyal,  obedient,  com¬ 
panions.  Stamped  add.  envelope  brings  free  literature. 
J.  CHARRON,  CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
FROM  REAL  DRIVING  PARENTS.  BORN  LOW 
HEEL  STRIKERS.  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $12. 

REGISTRATION  PAPER  $1.00  Extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


N.  Y/s  Test  Cows  Win, 
391  to  250 

The  230,000  or  so  dairy  cows  on 
official  DHIC  test  in  N.  Y.  State  are 
each  producing  some  141  pounds 
more  butterfat  per  year  than  the 
average  New  York  cow.  Their  ma¬ 
ture-equivalent  average  production  is 
391  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year;  the 
average  of  the  State’s  1.4  million 
cows  is  about  250  pounds. 

But  the  59  herds  on  test  in  Ulster 
County,  it  was  revealed  at  the  re¬ 
cent  ninth  annual  meeting  of  New 
York  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Co¬ 
operative  in  Syracuse,  average  432 
pounds,  highest  in  the  State.  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  has  the  highest  propor¬ 
tion  of  herds  and  cows  on  test — 39 
per  cent;  the  State’s  proportion  over¬ 
all  is  16  per  cent. 

At  the  meeting,  owners  of  cows 
who  have  produced  more  than  7,000 
pounds  of  butterfat  received  special 
awards  —  Harden  Farms,  Camden; 
Thomas  Kane,  Addison;  Raymond 
Albrectsen,  Ithaca;  David  J.  Roberts, 
Sauquoit;  North  Brothers,  Victor; 
Gerald  Stoeckel,  Bloomville;  and 
Handy  Farms,  East  Aurora. 

Edgar  Behrens,  Chatham,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Cooperative, 
Richard  Call  of  Batavia  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Ralph  Thompson  Jr.,  Cly- 
mer,  secretary-treasurer.  N.  W.  Rol¬ 
lins  of  Cornell  University  continues 
as  executive  secretary.  Fred  Nagel, 
Wadsworth,  and  Bernard  Rodee,  Can¬ 
ton,  were  reelected  to  the  DHIC 
board  of  directors;  Eugene  Brace, 
West  Winfield,  was  named  to  repre¬ 
sent  Oneida,  Herkimer  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Counties. 


When  Exhaust-  Needed 
for  Gasoline  Engine 

When  I  was  a  member  of  a  paid 
fire  department  in  1953,  I  responded 
to  a  rescue  call  for  two  men  trapped 
in  a  1,000-foot-long,  30-inch  pipe  un¬ 
der  the  road.  With  a  rope  around  my 
waist,  I  crawled  into  the  pipe  on  my 
stomach,  dragging  myself  along  by 
my  elbows.  At  the  500-foot 
mark,  I  felt  weak  and  had  to  be 
pulled  out  by  the  rope.  Eventually, 
the  two  men  were  found  dead.  They 
had  been  using  a  small  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  in  confined  quarters  and  the 
same  carbon  monoxide  gas  which  had 
weakened  me  killed  them.  I  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  18  days;  today,  five 
years  later,  I  still  suffer  because  of 
the  exposure  to  the  carbon  monoxide 
gas. 


Univ.  of  Conn,  Short- 
Course  on  Sheep 

A  short  course  on  sheep  will  be 
held  January  12,  19  and  26,  all  Mon¬ 
days,  at  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  Storrs.  Sessions  will  be  from 
7:30  to  10:00  in  the  evening  at 
Ratcliffe  Hicks  Arena.  The  program 
includes  the  art  of  preparing  sheep 
for  show  and  sale,  and  how  to  hold  a 
first-class  sheep  show — Jan.  12;  sheep 
physiology  and  fundamentals  of  in¬ 
heritance  —  Jan.  19;  and  breeding  — 
Jan.  26. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Jan.  7-9  —  13th  annual  meeting  of 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-9  —  Winter  Meeting,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Assn.,  the 
Armory,  Hudson,  Mass. 

Jan.  12-16  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  12,  19,  23 — Sheep  short  course, 
Ratcliffe  Hicks  Arena,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Jan.  14  —  13th  Annual  Convention 
of  New  York  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Annual  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers’  Seminar,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst. 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  November 
1958  ars  as  follows:  * 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Welsh  Farms,  Inc . S5.858  $.1244 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 

5.85 

.124 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. . 

5.65 

.1202 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.. 

5.35 

.1138 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

5.30 

.1127 

Hillsdale  Prod  Co-op .... 

5.28 

.1123 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

5  23 

.1113 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

5.074 

.1079 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .... 

5.06 

.1076 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op... 

4.99 

.1061 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

4.99 

.1061 

Grandview'  Dairy  . 

4.99 

.1061 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op.... 

4.99 

.1061 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms 

4.99 

.1061 

Dairymen’s  League  .... 

4.89 

.104 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.99; 
Buffalo  $5.15;  Rochester  $5.23. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  No¬ 
vember  1958  was  $6.06  per  ewt.  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
analysis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  10.62  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.85  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  30  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  27  cents. 


Several  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farm  where  the  milking- 
machine  pump  was  powered  by  a 
gasoline  engine.  The  man  who  had 
been  using  the  machine,  I  learned, 
had  recently  been  hospitalized;  his 
symptoms  were  the  same  as  mine.  It 
is  probable  he  was  suffering  from 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

Farmers  should  be  very  careful 
about  inhaling  C02-contaminated  air, 
whether  it  comes  from  a  tractor, 
automobile  or  milking-machine  pump. 
It  can  kill.  And  evidently  even  a 
little  is  enough  to  injure  for  life. 

New  Jersey  m.  j.  c. 


Most  milking-machine  pumps  are 
powered  by  electric  motors,  with  a 
standby  gasoline  engine  often  in  re¬ 
serve  for  times  of  electrical  failure. 
For  some  farmers  who  do  use  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  all  of  the  time,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  important  to  make  sure  that 
the  exhaust  is  vented  outdoors  and 
that  there  is  no  leakage  within  the 
barn.  — Ed. 


Thor  Power  Tool  Co. 


This  neiv  pneumatic  livestock  stun¬ 
ner  dispatches  up  to  125  animals  per 
hour.  It  should  satisfy  standards  of 
the  humane  slaughter  hill  recently 
enacted  by  Congress. 
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Gold  Star  Guernsey  Sires 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  has  made  its  first  award  in  a 
new  program  to  recognize  superior 
breeding  in  registered  dairy  cattle. 
It  went  to  B.  H.  H.  Valor’s  Majesty, 
bred  by  Barclay  K.'  Douglas,  Black 
Hole  Hollow  Farms,  So.  Arlington, 
Vt.,  and  owned  by  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
op.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  is  now  a  Gold 
Star  Guernsey  sire. 

Majesty  has  14  daughters  with  33 
records  averaging  11,913  pounds  of 
milk  and  643  pounds  of  fat  in  305 
days,  twice-a-day  milking,  on  a  ma¬ 
ture-equivalent  basis.  Seventeen  of 
his  daughters  have  been  classified  at 
an  average  score  of  83.5,  Desirable. 


average  rating  of  at  least  82.5.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  daughters  three  years  and 
over  must  be  classified,  except  if  30 
are  classified,  regardless  of  age,  in 
four  or  more  herds. 

There  are  Gold  Star  Guernsey 
dams,  too.  The  cow  must  have  three 
offspring  who  either  are  Gold  Star 
sires  or  who  fulfill  the  following  re¬ 
quirements,  average  production  of 
at  least  10,760  pounds  of  milk  or 
525  pounds  of  fat  on  a  305-day,  2x, 
M.  E.  basis  and  type  score  of  at  least 
82.5.  The  ratings  are  not  made  auto¬ 
matically;  application  must  be  made 
to  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Vinegar  for  the  Stock 

In  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of 
vinegar  against  egg-eating  in  chick¬ 
ens,  let  me  quote  the  valuable  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  an  apple:  phos¬ 
phorus,  chlorine,  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  sulphur,  iron, 
fluorine,  silicon  and  trace  minerals. 
These  are  all  in  cider  vinegar. 

Experiments  reveal  that  when  ci¬ 
der  vinegar  is  added  to  old  cows’ 
rations,  it  arrests  development  of 
porosity  in  their  bones;  they  become 
less  brittle.  The  effects  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar  on  younger  cows  at  the  time  of 
calving  are  even  more  significant. 
Usually  when  a  cow  retains  her 
placenta  after  giving  birth,  the  even¬ 
tual  discharge  is  profuse  and  abnox- 
ious.  But  this  is  not  true  for  cows 
given  six  ounces  of  cider  vinegar  in 
an  equal  amount  of  water  each  day 
as  long  as  the  placenta  is  retained. 
Many  calves  have  been  saved  from 


death  by  diarrhea  by  giving  them, 
via  the  mouth,  six  ounces  of  cider 
vinegar  in  the  same  amount  of  water. 
Cows  are  cured  by  the  same  simple 
means. 

Vinegar  is  very  effective  for  goats, 
too.  Four  tablespoons  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar  poured  over  their  ration  at  feed¬ 
ing  time  will  quickly  cure  them  of 
diarrhea.  For  hens  with  loose  and 
watery  droppings,  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  cider  vinegar  added  to  12 
quarts  of  drinking  water  will  rapidly 
bring  back  normal  digestion  and 
health.  Cider  vinegar  greatly  im¬ 
proves  a  dog’s  general  condition, 
too.  There  are  potency  and  value  in 
cider  vinegar.  E.  Schaefer 


During  the  first  two  years  of  its 
wool  incentive  program,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  paid 
$109  million  to  sheep  men  so  as  to 
bring  their  wool  income  toward  an 
average  of  62  cents  per  pound. 


Black  Hole  Hollow  Farms  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  certificate  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  Majesty’s  superior  perform- 


B.  H.  H.  Valor’s  Majesty,  GoldStar 
Guernsey  Sire. 


ance.  Black  Hole  Farms  also  re¬ 
cently  won  the  1958  Tarbell  Trophy 
awarded  by  Swift  Tarbell,  Smithville 
Flats,  N.  Y.,  in  memory  of  his  father, 
to  the  Guernsey  cow  most  exceeding 
Advanced  Registry  requirements.  B. 

H.  H.  Clarinet’s  Alma’s  365-day  rec¬ 
ord  of  22,016  pounds  of  milk  and 

I, 145  of  butterfat  on  two-time  milk¬ 
ing  was  93  per  cent  above  AR  aver¬ 
age. 

Caumsett  Flame  has  also  been 
named  a  Gold  Star  Guernsey  sire. 
Bred  by  Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  owned  at  his  death  by 
Lister  Farms,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa.  The 
sires,  Fairlawn  H.  Eastern  King  and 
Fairlawn  Peerless  Actor,  both  bred 
at  Fairlawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  and  owned  by  A.  M.  Sonna- 


B.  H.  H.  Clarinet’s  Alma  won  the 
1958  Tarbell  Trophy. 


bend,  Millis,  Mass.,  at  their  deaths, 
have  also  been  designated  Gold  Star 
Guernsey  sires. 

To  be  named  a  Gold  Star  Guern¬ 
sey  sire,  a  bull  must  have  at  least  10 
registered  daughters  with  official 
records  averaging  at  least  10,300 
pounds  of  milk  or  500  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  a  305-day,  2x  mature- 
equivalent  basis.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
his  registered  daughters  four  or  more 
years  of  age  must  have  official  pro¬ 
duction  records,  except  if  30  or  more, 
regardless  of  age,  have  records  and 
were  registered  in  four  or  more 
herds.  Ten  or  more  registered  daugh¬ 
ters  must  also  be  classified  with  an 


A  bright  new  model  SURGE 


NOW. . . 


A  Looking-Glass  Finish 
Outside. ..and. ..INSIDE! 


This  new  Surge  Bucket  won’t 
wash  itself,  but  it  does  make 
it  mighty  easy  for  you  to  see 
that  it  is  clean  .  .  .  because 
INSIDE,  it’s  looking-glass 
bright. 

It  is  so  slick  and  smooth  and 
shining  that  it  is  easy  to  keep 
it  clean. 

Many  experienced  Surge 
Users  report  that  this  new 
model  will  milk  faster  than 
any  Surge  ever  built  .  .  .  and 
it  does  an  especially  good  job 
of  milking  uneven-uddered 
cows. 


Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw 
this  proposition  at  any  time. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 


K7 

of  New  York 


842  W.  Belden  Ave. 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

©  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1959 

KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  CHICAGO  •  TORONTO 


FREE 

DEMONSTRATION 

in  your  own  barn 
on  your  own  cows 

The  new  model  Surge  is  big¬ 
ger  and  faster,  with  genuine 
TUG  &  PULL  that  protects  the 
udder,  holds  teat  cups  down, 
gets  that  last  profit  pint,  saves 
stripping  and  scrub  work. 

See  how  all  four  quarters 
are  more  easily  reached  by 
the  new,  bigger,  Surge  Bucket 
Milker.  Standard  size  holds 
over  50  lbs. 

WITH  NO  OBLIGATION  TO 

YOU —  A  Free  Demonstration 
on  Your  Farm  —  Just  call  your 
Surge  Dealer  or  mail  a  post 
card  to  .  .  . 


Surge  Bucket  Milker  Unit  Still 

sxsmsn 


Up  to  24  months 
to  pay 


January  3,  1959 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  tor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Happy  New  Year 

IT  is  often  said  that  what  life  does  with  us 
is  not  nearly  as  important  as  what  we  do 
with  life,  and  it  is  true.  Forces  of  happiness 
lie  deep  within  ourselves.  Buoyancy  of  spirit, 
and  hope  in  the  face  of  failure,  are  not  things 
that  can  be  obtained  from  outside  sources. 
They  come  from  within  us,  from  the  God-given 
spiritual  heritage  of  every  man. 

There  has  ever  been,  and  there  still  is,  a 
true  course  to  a  Happy  New  Year  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  the  way  of  faith  in  One  Who  is  greater 
than  ourselves;  it  is  the  way  of  trust  in  His 
keeping. 

“Happy  is  the  man  whose  God  is  the  Lord.” 


Who’s  Misleading  Whom? 

“Re  your  lead  editorial,  ‘These  are  the  Cold 
Facts’,  in  your  October  18  issue,  you  wrote: 

“There  has  been  an  increase,  true,  but  it  was 
due  mainly  to  an  improvement  in  the  utilization 
factor  .  .  .  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  comprehensive 
order. 

“A  ‘cold’  fact?  Hardly.  To  be  sure,  such  reason¬ 
ing  simply  must  be  filed  under  the  heading, 
‘How  to  mislead  producers  in  one  easy  lesson.’ 

“Utilization  is  up  .  .  .  but  principally  because 
the  new  order  expanded  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  to  include  such  significant  markets  as  North¬ 
ern  Jersey  and  such  major  markets  as  the  Tri- 
City  area  ( Albany-Troy-Schenectady),  Utica,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Binghamton.  Remember? 

“You  also  express  concern  over  the  August 
blend  of  $4.57,  explaining  it  was  11  cents  under 
the  1957  price.  You’re  right  on  this  one,  but  to  be 
objective,  let’s  keep  in  mind  what  the  August 
1956  blend  was  before  the  new  order  came  into 
effect.  It  says  here  it  was  $4.26 — 31  big  pennies 
under  this-  year’s  performance. 

“Admittedly,  the  new  order  isn’t  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  increase;  other  factors  deserve 
credit  also.  But  it’s  also  true  that  the  new  order, 
as  approved  by  the  government,  isn’t  precisely 
what  we  sought. 

“The  adjustment  in  the  fluid  pricing  structure 
(which  we  certainly  didn’t  seek)  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

“I’m  writing  to  express  my  disappointment  that 
your  editorial  didn’t  balance  things  out  a  bit  with 
such  an  explanation.” 

Wrenn  Timberlake 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

Mutual  Federation  of  Independent  Cooperatives 

It  is  understandable  why  some  of  the  folks 
in  ]\futual  Federation  might  feel  sensitive  about 
any  criticism  of  the  actual  price  “benefits” 
achieved  under  the  comprehensive  milk  order. 
This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
those  connected  with  public  relations.  Wasn’t 
it  they  who  shouted  loudest  that  the  new  order 
would  bring  a  50-cent  increase  in  the  blend 
price — a  result  far  from  realized? 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  letter,  as  Mutual’s  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  our  editorial 
hardly  qualifies  him  to  play  the  role  of  milk 
economist.  The  analysis  as  given  in  that  edi¬ 
torial  has  been  approved  wholeheartedly  by 
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dairy  farmers  and  was  in  no  way  challenged 
by  any  milk  economists. 

Clearly  biting  off  a  little  more  than  he  is 
able  to  chew,  Mr.  Timberlake  confuses  the 
terms  “utilization”,  “utilization  factor”  and 
“fluid  sales.”  Of  course,  there  have  been  great¬ 
er  fluid  sales  under  the  new  order;  there  had 
to  be  with  the  many  predominantly  fluid  mar¬ 
kets  added  to  the  marketing  area.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  fluid  utilization  is  “up.” 
Actually,  it  has  been  “down.”  Fluid  utilization, 
i.e.,  that  percentage  of  the  total  supply  sold  in 
fluid  form,  for  the  period  August  through  No¬ 
vember  1958,  averaged  63.24  per  cent;  for  the 
same  months  in  1957  it  averaged  65.93  per 
cent.  The  reason  for  this  drop  in  fluid  utili¬ 
zation  is  that,  with  the  expansion  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  area  as  sanctioned  by  the  new  order,  the 
addition  of  many  plants  with  their  heavy 
supplies  provided  encouragement  to  greater 
production  during  the  past  year.  Inevitably, 
this  aggravated  the  “surplus”  problem. 

The  utilization  factor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  several  elements  that  determines  the 
Class  I  price.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
there  has  been  no  measurable  improvement  in 
the  utilization  factor  as  a  result  of  the  new 
comprehensive  order.  The  sharp  upward  curve 
of  the  utilization  factor  prior  to  the  new  order 
all  but  levelled  out  a  few  months  after  the 
order  became  effective.  Recently,  the  utili¬ 
zation  factor  has  been  declining. 

We  can  well  sympathize  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  Mr.  Timberlake  expresses  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  new  order  to  date.  They  have  not 
been  as  advertised  in  advance  by  him,  or  by 
his  organization  and  other  organizations.  At 
the  time  our  October  editorial  was  written,  we 
reported  that  the  August  1958  blend  price  was 
11  cents  under  the  August  1957  blend  price. 
Since  then,  the  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember  prices  have  been  established  at  22, 
21  and  17  cents,  respectively,  below  the  prices 
for  the  same  months  the  year  preceding. 

With  costs  continuing  their  inexorable  trend 
upward,  the  corresponding  price  trend  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  improvement  for  dairy 
farmers  who  were  certainly  led  to  believe  that, 
if  the  comprehensive  order  were  approved, 
they  would  have  a  lot  more  cash  in  their  pock¬ 
ets— but  never  less. 

There  is  much  to  be  undone,  and  a  lot  more 
to  be  done,  before  the  Federal  Milk  Order  can 
be  hailed  as  the  dairy  farmers’  millenium. 


To  Make  Poor  Roughage  Pay 

MOST  everywhere  in  the  Northeast  last 
Summer,  wet  weather  conspired  to  cut 
the  quality  of  hay.  It  led  to  plenty  of  tonnage, 
but  it  lowered  the  hay’s  palatability  and  nu¬ 
tritiveness.  As  a  result,  less-than-usual  milk 
production  has  been  predicted  this  Winter. 

Appropriately,  therefore,  Cornell  dairy 
specialists  offer  good  advice  on  how  to  make 
the  poor  hay  pay.  “Feed  it  more  frequently” 
is  No.  1  of  their  recommendations;  the  cows 
will  eat  more  and  thus  get  a  greater  amount 
of  dry  matter  into  their  bellies.  “Provide  plenty 
of  it”,  they  also  advise;  give  the  cows  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pick  out  the  good  they  can,  and  take 
the  rest  away.  “Feed  selectively”,  is  recom¬ 
mended;  provide  the  good  quality  hay  for  the 
high  producers  and,  where  necessary,  the  poor 
stuff  for  dry  and  low-producing  cows.  “Add 
molasses”,  they  emphasize.  Addition  of  two 
pounds  per  day  may  increase  a  cow’s  consump¬ 
tion  of  poor  hay  by  50  per  cent.  For  a  1,200- 
pound  cow  producing  40  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  daily,  this  might  allow  cutting  concen¬ 
trates  back  by  almost  a  third.  The  Cornell 
specialists  show  that  molasses  treatment  of 
poor  hay  can  add  up  to  a  saving  of  $117  in  cash 
costs  per  month  in  a  30-cow  dairy. 

No  dairy  farmer  should  buy  hay  at  a  price 
greater  than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  concentrates. 
Purchase  of  concentrates  would  be  a  better 
deal.  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  that  either  citrus 
or  beet  pulp  is  very  good  feed  to  increase 
total  TDN  intake  when  roughage  quality  is  low. 

It  is  doubtful  that  poor  hay  can  ever  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  to  a  dairyman.  But  defi¬ 
nite  awareness  now  that  he  may  have  some 
poor  hay  in  his  mow  can  stimulate  figuring  on 
feed  that  is  almost  sure  to  save  him  money. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
January  12-16 

t4\A7HAT  a  wonderful  show  it  is!”, 
*  V  they  said. 

And  they  were  right. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  is  one  of  the 
fine  farm  shows  of  the  country.  It  has  almost 
everything.  There  is  magnificent  Pennsylvania 
livestock  —  this  year  1,895  head  are  to  be 
shown.  There  are  countless  farm  machinery 
exhibits — where  else  can  so  up-to-date  and  full 
a  line  be  seen  as  conveniently  or  comprehen¬ 
sively?  There  is  poultry,  and  vegetables,  fruit, 
field  crops;  and  milk,  honey,  wool,  maple 
syrup;  even  nuts  and  Christmas  trees.  For 
young  folks,  there  will  be  a  tractor-driving 
contest;  there  is  to  be  a  folk  dance  festival,  too. 
Ladies  have  home  economics  competition,  and 
there  are  school  exhibits.  Many  Pennsylvania 
farm  organizations  will  hold  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  Opportunity  to  have  lunch  —  potatoes, 
eggs,  milk,  turkey,  apples,  honey  and  cider  — 
at  special  commodity  booths  makes  the  Farm 
Show  a  festive  affair.  There’s  to  be  entertain¬ 
ment  nightly  in  the  big  arena,  too. 

Can  agriculture  be  experienced  and  observed 
as  intensively  anywhere  else  in  the  world? 
The  Farm  Show  Building  is  chock  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  farming.  Seeing  it,  being  at  it,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  event  in  many  a  farm  family’s  year. 
It  should  be  for  all  Pennsylvania’s;  it  could 
well  be  for  more  of  the  Northeast’s. 

The  theme  of  the  1959  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  at  Harrisburg,  January  12-16,  is  “Agri¬ 
culture  —  Everybody’s  Business.”  Admission 
is  free. 

“What  a  wonderful  show  it  will  be!” 


Livestock  Outlook  for  1959 

LIVESTOCK  farmers  will  probably  experi¬ 
ence  lower  prices  in  1959  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  animal  numbers.  Slaughter  weights 
will  be  higher  than  in  several  years  past,  too. 
Feeder  cattle  have  been  in  great  demand,  sell¬ 
ing  in  many  instances  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
higher  than  comparable  fat  cattle.  Due  to  the 
numbers  of  these  on  feed,  beef  cattle  probably 
cannot  advance  in  prices  at  all  over  last  year; 
the  prediction  is  for  lower  prices.  Cattle  feed¬ 
ers  who  bought  both  steers  and  feed  may  be 
in  for  a  loss  unless  they  market  very  judici¬ 
ously.  They  will  tend  to  cut  back  on  purchase 
of  feeder  cattle  next  Fall,  too.  Beef  prospects 
for  1959  are,  therefore,  not  especially  favorable. 

Pig  farrowings  gre  also  up,  with  an  expected 
still  greater  increase  for  Spring,  possibly  as 
much  as  15  per.  cent.  This  will  mean  lower 
prices  for  porkers  as  the  year  advances,  and 
these  will  further  put  pressure  on  beef.  Be¬ 
cause  sheep  and  lambs  do  not  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  influence  materially  the  price  of 
pork  and  beef,  their  price  during  1959  will 
probably  be  more  favorable  than  that  of  cattle 
and  hogs. 

Farmers’  decision  to  end  acreage  controls  on 
corn  will,  it  is  true,  tend  to  lower  feed  costs 
next  Fall.  It  will  also  tend  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
crease  in  livestock  production. 


December  in  Review 

Awful,  terrible,  the  worst! 

The  Northeast  —  cold,  cold,  more  cold. 
Upstate  New  York  —  snow,  snow,  snow. 
Ah,  January! 


Brevities 

“But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.” 
—  1  Timothy  6:6. 

Comparing  the  periods  1925-27  and  1954-57,  the 
USDA  finds  that  per  capita  milk  consumption  has 
declined  in  the  past  30  years,  even  though  dairy 
products  have  been  priced  lower  compared  with 
food  generally. 

Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council 
(NEPPCO)  is  taking  action  to  re-establish  the 
National  Poultry  Producers  Federation  that  was 
influential  after  World  War  II  in  discontinuing 
eggless  and  meatless  days  and  poultry  price  con¬ 
trols.  Wifh  other  regional  poultry  groups, 
NEPPCO  would  seek  this  national  federation  to 
represent  all  poultry  interests  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Northeast’s  1958  National  4-H  Winners 


Maine  winners :  Nancy  Starr- 
ett,  Warren — Clothing;  Janice 
Decato,  So.  Paris  —  Health. 


Vermont  winner:  Barbara 
Williams,  Reading — Clothing. 


New  Jersey  winner :  Anthony 
Nitko,  Jamesburg  —  Ento¬ 
mology. 


Pennsylvania  winner:  El  wood 
White,  Jermyn  —  Boys’  Agri¬ 
cultural. 


New  Hampshire  winners:  (left)  William 
Davis ,  Newton  Junction  —  Entomology; 
(right)  Fred  Fenton,  Center  Conway  — 
Community  Relations;  ( center )  Mrs.  Ruth 
Loring,  local  volunteer  4-H  leader. 


Connecticut  winners:  (left)  Ellen  Mary 
Tyler,  Plainville  —  Recreation;  (right) 
Marilyn  Moore,  Cheshire  —  Beautification 
of  Home  Grounds. 


Massachusetts  winners:  (seated)  Cornelius 
J.  Mihihan,  Buzzards  Bay  —  Forestry: 
(standing  l.  to  r.)  Robert  Etter,  Brcdiord 
—  Achievement;  and  Richard  Rogers, 
Ward  Hill  —  Tractor. 


tinners:  (kneeling  l.  to  r.)  Robert  0.  Mott,  Hartwick  —  Field  Crops; 

J.  Persons,  Amsterdam  —  Soil  and  Water  Conservation;  (seated  l.  to 
Dunn,  Delmar  —  Home  Economics;  and  Kaye  L.  Christopher,  Marathon 
(standing  l.  to  r.)  Barbara  Drew,  Schuylerville — Home  Improvement; 
er,  Schuylerville  —  Safety;  Edward  Makinajian,  Huntington — Poultry; 
l,  Stryker sville  —  Tractor;  Katherine  Beneke,  Millerton— Dairy ;  Robert 
,  Hornell  —  Garden;  Nancy  Sawyer,  Watertown  —  Food  Preparation; 

Olmstead,  Holcomb  —  Swine. 


Maryland  ivinners:  (kneeling)  Richard 
Remsburg,  Frederick  —  Garden;  (standing 
l.  to  r.)  Arleen  Juster,  La  Plata  —  Electric; 
Laura  Jane  Linn  Clarksville  —  Home  Im¬ 
provement;  Rose  Jane  Moxley,  W.  Friend¬ 
ship —  Dairy  Foods  Demonstrations;  Betty 
Mae  King,  Monrovia  —  Frozen  Foods. 


SPONSORS  AT  NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CONGRESS 

Allied  Chemical  Corp.  —  Field  Crops;  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  —  Garden;  American  Forest  Products  Industries  _ 

Forestry;  American  Oil  Co.  —  Tractors;  Carnation  Co.  —  Dairy  Foods  Demonstration;  Coats  and  Clark  —  Clothing;  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  —  Soil  and  Water  Conservation;  Ford  Motor  Co  —  Achievement;  General  Mills  —  Food  Preparation; 
General  Motors  Corp.  —  Safety;  Hercules  Powder  Co.  — -  Entomology;  Homelite  Corp.  —  Forestry  Scholarship;  International 
Harvester  Co.  —  Boys’  Agricultural;  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co. —  Canning;  Eli  Lilly  —  Health;  Montgomery  Ward  —  Home 
Economics;  Moorman  Mfg.  Co.  —  Swine;  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  —  Recreation;  Olin  Mathieson 

Chemical  Corp.  —  Alumni  Recognition;  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  —  Home  Improvement  and  Poultry;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Walgreen _ 

Beautification  of  Home  Grounds;  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  —  Electric;  Whirlpool  Corp.  —  Frozen  Foods;  Wm.  Wrigley 
Jr.,  Co.  —  Community  Relations. 


January  3,  1959 
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HARRIS’  CARDINAL  HYBRID  TOMATO 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

A  Brand-New  Main  Crop  Hybrid 
Harris'  CARDINAL 

SOLID  and  MEATY  —  MILD,  SWEET  FLAVOR 
CRACK-RESISTANT  —  LARGE  FRUIT 

To  follow  Harris’  famous  Moreton  Hybrid,  grow 
Cardinal  for  late  summer  and  fall  use.  Very  vigorous 
and  a  heavy  yielder,  it  will  produce  hi?  crops  of 
fine,  clean  fruit — appetizing  to  look  at,  delicious  to  eat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

9  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  imv  Aeadij 


mss  cAsots 


Yours 


FREE 


|/E|  I  V’C  COLOR 
IVCLLI  9  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

DllIC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
rillO  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach.  Cherry,  Apple.  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area . . . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  79  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS _ 

79  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  Kl-3  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers;  your  ’59  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

Name . , . . 

Address . . . 

City 


. State . 

Enclose  50£  West  of  the  Mississippi 


YOU  CAN  GROW  DELICIOUS'* 


Strawberries  ! 


Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow — 
easy  to  care  for  .  .  .  And  so  deli¬ 
cious  to  pick  and  eat,  dewy  fresh 
from  your  own  garden  .  .  .  They’re 
easy  to  sell  too  ...  A  fine  “extra 
money”  crop. 

We  are  the  Country’s  largest 
strawberry  plant  specialists.  We 
grow  nothing  but  strawberries  .  . . 
All  types,  all  varieties  . . .  Our  new 
Strawberry  book  describes  best 
varieties  . . .  best  growing  methods. 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 
Write  Todayt 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Strawberry  Specialists 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WORLD'S  FINEST 

ROSE  BOOK 

R 

New  50-page  catalog  in  FULL  COLOR  — 
shows  hundreds  of  famous  roses  and  peren¬ 
nials— all  guaranted  to  live  and  bloom  in 
your  garden.  Planting  hints— many  money¬ 
saving  offers.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today  I 
JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

( World’s  Largest  Rose  Growers) 

71  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 


GROWS  FAST  —  BLOOMS  INDOORS 

Trailing  Vine  Madeira 

HANGING  GARDEN 


$1.49 


5  Fast  Growing  Blooming 
Size  Madeira  Bulbs 
Already  Planted  in 
Attractive  Basket  Complete 

If  you  love  flowers  send  for  this  gay 
styrene  hanging  basket  that’s  already 
planted  with  5  small  flowering  sibe  Ma- 
deria  bulbs  (Boussingaultia  Baselloides). 
Just  add  water — watch  it  grow.  .  .in- 
doors.  Quickly  the  lovely  vines  spill 
S,  over  almost  to  very  floor  with 

*■  masses  of  heart-shaped  green 

glossy  leaves.  Blooms  with 
clusters  of  gay  white  fragrant 
flowers.  Brightens  every  home, 
office,  etc.  Comes  complete  with 
brackets,  screws,  ready  to  hang. 
A  tremendous  value  at  only 
$1.48,  fully  guarantaed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

FINAL  OFFER  to  our  readers. 
Order  as  many  HANGING 
GARDENS  as  you  like  but 
hurry.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
thru  postman  plus  C.O.D  post¬ 
age  on  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  for  purchase 
price  refund.  Cash  orders  add 
35c  and  we  ship  postpaid.  Any 
bulb  not  growing  replaced  free 
(5  year  limit). 

MICHIGAN  BULB  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  FA  1547,  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICH. 


DWARF 

FRUIT 

TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space, 
full  sized  fruit,  'begin  fruiting  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Enjoy  delicious  fruit  from  your  own 
trees.  We  have  dwarf  peach,  apple,  pear 
and  new  North  Star  cherry.  Also  new  grapes, 
berries,  nut  trees,  fruit  trees,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Miller’s  color  catalog  FREE. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


BURPEE’S  BIG  BOY®  GIANT 
HYBRID  TOMATOES 

For  the  biggest  smooth  round  tomatoes  ever, 
many  over  1  lb.,  some  up  to  2  lbs.  each.  Scarlet 
red,  delicious.  The  plants  grow  faster,  bear 
heavier,  longer.  Send  stamp  for  ED  EE 
postage  and  we’ll  mail  you  10  Seeds  ■  1C  EE 
Write  for  Burnee’s  Seed  Catalocrfrpe,  postpaid. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  COMPANY 
463  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus- 
I  trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


sent  free.  Write. 

BOX  R-II9, 


TKAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R -59,  Allen,  Md. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEAR  F I  ELD,  PA. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

All  Newest  and  Standard  Varieties.  Free  Catalog. 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  roeks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


GUNSON’S 


VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


CANADIAN  REGISTERED 
NEW  YORK  CERTIFIED 
And  Selected  Varieties 


OATS 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


GARRY 

RODNEY 

SIMCOE 

BEAVER 


CLINTLANDS 
CLINTONS 
SHIELD 
SWEDISH  STAR 


OUR  7/tt  YEAR 


•4c 

d'^ol 

f  J 

QufL^rk 

*Hl***/r 


Representatives  Wonted  In  linassigned  Territories  I 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


3  Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  I 


New  York's 
Corn  Champs 

John  and  William  Austin,  father- 
son  farmers  of  Geneva,  Ontario  Co., 
have  been  named  1958  New’  York 
corn  growing  champions.  Partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Cayuga  County  contest 
which  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  enlarged  to  include  all  of  New 
York,  their  yield  last  Fall  came  to 
162.4  bushels  per  acre.  Yields  of  the 
123  entries  from  14  counties  were 
determined  by  county  agents  and 
vo-ag  instructors  on  plots  of  at  least 
three  acres.  Emens  Brothers  of 
Romulus  grew  the  second  highest 
yield,  156  bushels,  and  Duane  Ham¬ 
mond,  also  Romulus,  third,  152  bush¬ 
els.  With  Herbert  Whitwood  of  Hall 
and  H.  T.  Turnbull  and  Son  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  the  Austins  combined  to  bring 
the  county  championship  to  Ontario 
County;  their  three-top-yield  average 
was  147.5  bushels.  Winning  individ¬ 
uals  in  other  counties  were:  Seneca — 
Emens  Brothers:  Cayuga  —  Robert 
Body,  Auburn;  Livingston  —  Regi¬ 
nald  Grosse,  Nunda;  Orleans  —  Hec¬ 
tor  Redshaw,  Kent;  Schoharie  —  Max 
Shaul,  Fultonham;  Yates  —  Lewis 
Green,  Dundee;  Wyoming  —  De- 
Golyer  Bros.,  Castile;  Tompkins  — 
C.  E,  Townsend,  Ludlowville;  Otsego 
—  J.  Stanley  Earl  and  Son,  Unadilla; 
Genesee  —  Clark  Walker,  So.  Byron; 
Wayne  —  Frank  Buisch,  Lyons;  On¬ 
ondaga  —  Allen  B.  Crego,  Baldwins- 
ville;  Cattarangus  —  Gerald  Scutt, 
Portville. 

The  Austins’  high  yield  was  grown 
on  land  previously  in  alfalfa.  Before 
plowing  the  first  of  May,  this  was 
top-dressed  with  500  pounds  of 
9-16-16,  the  nitrogen  of  which  was 
cyanamid.  After  disking  and  drag¬ 
ging  on  May  15,  the  field  was  planted 
to  Robson  320  hybrid  corn,  the 
medium  flat  grade  treated  against 
both  insects  and  disease.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  8-16-16  fertilizer  were 
put  on  two  inches  to  the  side  of  the 
seed  and  an  inch  below  at  planting 


Emergence  was  “uniform,”  and  a 
half  pound  of  2,4-D  amine  per  acre 
was  applied  when  the  corn 
was  about  three  inches  high.  The 
only  cultivation  was  at  hip  height. 
When  killed  by  frost  on  Oct.  6,  the 
corn  was  “completely  mature.”  On 
Nov.  16,  the  yield  was  measured 
and  adjusted  to  the  15.5-per-cent- 
moisture  basis;  the  actual  water  con¬ 
tent  was  23.2  per  cent.  Shelling  per¬ 
centage  came  to  85  per  cent.  The 
average  number  of  plants  per  acre 
was  25,458. 

The  Austins  attribute  their  pro¬ 
duction  success  to  good  farm  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  field  for  a  generation,  to 
locally  bred  and  adapted  hybrid  corn 
seed,  to  modern  farm  equipment  that 
provided  the  maximum  in  seedbed 
preparation,  plantability,  and  weed 
control,  and  to  liberal  utilization  of 
fertilizer.  According  to  the  Robson 
Seed  Company,  whose  seed  was  used 
by  the  eight  top  growers,  “feel  of  the 
soil  and  understanding  of  the  crops’ 
needs  .  .  .  provided  the  balance  of 
ingredients  for  this  fine  yield  of 
corn.” 

On  the  farms  growing  the  top 
yields  in  the  contest,  the  following 
are  said  to  be  typical:  (1)  operations 
planned  to  maintain  fertility  and 
soil  structure  by  use  of  rotations, 
adequate  fertilization  and  proper 
farm  management;  (2)  selection  of 
adapted  hybrids  suited  to  the  farm 
and  early  enough  to  assure  complete 
maturity  before  frost;  (3)  early  plow¬ 
ing  and  minimum  tillage  to  conserve 
moisture  and  soil  structure;  (4)  early 
planting  to  utilize  the  full  season’s 
heat  energy;  (5)  use  of  treated  seed 
and  slow  ground  speed  of  tractor  to 
assure  uniform  stands  of  18,000  to 
20,000  plants  per  acre;  (6)  use  of 
herbicides  to  control  weeds  and  re¬ 
duce  cultivations;  (7)  a  minimum  of 
450  pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  on 
inherently  productive  soil;  (8)  use  of 
a  cover  crop  like  domestic  rye  grass 
at  last  cultivation. 


Here  are  Ontario  County's  champion  New  York  corn  growers :  (Z.  to  r.) 
Herbert  Whitwood  of  Hall,  William  and  John  Austin  of  Geneva,  state  chain- 
pions,  and  Reed  Turnbull,  Geneva. 


New  York  State 
Bee  Leaders 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Em¬ 
pire  State  Honey  Producers  Assn,  in 
Syracuse  last  month,  Everett  Clark 
of  New  Hartford  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Harry  Gable,  Romulus, 
Raymond  Churchill  of  Watertown, 
and  Norman  Sharpe  of  Fishers,  all 
vice-presidents.  Mary  C.  Trippe,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer, 
and  E.  J.  Dyce  and  R.  A.  Morse  of 
Cornell  University,  field  secretaries. 
Past  President  Howard  Webb,  Port 
Crane,  was  named  to  chairmanship  of 
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this  board  of  directors:  Howard 
Norton,  Limerick;  Harold  Merrill, 
Wolcott;  John  Rullison;  Paul  C.  Lang, 
Gasport;  Claire  Newton,  Watertown; 
Albert  Hill,  Geneva;  Howard  Myers, 
Ransomville;  Alvin  Babcock,  Fre- 
donia;  and  George  Walthousen, 
Schenectady.  Earl  Westfall,  Howes 
Cove,  was  named  Beekeeper  of  the 
Year  by  the  association. 

Officers  of  the  Western  New  York 
Honey  Producers  Assn,  are:  George 
Norris,  Stafford,  pres.;  Earl  Mann, 
Lockport,  vice-pres.;  Paul  C.  Lang, 
secy-treas.;  and  Howard  Myers, 
board  chairman. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Be  sure  tc  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm  seeds, 
including  newest  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dibble’s  has  supplied  high- 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 
the  thousands  who  con¬ 
sistently  get  bigger 
corps  with  D  i  b  b  I  e’s 
seeds. 

Write  Today 
for 


est  yielding 
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EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALN  UT 


Produces  large  delicious 
thinshelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


VEKGREEVS 

A  Growing  Money  Crop 

...make  extra  income  growing 
Christmas  Trees, Ornamentals,  Etc. 

Finest  Seedlings  and  Trans¬ 
plants  in  varieties  of  Pine,  Fir, 

Spruce,  Hemlock,  Taxus,  Jun¬ 
iper,  Azalea,  Rhondendron, 
etc.  Healthy  stock  .  .  .  direct 
from  growers  . ..  make  money 
from  unused  land. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue 
end  Planting  Guide — FREE 


SUNCREST  NURSERIES  !FTI 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
—  farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 

berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  FREE  catalog.  Stock 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville.  Fruit  Trees,  Dwarf 
and  Standard,  Berries.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed.  Our  75th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
300  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


trees  to? 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


• -  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS  —  Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices  Place  your  order  now  for 
Spring  planting  while  specie  sand  sizes  are  available. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65,  RIMMERSBURG,  PA. 


— -  LEADING  KINDS  OF  - 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
FREE  PRICE  LIST.  ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  PLANT 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
os  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  *11  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


At  the  NJVGA 
Convention 

Young  vegetable  growers  in  the 
Northeast  brought  honors  home  to 
their  region  from  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Junior  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Assn,  in  Mississippi 
last  month.  James  W.  Harper  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  organization,  John 
Porter,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  was 
presented  a  special  achievement 
award,  and  Peter  Ochs,  Warwick, 
N.  Y.,  won  the  NJVGA’s  fresh  market 
award  and  was  also  named  to  the 
executive  committee. 

A  sophomore  in  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering  at  Cornell  University,  Peter 
Ochs,  13,  this  past  year  grew  $3,176 
worth  of  vegetables  —  mostly  sweet 
corn  and  tomatoes,  but  12  kinds  in 
all  —  on  4.75  acres  of  his  father’s 
farm  land  in  Warwick,  N  .Y.  His  costs 
came  to  only  $873.  Selling  chiefly  at 
his  roadside  stand  on  the  front  lawn, 
he  achieved  a  reputation  for  quality 
produce.  He  fertilized  his  crops  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil  test,  he  employed 
starter  solutions,  and  he  mulched 
with  black  plastic  film;  the  latter,  he 
has  found,  with  good  care,  can  be 
used  for  two  or  more  years.  Pro¬ 
viding  almost  perfect  insect  and 
disease  control,  Peter  irrigated  from 
three  to  six  times  by  means  of  an 
eight-horse-power  pump  with  a  three- 
inch  main  line  and  two-inch  laterals. 

Dean  L.  Hoag,  19,  Spencerport, 
N.  Y.,  was  named  regional  winner 
in  fresh  market  vegetable  competi¬ 
tion.  He  grew  $1,459  worth  of  22 
vegetables.  With  tomatoes  and  pick¬ 
ling  cucumbers  his  big  items,  costs 
came  to  $640,  exclusive  of  labor. 
State  winners  in  the  contest  were: 
R.  Craig  Self,  Wallingford,  Conn.; 
Betty-Lee  Campbell,  East  Corinth, 
Me.;  Earl  G.  Weber  Jr.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Arthur  Levesque,  Andover, 
Mass.;  Frank  W.  Gamache,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.;  George  E,  Farmer,  Pine 
City,  N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Sterling  Jr., 
Marion  Center,  Pa.;  and  G.  Roger 
Mumma,  Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

James  Harper  also  received  an 
honor  in  the  NJVGA  variety  trials 
contest;  he  was  named  Northeast  re¬ 
gional  Manner.  State  winners  were 
David  Engstrom,  Wallingford,  and 
Charles  Scheer,  Kensington,  a  tie: 
Gary  L.  Dunphy,  No.  Anson,  Me.; 
John  J.  Heise,  White  Hall,  Md.;  David 
Healey,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Dean  L. 
Hoag  and  Marshall  B.  Krause,  Byron, 
N.  Y.,  a  tie;  and  Lowell  England, 
Belington,  W.  Va. 


Raspberry  Culture 

My  Morrison  black  raspberry  canes 
are  now  about  seven  feet  in  length, 
but  they  are  all  lying  across  the 
ground.  How  much  of  them  should 
I  cut  off  in  Spring?  Some  of  their 
ends  have  taken  root.  f.  n. 

The  black  raspberry  canes  may  be 
cut  back  to  a  length  of  about  three 
feet  in  Spring.  Next  year  the  new 
canes  will  grow  erect  and  be  much 
easier  to  manage.  When  the  new 
shoots  are  knee-high,  pinch  off  the 
ends  to  make  them  branch.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  cut  the  branches  to  a 
length  of  about  eight  inches. 

Any  tips  now  growing  into  the 
ground  may  be  taken  up  in  the 
Spring  and  set  out  to  increase  your 
stock. 


Pruning  Maple  Trees 

When  can  I  prune  my  Maple  tree? 
Connecticut  m.  s.  a.,  jr. 

Maple  trees  can  be  pruned  almost 
any  time  that  it  is  convenient  except 
early  Spring  when  the  sap  is  flowing. 
Fall  or  Winter  would  be  satisfactory. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


IT'S  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


HOFFMAN  HAS  ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES! 

"Viking"  Trefoil,  "Climax"  Timothy, 
"Pennscott"  Clover,  "Minhafer" 
Oats,  "DuPuits",  "Vernal"  and  "939" 
brand  Alfalfas,  Orange  Sorghum, 
"Triple-Purpose"  Pasture,  "S-3 7“ 
Orchard  Grass. 


For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept.  31 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LANDISVILLE,  PEMMA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  qualify  seeds  since  1 899 


Buokefo  iff;  Ripe 

TOMATOES 


ONE  VINE 


One  packet  of  this  sensational 
Tomato  grown  right  in  your 
own  garden,  will  produce  enough 
fruit  for  the  average  family. 

New  BURGESS  CLIMBING 

Tjt^QPKL°tSK(D[p 

TOMATO  grows  10  to  18  ft. 
high  on  trellis  or  side  of  build¬ 
ing.  Huge,  meaty,  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  weigh  up  to 
2  lbs.  Wonderful  flavor. 
Awarded  Agricultural 
Research  Foundation 
’’Seal  of  Approval/’ 

Special  Introductory  4  n 
Oiler:  Trial  Packet  only!  11a 
3  Packets  for  25c  ^  ** 

FREE  Garden  Guide 
■•BLIZZARD  BELT’’  S^efls!  Bu'lbs^nd  mms" 

BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
163-B,  GALESBURG,  MICHIGAN 


BLUE 

5PRUIE 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6  in. 
tall — only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tail.  Five  each:  Norway 
Spruce.  Douglas  Fir,  Engelmann 
Blue  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all 
20  for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  FREE 
Illustrated  FOLDER  of  small  ever¬ 
green  trees.  ALL  TREES  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  R  N  - 1 1 9  Fryeburg,  Maine 


"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  fot 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
5c  for  mailing  125  seed  rnrr 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  I"  IttC 
CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  ...  Now  Combined  With 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  416  Rockford,  ILL. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


SPECIAL 

TRIAL 

OFFER! 


// 


Seneca 


Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Four  Top  Quality  Seneca  Hybrids, 
including  Seneca  Chief,  insure  De¬ 
licious  Eating  Corn  throughout  the 
season.  Enough  seed  to  plant  660 
ft.  of  row  with  full  instructions  for 
planting  and 
care  of  each  hy- 
b ri d,  ail  for 
$1.00.  Mail  to¬ 
day  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon 
*with  a  dollar 
bill. 


|  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

I  Box  229  ,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

J  □  Send  me  special  introductory 
I  offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

I  □  Send  me  1959  GARDEN  SEED 
CATALOG. 

| Name . 


Address. 


TREES,PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
complete  assortments 
in  the  country. 

Quality  unexcelled. 

Our  New  Catalog 
gives  prices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  in 
natural  color,  and 
complete  planting  and  cultural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  20-A 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


FARMERS  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 

We  have  saved  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  26  years  we  have  been  in  business. 
WHY  NOT  CHECK  OUR  QUOTATION  PRICES  WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  PAYING. 

Write  in  for  our  free  weekly  truck  or  carload  quotation.  You  can  pick  up  by  truck 
at  our  Buffalo  plant  or  we  can  ship  cars  to  nearest  railroad  your  area. 

FIERCE  GRAIN  CORPORATION 
1040  Seneca  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


January  3,  1959 
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0.6ANS 


TIRE  CO. 
INC. 


New  England's  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN—QU  ARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 

INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Ply  Price 

Highway 
Size  Ply 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

700/16 

6... 

.  29.00 

700/16 

6. 

750/16 

6... 

24.95 

750/16 

10. 

750/20 

10... 

64.50 

750/18 

8. 

825/20 

10... 

.  75.00 

750/20 

10. 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.95 

825/20 

10. 

900/20 

10... 

82.95 

900/20 

10. 

1000/20 

12... 

99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

1100/20 

12... 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12. 

Price 

.$24.95 
.  24.95 
.  27.95 
.  37.90 
.  59.95 
.  69.50 
.  72.50 
.  95.90 
.  99.50 


357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  EXport  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC.  — TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


RUPTURE 

-EASER® 

(A  PIPER  BRACE  PRODUCT) 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 

w.y..,.  , umhm  iP»t.  No.  2606561** 


Brand  New  Government  Surplus 

Tractor  Tire  Chains 

All  chains  18^'  long,  18}fc"  wide. 
Constructed  of  %"  welded,  twisted  links. 
Can  be  adjusted  to  most  tire  sizes. 

Send  Money  Order  or  Certified  Check.  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  on  Orders  of  Six  Pairs  or  More. 


$12 


.95 


DOUBLE  $5.95 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things  I  Work,  play, 
sleep,  even  bathe  wearing  your 
KUPTUKE-EASEU.  Soft,  flat  groin 
pad  holds  reducible  inguinal  rupture 
without  steel  or  leather  *andsl  NO 
FITTING.  Merely  adjust  back  lac¬ 
ing  and  leg  straps,  snap  in  front  I 
For  men,  women,  children.  Give 
measurement  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen,  state  right.  •  left  side  or 
double.  Postage  prepaid  except 
C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may  be  dangerousl 
Order  today! 

2.000,000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Money-Back  Trial 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-19 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo, 


GOVT  SURPIUS 


tleK 


EACH  CHAIN 
F.O.B.  Lima 

FIVE-ACRE 

AUTO 

WRECKINGC0. 

1608  FINDLAY 
ROAD 

LIMA,  OHIO 
Phone:  CA  4-5721 


BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S,  Gov’t.  Jeeps,  trucks,  fork¬ 
lifts.  tents,  tools,  machinery,  motors,  typewriters,  hy¬ 
draulics.  tires,  camping  equipment  and  1000’s  of  other 
items  that  sell  as  low  as  1.  2,  or  3%  of  original  LOW  Gov’t 
cost!  Send  $1,00  TODAY  for  complete  instructions  and 
list  of  depots  to 

l  AVIATION  SURPLUS  CENTER,  Dept.  RN  5  Bm  789Jork,  Pa. 

FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold, 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mall.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  845-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  and  UNHURTilii 


rrn 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 


New  Portable  Pocket-Size  Water  Heater 

Catches  PIace  ‘n  water:  plug:  in  socket.,  .turn  on  switch! 

Hot  Water!  Thousands  use  for  bathing,  washing: 
MOT©  I  clothes,  dishes,  cream  separators,  pails,  shaving: 
.  .  ,|Heats  small  quantities  very  quick!  Heating: 
6peed  of  large  quantities  depends  on  quantity. 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons 
without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are 
released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give  animal 
confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or  springs  to 
break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  for 
valuable  FREE  40 -page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets 
illus_txatec[  _by_  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-J 'WATER  STToSSTn rNG7~N7~Yl 

Please  send  me  Free  40 -Page  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


AGENTS 

laouui  ouit-y  w  i  ix  uj  aavertise  n  ror  us,  wo  m  on?  ?  o 

will  let  yoa  now  have  one  for  only  $1.98  plus  tax,  o  «  o  oc  K 

ccun  Ufl  uniirv  Just  name  and  address, 
oLNU  NU  MUNtl  Pay  postman  $1.98  plus  LIMITED  SI  Qfl 
Federal  Tax.  C.O.D.  postal  charges.  Satisfaction  TlUFnnlv  I 
guaranteed  or  return  within  10  days  for  refund,  1 1  ”  V  Ulllj  I 
BOIL-QWIK,  4SS4  Broadway,  Dept.  H  -  1 52  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y, _ 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 

Irotary  tractors 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  IowmIi 
Mows  lawn  •  Haul*  In  the  field.  Hloh  quality  machine 
”■  Scythe*  •  Roller  All  »teel  construction.  Models  from; 
Sulky  •Soravt  21/,  to  3*/t  HP.  Engines  usedc 
Mulches  Briggs  A.  Stratton.  Clinton  an<f 

Ar  Koh,er-  Extra  bi«  Goodyear  tire*. 

AC  rower  Generator  Rever„  and  ,u),  differential.  Auto. 
Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  N«.* 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  dftff 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk, 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  I. 


FREE  OFFER 

FOR  YOU:  One  dozen  first  quality, 
Regular  Standard  Nylon  Bristle 

TOOTH  BRUSHES  ($4.68  value). 
See  our  ad  in  Dealers  Mart-Automo¬ 
tive— on  page  21.  SYRACUSE  BRUSH 
AND  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 


★  Penlite  Batteries — Last 
1000  hours 

★  Simple  to  Assemble 

★  Personal  Portable 
Radio  with  Case 

★  Complete  with  Pro¬ 
fessional  Earphone 

★  Guaranteed  to  Operate 


INTERESTING  —  EDUC  ATIONAL-E  AS  Y-TO -BUILD 

PORTABLE  TRANSISTOR  RADIO  KIT 

Complete  —  Nothing  Else  to  Buy  — 

No  Soldering  —  Screwdriver  Only  Tool  Needed 

Here’s  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  every  youngster  to 
build  a  quality,  portable  transistor  radio  that  is  guaranteed  to 
give  amazingly  clear  reception  even  from  distant  stations.  This 
is  not  an  ordinary  “crystal  set”  but  a  carefully  engineered  unit 
utilizing  the  Germanium  Diode  developed  for  radar  plus  the 
Transistor  for  superior  amplification  of  sound. 

A  screwdriver  is  the  only  tool  needed  It.’s  simple  to  follow 
the  step-by-step  assembly  instructions.  The  kit  contains  all 
necessary  components  plus  a  “Trans- Assembly  Template.” 
Gift  boxed.  You’ll  be  wise  to  buy  several  for  n, 

your  own  youngster  and  lads  and  lassies 
on  your  gift  list.  ppd 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  If  C.O.D.  Fees  Extra. 
Money-Back  Guarantee. 

SCOTT  MITCHELL  HOUSE,  INC. 

Dept.  7510,  415  S.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WELD.  BRAZE.  ANYONE  CAN  WELD  AT  HOME  .FOUR-WAY 


SEND  ONLY  $3.00 

Homeowners,  mechanics,  farmers,  hobbyists!  Make  repairs  f  Pay  Postman 
at  home,  farm  or  shop  on  fenders,  bodies,  bicycles,  tna-  '  Balance 

chinery — almost  anything  of  metal.  No  experience  needed.  . 

Welder  comes  complete  with  twin  carbon  arc-torch  and  *  Plus  Charges 

accessories  at  low,  low  price.  Operates  from  any  properly 
wired  110  V.  A.C.  or  D.C.  line.  Order  from  this  ad.  10  day 
money  back  guarantee.  Literature  on  larger  equipment  FREE. 

FOUR-WAY  WILDER  CD.,  Dept. fbsn  1810  S.  Federal  St,  Chicago  16 


Winter  Poultry  Meeting 
in  New  Hampshire 

According  to  a  panel  of  poultry- 
men  at  the  recent  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Growers  Assn,  winter  meet¬ 
ing  in  Manchester,  some  form  of  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  is  advisable  for  lay¬ 
ing  birds,  particularly  for  hatching- 
egg  layers. 

Harvey  Taylor  of  Arbor  Acres 
Farm,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  told  how 
White  Rocks  on  restricted,  but  high- 
energy,  feed  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  not  only  produced  a 
dozen  eggs  on  a  pound  less  feed  but 
also  looked  much  better  than  did 
birds  on  regular  full  feed.  Restricted 
feeding  of  low-efficiency  rations,  how¬ 
ever,  he  acknowledged,  partially 
starved  the  birds.  Richard  Goodell  of 
Nichols,  Inc.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  advo¬ 
cated  either  a  very  high  fiber  feed 
for  broiler  hatching-egg  flocks  or  else 
actual  retricted  feeding.  Fifty  cents 
or  more  per  layer  was  the  extra 
profit  he  attributed  to  reduced  feed¬ 
ing.  But  John  Snyder  of  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y  ,  thought 
that  providing  a  bulky  feed  for  the 
layers  was  better  than  restricting 
their  feed;  it  was  more  practical. 
Fred  Garland  of  the  Purina  Research 
Farm  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  brought  out 
the  influence  of  environment  on  feed¬ 
ing.  In  a  test  of  caged  layers  in  in¬ 
sulated,  uninsulated  and  heated 
houses,  the  birds  in  the  insulated 
house  without  heat  produced  most 
profitably,  he  said. 

Cleveland  Webster,  an  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  egg  producer,  reported  that 
restricting  the  feed  of  his  pullets 
during  their  growing  period  resulted 
in  lower  costs,  fewer  small  eggs,  low 
mortality,  and  eventual  production  of 
a  dozen  eggs  on  about  4.5  pounds  of 
feed. 


PENB  Policy 

At  their  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
month,  directors  of  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board  called  on  all 
levels  of  the  poultry  industry  to  uni¬ 
fy  support  of  PENB  as  the  consumer 
information  agency  serving  both 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  throughout 
the  nation.  “This  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  “President  L.  N.  Thompson  de¬ 
clared,  “as  we  move  into  a  period 
when  heavy  supplies  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  marketed.”  PENB’s 
strategically  located  offices,  its  test 
kitchens,  professional  staff,  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumer  information  out¬ 
lets  and  20  years  of  know-how  were 
regarded  as  strong  assets  for  stimu¬ 
lating  consumption  of  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try. 

But  the  PENB  directors  also  made 
this  declaration  of  policy: 

“PENB  recognizes  and  respects: 

1.  The  rights  of  the  poultry  industry 
to  expect  one  over-all  consumer  infor¬ 
mation  agency  unifying,  coordinating, 
and  speaking  for  all  phases  of  eggs  and 
poultry  meat. 

2.  The  right  of  the  investors  to  insist 
that  money  from  egg  interests  be  spent 
on  egg  promotion,  money  from  broiler 
interests  be  spent  on  broiler  promotion, 
money  from  turkey  interests  be  spent 
on  turkey  promotion,  money  from  duck 
interests  be  spent  on  duck  promotion, 
and  money  from  goose  interests  be  spent 
on  goose  promotion.  PENB  pledges  to 
work  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
ends.” 

GLF  to  Process  and 
Market  Poultry 

The  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
Inc.,  has  assumed  the  management 
of  Crosby  Poultry,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 
The  Crosby  plant  serves  more  than 
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James  Wiley  of  Whitmoyer  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  stressed 
that  the  capillaria  worms  so  wide¬ 
spread  today  often  go  unnoticed  in 
infected  flocks.  The  pigeon  is  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  of  them,  he  said,  and 
they  can  be  identified  only  by  labora¬ 
tory  procedures.  While  triple¬ 
strength  antihelmintnics  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  them,  Dr.  Wiley  stated,  Vita¬ 
min  A  is  successful  in  overcoming 
damage  they  cause.  He  recommended 
12,000  extra  units  of  Vitamin  A  in 
each  pound  of  feed  for  afflicted  birds. 
Sanitation,  he  concluded,  was  the 
one  means  of  eliminating  capillaria 
worms  from  infected  premises. 

In  the  discussion  on  “automatic 
poultrying,”  William  Newson,  Grove- 
ton,  said  that  in  his  remodelled  barn, 
windowless  pens  have  proved  more 
satisfactory  for  his  heavies  producing 
hatching  egg  than  has  its  solar  floor. 
The  house  has  automatic  ventilation, 
feeding,  watering,  and  pit  cleaning. 
Not  counting  the  original  structure, 
the  housing  cost  $6.00  per  bird.  Each 
has  1.5  square  feet  of  space.  One  man 
takes  care  of  5,500  breeders  and 
replacements.  Joseph  Archambault, 
Hollis,  told  how  in  his  automatic 
house  one  man  gathers  5,000  eggs 
per  hour  by  a  belt  system,  more  than 
four  times  as  many  as  directly  by 
hand. 

Harold  Caldwell,  Littleton,  Mass., 
said  that  in  his  automatic  building, 
there  are  elevated  pits  under  which 
the  layers  can  move.  In  use  five  years, 
the  system  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Wentworth, 
N.  H.,  said  he  houses  a  bird  in  1.5 
square  feet  on  wire  floors.  This 
crowding  has  not  bothered  the  birds, 
he  said,  for  comparable  birds  in  con¬ 
ventional  spacing  actually  laid  one 
less  egg  per  bird  per  year,  240  to 
the  crowded  ones’  241.  The  pens  also 
utilize  rollaway  egg  nests.  Fletcher 
stated  that  he  selected  wire  floors 
rather  than  slats  because  of  their 
lower  installation  costs. 

Richard  Warren 


300  stores  and  restaurants  in  western 
New  York  and  northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  buys  from  more  than 
100  poultrymen  in  that  area. 

G.  L.  F.  plans  to  modernize  the 
Crosby  operation  and  double  its  out¬ 
put  of  poultry  meat.  The  line  of 
whole  and  cut-up  fryers  will  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  frozen  fowl,  turkeys 
and  roasters.  Norton  Lane  has  been 
named  acting  plant  manager;  Donald 
McCuskar  is  to  be  sales  manager. 

G.  L.  F.  products  are  sold  through 
231  retail  service  stores  and  300  fran¬ 
chised  dealers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Nutrition, 

By  W.  R.  Ewing . $12.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  &  Marsden .  7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  5.00 

Poultryman’s  Manual, 

J.  W.  Bailey .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc; 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

rT^TlSARRISON’S,,,,,,, 

CORNISH  KINGS 

More  Weight!  More  Meat! 

Cornish  Kings  are  the  proven  addition  to  the 
Garrison  line  of  specialized  crosses  for 
meat  production — and  what  a  marvel  they 
are  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  demand  for 
real  premium  quality  in  Rock  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  caponettes  and  roasters. 
Cornish  Kings  pack  plenty  of  wallop  in 
growth  and  feed  conversion — for  they  are 
three-quarter  pure  Cornish,  right  out  of 
our  selection  pressure  breeding  pens.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Send  10d  for 
new  book  “How  to  Run  a  One-Man 
Broiler  Business.”  Ask  for  free  copy  of 
“How  to  Use  Cornish  Crosses.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHAMPION 
PROFIT  MAKERS 

LAYERS  and  MEAT  BIRDS 

Bigger  egg  profits  with  Wene  Champion 
Bloodline  Wh.  Leghorns!  Extra  large  extra 
fancy  eggs  with  Wene 
Minorca  Leghorns!  Sen¬ 
sational  dual  profit 
Silver  Columbian  egg 
cross!  Production  Reds, 

New  Hampshires,  Rocks. 

Latest  meat  develop¬ 
ments!  Catalog  free. 

Send  card  today! 

WENE  CHICKS 
Box  A-1,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WENE 

EXTRA- Profit 

mm 


WENE 


Backache  & 
Nerve  Tension 

SECONDARY  TO  KIDNEY  IRRITATION 

NEW  YORK — Thanks  to  new  scientific  formula¬ 
tion,  thousands  of  sufferers  may  now  escape  from 
severe  Backache,  Nervousness,  Tension,  Headache, 
Worry,  Loss  of  Sleep  and  that  old,  tired,  depressed 
feeling,  which  result  as  secondary  effects  from 
common  Kidney  and  Bladder  Irritations.  In  such 
cases,  NEW  IMPROVED  CYSTEX  usually  gives 
quick,  wonderful,  calming  relief  by  combating 
irritating  germs  in  acid  kidney  eliminations  and 
by  relaxing,  analgesic  pain  relief.  Over  a  billion 
CYSTEX  tablets  used  by  young  and  old  prove 
safety  and  success.  Get  CYSTEX  from  your  drug¬ 
gist  today  without  prescription.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  See  how  fast  you  improve. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,- 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


tubs,-  "J  ?§ 

IAYS  1 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Usa 
'/6  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  ua 
to  3000  GPH ;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25"  well.  |"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup.  J 

ling  included  tree.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH:  1 
or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  |i/4»  inlet; 

I  "outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don' 
Belay— send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
A.ABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Terse 


For  Eggs  and 


K.L  " >'"«  r  “17™. 

oppose  bird.  Lots  ot  b,g  bro«n  OK 
,  meat  quality  {rora  br^;e{ao6reFREE 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Wn  e 
nd  price  list.  Box  ,45. 


OTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Wallingford, Conn. 


STARTED  AVHITE  CO R  N ISH -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE!:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883.  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.N.  Y. 

1 080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUA  KERTOWN.  PA. 

January  3,  1959 


At  "Quickie" 

Poultry  Convention 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  discussion  at  the  Eastern 
Regional  “Quickie”  Convention  held 
at  the  Shelton  Hotel  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  10-12.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Northeast  Poultry  Producers 
Council  (NEPPCO),  the  American 
Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation 
and  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Poultry  Associations.  Attendance  was 
good. 

FeaUires  of  the  first  day’s  session 
included  a  talk  by  Prof.  Lawrence 
Rhoades  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  who  spoke  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  poultry  and  egg  industry, 
and  a  panel  discussion  on  started 
pullets.  Large  volume  with  greater 
capital,  according  to  Prof.  Rhoades, 
was  essential  to  keep  pace  with  the 
agricultural  revolution.  The  methods 
would  be  individual  expansion,  co 
operative  production  or  integration. 
Agreement  was  expressed  by  Ray 
Delano  of  YVirthmore  Feeds  who  de¬ 
clared  that  poultrymen  must  set  their 
sights  on  laying  flocks  of  14,000  to 
20,000  birds  . 

The  “started  pullet”  panel  brought 
out  a  great  deal  of  debate.  Dr.  Ron¬ 
ald  Aines  of  Rutgers  presented  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  that  a  farm  with  a 
3,500-capacity  layer  house  could  earn 
an  income  of  $2,760  with  started 
pullets,  as  compared  with  an  income 
of  $2,100  on  a  poultry  farm  where 
hatching  is  done.  However,  Robert 
Cobb  of  Concord,  Mass.,  was  firm  in 
his  opinion  that  started  pullet  pro¬ 
grams  presented  serious  contractural 
problems  and,  further,  that  they 
would  lead  to  further  overproduction. 

The  second  day’s  program  cen¬ 
tered  on  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  local  egg 
marketing  cooperatives  in  New 
England.  Moderated  by  William  H. 
Prigmore,  assistant  general  manager 
of  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange, 
the  panel  emphasized  the  need  for 


.01 1  %  Antibiotics, 

4%  More  Eggs 

Hens  lay  more  eggs  in  Winter 
when  fed  mash  to  which  terramycin 
or  aureomycin  has  been  added.  So 
declare  poultry  researchers  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Wooster  after  four  years  of 
trials.  But  antibiotics  were  found 
to  be  of  little  egg  benefit  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall. 

Added  to  the  mash  at  the  rate  of 
100  grams  per  ton,  the  antibiotics 
caused  an  average  egg-production 
increase  of  four  per  cent.  The  birds 
needed  less  feed  for  each  dozen  of 
eggs  produced,  too;  fertility,  hatcha- 
bility  and  egg  quality  v/ere  not 
affected.  The  100-gram  level  of  terra¬ 
mycin  also  seemed  to  strengthen  egg 
shells. 

The  greatest  stimulus  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction  by  an  antibiotic  was  in  birds 
initially  laying  at  a  rate  below  50 
per  cent;  it  increased  production  of 
some  by  14  per  cent.  Work  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  has  shown 
this,  too. 

When  to  provide  the  antibiotics  de¬ 
pends  pretty  much  on  the  senses  of 
the  poultryman,  according  to  the 
Ohio  Station.  His  detection  of  a  low 
level  of  infection,  of  special  stress. 


merger.  Panel  members  included: 
Howard  Whalen  of  Brockton  Coop¬ 
erative  Poultry  Producers;  Joseph 
Farrelly  of  Eastern  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers  in  Providence; 
Harold  Ek  of  New  Hampshire  Egg 
Producers  Co-op. .  in  Derry;  H.  W. 
Bermander  of  Connecticut  Poultry 
Producers  Co-op.  in  Hamden;  and 
John  B.  Randall  of  the  Springfield 
Co-op.  Market.  They  represented  five 
of  the  eight  egg  cooperatives  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposed  merger,  the 
other  three  being  Connecticut  Fann¬ 
ers  Co  op.  Assn.,  Hamden;  Co-op. 
Poultry  Auction;  and  Willimantic 
Poultry  Assn. 

As  outlined  by  the  speakers,  the 
New  England  egg  market,  offering 
the  best  return  on  eggs  anywhere 
in  the  country,  consumes  close  to  25 
per  cent  more  eggs  than  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  area.  This  market  can, 
according  to  the  experts,  compete, 
successfully  with  southern  and  mid- 
western  eggs  on  a  consistent  quality 
basis,  but  there  -must  be  less  duplica¬ 
tion  of  plant  operations,  more  plant 
mechanization  and  central  grading, 
strong  promotion  and  advertising  and 
a  uniform  system  of  pricing.  Ail 
these  goals  can  best  be  attained,  it 
was  agreed,  with  a  single  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

Prigmore  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  producer  groups  in  Maine  and 
Vermont  will  consider  becoming  par¬ 
ties  to  this  consolidation  plan  for  the 
New  England  egg  cooperatives.  As 
to  the  argument  that  has  been  raised 
by  some  poultrymen  that  the  merger 
would  make  too  large  a  cooperative, 
Prigmore  noted  that  the  Central 
California  Co-op.,  handling  two 
million  eggs  successfully,  has  plans 
for  enlargement. 

Also  speaking  at  this  session  was 
Warren  A.  Ranney,  GLF  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  who  emphasized  the 
need  for  producers  to  integrate  their 
production  with  marketing  so  as  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  large 
supermarkets. 

Other  speakers  included  Tom  Law¬ 
rence  of  Lawrence-Leiter  Co.,  man¬ 
agement  consultants,  Don  Corbett  of 
Ft.  Halifax  Packing  Co.,  Waterville, 
Me.,  and  H.  E.  Dillingham  of  Bruce 
Dodson  Co.,  Kansas  City.  w.  f.  b. 


or  of  the  especially  cold  weather 
that  lowers  resistance  to  respiratory 
infections  would  suggest  their  ad¬ 
dition.  Neither  aureomycin  nor  terra¬ 
mycin  is  a  nutrient;  they  merely 
prevent  or  control  disease. 

Ordinarily,  an  increase  of  four  per 
cent  in  eggs  will  cover  the  costs  of 
the  antibiotics,  according  to  the  Sta¬ 
tion.  Any  further  increase  would  be 
profit.  For  hatching  eggs,  the  break¬ 
even-point  for  antibiotic  addition 
comes  at  a  lower  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease.  Each  egg  is  worth  quite  a 
bit  more. 


The  difference  between  a  moral 
man  and  a  man  of  honor  is  that  the 
latter  regrets  a  discreditable  act 
even  when  it  has  worked.  —  H.  L. 
Mencken,  Prejudices ,  Series  IV, 

p.  206. 

FARM  OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR 
HAS  DOUBLED  SINCE  1940 


IT’S  IMPORTANT 


BECAUSE  THE  CHICKS  YOU  BUY 
DETERMINE  THE  PROFIT  YOU 


WILL  MAKE  NEXT  YEAR! 

When  you  buy  Parmenter  Chicks,  you 
are  buying  from  an  established  breeder 
with  a  background  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  scientific,  selective  breeding.  There’s 
nothing  haphazard  about  a  Parmenter 
Chick  —  it’s  bred  to  produce  large,  high 
quality  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Choose 
any  of  these  proven  Parmenter  Profit 
Producers. 

Parmenter  R.  I.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  egg  laying  fowl  — 
proved  by  top  placement  in  Egg  Laying  Tests 
for  over  25  years. 

Parmenter  MASS.  WHITES 

Parmenter  Reds  plus  Parmenter  Dominant 
Whites  combine  to  make  this  WHITE  Cross¬ 
breed.  Quantity  production  of  Quality  Eggs. 
Dresses  off  white. 


Hubbard 

CHICKS  make 
GREAT  iat«s 


Parmenter  SEX-LINKS 

The  only  Sex-Link  with  guaranteed  Parmenter 
ancestry.  Prolific  egg  producers  on  an  economical 
feed  ratio. 

ORDER  YOUR  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Parmenter  Started  Pullets  available  on 
order  in  Northeast  area.  Call  us  or  see 
our  representative  for  full  details. 

Phone  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 


HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 


FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE.  N.  H.  LANCASTER.  PA.  •  STATESVILLE.  N.C 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here's  real  "eatin’  size”  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  to  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  egg s  a  year. 
We’ve  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  4,  Pa. 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 
GREATEST 
HEATING  ECONOMY! 


RITE  WAY 


WITH  A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 
FURNACE 


•  Save  up  to  30%  in 
fuel  costs 

•  Fully  automatic- 
burns  coal  too 

•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood-convenience 
gas  or  oil 

Free  installation  planning 

service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 


Of 


RITEWAY  MEG.  CO. 


1010-C  E.  Main  St. 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 


Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En.ioyagoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


EAR  NOISES 


li 


.thousands  report. 


Wonderful  relief  from  years 
of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing  7r 
caused  by  catarrh  of  the  <’1 
head!  That’s  what  these  folks  y 
{many  past  70)  reported  after  using  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT. 
This  may  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer. 
NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with  your 
catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises:  Mucus 
dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  by 
mucus.  Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  day. 
Hear— but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  bet¬ 
ter  on  clear  days — worse  on  rainy  days,  or 
with  a  cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells, 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  or  others. 
If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
head,  you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our  past 
21  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PROOF 
OF  RELIEF  and  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 


THE  ELIVliO  CO.,  Dept. 9Rni, Davenport,  Iowa 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY  ‘ 

BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices.  I 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG1 
ROCK  DAI  E  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.8R-54  JOLIET,  ILL. 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
■with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WOMAN  AND  HOMUp-f) 


New  Year  Contentment 


A  Winter’s  night  of  snow  and  sleet, 

The  walls  of  home  a  safe  retreat, 
Companionship  of  someone  dear, 

A  bright  wood  fire  warm  with  cheer, 
Apples  to  munch  and  books  to  read  . 
What  more  could  heart  desire  indeed? 


Maine 


Elizabeth  Caswell 


Frozen  Fruits  to  the  Rescue 


Frozen  fruits  in  your  freezer  are 
the  answer  to  the  usual  question  of 
desserts  and  we  all  use  them  for 
pies  and  shortcakes.  But  you’re  in  for 
a  real  variety  of  taste  treats  with  the 
recipes  below.  I’ve  had  a  fine  time 
with  my  freezer! 

Strawberry  Cupcakes 

Use  Vz  cup  shortening;  %  cup 
sugar;  2  eggs;  2  cups  sifted  cake 
flour;  2  teaspoons  baking  powder;  Vz 
teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
Vz  teaspoon  ground  cloves;  1  cup 
frozen  strawberries  and  juice 
thawed. 

This  makes  24  cupcakes,  or  one 
8-  or  9-inch  square  cake.  Grease  pans 
or  bake  in  paper-lined  cupcake  tins. 

Blend  shortening  and  sugar  gradu- 
aly  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs 
one  at  a  time  and  beat  well  after 
each  addition.  Alternately  add  sifted 
dry  ingredients  and  berries  with 
juice.  Save  some  of  berries  for  'icing. 

Bake  cupcakes  15  to  20  minutes  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (375  degrees 
F.);  or  about  45  minutes  for  a 
square  cake.  Remove  from  pan.  Cool 
and  spread  with  the  following  frost¬ 
ing. 

Pink  Fluff  Frosting 

Use  1  egg  white;  V4  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  3  tablespoons  cold 
water  or  strawberry  juice;  1  cup 
brown  sugar,  packed;  14  teaspoon 
salt;  Vz  cup  frozen  strawberries, 
drained. 

Measure  all  ingredients  except 
berries  into  top  of  double  boiler. 
Place  over  boiling  water  and  beat 
for  four  minutes.  Add  berries  and 
beat  another  three  minutes  or  Until 
frosting  stands  in  peaks.  Spread  on 
cooled  cupcakes  or  large  cake.  Makes 
enough  to  frost  24  cupcakes  or  one 
square  cake  generously. 

Note:  V4  cup  strawberries  and.  V4 
cup  stewed  pink  rhubarb  may  be 
used  instead  of  all  strawberries;  the 
difference  is  not  noticeable. 

Individual  Cherry  Cobblers 

Use  3  tablespoons  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  V4  cup  sugar;  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter;  rich  biscuit  dough; 
1  qt-carton  frozen  cherries,  drained; 
juice  from  cherries,  plus  water  to 
make  1  cup. 

Defrost  cherries,  drain,  reserving 
liquid.  Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  but¬ 
ter,  cherries,  and  cherry  juice  (see 
above — juice  with  water).  Stir  well 
and  turn  into  6  small  individual  but¬ 
tered  baking  dishes. 

Roll  biscuit  dough  ^-inch  thick; 
cut  6  equal  rounds,  each  to  fit  top 
of  individual  pans;  make  a  few  slits 
in  dough  to  permit  escape  of  steam. 
Fit  each  round  over  dish,  pressing 
dough  against  edge  of  seal. 

Bake  for  10  minutes  in  a  very  hot 
oven  (450  degrees  F.);  then  reduce 
heat  to  moderate  (350  degrees  F.). 
Continue  baking  10  to  15  minutes 


longer.  Serve  warm  or  cold.  If  de¬ 
sired,  powdered  sugar  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  tops!  Serves  6. 

Peach  Dumplings 
Roll  or  pat  your  regular  baking 
powder  or  shortcake  mixture  V4- 
inch  thick.  Cut  in  4-inch  squares. 
Place  two  partially  thawed  peach 
halves  in  the  middle  of  each  square. 
(A  quart-size  container  yields  about 
12  peach  halves.)  Fill  the  center  of 
the  peaches  with  a  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon  mixture.  Draw  the  four  corners 
of  the4  dough  together  on  top  of  the 
fruit.  Pinch  edges  together  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Bake  30 
minutes  in  a  350  degree  F.  oven. 
Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Cross-stitch  Linens 


No.  2405 — Bold  colors  and  simple  cross-stitch 
combine  for  these  attractive  morning-glory 
designs.  Ideal  linens  for  the  guest  room,  or 
gifts.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  4  designs;  mater¬ 
ial  requirements;  stitch  illustrations;  color 
chart. 

No.  2405 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333-  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1.  N.  Y. 

For  first  class  mailing,  add  10c  per  pattern. 

Send  another  25  cents  for  the  needlework 
Album. 


The  three  S’s  —  starlings,  spar¬ 
rows  and  squirrels  —  are  the  three 
scrappers  of  the  winter  world.  Food 
goes  to  the  fittest  and  “fightingest.” 


Never  underestimate  the  value  of 
a  woman  .  .  .  who  can  cook  good 
meals!  She  is  the  gem  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  And  never  underestimate  the 
value  of  a  man  who  appreciates  that 
good  food!  p.  s. 


IS 


No-Bake  Cookies 
That  Make  a  Hit 

My  sister  gave  me  a  no-bake  reci¬ 
pe  for  candy  cookies  that  I  want  to 
pass  along.  My  brother  got  a  taste 
of  these  cookies  at  the  Quonset 
Naval  Base.  The  fellows  loved  them 
so  that  my  brothers  family  had  to 
spend  a  whole  evening  making  copies 
of  the  recipe  for  the  fellows  to  take 
home! 

Use  2  cups  granulated  sugar;  4 
tablespoons  cocoa;  1  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla;  1  stick  of  softened  butter  (Vi 
lb.)  Vz  cup  milk.  Mix.  Bring  the 
above  mixture  to  a  boil  in  double 
boiler  and  boil  for  15  minutes.  If 
done  in  pan  over  flame,  stir  and  don’t 
let  mixture  burn. 

Remove  from  fire  and  add  %  cup 
of  peanut  butter.  Stir  until  it  is 
melted  and  well  blended.  Now  add  3 
cups  of  Quick  Oats  and  mix  well. 
This  is  your  finished  cooky. 

Drop  cookies  by  spoonfuls  onto 
wax  paper  and  let  set  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  until  firm  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  and  eat.  Store  any  that  are  left 
in  a  cooky  container!  Makes  36  to  40 
cookies,  according  to  size  spoon  you 
use  for  dropping  onto  wax  paper. 

Note:  Have  the  peanut  butter 
and  Quick  Oats  all  measured  and 
ready  before  you  start  boiling  the 
first  mixture. 

You  can  add,  if  desired,  at  the 
time  that  the  Quick  Oats  are  added, 
any  one  of  the  following:  nuts,  shred¬ 
ded  or  flaked  coconut,  or  raisins. 

Rhode  Island  E.  V.  Bunnell 


Trouble  With  Pets 
Shedding  Fur  On  Rugs? 

Having  received  so  much  help  and 
pleasure  from  Woman  and  Home 
colunms,  I  feel  I  would  like  to  do 
my  share  by  sending  in  this  helpful 
bit. 

Again  our  dog  and  cat  pets  have 
been  shedding  fur  onto  our  rugs. 
For  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
solve  this  rug  problem.  Recently  I 
bought  at  a  dime  store  a  Du  Pont 
regular  comb,  seven  inches  long 
and  about  an  inch  wide.  Price  less 
than  20  cents! 

This  comb  I  attached  to  a  long 
mop  handle.  The  teeth  are  on  the 
sharp  side,  but  not  damaging  to  rugs. 
I  comb  the  rugs  first,  and  then  use 
my  vacuum  sweeper.  Believe  me,  it 
certainly  saves  the  hairs  from  get¬ 
ting  ground  in,  and  I  can  clean  the 
rugs  in  one  fourth  the  time  needed 
for  any  other  method  I’ve  tried. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Lattner 

New  York  State 


Home  Remedies  From 
50- Year-Old  Cookbook 

1.  Cultivate  a  smile — for  health’s 
sake. 

2.  A  sunbath  is  invaluable  —  for 
delicate  people. 

3.  A  low  pillow  will  —  decrease 
double  chins. 

4.  Licorice — sweetens  the  breath. 

5.  Borax  in  bath  water  —  pre¬ 
vents  perspiring. 

6.  Butter  prevents  —  burns  from 
blistering. 

7.  Brushing  eyebrows  daily  — 
makes  them  long. 

8.  Scrubbing  the  complexion  — 
does  not  injure  it. 

9.  Bed  linen  must  be  —  perfectly 
dry. 

10.  Put  alum  in  —  the  daily  foot 
bath! 

Sent  by  Helen  Le  Munyon,  Ohio. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


New  Pattern  Book 
Spring— Summer  1959 

Yes,  indeed!  The  new  Fashion 
Book  for  Spring-Summer  1959  will 
be  out  in  about  10  days.  We’re  tell¬ 
ing  you  right  now  so  that  you  can 
get  your  orders  in  right  away! 

There  is  so  much  interest  in  each 
season’s  pattern  catalog  that  we  are 
giving  this  advance  notice.  Your 
order  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the 
book  comes  off  the  press. 

The  Fashion  Book  this  year  is  full 
of  designs  you  will  love  to  choose 
from  for  all  the  girls  in  your  family: 
from  Baby  through  the  Grandmas. 

Just  send  35  cents  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  the  new  pattern 
catalog,  called  BASIC  FASHION. 

p.  s. 


FRESH  AND  NEW 


82C7  &  8268.  PICTURE 
PAIR!  8267,  in  sizes  10 
to  20.  Size  12  (32  bust) 
5  yds.,  35-in.  8268,  in 
sizes  3  to  8  years.  Size 
4,  2%  yds.,  35-in.  Two 
patterns,  25  cents  each. 

Please  print  your 
name,  full  address,  pat¬ 
tern  number  and  size 
desired.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SER¬ 
VICE,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first  class 
mailing. 

January  3,  1959 


8492.  ROLL  COLLAR 
Softness.  Bust  sizes  36  to 
52.  Size  38,  4%  yds.,  39-in; 
%  yd.  contrast.  25  cents. 

8181.  LOVELY  BOLERO 
dress  set.  Sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36,  (38  bust)  dress, 
4%  yds.,  35-in.;  %  yd. 
trim;  bolero,  2%  yd.  25c. 


LAVENDER  LACE 


•HARRIS  S«DS 

LAVENDER  LACE 
Showy  New  Hybrid  Petunia 

This  lovely  new  petunia  is  sure  to  win  applause. 
With  dramatic  effect,  it  combines  a  brand  new  color 
soft  rosy  lavender — and  a  striking  appearance. 

Large  flowers,  heavily  fringed  and  covered  with  a 
network  of  fine  dark  veins,  produced  in  great  num¬ 
bers  on  compact,  1-foot  plants. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC. 

10  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N  Y 

1959  CATALOG  now  reach f 


FARMERS! 

YOU  CAN  EARN 
EXTRA  $  $ 


WHEN .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


Add  friends,  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  your 
daily  life.  Our  program 
brings  paying  city 
guests  who  want  to 
spend  their  vacations 
on  a  farm  or  ranch. 


For  detailed 
write : 


information  — 


FARM  VACATIONS 
&  HOLIDAYS,  INC. 

Now  in  its  10th  successful  year.  Approved 
by  many  leading  farm  organizations. 
DEPT.  R 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


new 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  , . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 


Priced 
Low  As 

Now  Professions  I  __ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
opun  MO  MONTY  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
UC.1YU  ilU  IVlUnC  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-691 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  —  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  “an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in”  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  Is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  H, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Attention  Mothers  With 
Babies  —  3  Minutes 

or  less  heats  baby’s  bottle  to  a  sooth¬ 
ing  warmth.  My  bottle  warmer  is  non¬ 
electric,  all  aluminum,  and  fits  in  any 
6-inch  pan.  Converts  to  funnel  for 
filling  Mason  Jars.  Money  back  guar¬ 
anteed  by  me  personally.  One  dollar. 
Bill  Jockers,  R.  D.  1,  Grantville, 
Penna.  No  C.  O.  D.  Please. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "bolds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  Installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice.  Inc..  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  H,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


NEW  WINTER  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER'S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-46,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  id 


COBBLER  APRONS 

$1.75  each — 2  for  $3.25.  Best  quality  sanforized 
cotton.  Sizes  10-42.  Pink  or  blue  prints.  APRONS. 

8  EMERSON  RD„  NO.  READING,  MASS. 


cell/  ___|  CAVE  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 
btw  and  bAVt  blouse,  suit,  Ete. 
Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values 
ALEX  RODKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)— For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 

Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Jau.  17  closes  Jan.  2 
Feb.  7  closes  Jan.  23 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York.  _  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996, _ _ _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Wife  to  work  in  home,  husband 
to  assist  generally  on  outside  work.  Pleasant, 
private  quarters  with  bath.  Salary  open.  State 
qualifications  and  references.  BOX  3403,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

SUPT  Country  Estate,  work  with  and  super¬ 
vise  other  employees.  Experienced  general 
maintenance,  lawns  shrubbery,  greenhouse. 
Married,  wife  part-time,  no  copking,  modern 
5  room  cottage.  Permanent  position.  BOX  3500, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work. 
No  smoking.  Experience  unnecessary.  BOX 

3501.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ . 

WRITERS  wanted  immediately  for  freelance 
assignments.  BOX  3502.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HELP  WANTED  —  Large  North  Jersey  inde¬ 
pendent  dairy  needs  working  foreman.  Wages 
commensurate  with  knowledge  of  plant  opera¬ 
tion,  refrigeration  and  power.  Union  Shop. 
Write  BOX  3503,  Rural  New  Yorker  stating 
background,  qualifications  and  experience. 
AMERICAN  Oversea  Jobs.  High  pay,  men, 
women,  transportation  paid.  Free  informa¬ 
tion.  Write:  Employment  Headquarters,  79 
Wall  Street,  Dept.  170,  New  York  5,  New  York, 
WOMAN  wanted  on  farm,  single  or  with  small 
child.  Give  age,  reference,  picture  and  de¬ 
tails.  A  Henschel,  Randall  Rd.,  Ransomyille, 
New  York.  (N.Y.-13) 

WANTED:  Cook.  Home-style  cooking  for  20 

adults.  Salary  plus  maintenance.  5%.  day 
week.  Write  Mrs.  Wood.  Lakeside  School, 

Spring  Valley,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  interested 
in  working  with  registered  Jersey  cattle. 
Live  in  a  Christian  home  with  owner  Wages 
according  to  ability.  Farm  within  city  limits. 
Write  Earl  J.  Whitten,  Silver  Hill  Rd.,  Derby, 

Conn. _ _ _ (N.  Y.-117) 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer :  Barn  cleaner, 
nice  house,  good  wages.  Kurt  Simon,  R.  D.  4, 
Dolsontown  Rd.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Diamond  3-5156.  _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


TAKE  over  your  area:  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 
Illinois.  _ ) _ _ 

SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 

in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora¬ 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohicr _ 

SALESMEN  Wanted:  Your  farming  experience 

will  help  you  supplement  your  winter  earn¬ 
ings,  and  increase  your  financial  security. 
Buy  well  known  Mineral  Supplements  Whole¬ 
sale  or  Dealers  Cost,  and  sell  farmers  in  your 
county.  Excellent  repeat  business.  Write  for 
Trial-Order  offer.  BOX  3406,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SALES  and  Service  representatives  to  call  on 

farmers  for  well  known  feed  supplement 
manufacturer.  Farm  background  essential.  Ma¬ 
ture  men  needed  for  expanding  organization. 
Several  desirable  territories  now  open.  Plenty 
of  help  to  start  you  right.  Write,  giving  back¬ 
ground.  qualifications  and  minimum  income 
needed.  BOX  3507,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  above  average  folks  inter¬ 

ested  in  building  a  real  estate  career  founded 
on  service  to  the  public.  Liberal  supplies,  ad¬ 
vertising,  coaching,  free  to  those  who  qualify. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Strictly  commission. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs, 
BOX  264,  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-13) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  Of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

MATURE  man,  cook,  houseman,  etc.  Handy. 

Anywhere.  BOX  3404,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  or  herdsman.  Mar- 

ried,  age  33,  small  family,  Graham  graduate. 
No  smoke  or  drink,  life-long  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  3504,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N.  Y.-13) 

RELIABLE  elderly  man  wants  work  on  Poul¬ 
try  or  Dairy  Farm.  BOX  3505,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

REFINED  woman,  50,  would  keep  house  for 
one  person.  BOX  3506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GARDENER.  34,  American,  desires  position  on 
private  estate,  preferably  with  greenhouse, 
perienced  in  nurseries,  greenhouses  and  land- 
perienced  in  nurseries,  greenhouse  and  land¬ 
scaping.  Can  furnish  excellent  references. 
BOX  3508,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-13) 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Sales,  agricultural,  pro¬ 
ducts.  Age  31,  good  background,  BOX  303, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ 

FACTORY  representative  wanted  for  old  line 
concern  manufacturing  Farm  Water  tanks, 
Hog  feeders  and  Waterers.  BOX  30,  Sturgis, 
Michigan. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 
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_ FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa,  N,  Y. 
VERMONT:  Four  room  cottage.  36  acres.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George  Brew, 

Lunenburg.  Vermont. _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  Located  in  central  Delaware. 

Retirement  farm,  home  with  all  conveniences, 
and  seven  acres  of  land,  $6,900.  Farm  with  92 
acres,  60  tillable,  $12,800.  Farm  with  78  acres, 
65  tillable.  Home  with  all  conveniences, 
$14  900.  Farm  and  residential  properties.  Har¬ 
vey  G.  Marvel.  Realtor,  Milford,  Delaware. 
SULLIVAN  County,  Grahamsville.  N.  Y. :  300 
acres  of  farmland,  15-room  house  two  baths, 
10  barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H.  B.  Wallace,  45 
Main  St.,  White  Plains  9-4499. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  For  information  on  buying 

North  Dakota  grain  and  stock  farms  con¬ 
tact  Courtney  Real  Estate  Service,  Oakes, 

North  Dakota.  _ _ 

3,000  TREE  orchard.  1,000  feet  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  front,  equipped,  modern  house;  $37,500. 
High  income  dairy  farms,  down  payment 
$10,000  up.  David  L.  Ryan,  Broker,  Vergennes, 

Vermont.  _ _ 

60  ACRES,  large  barn,  suitable  broilers.  8  room 
house,  sheds,  good  condition,  oil  furnace, 
drilled  well,  $8,000.  Frank  McGowen,  R.D.  2, 

Pittsfield,  Maine. _  (N.Y.-13) 

55  CULTIVATED  acres  —  35  miles  Austin, 
Texas.  On  highway.  Everlasting  water. 

$9,000.  Marvin  Krueger,  Hutto,  Texas. _ _ 

LARGE  building  and  lot  on  lake  for  sale 
cheap.  Sumner  Benedict,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
CHICKEN  Farm,  4,500  capacity,  automatic 
feeders.  7  acres,  new  4-room  house,  1  mile 
to  town.  Sewatch,  Alexander  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
N,  J.  6-2784. _ _ _ _ _ __ 

VERMONT  bargain,  10  modern  cottages,  4 

acres  landscaped  grounds,  600  ft.  frontage, 
beautiful  view,  act  quickly,  $17,500  R.  E. 
Perkins,  RFD  1.  Putney.  Vt. _ (N.Y.-13) 

FLORIDA’S  Biggest  Lot  Value!  No  money 

down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133.  Be¬ 
tween  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry  adjoining 
city,  streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes. 
World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  FREE  photos. 
Bill  Huysman.  Box  467,  Belleview,  Florida, 


3EAUTIFUL  modern  home  4  rooms,  garage.  1 
mile  to  B’way.  Ciy  Bus  Service.  Price  $12,500. 
[’erms.  D.  Yeager,  156  Wrentham  St.,  Kingston, 
7ew  York. 


’LORIDA:  $580  homesite  only  $290.  Now  during 
Half-Price  Predevelopment  Sale.  $10  month- 
y  Beautifully  wooded  80  Foot  lots.  Money- 
Jack  Guarantee.  Write  Howard  Wood,  Foun- 
ain,  Florida. _ _ _ (N.Y.-117) 

CATALOG  Free.  When  reading  the  several 

hundred  descriptions  you’ll  find  yourself  say¬ 
ing  “here’s  a  catalog  presenting  plain  facts, 
not  fancy  claims. ’’  Listings  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 
prices;  all  over  New  England  and  New  York, 
including  two  new  pages  in  the  lush  Finger 
Lakes  region.  Four  Effs,  BOX  264,  RNY,  Man- 
chester,  N.  H. _ _ _ (N,  Y.-13) 

APPLES:  100  acres.  Young.  New  buildings. 

Cold  storage.  Best  varieties.  Handy  water 
systems.  Equipment.  Finest  location.  Request 
details.  Ellenwood  Orchards.  Carpenter,  Ohio. 

WOODLAND:  55  acres,  300  thousand  feet  mar¬ 

ketable  hemlock  and  pine.  Arthur  E.  Mann, 
Athol,  Mass.  _ (N.  Y.-13) 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

VERMONT  farm  for  rent.  Stocked  or  ui> 

stocked.  Start  selling  milk  immediately. 
Single  man  preferred.  BOX  47,  Stratford,  N.  H. 

FARMS  WANTED 

FARM  land  wanted  within  100  miles.  Larsen, 

152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

BOARDING:  Permanent.  Elderly  active  people. 

Pocono  Mts.  quiet  farm  hotel,  private  baths, 
mod  home  cooking  and  baking,  cozy  and  very 
■lean.  Write  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz,  Star  Route, 
larbon  Co.,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 


SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.:  $50  per  month. 
BOX  3108.  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-13) 

BABY  CHICKS 

lOCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 
lelphia  50.  Penna. 


3EAUTIFUL  egg  bred  chicks.  Approved  clean. 

20  varieties.  Free  folder.  Rhodes  Hatchery, 
Spencer,  West  Virginia. 


BABY  Chicks,  Special,  Reds,  Rocks,  Cornish 
Wyandottes.  $7.90  per  100,  Leghorn  Pullets 
$22.90.  All  heavy  meat  chicks  $4.90.  Life  guar¬ 
antee.  C.O.D.  Garden  State  Chicks,  S.  Vme- 
land,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

BABY  Chick  Bargains:  $5.75—100  C.O.D.  Rocks, 

Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Price  at 
Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farms,  Belle- 
fonte  9,  Pa. _ _ 

jEGHORNS:  Red  Rock  Cross  Rhode  Island 

Red  chicks.  Quality  layers  for  less.  Our 
orty-third  year  hatching.  Woodside  Poultry 
fards.  D.  Hammond,  R.  D.  3,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

VHITE  ROCKS:  Vantress  Cross,  White  Moun- 

tain  Cross,  straight  run,  $10-100;  $95-1,000. 

^repaid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan 
:,  Penna. _ _ _ _ 

POULTRY 


MINIATURE  Roses:  Perfect  little  roses  grow 
on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Mmituroses, 
Claverack.  New  York. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  Allen’s  1959  Berry 

Book  tells  best  varieties  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket,  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  Copy.  Write 
today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Pine  Street, 

Salisbury,  Maryland.  _ _ 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  Superb  new  varieties 

—  Dixieland,  Pocahontas,  Armore,  Empire, 
Tennessee,  Beauty.  Best  standard  kinds  — 
Premier,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Blakemore,  Robin¬ 
son,  Fairfax.  Wonderfully  productive  plants. 
Berry  Book  Free.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  Street;  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. _ _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Virus  Free  plants  neces- 

sary  for  Biggest  Crops  of  Best  Bernes. 
Allen's  1959  Berry  Book  tells  about  these 
superior  plants-now  available  in  all  leading 
varieties.  Write  today.  Copy  free.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

QUALITY  fruit  trees  including  dwarfs  and 

new  patented  introductions.  Free  color  cata- 
log.  Vanwell  Nursery,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

STRAWBERRIES  Newest  Varieties  —  Earli¬ 

dawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow  from  U.S.D.A.; 
Jerseybelle  from  New  Jersey.  Allen’s  1959 
Berry  Book  tells  about  these  and  other  leading 
varieties  and  how  to  grow  them.  Copy  free. 
Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  72  Pine  Street, 
Salisbury,  Maryland. _ 

TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearmg 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ _ 

EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  ornamentals!  flower- 

ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery,  Saga- 
more  3,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  tree  seedlings.  Top  quality, 

northern  grown  from  selected  seed.  Priced 
right.  Taylor  Tree  Farm  Co.,  214  W.  7th  St., 
Gaylord.  Mich. _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES:  2/3  ft.  bearing  age  $1.15. 

Shrubs,  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 

Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

VIRUS  free  strawberry  plants!  Blakemore, 
Dunlap  $5.00  per  1,000;  Premier,  Robinson, 
Tennessee  Beauty,  Sparkle  $8.00;  Gem,  Super- 
fection  $12.  Express  collect.  Tommy  Rogers, 
Harrison.  Tennessee. _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

XMAS  TREES:  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/and 
or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup- 
plies,  Baskiqg  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker, 

“Magic "preplan ted  trays. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641 
New  Jersey. 


easier.  cheaper. 

Newest  facts  free. 
So.  19th,  Newark, 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  "Record  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney.  154  Nassau  St„ 
New  York  City.  


HAY  FOR  SALE 


tv  ILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Yrnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y. -518-59) 


SO  TO  35  TONS  of  hay,  mostly  grass,  some 

clover,  some  alfalfa,  $25  ton.  No  weeds. 
Jswald  Briegel,  Brookfield.  Vermont. 


VILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suitable 
or  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D.  Arnold 
3oyd,  York,  New  York.  Telephone  Geneseo 


i’OR  Sale:  Hay,  1st  and  2nd  cutting  alfalfa- 
timothy  mixed  feeding  hay,  mulch  hay, 
vheat  straw,  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  East 
Jeneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone:  HO- 


HAY  —  1200  String  Bales,  mixed  alfalfa.  Phone 
2837,  North  Rose,  N.  Y.  Russell  Hixon. 

_ _ _ (N.Y.-117) 

ALFALFA  Hay:  First  and  second  cutting.  Will 

deliver.  Fred  Teall,  Holcomb,  N.  Y, _ 

GOOD  Mixed  Hay  —  First  and  second  cuttings' 

delivered  in  six  and  seven  ton  loads.  Alan 
Dunlay,  Manlius,  N.  Y„  OV  2-5115.  (N.Y.-221) 

SEEDS 

(SPECIAL)  Giant  Size  Pumpkin  Seeds.  Seed 

purchased  from  John  Tavares’  Famous  200  lb. 
Pumpkins.  $1.00  per  Pkg.  Supply  limited. 
James  G.  Ashley,  East  Freetown  P.O.  Rt.  1, 
Freetown.  Mass.  (N.Y.-13) 


TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up>  Guineas.  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. _ 

GHOSTLEY  Pearl  strain  cross  leghorns  for 

white  eggs.  *Silver  Cross  (Harco  strain)  for 
brown  eggs.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna.  _ 

BANTAMS 

WHITE  Wyandotte  Bantams  —  Eggs,  Chicks, 

Breeders.  Guinea  Eggs.  Incubators  $13.95. 
Illustrated  Circular  free.  Will  Schadt,  Rt.  4, 
Goshen,  Indiana. _ _ _ _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 

illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. 

PLANTS 


VQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant, 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
•ollection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
•are  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272.  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 


ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery.  Highway  Pacific, 

Albany,  Oregon.  _ 

STRAWBERRY  —  Red,  Black.  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm.  Hastings,  N,  Y. _ 


STRAWBERRIES  are  ideal  family  income 
projects.  One-tenth  acre  yields  650-900  quarts. 
Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book  tells  the  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  Copy.  Write 
today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Pine  Street, 
Salisbury,  Maryland.  _ 

EVERGREEN  Seedlings:  Christmas,  ornamen¬ 

tal;  New  Jersey-grown  and  certified.  Write 
for  complete  list.  Ryland  Croshaw  Nursery, 
Columbus,  New  Jersey. 


STRAWBERRIES  —  Plant  Superfection  for 

berries  this  year.  New  methods  with  ever- 
bearers  give  outstanding  results.  Allen’s  1959 
Berry  Book  describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 

polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 

Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ . 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 
BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write!  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 

8,  Louisiana. _ 

UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coflee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun- 

bridge,  Vermont.  _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics.  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N,  Y. 
“Learn  Cake  Decorating”  by  one  of  America’s 
Masters.  A  complete  course  (book  form)  for 
only  $4.50  p.  p.  “McMahon  School  of  Cake 
Decorating”,  Ashtabula,  Ohio, _ _ 

COTTON  DRESS  cut-a-ways  for  patch  aprons 

or  patch  quilts:  2M>  lbs.  $1.50.  State  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop, 

Monticello,  New  York.  . . 

LADIES  plastic  rain  cape  in  case  $1.25.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  S.  L. 
Bigford,  Box  692,  New  London,  Conn. 


RUG  BRAIDERS:  At  last,  now  available,  the 
all  new  lacing  thread.  Made  especially  for 
lacing  your  braids  together.  Send  for  free 
samples.  Hudson  Yarn  Company,  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


QUILT  Pieces.  Colorfast  cotton  prints,  three 
pounds,  $1.98.  Cotton  rug  strips,  five  pounds, 
$2.98.  Crittenden,  125  North  Lincoln,  Lombard 
7,  Illinois. 


STAMPED  Linens  for  Embroidery  or  Painting. 

Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
St.,  Dept.  466,  New  York  11,  N,  Y. _ _ 

SUITINGS  —  Buy  Direct  —  3>/z  yards,  60  wide. 

Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Gabardines,  Flannels. 
Washable.  Make  Stunning  Suits,  Dresses,  other 
fashions.  Save!  Samples  10c.  Kroona  Fabrics, 
2005-NR  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn, _ 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports.  Hand- 
tooled  purses,  shoes,  etc.,  plus  many  gifts 
from  around  the  world.  Save  50%  and  more. 
Write:  Northern  Import  Company.  Reed  City 
9,  Michigan. _ 

QUILTING!  Remnants!  Silk,  cotton,  velvet. 
Woolen,  Samples  —  Rainbow,  Estill  Springs, 
Tenn, _ _ _ 

QUILT  Pieces:  Beautiful  colors,  1-1/4  pounds, 
$2.00.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R,  Manchester, 
Springfield  8,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easily. 

Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  N.  Y.  


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. _ _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 

posure  $4.50.  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan- 
burg,  S,  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know. 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 


THREE  Sample  45-RPM’s  plus  list  $1.00. 
Rec  Lab,  Box  863,  Ashboro,  N.  C. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 

Manchester,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve" 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ _ 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted- 
No-Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will 
weather  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time 
and  money  in  replacements.  For  prices  and 
details,  write  J.  &  E.  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave., 
Auburn,  New  York, _ 

LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles 

made  especially  for  left  handed  use.  Left 
Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren.  Ohio. _ 

SAVE  50%  on  vitamins.  New,  free  catalogue 

lists  all  brands,  formulas,  prices.  Compare 
and  save.  State  vitamins  now  using.  Vitamin 
Specialties,  Box  4435-N,  Philadelphia  40.  Pat 

NO  more  cold  rooms!  Have  a  warmer  home 

at  lower  fuel  cost,  with  our  Patented  Super¬ 
vents  on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories, 
Ellenville,  New  York. _ 

SNOWSHOES  —  Finest  Handmade  quality, 
$15.00 — $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circu¬ 
lar  free.  Anderson  &  Sons.  Cumberland  Ctr.. 
Maine. _ (N.Y.-22I) 

ELECTRO-MAT  of  quality  Neoprene  rubber. 

14x21.  Low  priced  electric  foot  warmer  for 
office  workers,  housewives,  farmers,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Help  prevent  colds  this  winter.  Price  $7.95 
postpaid,  check  with  order.  Southern  Indus¬ 
tries,  Department  220,  BOX  545,  Wilson.  N.  C, 
FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Inexpensive 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank- 
lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ 

ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 

Lee  Mfg.,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
OIL  heater  explodes:  Seven  killed  in  one 
family;  four  killed  in  another.  Will  you  or 
your  loved  ones  be  next?  Do  you  use  oil 
(kerosene)  for  heating  or  cooking?  If  you  DO 
send  today  for  the  new  SAF-T-VALVE*.  In¬ 
stall  yourself— complete  directions — or  have 
one  installed — at  once — it  could  save  your  life 
— *UL  approved.  Patented.  Send  check  or 
money  order  for  $9.95  ppd  to**.  Do  want  to 
save  30%  or  more  on  your  fuel  and  cooking 
costs,  send  today  for  Neoprene  Saf-T-Hose*  for 
your  oil  drum.  Eliminates  fire  hazard,  odors, 
waste  of  dripping  faucets.  Keeps  storage  room 
dry  and  clean.  Get  rid  of  that  oil  odor.  Send 
check  or  money  order  for  $7.95  ppd  to**. 
‘Patented,  **Executive  Sales  &  Distribution 
Co.,  Box  188,  Westboro,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-13) 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


FREE  1959  Herbalist  Almanac  coming  soon. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  now. 
Calumet  Herb  Company,  Box  248,  South 
Holland,  Illinois. _ _ _ 

Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful  book 
free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19. 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

GARDENING,  Flowers,  Soil,  Nursery,  Herbs. 

Pruning,  Landscaping,  Beekeeping,  Grafting. 
Mushroom,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  Animal  Control,  Moths,  Butterflies, 
Birds,  Greenhouse,  Plant  Life,  Weeds.  Dozens 
of  other  books  for  the  Gardener.  Illustrated 
Catalog  30c.  Credit  given  with  first  order  from 
Catalog.  Phillips  Book  Company,  BOX  453, 
RNY,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. _ _ 

GET  Extra  Profts  from  poultry.  Money-Making 
ideas,  short  cuts,  raising  helps  every  month 
in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine.  Half 
price  bargain  offer.  4  years  $1.00.  Order  today. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morris.  Ill. 
APPROXIMATELY  3,000  books,  many  10  cents 
each.  (2)  catalogs  25  cents.  National  Specialty 
Sales,  Box  283-NY,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 
BEES  —  Insure  Better  Crop  pollination.  Profit¬ 
able  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal,  BOX  R.  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


WORLD  Wide:  500  different  65  cents:  1,000 
different  $1.35.  Arnold  Croil,  Manitowoc. 
Wisconsin.  _ _ _ 

1000  STAMPS  —  25c  with  approvals,  Wm. 

Rice,  87  Washington  Ave. ,  Kingston  19,  N.  Y. 
FOREIGN  stamps  —  Five  beautiful  sets:  dogs, 
elephants,  fruits,  flowers,  sports.  Only  25c. 
Skyland  Stamps.  Box  2643  Union  Street  Sta- 
tion,  Wilmington,  Del. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$60  00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene¬ 
tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _ _ 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _ . 

MAKE  big  money  raising  nutria,  chinchillas, 

cavies.  mink,  rabbits,  or  pigeons  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New 

Freedom,  Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

OWN  your  own  business.  No  investment,  de¬ 
posit  or  cash  needed.  We  will  put  you  in 
a  profitable  business  that  has  tremendous  po¬ 
tential,  lightening  protection.  Accepted  deal¬ 
ers  must  have  references  and  be  bondable. 
Write  complete  information  about  self  and 
business  experience.  Robbins  Industries  Inc., 
Lebanon  Springs,  New  York.  _ _ 

OPERATE  Collection  Agency.  “Gold  Mine” 

opportunity.  Lifetime  business.  Be  respected, 
Franklin  Credit,  Roanoke,  Va. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


S  MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 
Lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  Trucks,  Boats, 
tents,  Tires,  etc.,  direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.  Government  Surplus,  Paxton, 
Illinois. 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering;  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

DEPRESSIGN  prices.  We  sell  cheap,  save  75% 
off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Sur¬ 
plus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N  Dak 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 

unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  Sc  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

SAWDUST 

i  UR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
°£  g^?e,n  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de- 
liveries  to  any  point— New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

SHARPENING  SERVICES 

(N.  Y.-TF) 

CATTLE  clippers  sharpened  and  repaired. 
L.  Orth,  Callicoon,  New  York. 

GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 

$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 
direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
Pnce  Jlst-  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts.  (n.  Y.-TF) 

PONY  carts  and  harnesses:  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s. 
303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

20  ACRES :  Farm  equipment,  20  crawlers,  75 
wheel  tractors,  50  combines,  65  balers,  new 
and  used,  popular  makes.  See  now  for  winter 
bargains.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy- 
CI1}  100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 

sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
oil  base.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE:  All  steel  portable  Jackson  lumber 
Harvester  with  50"  Simmons  8  gauge  saw 
with  trailor  mounted  UD-9-A  Inter,  diesel 
power  unit  and  2-saw,  trailor  mounted,  self- 
powered  edger;  one  man,  one  hour  setup; 
haul  on  highway  at  legal  speed  limit;  ideal 
for  custom  sawing;  handle  logs  up  to  24'  Jim 
Clancey,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.  Phone:  Portland, 
Twin  Oaks  7-6545. 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

FAMOUS  Dutch  Kow  Mats  now  available  in 
sizes  to  fit  your  stalls.  Save  bedding  save 
injuries,  and  increase  production.  Guaranteed 
ten  years.  Bristol  Products,  Inc.,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  catalog.  1959  Edition  Tre¬ 
mendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combination 
stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts  Cen¬ 
tral  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

MORE  miles  per  gallon.  Super  tungsten  igni¬ 
tion  points  for  all  gasoline  driven  farm 
tractors,  cars,  trucks.  Points  guaranteed  to 
render  more  power,  save  gas,  faster  starting 
when  cold,  longer  plug  life.  No  fluttering  or 
holdback  at  high  speeds.  No'  shorting  or  burn¬ 
ing  out.  Guaranteed  for  25,000  miles  or  your 
money  back  with  a  smile  pronto.  Not  a  gadget 
—  an  improvement.  Tried,  tested  over  3  years 
by  police  units,  taxi,  car  rental,  truck,  con¬ 
tractors  and  industrial  fleets  in  48  states  — 
also  New  York  State  Thruway.  Mail  order 
now  stating  year,  make,  number  cylinders 
your  car,  tractor  or  truck.  Price  $4.95  per  set 

If  you  answer  within  15  days  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  —  (12  Nylon  Tooth  Brushes) 
worth  $4.68  with  your  ignition  point  order. 
You  can’t  lose.  Literature  available  on  request. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  Syracuse  Brush 
&  Specialty  Co.  —  BOX  97,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York.  We  pay  postage.  Dealers  wanted. 

MECHANICAL  Feeding  will  save  you  time  and 
hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the 
proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

SURPLUS  generators,  14.000  Watt  power  take 
„off  for  all  farm  tractors  with  spline  shaft 
550  R.P.M.  Will  run  a  farm  and  house  both 
ai  once.  110/220  volt  output.  60  cycle  a.c  1 
phase.  List  $1400.  Your  price  $625.00.  Brand 
new  Delco.  Montague  Supply,  RFD  1,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Milford  6944  — 
6970. 

BATTERY  Reviver  now  direct  from  manufac¬ 
turer.  Only  $1  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Angus 
Bridgewater,  Creston,  Ill. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARTHWORMS 

MAKE  Money  writing  short  paragraphs1  No 
tedious  study.  I  tell  you  what  to  write 
where  and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of 
editors  buying  from  beginners.  Many  small 
checks  add  up  quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  Benson  Barrett 
Dept.  C-251-S,  7464  Clark,  Chicago  26,  Illinois’ 
FOR  SALE:  Informative  article  or  report 
How  to  Turn  ‘Junk’  into  Cash.”  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Sherwin  Hill,  Dealer,  BOX  348  Fair 
Haven,  New  York. 

^ $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  Mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  Book.  Mush- 
WashS’  Dept*  309,  2954  Adrniral  Way,  Seattle, 

EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 

us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

TRAVEL 

MEXICO:  The  perfect  19-day  Grand  Circle  es¬ 

corted  tour.  Go  via  Florida  and  Cuba.  Re¬ 
turn  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans.  Includes 
Yucatan.  By  airplane  and  charter  bus.  Written 
guaranty  of  satisfaction  given.  Leave  Buffalo, 

N  Y.,  February  21.  Only  $299.90  plus  tax. 
Write  for  free  leaflets:  Shanly  International 
Corp.  528R  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
jection.  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City 
WOrth  4-2528,  Free  information. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Finest 

Florida  citrus  grown  along  the  Indian  River. 
Receiving  Christmas  orders  now.  Remember 
yourself.  Full  bushel  mixed  $8.95;  1/2  bushel 
oranges  $5.95;  5  ib.  tin  famous  Orange  Blossom 
honey  $2.95.  Prepaid.  Add  20%  to  Canada,  or 
write  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa¬ 
ny,  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  Citv.  Florida. 

It  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
s°v  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md.  (N  Y  -tfi 

Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 

R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 

NORTHERN  New  York  honey  is  best:  5  lbs 
clover  extracted  $2.00  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $10.80 
here.  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur.  N  Y 

NAME  and  Address  Stickers.  Any  name.  500  in 
case,  35c.  Berryman,  Box  307,  Shullsburg,  Wis. 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Denbow  Fisheries.  Lubec,  Maine. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PECANS  in  Shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00: 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

SI^?EEEI?  Nuts  For  Sale  —  Pecans,  Walnuts 
Almonds  Brazils,  Filberts,  Cashews  $1.50 
Pound.  Postpaid.  Peerless,  538R  Central  Park, 
Chicago  24,  111. 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey.  5  lbs. 

u  10^Tlbf;  $3-95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  (jsj  y  -XF1) 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
solt  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Dumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605.  (N.  Y.-13) 

WANTED  to  Buy:  old  iron  toys.  T7.  C~ 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna, _ 

GG? F:?DERAJE  ,  States  and  old  paper  money. 
Charles  Affleck,  Winchester,  Virginia. 

ODD  Handcuffs,  legirons,  hand-wrought  chain 
wanted.  Patterson  Smith,  269  Shepard  Ave 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

A*Jls^Td  AHis  Chalmers  Tractor, 
Model  G,  with  Hydraulic  Pump.  Kelly  Bros 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  bare  dairy  farm.  Need  Holstein  stock 
milkers,  springers  and  good  used  equipment. 
K.  i.  Johnson,  15  Franklin  Ave.,  Rye,  New 
York- _  (N,  Y.-13) 

LOOK  over  your  old  books:  Will  buy  the 

following  books  published  by  New  York 
geP)-  Agriculture:  Pears,  Small  Fruits, 
Birds,  Wild  Flowers,  Grapes.  Also  books  and 
catalogs  with  colored  fruit  and  flower  pic- 
tures  published  before  1900.  Also  want  old 
county  histones  and  county  atlases,  automo¬ 
bile  manuals  and  trade  journals  before  1920 
Describe  condition  and  price  wanted  or  i 
will  make  an  offer.  Joseph  Aspinall,  R.  F.  D. 
Pavilion,  New  York.  (n.  Y.-13) 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  motorcycles,  brass 
horns.  A1  Hood,  265  Godwin  Ave., 
Wyckoff,  New  Jersey.  TWinbrook  1-0001. 

WANTED:  410  Gauge  double  barreled  hammer- 

r  lepS„  i  i  Sh^tgi! n  ’  alfo  12  Gauge  Automatic. 
J.  Rail,  53  Fremont  St.,  Lindenhurst,  N  Y 

- - - - (N.Y.-13) 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


E9P  SALE— Lyon  Electric  Debeaker  (new) 
M-  H,  Lindsey,  Northville,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.-13) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
«j,  V ermont. 

LET  us  tan  your  hide!  (Your  deerskin  hide, 
of  course)  only  $3.00.  Then  from  your  deer¬ 
skin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom-made: 
^°vesh,m!Ue,ns'  jackets,  moccasins,  hats,  hand- 
bags.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Alvord  Glove 
Co.,  Dept,  RN.  Mayfield,  New  York.  Est.  1917. 

R*wiER  l§trAu?PS :  Moa,de  to  order.  Charles  L. 
Forte,  66  Wrinn  St,,  Wallingford,  Conn 

‘■BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”,  $1.00  a  year  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

betters  numbers,  for  trucks  and  signs, 
for  foider  and  sample.  Mathews  Co., 
827  South  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

F9RtuA]tE:  cast  iron  street  lights,  14 

feet  high;  good  condition;  $45  each.  Fine  for 
farm  or  Parking  areas  and  driveways.  Charles 
Jersey  *  Main  St.,  Hackettstown,  New 


SAVE  80%  on  your  car  and  truck  upkeep 

ivrao>,n<r  1Z6a  dataT  25c-  Address:  Fronz,  1210 
Magnolia  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  6.  Calif. 

F°R  successful  fund  raising  projects  for  your 
church,  club,  school,  etc.,  write  for  free 
price  list  to:  National  Religious  Art  Program 
Co.,  41-20  150th  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.-13) 

PO  BOX  272'  Marw.he.ci; 

CImtAI^ETT?S  T  ImPr°ved  roller  makes  20 
hltertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 


IFolI?mrSst#d  in,  adopting  a  baby,  write  Elmira 
Elmira  N  Fymlly  Service-  Federation  Building, 


FREE  Folder  —  Outdoor  moneymaking  ideas. 

Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter.  $30-$40  week 
sparetime.  Kelly,  B-10-R,  Looneyville,  West  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ine  R.ural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  Atkins  .  4.50 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 


Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  —  W.  W.  Bedford.  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray..  3.75 
All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


Herd!  Equipment!  $11,000! 

Catalog  price  and  down  payment  reduced! 
Productive  140-  acre  farm  comes  COMPLETE 
with  18  milk  cows,  3  heifers,  bull,  milker, 
poultry  flock,  stock  dog,  tractor,  combine, 
full  line  machinery!  See  PICTURE  in  cata¬ 
log-neat  4-room  electric-lighted  home, 
fireplace,  mountain  views  Good  44-ft.  barn 
milk  parlor,  poultry  house,  etc.  75  acres 
tillable,  25  bottom  ground,  40  woodland. 
Large  part  now  creek  and  pond-watered 
pasture.  On  school  bus  route,  4  miles 
county  seat.  New  quick-sale  price,  now 
only  $11,000  COMPLETE,  less  than  half 
down.  Quick  possession.  Free  WINTER  cata¬ 
log,  bargains  coast  to  coast! 


„„„  13M-NY-  CONSUMERS  BUILDING 
220  SO.  STATE  ST„  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill.— Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available  — 100  Lin.  F!.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) 

- 10  Sq.  Ft.  I  3’,  4)  9‘ &  16  1*.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004). 

6  Gauge  (.006) 

....2?  Sq.  Ff.  1  3)  6)  10!/:  12,'  14(  16b; 

- 30  Sq.  Ft.  (  20;  24:  &  32  tt  widths  . 

8  Gauge 

(.008) 

.40  Sq. 

Ft.  J  12,  16'  20  &  24  ft.  widths 

VAPOR 

BARRIER 

OVER  BLDG. 
MATES. 

1  l|  *  : 

INSl 

i 

LOG. 

LATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

Silage 

COVERS 

■Sk- 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

lake  This  AH  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implementor  Feed  Healer 

Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Law ,  low  Fries 

SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  .To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 


ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  I,  my  check  foe  1 - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  — - -  issue*  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition 

□  Both  Editions. 


•  .  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey-Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


Name 


City  or  Town 


Address 


State 


January  3,  1959 


21 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  now 

MAKE  Jm 


w 


-•  :  ■••"  ■■■.•■■:<■■■•  •'snprrfn'rrv,.-- y  ;.y.y  r-s.'Jy 

with  DUK-A-COTC  inferior 


the  heart  of  your 
feeding  plant... 

One  sure  way  lo  cut  costs  and  increase  farm 
profits  is  with  a  modern  livestock  feeding 
plant. 

You  can  take  the  first  step  right  now  by 
orderjng  the  silo  that  stands  above  them  all 
...  a  Marietta  “Harvest  King.”  Its  rugged 
concrete  stave  construction  assures  years  of 
economical  service  and  safe  protection. 
Tough,  new^UR-A-COTE  sealed  interior 
makes  silo  wafh  gir-tight,  mar-proof,  acid- 
resistant.  Even  high^  moisture  grains  keep 
fresh  and  nutritious  inf  a  Marietta  “Harvest 
King”  silo.  '\v 

Whatever  type  mechanical  feeding  plant/ 
for  your  farm,  you  can ‘count  o 


toktuitt** 


ll/fl 

,3  .  ' 

: 

■  ’  •"  7  - 


IS 


operating  more  efficiently  and  profitably 
from  a  Marietta  “Harvest  King”  Silo. 

;  EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT  and  easy  fi¬ 

nancing  plan  now  in  effect  will  save  4"'1* 
money,  too.  Send  coupon  at  once  for  < 
plete  information. 


m^mm  mm^m  *'*  ~ - 

I  THE 
I 
I 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown^  N.Y. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Please  send  complete  details  on  the  Marietta  “Harvest 
King"  Silo  and  EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT  plan. 


Nan 


Address. 


-State. 


Phone 


PONT(?R0U$tOV«  s 

luvmizv  me  us* 

HOPPE’S  N2  9 


Removes  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling. 

Guards  against 
moisture  and  rust. 

At  all  sporting  goods  dealers. 
Send  25<f  for  generous  trial 
bottle.  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
Free  on  request 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 
5332  N.  8TH  STREET,  PHIIA.  33,  PENNSYLVANIA 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  !  I  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .75 
Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
50  to  3G .  1.50 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  G'sed.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.Y, 


New  Dental  Process 

Natural-looking,  perfect-fitting 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 

FALSE  PLATES 

made 
from 
your 

old  set 

in  24  hours  -  low  as  *1525 

New  professional  TRU-GRIP  method 
transforms  old,  cracked,  worn,  loose 
uppers  or  lowers  into  modern  dentures. 
FIND  OUT  HOW— FREE !  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  for  free  details 
and  good  news  for  denture-wearers. 
TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  U 

127  N.  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


RED  BARBERRY. HEDGE- 

2-yr.  heavy  plants  12  to  18” 

100  feet  of  colorful  hedge  very 
hardy,  shears  well.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  ^ 

FREE  EVERGREENS  CATALOG 


mussiR 


•  ox 
20-A 


INDIANA,  PA. 


/■"STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

i  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  »LM$. 
AND  GARAGES 

|  Easily  irtctU •Oiick  ••liven 
Shipp*  KywMri •  SmV  hr  Ftffcr 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.U 
301  2nd  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  ■  ■  nJ 


nrim  I  tllklR  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
ntVULllllU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  ram  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 

Federal  Individual  Return  prepared  for  $10.00.  State  Return  $5.00. 
Farm  Returns  Prepared  —  write  for  free  estimate.  All  information 
necessary  for  filing  returns  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  on  our 
convenient  one  page  information  sheet. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send  you  further  details 
at  no  obligation  to  you. 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  45ih  Street,  N.  Y.  36,  N.Y.  JUdson  2-1948  Established  1914 

V 

$2 


We  Wish  All  Our  Good  Friends 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


We  wish  our  friends  a  Happy  New 
Year  and  assure  them  that  our  infor¬ 
mation  and  help  are  available  to 
them  at  any  time.  Though  we  may 
not  succeed  always  in  our  attempts, 
there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  their 
problems,  and  a  real  feeling  of  re¬ 
gret  when  we  are  not  successful  in 
helping  them. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

When  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
reaches  our  home  it  is  like  a  visit 
from  an  old  friend.  We  have  also 
had  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of 
your  advice  via  “Publisher’s  Desk”, 
for  which  we  are  most  grateful.  Now 
we  are  wondering  if  the  Alaska  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  Seattle,  Washington  is 
active.  We  have  some  shares  in  it, 
dated  July  1904,  but  no  recent  ad¬ 
vice.  Enclosed  is  my  three-year  re¬ 
newal  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Cata¬ 
log.  Thank  you  for  your  most  inter¬ 
esting  paper,  and  the  help  that  you 
give  your  subscribers  so  willingly — 
also  continued  success.  mrs.  j.  b. 

This  letter  is  much  appreciated. 
Our  aim  is  to  give  our  readers  all 
the  help  and  information  possible  in 
every  case.  It  is  a  disappointment 
when'  we  do  not  have  good  news  for 
them  about  their  investments.  It  is, 
of  course,  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
have  been  helpful  to  our  readers  for 
so  many  years.  We  regret,  however, 
that  the  State  of  Washington  advises 
us  that  the  Alaska  Copper  Company 
was  dissolved  on  July  1,  1923. 

A  new  filmstrip  for  use  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  study  classes 
has  been  produced  by  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  It  is  designed  to 
stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  filmstrip  is  available 
to  teachers  on  a  free-loan  basis  or 
may  be  purchased  for  a  nominal  fee. 

Thanks  for  the  interest  you  dis¬ 
played  in  solving  my  problem.  The 
instrument  referred  to  was  imported 
by  the  firm  in  question  which  must 
now  be  out  of  business.  Because  of 
the  metric  measure  used  on  specifi¬ 
cations,  it  would  be  better  to  get 
parts  from  the  manufacturer,  but  I 
will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  and 
find  or  make  something  to  fit. 

Pennsylvania  f.  c.  h. 

In  many  cases,  imported  items  are 
easy  to  fix,  then  again  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  parts.  With  the  importer 
out  of  business  and  no  manufactur¬ 
er’s  identification,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  some  companies. 

Here  I  come  again  for  more  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you  were  not  so  good  and 
did  such  satisfactory  business  for 
your  subscribers,  we  would  not  come 
back  as  often  as  we  do.  Do  you 
know  if  Coronet  Club  is  still  in  busi¬ 
ness?  I  have  lost  their  address.  They 
used  to  have  weekly  savings  clubs 
to  purchase  merchandise.  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  has  a  special  place  right 
on  our  kitchen  table;  when  the  new 
one  comes,  the  old  ones  moves  on, 
but  there’s  always  a  Rural  there. 

Connecticut  R.  h.  g. 

We  appreciate  the  compliment. 
Does  anyone  recall  Coronet  Club? 
We  believe  there  was  such  a  club 
but  can  find  no  record  in  our  files. 


The  Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk 


The  American  Progress  Health  In¬ 
surance  Company  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  it  claims  is  a  misstate¬ 
ment  in  the  item  that  appeared  in 
our  October  4,  1958  issue. 

The  article  stated  “this  company 
affords  a  limited  protection.”  The 
company  attorney  claims  “this  compa¬ 
ny  affords  clearly  defined  coverage 
for  a  stated  premium  and  its  cover¬ 
age  is  as  broad  in  scope  as  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  other  companies.  Any  compa¬ 
ny  will  investigate  a  condition  which 
existed  prior  to  the  insurance  date 
of  a  policy  and  not  disclosed  or  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  application  signed  by 
the  insured.  All  of  its  policies  are 
approved  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

We  regret  that  the  original  item 
did  not  make  these  points  clear.  Our 
intention  was  to  advise  a  careful 
reading  and  understanding  of  any  in¬ 
surance  policy,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  full  information  on  previous 
illnessses  that  might  limit  protection 
in  respect  of  later  ailments. 

The  National  Safety  Council  is 
promoting  a  plan  to  aid  shut-ins  in 
case  of  emergency.  If  you  cannot 
move  quickly  without  help,  a  big 
red  “I”  in  your  window  is  a  signal 
to  police  and  fire  fighters  that  you 
need  aid.  If  your  house  is  not  visible 
from  the  road,  be  sure  these  officials 
have  a  record  in  their  headquarters 
that  you  may  need  help. 

Are  these  the  Williamsons  who 
have  been  discussed  in  the  past,  or 
is  it  just  a  coincidence?  Seems  to  me 
the  last  I  heard  the  noted  ones  had 
dropped  out  of  sight.  m.  s. 

New  York 

Edward  H.  Williamson  was  driving 
a  pick-up  truck  owned  by  his  brother 
Hugh.  He  was  picked  up  in  a  routine 
check  of  traffic  and  was  without  an 
operator’s  license.  He  denied  the 
charges,  could  not  raise  bail,  and 
later  the  charges  were  dismissed.  If 
they  are  not  part  of  the  Williamson 
gang,  it  sounds  very  much  like  them. 

In  November  1957  I  sent  some 
handwork  to  be  sold  on  consignment 
to  the  Lucyville’s  Hobby  Shop,  Todd- 
ville,  Iowa.  She  told  me  she  sold  on 
25  per  cent  commission  and  paid  the 
10th  of  each  month.  After  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  articles,  she  sent  me  an 
invoice.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
$24.85,  and  I  have  not  heard  from 
her  since,  although  I  wrote  three 
letters.  e.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Post  Office  returned  the  letters 
marked  “Moved — No  Address.”  The 
Post  Office  Inspector  had  complaints 
some  time  ago  but  found  no  basis  of 
fraud.  At  that  time,  Lucylle  Steinke, 
owner,  promised  to  make  good.  Her 
advertisement  appeared  in  a  little 
homework  magazine.  No  doubt,  the 
shop  was  in  her  home  and  on  moving 
she  and  the  store  disappeared.  Credit 
standing  of  individuals  and  stores 
should  be  checked  before  sending 
goods  on  consignment. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Home  Preserved  Meats 

(continued  from  page  9)  gun.  It 
hastens  the  cure  by  working 
from  the  interior  outward;  the 
rubbed-on  mixture,  of  course,  works 
only  inward.  Pumping  the  meat  also 
reduces  the  possibility  of  bone  sours, 
i.e.,  spoilage  around  the  bone,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vicinity  of  bone  sock¬ 
ets.  Usually,  eight  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  green  meat  weight  is  pumped 
in. 

After  pumping,  put  the  meats  in 
earthenware  crocks  or  hardwood  bar¬ 
rels,  with  the  heavy  cuts  —  hams  — 
on  bottom  and  overlaid  with  picnics 
and  butts;  on  top  come  the  bacons 
and  jowls.  Pour  brine  over  them  un¬ 
til  they  begin  to  shift  in  partial  flo¬ 
tation.  Then  put  a  clean  hardwood 
stick  or  two  over  them  and  weight 
them  down  with  clean  stones.  The 
brine  ought  to  cover  the  tops  of  the 
meat  by  about  two  inches.  Overhaul 
these  cuts  every  five  to  seven  days, 
i.e.,  remove  them  from  the  brine, 
stir  it  up,  and  pack  the  meat  in 
again.  The  cuts  remain  in  the  sweet 
cure  three  or  four  days  per  pound 
or  nine  to  11  days  per  inch  of  thick¬ 
ness.  If  the  cuts  have  been  pumped, 
cut  the  curing  time  by  one-third. 

D.  M.  Kinsman 

(In  next  issue:  smoking,  sausage, 
specialties.) 


MEAT-PRESERVATION  BOOKLET 

Morton  Salt  Co.  has  published  a 
very  informative  illustrated  booklet 
on  “Home  Meat  Curing  Made  Easy” 
that  most  farm  families  preserving 
farm-killed  meats  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  to  have  for  reading  and  refer¬ 
ence.  Butchering  and  slaughtering 
are  discussed,  and  detailed  attention 
is  given  to  cutting  up,  salting',  curing, 
sausage-making,  rendering,  smoke- 
flavoring,  specialty  products,  and 
storage.  Pork,  beef,  lamb,  veal,  poul¬ 
try,  game  animals  and  fish  are  each 
considered  in  separate  chapters.  The 
69-page  booklet  is  available  at  $.25 
per  copy  from  Morton  Salt  Company, 
P.O.  Box  781,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


Wickham  Named  N.  Y. 
Commr.  of  Agriculture 

New  York’s  Governor-elect  Rocke¬ 
feller  has  designated  Don  J.  Wick¬ 
ham  of  Hector  for  appointment  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  Wickham,  when  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Legislature,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  retiring  Commissioner  Daniel 
J.  Carey. 

Mr.  Wickham,  55  years  old  and  a 
Cornell  graduate,  is  a  prominent 
Schuyler  County  fruit  grower.  To  a 
lesser  degree,  he  is  also  in  milk  and 
poultry.  He  is  president  of  the  New 
York  Farm  Bureau,  a  post  from 
which  he  will  now  resign.  He  is  also 
a  trustee  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York. 


HENNING  RENAMED  PENNA. 
SECY.  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dr.  William  L.  Henning,  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  has  been  reappointed 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  a  second  term  by  Governor- 
elect  Lawrence. 

Secretary  Henning  has  served  in 
the  post  for  the  past  four  years  under 
former  Governor*  Leader.  He  was 
head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  before  joining  the  State 
Government,  having  served  on  the 
faculty  at  Penn  State  since  1922.  He 
operates  Nittany  Farms  in  Centre 
County. 

January  3,  1959 


USDA  Recommends 
Conn.  Milk  Order 

The  USDA  has  recommended  a 
federal  milk  marketing  order  to 
regulate  the  handling  of  milk  in 
Connecticut.  At  the  same  time, 
amendments  to  Order  27,  regulating 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area,  have 
also  been  recommended. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  separate  order 
be  set  up  covering  all  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  southern  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Dutchess  and  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  State. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  milk: 
Class  I  for  fluid  milk,  Class  III  for 
milk  utilized  in  all  other  forms. 
Prices  for  both  classes  would  be 
based  on  the  Boston  prices:  on  the 
Boston  Class  I  price,  plus  differen¬ 
tials  based  on  location;  and  on  the 
Boston  Class  II  price  plus  5.8  cents 
at  the  201-210  mile  zone.  USDA  pro¬ 
poses  a  marketwide,  not  a  handler, 
pool.  Also  included  is  a  “take  out- 
pay  back”  plan. 

Exceptions  to  the  recommended 
order  must  be  filed  with  the  USDA 
by  January  9.  Later,  when  in  final 
form,  it  will  be  put  to  a  producer 
vote.  If  approved,  the  order  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  effective  on 
April  1. 


Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook,  well  known 
Western  New  York  farmer  and  farm 
leader,  died  on  November  27  after 
a  short  illness.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Born  on  the  family  homestead  in 
South  Byron,  Genesee  County,  Mr. 
Cook  lived  there  his  entire  life.  He 
retired  from  active  farming  in  1951. 
From  1915  to  1925  he  was  connected 
with  the  Extension  Service.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Genesee 
County  Farm  Bureau.  For  some  35 
years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  of 
articles  in  farming  and  farm  life  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Cook  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Julia  Woods  Cook;  a  son,  David 
S.,  of  Rochester;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Converse  Marsh  of  Hobbs,  N.  M.;  and 
four  grandchildren.  Another  son, 
Irving  W.,  died  in  1954. 

Our  sympathies  to  the  Cook  family. 
We  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  valued 
our  long  friendship  with  him  and  we 
know  our  readers  will  miss  his  al¬ 
ways  illuminating  articles. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Better  Air  in  Our  Dairy 

Barns 

By  Gordon  C.  Perry 

•  It’s  Always  the  Time  to 

Test  for  Milk  and  Fat 

•  Mastitis  Roundup — Facts  on 

Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Control 

•  Automatic  Hens,  Automatic 

Hogs 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  1959  Farm  Tractor  Parade — 

A  Picture  Display 

•  Calf  Scours  —  a  Winter 

Problem 

i  What  Is  Veal? 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

»  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

i  Poor  Farm  that  Paid  the 
American  People 
By  Harold  Heifer 


HARRIS’  NORTH  STAR  CORN 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

Why  Not  Grow  the  Best 
Harris'  NORTH  STAR  CORN 

Now  universally  known  as  the  finest  early  sweet 
corn.  ^  Remarkably  vigorous  .  .  .  comes  up  strongly 
even  in  cold  ground  .  .  .  produces  big  crops  of  fine, 
large  ears.  Kernels  sweet  and  tender,  creamy  gold 
in  color.  For  the  higher  priced  early  market.  North 
Star  is  the  one  to  grow. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

Tf  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

8  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  vm/muhj 


— >lf  you  are  under  80 

you  are  not  too  old  for 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

>Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  apply  for 
up  to  $500  of  insured  protection  against 
funeral  and  other  expenses,  for  mere 
pennies  a  day.  No  medical  examina¬ 
tion  required — no  salesmen. 

■  >Wonderful  plan  acts  as  your  burial 
BANK  ACCOUNT  to  give  you 
PEACE  OF  MIND  and  relieve  your 
dear  ones  of  financial  burdens. 

— —  >Know  for  sure  that  you  are  protect¬ 
ing  your  family.  It’s  so  easy — just 
send  us  your  name,  address  and  year 
of  birth.  We’ll  rush  FREE  details. 
No  obligation,  no  salesmen — every¬ 
thing  is  handled  by  mail. 

11  >Rush  your  name  and  address  to  us  now. 

— >ROYAL  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS 

Burial  Insurance  Society 
7  W.  Madison,  Chicago  2,  III.,  Dept.  4-A 


’U.  S.  ARMY  SURPLUS’ 

Used.  Excellent  Condition 
DRAWSTRING  STYLE 


COMBAT  JACKETS 


$2 


Sizes  34-42 


.65 

Each 
2  for  $5.00 


PARATR00P  STYLE d; A  or 
COMBAT  BOOTS  ' 


2  Pair 
for  $9.50 
Pair  Sizes  6-11 
Send  $2.00  deposit  with  order,  balance 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Free  32  page  Bargain  Catalogue  of  new  & 
used  clothing  &  shoes  for  entire  family. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  RN5,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


only  $2. 75  ppd- 
with  extra  blade 


wmmm 


W:Si 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensi¬ 
ble  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture, 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking* 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Full  details 
of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Support 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to' 
thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to 
securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where 
it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion — write  today!  WILLIAM  S.  RICE, 
Inc.,,  DEPT.  64-H,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


?:'Si Mm 
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Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired I 

.  .  .  and  it’s  as  nice  as  I  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
1  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 
I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Flan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 
plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  depend  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

■—FARMERS  AND  TRADERS'  —  * 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  t 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  | 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  d 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  P 

i 

Name . . . Age . f 

St.  or  RD . | 

City . . . State.......  ! 

R-63 


VAUGHM 


up  to 


I  Buy 

DIRECT! 


Designed  for  wide  or 
narrow  front  tractors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 


gW  Give  Me  A  Home,  M0  COST  | 

I’m  said  to  be  the  Lovable,  NEW 

Worlds  Tiniest  DOG 

Just  to  get-acquainted.  I’ll  send  you  at  NO  COST  this 

real,  live  Miniature  Dog  that  is  so  tiny  you  can  carry  it  in  a  pocket 
or  hold  it  in  one  hand  yet  is  a  reliable  watch  dog  as  well  as  a  pet 
and  pal.  Simply  hand  out  only  twenty  coupons  to  friends  to  help  us 
get  acquainted  with  new  customers  and  I’ll  send  you,  at  no  cost,  this 
lovable,  live  Miniature  Dog  when  the  coupons  are  used,  as  per  our 
premium  letter.  I  enjoy  my  own  tiny  pet  so  much  that  I’m  sure 
you’ll  love  one,  too. 

Please  send  your  favorite  picture  for  a  beautiful  5x7  inch  enlargement 

in  a  “Movietone”  frame  for  use  when  handing  out  the  get-acquainted  coupops.  Send  today 
and  pay  postman  only  forty-nine  cents  and  a  few  cents  for  our  c.o.d.  service  plus  postage  on 
rarival.  Your  original  returned.  Also  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  with  your  picture  so 
I  can  also  give  you  our  bargain  offer  on  a  second  enlargement  hand  colored  in  oils  for  greater 
beauty,  sparkle  and  life. 

Our  supply  of  such  tiny  Dogs  is  limited.  Send  today.  MRS.  RUTH  LONG,  Gift  Mgr. 
DEAN  STUDIOS  DEPT.  X-616,  211  WEST  7th  STREET,  DES  MOINES  2,  IOWA 


SUPPLY  LIMITED 


IT’S  EASY  TO  GROW 
DELICIOUS  BERRIES 

BIG  YIELDS! 

BIG  PROFITS! 


Royner's  specialize  in  the  production  of  virus-free  certified  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  top  quality  blueberry  stock  -  the  kind  that  is  sure 
to  grow  and  give  big  yields  of  the  best  berries.  We  grow  our  own 
plants  under  ideal  conditions  and  strict  State  and  Federal  super¬ 
vision.  Our  varieties  are  fully  hardy  in  any  area  where  they  are 
normally  grown  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PRODUCER  AND 
GET  THE  BEST  QUALITY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Rayner's  plants  are  fully  guaranteed  and  true-to-name. 


PEARL.  RIVER,  N.  Y.  JUNE  24,  1958 

We  are  having  a  bumper  crop  of  berries  from  the  Catskill  plants  bought  from 
Rayners  last  year.  The  new  plants  of  Pocahontas  and  Catskill  are  over  a  foot  tall  and 
very  vigorous.  People  ask  if  they  are  a  special  kind  and  I  tell  them  “sure,  they 
came  from  Rayner  Bros.”  —  THEODORE  McELROY. 

MANHEIIVt,  PENNSYLVANIA  JUNE  6.  1958 

X  would  like  to  tell  you  the  amazing  results  the  strawberry  plants  I  purchased 
from  you  have  given  me.  They  are  bearing  their  first  year  and  the  berries  are  the 
largest  most  people  have  ever  seen  around  here.  Also,  they  are  sweet  and  tasty.  My 
customers  come  back  for  more  and  I  have  no  trouble  getting  a  good  price.  I  have  the 
Catskill  and  Fairfax  varieties.  —  MRS.  MYRTLE  J.  SHENK. 

ELTONIA,  WASHINGTON  JUNE  9,  1958 

Last  spring  I  bought  2.000  Pocahontas  plants  from  you  and  this  spring  we  have 
just  finished  harvesting  about  three  tons  of  berries.  Needless  to  say  we  were  very 
well  pleased  —  L.  V.  MOORE. 


iki-uk/vimi  lun. 


Rayner's  1959  catalog  describes  31  varieties  of 
strawberries  including  the  New  Eariidawn,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Redglow,  Surecrop,  and  Jerseybelle.  Here  is 
the  largest  collection  of  cultivated  blueberries  in¬ 
cluding  those  new  hybrids  with  such  large  berries. 
A  full  page  of  growing  information  is  included  for 
both  strawberries  and  blueberries.  Also  described 
are  the  leading  varieties  of  raspberries,  grapes, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  dwarf  trees,  and  other  fruit. 
This  new  catalog  includes  shade  trees,  evergreens, 
ornamentals,  and  garden  supplies. 


This  our  33rd  year  in  a  nursery 
business  that  is  based  on  honest, 
efficient  dealings  with  our  customers. 
Our  plants  are  top  quality  and  are 
priced  right.  We  are  so  sure  you  will 
like  them  that  we  give  you  a 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 


H.  JACK  W.  RAYNER 


S.  H.  (BOB)  RAYNER 


This  is  our  33rd  year 
of  advertising  in  the 
Rural  New  \7orker. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  INC. 
SALISBURY  15,  MARYLAND 

Please  send  at  once  your  FREE  1959  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


See  Our  Booths 

537-538  at  Penna .  Farm  Show 


City 

State 


P.  O  BOX 
OR  ZONE 


REPORTS  FROM  SOME  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


RAYNERS 
VIGOROUS  PLANTS 
AND  HEALTHY  FIELDS 
ARE  SURE  TO  GIVE 
OUTSTANDING  YIELDS 


The  Rural 


N  ew  Yorker 


FEATURED 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


For  prosperous  production ,  and 
to  improve  the  herd  and  breed , 


Weigh  the  Milk ,  Test  for  Fat 


DCEEDS  from  dairy  farming  in 
most  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
pend  pretty  much  on  pounds 

of  milk  produced  and  on  their 
amount  of  butterfat.  Farmers 
sell  calves,  culls,  breeding 

stock,  and  maybe  manure, 

but  it  is  hundredweights  and  percentages 

that  largely  determine  their  income.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  more  they  get  of  each  from 
herds  and  cows  the  better  their  profit 
is. 

To  know  each  cow’s  contribution  of  these 
toward  the  monthly  milk  check  is  a  real 

management  asset  to  dairy  farmers.  Her  in¬ 
dividual  income  can  be  computed  and,  when 
compared  to  costs  of  owning,  keeping  and 
feeding  her.  be  used  to  figure  profit  or  loss  — 
and  to  decide  to  retain  or  to  beef  her.  It  may 
also  suggest  that  she  would  be  a  desirable  dam 
for  a  next  herd  sire,  that  her  daughters  should 
definitely  be  kept,  or  that  her  dam  and  sire  are 
great  transmitters  of  milk  and  fat  productivity. 
Daily  records  of  her  milk  may  tell  that  she 
could  use  a  pound  or  two  more  grain  per  day 
with  profit,  or  that  she  is  ill,  or  even  in  heat. 
The  pound  and  the  percentage  point  are  of 
practical  dairying  importance. 

The  first  of  these  the  farmer  can  measure 
through  purchase  and  use  of  simple  spring 
or  balance  scales.  The  second  is  somewhat 
more  costly  and  complicated;  it  requires  chemi¬ 
cals,  glassware,  mechanical-electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  hot  water,  care  and  skill.  Because  but¬ 
terfat  testing  is  so  special  a  task  and  because 
milk  weights  are  universally  accepted  only 
when  determined  by  a  disinterested  official, 
milk  weighing  and  testing  in  America  are 
generally  performed  by  testers  paid  by  dairy¬ 
men,  hired  by  associations  and  supervised  by 
state  superintendents  of  testing,  by  the  dairy 
breed  associations  and  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  men — and  ladies — record 
their  facts  and  figures  for  farmers’  and  the 
public’s  use.  They  implement  the  so-called 
Standard  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Program, 
the  Owner-Sampler  Plan,  and,  with  the  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  associations,  the  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  and  Advanced  Registry. 
Some  2.1  million  American  dairy  cows — about 
10  per  cent — are  currently  being  tested  in 
these  and  the  Weigh-a-Day-a-Month  programs. 

Testing  Plans  and  Procedures 

The  simplest  of  the  test  programs  is  the  so- 
called  Weigh-a-Day-a-Month  inaugurated  by  the 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  1956. 
The  dairyman  records  milk  weights  from  each 
cow  morning  and  night  the  15th  of  every  month 
and  forwards  them  to  his  county  agent  or  to 
a  central  computing  office.  Dates  of  freshening 
and  drying  off  are  included,  and  feed  may  be, 
too.  There  is  no  test  for  butterfat,  but  the 
dairyman  receives  a  calculation  of  his  records 
for  use  in  feeding,  culling  and  breeding.  Be¬ 
cause  milk  is  not  weighed  by  a  disinterested 
person,  the  records  are  not  accepted  in  USDA’s 
proved-sire  program.  At  a  cost  of  about  five 
cents  per  cow  per  month,  some  80,000  Ameri¬ 
can  cows  are  presently  on  WADAM  test. 

The  Owner-Sampler  Plan  instituted  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  some  30  years 
ago  does  include  butterfat  testing.  A  state- 
approved  tester  deposits  sample  bottles  and 
record  forms  once  a  month,  the  farmer  weighs 
and  samples  milk  from  each  cow  that  night 
and  next  morning,  and  the  tester  returns  to 
run  fat  analysis,  enter  feed  figures  and  com¬ 
plete  the  calculations  or  send  them  to  the 
computing  center.  The  cost  of  Owner-Sampler 
testing  comes  to  about  25  cents  per  cow  per 
month.  About  a  half  million  cows  in  the  United 
States  are  entered.  While  the  records  are  not 
used  for  sire  proving,  they  have  much  value  to 


individual  dairymen  in  culling,  feeding  and 
herd  improvement.  Pennsylvania  has  800  O.  S. 
herds,  New  Hampshire  84,  and  New  Jersey  149; 
with  14,000  cows  in  Vermont  on  O.  S.  In  New 
York  State,  this  testing  is  quite  popular;  more 
than  2,850  herds  and  75,000  cows  participate. 

The  so-called  Standard  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Program  started  by  farm  groups  in 
Michigan  and  Vermont  50  years  ago  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  tests.  Some  million  and  a 
half  cows  are  presently  enrolled,  and  its  super¬ 
vising  testers  participate  in  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions’  programs,  too.  Grade  cows'  are  ear- 
tagged  with  a  DHIA  number;  purebreds’  own 
registration  numbers,  names  and  markings  are 
used.  Identification  is  carefully  established.  The 
association  of  farmers  pays  a  testing  super¬ 
visor  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
testing  not  only  to  analyze  the  milk  for  butter¬ 
fat  but  actually  to  weigh  it  morning  and  night 
once  a  month.  The  tester  may  also  assist  in 
weighing  of  feed.  Usually  the  dairyman  pro¬ 
vides  food  and  lodging  for  the  tester  or,  if  not, 
an  extra  stipend. 

Publication  and  Publicity 

Generally,  the  cost  of  DHIA  service  comes 
to  40  cents  per  cow  per  month  for  the  dairy¬ 
man.  For  this  he  gets  a  record  of  monthly  milk 
and  fat,  yearly  and  lactation  totals,  feed  costs, 
income  over  feed  costs,  and  breeding  data.  The 
records  provide  the  basis  for  the  USDA’s 
national  proved  sire  program.  They  are  often 
published  in  county  farm  papers,  too,  and  each 
year  most  states  compile  herd  records  into 
booklet  form.  Outstanding  individual  cows  on 
DHIA  test  often  receive  special  publicity;  herds 
and  owners  frequently  do.  Being  both  pub¬ 
lished  and  publicized,  DHIA  records  have  pro¬ 
motional  as  well  as  breeding,  feeding  and 
management  value.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  dairy  cows  on  DHIA  test  are  reputed  to 
produce  3,700  pounds  more  milk  each  year 
than  the  so-called  average  cow.  Some  19  per 
cent  of  Massachusetts’  cows  are  on  DHIA  test; 
in  Vermont  about  40,000  cows  are.  New  York’s 
3,850  DHIA  herds  have  141,000  cows. 

Calculation  of  DHIA  records  is  being  done 
increasingly  at  central  offices  by  electronic  ma¬ 
chines.  The  center  at  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  handling  New  York  State,  New 
England,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland; 
Pennsylvania  has  its  own  computation  center. 
Head  and  hand  figuring  formerly  done  by  the 
tester  is  speeded  up,  and  more  information  is 
also  provided  the  farmer.  For  an  additional 
nine  or  10  cents  per  cow  per  month,  he  gets 
a  prelisting  of  his  herd,  a  full  report  in  printed 
form  about  a  week  after  the  visit  of  the  tester, 
and  opportunity  to  have  the  records  accepted 
by  the  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  breed  associa- 


For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dairyman,  record-keeping  time 
is  time  well  spent. 


tions  in  their  own  herd  improvement  registries. 
The  IBM  records  give  a  yearly  herd  average 
every  month,  they  provide  a  running  butterfat 
average,  they  include  roughage  feeding  figures, 
and  they  provide  very  useful  facts,  based  on 
cow  weight,  feed  and  production,  as  to  how  well 
or  not — in  percentage — the  cow  and  herd  are 
being  nourished. 

The  Purebred  Association  Programs 

There  are  two  so-called  official  testing  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  and  supervised  by  the  breed 
associations:  Herd  Improvement  Registry  and 
Advanced  Registry.  HIR  is  for  whole  herds,  and 
supervision  is  somewhat  more  strict  than  for 
DHIA.  However,  the  Ayrshire’s  HIR  program 
utilizes  DHIA  records  and  handles  them  almost 
similarly  to  its  regular  HIR;  there  is  only  some¬ 
what  less  publicity  for  them.  The  Holstein  asso¬ 
ciation  still  has  not  merged  the  two,  but  rather 
has  a  third  official  test  called  DHIA  Acceptance; 
records  receive  almost  the  same  attention  that 
regular  HIR  do,  but  they  are  designated  as 
DH  in  the  annual  Holstein  type  and  production 
yearbook.  3,300  N.  Y.  Holsteins  are  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  HIR  records  generally  run,  like  DHIA,  for 
305  days,  but  totals  are  also  carried  to  365; 
milking  may  be  two-  or  three-time.  The  special 
values  of  HIR  testing  are  the  extra  supervision 
— surprise  tests  are  common — and  the  publi¬ 
cation  and  publicity;  all  of  the  records  are 
used  in  breed  improvement  work,  there  are 
various  certificates  and  awards,  and  the  milk 
and  butterfat  of  cows  and  herds  are  reported 
monthly  in  breed  publications.  The  associations 
charge  an  annual  testing  fee  of  from  $5.00-$10, 
with  per-cow  costs  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $3.00 
per  year.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  regular 
costs  of  DHIA  testing  set  by  the  state  superin¬ 
tendents  of  testing  and  the  local  associations. 
Most  HIR  herds  are  also  on  DHIA.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  breed  secretaries  that  HIR  may 
eventually  become  almost  synonymous  with 
DHIA. 

The  Advanced  Registry  testing  program 
sometimes  utilizes  the  services  of  the  DHIA 
tester,  but  usually  it  employs  special  AR  men. 
It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  testing.  This  is  a  selective  testing 
program  in  which,  except  for  Jerseys,  daily 
milk  weights  must  be  kept  and  in  which  super¬ 
vision  and  vigilance  for  complete  reliability 
are  extreme.  Individual  cows  are  entered,  and 
it  is  on  AR  that  most  world  records  are  made. 
It  is  the  most  respected  of  the  testing  pro¬ 
grams;  there  are  preliminary  milkings  and 
automatic  retests.  Yet  it  declines  in  popularity, 
being  described  as  “disappearing  fast.”  Annual 
testing  fees  come  to  from  $3.00  to  $10  with 
per-cow  costs  running  $5.00  to  $10.  AR  is 
known  in  the  Jersey  breed  as  Register  of  Merit, 
in  Brown  Swiss  as  Register  of  Production;  the 
Ayrshires  do  not  have  it. 

Besides  their  extra  publication,  publicity  and 
certification  values,  both  HIR  and  AR  have 
appeal  to  private  enterprise;  they  may  rely  on 
the  DHIA  structure  and  on  the  states  to  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  but  they  have  qualities  that 
serve  individual  initiative  very  well.  They  re¬ 
main,  as  it  were,  the  blue-ribbon  testing  pro¬ 
grams  for  American  dairy  cows. 

Solids-not-Fat  Tests  Coming 

The  Babcock  test  is  standard  for  butterfat 
determination  in  all  official  testing  programs. 
Neither  the  Schain  nor  the  TeSa  tests  have 
yet  been  approved  by  the  American  Daily 
Association.  In  Wisconsin,  however,  where 
about  one-third  of  the  milk  is  paid  for  on  a 
butterfat  and  solids-not-fat  basis,  solids-not-fat 
testing  is  included  in  some  DHIA  programs. 
In  the  Netherlands,  solids-not-fat  is  also  an 
ingredient  in  dairy  cattle  testing. 

Besides  their  advantages  for  culling,  for 
feeding  and  for  breeding,  the  testing  programs 
have  actual  dollar  value  in  sales.  Cows  with 
records,  particularly  HIR  and  AR,  sell  higher; 
untested  cows  with  tested  dams  also  do.  The 
Holstein  Association  sets  a  value  of  $60  per 
head  on  HIR  tests;  the  Guernsey  people  have 
found  that  testing  increases  the  worth  of  a 
cow  by  some  85  per  cent.  Depending  on  the 
times  and  the  breeds,  testing  can  be  expected 
to  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  worth  of  any 
herd,  purebred  or  grade.  j.  n.  b. 
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(L.)  — The  one  fan,  one  volume  fan  exhaust  system..  Slide  damper  regulates  air  flow  during  extremely  cold  weather.  Top  door  is  for  fan  and  motor 
servicing.  (C.)  —  One  fan,  two  volume  fan  exhaust  system  with  restricted  duct  and  mechanical  shutters.  (R.)  —  Low  volume  fan  ( small  fan  in  duct )  in 
two  fan,  two  volume  system  runs  continuously,  accounts  for  40  per  cent  of  required  flow;  large  fan  for  60  per  cent. 


Fan  Ventilation  for  Dairy  Barns 

Automatic  and  weatherproof,  it’s  most  worthwhile. 
Installation  can  be  inexpensive  and  easy,  too. 

By  G.  C.  PERRY 


HERE  are  many  reasons  why  a 
dairy  farmer  needs  ventilation 
in  a  stanchion  barn.  First,  and 
foremost,  is  animal  health. 
Benefits  of  good  health  are 
longer  productive  life,  realiza¬ 
tion  of  more  inbred  production 
capacity,  improved  appetite  and  a  better  breed¬ 
ing  record.  Good  ventilation  will  assure  good 
animal  health.  Ventilation  certainly  is  not  the 
only  factor,  but  the  records  of  farmers  who 
install  efficient  ventilation  systems  in  their 
dairy  barns  prove  its  value. 

Another  advantage  is  the  extended  life  of 
the  barn.  Moisture  causes  rot  and  rust;  it 
eventually  destroys.  Two  examples  come  quick¬ 
ly  to  mind:  one  where  the  ends  of  the  mow 
floor  joists  in  a  six-year-old  barn  rotted  to  the 
point  of  failure,  and  another  where  a  10-year- 
oid  gambrel  roof  barn  collapsed  because  of 
decay  at  rafters  and  rafter  joints. 

Other  benefits  are  better  working  conditions 
for  the  operator,  better  milk  flavor  and  quality, 
longer  lasting  paint,  less  hay  spoilage  in  the 
mow,  and  even  better  home  relations  because 
the  clothes  worn  in  the  properly  ventilated 
dairy  barn  do  not  carry  strong  barn  odors. 
These  are  benefits  that  most  farmers  have  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Cows,  as  all  living  creatures,  breathe  and 
continuously  give  off  body  heat  and  water 
vapor  as  long  as  they  live.  Consequently,  fresh 
air  should  be  provided,  and  excess  water  vapor 
must  be  removed  constantly  from  the  dairy 
barn.  A  good  ventilation  system  will  do  these 
jobs  and  also  provide  temperature  regulation 
by  thermostatic  control. 

Air  Control  a  Built-in  Feature  of  New  Barns 

Ventilation  is  no  problem  in  most  new  dairy 
barns.  An  efficient  ventilation  system  can  be 
installed  easily  and  inexpensively  during  or 
after  construction.  New  structures  are  tight, 
many  are  insulated  and  most  are  designed 
( not  adapted  or  remodeled )  to  house  dairy 
cattle.  Older  barns  may  present  some  difficult 
ventilation  problems.  Ceiling  height,  wall  con¬ 
struction,  number  and  size  of  windows,  width 
of  barn,  use  of  stable  space,  and  barn  location 
with  respect  to  climatic  conditions  must  be 
considered  in  each  case.  However,  these  venti- 
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lation  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  fundamentals. 

An  efficient  ventilation  system  must  have  a 
controlled  fresh  air  intake  to  eliminate  drafts 
and  supply  an  adequate  fresh  air  flow.  It  must 
also  have  an  exhaust  fan  or  fans,  as  well  as 
a  thermostat  to  provide  a  definite  volume  of 
air  exhaust  for  water  vapor  removal,  fresh  air 
for  stale  air  exchange,  and  temperature  con¬ 
trol.  Fan  ventilation  is  positive  and  automatic 
regardless  of  weather.  Flue  types  are  subject 
to  weather  conditions.  On  extra  cold  nights 
they  have  not  worked  too  well,  and  instances 
are  known  where  they  have  operated  in  re¬ 
verse.  However,  these  were  of  short  duration 
and,  generally,  gravity  systems  do  work.  Once 
the  flue  system  is  installed,  there  is  very  little 
operating  cost,  but  labor  and  materials  make 
the  installation  slow  and  expensive.  There  is  a 
power  cost  to  operate  fan  systems,  but  initial 
cost  is  reasonable. 

Both  controlled  air  intake  and  exhaust  are 
needed,  and  these  must  be  related  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  installation.  The  intake  or  exhaust 
alone  will  not  do  a  ventilation  job. 

Intakes  for  Fresh  Air 

Two  intake  systems  work  especially  well. 
These  are  the  box  type  and  the  slot  or  bored 
hole  type. 

The  box  type  is  small  in  size,  about  60  square 
inches  of  intake  area.  Each  intake  provides 
about  300  to  350  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
minute.  Several  intakes  are  required  in  a 
typical  stable.  These  should  be  distributed 
evenly  on  both  sides  of  the  barn  to  provide  a 
gentle  flow  of  air  and  to  eliminate  stale  air 
pockets  and  areas  of  condensation.  Wind  di¬ 
rection  will  have  some  effect  on  fresh  air  de¬ 
livery,  but  adverse  affects  will  be  minimized  by 
good  construction.  A  variation  of  the  box  in¬ 
take  is  used  for  masonry  block  walls. 

The  slot  or  bored  hole  intake  eliminates 
some  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  box  intake.  It  is 
easy  to  install.  Wind  direction  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  its  efficiency.  Fresh  air  from  the 
mow,  10  to  15  degrees  warmer  than  outside 
air,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  stable,  supplying 
greater  ventilation.  The  slot  type  also  elimin¬ 
ates  cold  air  drafts  by  distributing  incoming 
air  more  thoroughly  along  the  sides  of  the 


stable.  The  slot  type  intake  may  be  installed 
in  a  new  building  as  it  is  built  or  in  old  stables 
when  the  hay  mows  are  empty.  Slots  are  con¬ 
structed  along  both  sides  of  the  barn,  full 
length,  except  for  two  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  fan  system.  A  bored  hole  intake  system 
requires  at  least  25  one-inch  holes  for  each 
1,000  pounds  of  animal  weight  in  the  stable. 
These  holes  should  be  located  at  the  juncture 
of  the  wall  and  ceiling  so  that  the  air  flow  is 
down  over  the  inside  surface  of  the  wall.  The 
slot  or  bored  holes  should  be  protected  with 
a  four-inch  board,  on  edge,  by  the  openings 
to  prevent  chaff  from  falling  through.  Fresh 
air  intakes  which  are  designed,  located  and 
installed  properly  permit  the  exhaust  fan  sys¬ 
tem  to  perform  its  function. 

Three  Fan  Systems  for  Exhaust 

Of  the  various  exhaust  fan  systems  available 
or  possible,  three  simple,  inexpensive  systems 
which  possess  a  good  practical  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  control,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  fresh  air,  are:  one  fan,  single 
volume:  one  fan,  two  volume;  and  two  fan, 
two  volume.  The  fan  duct  for  all  three  sys¬ 
tems  is  constructed  so  that  its  bottom  is  with¬ 
in  15  inches  of  the  floor.  By  exhausting  air 
at  this  level,  the  fan  eliminates  the  cooler  stable 
air  having  a  higher  relative  humidity  and 
nearer  the  dew  point,  saving  heat  for  more 
thorough  moisture  removal  and  helping  to 
equalize  the  floor-to-ceiling  temperatures. 

The  one  fan,  single  volume  exhaust  system 
runs  continuously.  The  duct,  which  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  exhaust  system,  must 
be  relatively  unrestricted — at  least  as  large  or 
larger  in  area  than  the  area  included  in  the 
outside  dimension  of  the  fan  frame.  A  damper 
can  be  installed  in  the  duct  to  restrict  air  flow 
during  extremely  cold  weather.  However,  the 
damper  should  not  be  built  .so  as  to  shut  off 
completely  the  air  flow  in  the  duct. 

The  one  fan,  two  volume  exhaust  system  also 
runs  continuously.  Stale  air  is  drawn  out 
through  a  restricted  duct  with  shutters  closed. 
The  shutters  can  be  controlled  thermostatically 
to  open  or  close  for  temperature  regulation. 
The  duct  in  this  system  is  only  as  wide  as  the 
fan  frame  and  about  five  or  six  inches  thick. 

A  small  and  ( coni’ d  on  next  page ) 
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barn 

CALCITE 


BARN  CALCITE 

helps  prevent  slips  and  falls 

“Slipping”  accidents  cost  money,  and  needn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Help  prevent  them  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
of  Lime  Crest  Barn  CaWte  on  your  dairy  barn 
floor.  In  that  way,  you  give  your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


Oli,  dean.! 

SHE  NEEDN’T  HAVE  SLIPPED 


Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  clean  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  J. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW 


THE  MORE  YOU  GROW 


SEE  PAGE  16  FOR  PROOF 


Arthritis 

1  suffered  agonizing  attacks  lor  over  20  years,  including 
sciatica.  I  used  at  least  live  doctors  and  tried  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  really  helped  very  much.  Then  a  friend, 
acquainted  in  scientific  medical  circles,  told  me  about  a 
wonderful  new  kind  of  medicine  for  the  awful  pains  of 
•arthritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago  and  neuritis. 

|  I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share  my  new- 
lound  secret  of  comfort  and  happiness  with  others.  Please 
■write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I  just  want  to 
do  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me.  Please  write  now. 
Paul  McCoy,  Apt.  2101  522  Fifth  Ave„  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH! 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or 
cause  sore  gums?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to  your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  to  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING !  Simply  lay  soft  strip 
of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter.  $1.50  reliner 
for  one  plate;  $2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner, 
Dept.  RN-91,  1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylors 

BLU-KOTE 

ANTISEPTIC.  PROlfCTIVE 
WOUND  DRISSINC 


Wide  selection  helps  you 
choose  most  becoming  styles 
at  reasonable  prices. 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 
30  DAYS  TRIAL! 


EYE  GLASSES  BY  MAIL? 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 


Buy  from  the  oldest  established  firm  offer¬ 
ing  this  service.  Reading-magnifying  or  bi¬ 
focal  glasses  for  far  and  near.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  folks  approximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  have  astigmatism  or  disease 
of  the  eye,  and  who  have  difficulty  reading 
or  seeing  far.  Thousands  of  customers!  We 
furnish  14-lens  sample  card  os  |0w 
with  many  combinations.  as 


and  other  styles 
priced  to  meet  your  budget 


SEND 


FOR 


FREE  catalog 


street 


stcte 


city 


DEPT. 


JPVTa  ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.,  INC 
a<  >W1  537  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III 


Dairy  Barn  Ventilation 

(cont’d  from  preceding  page) 
a  large  fan  are  used  in  the  two  fan, 
two  volume  exhaust  system.  The 
small  fan,  which  is  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  larger,  runs  continu¬ 
ously.  The  large  fan  is  equipped  with 
gravity  shutters  operated  by  thermo¬ 
static  control.  The  small  fan  should 
be  sized  for  40  per  cent,  and  the 
large  fan  for  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  air  delivery  required.  An  un¬ 
restricted  duct  is  used  with  the 
small  fan  m  the  two  fan,  two  volume 
system. 

Some  Special  Considerations 

Noise  many  be  a  limiting  factor  in 
selecting  the  fan.  The  slower  a  fan 
turns  to  deliver  a  given  air  volume, 
and/or  the  larger  the  fan  in  di¬ 
ameter,  the  quieter  it  will  operate. 
The  shape  of  the  fan  blades  also 
affects  noise  level.  Diameter  of  a  fan 
does  not  indicate  a  specific  capacity. 
Speed,  pitch,  shape  and  number  of 
blades;  presence  or  absence  of  a  ven¬ 
turi  ring,  and  position  of  the  fan  in 
the  frame  determine  air  flow  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  fan  and  motor  selected 
should  give  a  certain  cubic  feet  per 
minute  air  delivery  at  free  air  or  zero 
static  pressure,  but  also  be  capable 
of  delivering  some  air  against  a  one- 
quarter  inch  static  pressure.  This  en¬ 
sures  at  least  some  air  delivery  under 
severe  conditions.  The  fan  motor 
should  be  totally  enclosed,  lubricated 
for  life  or  have  a  large  oil  reservoir 
for  oiling  once  a  year.  A  split  phase 
or  capacitor  type  motor  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  long  life  and  trou¬ 
ble-free  operation.  A  built-in  over¬ 
load  device,  thermal  overload  switch 
or  time  delay  fuse  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  protection  of  the  motor. 

Fan  capacity  required  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  weight  of  cows  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  normally  housed  in  the  stall 
barn  by  .06  cubic  feet  per  minute  if 
the  herd  is  15  head  or  less,  or  by  0.1 


if  the  herd  totals  more  than  15.  The 
one  fan,  one  volume  system  is 
recomended~for  herds  up  to  15;  the 
one  fan,  two  volume  for  herds  of  16 
to  40  head;  and  the  two  fan,  two 
volume  system  for  a  herd  of  more 
than  40  head. 

Location  and  Testing 

The  fan  exhaust  system  should  be 
located  on  the  side  of  the  barn  away 
from  prevailing  winds.  It  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  anywhere  on  the  side  in  barns 
up  to  125  feet  in  length.  However, 
it  should  be  located  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  center  in  barns  more  than 
125  feet  long.  In  L-shaped  barns, 
the  fan  should  be  near  the  angle  of 
the  barn  and  its  extension.  But  make 
sure  it  is  also  located  in  a  warm  area 
of  the  stable.  Unless  a  cold  area  is 
more  thoroughly  insulated  than  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  condensation  is 
very  likely  to  take  place,  resulting  in 
dampness.  Conditions  in  such  a  low- 
heat-producing  area  can  be  regulated 
by  restricting  the  flow  of  cool  dry  air 
by  adding  more  heat-producing  units 
or  by  insulating  more  thoroughly. 

After  installing  the  exhaust  fan  in 
an  older  building,  it  is  wise  to  test 
it.  Turn  the  fans  on,  set  the  ther¬ 
mostat,  and  allow  the  system  to  run 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days.  Ee 
sure  that  hay  chutes,  silo  rooms, 
doors  and  windows  are  closed  tight¬ 
ly.  Trouble  areas  of  stale  air  and  ex¬ 
cess  condensation  will  show  up.  In 
these  areas,  open  or  install  some  in¬ 
takes.  If  this  corrects  the  apparent 
trouble,  but  a  blast  of  air  is  felt 
upon  opening  a  door,  the  fan  system 
is  being  starved  for  air  and  more  in¬ 
takes  are  needed.  Open  new  intake 
areas  so  that  they  are  well  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  stable  walls  to  pre¬ 
vent  drafts.  Install  no  more  than  is 
required  for  the  fan  capacity.  Often¬ 
times,  in  old  structures  there  may  be 
too  many  natural  intakes  and  it  may 
be  desirable  to  tighten  up  the  places 
where  air  enters  the  stable. 


Box  type  intake  ( l .)  has  one-inch  slots  along  sides 
and  top.  A  hinged  top  provides  larger  air  flow 
during  warm  weather.  Intake  for  masonry  block 
wall  (c.)  has  wallboard  larger  than  opening 
mounted  one  inch  from  inside  wall  surface.  Slot 
type  intake  (r.)  for  one  kind  of  wall  construction. 


Conn.  Sheep  Day  Feb.  7 

Demonstrations  and  displays  of  ex¬ 
perimental  Dorset  fall  lambing 
groups,  equipment,  dehorned  and 
polled  lambs,  and  castration  and 
docking  procedure  will  start  off  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Sheep  Day 
February  7  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  sheep  barn  in  Storrs. 
The  program  starts  at  9:30  a.  m.  Sell¬ 
ing,  feed  additives,  diseases  and 
breeding  will  all  be  discussed. 
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Moline  Machines  win  power  test, 
economy  test  against  all  comers 

Moline  5-Plow  Tractors  top 
the  field  in  both  fuel  economy 
contest  and  heavy-weight 
pulling  contest  at 
“Heart  of  America”  Tractorama 

Minneapolis-Moline  tractors  swept  to  victory  in  both  of  the 
big  events  at  the  M.  &  W.  Tractorama  held  in  Colfax, 

Illinois  last  fall.  Over  50,000  people,  including  Secretary  Of 
Agriculture  Benson,  were  on  hand  to  see  the  demonstration 
of  economy  and  power  put  on  by  the  machines  from  the 

New  Moline,  in  the  toughest  of  tests— open  to  all  tractors.  moline  s  plow  tractors  like  this  5-Star  won  both  the  fuel  economy  contest  and  the  heavy¬ 

weight  pulling  contest  at  the  M.  &  W.  World  Tractorama,  Colfax,  Illinois.  Proof  that  this  rugged 
5-plow  work-horse  is  the  power  equipment  you  need  for  really  tough  jobs  on  your  farm. 


HEAVY-WEIGHT  PULLING -In  the  heavy-weight  pull¬ 
ing  contest,  Moline  tractors  took  first,  second  and 
third  places  for  a  clean  sweep  of  the  field.  The  winner, 
William  Newlon  of  Prophetstown,  Illinois  pulled  his 
full  load  a  distance  of  42414  feet.  He  was  still  going 
strong  when  he  reached  the  expected  limit  of  the 
course,  so  the  judges  had  to  open  the  fence  and  he 
continued  driving  out  thru  the  crowd  — still  pulling! 
See  your  Moline  dealer  for  a  power  demonstration. 


SEE  YOUR  MOLINE  DEALER  -  “World  Champion” 

power  and  economy  are  built  into  every  Moline 
5-Star  tractor.  This  5-plow  successor  to  the  Moline 
“U”  gives  extra  power,  dependability  and  economy. 
Choice  of  front  end  types— single  wheel,  dual,  ex¬ 
tendable,  standard— and  choice  of  fuels.  It  has  all  of 
Moline’s  famed  work-saving,  cost-saving  features— 
Ampli-Torc  transmission,  Tel-O-Flo  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem,  standard  3-point  hitch,  heavy-duty  tractor  engine. 


FUEL  ECONOMY  CONTEST - 

Don  Rursch,  21 -year-old  farm- 
erfrom  Edgington,  Illinois  won 
the  Tractorama  fuel  economy 
contest,  hands  down,  with  his 
MOLINE  5-Star.  His  5-Star,  in 
the  8000  lb.  class,  was  fueled 
with  one  Coca  Co/a  bottle  of 
gas.  He  drove  it  685  feet! 


MOLINE  SPREADER  —  shown  with  335 
Tractor  and  matched  Moline  heavy- 
duty,  farm  type  Loader.  Big  new 
Moline  135-bushel  LO  Spreader  per¬ 
mits  high,  wide  loads  without  spillage 
or  packing.  PTO-driven,  it  has  wide¬ 
spread  beaters  that  tear  up  even  the 
toughest  chunks,  distribute  material 
evenly.  Tandem  wheels  keep  tongue  at 
drawbar-height  for  easy  hitching.  Tan¬ 
dem  wheels  give  floatation  to  move 


loads  through  mud  and  snow  that  bog 
down  conventional  single  wheelers.  The 
new  LO  converts  easily  to  a  high  ca¬ 
pacity  self-unloading  forage  wagon.  335 
Tractor  is  the  power-packed  smaller 
brother  of  the  5-Star— a  real  work-horse 
for  you  in  the  2-3  plow  class.  Has  all  of 
Moline’s  famed  work-saving,  cost¬ 
cutting  features,  including  Ampli-Torc 
transmission,  Tel-O-Flo  hydraulic 
system,  and  power  steering. 


MOLINE  SHELLERS  ARE  WORLD’S  MOST  POPULAR 


The  Moline  Model  D  is  the  ideal  size 
for  the  family  farm.  Get  the  D  for  low 
cost  .  .  .  high  capacity  .  .  .  500-bushel- 
per-hour  .  .  .  trouble-free  shelling.  With 
the  Model  D,  shell  when  you  want  to 
.  .  .  with  the  size  that  fits  any  farm  .  .  . 
use  existing  cribs  . . .  avoid  drying  prob¬ 
lems.  Get  balanced  separation  cleaning, 


gentle  shelling  action,  with  low  power 
requirements.  You  can  have  it  for 
PTO,  or  belt-driven  or  for  mounting 
on  a  truck. 

For  custom  work  see  the  Moline 
1  200-bushel  “Shellmaster”,  too. 

Moline  makes  the  world’s  most 
wanted  shellers!  Get  one  today! 
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Home  Preserved  Meats 

Part  II 

When  the  meat  has  completed  its 
curing,  soak  it  in  lukewarm  water,  a 
half-hour  or  an  hour  for  bacons  and 
one  to  two  hours  for  picnics,  butts 
and  hams  to  remove  the  surface 
salinity.  But  the  cuts  also  need  scrub¬ 
bing  with  a  stiff  brush  so  as  to  assure 
a  nice  bright  smoke  on  the  finished 
product.  After  doing  this,  string  the 
cuts  with  clean,  stout  cord  or  beef 
twine,  and  hang  them  up  overnight 
to  drip-dry;  this  prevents  later  smoke 
streaking.  Bacons  should  be  hung 
with  a  clean  stiff  wire  through  their 
upper  ends  so  as  to  prevent  wrink¬ 
ling.  Do  not  let  the  cuts  touch  one 
another  when  in  the  smokehouse. 

Use  only  hardwood  sources  for 
smoke.  Hickory  is  best  known,  per¬ 
haps,  and  most  admired,  but  apple 
wood  and  corn  cobs  are  excellent, 
too.  Never  use  soft,  resinous  woods. 
A  steady,  light  drift  of  smoke  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  a  heavy  blast;  the  meat 
should  be  smoked  to  taste.  Bacons 
are  adequately  done  after  eight 
hours  for  most  tastes;  and  picnics 
and  butts  are  quite  good  at  18.  Hams 
require  24  to  30  hours.  Generally, 
these  would  provide  a  mild  smoke; 
the  famous  Smithfield  hams  are 
smoked  intermittently  for  several 
months.  They  are  also  rubbed  with 
black  pepper.  The  smokehouse  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  internal  meat 
temperature  during  the  smoking 
process  determine  to  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  eventual  keeping  qualities 
of  the  meat. 

Trichina,  the  organism  causing 
trichinosis  in  man  and  animals,  is 


killed  at  an  internal  temperature  of 
140  degrees  Fahrenheit.  So  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  bring  the  smokehouse  up 
to  this  during  treatment.  Smoking 
at  least  at  145  degrees  and  preferably 
3  55  degrees  makes  meat  pre-cooked, 
tenderized  and  even  ready-to-eat. 

The  smokehouse  need  not  be  elabo¬ 
rate.  A  used  refrigerator  packing 
case  or  a  large  box  or  barrel  may 
serve  well.  Some  prefer  to  build 
cindei'-block  or  brick  smokehouses  of 
a  more  permanent  nature,  of  course. 
Some  also  like  to  take  their  home- 
cured  meats  to  the  local  commercial 
smokehouse. 

Let  the  smoked  products  cool  to 
room  or  atmospheric  temperature  be¬ 


fore  taking  them  out  of  the  smoke¬ 
house.  If  they  were  put  in  a  stock¬ 
inette  or  cheese-cloth  bag  before 
smoking,  they  can  simply  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  refrigerator.  The 
meats  are  preferably  chilled  out  in 
a  refrigerator  and  thereafter  stored 
in  one,  too.  For,  though  preserved, 
meat  is  still  perishable,  and  it  must 
have  continued  good  care.  Certainly, 
a  dark,  cool,  relatively  dry  and  in- 
sect-free  place  is  recommended.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  good  home-processed  ham  has 
hung  in  the  woodshed  in  years  gone 
by.  And  a  lot  of  good  meats  saw 
many  of  their  waiting  days  in  the 

D.  M.  Kinsman 


In  Western  New  York 

The  ghost  town  that  the  Genesee 
Valley  Regional  Market  was  a  few 
months  ago  is  today  pulsing  with  life,, 
A  shot  of  new  blood  came  to  it  with 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  P.  King  as 
administrator  last  April,  and  the 
Market  is  beginning  to  serve  well 
the  nine-county  farm  area  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York  for  which  it 
was  established. 

Better  seeds,  farm  machinery,  and 
improved  disease  and  insect  control 
have  combined  to  emphasize  water, 
“a  remaining  weakness  in  New  York 
State  agriculture”,  according  to  Win¬ 
field  D.  Tyler,  Rochester,  a  member 
of  the  agricutural  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Canners  and 
Freezers  Assn.  “During  the  growing 
season,  the  State’s  normal  monthly 
rainfall  of  three  inches  is  only  about 
half  enough  for  full  growth  of  high- 
value  crops,”  he  declares.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation,  he  believes,  is  es¬ 
sential  for  top  yields  and  high  value 
crops.  Directors  of  his  organization 
have  endorsed  a  resolution  urging 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  create  a  research  center  in  New 
York  State  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  irrigation. 


The  strong  beef  and  dairy  slaugh¬ 
ter  markets  that  have  prevailed  in 
Buffalo  should  appeal  to  cattle  own¬ 
ers  with  brucellosis  reactors  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  before  July  1.  The  good  mar¬ 
ket  means  that  replacement  of  in¬ 
fected  animals  by  healthy  and  more 
productive  ones  will  be  over-all  less 
costly  than  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Robert  Dyment 


Conservationists  All! 


Northeast  winners  of  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.’s  11th  annual  soil  conser¬ 
vation  program  had  vacations  recently  at  Litchfield  Park,  Arizona.  L.  to  r.: 
stage  driver,  Theobold  Charron,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.;  Robert  Hall,  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  N.  Y .;  Ralph  L.  Howes,  Ashfield,  Mass.,  on  the  coach  seat.  In  coach, 
T.  Walter  Denny,  Stevensville,  Md.;  J.  Wayne  Stradling,  Barclay,  Md.;  Ro¬ 
land  Sanborn,  Gorham,  Me.;  Kenneth  Wolff,  J ohnsonville ,  N.  Y.;  Frederick 
D.  Austin,  Given,  W.  Va.;  and  Herbert  G.  Purington,  Colrain,  Mass.  Standing 
on  coach  side  are  Hosanna  Montcalm,  (l.)  Milton,  Vt.,  and  Otis  Randolph, 
Pddgely,  W.  Va. 


SEE  THESE  FINE  REMINGTON  SAWS  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S  NOW 


4  husky 

with  a  full  year’s 


chain 


NEW  GL-7 — 7  hp,  direct  drive  for  fast 
cutting  at  highest  power.  Speed  holds  up 
where  other  saws  in  its  class  fade.  Bar 
capacity  to  30”.  Priced  from  $249.50.* 


NEW  SL-5 — 5  hp,  direct  drive.  Fast, 
powerful — lightweight,  but  rugged,  and 
priced  for  top  value.  Bar  capacity  to 
30”.  Priced  from  $199.50.* 


NEW  GL-7RP — 7  hp,  gear  drive  for  ex¬ 
tra  plunge-cutting  power  in  pulpwood  or 
timber.  Special  14”  pinchless  bar — won’t 
kick  or  bind.  Priced  from  $370.00.* 


NEW  GL-7R  —  7  hp,  gear  drive  for 
power  that  won’t  stall  in  toughest,  big- 
timber  production  cutting.  Bar  capac¬ 
ity  to  42".  Priced  from  $320.00.* 


* Prices  and  specification a  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


(OTTO) 


These  new  Remington  chain  saws  deliver  power  that  won’t  stall  or  fade  when 
the  going  gets  tough— power  that  keeps  on  cutting  when  you  need  it  most. 
And  Remington  backs  each  saw  with  an  exclusive  full  year’s  guarantee  against 
defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  With  Remington  you  get  more  chain¬ 
saw  performance  for  the  money  and  ratings  that  mean  something  when  it 
comes  to  getting  the  work  done.  See  these  saws  at  your  dealer’s  now.  You’ll 
find  a  Remington  will  outcut  and  outlast  any  chain  saw  in  its  class. 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut 
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SUPERMARKET  INSURANCE? 


Not  quite!  But  Nationwide's 
modem  "all-lines”  service  offers 
all  the  convenience ,  variety  and 
economy  that  today's  modern 
shoppers  demand. 

You  buy  insurance  the  easy,  mod¬ 
em  way,  when  you  deal  with  Nationwide.  You  have  a 


choice  of  over  100  different  kinds  of  low-cost,  quality 
coverages  .  .  .  and  you  deal  with  just  one  company,  one 
agent — your  local  Nationwide  man! 

He  provides  personalized  service  plus  convenience  and 
economy.  By  dealing  directly  with  one  company  for  all  your 
protection  needs,  you  cut  costs— with  savings  in  many  areas 
of  15%  to  40%  on  many  auto  and  homeowner  coverages. 


NEWS - 
FOR  FARMERS 
FROM  A  COMPANY 
FOUNDED  BY 
FARMERS - 


Look  up  your  local  Nationwide  man  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 
You’ll  save  time  and  money.  Ask  him  to  show  you  how! 


NATIONWIDE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  NATIONWIDE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  NATIONWIDE  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HOME  OFFICE:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


1st  Lactation...  5  to  Co! 


. . .  on  a  Bull  Brand  feeding 
program.  The  average  high 
potential  producer  actually 
stays  in  the  milking  string 
less  than  three  years.  But 
with  a  sound  B-B  program, 
you  can  help  keep  these  cows, 
at  top  production  for  six 
years  or  more.  See  your  B-B 
dealer.  Learn  how  to  keep 
production  up 
and  replacement 
costs  down. 


RATIONS 


MARITIME  MILLING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for 

Regular  Formulas 
or 

New  Dairy  Pellets 


Would  YOU  Like  to  Make 

(1,000  A  MONTH? 

'That’s  What  Stanley  Hyman 
made  selling  the  amazing  new 
PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher! 

Tiny  "Presto”  does  job  of 
bulky  extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8 
times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires 
fast  as  2  seconds.  Fits  in 
palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20 
years!  Sells  for  only  $4.95!  Over  Three 
Million  Sold !  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 

_ farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  resale — make 

good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reported  $20  a  day.  C.  Kama, 
$1,000  a  month.  Write  for  free  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 
MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  P-17T 

114  EAST  32nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St,.  Montreal  1,PQ. 


all  purpose 


CUTTER 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Selma,  Ala 


now  being  used  by  NYABC. 


Its  advantages: 

•  INCREASED  CONCEPTION 

•  GREATER  CHOICE  OF  BULLS 

•  MORE  PROFITS  FOR  DAIRYMEN 

•  GREATER  UTILIZATION  OF  SPERM 

•  NO  INCREASE  IN  COST 

New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.P.  O.  Box  528-R 

Serving  Dairy  Herds 
in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 


WHEN  YOU’RE  IN  THE  KNOW 
YOU’RE  IN  THE  D0I6H  WITH 


SEE  PAGE  16  FOR  PROOF 


—  MEN— WOMEN 

AGED  51  TO  80 
Can  Now  Qualify  For 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

■  . >Now  you  can  face  the  future  knowing 

you  will  never  be  a  money  burden  to 
your  family. 

'■  >Our  great  new  policy  provides  you  with 

a  “burial  bank  account”  without  medi¬ 
cal  examination,  even  if  you  are  80  years  old. 

■  ■■■  ■■■  >It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out.  Just  mail 

us  your  name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Everything  by  mail — no  salesmen,  no  obli¬ 
gation, details  free.  Write,  a  postcard  willdo. 

— — >ROYAL  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS 

BURIAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 
7  W.  Madison  St,,  Chicago  2,  III.,  Dept.  OOOO 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Connecticut'  Plans 
"Roadside  Sales"System 

Connecticut  farmers  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a 
system  of  markets  selling  state  farm 
produce  on  limited-access  highways 
throughout  the  State. 

The  roadside  stands,  at  strategic 
locations,  would  be  run  by  farmers 
under  state  supervision,  offering  for 
sale  all  types  of  Connecticut  farm 
products  exclusively. 

The  sponsors  view  the  plan  as  a 
possible  means  for  farmers  to  sell 
profitably  at  retail,  as  well  as  help¬ 
ing  those  farmers  who  have  lost 
land  for  thruway  construction  to 
gain  some  benefit  from  the  highways. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  a  lot  of  good 
farm  land  in  the  State  has  been  lost 
for  highways.  In  cases  where  these 
are  full-access  highways,  farmers  can 
regain  some  benefit  by  building  road¬ 
side  stands  on  their  property,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
limited-access  roads. 

Plans  for  the  project  are  still  ten¬ 
tative.  Interested  farmers  have  been 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Agriculture  Department  and 


N.  Y.  Farm  Meetings 
Jan.  20-23  at  Syracuse 

The  combined  meeting  and  show 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  and  the  New  York  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  will  be  held 
January  20-23  in  Syracuse  at  the 
Onondaga  Co.  War  Memorial  Bldg. 

Potato  growers  will  have  separate 
meetings  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
January  20,  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings.  Vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  have  a  program  for  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  and  Thursday 
morning.  A  joint  session  with  the 
potato  growers  will  take  place  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  convention  will  begin  late 
Tuesday  morning  and  run  through 
Friday  morning.  The  Agricultural 
Society  will  hold  its  meeting  on 
Thursday. 

The  New  York  State  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  dinner,  a  joint  affair,  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Syracuse  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  The  annual  address  and 
Century  Farms  citations  will  be  giv¬ 
en  by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller. 


KINGSTON  FRUIT  MEETING 
JANUARY  28-30 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  regular  second 
winter  meeting  for  the  Hudson  Val- 


the  Connecticut  Marketing  Authority 
which  runs  a  regional  market  for 
farmers  and  wholesalers  in  Hartford. 
Representatives  of  all  farm  com¬ 
modity  groups  in  the  State  met  Janu¬ 
ary  6  to  discuss  plans  for  a  formal 
committee  to  work  on  the  project. 
It  is  expected  that  a  bill  to  provide 
needed  legislation  for  the  markets 
will  be  introduced  in  the  State 
General  Assembly,  now  in  session. 

All  of  the  stands  in  the  network 
would  probably  be  run  by  one  farm¬ 
er  group  under  the  supervision  of 
the  marketing  authority.  The  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  would  provide 
regulatory  service.  The  proposed 
chain  might  be  started  small,  and 
then  expanded  if  successful.  The 
stands  would  probably  be  located  at 
interchanges  or  service  areas  on  the 
parkways.  The  plan  is  that  they 
would  offer  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs 
and  poultry,  milk,  nursery  stock,  and 
other  state  farm  products — all  under 
one  roof. 

Such  a  setup  might  he  the  first 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  A  similar  chain  of  stands  is 
said  to  be  operating  successfully  in 
Canada.  H.  K.  Street 


ley  at  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  Jan.  28-30. 
Talks  on  apple  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  will  supplement  other  topics 
repeated  from  the  Syracuse  meeting. 
A  dinner  meeting  for  controlled  at¬ 
mosphere  operators  will  be  held  at 
the  Governor  Clinton  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening. 


Top  N.  Y.  Holsteins 

Handy  Farms  of  East  Aurora, 
Erie  County,  has  qualified  for  its 
third  Holstein  progressive  breeders’ 
award.  The  Handy  Holsteins  average 
81  in  type  score,  and  produced  14,945 
pounds  of  milk  and  547  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  305  days.  Four  Western 
New  York  Holstein  cows  have  com¬ 
pleted  official  lifetime  records  ex¬ 
ceeding  150,000  pounds  of  milk.  They 
are  owned  by  Howard  D.  McIntyre  of 
Perry,  Paul  Schintzius  of  South 
Wales,  Henry  Faryna  of  Perry  and 
Ceylon  R.  Snider  of  Fillmore,  r.  d. 


Stanley  Pulver  and  Sons,  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  are  owners  of  the  95th 
American  Holstein-Friesian  cow  to 
produce  more  than  200,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  lifetime.  Their  16-year-old 
Stanver  Ormsby  Leona  has  so  far 
produced  202,851  pounds  of  milk  and 
7,270  pounds  of  fat  at  their  Pleasant 
View  Farm. 


Hall  of  Fame 
for  Agriculture 

A  fund-raising  campaign  will  be 
launched  February  1  for  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall  of  Fame.  To  be  located 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Springfield,  Ill.; 
or  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  area,  the 
shrine  will  serve  as  an  educational 
and  public  relations  center  for 
American  farmers. 

A.  Webster  Tenney,  agricultural 
education  specialist  of  the  U.  S.  office 
of  Education,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  director.  For  many  years  a  na¬ 
tional  leader  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  Dr.  Tenney  has  estab¬ 
lished  temporary  offices  in  the  City 
National  Bank  Building,  10th  and 
Grand,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  board 
of  governors  consists  of  125  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  land-grant  colleges,  state  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture,  business 


and  industry.  Heading  the  board  are: 
President  Howard  A.  Cowden,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Consumers  Coopera¬ 
tive  Assn.,  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  firm 
operating  in  agriculture;  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Willham,  president 
of  Oklahoma  State  University;  Treas¬ 
urer  James  R.  Isleib,  former  Federal 
Land  Bank  commissioner;  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Charles  Marshall. 

The  idea  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  was 
first  set  forth  by  Cowden.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1957,  he  sent  a  small  pamphlet 
outlining  the  proposal  to  farm  lead¬ 
ers,  educators,  clergymen,  the  press 
and  public  officials.  Endorsement  was 
immediate  and  came  from  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  everywhere. 

The  project  is  incorporated  as  a 
non-profit  corporation  under  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  physical  fa¬ 
cilities  will  be  supported  by  public 
gifts  and  by  admission  fees. 
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Good  10-Year  Record 
In  4-H  Advancement’ 

In  the  Winter  of  1948-49,  Henry 
Krebser,  Litchfield  County  4-H  Cluo 
Agent,  found  there  was  a  boys’  camp 
for  sale  located  in  the  Town  of  War¬ 
ren  on  which  were  a  45-by-32-foot 
recreation  hall,  a  couple  of  small 
cottages,  and  a  dining  hall  and  kitch¬ 
en  of  40  square  feet.  The  land  sur¬ 
rounding  the  camp  consisted  of  some 
100  acres  with  a  50-acre  private  pond. 
Here  was  an  opportunity,  thought 
Krebser,  that  could  prove  very  worth¬ 
while  for  all  rural  youth  and  4-H 
Club  members  in  Litchfield  County 
if  the  money  could  be  be  found  to 
swing  the  purchase. 

Under  the  direction  of  Henry  Kreb¬ 
ser,  and  that  of  F.  Kingsbury  Bull 
of  Litchfield,  along  with  a  few  other 
public  spirited  people  in  the  area, 
the  Litchfield  County  4-H  Founda¬ 
tion  was  established  and  gifts  were 
requested  from  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty  that  would  enable  the  Foundation 
to  purchase  the  property.  In  the  Fall 
of  1949  the  Foundation  held  its  first 
Annual  Meeting,  and  meanwhile  the 
Boys’  Camp  had  been  purchased  for 
$30,000.  It  was  called  “The  Litchfield 
County  4-H  Center.” 

This  past  Fall,  a  review  of  10  years’ 
activities  was  given  at  the  trustees’ 
annual  meeting.  They  reported  that 
10,000  young  people  had  spent  at 
least  one  week  at  the  Camp  or  had 
exhibited  at  the  4-H  Fair  which  is 
held  annually  at  this  Center.  The 
Foundation  had  made  scholarships 
available  to  54  different  boys  and 
girls  for  short  courses,  as  well  as 
scholarships  to  travel  into  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  weeks  with 
other  4-H  Club  members  in  those 
areas.  The  sum  of  $250  had  also  been 
appropriated  to  the  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

During  this  past  decade  another 
building  has  been  erected  —  a  pole 
type  barn,  120  by  52  feet,  which 
houses  all  livestock  during  the  an¬ 
nual  4-H  Fair.  Over  300  4-H  boys 
and  girls  in  Litchfield  County  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Annual  4-H  Fair  held 
at  the  Center  in  1958.  There  were 
better  than  2,000  exhibits. 

As  far  as  camping  is  concerned, 
the  4-H  Center  in  Warren  has  be¬ 
come  a  “Mecca”  for  other  4-H  boys 
and  girls  in  other  counties.  The 
Northwestern  Connecticut  Camping 
Association  has  been  formed,  which 
includes  Middlesex,  New  Haven, 
Fairfield  and  Litchfield  Counties. 

The  Litchfield  County  4-H  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  tribute  to  those  people  who 
had  the  vision  to  foresee  the  need 
of  young  people  as  well  as  a  report 
of  action  over  the  past  10  years. 

R.  P.  Atherton 


NEW  USES  FOR 
FARM  MACHINERY 


Actual  photo  showing  acres  each  tractor  plowed  on  20  gallons  of  fuel. 


DYNAMIC  D-1T 

with  the  BIG  STICK 

leads  in  3-tractor  test 


Photo  of  D-17  Tractor  in  dry,  hard- 
plowing,  heavy  soil  of  test  field. 


Listen !  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour 
Every  Saturday— NBC 


Which  one  of  today’s  big  tractors  leads 
in  cost-saving  performance?  Unmistakably, 
it’s  the  Allis-Chalmers  Dynamic  D-17  with  the 
BIG  STICK. 

Here  in  tough  fall  plowing,  three  new 
owner-driven  tractors  competed  in  a  practical 
plowing  test.  Side  by  side,  they  matched  power, 
traction,  and  economy  in  rugged  going. 

Each  tractor  started  with  exactly  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  regular  gasoline  from  the  same  tank 
truck.  Each  pulled  four  14-inch  plow  bottoms 
at  the  same  average  depth  and  speed— until 
its  fuel  was  gone. 


The  airplane  photo  above  clearly  shows 
the  outcome. 

How  can  the  Allis-Chalmers  Dynamic 
D-17  more  than  match  the  heavier  tractors? 

The  Traction  Booster  system  teamed 
with  the  BIG  STICK — the  exclusive  Allis- 
Chalmers  Power  Director — does  it.  On  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractors,  weight  for  traction  is 
provided  hydraulically,  not  with  hundreds  of 
built-in  extra  pounds  that  waste  fuel. 

Shift  to  really  new  farm  power.  Greater 
ease  and  earnings  are  awaiting  you— see  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Make  the  BIG  MOVE  to  More  Profit! 


r 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  <« 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  ia  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark 


January  17,  1959 
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hon't  Struggle . 


with 


TeatTrouble] 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 


Keep  'em  milking 

with  this  O  "WAY 

(■ACTION 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 

in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble.  r 

EASY  TO  USE... just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 

free  by  hand. 


and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEV/CATtV 

Teat  Victors 


STAVE-TIGHT 
ACID  RESISTAN 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS' 

Unadilla  ood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are — 
air-tight,  perfect  fitting  —  and 
Save  work,  too,  because  they  al¬ 
ways  open  at  silage  level,  never 
bind.  Send  for  new  Catalog  and 
Facts  on  new,  $-Year  Time  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-119  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


‘Ttpyster 


t? 


FERTILIZERS 


GIVE  RESULTS  THAT 
EARN  EXTRA  DOLLARS 

SEE  PAGE  16  FOR  PROOF 


FREE  OFFER 

FOR  YOU:  One  dozen  first  quality, 
Regular  39^  Standard  Nylon  Bristle 
TOOTH  BRUSHES  ($4.68  value). 
See  our  ad  in  Dealers  Mart-Automo¬ 
tive  —  Subscribers  Exchange  Pages, 
SYRACUSE  BRUSH  AND  SPECI¬ 
ALTY  COMPANY. 


DAIRY 


t-%' 


A  Farmer  Proposes: 


Program  for  the  Dairy  Industry 


Dairy  farmers  everywhere  are  in¬ 
creasingly  concerned  over  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  of  their  industry. 
Prices  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
milkshed  are  falling  well  below  last 
year’s  level  and,  even  though  more 
than  2,000  producers  have  gone  out 
of  business  in  the  past  year,  over-all 
production  has  increased. 

The  reduction  in  the  price-support 
level  on  dairy  products  appears  to 
have  had  little  effect  except  to  lower 
returns  to  producers.  Furthermore, 
the  large  deficit  in  the  federal  budget 
will  bring  increased  demands  for 
still  lower  supports.  With  their  num¬ 
bers  rapidly  shrinking,  dairymen 
have  good  reason  to  be  concerned 
and  it  seems  urgent  that  new  think¬ 
ing  be  done  on  a  long  range  plan  if 
there  is  to  be  a  better  future  for  the 
dairy  industry. 

Three  Major  Objectives 

My  proposal  is  aimed  at  three 
major  objectives: 

1.  Producers  should  have  made 
available  to  them  a  price-raising  func¬ 
tion  such  as  collective  bargaining. 

2.  An  effective  and  equitable  pro¬ 
duction  control  program  should  be 
initiated. 

3.  The  government  price-support 
program  should  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  and,  if  possible,  at  reduced  cost. 

In  line  with  these  objectives  the 
following  plan  is  submitted. 

Present  milk  marketing  orders 
should  be  maintained  and,  in  those 
milk  producing  regions  where  there 
is  no  present  regulation,  there 
should  be  designated  clearly  defined 
milk  production  or  marketing  areas 
so  that  producers  who  share  common 
interests  might  organize  into  coop¬ 
eratives  for  the  purpose  of  bargain¬ 
ing  for  the  price  of  their  milk. 

Producers  Should  Have  Right  to 
Bargain  for  Price 

While  present  marketing  orders 
should  be  maintained  for  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  reasons,  the  formula 
method  of  arriving  at  class  prices 
should  be  eliminated.  In  its  place, 
producer  cooperatives  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bargain  at  regular  intervals 
with  the  milk  dealers  in  their  market 
or  production  area  for  fixed  prices 
on  each  class  of  milk  sold. 

The  government  should  recognize 


the  right  of  producers  to  bargain  for 
a  fair  and  equitable  price  for  their 
milk  and  should  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  producers  are  in  a  very 
poor  position  to  enforce  their  de¬ 
mands  due  to  the  perishable  nature 
of  their  product  and  their  high  fixed 
costs  of  production. 

The  government  should  appoint 
impartial  commissions  who  could, 
upon  request  of  either  side,  mediate 
and  arbitrate  when  necessary,  the 
bargaining  between  cooperatives  and 
dealers.  In  the  event  no  agreement 
as  to  prices  could  be  arrived  at  be¬ 
tween  cooperatives  and  dealers,  the 
impartial  commission  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  settlement  with  primary 
consideration  given  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  right  of  produc¬ 
ers  to  an  income  or  profit  comparable 
to  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
Parity  would  provide  an  adequate 
yardstick  on  which  to  base  such  a 
decision.  Producers  would  then  have 
to  realize  that,  by  setting  a  fixed 
price  for  their  product,  the  milk 
buyer  would  have  the  right  to  limit 
his  receipts  to  that  amount  of  milk 
which  could  be  sold  at  such  a  price. 
Protection  of  individual  rights  and 
against  discrimination  would  become 
necessary,  e.g.,  provision  that,  if  a 
dealer  wished  to  reduce  his  receipts, 
he  would  have  to  do  so  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  affecting  all  his  pro¬ 
ducers.  Provision  would  also  be 
necessary  to  allow  limited  entry  of 
new  producers  at  stated  intervals. 

Price  Supports  in  Reduced  Amount 

A  government  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  necessary  but  it 
should  be  on  a  different  basis  than 
at  present.  The  government  should 
support  the  price  of  manufactured 
milk  in  each  market  at  whatever  that 
price  might  be  up  to  100  per  cent 
of  parity,  in  the  following  manner: 
the  handler  would  be  reimbursed 
for  whatever  products  he  sold  to 
the  government  to  the  extent  of  the 
actual  price  paid  to  the  producer 
plus  his  actual  cost  of  processing. 
The  government  would  be  the  final 
judge  as  to  whether  these  claims 
for  processing  costs  were  reasonable 
and  legitimate  and  would  be  required 
to  pay  these  claims  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  such  amounts  as  it 
deemed  reasonable  and  legitimate. 


The  success  of  this  whole  plan  wouldj 
probably  hinge  on  the  requirement! 
that  absolutely  no  profit  be  allowed! 
a  handler  on  products  sold  to  theL 
government.  By  allowing  a  handler!; 
to  recover  his  legitimate  costs,  hel 
would  be  able  to  accept,  at  times! 
small  amounts  of  milk  over  andj 
above  that  which  he  could  market 
through  normal  consumer  channels| 
but,  since  there  could  be  no  profit! 
to  him  on  this  surplus  milk,  hel 
would  tend  to  limit  his  receipts  tc;. 
about  the  amount  he  could  sell  at  a 
normal  profit.  The  government!- 
should  then  dispose  of  its  acquired! 
products  in  such  a  manner  that  asr 
not  to  affect  the  regular  consumer* 
market. 

At  first  glance,  this  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  may  appear  to  be  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  various  systems 
presently  used  in  the  pricing  of  milk. 
We  believe,  however,  that  careful! 
study  and  analysis  will  show  thatl 
deviation  from  accepted  practices  hasl 
been  only  to  the  extent  necessary  toj 
achieve  a  constantly  higher  producer] 
price  for  milk.  For  example,  the  plan' 
calls  for  compulsory  arbitration  in] 
case  producer  cooperatives  and  deal-! 
ers  cannot  agree  as  to  prices  —  at 
procedure  hardly  different  in  princi-j 
pie  from  the  present  federal  milk 
hearings  which  in  essence  are  a  form] 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  major| 
difference  would  be  the  basis  used 
for  consideration  of  a  request  for  in¬ 
creased  prices.  Producers  are  now 
often  denied  an  increase  on  the  basis! 
that  the  market  is  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  milk  and  therefore  noj 
price  increase  is  justified.  Under  the 
proposed  plan  the  right  of  producers] 
to  a  fair  income  would  be  the  decid-] 
ing  factor  with  parity  to  be  used 
as  the  yardstick  on  which  to  base  at 
decision.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be-] 
lieve  that  eventually  most  price  | 
agreements  could  be  reached  directly] 
between  the  producers  and  dealers] 
of  a  market  without  arbitration. 

We  have  suggested  a  commission,! 
rather  than  a  hearing  master,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  agreement  oil 
decision  should  be  reached  during] 
the  direct  negotiations,  rather  than| 
coming  from  Washington  severall 
weeks  later  as  is  now  the  case. 

Penna.  Lorton  Blair 

(To  be  Continued) 
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W intertime 


Now  we  have  lost  all  the  color  of  Fall. 

Snow  in  the  air,  and  the  clouds  are  dull 
gray. 

Winter  is  pushing  its  cold-fingered  day 

Too  deep  in  our  hearts  to  be  challenged 
at  all. 

Come!  We  would  greet  you,  new  Winter 
of  white, 

Days  will  be  short  till  you  usher  the  Spring 

And  Winter  has  much  that  no  other  can 
bring. 

Softly,  fall  softly,  your  blanket  is  light. 

—  Mildred  Fielder 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Clipping  the  Dairy  Herd 
The  Hows  and  the  Whys 


The  fact  that  dairy  animals  are 
always  clipped  for  the  shows  is  proof 
enough  that  it  makes  them  look  their 
best.  But  in  Winter,  there  is  further 
advantage  to  clipping.  It  tends  to 
cut  down  on  sediment  in  milk,  it  re¬ 
duces  bacteria  count,  and  it  keeps 
the  cows  more  comfortable.  Lice  and 
mange  mites  have  much  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lodge  and  multiply  on  a 
clipped  hide,  too,  and  the  cows  are 
much  easier  to  keep  clean.  Clipped 
udders  also  make  milking  more 
convenient. 

The  job  is  not  difficult;  with  pow¬ 
ered  clippers,  it  is  simple  and  quick. 
It  ought  to  be  done  one  or  more 
times  per  Winter.  Here  are  the  five 
simple  steps: 

1.  Clip  tailhead  and  tail.  Hold  clip¬ 
per  in  the  right  hand,  with  motor 
running,  near  but  not  touching  the 
cow.  Rub  tailhead  with  the  left  hand 
to  relax  the  cow.  Clip  the  tailhead, 
making  sure  that  the  clipper  is 
moved  in  a  direction  against  the  lay 
of  the  hair.  Then  clip  the  area 
around  the  base  of  the  tail.  Clip  the 
tail  and  the  switch  so  that  it  will 
clear  the  stall  platform  or  floor  by 
about  four  inches. 

2.  Clip  the  udder.  Clip  the  hair 
from  its  entire  surface,  being  careful 
to  remove  all  the  hair  from  the  rear 
udder.  Hold  the  skin  taut  and  guide 
the  machine  carefully.  Be  sure  to 
place  a  shoulder  and  leg  against  the 
cow  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

3.  Clip  belly  and  hocks  completely. 
After  this,  hold  the  clipper  on  edge 
with  bottom  blade  toward  the  cow’s 
head  and  clip  a  mark  line  from  the 
milk  well  to  the  thurl  and  then  to 
the  base  of  the  tailhead  on  both 
sides  of  cow. 

4.  Clip  the  hind  quarters.  Clip  the 
flanks  and  the  quarters  by  running 
the  clipper  upward  from  the  hock 
until  the  mark  line  is  reached.  Pull 
on  the  cow's  hide  with  the  free  hand 
to  prevent  wrinkles  from  forming 
under  the  clipper. 

5.  Take  three  strokes  up  the  back¬ 
bone.  These  strokes  are  a  lice  control 
measure.  This  completes  the  job  on 
the  area  most  generally  clipped  by 
dairymen  and  recommended  by  regu¬ 
latory  officials.  But,  many  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  prefer  over-all  clipping  for  con¬ 
trol  of  lice  and  to  reduce  respiration 
rate. 


Clip  thurl  and  flank  areas  to  prevent 
manure  caking. 


Clipping  the  belly  cuts  down  on 
milk  sediment. 


Be  careful  to  remove  all  hair  from 
rear  udder. 


Removal  of  hair  at  tail  and  spine 
reduces  lice. 


Photos:  Sunbeam  Corp. 

Many  dairymen  clip  the  cow  all  over 
behind  shoulders. 


Milk  vs.  Worms 

Calves  fed  cow’s  milk  have  fewer 
and  smaller  stomach  worms,  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  regional  animal  dis¬ 
ease  laboratory  in  Alabama  indicates 
that  they  gain  better,  too. 

In  Alabama  tests,  calves  raised  on 
milk  alone  retained  and  allowed 
further  development  of  fewer  of  the 
worms  with  which  they  were  inocu¬ 
lated  than  did  calves  on  milk,  grain 
and  hay.  Their  all-milk  diet  was  a 
stomach-worm  restrictor.  Further 
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tests  bore  out  this  special  effect  of 
milk:  the  calves  on  milk,  grain  and 
hay  a  month  after  artificial  infesta¬ 
tion  with  stomach  worms  had  fewer 
than  calves  on  only  grain  and  hay. 

Research  men  are  not  sure  why 
milk  restricts  worms  in  the  digestive 
tracts  of  young  animals.  But  they  sus¬ 
pect  these  causes:  its  general  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract;  its 
enzymes  and  protein  sugars;  and  its 
calcium.  They  do  know  that  milk 
tends  to  neutralize  acidity  in  the 
fourth  stomach,  the  abomasum,  where 
digestion  takes  place. 


WHEN  A  FARMER  WANTS 

ONLY  The  Best  IN 


FORAGE  MACHINERY 


he  asks  for 


DION 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 

•  Most  efficient  and  exclusive  type  Cutter  Bar  78"  Wide. 

•  Driven  spring  steel  reels  assure  efficient  and  simple 
positive  feeding  of  the  Cutter  Bar. 

•  Patented  type  flywheel:  Fan  blade  combined  with  the 
knife  fully  throws  its  own  cut. 

•  The  machine  is  fully  protected  by  68  Ball  and  Roller 
Bearings. 

Dion  Forage  Harvesters  have  been  engineered  to  meeet  a  constant 
growing  demand  from  Dairy  Farmers. 

Dion  offers  you  a  full  line  of  forage  harvesting  Machines  with  Row 
Crop  and  Hay  Pick  Up  attachments,  Forage  Blowers,  etc. 

Catalogue  on  request. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
Write  to: 

R.  M.  KANIK 
130  West  Remington 
Black  River,  N.  Y. 

NAME  . 

CITY  . STATE 


ADDRESS 

I - : - 


ION 


Dairy  Adds  Cuckler  for 

100 %  Usable  Space -Lasting  Quality 


The  owners  of  Schnell’s  Dairy,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Illinois,  selected  Cuckler 
Steel  Span  for  their  attractive  hay 
storage  -  cattle  shelter  because  of  its 
lasting  quality  and  post-free  space. 
The  U-shaped  building  has  approx¬ 
imately  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area, 
including  900  sq.  ft.  eave  extension. 
Siding  and  roofing  are  galvanized 
steel.  The  erection  required  no 
skilled  labor  and  no  special  tools. 


CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  Frames  ; 
are  available  in  widths  of  24',  32', 
44',  50',  60'  and  multiples.  You 
choose  siding,  roofing  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  stock  of  your  Cuck¬ 
ler  Steel  Span  Dealer.  Thousands 
of  Cuckler  Steel  Span  Buildings  aro 
now  in  use,  many  in  your  own  area. 
Whatever  type  building  you  have  in 
mind,  let  your  Cuckler  dealer  help 
plan  the  most  efficient,  economical 
building  for  your  specific  needs. 


I  CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  CO. 

j  403  JEFFERSON,  LINWOOD,  N.  J. 

.  Please  send  name  of  nearest  Cuckler  dealer. 


NAME 


I 

I 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires:  A  few  bred  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing  available.  Fall 
farrowed  boars  for  the  Spring  breeding  program. 

YORKSHIRES:  °akdale  Toastmaster  6N  —  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed. 

National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spring  Champion 
in  Ail  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th— Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghame  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6 — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithle&g  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Ramaco  Mainstay— The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

.  Cookham  Br.tish  Baron  24th— Imported  English  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
_,,_w  ~  ~  POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


BERKSHIRES: 


HOW  TO  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 

. . .  breed  GUERNSEYS 


Only  after  costs  have  been  deducted  do 
you  know  your  net  dairy  income.  In  nu¬ 
merous  DHIA  testing  units  Guernsey  herds 
lead  all  others  in  income  above  feed  costs. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

915  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  .  .  . 
f~l  Start  a  Guernsey  herd  and  where  to  buy 
breeding  stock.  □  Add  profits  producing 
and  selling  nationally-advertised  Golden 
Guernsey  Milk. 

Name . . . . . „-j 

Address . . . . . . . 

Town . . . State . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

—  CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

-  SPORTS  MEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

ICENNELS _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

LOOK:  BEAUTIFUL  SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  ENG¬ 

LISH  SETTERS,  COLLIES.  Real  Quality.  All  Regis¬ 
tered.  Attractive  Pirces.  HAUMONT  ICENNELS, 
ATTICA.  NEW  YORK _ TELEPHONE  548 

SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies. 

Friendly,  Love  Children:  Excellent  Watchdog.  A.K.C. 
LEO  PELTON,  ROUTE  98,  ATTICA,  N.  Y. 

-  A.  K.  C.  PEKINGESE  PUPPIES  - 

Blondes  and  Parti  colored,  $40.  Also  Bred  Pekingese 
$75.  Also  Bred  English  Bull  Dog  $100.  Contact 
MRS.  ANNA  HAVTUR,  I  NO.  LOUISA  ST. 

BIN GH A_M T 0 N tL Y: _ PHONE:  3-3743 

BASSET  HOUNDS  (Little  Cleft’s)  sad  eyes,  long  ears, 
loving  dispositions.  Hunting  and  show  prospects. 

FERGE'S  BASSET  KENNEL, 

649  Vosburg,  Webster,  4,  N.  Y.  Ph.  Butler  8-2631 
REGISTERED  GOLDER  RETRIEVER  PUPPIES 
Good  Hunting  Stock.  ROBERT  KEARNS, 
Bleecker  Stage,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Phone:  56281 

-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  . . . 

FEMALES  $7.00  —  MALES  $10.00 
Good  Farm  Bred  Stock.  Also  Three  Broke  Dogs. 
SYDNEY  PETERS.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE:  53-W-l 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


IMPORTED  SPANISH  Miniature  Mares,  Studs,  44-48 
inches.  COWDEN,  BOX  891,  Raymondville,  Texas 
—  SPRING  STALLIO~N  SHOW  — 

AND 

DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 
At  the  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
Selling  85  HEAD  of  PERCHERONS  and  BELGIANS 
MARCH  3rd  and  4th  1959.  For  Catalog  Write  — 

C.  O.  HOUSE, _ ARCADIA,  INDIA  N.A 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
On  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITE’S  RABBITRY,  DELAWARE.  OHIO 

-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION. 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

PETS 


PETS:  Fancy  Pigeons,  Parakeets,  Canaries,  Doves, 
Mallards,  Fighting  Game  Chickens.  Prices  Free. 
IRA  JONES,  724  JEWEL,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


FINCHES,  Various  kinds 

Tropical  Clarinos  the  world’s  finest  songster  and  others. 
Small  aimals  for  pets,  and  S.  A.  Chinchillas.  Will 
answer  inquiries  promptly.  FRED  L.  STAHL, 

36  E.  OXFORD  ST.,  VALHALLA,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-  N  Y,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aecradltid  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLA NTATION,  Q UEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

- PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS — 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS;  HERD 
SIRES;  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31. _  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES 


FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  3-7107 


- -  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

Prominent  Blood-lines,  Good  Producing  Animals. 
Open  Heifers,  Bred  Heifers,  Bred  Cows,  Young  Herd 

-A.  IV  Gr  XT  s 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information- 
NEW  ,A0RK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Pure-Bred  Hereford  Heifers 

Not  registered.  Will  calve  June  on.  Heavy  boned 
Well  grown,  will  make  large  cows;  $200.00.  Also 
Other  REGISTERED  COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK, 

WOLCOTT,  new  YORK 


\\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  *0> 

»  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dow.  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  41? _ Webster  Tilton 

_ SWINE _ 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA..  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ EASTON.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &,  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y. 

F8EE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  _ C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  AND  DU  ROC  BOARS 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

LEWIS  H.  CLARK,  Ft.  F.  D.  I,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  HOG 
Our  Certified  Meat  Sire  “Flightmaster”. 
SHENANDOAH  FARMS,  Middletown,  Virginia 


TAMWORTHS  FROM  BEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  An' 

sex,  any  age,  at  all  times.  You  can’t  beat  my  Tams 
E.  V.  HANCOCK. _ SCOTLAND  NECK,  N.  C. 

SALE  OF  PUREBRED  MEAT-TYPE  YORKSHIRE 

HOGS  —  AT  THE  FARM  —  1:00  P.  M. 
JANUARY  24,  1959  •  55  —  HEAD  —  55 

BRED  GILTS  —  OPEN  GILTS  —  SERVICE  BOARS 
Meat  Certification  Bloodlines  With  Feed  Efficiency 
and  Rate  of  Gain  Data.  Catalogues  Upon  Request. 
J.  H.  Henkel,  Umbrian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey 
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•  Coulter  Stays  Sharp 

•  Strong,  Slip-Fit  Point 

•  Bar  Prevents  Clogging 
Write  for 

FREE  Literature 
Dealer  inquiries 
Invited 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN 
NURSERY 
Dept,  rn 

Germania,  Penna. 


SAVES  TIME 
AND  MONEY 


Plants  liners,  potted 
material,  etc.,  withf- 
out  damage.  Rugged 
“custom  -  built"  .  .  . 
assures  correct  spacing 
and  planting  depth  on 
■any  terrain  .  .  .  better 
survival. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Milk  in  Massachusetts 


Governor  Foster  Furcolo  has  milk  situation  runs  this  way:  Sept 
called  for  abolition  of  the  Massachu-  12 — MCC  holds  hearings  on  petition  oj 

setts  Milk  Control  Commission  and  dairy  farmers;  Nov.  7  _  MCC  an 

the  Milk  Regulation  Board.  In  his  nounces  price  hikes,  particularly 
inaugural  address,  he  asked  that  rough  on  gallons  and  half  gallons 


whatever  necessary  functions  were 
performed  by  the  two  bodies  be 
transferred  to  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  recommendation 
was  not  unexpected.  The  Governor 
had  made  it  earlier  when  the  row 
over  the  price  increases  asked  by  the 
Commission  were  promulgated  by  the 
Board. 

On  January  1,  the  Milk  Control 
Commission  announced  a  drop  of  one 
cent  a  quart  in  the  minimum  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  in  Greater  Boston.  The  de¬ 
crease  was  a  seasonal  one  and  did 
not  represent  in  any  way  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  withdrawal  from  the  price 
schedule  it  established  November  21 
amid  a  storm  of  protest.  The  protest 
is  still  raging. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Governor 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the  Board, 
the  Milk  Control  Commission  began 
a  full  review  of  the  schedule  of  prices 
set  by  the  Board  at  the  behest  of  the 
Commission  on  the  ground  that  an 
emergency  existed  to  the  milk  supply 
to  Greater  Boston.  The  review  was 
ordered  by  the  Superior  Court. 

Governor  Furcolo’s  plan  to  abolish 
both  the  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  the  Milk  Regulation  Board  quick¬ 
ly  brought  statements  of  opposition 
from  George  W.  Cashman,  attorney 
for  the  Independent  Milk  Dealers 
Assn.  He  branded  the  proposal  one 
of  personal  vengeance  because  the 
governor,  before  his  election,  was 
attorney  for  a  dealer  who  was  penal¬ 
ized  by  the  Board  for  starting  a  price 


for  41  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns;  Nov.  19  —  Gov.  Furcolo  or¬ 
ders  board  to  review  its  decision; 
Nov.  21 — One  milk  firm  defies  price 
order;  Nov.  23— Legislator  says  he 
will  file  bill  to  abolish  Board;  Nov, 
25 — MCC  defends  itself  by  pointing 
out  it  is  protecting  Bay  State  farm¬ 
ers  (who  supply  only  three  per  centl 
of  the  Boston  market);  Nov.  25- 
MCC  agrees  to  review;  Nov.  27— Sul 
perior  Court  declines  to  stop  price! 
increases.  Dec.  14— Attorney  Genei-I 
al’s  Advisory  Consumer  Council  saysl 
price  hike  is  unwarranted;  Dec.  15 — I 
Superior  Court  grants  writ  of  man-1 
damus  ordering  MCC  to  review  its! 
findings  on  or  before  Jan.  8;  Jan.  8j 
— Gov.  Furcolo  in  inaugural  calls  fori 
abolition  of  Commissiori  as  it  begins! 
hearings  on  review.  H.  A.  Kenny  i 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops! 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.50| 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.50 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agriculture 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Forage  Pasture  Crops, 


war.  On  the  other  hand,  Attorney 
James  C.  Gahan,  counsel  for  the 
dairies  who  have  been  opposed  to 
the  new  price  schedule,  hailed  the 
Governor’s  proposal  as  “encouraging 
to  one  who  for  11  years  has  been 
fighting  for  this  objective.” 

A  timetable  on  the  Greater  Boston 


W.  A.  Wheeler .  10.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Developing  Farm  Woodland, 

John  Preston .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
ad  Markets  for  December  31  were,  per  cwt. : 

Cattle:  Steers  and  heifers — Demand  was 
active  in  a  strong  market.  Standard  to  good 
800-1,000  lb.  steers  brought  $25-27. 

Dairy  type  slaughter  cattle — Bulk  of  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Standard  cows  averaged  $19-20; 
Utility  and  Cutter  $17-18.50;  Canner  $13.50- 
15.50  and  some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat  Yel¬ 
low  cows  $14.50-16.50;  Commercial  dairy 
heifers  $19-21;  Utility  $17.50-19;  Canner  and 
Cuttter  $15-17.50;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $23.50- 
25.50,  eligible  to  $26;  Cutter  $21.50-23;  Can¬ 
ner  $18-21. 


sows  $14-16.  Prime  lambs  $24.50,  Choice 
$22.50-24,  Good  $21-22.50;  sheep  $8.00-11.50. 
948  head  of  cattle  were  sold,  135  swine  and 
126  sheep.  At  Empire’s  Green,  Chenango  Co  , 
N.  Y.,  sale  of  Dec.  31.  Utility  dairy-type 
cows  were  $19-19.80,  Canner  $14.50-17.50; 
dairy  replacement  springers  $255-325,  fresh 
cows  $187-262.  Service  bulls  $77-167.50.  Calves 
110-115  lbs.  $24-27.75.  At  Empire’s  Oneonta, 
Otsego  Co.,  sale  of  Jan.  1,  Cutter  dairy-type 
cows  were  $19-21.  Dairy  replacement  spring¬ 
ers  $280-377.50,  handling  cows  $220-352.50, 
close  first-calf  heifers  $302.  Service  bulls 
$225-254.  At  Empire’s  Watertown  sale  Jan. 
2,  Good  calves  brought  $32.50-34.50. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 


Calves  —  Demand  was  active  and  market 
steady.  Choice  and  Prime  closed  at  $38-40; 
Good  to  Choice  $36-38;  Medium  and  Good 
$32-36;  heavy  bobs  $25-28;  light  bobs  $24 
down. 

Hogs  —  Demand  was  moderate  in  a  steady 
market  for  sows  and  boars  with  butcher 
hogs  barely  steady  to  50c  lower.  U.  S.  No. 
1-3  butchers  weighing  180-220  lbs.  $18.50-19, 
top  $20;  230-290,  lbs.  $16-17.50;  Good  and 
Choice  300-600  lb.  sows  $12-15;  boars  $7-10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Moderate  demand  in 
a  steady  market.  Good  and  Choice  ewe  and 
wether  lambs  $21.50;  Medium  to  Good 
$20.50-21;  Feeders  $19-20;  Good  slaughter 
ewes  $6.75-7.75;  Cull  and  Canner  $2.75-4.75; 
bucks  $5.25-5.75. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive’s  Dee.  30  auction  at  Caledonia,  Livings¬ 
ton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Choice  steers  were  $29.50, 
Good  $26.50-28,  Standard  $25-26.50,  Utility 
$23.50-25.  Standard  dairy-type  heifers  $21.50- 
22.50.  Utility  $20-21.50.  Commercial  dairy- 
type  cows  $21-22,  Utility  $19-21,  Cutter  $17.50- 
19,  Canner  $15.50-18.  Commercial  bulls  $23.50- 
24.90,  Utility  $22-23.50.  Dairy  replacement 
springers  were  $255-375,  handling  cows  $230- 
340,  close  first-calf  heifers  $205-270,  bred 
heifers  $150-285,  open  heifers  $85-175.  Service 
dairy  bulls  $115-200.  Choice  calves  $39-41.50, 
Good  $36-39,  Standard  $32-36,  110-115  lbs. 

$25-33,  100-105  $22-27,  90-95  $20.50-22.50,  80-85 
$20-21,  70-75  $19-20.50,  60-65  $18-19.50.  U.  S. 
No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  were  $20.50-20.90; 

No.  2  175/240-lb..  $19.50-20.50,  No.  3  175/240- 
lb.  $19-19.50.  Hogs  over  250  lbs.  $18.50-19.25; 


At  Northampton,  Mass.,  Co-op.  Auction 
Assn.’s  sale  of  Dec.  30,  Small  calves  ranged 
up  to  $14  each,  Medium  $18.50  and  Large  to 
$32.50.  Veal  were  $25-33  per  cwt.,  heifers 
$16-21.  Canner  cows  brought  up  to  $16.50, 
Cutters  $17.90  and  Utility  to  $20.70.  Dairy  re¬ 
actors  $13.50-17.80,  Steers  $17.25;  bulls  $23.30- 
23.70.  Pigs  were  $10.50-17.50  each,  hogs 
$12.50-16  per  cwt.  Sheep  brought  $5.50-9.50 
each  and  goats  $1.50  each. 

At  Kahn’s  No.  Franklin,  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  Livestock  Auction  Dec.  31,  Good  dairy 
cows  ranged  $250-400,  Common  $125-210. 
Stock  bulls  $110-200,  beef  bulls  $361.  Heavy 
beef  cows  $165-275,  Common  $80-140.  Veal 
calves  $30-86,  Medium  $14-25,  Small  $8.00-12. 

Hot-house  lambs  on  the  New  York  Citv 
market  Dec.  31  were  $.80-85  for  Fancy, 
Small;  $.70-75  Medium,  and  $.50-65  Heavy. 
Country-dressed  calves  brought  $.52-53  for 
Choice;  $.47-49  Good;  $.44-46  Commercial; 
$.36-40  for  Utiilty  70  lbs.  and  up;  Culls  65 
lbs.  and  under  $.32-35. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  Fat  cows  were  $21.25- 
23.50,  Cutters  $19.75-21,  Canners  $16.25-18.50, 
Shelly  Canners  $15-16.75;  Fat  heifers  $26- 

28.25,  Common  $21.75-26;  Heavy  bologna 
bulls  $27.25-28.75,  Fat  $25-27.25,  Common 
$23.50-25,  Light  $20.50-23.50;  Fat  reactor  cows 
$19.50-21,  Cutters  $17.50-19;  Prime  steers  $27- 

29.25,  Good  to  Choice  $25-26.50,  Commercial 

$21.75-25;  60/70-lb.  calves  $20.50-23,  70/80 

$23-24.75,  80/90  $24.75-26,  90/110  $26-29; 

110/120-lb.  vealers  $29-34.  120/140  $34-36.50, 
140/160  $36.50-40.50,  160/200  $40.50-41.50; 

started  200/350-lb.  calves  $18-24,  140/180-lb. 

hogs  $21-22.75.  180/220  $22.75-23,  Heavy  boars 
$14-16.50,  feeder  pigs  each  $9.00-13.  Hides 
brought  $1.50-3.25  each 
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DAIRY 


Pneumo -enteritis 

$30  Million  Calf  Disease 


One  of  the  most  serious  calf  dis¬ 
eases  encountered  today  is  pneumo¬ 
enteritis  —  a  complex  involving  both 
scours  and  pneumonia.  Since  it  is 
easy  to  confuse  it  with  simple  dietary 
scours,  accurate  diagnosis  should  be 
made  when  any  scouring  appears. 
Both  scours  and  pneumonia  are 
thought  to  be  caused  by  several  types 
of  viruses  and  bacteria.  Scouring 
may  appear  first,  followed  by  pneu¬ 
monia,  or  the  calves  may  have 
pneumonia  without  showing  evidence 
of  scours;  or  they  may  have  scours 
without  developing  pneumonia.  In 
some  cases  initial  virus  infection  may 
be  complicated  by  a  secondary  in¬ 
fection  with  bacteria. 

Pneumo-enteritis  is  highly  infec¬ 
tious  and  is  most  prevalent  during 
Winter  and  early  Spring  when  ani- 


Good  air,  good  feed  and  good  care 
keep  scours  away  from  such  fine 
calves  as  this  eight-day,  130 -lb.  Hol¬ 
stein  at  O’Brien’s  Valley  View  Farm 
in  Waverly,  N.  Y.  Frank  Snyder, 
herdsman,  keeps  them  healthy. 

mals  are  kept  closely  confined  in 
buildings  where  ventilation  may  be 
faulty.  The  problem  may  be  most 
serious  in  large  herds  with  many 
calves.  While  often  seen  in  calves 
from  a  few  days  to  three  months  old, 
calves  six  months  old  or  more  may 
become  afflicted.  Unless  checked 
promptly,  the  disease  will  spread 
rapidly  through  a  group  of  calves 
and  result  in  high  mortality.  It 
spreads  by  air,  bedding  or  feed. 
Some  veterinarians  say  that  it  may 
be  a  disease  carried  by  apparently 
healthy  cattle,  similar  to  the  way 
typhoid  is  transmitted  in  humans. 

The  Symptoms 

While  a  drafty  or  poorly  ventilated 
barn  is  the  most  frequent  predis¬ 
posing  factor,  the  addition  of  calves 
from  outside  herds  causes  a  more 
serious  type  of  pneumonia.  Symptoms 
start  with  a  high  fever,  103  to  106 
degrees.  The  calf  may  lose  all  or 
Part  of  its  appetite,  cough,  breathe 
rapidly,  appear  dull  and  develop  a 
rough  hair  coat.  Scouring  may  pre¬ 
cede  these  symptoms  or  accompany 
the  pneumonia  outbreak.  Illness  lasts 
from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
Young  and  weak  calves  usually  suc¬ 
cumb  within  a  few  days;  older  and 
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stronger  ones  may  go  along  for  weeks 
before  either  recovering  or  dying. 
While  calves  which  recover  are 
normally  immune  to  subsequent  in¬ 
fection,  they  may  become  unthrifty 
because  of  lung  damage. 

Prevention  Most  Important 

The  lack  of  a  completely  satis¬ 
factory  immunizing  agent  at  present 
points  out  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
vention  through  management  and 
santitation  practices.  Treatment,  in 
most  cases,  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  developing  into  a 
chronic  form.  Seeing  to  it  that  barns 
are  well  ventilated  and  constructed 
so  that  there  are  no  drafts  is 
very  much  worth-while.  Winter-born 
calves  ought  to  be  kept  in  individual 
pens  or  in  nurse-cow  groups  of  six 
to  eight  of  the  same  age.  Wooden 
slatted,  removable  pen  floors  are  prac¬ 
tical,  too.  Be  sure  to  furnish  plenty 
of  dry  bedding  at  all  times;  also  feed 
vitamin  supplements.  Don’t  overfeed. 
Supply  cows,  during  final  three 
months  of  pregnancy,  with  feeds  or 
supplements  rich  in  vitamin  A  to 
raise  resistance  of  new-born  calves 
to  infections. 

Keep  sick  calves  away,  as  well  as 
visitors  and  other  animals.  Disinfect 
diseased  quarters  thoroughly  before 
bringing  in  new  calves.  Place  sick 
calves  in  dry,  well-ventilated  quar¬ 
ters.  Replacement  of  fluids  lost  by 
calves  during  the  scouring  phase  of 
pneumo-enteritis,  proper  medicines 
and  good  nursing  care  ai’e  important. 
Methods  of  treating  calves  with  wide- 
spectrum  antibiotics  and  chemothera- 
peutic  drugs  are  constantly  being 
improved  from  year  to  year,  so  it 
is  best  to  consult  your  veterinarian 
for  specific  directions.  A  new  com¬ 
pound  for  controlling  scours  which 
resist  conventional  antibiotic  treat¬ 
ment  combines  chlorquinaldol  with 
neomycin,  xylocaine,  mineral  salts 
and  kaolin.  Overdosage  of  sulfa  di*ugs 
may  be  fatal. 


Scours  A  Danger  Sign 

The  close  association  of  scours 
with  pneumonia  in  the  pneumo- 
enteritis  complex  and  the  fact  that 
scoui's  and  pneumonia  are  No.  1  and 
No.  2  on  the  list  of  leading  cattle 
ills  should  be  sufficient  warning  to 
all  cattlemen  and  daii'ymen  to  watch 
for  dian'hea,  or  white  scours,  in  their 
calf  herds  this  Winter.  Better  still, 
pi'eventive  measures  should  be  taken 
befoi’ehand,  and  chances  are  that 
the  calves  will  be  brought  through 
the  Winter  without  serious  loss. 
Pi'eventive  measures  mean  a  lot  in 
the  case  of  “three-day  scoui's”;  there 
is  no  cure.  Eliminate  drafts,  over¬ 
feeding,  unsanitary  conditions,  chill¬ 
ing  and  overcrowding,  and  the 
problem  is  usually  solved  before  it 
ever  begins.  But  if,  despite  precau¬ 
tions,  a  calf  is  stricken  with  white 
scours,  one  or  more  of  several  treat¬ 
ments  may  be  beneficial  in  clearing 
up  the  trouble  before  serious  com¬ 
plications  set  in. 


Several  readers  have  written  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  concern¬ 
ing  success  with  particular  methods 
and  products.  One  Virginia  calf  feed¬ 
er  reports  that  he  and  his  neighbors 
eliminated  serious  trouble  with 
white  scours  by  using  sulfamethazine 
in  the  form  of  oblong  tablets.  These 
were  administered  directly  from  the 
bottle,  except  in  one  case  where  a 
450-pound  calf  was  successfully  fed 
nine  tablets  dissolved  in  water.  The 
Virginia  cattleman  advises  not  to 
wait  for  the  characteristic  white 
stool,  but  to  start  using  sulfametha¬ 
zine  as  soon  as  the  calves  show  a 
considerable  dropping  off  in  milk 
intake.  While  overdosage  may  be 
dangerous  and  can  cause  death  to 
the  animal,  two  raw  eggs  —  without 
shells  —  fed  three  times  a  day  to 
overdosed  calves  resulted  in  recovery 
in  every  case,  he  reports.  Another 
reader  says  to  use  eggs  with  shells. 

Salol  and  Castor  Oil  Help 

A  Pennsylvania  dairyman  says  he 
hardly  loses  a  calf  now,  regardless 
of  the  month  born,  by  feeding  them, 
starting  on  the  day  born,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  containing  one 
ounce  salol,  two  ounces  bismuth  and 
four  ounces  baking  soda.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  be  given  three  times 
daily  with  the  calf  left  to  suck  as 
usual.  Skipping  one  or  two  feeds  of 
milk  and  giving  one  ounce  of  warm 
castor  oil  followed  in  two  or  three 
hours  by  one  or  two  eggs,  shells  in¬ 
cluded,  is  another  cure  for  simple 
scours,  suggests  a  Massachusetts 
reader.  This  should  be  followed  after 
six  hours  with  one-half  teaspoonful 
doses  of  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  salol 
and  two  ounces  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
every  four  hours.  The  salol-bismuth 
mixture  may  be  given  dry  on  the 
back  of  the  tongue  or  shaken  up  in 
a  little  water. 

Heating  the  calves’  feed  solved  the 
scours  trouble  for  another  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairyman.  He  sets  a  10-quart 
pail  of  milk  or  gruel  into  a  16-quart 
pail  of  hot  water,  about  180  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  calf  gruel  or  milk 
is  fed  when  it  feels  just  a  little  un¬ 
comfortably  warm  to  the  fingers. 
Calves  seem  to  like  their  gruels  and 
milk  a  little  warmer  than  from  the 
cow,  are  easier  to  wean  and  get  no 
scours,  he  says. 


Albrectsen  New  Live¬ 
stock  Leader  at  Cornell 

Raymond  Albrectsen,  member  of 
Cornell  University’s  agricultural  staff 
and  a  livestock  and  dairy  editor  for 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  appointed  extension  project 
leader  in  animal  husbandry  at 
Cornell.  He  succeeds  Professor  S.  J. 
Brownell,  who  resigned  the  position 
after  25  years  of  service.  In  his  new 
post,  Prof.  Albrectsen  will  administer 
all  phases  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture’s  extension  animal 
husbandry  program. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals. 

Perry  and  Bartlett . $5.00 

Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

J.  W.  Bailey .  5.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  6.00 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Get  the  FACTS 


and  you'll  qet  a 


CRAINE 

concrete  silo 


This  Craine  Concrete  Stave  is  nearly 
twice  as  thick  as  ordinary  staves— has  5 
insulating  air  cells  that  protect  against 
frost — give  you  a  better,  warmer  silo  for 
better  feeding!  For  more  reasons  why 
Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 


MAIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 


I 


Yotsgct  MORE 
oatof  St 
tsewos* 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Oept.  R-129 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name. . 
Address. 


I 
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OUR  57TH  YEAR 


Now  a  Dairy  Association  Product 

wer 


jsp 


ON 


CATTLE  .  POULTRY  •  SWINE 
HORSES  •  MULES 
GOATS  •  SHEEP 

FAMOUS  SABADILLA  FORMULA! 

Louse -Chase  is  a  tried,  proven 
and  preferred  louse  killer.  Other 
so-called  controls  come  and  go 
yet  LOUSE-CHASE  is  consist- 
enty  effective,  regularly  used. 
•  Lice  cause  arrested  growth, 
low  vitality,  extra  expense  for 
upkeep.  Don’t  wait  until  lice  are 
evident.  Instead,  break  the  life 
cycle  of  these  parasites.  Prevent 
trouble  before  it  starts!  •  Use 
LOUSE-CHASE  for  animals  or 
poultry.  Get  MORE  PROFIT, 
greater  production,  higher  vital¬ 
ity,  lower  cost  of  upkeep.  At 
your  dealer’s.  FOLDER. 

UNUSUAL  GUARANTEE 

money  back  PLUS  10% 

for  return  of  carton 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
LYNDONVILLE  3,  VERMONT 


Makers  of  KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
BAG  BALM  DILATORS,  KALF-KARE 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

“By  Their  Laws,  You  Shall 
Know  Them ” 

IT  is  doubtful  that  New  York’s  Governor 
Rockefeller  had  his  State’s  dairy  industry  in 
mind  when,  in  his  inaugural  address,  he  made 
the  observation:  “By  their  laws,  you  shall  know 
them.”  But  whether  he  was  aware  or  not,  he 
could  scarcely  have  made  a  more  significant 
statement. 

If  there  is  any  business  that  has  been  ham¬ 
strung  by  laws  restricting  freedom  of  action, 
it  is  the  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
Entry  into  the  milk  business  is  barred  by  the 
wishes  of  those  already  entrenched  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  To  change  milk  buyers,  a  producer  must, 
in  effect,  obtain  the  consent  of  the  buyer  from 
whom  he  wishes  to  part  company.  Producer 
members  of  cooperatives  find  themselves  bound 
voicelessly  in  legal  straitjackets. 

These  are  the  effects  of  some  of  the  farm 
laws  on  New  York’s  statute  books,  laws  that 
have  been  conceived  and  are  being  nurtured 
by  those  who  preach  the  virtues  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  but  are  fearful  of  any  attempt  to  put 
free  enterprise  into  action. 

Governor  Rockefeller’s  inaugural  address 
was  a  statesmanlike  piece  of  work  delivered 
in  broad  general  terms.  Since  it  did  not  men¬ 
tion  agriculture,  we  look  forward  to  an  early 
special  message  addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  There  are  just  as  many  economic  and 
social  problems  in  agriculture  as  there  are  in 
foreign  policy,  civil  rights  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  It  is  also  true  that  agriculture  is 
still  our  nation’s,  and  our  State’s,  most  basic 
industry.  An  undertaking  by  the  new  Governor 
into  this  field  is  therefore  important;  it  would 
be  most  rewarding. 

As  has  been  recently  expressed  in  these 
columns,  Governor  Rockefeller  is  presented 
with  a  really  golden  opportunity  to  render  ser¬ 
vice  to  agriculture  right  in  his  own  home  State. 
If  it  is  by  laws  that  people  and  governments 
acquire  their  reputations,  and  nothing  could 
be  truer,  may  the  hope  be  here  expressed  that 
there  will  be  some  effective  revision  of  New 
York’s  dairy  and  farm  laws.  Everyone’s  repu¬ 
tation  will  be  greatly  enhanced  thereby,  and 
dairymen  may  at  last  get  the  benefits  that  can 
come  from  the  badly  needed  competition  in  the 
business  of  milk  distribution. 


Shall  It  Be  Diversification? 

THE  trend  toward  bigger,  and  fewer,  farms 
moves  along  fast  and,  whether  liked  or 
not,  it  is  inevitable  that  this  trend  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  come.  Since  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  development  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
the  problem  is  not  how  to  stop  the  trend,  but 
how  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  adapting 
oneself  to  it  for  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
As  to  such  means,  shall  it  be  diversification 
or  specialization  in  the  coming  decade? 

Though  business  and  agriculture  may  move 
in  different  spheres,  each  has  similar  problems 
in  its  own  sphere  and  thus  each  may  learn 
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profitable  lessons  from  the  other’s  experi¬ 
ences.  Only  recently  we  read  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  diversification  steps  taken  by 
the  DuPont  Company.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  DuPont  was  a  black  powder  company — a 
one-crop  concern.  In  spite  of  111  years  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  particular  field,  it  decided  to  direct 
its  capital  and  energy  toward  new  projects. 
Today,  DuPont  is  a  chemical  company  with 
1,200  basic  lines. 

For  DuPont,  diversification  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  In  reviewing  the  record,  however,  a  compa¬ 
ny  official  takes  care  to  point  out  some  of  the 
guides  that  have  to  be  followed  to  gain  that 
success.  First,  it  has  to  be  decided  whether  the 
new  product  is  needed.  Also  to  be  determined 
is  whether  one  can  make  the  product  more 
efficiently  than  his  competitor.  That  means  that 
one  must  know  his  own  business  and  be  able 
to  apply  that  know-how  to  the  proposed  new 
fields  of  endeavor. 

This  is  good  advice  for  a  businessman,  and 
it  is  just  as  good  advice  for  a  farmer.  Stuart 
Lucabaugh  has  applied  much  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  beef-dairy-fruit  operations  on  his 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  farm  in  the  past 
10  years,  and  they  have  spelled  success  for 
him,  too. 

On  his  500-acre  farm,  Lucabaugh  is  now  rais¬ 
ing  72  head  of  beef  cattle,  93  head  of  dairy 
cattle  with  some  58  milkers,  and  148  acres  of 
fruit.  One  hundred  acres  are  in  grain,  75  in 
corn,  100  in  hay  and  permanent  pasture,  and 
six  in  potatoes.  The  farm  is  completely  mechan¬ 
ized. 

This  York  County  farmer  is  satisfied  with 
his  expansion,  and  believes  he  has  done  the 
right  thing.  He  places  emphasis  on  volume, 
quality  and  markets  and,  of  these  three, 
Lucabaugh  believes  that  a  farmer’s  thorough 
study  of  his  markets  is  probably  his  most  basic 
asset.  He  also  cautions  that  each  phase  of  a 
farming  operation  is  equally  important;  that 
“you  can’t  let  one  lag,  or  you  soon  know  it.” 

The  success  of  Messrs.  DuPont  and  Luca¬ 
baugh  in  diversifying — each  in  his  own  field 
but  each  with  similar  problems — is  worth  a 
good  deal  of  thought  by  farmers  who  want  to 
be  good  farmers  and  want  their  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  to  be  good  farmers,  too.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  everyone  is  faced  with  his  own 
particular  situation  but,  even  on  this  score,  no 
one  man  is  so  different  from  the  other  that  he 
cannot  learn  from  his  neighbor’s  successes  and 
mistakes. 

As  has  been  so  aptly  phrased  by  the  poet: 

“Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried; 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” 


New  York’s  Farm  Meeting 

TVTEXT  week,  members  of  four  leading  New 
York  State  farm  organizations  will  meet 
together  at  Syracuse.  In  a  unique  and  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  event,  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club,  the  New  York  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  will  combine  their  annual  meetings. 
Production  and  marketing  talks  will  be  of 
interest  to  farmers  throughout  the  Northeast. 

In  addition  to  the  business  meetings  and 
“shop  talk”,  joint  sessions  will  present  such 
agricultural  leaders  as  Cornell’s  retiring  Dean 
W.  I.  Myers,  his  successor  Dr.  C.  E.  Palm, 
Geneva’s  A.  J.  Heinecke  and  the  USDA’s  Byron 
Shaw  on  “what’s  doing”  at  state  and  national 
levels.  The  event  will  be  climaxed  by  Century 
Farm  Awards,  FFA  speaking  and  judging  con¬ 
tests,  pie-baking  competition  among  4-H  girls, 
and  an  address  by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
at  the  annual  New  York  State  farm  products 
dinner.  Ladies  will  have  their  day,  enjoying 
a  tour. 

Besides  the  business  and  social  values  of  the 
meeting,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  not 
only  to  say  hello  to  old  friends  but  also  to  meet 
other  growers  in  different  specialties.  Often  it 
is  at  such  events  as  this  that  a  particularly 
troublesome  problem  is  solved  my  someone 
else’s  experience  and  advice.  Come  the  days 
January  20  through  23,  New  York  State  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers — and  farmers  in  gener¬ 
al — will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  and  acquaintances.  Their 
time,  however  short,  could  not  be  better  spent. 


Why  Weigh  and  Test  Milk? 

A  LOT  of  dairymen  may  be  inclined'  to 
**  think  that  weighing  the  milk  of  individ¬ 
ual  cows  and  testing  it  for  fat  are  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  They  view  the  whole  herd 
as  their  productive  unit,  and  they  get  all  the 
figures  they  want  from  milk-can  marks,  bulk- 
tank  measurements  and  monthly  milk  checks. 
Moreover,  many  believe  they  can  judge  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  individual  cows  simply  by  look¬ 
ing  at  them.  There  is  no  question  but  what  a 
good  cow  man  can  distinguish  a  good  cow — or 
even  a  fair  one- — from  a  poor  one. 

But  there  is  likewise  no  question  that  he 
can  do  it  better  by  determining  accurately  how 
much  milk  the  cow  produces  a  day,  a  month,  a 
year  and  a  lifetime.  Furthermore,  while  he 
may  get  a  hint  at  butterfat  content  through 
the  color  of  individual  cows’  milk,  or  through 
its  creamline  in  a  glass  bottle,  or  even  through 
making  some  butter,  only  the  Babcock,  Schain 
or  TeSa  tests  will  enable  him  to  learn  it  defi¬ 
nitely.  With  each  hundredweight  of  milk  worth 
from  four  to  eight  cents  more  for  each  extra 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  it,  butterfat  content  may 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for 
a  cow  and  herd.  Justifiably  or  not,  a  4-per-cent 
cow  may  earn  $30  more  per  year  than  a  3.5-per¬ 
cent  one.  While  consumers  buy  milk  in  quarts 
and  gallons  and  they  use  less  butter  than  once, 
the  pound  of  milk  and  the  percentage  point  of 
fat  are  still  preeminent  for  producers. 

Because  they  are,  the  testing  programs  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  second  page  of  this  issue  can  be 
of  great  usefulness.  By  themselves,  they  will 
not  raise  any  herd’s  per-cow  production  the 
extra  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
a  year  attributed  to  them;  but  they  will  provide 
such  real  and  applicable  information  to  a  dairy¬ 
man  that  he  can  change  or  improve  his  de¬ 
cisions  and  actions  enough  eventually  to  cause 
this  increase.  The  cow  testing  programs  defi¬ 
nitely  aid  in  feeding,  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  They  put  the  cow  and  the  herd  on  a 
business  basis. 

We  think  that  the  charges  for  testing  are 
reasonable  and  that  the  costs  are  fully  re¬ 
turned.  The  values  of  testing,  in  fact,  can  be 
almost  limitless.  We  think,  too,  that  a  dairy¬ 
man  does  better  by  testing.-  County  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  have  all  the  details.  They  are 
worth  consideration  —  and  use. 


Fairer  Pricing  for  Hogs 

TN  its  recent  midwest  ruling  pursuant  to  en- 
forcement  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
have  done  more  to  accelerate  American  swine 
producers’  interest  in,  and  action  toward, 
meat-type  hogs  than  anything  else  that  has  yet 
been  said  or  written.  Besides  prohibiting  collu¬ 
sion,  pre-pricing  and  market  manipulation,  the 
USD  A  told  a  major  meat  packer  to  cease  and 
desist  from  purchasing  hogs  at  prices  deter¬ 
mined  solely  by  average  weight  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  “respective  merits”  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  lot  or  consignment.  In  effect,  buyers 
are  henceforth  ordered  to  inspect  and  judge 
hogs  for  their  meat-type  qualities  and  to  pay 
additionally  for  them. 

While  most  meat  packers  recognize  the  su¬ 
periority  of  meat-type  hogs  for  their  own 
slaughter  and  processing  operations  and  for 
satisfying  their  trade,  not  all,  it  is  believed, 
actually  pay  a  premium  for  them.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  era  of  decreasing  lard  utilization  and  a 
general  trending  away  from  animal  fats  in 
human  diets,  the  USDA  order  is  generally  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  marketwide  implications.  If 
meat  packers  are  definitely  going  to  pay  more 
per  hundredweight  for  meat-type  hogs,  farm¬ 
ers  will  produce- them — and  they  ought  to. 


Brevities 

“Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked;  for  what¬ 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” — 
Gal.  6:7. 

Manufacture  of  so-called  large  cigars  in  the 
United  States  recently  rose  to  a  29-year  high; 
almost  600  million  are  being  produced — and 
smoked — each  month.  Production  of  small  cigars 
has  also  taken  a  big  leap  forward. 
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SOILS  AND  CROPS 


At  Connecticut  Fruit  Meeting 


At  the  68th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society  in 
Berlin,  Conn.,  last  month,  Dr.  Philip 
Garman  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Haven  suggested  that  growers  try  in 
1959  these  simplified  combinations 
of  insect-disease  sprays,  capable  of 
doing  a  good  control  job  throughout 
the  whole  season:  Guthion-captan, 
Sevin-Kelthane-captan,  methoxychlor- 
glyodin-ferbam  and  lead  arsenate- 
malathion-captan.  The  apple  varieties 
that  Prof.  L.  G.  Klein  of  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  recommended  to  keep  the 
Northeast  active  in  future  “big 
league”  competition  were  New  York 
49-21,  Lodi,  Wellington,  Puritan,  New 
York  17207,  Cornell  or  Geneva  strain 
of  McIntosh,  Vance  Delicious,  Royal 
Red  Delicious,  Monroe  and  Idared. 

Reporting  on  the  influence  of  nu¬ 
trition  on  keeping  quality,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Eaves  of  the  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia, 
Experimental  Farm  said  that  if  the 
nitrogen  in  apple  leaves  is  more  than 
half  the  potassium,  by  per  cent,  the 
fruit  will  usually  be  of  poor  color 
and  relatively  low  in  acid  content. 
This  leads  to  core  browning  in 
McIntosh.  Excessive  potassium,  how¬ 
ever,  he  said,  leads  to  magnesium  de¬ 
ficiency  in  leaves  and  to  small  fruit 
size. 

Co-ops  and  Integration 

A.  C.  Bobb,  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  extension  pomologist,  reported 
that  in  certain  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east,  orchardists  are  growing,  peel¬ 
ing,  freezing  and  selling  apples  to 
processors,  as  well  as  forming  mar¬ 
keting  and  processing  cooperatives. 
The  better  grower  co-ops  are  per¬ 
forming  a  wide  variety  of  services 
with  field  men  supplying  cultural  and 
pest  control  advice,  Bobb  said,  buy¬ 
ing  spray  materials,  packages  and 
other  supplies  for  members.  They 
have  marketing  and  sales  services, 
own  and  operate  central  packing 
houses,  collect  claims  and  supply  le¬ 
gal  assistance  for  members,  as  well 
as  do  bookkeeping  for  individual 
growers.  In  some  areas,  processors 
are  becoming  growers,  however,  buy¬ 
ing  more  and  more  land  and  or¬ 
chards.  In  other  areas,  growers  are 
purchasing  spray  and  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies,  orchard  equipment  dealer¬ 
ships  and  processing  plants.  These, 
Bob  said,  indicate  at  least  partial 
integration. 

Storage  Ventilation 

Commercial  controlled  atmosphere 
storage  capacity  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
currently  about  75,000  bushels,  Dr. 
Eaves  said.  Many  rooms  have  con¬ 
trolled  ventilation  with  which,  at  39 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  carbon  dioxide  is  allowed  to 
build  up  to  and  be  maintained  at 
seven  per  cent.  Little  difference  has 
been  found  in  the  keeping  quality  of 
McIntosh  stored  in  these  rooms  and 
those  stored  in  rooms  with  a  mixture 
of  five  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  and 
three  per  cent  oxygen.  Cooling  the 
apples  to  39  degrees  before  sealing 
the  room  is  a  necessity,  however. 

Growers  have  successfully  used  a 
C02-removing  device,  a  so-called  air 
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scrubber,  which  depends  upon  Ven¬ 
turi  effect.  Its  circulating  caustic 
soda  solution  draws  storage  atmos¬ 
phere  into  it  and  absorbs  the  CO„ 
without  use  of  a  fan.  Another  new 
method  has  promise,  too,  Dr.  Eaves 
said.  Called  a  dry  scrubber,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  absorption  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  by  fresh  hydrated  lime.  A 
gas-tight  box  is  connected  to  the 
storage  by  means  of  intake  and  ex¬ 
haust  pipes  equipped  with  hand 
valves  to  control  oxygen  intake  and 
movement  of  storage  atmosphere. 
Two  to  three  pounds  of  lime  per 
bushel  are  required  for  a  storage 
period  of  seven  months.  Apart  from 
the  necessity  for  gas  analysis,  the 
method  requires  little  attention;  the 
valves  provide  close  control  of  both 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  bags 
of  lime  can  be  placed  on  pallets  and 
later  be  moved  directly  to  a  lime 
spreader  for  application  to  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  whole  method  offers  sav¬ 
ings  in  capital  and  maintenance. 
However,  Dr.  Eaves  said,  more  in¬ 
formation  is  still  needed  as  to  its 
effect  on  storage  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Whitney  C.  Doe,  Hawbuck  Or¬ 
chards,  Harvard,  Mass.,  said  that, 
with  modern,  heavy  land-clearing 
equipment,  it  costs  them  about  $400 
per  acre  to  clear  and  plant.  For 
pruning,  the  Does  have  a  machine 
consisting  of  two  baskets  at  the  end 
of  hydraulically  operated  arms  from 
which  men  operate  compressed  air 
pruners.  With  a  good  four-man  crew, 
100  trees  are  pruned  a  day;  this  al¬ 
lows  delaying  of  pruning  into  March 
with  time  to  spare.  Doe  said  payment 
to  pickers  is  by  the  box  plus  a  five 
cents  bonus.  Bruising  is  evaluated  by 
checkers  and  a  bonus  paid  daily  to 
the  20  per  cent  of  the  crew  having 
the  least.  As  few  as  six  to  eight  bruis¬ 
es  per  box  are  possible;  this  com¬ 
pares  to  as  many  as  80  to  90  per 
box  without  the  checker  supervision 
and  bonus  incentive,  he  said.  More 
of  the  fruit  is  handled  in  pallet  bins; 
the  Does  have  3,500. 

Potential  Apple  Market 

D.  G.  Dalrymple,  extension  econo¬ 
mist  in  fruit  and  vegetable  market¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
noted  that  with  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  processed  apple  products  and 
fruit  juices,  there  is  a  good  potential 
market  for  a  high  quality  fresh 
chilled  apple  juice  packed  in  one- 
and  two-quart  waxed  paper  cartons. 
He  cautioned  growers  to  take  steps 
to  improve  and  standardize  quality, 
distribution  and  promotion  before 
trying  to  reach  this  market.  Ex¬ 
hibited  were  a  new  “tasteless”  pre¬ 
servative  known  as  potassium  sorbate 
and  an  apple  juice  reconstituted  from 
apple  juice  powder. 

John  Mark  Bishop,  Cheshire, 
was  elected  president;  Ben  W.  Funk, 
Glastonbury,  vice  president;  Brain- 
erd  T.  Peck,  Lakeside,  secretary;  and 
Nelson  B.  Cooke,  Branford,  treasurer. 
An  award  of  distinction  was  present¬ 
ed  to  James  and  Norman  Barnes, 
Wallingford.  The  H.  C.  C.  Miles  stu¬ 
dent  award  of  $200  was  given  to 
Louis  C.  Bussa,  Jr.,  Glastonbury. 

A.  C.  Bobb 


COCC  «  HOME 

rKctowNERS! 

"DO-IT-YOURSELF” 

LANDSCAPE  KIT 

For  Ranch  Houses  •  Colonials  •  Split  Levels  •  Cape  Cods  •  Country  Places  •  Modern  Houses 

Should  the  shrubs  in  the  corners  of  your  yard  be  tall  or  short?  How  much  space 
should  you  set  aside  for  a  small  tree?  What  type  of  shrubbery  is  best  for  a  low, 
sprawling  house? 

This  unique  new  "Do-It-Yourself”  Landscaping  Ktt  lists  sensible,  money-saving 
steps  to  add  new  beauty  and  value  to  your  house  and  grounds^ 

YOU  GET  FREE ... 


1.  A  detailed,  16-page  Foundation 
Planting  Guide,  product  of  79  years 
of  Kelly  Nurseries  experience.  For 
any  type  house. 

2.  New  64-page  Spring  ’59  Color  Cata¬ 
log — a  breathtaking  exhibit  of  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  perennials,  ornamentals, 
berry  plants,  shade  and  fruit  trees. 

No  training.no  experience  needed 

No  matter  what  kind  of  home 
you  own,  the  clear,  complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  definitive  Foun¬ 
dation  Planting  Guide  will  help 
you  PRE-PLAN  your  landscaping 
with  professional  skill.  It  will 
show  you  step  by  step  how  to 
choose  the  RIGHT  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  hedges,  perennials  and  other 
nursery  stock— where  to  plant 
them  to  accent  the  beauty  of  your 
house,  driveways,  foundation  lines. 

Home  owners  write  us  that  by 
following  the  simple  instructions 
in  the  Foundation  Planting  Guide 
they  have  increased  the  sales  value 
of  their  homes  by  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  or  more.  Send  coupon  today 
for  complete  kit— FREE  and  with¬ 
out  obligation. 


KELLY.  BROS,  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  R1-17,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  me  your  FREE  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  PLANNING  KIT,  including  1) 
the  16-page  Foundation  Planting  Guide, 
and  2)  Kelly’s  gigantic  new  64-page 
Spring  ’59  Color  Catalog.  No  obligation 
of  any  kind. 


Name 


Address. 


City . Zone . State .... 

(Enclose  50£  west  of  Mississippi  River) 


■MB  DWARF 
-FRUIT 
TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space, 
full  sized  fruit,  begin  fruiting  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Enjoy  delicious  fruit  from  your  own 
trees.  We  have  dwarf  peach,  apple,  pear 
and  new  North  Star  cherry.  Also  new  grapes, 
berries,  nut  trees,  fruit  trees,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Miller’s  color  catalog  FREE. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 
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I  “KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  foi 
table  or  canning.  Send  J25  SEED 
5c  for  mailing  125  seed  ETUCC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  l»tl- 
CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  .  .  .  Now  Combined  With 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  416  Rockford.  ILL. 


8&&$vSTRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
_  farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


Da@an.  ir 

s 

5?5 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2  Vi" 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


posrpA/t> 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-A 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL 
OFFER! 

Seneca 

Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Four  Top  Quality  Seneca  Hybrids, 
including  Seneca  Chief,  insure  De¬ 
licious  Eating  Corn  throughout  the 
season.  Enough  seed  to  plant  660 
ft.  of  row  with  full  instructions  for 
planting  and 
care  of  each  hy- 
b  ri  d,  all  for 
$1.00.  Mail  to¬ 
day  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon 
^ith  a  dollar 
bill. 

|  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 

I  Box  239  »  Hall,  N.  Y. 


I 


□ 


I 
I 

1° 

I 

|  Name.... 
H  Address 


Send  me  special  introductory 
offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 
Send  me  1959  GARDEN  SEED 
CATALOG. 


FARMERS  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 

We  have  saved  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  26  years  we  have  been  in  business. 
WHY  NOT  CHECK  OUR  QUOTATION  PRICES  WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  PAYING. 

Write  in  for  our  free  weekly  truck  or  carload  quotation.  You  can  pick  up  by  truck 
at  our  Buffalo  plant  or  we  can  ship  cars  to  nearest  railroad  your  area. 

PIERCE  GRAIN  CORPORATION 
1040  Seneca  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


Tendercrop  Snap  Beans 


HARRIS  SfEDS 

TENDERCROP  — 

The  Best  Snap-Bean  Yet! 

Tender,  Brittle,  Delicious  —  Smooth,  Straight 
and  Slender  with  a  Rich  Green  Color — Heavy  Yields — 
Resistant  to  Several  Common  Virus  Diseases 
These  features  make  Tendercrop  the  best  green 
bean  we  know  for  fresh  use.  canning  and  freezing. 
Fine  for  stands  and  local  markets  too. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 
Gardener's  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

13  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  n  o  w  reachf 
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Herbert  and  Edgar  Gagnier, 

N.Y.  Certified  Seed  Growers,  Churubusco,  N.Y.,  say— 

“Based  on  this  year’s  low  price  for  potatoes  of  60c 

per  bushel,  had  our  175  acres  been  fertilized  with 
Royster  VIM  we’d  have  grossed  $11,170.95  more 
than  we  did  by  using  the  other  brands”  .  .  . 

They  made  field  fertilizer  comparison  test 
.  .  .  proved  this  point : 


The  more  you  know  about  fertilizer 
the  more  money  you  make  per  acre 


Here’s  how  they  proved  it  and  grew  more  bushels  per  acre 


ROYSTER  VIM 

5-10-10-11-6-1.2 

+  2%  MgO 

Under  part  of  POTATO 
CROP 

APPLICATJON  PER  ACRE: 

2800  lbs. 

YIELD:  406  bushels 
per  acre 


COMPETITIVE  BRANDS 

6-12-12  (a) 

6-12-18  +  5%  MgO  (b) 

Under  part  of  POTATO 
CROP 

APPLICATION  PER  ACRE: 

2600  lbs.  (a&b) 

YIELD:  (a)  362  (b)  321 
bushels  per  acre 


Each  of  the  three  different  brands  were  given  identical  treatment. 


BUY  ROYSTER  and  get  the  right  number,  DON’T  buy  because  of  particle  size,  con- 
right  quantity  and  best  quality  plant  foods.  venience,  price,  friendship,  terms  or  habit. 


The  surest  way  to  earn  more  dollars  per  acre  is  by  using  the  right  amount  of  the  best  quality 
fertilizer  in  the  right  way.  But,  to  buy  the  best,  you’ve  first  got  to  know  what’s  best  for  you. 
That  means  learning  all  you  can,  then  using  that  knowledge  in  the  field. 


Have  your  soil  tested.  Find  out  if  lime  is  needed. 
Learn  the  right  grades  and  amounts  of  fertilizer 
for  your  soils  and  crops. 

Prove  to  yourself  that  there’s  an  important 
dollar  difference  between  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis.  Test  the  fertilizer  you’re  now  using  with 
Royster  of  the  same  analysis  and  amount,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions . 


You  will  find  that  there  are  differences  in  the 

dollar  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  different 
brands  of  fertilizers,  and  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
buy  on  price  alone. 

Don’t  jump  at  cut-rate  fertilizer  prices.  What 
counts  is  not  what  you  pay  or  how  you  pay, 
but  the  amount  of  dollar  profit  your  fertilizer 
produces  in  the  field. 


Two  top  quality  fertilizer  lines  for  every  soil  and  crop  need  . .. 


Royster  VIM 

6  Very  important  Minerals 
guaranteed  in  chemically 
controlled  amounts.  As¬ 
sures  bumper  yields  where 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  calcium,  sulfur  and 
magnesium  are  needed. 


Royster  Arrow 

Supplies  chemically  con¬ 
trolled  amounts  ofnitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  additional  plant  foods 
in  equal  or  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  than  other  3-plant- 
food-guaranteed  brands. 


Tfeyster 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


SOILS  ++I  AND  CROPS 


New  York's 
Plowing  Chomp 

The  world  plowing  matches  in 
Northern  Ireland  next  September 
will  have  special  significance  for  New 
York,  for  competing  for  the  title  of 
world  plowing  champion  will  be 
Schuyler  County’s  23-year-old  Monty 
Stamp,  the  State’s  and  the  Nation’s 
1958  senior  contour  champ.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Morrisville  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  now  partner  with  his 
father,  on  their  175-acre  farm,  Monty 
has  a  fine  record  of  agricultural 
achievement. 

In  1954,  after  finishing  first  in  the 
contour  competition  and  second  in 
level  land  in  Schuyler  County,  he 


man  is  a  New  York  grower  of  grapes. 
Here  is  Monte,  with  Mrs.,  Stamp  in 
their  Yates  County  vineyard. 

went  on  to  the  championship  of  New 
York  State  contour,  and  third  na¬ 
tionally.  He  was  county  contour  win¬ 
ner  again  in  1956,  second  in  the  State. 
This  past  year,  Monty  took  top  coun¬ 
ty  honors  in  both  contour  and  level 
tests  and  went  to  top  spot  in  the 
state  contour  division.  At  the  na¬ 
tional  meet  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  last 
August,  he  won  the  United  States 
contour  plowing  title. 

Monty  is  town  chairman  for  the 
local  Agricultural  Stabilization  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  both  he  and  his  father  are 
members  of  the  Reading  Grange. 
They  are  extension  service  coopera¬ 
tors,  too,  and  also  work  with  the 
Schuyler  County  Soil  Conservation 
District.  The  Stamp  farm  is  primarily 
a  fruit  farm,  producing  strawberries, 
peaches,  cherries,  Concord  grapes 
and  tomatoes.  But  they  grow  grain 
and  hay,  too.  About  35  acres  are 
plowed  each  year.  B.  Bell 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Jan.  20-23  —  Combined  meetings, 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers  Assn., 
Empire  State  Potato  Club,  and  New 
Yoi’k  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Onondaga  County  War  Memorial 
Building,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Annual  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers’  Seminar,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst. 

Jan.  26-31  —  1959  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-30  —  16th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  American  Beekeeping  Federa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Hillsboro  Hotel,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

Jan.  28-30  —  Winter  Meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  31  —  Regional  Swine  Produc¬ 
ers  Day,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

Feb.  2-3  —  44th  Annual  Meeting, 
National  Dairy  Council,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  5-6  —  New  Hampshire’s  annu¬ 
al  poultry  health  conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 
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Farm  Ponds  on  the  Increase 

And  there’s  good  reason :  they 
furnish  fish ,  fun  and  profit . 


HE  number  of  farm  ponds 
in  New  York  State  has 
increased  about  50  per 
cent  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  Hugh 
M.  Wilson,  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Agronomist  at  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  con¬ 
structed  the  first  farm  pond  in  New 
York  State  22  years  ago,  estimates 
there  are  about  9,000  in  use  in  the 
State  today  —  an  average  increase  of 
1,000  a  year  for  the  last  three  years. 

A  farm  pond  is  a  practical  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  property,  and  one  that 
has  proven  its  ability  to  pay  off  both 
financially  and  otherwise.  A  pond 
increases  the  value  of  the  property 
and  brings  added  income  by  provid¬ 
ing  water  for  livestock,  irrigation, 
and  other  farm  uses.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  fire  protection  measure 
and  a  source  of  recreation  and 
beauty. 

Farm  Ponds  Have  Many  Uses 

Fishing  rights  may  be  leased  an¬ 
nually  to  sports  fishermen  for  $10  to 
$20  an  acre  per  fisherman.  Thus  the 
owner  can  earn  back  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  what  the  pond  cost  to 


ually  sloping  draw  is  ideal  for  a  dam 
pond.  For  most  slope  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State,  a  drainage 
area  of  five  acres  will  donate  enough 
water  to  keep  a  million-gallon  pond 
well  supplied.  If  the  terrain  is  flat, 
the  pond  must  be  excavated.  Almost 
half  the  ponds  in  New  York  are  ex¬ 
cavated  or  dugout.  In  this  type  the 
entire  water  area  is  below  the  na¬ 
tural  ground  level. 

Soil  consistency  is  important.  For 
the  dam  pond,  the  soil  should  be 
fairly  free  from  rocks  and  about  one- 
third  clay.  When  it  is  wet,  it  should 
feel  greasy  to  the  touch  and  hold 
together  when  compressed  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  With  the 
dugout  or  excavated  pond,  the  soil 
should  be  about  40  per  cent  clay. 
In  both  cases,  the  soil  should  be 
tested  two  feet  below  the  proposed 
bottom  of  the  pond. 

If  there  is  a  stream  running 
through  the  property,  a  well-placed 
dam  could  do  the  job,  but  construc¬ 
tion  costs  are  lowered  if  a  stream  is 
not  used.  Concrete  work  is  expensive 
and  a  running  source  of  water  is  not 
desirable  for  the  successful  farm 
pond.  Running  water  washes  out  the 
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This  useful  farm  pond  is  at  the  State  Agricultural  School  in  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 


build;  or,  if  the  pond  is  registered, 
an  owner  may  sell  his  own  fish  for 
cash.  (This  is  not  true  for  game  fish 
from  most  public  waters).  A  single 
acre  of  fertilized  water  can  yield 
from  150  to  450  pounds  of  fish  per 
year,  and  they  cost  only  a  few  cents 
a  pound  to  produce. 

Some  ponds  are  built  away  from 
the  farm  buildings  and  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  encourage  wildlife.  Marsh 
ponds  are  havens  for  duck,  muskrat, 
pheasant,  rabbit,  deer  and  other 
game  animals.  They  may  provide 
meat,  as  well  as  fish,  for  the  table, 
and  money  for  the  pocket.  Again, 
hunting  and  trapping  rights  may  be 
leased  in  season.  And  the  pond,  be¬ 
ing  a  fishing  and  hunting  attraction, 
may  lead  steady  sportsmen  to  end 
up  buying  farm  produce  off  the  farm. 

What  Does  a  Pond  Cost? 

The  cost  of  a  farm  pond  varies, 
depending  on  site,  size  and  type. 
Local  contractors  can  usually  esti¬ 
mate  costs  if  the  finished  plans  and 
soil  conditions  are  available.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  average  pond  covering  half 
an  acre  and  holding  half  a  million 
gallons  of  water  may  cost  from  $400 
to  $600  to  construct.  A  pond,  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre,  may, 
run  from  $800  to  $1,000  This  in¬ 
cludes  cost  of  drainage  pipes. 

Farm  ponds  generally  fall  into  one 
of  two  categories:  the  dam  pond  and 
the  dugout.  A  well-defined  depres¬ 
sion  with  sides  sloping  from  four  to 
eight  feet  each  100  feet,  or  a  grad- 
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fertilizer  and  may  wash  in  silt  or 
lead  to  flooding.  A  small,  natural 
spring  feeding  into  the  pond,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perfect. 

Planning  and  Building  a  Farm  Pond 

If  the  idea  of  a  farm  pond  sounds 
good  to  a  reader  of  this  article,  here 
is  the  procedure  to  follow.  First, 
get  in  touch  with  the  district  Soil 
Conservation  people,  one  of  their  dis¬ 
trict  representatives,  or  a  licensed 
engineer.  The  soil  conservation  man 
will  help  in  designing  and  planning 
your  pond,  and  his  service  is  free. 

First,  it  must  be  decided  whether 
one  wants  a  pond  for  livestock  wat¬ 
ering,  fish  stocking,  irrigation,  en¬ 
couraging  wildlife,  recreation,  or  for 
several  of  .these  purposes  combined. 
The  soil  conservation  man,  or  a  quali¬ 


fied  engineer,  can  help  plan  the 
site  and  type  accordingly.  For  fire 
prevention,  the  pond  should  be 
within  500  feet  of  the  farthest  build¬ 
ing  and  within  15  feet  of  a  good 
road.  In  the  winter,  when  the  pond 
freezes  over,  water  may  be  inacces¬ 
sible  for  fire  protection.  A  suitable 
hydrant  should  be  installed,  or  a 
wooden  barrel  filled  with  brine  may 
be  suspended  below  the  surface  with 
its  top  above  the  water  level. 

When  the  pond  has  been  planned 
and  the  permit  obtained,  if  needed, 
the  soil  conservation  man  will  super¬ 
vise  the  construction,  contract  the 
machinery,  and  see  that  the  work  is 
properly  done.  The  owner  pays  only 
for  the  time  the  machinery  actually 
works.  In  many  cases  the  pond  may 
be  built  with  ordinary  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  This,  of  course,  would  save 
some  construction  costs.  As  for  the 
construction  time,  Mr.  Wilson  says, 
“It  would  have  to  be  pretty  rough 
going  if  it  takes  more  than  a  week.” 

Fish,  Feed  and  Fertilizer 

Fish  grow  big  in  a  properly 
stocked  and  fertilized  pond.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  100  large-mouth  bass  and 
1.000  to  1,500  bluegill  per  surface 
acre  of  water  for  a  fertilized  pond 
and  30  bass  to  400  bluegill  in  an  un¬ 
fertilized  one.  Trout  may  be  stocked 
at  the  rate  of  300  per  surface  acre 
of  water.  Type  of  fish  depends  upon 
temperature  of  water,  size  of  pond, 
and  the  owner’s  own  wishes.  The 
bass-bluegill  combination  may  be 
used  in  almost  any  pond.  If  it  is  a 
cool  pond  averaging  eight  feet  deep, 
trout  are  better.  A  stream  with  a 
gravel  bed  flowing  into  the  pond  may 
induce  trout  to  go  upstream  to 
spawn,  but  they  will  not  breed  in 
the  pond.  Bass  and  bluegill  will. 
Bass  must  have  warm  water,  about 
70  degrees,  to  spawn.  Trout  do  not 
like  water  that  goes  above  70  de¬ 
grees. 

A  commercial  fertilizer,  such  as 
10-10-10,  is  used  to  fertilize  the  pond. 
High  fertility  increases  the  yield  of 
fish.  An  acre  of  water  usually  re¬ 
quires  between  800  to  1,200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  year.  A  good  indi¬ 
cator  of  when  to  fertilize  is  the  color 
of  the  water.  It  should  be  maintained 
a  greenish  or  brownish  hue.  “When 
you  put  your  arm  in  the  water  for 
just  over  a  foot,”  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"and  you  can  still  see  your  hand, 
it’s  time  to  fertilize.” 

It  takes  about  one  year  for  finger- 
lings  to  reach  pan  size  and  two  to 
three  years  for  them  to  reach  full 
maturity.  A  pond  fish  is  a  good  sport¬ 
ing  fish,  and  plenty  good  eating,  and 
you  cannot  ever  fish  out  a  properly 
stocked  pond.  The  more  you  fish,  the 
better  for  the  pond.  For  a  dollar  per 
mit,  you  can  fish  all  season  long. 
The  fish  in  your  pond  are  “the  big 
ones  that  don’t  get  away.” 

Roy  H.  Park,  Jr. 


Here  is  a  fine  farm  pond  stocked  with  wildlife  and  advantageously  developed 
by  Ralph  Northrup,  Addison,  Steuben  Conty,  New  York. 


FertiSizer 
Facts 

by 

S.  F.  Thornton, 
Ph.  D. 

Field  Tests  Pay  Off 

There  are  13  essential  plant  foods  that 
crops  must  have  and  usually  get  from 
the  soil.  Every  soil  contains  some 
quantity  of  each  of  these  13  essential 
plant  foods  .  .  .  but  usually  not  enough 
of  one  or  more  of  them. 

Fertilizers  produce  bigger,  better 
and  more  profitable  crops  because 
they  add  to  the  land  the  vital  foods 
needed  to  correct  soil  shortages.  In 
this  way  they  provide  insurance  that 
the  labor  and  expense  of  growing  a 
crop  will  not  be  wasted  because  a 
shortage  of  some  needed  element 
holds  down  yields. 

To  do  this  job  effectively,  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  used  must  supply  in  proper 
amounts  all  of  the  plant  food  elements 
needed  by  the  crop  and  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
grown.  A  fertilizer  that  supplies  some 
but  not  all  of  the  deficient  plant  foods 
is  of  little  value.  Making  certain  that 
the  fertilizer  used  does  the  full  job  in 
the  most  economical  manner  is  the  key 
to  profitable  crop  production  year 
after  year. 

Soil  tests  are  helpful  in  solving  this 
problem  and  valuable  suggestions  can 
be  obtained  from  your  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  or  from  other  sources. 
Nothing,  however,  is  quite  so  con¬ 
vincing  or  dependable  as  tests  com¬ 
paring  different  fertilizers  right  on  the 
farm. 

In  making  such  comparisons,  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  the  two  fer¬ 
tilizers  side  by  side  in  the  same  field. 
Make  certain,  also,  that  the  materials 
being  compared  are  of  the  same  anal¬ 
ysis  and  are  applied  at  the  same  rate 
per  acre.  Applying  different  fertiliz¬ 
ers  at  the  same  rate  usually  means 
that  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  dis¬ 
tributor  between  applications. 

The  two  parts  of  the  field  set  aside 
for  the  comparison  should  be  of  the 
same  soil  type,  should  be  planted  to 
the  same  crop  and  variety  at  the  same 
time  and  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  throughout.  The  yields  from 
the  two  sections  should  be  harvested 
separately  and  carefully  weighed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  even  fairly  large  yield  differ¬ 
ences  without  such  measurements. 

Field  tests  are  suitable  for  making 
comparisons  of  different  lines  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  offered  by  the  same  manufac¬ 
turer  as  well  as  the  products  of  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers.  They  make  it 
possible  to  judge  fertilizers  on  the 
basis  of  results  given  in  the  field  .  .  . 
the  only  thing  that  really  counts  in 
determining  their  value. 

“Doc”  Thornton,  widely  known  for 
his  practical  approach  to  plant  food 
problems,  combines  on-the-farm  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  thorough  background  in 
the  science  of  agronomy.  He  is  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  Chemical  Control  and 
Farm  Service,  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  inquiry  on  any  farm  prob¬ 
lem  you  may  have. 
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TEST  THEM  IN  YOUR  FIELDS 


‘Rovster 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  BIGGER  DOLLAR  YIELDS 

SEE  PAGE  16  FOR  PROOF 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted.  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  IS  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug* 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


Dept.  RN-139 


Fryeburg,  Main* 


New  Early  Tomato 

An  extremely  early  tomato,  often  ripening 
big  red  tomatoes  by  July  4th,  has  been 
developed  at  the  Jung  Farms  in  Wisconsin. 
You  can  obtain  a  trial  packet  of  this  tomato 
by  sending  lOp  to  the  JUNG  SEED  CO., 
BOX  36,  RANDOLPH,  WIS.  They  will  not 
only  send  you  this  tomato  seed  but  also 
a  packet  of  the  glorious  Giant  Hybrid 
Zinnias  and  a  copy  of  their  52nd  catalog, 
America’s  most  colorful  1959  seed  catalog. 


CA  CANADIAN. 
3U  HEMLOCK  \ 

1 

For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These  \ 
Sturdy,  well  rooted  3  yr.,  8"  to  12"  1 
plants  are  ideal  for  background  or  ’ 
hedge  in  sun  or  shade.  Shear  to  de- 

^ POSTPAID^ 

Sired  height.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS gflWWlndiana,  Pa. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  FREE  catalog.  Stock 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville.  Fruit  Trees,  Dwarf 
and  Standard,  Berries.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed.  Our  75th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
300  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 

Box  305  -  B  Homer  City,  Pa. 


NURSERIES 

J _ UK 


P^CH  TREES  20cs 

APPLE  "  v 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-59,  Allen,  Md. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  BMUti- 
fui  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 


For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT!  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blu-green  SCOTCH  PINE,  AUS¬ 
TRIAN  PINE,  and  DOUGLAS  FIR  seedlings,  dis¬ 
ease  free.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERY,  BELMONT,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY.  R.  3.  CLEAR  FI  ELD.  PA. 


-  LEADING  KINDS  OF  - 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
FREE  PRICE  LIST.  ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  PLANT 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

All  Newest  and  Standard  Varieties.  Free  Catalog. 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  ttumns,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


On  Our  Northeast  Forest  Farm 


was  12  years  ago  that  I 
fii’st  came  over  South  Hill 
from  Worcester,  in  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  ir.,  and  saw  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  that  was  to  become 
my  forest  farm.  A  far- 
travelled  forester  and  a  Utican  by 
birth,  I  was  looking  for  roots  in  my 
native  State  and  for  a  piece  of  tim- 
berland  of  my  own  to  manage  and 
enjoy.  But  I  also  had  a  serious  finan¬ 
cial  purpose.  After  all,  profits  are 
the  basis  of  our  free-enterprise 
economy,  and  can  be  the  basis  of 
sound  forestry  as  well.  I  was  about 
to  join  the  million  and  a  quarter 
Americans  who  own  small  woodlots, 
averaging  about  62  acres  each  but 
totaling  nearly  300  million  acres— 
10  times  the  size  of  New  York  State. 

The  Charlotte  River  is  a  small, 
upper  branch  of  the  great  Susque¬ 
hanna  that  joins  the  main  stream 
a  short  distance  above  Oneonta,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  northeastern  direction 
and  almost  touching  the  point  at 
which  Otsego,  Delaware,  and  Scho¬ 
harie  Counties  come  together.  Cent¬ 
uries  of  erosion  have  lowered  the 
valley  floor  1,000  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
rounding  uplands.  Yet  it  is  still  a 
fifth  of  a  mile  above  the  sea,  and  has 
a  winter  that  is  harsh  and  long,  even 
for  New  York.  A  frontier  until  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  thriv¬ 
ing  farming  area  for  150  years,  the 
valley  has  felt  deeply  the  presence 
of  man.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
all  but  the  steepest  slopes  had  been 
logged  over,  and  nearly  all  had  been 
cleared  for  farming.  Since  that  time, 
the  forest  has  been  recovering  lost 
ground  and  spreading  out  over  old 
fields  in  the  familiar  pattern. 

The  Native  Species 

My  forest  farm,  covering  about 
1,200  aci'es  in  all,  lies  principally  on 
Quaker  Hill  overlooking  the  village 
of  South  Worcester.  Although  it  has 
some  50  species,  basically  it  is  a 
northern  hardwood  type,  i.e.,  birch, 
beech,  and  maple,  with  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  for  hemlock  to  enter1.  But  the 
hemlock  does  not  appear  immedi¬ 
ately  on  a  piece  of  open  land,  rather 
only  after  temporary  species  have 
rejuvenated  the  soil  and  prepared 
it  for  permanent-type  trees. 

In  New  York,  pin  cherry,  aspen, 
and  soft  maple  are  not  fast-growing 
money-makers  like  the  white  pines 
of  southern  New  England,  the  red 
spruce  of  Maine,  or  the  yellow  pines 
of  the  South;  they  are  light-seeded, 
short-lived,  soft-wooded  trees  that 
are  a  delight  to  wildlife  but  of  small 
return  to  the  landowner.  The  best 
he  can  do  with  them  is  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  fuel,  pulpwood,  or  as 
treated  posts.  Without  such  mar¬ 
kets,  he  can  poison  them  with  so¬ 
dium  arsenate  or  lop  them  down  on 
the  hot  days  of  the  year.  But  if  he 
is  wise,  he  avoids  such  types  in 
buying  land.  Unless  an  open  field 
was  abandoned  more  than  50  years 
ago,  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
finding  trees  of  value  upon  it. 

Bai-e  land  is  another  matter.  If 
it  has  good  soil,  and  is  free  of  brush, 
rocks  and  bogs,  the  farmer  would  do 
well  to  plant  it  with  all  speed.  The 
State,  having  an  interest  in  such 
undertakings,  stands  ready  to  help 


with  payments,  ti’ees  and  advice.  It 
has  put  an  impi’essive  refoi’estation 
program  under  way.  In  one  recent 
year,  35  million  seedlings  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  state  nurseries,  and  37,294 
acres  planted.  Insects  and  diseases, 
although  certainly  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  have  not  proved  deterrents. 
The  big  problems  are  to  get  the  right 
species  on  the  right  land,  and  to  thin 
plantations  when  the  crowns  of  the 
trees  begin  to  entangle  so  as  to  give 
the  crop  trees  a  chance  to  grow. 
Thinning  is  a  lot  harder  woi’k  than 
planting  and  may  not  bring  imme¬ 
diate  financial  reward. 

Along  with  my  woodlands,  I  had 
to  acquire  many  acres  of  open 
fields.  So  I  obtain  a  few  thousand 
seedlings  from  the  State  each  year 
and  plant  them  out,  using  an  8x8- 
foot  spacing  so  as  to  cover  more 
ground  and  re-create  forest  con¬ 
ditions  faster.  I  also  pull  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  l'ed  spi’uce  and  balsam  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  woods.  They  make 
handsome  Christmas  ti’ees  and,  being 
native,  are  likely  to  do  well. 

A  Method  of  Planting  Open  Land 

A  common  mattock  is  a  good  tool 
for  planting  trees.  It  should  strike 
with  the  handle  pai'allel  to  the 
ground  so  that  the  seedling  stands 
upright.  A  three-man  crew,  with  two 
swinging  the  mattocks  and  one 
handing  out  the  seedlings,  can  easily 
plant  4,000  stems  in  a  working  day. 


Trees,  then  logs  and  lumber,  are  the 
products  of  a  good  New  York  State 
forest  farm. 


For  those  who  cannot  afford  even 
this  much  time,  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  can  help  arrange  for  con¬ 
tract  planting. 

It  was  not  the  bare  land  that  first 
attracted  my  attention,  however,  but 
rather  a  square  mile  block  of  thrifty 
young  hardwoods,  about  three- 
quarters  hard  maple  with  a  good 
admixture  of  ash,  cherry  and  bass¬ 
wood.  These  stands  are  putting  on 
their  fastest  growth  at  age  40.  The 
dominant  trees  are  lifting  their 
crowns  above  the  forest  canopy  and 
suppressing  the  weaker,  under-story 
trees.  With  the  latter  cut  out,  all 
growth  concentrates  in  the  crop 
trees. 

Improvement  of  such  stands  is 
about  the  best  investment  that  a  tree 
farmer  can  make.  Sodium  arsenate, 
inserted  in  a  frill  around  the  trunk, 
will  kill  unwanted  trees  in  a  few 
weeks.  Red  maple,  beech  and  horn¬ 
beam  are  the  principal  weed  trees.  I 
prefer  to  kill  them  on  the  stump  and 
let  them  fall  part  gradually  rather 
than  go  to  the  trouble  of  felling 
them.  Moreover,  less  damage  is  done 
to  the  surrounding  trees.  The  best 
time  of  year  to  do  such  work  is  in 
the  Summer  when  the  sap  stream 
is  active. 


Better  still,  one  can  sell  the  thin¬ 
nings  for  posts,  fuel,  or  pulpwood. 
The  market  for  the  latter  has  be¬ 
come  more  active  lately  and  can  be 
a  Godsend  pi’ovided  it  absorbs  thin¬ 
nings  and  does  not  lead  mei’ely  to 
clear-cutting. 

Another  pi’ofitable  activity  for  the 
Winter  is  pruning.  In  young  stands 
of  spruce  and  pine,  I  choose  the 
straight,  fast-growing  crop  trees 
spaced  about  18  feet  apart  and  pi’une 
them  with  a  long-handled  saw.  With 
clear  spruce  logs  bringing  $125  at 
the  mill,  and  white  pine  almost  as 
much,  I  am  not  worried  about  wast¬ 
ing  my  time. 

The  Importance  of  Forest  Decision 

The  science  and  art  of  foi’estry 
lies  in  the  question  of  what  to  cut 
and  when.  Ip  deciding,  the  tree 
farmer  should  consider  both  the  rate 
of  growth  and  the  condition  of  the 
tree.  When  the  former  falls  off,  or 
when  the  latter  is  unthrifty  —  with 
signs  of  decay,  a  broken  crown,  or 
a  form  that  is  limby  and  crooked,  he 
should  cut  and  let  the  new  crop 
get  under  way.  But  he  should  also 
remember  that  a  tx-ee  is  both  the 
end  product  and  the  machine  that 
produces  wood.  The  profits  in  fores- 
try  lie  in  gx'owth.  If  the  woodlot  is 
ovei'cut,  growth  and  profits  decrease. 

I  cut  only  the  ti’ees  that  ai’e  mak¬ 
ing  little  or  no  growth,  i.e.,  the  dead 
and  dying,  the  wind-thi’own  and  the 
overmature.  I  have  thus  not  really 
tapped  the  gi’owth  potential  at  all, 
but  instead  increased  it.  I  cut  enough 
each  year  to  pay  all  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  taxes,  and  to  earn  six  per 
cent  on  my  investment.  Whatever  is 
eai'ned  above  this  applies  to  the 
next  year.  The  pi'operty  becomes 
more  valuable  each  year. 

I  have  been  helped  by  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  stumpage  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade.  For  example,  12 
years  ago,  top-gi'ade  maple  logs 
were  bi'inging  $55  a  thousand  de¬ 
livered  at  Cooperstown.  Now  they 
bi'ing  double  that  amount.  Other 
species  have  likewise  increased  in 
value.  Then  there  was  scarcely  a 
market  for  pulpwood.  Now  every 
species  except  black  cherry  can  be 
sold. 

Demand  for  Wood  Is  Growing 

Demands  for  wood  products  are 
increasing  by  leaps  and  hounds.  Out¬ 
put  of  lumber  has  been  mounting 
steadily  for  the  last  thi'ee  decades. 
Plywood  has  quadrupled.  Pulpwood 
has  risen  from  16  million  coi’ds  in 
1946  to  neai’ly  30  million.  Every 
year,  science  opens  up  new  wonders 
of  wood  chemistry.  The  people  who 
grow  and  sell  wood  are  in  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business,  including  100,000  New 
York  farmers  who  own  three  and 
one-fourth  million  acres  of  forest. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
business  of  harvesting  wood,  but 
they  are  definitely  in  that  of  grow¬ 
ing  it.  New  York  has  103  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  and  consumption  of 
lumber  second  only  to  California. 
Acre  for  acre,  there  is  no  tree  in 
the  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
that  out-produces  our  own  white 
pine,  either  in  quality,  value  or  sheer 
bulk.  Again  for  versatility  and  value, 
our  hard  maple  has  no  peer. 

The  back  woodlot  may  be,  dollar 
for  dollar,  the  best  asset  that  the 
farmer  has.  With  some  of  the  same 
thought,  care  and  business  sense 
that  he  puts  into  his  other  crops, 
he  can  make  it  pay  off  handsomely. 

H.  S.  Kernan 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Countryman’s  Journal 


Do  you  remember  the  old  plank 
watering  troughs  that  sat  beside 
country  roads?  The  water  came  from 
a  spring  on  the  hillside  above,  and 
not  so  long  ago  in  many  communi¬ 
ties,  the  old  pump  logs  brought  the 
water  to  the  trough. 

Today  we  live  in  a  rubber-wheeled 
world.  Cars  of  tremendous  horse¬ 
power  flash  along  behind  a  portable 
watering  trough.  But  50  years  ago, 
the  old  plank  or  hollowed  log 
troughs  meant  a  place  where  thirsty 
farm  horses  could  get  a  drink  on  the 
way  to  and  from  town. 

Sometime  along  about  the  turn  of 
the  century,  towns  and  villages  be¬ 
gan  erecting  iron  troughs  on  the 
commons.  This  was  a  period  of  artis¬ 
tic  monstrosities  with  curlicue  art¬ 
work  and  fantastic  designs  molded 
onto  the  troughs  under  the  name  of 
art. 

But  out  along  the  country  roads 
the  old  troughs  were  beautiful  in 
their  lines  of  simplicity.  The  planks 
were  weather-worn  and  stained,  but 
the  heat  of  Summer  and  the  blizzards 
of  Winter  created  a  soft,  mellow 
patina. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  press¬ 
ing  your  face  into  the  cold,  clear 
spring  water.  When  a  12-year-old 
opened  his  eyes  under  the  water,  he 
could  see  the  ridged  pattern  of  fine 
silt  in  the  trough  bottom.  It  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  pictures  in  the 
dog-eared  geography  book  in  school. 

Around  the  inside  of  the  trough 
were  long  waving  tendrils  of  green 
moss  that  swayed  gently  back  and 
forth.  Sometimes,  boys  who  walked 
to  district  school  kept  a  turtle  or 


two  in  the  trough.  It  was  not 
unknown  for  certain  lads  to  put  a 
medium-size  water  snake  into  the 
water. 

The  overflow,  Summer  and  Winter, 
fell  over  the  end  and  ran  along 
the  ditch.  No  matter  how  dry  the 
Summer,  the  grass  and  ferns  were 
green  for  a  rod  or  two  below  the 
trough,  for  the  spring  on  the  hillside 
had  never  been  known  to  fail. 

I  don't  know  where  there  is  a 
wooden  watering  trough  today.  In 
my  work,  I  have  travelled  the  three 
northern  New  England  states,  but 
I  don’t  recall  seeing  a  watering 
trough  beside  the  road.  They  repre¬ 
sent  an  era  that  is  gone.  I  am  ready 
to  concede  that  automobiles  are  here 
to  stay,  but  I  still  claim  we  can  go 
through  life  fast  enough  behind  a 
good  Morgan  loader. 

Now  to  change  the  subject.  Do  you 
know  honest  Red  Flannel  hash?  It 
isn’t  corn  beef  with  left  over  vege¬ 
tables.  That  is  Calico  hash. 

This  is  the  genuine,  pristine  thing 
and  I’m  glad  it  is  in  Country  Flavor 
Cookbook.  Use  85  per  cent  cooked, 
chopped  beets;  12  per  cent  cooked 
chopped  potatoes  and  three  per  cent 
onions.  Only  other  ingredient  is  a 
few  slices  of  lean  bacon,  fried  crisp. 
Fry  the  hash  in  the  bacon  fat.  Mix 
the  pieces  of  fried  bacon  into  the 
hash.  Please  don’t  write  that  this 
makes  more  than  100  per  cent.  I 
know  it  does  and  it  works  out  well. 
A  good  dessert  wdth  this  supper  dish 
is  a  quarter  of  a  tangy,  spicy  pump¬ 
kin  pie  and  a  glass  or  two  of  cold 
creamy  milk.  Give  me  this  for  sup¬ 
per  and  I  call  it  a  day  of  good  bread. 

H.  S.  Pearson 


Geraniums  in 
the  Window 

What  would  our  winter  window 
gardens  be  without  geraniums!  There 
is  probably  no  more  widely  grown  or 
more  dearly  loved  plant  than  the  gay 
geranium  in  its  many  vai'ieties.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this:  wide 
range  of  color  and  form;  decorative 
qualities,  both  indoors  and  out,  and 
its  amazing  tolerance. 

The  term  “geranium”  as  used  to¬ 
day  usually  means  the  pelargonium 
section  of  the  very  large  geranium 
family.  The  pelargoniums  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  main  groups  and 
the  scented-leaf  sorts.  Doubtless  the 
largest  and  best  known  of  these 
groups  is  the  Zonal;  another  is  the 
Lady  Washington  geranium  and  the 
third,  the  Ivy  Geranium  which  grows 
like  a  vine.  All  these  make  excellent 
pot  plants,  with  fine,  clean,  pest-free 
foliage,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ivy,  erect  and  tall-growing,  with 
blossoms  held  well  above  the  foliage 
on  strong  stems.  If  you  are  looking 
for  some  long-proven,  reliable  va¬ 
rieties,  here  are  a  few  which  your 
nurseryman  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  supply  or  can  get  for  you.  Among 
the  white  sorts,  the  single  Starlight 
and  the  double  Gardenis  are  both 
exquisite.  There  are  other  good 
whites,  too,  both  single  and  double. 
Another  fine  pot  geranium  is  Apple 
Blossom  (also  called  Madame  Jau- 
Hn),  a  lovely  light  pink. 

There  are  delightful  dwarf  varie¬ 
ties  also  in  the  Zonal  class — fine  for 
bouse  plants  or  low  borders.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  Arcturus,  a  com¬ 
pact-growing  plant  just  right  for  the 
window  ledge. 

The  spectacular  Lady  Washington 
January  17,  1959 


geranium  is  definitely  in  a  class  by 
itself  (known  as  Regal  in  England) 
although  it  does  have  a  much  shorter 
blooming  period  than  the  Zonals.  The 
velvety  flowers  measure  from  three 
to  five  inches  across,  with  wide  vari¬ 
ations  of  color  in  tints  and  shades. 
Lady  Washington  must  be  pinched 
back  severely  each  Fall.  Do  not 
prune  any  branch  back  too  far — leave 
at  least  two  leaves — or  you  may  lose 
the  plant. 

Success  with  geraniums  as  pot 
plants  is  assured  if  a  few  general 
rules  are  followed.  Remember  that 
these  plants  bloom  best  when  a  bit 
pot-bound;  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
pinch  out  tops  of  plants  occasionally 
to  induce  branching.  Do  not  over¬ 
water,  nor  let  the  plants  wilt,  and 
always  bear  in  mind  that  potted 
geraniums  are  gross  feeders. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid 
Tomato 


4fAPOTS  SUDS 

WHEN  YOU  GROW  TOMATOES  .... 

Isn't  This  Just  What 
You're  Looking  For? 

The  Finest  of  Quality  —  Large,  Attractive  Fruit 
Early  Ripening  But  A  Long  Bearing  Season  — 
Firm,  Meaty  Structure  —  Brilliant  Red  Flesh 
The  one  tomato  that  combines  them  all  is 
HARRIS  MORETON  HYBRID 
—  available  only  from  Harris  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

11  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  nowimdii 


FREE  CATALOG 


PLANTS 


SHRUBS  -  TREES 


.  .  .  jam-packed  with  the  newest 
and  best  in  Roses,  Flowering 
shrubs,  Fruit  trees,  Berry  bushes, 
Hedges,  Vines,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees.  Summer  flowering 
bulbs  .  .  .  concise,  honest  descrip¬ 
tions  .  .  .  helpful  planting  hints. 
Write  now  for  this  20-page  book 
that  will  help  you  make  your  home 
grounds  more  beautiful,  more  liva¬ 
ble  and  more  productive. 


Wallingl 


S  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

EST. 1890 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


- —  packet  of  this  sensational 
I  Tomato  grown  right  in  your 
own  garden,  will  produce  enough 
1  fruit  for  the  average  family. 

New  BURGESS  CLIMBING 

.  TJtaaPKL-Esiap 

"T,°NATO  grows  10  to  18  ft. 
nigh  on  trellis  or  side  of  build¬ 
ing.  Huge,  meaty,  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  weigh  up  to 
2  lbs.  Wonderful  flavor. 
Awarded  Agricultural 
Research  Foundation 
"Seal  of  Approval.'* 

Special  Introductory  A  . 
Offer:  Trial  Packet  only  J  11a 
3  Packets  lor  25c 
FREE  Garden  Guide 
“BLIZZARD  BELT"  Seedst  Bulb^and*  Plants 

BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
163-B,  GALESBURG,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALN  UT 


Produces  large  delicious 
thinshelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 

and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE 

Sturdy  3-yr.  seedlings  8  to 
12  in.  high.  Makes  100  ft. 

Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid. 

'  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 
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—  SUPERIOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Vigorous,  true  to  name,  superior  SPARKLE 
strawberry  plants  are  available  from  the 
New  Jersey  Small  FYuits  Council,  Inc., 
Hammonton  Fruit  Auction,  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey.  These  plants  were  grown  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  area  under  conditions  that  should  make 
them  as  free  of  virus  diseases  as  possible. 
Sold  in  1,000  lots  only  at  $20.00  per  thousand. 


YOU  CAN  GROW  DELICIOUS 

Strawberries! 

Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow — 
easy  to  care  for  .  .  .  And  so  deli¬ 
cious  to  pick  and  eat,  dewy  fresh 
from  your  own  garden  . .  .  They’re 
easy  to  sell  too  ...  A  fine  “extra 
money”  crop. 

We  are  the  Country’s  largest 
strawberry  plant  specialists.  We 
grow  nothing  but  strawberries  .  .  . 
All  types,  all  varieties  . .  .  Our  new 
Strawberry  book  describes  best 
varieties . . .  best  growing  methods. 


Free 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Write  Today: 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Strawberry  Specialists 
72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


VEGETABLES 
by  BURPEE 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  knows  many 
of  the  old  favorite  vegetables  introduced 
by  Burpee  such  as  Golden  Bantam  Sweet 
Corn,  Fordhook  Lima  Bean,  Stringless  Green 
Pod,  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage,  Golden 
Self  Blanching  Celery. 

NEW  VEGETABLES 

Burpee  was  the  first  American  seed 
company  to  introduce  hybrid  vegetables 
such  as  Burpee  Hybrid  Cucumber,  Burpee’s 
Big  Boy  Hybrid  Tomato,  Burpee  Hybrid 
Cantaloupe,  Burpee  Hybrid  Zucchini  Squash 
and  many  others.  Also  hybrid  flowers. 

All  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers  for 
market  growers,  florists  and  home  garden¬ 
ers  are  featured  in  the  Burpee  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog. 

If  you  grow  vegetables  or  flowers  commer¬ 
cially,  write  for  special  wholesale  prices. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

669  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Complete  line  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Over  80  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  FREE  60- 
page  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
BOX  129,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MO. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees -Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of-  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUIMCREST  NURSERIES 


BOX  305-B, 


HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


Get  MORE  OATS  per  Acre  I 


GARRYor  RODNEY  OATS 


Plant  DIBBLE'S? 
CERTIFIED 


(Stiff-strawed,  early  varieties.  Yields  up  to  100  bushels  per  acre.) 
ALSO  OFFERING  THESE  OTHER  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES: 

AJAX  (certified),  DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 

ALL  TREATED  AND  READY  TO  SOW. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  price  list  —  describes  our  complete  line  of 
tested  farm  seeds  at  reasonable  prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrow er 

Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Dark  for  the  chicks , 

Light  for  the  Layers 


LITTER  PAPER  UNDER 
CHICK  FEEDERS  CUTS 
WASTE  OF  STARTER  FEED, 
SAVES  LABOR,  TOO 

Larro  scientists  know  good  manage¬ 
ment  can  help  even  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  feeds  become  still  more  prof¬ 
itable.  That’s  why  they  back  up  their 
research  on  Larro  poultry  feeds  with 
new  management  ideas. 

Take,  for  example,  recent  tests 
at  Larro  FACT  FARM,  U.S.A.  using 
litter  paper  under  chick  feeders.  The 
scientists  knew  that  feed  costs  go  up 
when  feed  is  “billed  out”  and  lost  in 
the  litter.  Larro  studies  showed  how 
big  the  loss  could  be. 

Saved  25  lbs.  of  feed 

Placing  litter  paper  under  the 
feeders  saved  approximately  25  lbs. 
of  starter  feed  per  1,000  chicks  .  .  . 
in  just  the  first  two  weeks  alone. 

In  addition,  the  paper  kept  the 
chicks  from  scratching  litter  into 
the  feeders  .  .  .  saved  the  labor  of 
cleaning  litter  out  of  the  feed. 

Such  basic  work  is  just  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  wide-range  research  that 
has  enabled  Larro  scientists  to  de¬ 
velop  today’s  performance-tested 
Larro  SureChick  feeding  program. 
More  than  1,500  chick  starter  formu¬ 
las  were  tested  in  developing  today’s 
Larro  SureChick. 

Larro  SureChick  starter  is  ener¬ 
gized  (provides  a  new  high-level 
ratio  of  energy  to  protein  as  well  as 
a  more  effective  balance  of  other 
nutrients)  to  produce  more  growth 
from  each  pound  of  feed.  General 
Mills’  special  pre-mix  of  vitamins  and 
antibiotics  promotes  extra  strength 
and  vitality  .  .  .  top  livability  .  .  . 
during  the  critical  first  six  weeks 
of  life. 

1st  day  through  6th  week 

To  get  your  chicks  off  to  a  fast, 
healthy  start,  follow’  these  Larro 
SureChick  feeding  suggestions: 

1st  DAY — Feed  Larro  SureChick 
in  paper  plates  and  feed  hoppers. 
Provide  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
drinking  water  at  all  times. 

2nd  DAY — Keep  a  fresh  supply  of 
Larro  SureChick  in  feed  hoppers. 

2nd  DAY  THROUGH  6th  WEEK— 
For  best  results  feed  Larro  Sure¬ 
Chick  as  the  sole  feed.  Feed  handful 
of  grit  per  100  birds  after  the  first 
10  days.  Place  grit  in  hoppers  after 
third  week. 


Provision  of  at  least  14  hours  of  Restriction  of  light  for  chicks  calls  When  birds  are  dusting  in  it  in 
light  pet  day  foi  the  layers  has  long  ioi  either  window-masked  or  win-  February,  it  is  reported,  conven- 
been  an  aim  and  practice  of  poultry-  dowless  houses,  and  the  latter  are  tional  houses’  litter  is  actually  wet 
men  It  stimulates  egg  production  in  taking  precedence,  today  becoming  According  to  C.  H.  Reed,  Rutgers' 

Winter  and  Spring.  But  today,  doubt  quite  popular.  Similarly,  for  grown  agricultural  engineer,  the  solar  house 
is  arising  as  to  whether  this  is  actual-  birds,  even  though  light  is  certainly  must>  of  course>  face  south  and  be 

ly  enough.  Observations  at  the  not  to  be  restricted,  windowless  unshaded.  Its  floor  must  have  a 
University  of  Connecticut  have  houses  provide  opportunity  for  exact  moisture  barrier  between  soil  and 
shown  that  around-the-clock  lighting  control  of  timing  and  intensity.  In  utter.  Probably  best  no  more  than  30 
led  birds  to  lay  five  per  cent  more  them,  ventilation  is  of  special  im-  feet  deep,  its  roosts  go  in  the  north- 
!ggs'  Alabama  researchers  have  portance  and  usually  it  is  accom-  ern  part,  with  feeders  and  waterers 
found  that  restricting  light  for  the  plished  by  special  intake  and  exhaust  on  them.  Or  waterers  can  be  placed 

chicks  and  growing  birds  and  then  systems  and  fans.  Both  light  and  air  on  the  south  side,  near  the  front  on 

giving  them  much  more  as  layers  come  under  constant  control.  gravel  over  drainage  pits.  Back 

adds  greatly  to  egg  production.  In  New  Jersey,  where  experimen-  panels  shouid  be  installed  so  that 

The  indications  at  the  Storrs,  tation  has  been  proceeding  on  a  solar  they  can  be  opened>  and  even  re. 

Conn.,  tests  are  that  White  Plymouth  poultry  house,  attention  is  now  being  moved,  for  ventilation.  Framework 

should  be  firmly  fastened  and  an- 
chored  to  a  concrete  floor.  The  front 
slope  of  the  house  —  i.e.,  at  its  plas- 

Light  for  the  litter,  rather  than  the  layers,  is  the  special  provision  of  Jmhf 70  centner8 souar^’f not  floor 
Rutgers  University  solar  poultry  house.  y  cents  per  squaie  t00t  ot  ttoor 

a  space. 

Rocks  will  lay  8.5  per  cent  more,  placed  on  the  litter-drying  capacity  Despite  the  apparent  effectiveness 
Barred  Rocks  six  per  cent,  Rhode  of  the  sun  rather  than  on  its  light,  of  this  new  house  in  New  Jersey, 

Moreover,  apart  from  its  effect  in  thorough  consideration  is  also  being 
preserving  dry  litter,  the  sun’s  given  other  types.  W.  C.  Krueger,  ex¬ 
warmth  is  of  decreasing  interest.  Re-  tension  farm  engineer  at  Rutgers, 

searchers  at  Rutgers  University  suggests  that  windowless  houses  with 
point  out  that  their  solar  house  is  insulated  side.walls- 
a  cold  house,  with  winter 


See  your  Larro  Sure  Feed  dealer 
for  complete  details  on  the  Larro 
SureChick  feeding  program.  And  for 
a  free  copy  of  Larro  Research  Farm 
Service  Bulletin  “Complete  feed  or 
mash  and  grain  for  laying  flocks?” 
write:  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Bechtel,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  Larro  Research 
Farm,  Box  263,  Indianola,  Iowa. 


Island  Reds  5.3,  White  Leghorns  4.5 
and  crossbreds  4.1  per  cent  more  on 
24-hour  lighting  than  they  will  on 
14.  The  conclusion  is  that  they  will 
more  closely  approach  their  actual 
bred-in  production  capacity. 

In  Alabama  work,  light  for  the 
chicks  was  restricted  to  six  hours 
per  day  until  they  reached  20  weeks. 
Then,  as  they  came  into  production, 
they  were  given  increasing  hours  of 
light  each  day  all  through  their  lay¬ 
ing  periods.  The  result  was  that  these 
birds  with  less-then-more  light  laid 
270  eggs  each  per  year  of  production; 
birds  on  regular  lighting  laid  only 
215.  The  birds  had  the  same  breed¬ 
ing,  the  same  feed  and  the  same 
environment  except  for  light.  In  a 
full-scale  test  of  the  principle,  late- 
lighted  birds  jumped  to  80  per  cent 
lay  their  second  month  of  production 
and  held  to  75  per  cent  most  of  the 
year.  Regularly  lighted  birds  went 
only  to  75  per  cent  their  second  and 
third  months  and  dropped  below  50 
per  cent  by  the  10th  month.  Egg 
production  for  the  unusually  illumi¬ 
nated  birds  was  some  13  per  cent 
greater;  they  produced  each  dozen 
of  eggs  on  some  .6  pound  less  feed. 


indeed 


slatted  floors 


temperatures  not  impressively  high-  an  posi  lve  hlSh-poweied  ventila- 
er  within  than  without.  Even  when  *lon  ma^  future.  Lights 

birds  are  kept  in  the  house  at  the  w°uld  be  on  at  night,  he  predicts, 
spacing  of  one  to  1.75  square  feet  and  egg  collecting  and  cooling,  as 
apiece,  the  solar  house  has  kept  lit-  well  as  feeding,  watering  and  litter 
ter  in  good  shape  during  Winter,  removal,  all  automatic. 


This  windowless  poultry  house  of  plywood  panels  at  Wirthmore  Feeds’  new 
research  farm  in  Berkley,  Mass.,  is  the  type  in  which  Stimulight  illumina¬ 
tion  may  best  be  carried  on  for  chicks,  pullets  and  layers.  The  26xl08-/t. 
insulated  building  cost  only  $2.20  per  square  foot. 


Cannibal  Rats  Get 
Rid  of  Farm  Rats 


DETROIT  35,  MICHIGAN 


dominant.  Soon  only  he  remains.  made  cannibalistic  on  the  grease- 
Turn  him  loose.  drum  float,  the  population  was  quick- 

This  cannibal  rat  has  learned  an  ly  cut  down.  We  have  had  very  few 
Permit  me  to  add  a  rat-control  sug-  easier  way  to  live  than  foraging,  and  °f  the  pests  since.  The  cannibals 
gestion  to  those  which  have  recent-  soon  the  rat  population  on  the  farm  themselves  are  not  hard  to  get  rid 
ly  appeared  in  The  Rural  New  begins  to  diminish.  Because  the  kill-  °f-  Eventually,  the  dominant  one  re- 


Yorker.  It  has  worked  very  satis¬ 
factorily  both  for  myself  and  for  two 
generations  before  me. 

Pour  water  into  a  used  grease 
drum  to  a  depth  of  about  five  inches. 
Put  a  two-inch  plank  into  it,  letting 


er  can  reach  areas  not  accessible  to 
a  cat,  he  is  by  far  more  effective. 
Last  year,  we  had  such  a  plague  of 
rats  and  mice  that  we  wondered  what 
worse  the  early  Egyptians  could  have 
complained  of.  They  dug  up  peanuts, 


mains,  and  he  is  quickly  dispatched 
by  a  shot  gun.  l.  a.  s. 


There  is  a  chance,  according  to 

Dr.  G.  F.  Combs  of  the  University 

it  float  freely.  Then  catch  five  or  six  ruined  sweet  potatoes,  climbed  corn  Maryland,  that  further  research 

rats,  put  them  on  the  plank,  and  let  stalks  and  ate  the  kernels,  under-  dev®  op  feed  S  whic^  Pr0' 

4.V.W.UTU4.4.1  c  ,  duce  a  three-pound  broiler  on  three 

hem  be.  In  about  two  weeks,  one  of  mined  buildings  and  even  crawled  up  pounds  of  feed  in  six  weeks.  ,t  now 

the  rats,  usually  the  biggest  and  over  screen  doors  to  get  into  the  takes  an  average  of  about  6.6  pounds 

huskiest  male,  becomes  absolutely  house.  But  after  we  released  six  rats  of  feed  and  ei°ht  weeks. 
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Why  Wet  Hen-House  Litter? 


I  read  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
about  someone  having  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  wet  litter.  I  am  having 
plenty  of  trouble  with  it,  too.  In  Win¬ 
ter,  it  is  awful;  in  a  month’s  time  on 
all  new  sugar  cane  litter,  my  pullets 
are  soaking.  In  two  old-hen  pens, 
everything  is  packed  and  wet.  What 
can  I  do?  m.  e.  c. 

Basically  you  have  a  poorly  venti¬ 
lated  house  in  which  moisture-laden 
air  builds  up.  This  air  is  warmer 


some  benefit.  One  fountain  is  hardly 
enough  for  300  birds,  however.  Two 
fountains  would  spread  the  hens  out 
to  some  extent,  and  this  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  moisture  does  not  come  up 
through  the  floor  from  the  ground, 
but  rather  condenses  on  the  floor 
from  the  moisture  in  the  air.  I  would 


out  in  June  or  July  so  that  the  new 
litter  may  be  broken  up  and 
thoroughly  dried  out  before  Winter. 
A  little  at  a  time  should  be  added 
and  the  litter  built  up  from  month 
to  month.  The  old  hens  on  this  litter 
can  be  moved  out  when  convenient 
and  new  pullets  placed  directly  in 
the  pen  without  cleaning.  The  dis¬ 
ease  risk  would  be  from  lice  and 
mites  chiefly,  and  one  should  be 
able  to  keep  these  under  control 
without  a  thorough  house  cleaning. 
The  placing  of  pullets  on  this  old 
litter  does  not  bother  me  at  all;  it 
is  entirely  different  from  rearing 
chicks  on  old  litter  right  from  the 
start.  That  practice  has  little  appeal; 
I  doubt  if  it  will  be  successful  over 
a  period  of  years. 

You  should  try  to  keep  the  air 
moving  through  the  pens.  Why  not 
open  the  front  of  the  house  to  allow 
more  ventilation?  Do  not  worry 
about  the  temperature;  let  the  house 


get  cold.  Of  course,  do  not  let  any 
rain  blow  in. 

A  litter  that  does  not  absorb  much 
water  might  also  be  of  use,  some¬ 
thing  like  shavings.  When  sugar  cane 
litters  get  wet,  one  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  them  ever  to  dry  out  again. 
Corn  fodder  and  long  straw  are  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Peanut  shells,  finely 
chopped  old  straw  or  corn  cobs 
ground  into  small  pieces  are  good. 

Place  the  water  fountains  on  the 
roosts,  build  up  a  base  of  broken  and 
dry  litter  before  you  place  the  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  pens;  open  up  the  house 
to  provide  lots  of  ventilation;  try  to 
use  some  type  of  litter  that  will  not 
absorb  too  much  moisture;  let  air  in 
the  house  move  out  moisture  as  much 
as  possible.  Stir  up  the  litter  to  give 
it  air.  If  the  problem  still  persists, 
add  some  hydrated  lime,  spreading  it 
around  lightly  from  time  to  time,  not 
too  much  at  once,  until  the  litter  be¬ 
comes  dry.  C.  S.  Platt 


not  make  any  attempt  to  cover  the 
floor  with  anything.  It  would  be  ideal 
than  the  floor  temperature  because  ''to  have  several  inches  of  old  dry 
you  have  quite  a  lot  of  birds  in  a  litter  on  the  floor  before  you  place 
rathei  small  space,  particularly  in  the  new  pullets  in  the  pen,  however, 
the  aiea  in  front  of  the  roosts.  Mois-  This  would  provide  good  insulation 
ture  accumulates  on  the  floor  under  and  keep  the  floor  and  any  new  litter 
the  litter.  If  you  place  the  water  in  better  condition, 
fountains  on  the  roosts,  you  will  note  A  poultry  house  should  be  cleaned 


Starting  the  Chicks 

Started  pullets,  cage  laying  and 
year-round  brooding  and  rearing 
may  have  reduced  the  importance  of 
Winter  and  Spring  in  laying-flock  re¬ 
placement  on  many  Northeast  farms, 
but  these  are  still  nevertheless  the 
times  that  are  most  intense  in  chick¬ 
starting  activity.  Early  birds  get  in¬ 
to  production  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall  when  egg  prices  tend  to  be 
favorable. 

Cleaning  and  disinfecting  the 
brooder  house  are  important  tasks 
in  the  successful  starting  of  chicks. 
They  get  rid  of  the  germs  that 
cause  respiratory  and  intestinal  dis¬ 
ease,  and  they  also  do  away  to  a 
large  degree  with  external  parasites. 
Commercial  disinfectants  work  well. 

Sugar  cane  residue  is  highly 
recommended  for  chick  litter,  but 
corn  cobs,  softwood  shavings,  and 
sawdust  are  useful.  Use  of  news¬ 
papers  the  first  few  days  enables 
the  chicks  to  get  about  for  feed, 
heat  and  water. 

While  a  room  temperature  of  some 
65  degrees  can  be  recommended,  the 
temperature  under  the  hover  at 
chick  height  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
floor  ought  to  be  90  degrees  the  first 
week.  Thereafter  it  can  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  each  week  until 
seven  or  eight  weeks  of  age  when 
heat  can  be  dispensed  with  altogeth¬ 
er.  Maintenance  of  warm  conditions 
should  not  lead  to  exclusion  of  fresh 
air;  ventilation  is  important  for 
proper  exhaustion  of  gases  from 
leaky  brooder  stoves,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  adequate  oxygen  to  the 
chicks.  Relative  humidity  should  be 
maintained  at  60  to  65  per  cent. 

The  coccidiosis  question  is  a  seri 
ous  one;  certain  strains  of  coccidia 
build  up  resistance.  Good  feed  and 
management  are  highly  important  to 
control,  but  chemicals  will  probably 
be  necessary,  too.  The  feed  company 
and  the  county  extension  poultry 
specialist  advise  specifically  and 
well.  The  antibiotics  may  serve  well 
as  controls,  yet  Glycamide,  NiCar- 
bazin  and  sulfaquinoxaline  continue 
as  almost  standard. 

Feeding  chicks  a  starting  mash  for 
six  weeks,  then  a  grower  until  20  and 
thereafter  a  layer  mash  is  now  being 
called  “a  thing  of  the  past.”  Rather, 
high  quality  starting  mash  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  chicks  until  they 
weigh  one  and  a  half  or  two  pounds 
and  thereafter  an  all-mash  grower  or 
layer  right  into  laying.  A  hundred 
chicks  eat  about  twice  as  many 
pounds  of  feed  as  they  are  old  in 
weeks  for  the  first  three  months, 
thereafter  about  25  pounds  per  100 
birds  per  day. 


The  Money 
is  in  the  GOLDEN  EGGS 


Today’s  improved  chick  strains  deserve 
feeds  that  will  develop  their  full  egg- 
laying  potential.  Red  Rose  Chick 
Starter  or  Starter  and  Grower  contains 
more  protein  and  calories — plus 
all  the  antibiotics  required  to  produce 
the  hens  that  can  and  will  lay 
tomorrow’s  Golden  Eggs.  Start  with 
Red  Rose  and  feed  Red  Rose 


Start  now 
for  tomorrow’s 

GOLDEN  EGGS 

Rose 

Starter  Feeds 


to  get  those  profit-producing  eggs. 


,HN  w  CdhamoH,  Vsons 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

LANCASTER,  f  A.  •  YORK,  PA.  .  CIRCLE VILIE,  OHIO 
TAMPA.  FLA.  •  SANTORO.  N.C.  •  CHAMBLEE,  CA. 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida ; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


A  good  flock  can  average  300  eggs/hen  per  year.  Through  care¬ 
ful  management,  the  poultryman  can  break  even  when  his  flock 
is  only  producing  at  50%.  But  the  Golden  Eggs  ...  the  eggs 
you  get  OVER  50%,  are  the  ones  that  mean  money  in  the  bank 
.  .  .  the  Golden  Eggs  are  the  profits  in  farming.  Flocks  raised 
and  fed  on  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  produce  at  high  rates 
. . .  plan  now  to  get  those  Golden  Eggs  with  Red  Rose  feeds. 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 


Percentage  of 
Flock  Lay 

50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 


Pounds  Feed 
Per  Dozen  Eggs 

5.52 

4.77 

4.43 

3.81 


increased  Income 

Extra  Dozen  Per  Ton  of  Feed  From 
Eggs  You  Get  The  "Golden  Eggs” 


0 

57 

89 

163 


0 

$28.50 

$44.50 

$81.50 


January  17,  1959 
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SAVE  WEEKS  OF  WORK,  TIME 


PULLETS  -  NOW! 


The  same  Parmenter  Quality  Control  which  has 
assured  the  popularity  of  Parmenter  Chicks  for 
so  many  years  is  now  available  to  you  in  PAR¬ 
MENTER  STARTED  PULLETS.  You  can 
devote  all  your  time  and  plant  facilities  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  be  assured  of  the  number  of  pullets 
you  want  for  IMMEDIATE  PRODUCTION  at 
the  time  you  want  them  without  the  risk,  care, 
work  and  expense  of  brooding  and  raising  them 
yourself. 

The  Parmenter  Started  Pullet  program  gives  you 
pullets  from  a  single  source  —  one  brood  and 
one  farm  —  all  raised  under  strict  supervision, 
protected  by  careful  vaccination  and  a  complete 
health  program. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  PROVEN  PARMENTER 
PROFIT-PRODUCERS. 


Parmenter  r.  i.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  Egg  Laying  Fowl. 

Parmenter  mass,  whites 

Meet  the  demand  of  poultrymen  who  want  a 
prolific  egg  producer  that  dresses  off  white. 

Parmenter  black  sex-links 


Guaranteed  Parmenter  Red  ancestry  makes  them 
the  favorite  of  the  country’s  biggest  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE  IN  NORTHEAST 
AREA  ONLY.  CALL  US  FOR  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  OR  TO  TALK  IT  OVER  WITH 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Phone  FRANKLIN  378 


PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass* 


HIIBbard 


CHICKS  make 
«REAT  lAYERi 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 


HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 


H  UBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOU,  N.  M.  chiefs  LANCASTER.  PA.  •  STATESVILLE.  H.  C 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here’s  real  "eatin'  size"  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  fo  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We've  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


IEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

aultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
ex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
ave  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
to.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

OB  PARKS,  Altoona  4,  Pa. 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N.  McA  LISTE  R  V I LLE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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For  Yellow-Skinned  Broilers 

Can  you  tell  me  how  some  farmers 
get  their  dressed  chickens  to  look 
so  yellow?  This  is  a  desirable  sell¬ 
ing  trait  in  our  community,  and,  no 
matter  what  I  try,  my  White  Rock 
chickens  always  look  so  bluish  white 
that  people  mistake  them  for  White 
Leghorns.  Changing  their  feed  and 
lowering  the  scalding  temperature 
has  no  effect 

The  chickens  are  tasty,  as  those 
who  buy  them  will  attest.  But  I  have 
a  hard  time  getting  new  customers 
because  what  they  want  is  a  yellow¬ 
skinned  chicken.  What  can  I  do  by 
feed  or  otherwise  to  get  this  de¬ 

sirable  yellow  coloration? 

Pennsylvania  f.  a.  o. 

Yellow  coloring  in  the  skin  of 

chickens  is  caused  by  deposits  of  a 

pigment  known  as  xanthophyll.  It 
is  present  in  yellow  corn,  in  gluten 
meal  and  in  green  feeds,  such  as 
grass  and  alfalfa.  If  these  ingredients 
are  fed  in  sufficient  quantity  or  the 
pigment  is  added  to  the  feed  in 

chemical  form,  a  good  yellow  color 
will  be  noted  in  the  shanks  and  skin 
of  the  chicken. 

However,  there  are  some  disturb¬ 
ing  factors.  Disease  will  interfere 
with  the  depositing  of  the  pigment 
as  also  will  the  presence  of  some 
types  of  fat  in  the  diet.  Feed  compa¬ 
nies  know  the  factors  that  interfere 
with  the  development  of  yellow 
coloring  and  design  their  formulas 
for  broiler  feeds  accordingly.  In¬ 
heritance  also  plays  a  part;  pigmen¬ 
tation  is  an  inherited  trait,  white 
skin  being  dominant  to  yellow.  Some 
strains  of  chickens  are  not  pure  in 
this  respect.  Perhaps  you  should  try 
a  few  chicks  from  an  outside  source 
to  see  if  they  have  better  coloring 
than  your  own  strain.  Methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing  have  an  effect,  but  evidently 
you  have  checked  this.  Quick  cooling 
in  ice  water  is  desirable  for  good 
coloring,  too. 


For  Red-Combed  Layers 

Please  tell  me  what  to  give  hens 
whose  cmobs  turn  yellow.  I  have  had 
some  of  mine  do  this,  and  in  three 
or  four  weeks  they  die.  e.  g.  r. 

Pale  or  yellow  combs  in  chickens 
may  result  from  internal  hemor¬ 
rhages  due  to  a  lack  of  vitamin  K  in 
the  diet  or  to  excessive  use  of  sulfa 
drugs.  Specific  infections,  leukemia 


for  instance,  may  also  bring  about 
the  condition.  Poisons  in  the  feed 
and  contaminated  water  are  likewise 
suspected.  The  only  way  you  can  be 
sure  of  the  cause  is  to  have  some  of 
the  sick  birds  examined  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian.  There  are  several 
diagnostic  laboratories  in  New  York 
State  where  such  examinations  are 
made. 

In  the  meantime  you  might  help 
the  flock  to  some  extent  by  feeding 
alfalfa  meal  in  moist  form.  Soak  the 
meal  overnight  in  water,  and  give  the 
birds  all  they  care  to  eat  in  10 
minutes.  The  dry  meal  will  take  up 
a  lot  of  water,  so  do  not  soak  too 
much  the  first  time  you  try  it.  The 
meal  will  probably  cause  the  egg 
yolks  to  be  dark  so  expect  this 
change,  too.  There  are  also  good 
commercial  vitamin  K  supplements 
available. 


1.375  Eggs  per  Hen  per  Day 

We  would  like  to  let  you  know 
about  the  productivity  of  our  strain 
of  White  Leghorns.  Even  as  two-year- 
olds  they  are  laying  83  per  cent. 
When  they  were  in  their  first  year, 
we  were  obtaining  as  many  as  22 
eggs  each  day  from  16  of  these  great 
hens.  j.  t.  b. 

Your  strain  of  chicks  does  have  a 

good  reputation,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  ever  before  reporting  22 
eggs  a  day  from  16  hens.  I  have  seen 
hens  that  have  laid  two  eggs  a  day; 
once  in  a  while  a  hen  will  lay  three. 
But  this  is  at  infrequent  intervals. 
Your  flock  must  contain  quite  a  few 
such  birds.  c.  s.  p. 

Chick  Feed 
Not  for  Ducks 

We  have  raised  thousands  of  duck¬ 
lings  and  hundreds  of  goslings  here 
on  our  farm.  There  are  too  many 
drugs  in  chick  feed  for  goslings  or 
ducklings;  they  affect  the  nervous 
systems.  We  lost  young  stock  from 
feeding  them  chick  feed. 

Young  goslings  and  ducklings 
should  be  fed  laying  mash  moistened 
lightly  with  water  or  milk  the  first 
two  days.  Pellets  are  good  at  six  or 
eight  weeks.  mrs.  r.  k. 


I  read  that  article  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  20  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  about  chicken  feed  and 
ducks.  I  lost  seven  ducks  on  feed 
for  chicks;  they  were  like  Mrs.  S’. 
Then  I  bought  growing  mash,  and 
the  rest  all  lived.  mrs.  w.  s. 


The  baby  chicks  are  coming,  and  preparation  must  be  the  best.  Cleaning, 
disinfection,  setting  equipment,  checking  it,  getting  ready  the  feed,  the 
litter,  the  water,  and  starting  the  heat  are  important  poultry  tasks  these 


winter  days. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Brooding  and  Rearing  the 

Chicks 

By  D.  R.  Marble 

•  Mastitis  Roundup — Facts  on 

Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Control 

•  Automatic  Hens,  Automatic 

Hogs 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Tractor  Power  Take-Offs 
By  Melvin  E  Long 

•  1959  Farm  Tractor  Parade — 

A  Picture  Display 

•  How  Much  Protein  for  the 

Dairy  Cow? 

By  John  G.  Archibald 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Should  the  Eggs  Be  Washed? 

•  Nature’s  Sweetest  Gift  — 

Maple  Syrup 
By  A.  P.  Bennett 

•  Cures  for  Sick  Woodlots 
By  Charles  Dorworth 

•  Good  Use  for  the  Sawbuck 
By  J.  A.  Eliot 


Green  to  Head 
N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau 

Donald  F.  Green  of  Chazy,  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
by  its  board  of  directors.  Partner  in 
Chazy  Orchards,  the  “largest  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchard  in  the  world”,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Don  J.  Wickham,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  Mr.  Green’s 
farm  also  produces  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seed.  He  and  Mrs.  Green  have  three 
sons. 


ASST.  AG.  COMMISSIONERS  IN 
NEW  YORK 

New  York  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Don  J.  Wickham 
has  appointed  Daniel  M.  Dalrymple 
of  Lockport  and  John  H.  Stone, 
Watertown,  as  assistant  commission¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  54,  grows  apples, 
also  peaches  and  cherries,  at  his  Po¬ 
mona  Fruit  Farms  in  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty.  An  agricultural  agent  in  Seneca 
and  Niagara  Counties  from  1928  to 
1947,  he  has  for  the  past  12  years 
been  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  He  and  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  have  four  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Mr.  Stone  operates  a  300-acre,  60- 
head  dairy  farm  near  Watertown;  he 
now  has  40  milkers.  Long  active  in 
Farm  Bureau  and  extension  work, 
Stone  has  been  a  member  of  Cornell’s 
agricultural  advisory  committee.  He 
and  Mrs.  Stone  have  two  sons. 

Messrs.  Dalrymple  and  Stone  re¬ 
place  James  G.  Lyons,  Monticello, 
and  Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley,  assis¬ 
tants  to  Daniel  Carey  in  the  Harri- 
man  administration. 


An  Avalanche  of  Orders 
For  Discount  Catalog 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your 
copy  of  the  1959-60  Rural  Family 
Discount  Catalog,  please  be  patient. 
We  have  been  flooded  with  over  5,000 
orders  in  the  past  month.  Our  new 
catalogs  will  be  off  the  press  some¬ 
time  this  week.  They  will  be  put  in 
the  mails  shortly  thereafter.  Prices 
in  the  new  catalog  are  approximately 
16.5  per  cent  lower  than  the  1958 
catalog.  It’s  well  worth  waiting  for! 
— H.  G.  Hardwick,  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger. 
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Congress  got  going  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  price  report  showing  a 
sizable  drop  in  farm  prices  at  the 
end  of  1958,  and  with  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  in  a  year-end  state¬ 
ment  pointing  with  pride  to  advances 
made  by  farmers  last  year. 

The  price  report  got  Benson’s  Con¬ 
gressional  opponents  off  to  a  good 
start,  while  the  Benson  statement 
set  the  stage  for  an  administration 
request  to  Congress  later  this  month 
for  lower  price  supports  and  more 
planting  freedom  for  producers  of 
wheat,  tobacco  and  peanuts. 

USDA  found  that  there  had  been  a 
two  per  cent  drop  in  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  between  mid- 
November  and  mid-December  while 
prices  farmers  pay  remained  at  the 
same  levels.  Between  the  end  of  1957 
and  the  end  of  1958,  there  was  a  one 
per  cent  drop  in  average  farm  prices, 
but  prices  farmers  pay  for  things 
they  buy  climbed  three  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period.  This  meant  that 
the  actual  value  of  farm  products, 
measured  in  terms  of  what  they  will 
buy,  dropped  from  81  per  cent  of 
parity  on  December  15,  1957  to  80 
per  cent  on  December  15,  1958. 
These  price  reports  are  watched  very 
closely  by  both  the  administration 
and  its  opponents  and,  whichever 
way  the  index  moves,  one  side  or  the 
other  claims  it  proves  them  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  statement 


Benson  pointed  out  that  farm  prices 
average  five  per  cent  higher  in  1958, 
and  were  the  highest  in  five  years; 
that  realized  net  income  of  farmers 
was  also  the  highest  in  five  years, 
and  20  per  cent  larger  than  in  1957. 
He  said  per  capita  income  of  farmers 
from  all  sources  in  1958  may  have  set 
a  new  record. 

Benson  pointed  to  what  he  termed 
“a  very  serious  problem”  rising  from 
"the  old,  unsound  programs.”  He 
said  that  Congressional  actions  last 
year,  paving  the  way  for  lower  price 
supports  and  more  freedom  to  plant 
for  growers  of  corn,  cotton  and  rice, 
were  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

*  *  * 

Congressional  opponents  threaten 
to  tee  off  on  Secretary  Benson  in  still 
another  direction. 

They  are  upset  because  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  has  been  very  slow  to  spend  the 
$35  million  available  to  him  from 
custom  receipts  for  buying  up  sur¬ 
plus  perishable  farm  products  to  be 
donated  to  the  school  lunch  program, 
the  only  government  aid  alloted 
*  *  * 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
issued  a  tax  guide  for  farmers,  avail¬ 
able  free  from  Internal  Revenue 
offices  as  well  as  obtainable  without 
charge  from  county  agricultural 
agents.  Harry  Lando 


From  the  Small  Flock  to  the  Large. 

® 

EGG 

WASHERS 

and  Egg  Cleaning  Products 

Practical  for  any  flock  700-300,000  layers 


model  500  ROTO* EGG  egg  washer 


WITH  BUILT-IN,  PRE-SET  THER¬ 
MOSTATIC  HEAT  CONTROL  to 
heat  and  keep  water  from  1 10°  to  120°F. 
Electric  agitator  table,  plastic  coated 
egg  basket,  box  of  ROTO -EGG  Deter¬ 
gent  Sanitizer,  instruction  book,  manu¬ 
facturer’s  full  year  warranty.  C.  S.  A 
APPROVED. 


Cleans  and  Sanitizes  up  to  10 
dozen  eggs  every  3-5  minutes 
97%  GRADE  OUT "A” 

Egg  washing  room  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  layer  operation  is  equipped 
with  2  ROTO-EGG  Egg 
Washers  (Model  500).  EVERY 
EGG  from  14,000 

#  layers  is  washed  and 
sanitized  with  ROTO  • 
EGG  EGG  WASH¬ 
ERS  using  ROTO- 
EGG  DETERGENT- 
SANITIZER. 


ONLY  $29.95  Complete 

RpifiW  I 


DETERGENT- 

SANITIZER 

^  >1.75 


model  ioi  ROTO* EGG  egg  washer 

without  heat  control.' 

ONLY  $19.95  Complete 


Manufactured  by 

FM  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

6501  Cambridge  Street,  Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 


Egg  Contracts  in  Jersey 


Because  of  member  interest  in  cen¬ 
tral  grading  and  candling  of  eggs, 
New  Jersey’s  Flemington  Auction 
Market  has  installed  a  mass-candling 
machine  that  grades  and  packs  at 
the  rate  of  20  cases  per  hour.  The 
only  machine  of  its  kind,  according 
to  Auction  Master  Clayton  H.  Stains, 
it  enables  the  auction  to  offer  egg 
contracts  to  members.  Five  produc¬ 
ers  are  currently  engaged,  with  more 
expected  when  a  second  machine  is 
installed.  Five  persons  run  the  single 
machine,  with  only  one  more  re¬ 
quired  for  two;  vacuum  cups  handle 
the  eggs.  In  general,  the  producers’ 
advantage  derives  from  savings  of 
time  and  labor  in  not  having  to 
candle  and  grade;  but  he  also  re¬ 
ceives  prices  two  to  three  cents  — 
more  for  Extra  Large  and  Jumbos  — 
over  the  New  York  price.  In  turn, 
he  must  agree  to: 

1.  Market  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
all  his  eggs  through  the  cooperative. 

2.  Clean  all  eggs  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  auction  and  adhere 
strictly  to  requirements.  For  wash¬ 
ing,  the  sanitizer-cleaner  must  be 
approved.  The  washing  solution  tem¬ 
perature  may  not  exceed  120  degrees 
F  >  and  the  eggs  must  be  dried  — 
usually  by  an  electric  fan  —  before 
being  placed  in  the  egg  cooler. 

3.  Dispose  of  all  birds  after  15 
months  of  lay. 

4.  Collect  eggs  at  least  three  times 
per  day. 

5.  Build  and  use  an  egg  holding 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  days’  production  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  60  and  65  degrees  and 
relative  humidity  of  70  to  80  per 
cent. 

In  the  program,  the  first  of  its 


kind  in  the  East,  the  cooperative 
furnishes  cases  and  picks  up  the 
eggs.  Only  cleaning  will  be  required 
on  the  farm.  Over  the  12-month  pe¬ 
riod,  it  is  said,  the  program  “will 
net  the  producer  as  much  or  more 
than  he  is  receiving  now  under  any 
system  of  selling  .  .  .”  Poultrymen 
marketing  through  the  regular  auc¬ 
tion  are  being  given  first  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  Flemington 
Market’s  new  program. 


A  major  feed  company  is  believed 
to  be  instituting  an  egg  contract  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  Jersey  through  75  deal¬ 
ers.  Producers  will  receive  an  income 
guarantee,  it  is  reported,  plus 
bonuses;  $1.00  per  bird  per  year  has 
been  mentioned  as  minimum.  The 
feed  company  would  furnish  started 
pullets,  feed,  and  the  marketing;  the 
poultryman  would  provide  labor, 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  poultry  farmer 
would  be  paying  the  feed  company 
the  equivalent  of  nine  cents  per 
dozen  of  eggs  for  the  growing  and 
financing  of  the  started  puliets.  Two 
other  feed  companies  are  also  re¬ 
ported  to  be  laying  the  groundwork 
for  egg  contracts. 

Only  one  New  Jersey  egg  business 
is  completely  integrated,  it  is 
claimed.  This  has  a  hatchery,  feed 
mill,  15  farms  and  its  own  marketing 
organization.  Individual  poultrymen, 
however,  are  renting  additional 
farms  so  as  to  gain  the  advantages 
of  bargaining  power  both  in  purchas¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  One  practical 
poultryman,  although  he  has  no  spe¬ 
cific  feed  or  marketing  tie-in,  is  said 
to  have  expanded  to  five  farms  and 
50,000  birds. 


BOX  186,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 

WAYSIDE  FARM  SUPPLY  CO 
BROOKLYN,  CONN. 

EGG-0-RAMA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
SPENCER,  NEW  YORK 


805  DUN  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

{JfBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 

GARDEN  STATE  SUPPLY  CO 

OFF  HIGHWAY  46,  BELVEDERE,  N.  J. 


VAUGHN 


LOADERS 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 
142  GREENE  ST„  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT! 

Designed  -for  wide  or 
narrow-front  tractors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 


HOT  WATER  QUICK! 


New  Portable  Pocket-Size  Water  Heater 

«a5?Jn  water;  plug  in  socket.,  .turn  on  6witchl 
Hot  Water!  Thousands  use  for  bathing,  washing 
clothes,  dishes,  cream  separators,  pails,  shaving 
.  .  .IHeats  small  quantities  very  quick!  Heating 
speed  of  large  quantities  depends  on  quantity. 

Head  directions  before  using,  follow.  Regular  a  cr  ntc 

price  $2.95.  However  if  you’ll  tell  your  friends  m^TRiRirTnof 
a^>-nUit  P  ®  Q  WI  K  to  advertise  it  for  us.  we  wV i tL” dcVTi i  ? d 
will  let  you  now  have  one  for  only  $1.98  plus  tax.  .Sne 

crun  tin  linUPY  Just  name  and  address,  $2.95  — 

|IU  Pa*  Postman  $1.98  plus  LIMITED  $1  Qfl 

Federal  Tax,  C.O.D.  postal  charges.  Satisfaction  TlUr  nnlu  I  **** 
guaranteed  or  return  within  10  days  for  refund.  Only  I 

BOIL  QWIK,  4554  Broadway,  Dept.  H  - 1 52  *  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  bio 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


FREE  OFFER 

FOR  YOU:  One  dozen  first  quality, 
Regular  39«>  Standard  Nylon  Bristle 
TOOTH  BRUSHES  ($4.68  value). 
See  our  ad  in  Dealers  Mart- Automo¬ 
tive  —  Subscribers  Exchange  Pages, 
SYRACUSE  BRUSH  AND  SPECI¬ 
ALTY  COMPANY. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name . 

R.  F.  D . Box 

Post  Office . 


.Street . . . . 
. State 


Your  Name 
Address  •  • 


January  17,  1959 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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8280 

12-20 


8280  &  8281.  DARLING 

SAILOR  PAIR!  8280  in 
sizes  12  to  20.  Size  14 
(34  bust),  5%  yards,  35- 
inch;  1  yard  trim.  8281, 
sizes  3  to  8  years;  four  years, 
214  yards,  35-inch.  Two 
patterns,  25  cents  each. 


^-8281 

3-8  yrs. 


8276.  SIDE-BUTTON  casu¬ 
al.  Sizes:  12  to  20.  Size 
14  (34  bust),  3%  yards, 
39-inch,  %  yards  trim. 
25  cents. 


8277.  SMART  SPRING  classic.  Sizes:  12%  to  26%.  Size 
14 %  (35  bust),  4%  yards.  25  cents. 

8123.  DAYTIME  REFRESHER.  Sizes:  12%  to  26%.  Size 
14%  (35  bust),  4  yards,  35-inch.  25  cents. 


8276 

12-20 


8291  &  8191.  DRESS- 
JACKET  lovelies.  Each 
in  sizes  36  to  52.  Size  38 
of  8291  (40  bust),  5% 

yds.,  35-in.  Jacket,  8191, 
size  38,  2%  yds.,  54-in. 
Two  patterns  25  cts.  each. 


8432.  SHIRTWAISTER  flattery.  Bust  sizes  34  to  48 
Size  36,  5  yards,  35-inch.  25  cents. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE:  add  10  cents,  per  pattern, 
for  first  class  mailing. 


Small 

Medium 

Large 


8283 

12-42 

8283.  SPRING  PRIN¬ 
CESS;  a  winner.  Sizes:  12 
to  42.  Size  14  (34  bust), 
3%  yds.,  35-in.  25  cents. 


NEW  FASHION  BOOK, 
Spring  -  Summer.  D  o  n’t 
miss  it!  Only  35  cents. 


PLEASE  PRINT  name, 
full  address,  size;  send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8271.  EASY  COBBLER 
apron.  Sizes:  small,  medi¬ 
um,  large.  Medium,  214 
yards,  35-inch.  25  cents. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  I  find. 
We  appreciate  the  beauty  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  the  deer  but  our  hearts  have 
now  become  so  hardened,  because  of 
deer  damage  to  gardens,  that  we  re¬ 
joice  at  every  hunter’s  success  at 
bringing  in  one  of  these  creatures. 

Pen  friends  ask  if  our  shrubs  and 
perennials  get  strong  enough  to 
withstand  our  Winters  in  spite  of 
June  and  September  frosts.  But  such 
frosts  are  not  freezes  which  makes  a 
difference.  Many  perennials,  includ¬ 
ing  roses,  bloomed  through  October 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Neighbor  and  I  each  had  50 
mixed  spring-flowered  bulbs  put  in¬ 
to  our  bulb  order.  In  mine,  14  of 
the  deadest-looking  things  seemed  to 
be  in  the  lot.  Somewhere  I  recalled 
the  description  of  the  ranunculus: 
reminded  me  of  a  dead  black  spider 
with  very  large  legs.  Thinking  these 
bulbs  were  not  reliably  hardy,  we 
planted  them  in  a  coffee  can  and 
put  them  into  the  cellar.  Within  a 
week  they  showed  growth!  Now  they 
are  developing  their  buttercup-like 
leaves. 

The  children  and  grandchildren 
are  getting  so  scattered  that  there 
was  no  big  gathering  of  the  clan  for 
the  holidays.  But  surprise  news  came 
that  Frederick,  Jr.,  in  the  Air  Force 
would  stop  here  on  his  way  from 
Montana  to  Okinawa.  At  least,  con¬ 
ditions  on  Okinawa  will  be  different 
from  what  they  were  when  Errol 
was  there. 

The  little  things  of  life  are  the 
big  things,  often.  A  friend  is  coming 
to  take  me  for  a  ride  to  see  more 
new  homes  going  up.  A  ride  of  even 
a  mile  or  two  is  an  adventure  now. 
I  think  of  little  things  I  might  have 
done  for  others: 

“The  letter  you  didn’t  write, 

The  flowers  you  might  have  sent, 
dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight.” 

Let’s  keep  that  in  mind  for  the 
New  Year.  A  happy  one  to  all. 

Vermont  Mother  Bee 


Arf  and  Fun  of  Sewing 

This  time  of  year  points  up  home 
sewing  as  the  most  pleasurable,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  most  appreciated  way 
to  make  gifts  This  applies  also  to  the 
entire  year:  birthdays,  anniversaries, 
graduations  and  that  special  time  for 
fresh  Spring  wardrobes,  Easter. 

Regardless  of  these  events,  sewing 
for  the  family  to  replenish  or  refur¬ 
bish  clothes  at  each  change  of  season 
brings  a  fine  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  besides  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  better  things  to  enjoy,  at  less 
cost.  Of  course,  such  clothes  wear 
much  longer. 

With  the  modern  sewing  machine 
and  excellent  patterns,  the  art  of 
sewing  gets  constantly  simpler  and 
takes  far  less  time.  The  delight  of 
choosing  just  the  right  materials 
from  an  immense  variety,  of  having 
the  colors  you  really  want,  is  an 
added  part  of  the  fun  and  practi¬ 
cality. 

Start  the  New  Year  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  more  home  sewing,  and  the 
promise  of  looking  more  attractive  in 
pretty  and  long-wearing  clothes  for 
work  and  play.  p.  s. 


Snow  banked  around  the  house  in 
the  country  makes  a  big  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  floors: 
snow  makes  a  warm  blanket. 

Those  who  banked  the  foundations 
of  their  houses  with  leaves,  hay,  etc., 
have  snugger  floors  this  Winter. 
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Shut-in’s -View  and  Point 

Step  by  step,  she  watched  the  children, 

Walking  on  the  crust; 

“There,  there,  dears”,  she  whispered  softly, 

“Break  through  when  you  must; 

Little  feet  are  made  for  testing  .  .  . 

Mine  are  stayed:  my  mild  protesting 
Is  no  match  for  childhood’s  trust.” 

New  Hampshire  —  Lillian  A.  Burns 


June -in- January  Menu 


When  you’re  snowbound  and  long¬ 
ing  for  those  rare  June  days,  try 
these  dishes  out  of  your  freezer  — 
from  the  frozen  foods  counter,  or 
from  your  shelves  of  canned  goods. 

Asparagus  with  Hollandaise 

For  instance,  Asparagus  with  Hol¬ 
landaise  Sauce.  Asparagus  is  almost 
as  good  frozen  as  fresh;  canned,  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  frozen!  I  heat  the 
stalks  (drained)  for  a  half-hour  in 
the  top  of  double-boiler.  This  keeps 
the  shape  and  flavor  better 

And  don’t  be  wary  about  real 
Hollandaise.  The  following  recipe  is 
one  I  have  found  never  to  fail,  when 
I  follow  it  carefully. 

Use  y2  teacupful  of  butter;  % 
measuring  cup  of  lemon  juice;  yolks 
of  2  eggs;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  dash  of 
pepper;  y2  cup  boiling  water.  The 
old  cook  book  says  to  use  an  earthen 
or  enamel  bowl. 

Beat  butter  to  a  cream.  Add  egg 
yolks  one  by  one,  using  an  egg  beater 


for  mixing.  Add  lemon  juice,  pepper 
and  salt.  Place  bowl,  with  above  mix¬ 
ture  in  it,  inside  of  a  pan  of  hot,  (not 
boiling)  water,  over  low  heat.  Beat 
sauce  until  it  begins  to  thicken  (al¬ 
most  a  minute).  Then  add  the  y2  cup 
of  boilng  water,  still  beating  the 
sauce.  When  it  gets  to  be  like  a  soft 
custard;  it  is  ready.  Serve  it  imme¬ 
diately  and  use  it  all  up. 

Note:  the  butter,  yolks,  seasoning 
and  lemon  juice  may  be  blended  in 
the  bowl  into  a  paste  ahead  of  time. 
The  actual  cooking  (with  the  boiling 
water)  must  take  place  just  before 
serving. 

Slices  of  ham  and  baked  potatoes 
are  fine  with  the  above. 

Rhubarb  Shortcake 

For  dessert,  try  a  Rhubarb  Short¬ 
cake.  Just  bake  a  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough  (as  for  real  Strawberry 
Shortcake);  split  it  into  two  layers; 
butter  it,  and  pouf  your  hot  rhubarb 
sauce  over  the  layers.  Top  with 
whipped  cream,  sweetened. 


New:  Just  Out! 


Here  it  is  —  the  1959  Needlework  ALBUM! 
it  contains  dozens  of  lovely  designs  in 
crochet,  embroidery,  knit  and  sew  from 
which  to  choose  more  patterns  during  your 
leisure  moments.  It  also  contains  free 
Patterns  for  making  a  doily,  afghan,,  head¬ 
land  and  mitten  set  and  a  toy.  Price  only 
cents  a  copy! 


F°r  your  copy  of  the  1959  Needlewoi 
Album,  send  25  cents  to  The  Rural  Ne 
Worker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
New  York. 


January  17,  1959 


For  satisfying  that  January  long¬ 
ing  for  June  fare,  this  menu  does  the 
trick.  Slices  of  ham,  baked  potatoes, 
asparagus  with  Hollandaise  sauce, 
and  a  rhubarb  shortcake. 

Massachusetts  Ruth  Tirrell 


Timely  Fruit  Bars 

Any  candied  fruit,  a  bit  dry  after 
the  holidays,  may  be  used  in  making 
these  candied  bars. 

Use  %  cup  shortening;  1  cup 
sugar;  1  egg;  2V2  cups  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  soda  and  salt;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg; 
%  cup  orange  juice;  1  cup  golden 
raisins;  1  cup  mixed  candied  fruit; 
Vz  cup  chopped  walnut  meats. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  until  fluffy;  beat  in  egg.  Sift 
flour,  measure  and  sift  again  with 
soda,  salt,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg. 
Add  this  to  the  creamed  mixture. 
Pour  in  orange  juice  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Work  in  raisins,  mixed  can¬ 
died  fruit,  and  nutmeats 

Divide  dough  in  half.  On  a  lightly 
floured  board,  roll  out  each  half  into 
a  7xl2-inch  rectangle.  Cut  dough 
across  into  six  2x7-inch  strips.  Bake 
the  strips  on  a  lightly  greased  cooky 
sheet  in  a  400  degree  F.  oven  for  10 
minutes.  Frost  with  powdered  sugar. 

Nebraska  Bernice  Chrisman 


It  takes  a  very  heavy  snowstorm 
to  make  some  of  the  winter  birds 
come  to  feeders  they  used  last  year. 
But  come  they  do  when  Nature’s 
food  gets  scarce! 


Expert  cook  realizes  her  ambition 

Farm  Wife  Wins  4  Cooking  Awards 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


Mr.  B.  Eugene  Ungleich  and 

daughter  Sharon  get  in  on  the  act 
when  it  comes  to  showing  off  Mrs. 
Ungleich’s  cooking  awards.  Mrs. 
Ungleich,  of  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
won  four  of  them  at  last  fall’s 
New  York  State  Fair. 

According  to  Mrs.  Ungleich  one 
of  her  ambitions  was  to  win  a  State 
Fair  contest  on  her  first  try,  and 
she  did  just  that!  Of  course  she’s 
sure  of  good  results  when  she 
makes  up  her  yeast  entries  because 
she  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  dependable,”  she 
says.  “ And  convenient . . .  keeps  for 
months  in  my  cupboard.” 


And  now  there’s  a  quick  new  way 

to  cook  with  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast... just  add  it  to  biscuit 
mix  for  real  Italian  pizza  crust  and 
lots  of  other  yeast-raised  treats. 
Now  it’s  easy  to  get  the  wonderful 
flavor  only  yeast  can  give.  So  if  you 
bake  at  home  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  — it’s  so  fast  and 
easy  to  use.  And  try  the  new  yeast 
and  biscuit  mix  recipes  on  the 
package. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc; 


NEW  Un woven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Unretouched  Photo:  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE !  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none — 
BO,  yes  50,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white  .  .  .  only 
$1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25  in  all! 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than 
23,650,000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Oder  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  433’  Box  881,  St. Louis,  Mo 


NEW  WINTER  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazinqly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-47,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


RFlini  If  I  MR  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanizeo 
nCHULVIllU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles, 
Keeps  ram  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <’1^95 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
orun  tlfl  MfSMITV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OC.I1U  nil  iviunc.1  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-691 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Regular  price 
of  9  x  12-ft. 
heavy  trans¬ 
parent  Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 

- our  special 

low  Sale  price, 
twofor  $1.00! 
Protects  rugs, 
furniture  & 
floors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug¬ 
gy,  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
aprons,  tablecloths,  lampshades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 

Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof - clean  with  damp 

cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams!  Send$1.00 
plus  25c  for  pstg.&hldg.  or  $1.25  for  two  9  xl2  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  &  M  CO.  Dept.  P  L-BOX 881,  St.  lOlliS,  M0„ 
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This  is  Miss  Universe  Zinnia 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Giant  Flowers  —  Lovely  Colors 

Miss  Universe  —  The  Most  Spectacular  Zinnia 

Huge  blooms,  6  inches  and  more  across,  with  lightly 
curled  or  ruffled  petals  and  a  beautiful  range  of 
pastel  colors.  A  show-piece  in  the  garden  —  most 
effective  in  arrangements. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  now  steady 
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Latest  Developments 
in  Farm  Research 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 


“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crack  stems 
(don't  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats"  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

fREVER  ftlFG.  CO.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


PLANT  SEEDLINGS  NEATLY,  QUICKLY! 


1000  per  hour  with  ROOTSPRED  TREE  PLANTER 
on  stony,  hilly,  soddy  land.  Use  2-3  plow  tractor. 
Prices  start  $245.  Good  money  in  custom  work. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

—  Write  — 

ROOTSPRED,  St.  Petersburg,  Pa 


The  following  pertinent  farm 
topics  were  discussed  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  held  last 
month  in  Chicago: 

BIGGER  PLANTING  EQUIPMENT 

By  K.  K.  Barnes,  T.  W.  Casselman, 
D.  A.  Link,  Iowa  State  College 

More  and  more  farmers  now  are 
using  planting  and  cultivating  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  handle  six  rows  at 
once.  In  some  instances,  farmers  are 
even  assembling  their  own  8-row 
planters  from  two  4-row  units. 

Field  studies  have  shown  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  planter  size  from  4-row 
to  6-row  increases  the  effective 
field  capacity  in  planting  by  35  per 
cent.  A  similar  increase  in  cultivator 
size  increases  cultivating  capacity  40 
per  cent.  “Effective  field  capacity” 
is  defined  as  the  actual  rate  of  field 
coverage  by  the  machine  based  on 
total  field  time,  including  operating 
time  and  time  losses  due  to  adjust¬ 
ment,  field  lubrication,  breakdown, 
turning,  filling  hoppers  and  unload¬ 
ing. 

Of  course,  larger  equipment  is  not 
always  the  farmer’s  answer.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  4-row  planter  would 
be  best  for  use  on  an  86-acre  farm, 
while  a  6-row  planter  would  be  best 
for  an  area  of  126  acres. 


themselves  to  automatic  or  self¬ 
feeding  better  than  any  other  form 
of  feeds  now  available. 

The  finely  ground  forage  pellets 
have  been  previously  shown  to  be 
very  successful  in  feeding  poultry, 
steer  calves  and  lambs,  but  have 
not  proved  desirable  as  a  feed  for 
dairy  cows. 

More  recently,  tests  were  made 
with  the  large  hay  package  or 
“pellet”  of  long  or  chopped  forage, 
with  a  density  of  25  to  30  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  On  the  basis  of  these 
tests  and  on  previous  work  with  pel¬ 
lets  made  of  finely  ground  forage,  a 
logical  conclusion  is  that  two  types 
of  pellets  are  necessary  —  the  coarse 
large  type  made  of  chopped  or  long 
hay  for  dairy  cows,  and  the  conven¬ 
tional  ground  forage  pellets  for  other 
livestock. 

Pellets  of  the  proper  size,  density 
and  consistency  will  be  utilized  by 
the  average  dairy  cow  as  well  as  hay 
in  any  other  form.  No  appreciable 
increase  in  production  can  be  expec¬ 
ted.  The  pellet  for  dairy  cows  must 
stand  on  its  advantages  in  handling, 
storage,  feeding,  and  transportation. 


HIGH-MOISTURE  CORN  AS  DAIRY 
FEED 

By  James  S.  Boyd, 
Michigan  State  University 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications  Durable 
inexpensive-  -the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . 1g  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4'  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 
6  Gauge  (.006) 


Sq.  Ft.  f  3;  6)  10' i  12,' 
Sq.  Ft,  (  20;  24;  &  32  ft. 


14;  i6'2; 

widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) 


At  Sq.  Ft.  I  12;  16,' 20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lhr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Get  Yourself  FIXED 
FOR  LIFE  in  the  Big 
Pay  Shoe  Business! 

It’s  no  trick  at  all  to  make  big  money 
—FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME— with  the 
only  shoe  line  featuring  baby  shoes 
in  addition  to  shoes  for  all  the  family 
with  new  Family  Discount  plan.  Life¬ 
time  security.  Amazing  new  “Spring- 
Step”  cushion  invention  proves  it  by 
actual  demonstration.  Only  ORTHO¬ 
VENT  has  it!  There  is  no  other  shoe 
in  the  world  like  it.  Repeat  orders 
are  sure,  steady.  One  try  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  sold  for  life.  Profits  are  BIG. 
Orders  are  sure  and  easy  with  the 
most  amazing  2-minute  demonstration 
in  the  history  of  the  shoe  business. 
No  experience  needed.  No  investment 
to  make.  Everything,  including  actual 
cut-a-ways,  furnished  free!  Be  the 
big-pay  ORTHO-VENT  man  in  your 
territory.  Write  TODAY! 

ORTRO-VENT  SHOE  COMPANY 
2291  -  A  BRAND  RD.  SALEM.  VA. 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 


With  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name.  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  N-318,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


•  * 

S 

3  to  H  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch  Pine — Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20-A 


AUTOMATIC  GUIDING  OF 
TRACTORS 

By  C.  B.  Richey,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

An  automatic  guiding  system  for 
tractors  has  now  been  developed  and 
satisfactorily  tested.  Feelers  which 
straddle  the  crop  row  mechanically 
sense  the  position  of  the  row  and  put 
into  operation  the  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  mechanism  which  steers  the 
tractor,  while  the  steering  wheel  re¬ 
mains  stationary.  The  automatic 
guiding  system  is  switched  off  while 
turning  at  the  end  of  a  row. 

This  system  is  satisfactory  for  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  12  inches  or  more  in 
height,  for  plowing  and  for  following 
a  windrow  of  hay  or  grain  in  har¬ 
vesting  operations. 

Wind  blowing  the  corn  to  one  side 
during  cultivation  is  not  a  problem 
because  the  feelers  contact  the 
stalks  near  the  ground,  and  weeds  up 
to  half  the  height  of  the  corn  have 
not  prevented  satisfactory  operation. 
For  following  a  windrow,  the  feelers 
are  widened  to  fit  the  windrow  and 
set  to  run  near  the  ground.  For  plow¬ 
ing,  the  inner  feeler  is  removed  and 
a  spring  is  used  to  hold  the  outer 
feeler  against  the  furrow  wall. 


PELLETED  FEED  FOR  DAIRY 
COWS 

By  H.  D.  Bruhn,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Pre-packaged  food  for  cows  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity. 

When  dairy  cattle  were  fed  three- 
to  four-inch  diameter  pellets  of 
chopped  or  long  alfalfa,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  in  the  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  animal  body  weight 
change,  milk  or  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion,  compared  with  cows  fed  baled 
hay.  The  pellets  tested  were  approxi¬ 
mately  one  inch  thick. 

Within  the  last  10  years  perhaps 
no  one  phase  of  farm  mechanization 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
interest  as  the  pelleting  of  livestock 
feed.  Reports  of  some  feeding  trials 
have  indicated  phenomenal  gains  on 
pelleted  feeds  as  compared  with  or¬ 
dinary  feeds,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
general  interest  in  mechanization  of 
feeding  systems.  Pelleted  feeds  lend 


A  year’s  research  on  storing  high- 
moisture  corn  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cattle  has  shown  promising  results. 
There  was  very  little  difference,  the 
tests  showed,  in  the  butterfat  content 
for  cows  fed  on  silo-stored  ground 
shelled  or  ear  corn,  as  compared 
with  dried  shelled  corn. 

Probably  the  most  significant  data 
from  the  first  year’s  research  was  the 
rate  of  decline  in  milk  production 
during  a  112-day  trial.  Cows  fed  the 
ground  shelled  corn  of  26  per  cent 
moisture  showed  a  production  de¬ 
cline  of  only  24.3  per  cent,  as  against 
29.2  per  cent  for  dried  shelled  corn. 
Those  fed  the  ground  shelled  corn  of 
40  per  cent  moisture  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  of  46.2  per  cent,  while  feeding 
of  ground  ear  corn  of  36  per  cent 
moisture  produced  a  decline  of  only 
36.9  per  cent,  even  with  the  cobs  in 
the  ration. 

Based  on  one  year’s  results,  stor¬ 
ing  high  moisture  corn  in  conven¬ 
tional,  upright,  concrete  stave  silcs 
appears  to  be  satisfactory  from  a 
feeding  standpoint. 


FUEL  ECONOMY  IN  TRACTORS 
By  R.  M.  Chamberlain,  J.  I.  Case  Co. 

Hydraulic  transmission  tractors, 
properly  used,  give  nearly  as  much 
fuel  economy  as  a  standard  gear-shift 
tractor. 

There  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  inherently  poor  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  of  torque  converter-equipped 
machinery.  It  is  true  that  it  takes 
more  turns  of  the  engine  to  get  the 
same  number  of  turns  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  shaft.  However,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  turns  results  in  increased 
torque  which,  if  properly  applied, 
can  result  in  greater  over-all  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation.  More  fuel  may  be 
used  per  hour  of  operation  but  much 
more  work  can  be  performed  in  that 
same  hour  with  a  result  of  increased 
total  efficiency. 

Recent  tractor  tests  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  direct  drive  for  use  on 
light  loads,  so  that  the  operator  may 
select  either  the  economy  of  the 
direct  drive  or  the  torque-multiplying 
characteristic  of  a  torque  converter, 
as  he  desires. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  MINIMUM 
TILLAGE 

By  Swamy  Rao,  John  Deere  Co.;  and 
R.  C.  Hay  and  H.  P.  Bateman, 
University  of  Illinois 

A  one-year  study  comparing  con¬ 
ventional  tillage  with  the  newer 
“minimum  tillage”  method  shows 
that  the  “once-over”  method  of  till¬ 
ing  the  soil  produces  just  as  large  a 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  for  an  equal 
number  of  plants,  and  there  is  less 
corn  loss  at  harvest  time.  Fewer 
weeds  and  more  root  growth,  as  well 
as  taller  corn,  also  resulted  from 
minimum  tillage  consisting  of  plow¬ 
ing  and  planting  in  the  wheel  track 
made  by  a  special  press  wheel.  Mini¬ 
mum  tillage,  the  study  showed,  is 
best  suited  for  coarse  and  medium 
textured  soil. 

Although  the  rate  of  planting  corn 
and  the  germination  tended  to  be 
more  uneven,  there  was  a  saving  in 
time,  and  a  survey  showed  that  the 
farmers  of  Illinois,  at  least,  are  ac¬ 
cepting  the  minimum  tillage  method 
of  preparing  the  soil  for  corn  crop 
production. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  PORK 
PRODUCTION 

By  A.  E.  Powell,  Douglas  Fir  Ply¬ 
wood  Assn.,  and  Robert  Rowe, 
Doane  Agricultural  Service 

Raising  hogs  in  confinement  is  the 
best  method  for  putting  pork  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  efficient  basis. 

A  cooperative  project  between  an 
Iowa  farmer  and  the  fir  plywood 
industry  trade  group  has  produced 
over  600,000  pounds  of  live  pork  in 
one  year,  with  less  than  one  man¬ 
hour  of  labor  for  each  200  pounds  of 
pork  produced.  Separate  buildings 
were  a  basic  feature  of  the  hog- 
producing  plant. 

The  Doane  System,  for  raising 
modern  meat-type  hogs  in  confined 
areas  with  controlled  heat  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  is  designed  for  the  medium¬ 
sized  operator  and  will  market  500 
to  600  hogs  a  year,  with  10  to  12 
sows  farrowing  every  other  month. 

Both  systems  feature  separate  lo¬ 
cations  for  hogs  at  every  age,  em¬ 
phasizing  sanitation,  especially  in 
growing  pens  or  “nurseries”  for  baby 
pigs,  and  in  farrowing  stalls,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  low  mortality  rate. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  VENTILATING 
POULTRY  HOUSE 

By  Warren  L.  Roller,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

A  novel  method  has  been  evolved 
of  ventilating  a  poultry  house.  In 
controlled  tests  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  air  in  the  poultry  house  was 
pulled  down  through  the  litter  and 
out,  using  the  litter  itself  as  a  filter. 

The  problem  has  been  to  try  to 
remove  air  from  a  poultry  house  in  a 
clean  enough  condition  that  it  could 
be  passed  over  the  evaporator  or  con¬ 
denser  of  a  refrigerator  unit,  for 
purposes  of  heating,  cooling  and/or 
moisture  removal,  without  the  rapid 
clogging  of  these  heat  exchangers 
and  without  the  necessity  of  daily 
washing  or  changing  of  filters.  Clean¬ 
liness  of  the  air  is  the  most  amazing 
result  of  the  test.  Passing  the  air 
through  the  litter  keeps  it  consider¬ 
ably  drier  than  passing  it  over  the 
litter,  and  the  pen  air  contains  less 
ammonia.  Birds  do  not  appear  to  be 
affected  adversely  nor  management 
problems  aggravated  by  this  uncon¬ 
ventional  ventilation  system. 
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Beetles ,  Termites  and  Flies 


THOSE  CARPENTER  INSECTS 

I  was  interested  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker's  recent  discussion  of 
wood  insects  in  the  barn.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  some  lumber  at  the  local  mill 
where  they  kept  a  supply  handy  for 
rush  orders.  To  my  surprise  there 
was  about  a  tablespoonful  of  sawdust 
nearby.  An  adjacent  hole,  about  a 
half-inch  in  diameter,  went  into  a 
two-inch  plank  on  the  side.  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  let  the  insect  get 
away  when  I  began  to  open  it  up.  It 
looked  like  a  bumble  bee,  and  it 
made  a  hole  as  smooth  as  glass.  I 
had  seen  a  lot  of  insects  flying 
around  and  thought  they  were  bum¬ 
ble  bees,  but  the  high  school  at 
Lockport  calls  them  carpenter 
beetles. 

They  do  not  go  in  very  deeply,  but, 
after  they  get  in,  they  follow  the 
grain  for  about  four  inches.  Then 
ihey  start  another  route.  Beetles, 
bees  or  ants,  they  surely  are  carpen¬ 
ters,  but  destructive  ones.  May  DDT 
he  of  lasting  discouragement  to 
them.  Louis  Schonlon 


CONTROL  OF  CLUSTER  FLIES 

We  moved  into  a  two-story  farm 
house  early  this  Fall,  and  the  up¬ 
stairs  was  a  swarm  of  flies.  Around 
the  gables  outside  there  was  a  swarm, 
too.  People  tell  me  they  are  cluster 
flies.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  and  keep  them  away? 
Spray  kills  those  inside  all  right,  but 
there  are  millions  more  to  take  their 
place.  e.  f.  s. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cluster  flies  often  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  buildings  in  northern  areas  in 


the  Fall  and  early  Spring.  They  try 
to  get  into  protected  areas  for  hi¬ 
bernating  purposes,  and  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  common  in  attics.  They  do 
not  seek  food,  but  they  do  soil  rest¬ 
ing  surfaces.  They  certainly  are  an¬ 
noying  as  they  buzz  about  windows 
and  lights  during  warm  periods.  Be¬ 
cause  the  flies  lay  their  eggs  in 
crevices  of  the  soil  and  maggots  then 
develop  in  bodies  of  earthworms, 
nothing  much  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  breeding. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  screen 
cluster  flies  out  of  a  house;  they  seek 
out  cracks,  crevices,  chimneys,  and 
all  openings  to  come  in.  Patience  and 
persistence  are  needed  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Frequent  spraying  of  all  areas 
where  they  may  hide  with  DDT,  lin¬ 
dane,  or  chlordane  does  help.  The 
flies  must  actually  be  hit  with  the 
sprays.  Aerosol  bombs  are  useful  in 
inaccessible  areas.  l.  p. 


FORMALDEHYDE  VS.  TERMITES 

The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  recent 
article  on  termite  control  brought 
me  back  many  years  to  when,  on 
our  farm  at  Smith’s  Basin,  scratching 
was  heard  in  door  posts  between  two 
bedrooms.  As  the  cellar  did  not 
reach  underneath  this  part  of  the 
house,  I  could  do  nothing  until  some 
white  flying  ants  came  out.  I,  at 
once,  poured  formaldehyde  into  the 
hole  and  sealed  it  up.  For  more  than 
20  years  there  has  never  been  any 
sign  of  termites  again.  I  enjoy  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  the  outdoors  and 
the  rural  life  very  much. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Whittemore 


"Give  Me  Your  Tired 
.  .  .  the  Homeless" 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  between  Saratoga  Springs 
and  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  is  an  animal 
shelter  of  which  few  people  are 
aware.  Situated  on  a  50-acre  farm¬ 
stead,  Estherville,  the  Alberta  and 
Winonica  Memorial  Animal  Shelter, 
takes  in  and  keeps  dogs,  cats  and 
goats;  it  now  has  more  than  300  in 
all. 

Only  extremely  ill  or  hopelessly 
injured  animals  are  ever  destroyed. 
Blindness,  lack  of  limbs  and  old  age 
are  not  sufficient  to  put  an  animal  to 


At  the  Animal  Shelter  in  Greenfield 
Center,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  only 
entry  requirement  is  an  animal’s 
need  for  a  home. 


death.  Many  blind,  crippled  and 
sepile  animals  are  at  the  shelter; 
those  requiring  medical  attention 
get  it. 

Estherville  receives  no  public 
funds,  nor  is  it  affiliated  with  any 
animal  welfare  organization.  Support 
comes  from  private  donations  and 
adoption  fees.  The  Shelter  is  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  as  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  for  the  care  of 
stray,  homeless  and  unwanted  ani¬ 
mals. 

Visitors  are  greeted  by  frolicking 
Puppies  and  friendly  cats  and  kittens. 
Sometimes  a  goat  or  two  comes 
sniffing  at  the  visitor’s  pockets. 


January  17,  1959 


Estherville’s  main  settlement  is  the 
dog  village,  where  winding  paths 
lead  through  woods  to  dog  houses. 
Here  full-grown  dogs  live  and  wait 
for  someone  to  adopt  them. 

There  are  27  milking  goats  to  pro¬ 
vide  milk  for  the  puppies,  kittens  and 
other  animals  brought  to  the  Shelter. 
They  are  hardly  enough,  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  guests  consume  some  50  tons  of 
food  per  year.  e.  s. 

Ready-to-Build 
Farm  Homes 

Farm  families  can  probably  save 
much  on  lumber,  millwork,  hardware 
and  labor  for  their  new  homes  if  they 
buy  materials  measured  and  cut, 
ready  to  use.  The  Aladdin  Company 
knows  that  waste  is  a  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  much  home  construction, 
and  it  is  convinced  that  “readi-cut” 
materials  effect  real  economy.  Known 
for  the  quality,  convenience  and 
beauty  of  its  homes  for  the  past  50 
years,  the  company  suggests,  with 
good  reason,  “Build  your  own  home.” 
The  freight-paid  prices  it  lists  in  a 
new  72-page  catalog  seem  pleasingly 
low;  the  models  are  very  attractive. 
Farm  families  interested  in  this 
ready-cut  —  not  prefabricated  —  type 
of  home  construction  will  find  Cata¬ 
log  No.  63  of  interest  and  utility.  It 
is  being  offered  to  readers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  at  25  cents.  Sim¬ 
ply  forward  your  request  to  The 
Aladdin  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
or  to  The  R.  N.  Y.,  enclosing  25  cents. 


Contributions  to  this  year’s  March 
of  Dimes  Jan.  2-31  will  be  used  by 
the  National  Foundation  to  support 
research  and  treatment  in  arthritis 
and  congenital  birth  defects  as  well 
as  in  poliomyelitis,  its  original  ob¬ 
ject  of  conquest. 


GET  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


Dollar  for  dollar  you  can’t  buy  a  better 
farm  chain  saw  than  the  new  Homelite 
ZIP.  The  new  Zip  weighs  Only  18  pounds*,  No  other  low-cost  chain  saw  gives  you 

yet  it’s  powerful  enough  to  bring  down  trees  up  0,1  7  quality  features 

to  3  feet  in  diameter  .  .  .  cuts  through  18"  logs  in  8  Tough,  drop-forged  counterbalanced 
18  seconds.  Its  flush-cut  handle  lets  you  cut  level  crankshaft 

with  the  ground  and  its  diaphragm  carburetor  8  All-position  diaphragm  carburetor 
and  positive  action  fuel  pump  let  you  make  any  $  Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine 
type  of  cut,  in  any  position  —  with  no  loss  of  design 

power!  $  Large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  chain  saw,  try  $  Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain 
the  new  direct  drive  Zip.  See  how  fast  and  easy  guard 
it  cuts.  For  a  free  demonstration  on  your  farm,  8  Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 
ask  your  nearby  Homelite  dealer.  8  Moisture  and  dustproof  magneto  and 

‘Less  bar  and  chain  integral  coolifig  fan 


NEW 
HOM 


CHAIN 

SAW 

AS  LOW  AS 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


As  little  as  $3*60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


HOMELITE 

m  £SS3  a  division  of  textron  inc. 


Dealerships 
available 
In  some 
selected 
areas.  Write 

2601  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK  /  for  details. 


- FREE  DELIVERY  — 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 


Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 


ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 


TIRES 


TO  FARMERS 


All  First  Quality 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILOCS. 
AND  GARA6ES 

Easily  erected  •  Qaick  Delivery 
Skipped  teywtvxe  «  Swd  ter  feMer 

[  JOHN  COOPER  CO.k 
I  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

'  "  DEALERS  WANTED 


CEN-PE-CO  scientificially  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 

heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 
0 

1  f 

!  SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY  ! 

J  YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE.  | 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Gold  Cup  Has  What  Growers 
Want  — 


TREMENDOUS  CROPS  —  CHOICE  QUALITY 

Trim,  Attractive  Appearance — Small,  Bright  Kernels 

Harris’  Gold  Cup  is  a  superb  new  sweet  corn  hy¬ 
brid.  It  ripens  in  early  mid-season  and  produces 
amazing  yields  of  handsome,  7>2  inch  ears  —  ideal 
for  home  use,  for  roadside  stands  or  for  market. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

12  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  flow  teach/ 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Feb.  7  closes  Jan.  23 
Feb.  21  closes  Feb.  6 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon. 

New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996, _ _ _ 

HELP  WANTED  —  Large  North  Jersey  inde¬ 
pendent  dairy  needs  working  foreman.  Wages 
commensurate  with  knowledge  of  plant  opera¬ 
tion,  refrigeration  and  power.  Union  Shop. 
Write  BOX  3503,  Rural  New  Yorker  stating 

background,  qualifications  and  experience. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  interested 
in  working  with  registered  Jersey  cattle. 
Live  in  a  Christian  home  with  owner  Wages 
according  to  ability.  Farm  within  city  limits. 
Write  Earl  J.  Whitten,  Silver  Hill  Rd.,  Derby, 

Conn. _ _ _ (N.  Y.-llQ 

WANTED:  Boy,  reliable,  trustworthy,  good 
habits:  interested  good  permanent  home  on 
poultry,  truck  crop  farm.  BOX  1000,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  share  operator.  Large  dairy 
farm  Operation  machinery  maintenance. 
Knowledge  of  soils  and  farm  practice.  Western 
New  York.  March  1st.  BOX  1001,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Farmerette  on  modern  farm.  Send 
picture  and  details.  Sullivan  County.  BOX 

1002,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-117) 

OPPORTUNITY  for  reliable  middleaged 
woman.  Housekeeper-companion  to  elderly 
rnan  in  small  country  home.  All  conveniences 
for  room  and  board  Herbert  A.  Fitsemons, 
P.  O.  Box  3,  Millwood,  New  York,  (N.  Y.-117) 
ttet.P  Wanted:  Couple,  to  take  charge  of 
middleaged  couple  with  dogs  and  two 
horses.  Good  plain  cooking,  general  house¬ 
work.  Man  to  work  outside  when  not  needed 
inside.  Own  room  and  bath  provided.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Collier  Platt,  Syosset,  L.  I., 
Y.  _  (N,  Y.-117) 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young  married 

man  to  work  with  outstanding  Jersey  herd. 
Twice  daily  milking  must  be  experienced  with 
DeLaval  machines.  Write  fully,  Curtis  Hobson, 
Manager  Marlu  Farms,  Lincroft,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED-  Experienced  man  to  take  care  of 
beef  cattle  and  hogs  and  help  with  tilling 
100  acres  under  owners  supervision.  House 
furnished  on  farm.  References  required.  U.  L. 

Harman,  Marydel,  Delaware. _ _ 

EARN  high  pay,  aboard  ships.  Travel  foreign 
countries.  Write  immediately.  Universal,  200 

Washington,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

MILK  processing,  medium  size  plant  wants  man 
experienced  in  responsibility,  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  by-products:  steady  job,  good  plant. 
Write  fully  age,  experience.  Box  1017,  Willow 

Grove,  Penna.  _ 

WANTED:  Female,  general  help  in  convales¬ 
cent  home.  Good  wages.  Write  to  Mrs.  John 

Sickmiller,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  care  of  four  children: 

assist  mother  and  able  to  take  full  re- 
sponsibility  at  times.  $250  per  month,  plus 
room  and  meals.  BOX  1010,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Experienced  milker  and  general 
farm  worker.  Married  with  small  family. 
Usual  farm  privileges.  References  required. 
I  Katz,  Holtsville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Grover 

5-3969.  _ _ _ _ 

DOCTOR’S  family  needs  a  good-natured, 
competent,  housekeeper  There  are  three 
little  children  and  a  happy  household.  We 
want  someone  who  is  not  afraid  of  work, 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  our  family.  Two  rooms  and 
bath.  Television.  All  modern  conveniences. 
$50  salary.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Gordon,  Crow  Hill  Rd., 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Phone:  M.  K.  6-3377. _ . 

MAN  or  woman  retired,  to  care  for  kennel  of 
small  dogs  Room,  board  and  salary  for  right 
party.  No  alcoholics  need  apply.  P.  O.  Box  13, 

Palisades,  Rockland  County,  New  York, _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  Wanted:  Part  time.  Write, 
PCI,  Glen  Echo,  Maryland. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

TAKE  over  your  area:  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 

Illinois.  _ _ 

SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 
in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora¬ 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio.  _ _ _ 

GOOD  territories  now  open.  Mature  men  with 
farm  background  to  sell  well  known  line 
of  feed  supplements.  Your  farming  knowledge 
can  make  you  financially  secure  with  yearly 
earnings  as  high  as  $10,000.  We  help  you  build 
your  territory.  Write,  giving  experience,  mini¬ 
mum  income  needed.  BOX  1005,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup¬ 
plement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Miner¬ 
al  Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  Cost, 
and  sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  re¬ 
peat  business.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer. 
BOX  3406,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

A  real  estate  career  presents  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  hard  worker  who  has  high 
business  standards  and  believes  in  service  to 
the  public.  Write  for  test  questions.  Liberal 
supplies,  coaching,  advertising  to  those  who 
qualify.  Strictly  commission.  New  England  and 
New  York  only.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-117) 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GARDENER,  34,  American,  desires  position 
on  private  estate,  preferably  with  green¬ 
house.  Able  to  take  complete  charge.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  nurseries,  greenhouses 
and  landscaping.  Can  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  3508,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N.  Y.-117) 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 

week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ , 

FACTORY  representative  wanted  for  old  line 
concern  manufacturing  Farm  Water  tanks, 
Hog  feeders  and  Waterers.  BOX  30,  Sturgis, 
Michigan. _ _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co..  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  _ . 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house, 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N,  Y, 
FARMS  for  sale:  Located  in  central  Delaware. 

Retirement  farm,  home  with  all  conveniences, 
and  seven  acres  of  land,  $6,900.  Farm  with  92 
acres,  60  tillable,  $12,800.  Farm  with  78  acres, 
65  tillable.  Home  with  all  conveniences, 
$14,900.  Farm  and  residential  properties.  Har¬ 
vey  G.  Marvel,  Realtor,  Milford,  Delaware. 
SULLIVAN  County,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.:  300 
acres  of  farmland,  15-room  house  two  baths, 
10  barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H.  B.  Wallace,  45 
Main  St.,  White  Plains  9-4499. _ (N,  Y.-TF) 

FLORIDA:  $580  homesite  only  $290.  Now  during 

Half-Price  Predevelopment  Sale.  $10  month¬ 
ly.  Beautifully  wooded  80  Foot  lots.  Money- 
Back  Guarantee.  Write  Howard  Wood,  Foun- 

tain,  Florida. _ (N.Y.-117) 

CATALOG  Free.  Whether  you  are  looking  for 
an  extra  good  property,  one  to  fix  up  to 
your  own  taste,  or  just  a  camp  or  wild  tract, 
ask  for  our  catalog.  Carefuly  prepared  de¬ 
scriptions  of  listings  from  Maine  and  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H.  (N,  Y.-117) 

FARM  for  sale:  Otsego  County,  180  acres,  part 

tillable,  very  pleasant  7-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  hardwood  floors,  38  cow  barn,  silo, 
other  buildings.  Farm  borders  famous  Butter¬ 
nut  Creek.  Price  $17,000.  Terms.  Write  Craine 
and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. _ 

VIRGINIA  beef  farms:  400  acres,  $55,000.  972 

acres  $65,000.  Dairy:  approximately  185  acres, 
20  cow  barn.  $46,000.  Good  terms.  Waugh  Real 

Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

50  ACRES  of  land.  Lights  available.  George 

Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ 

DUTCHESS  County:  Operating  farm,  80  reg- 
istered  Holsteins.  All  necessary  equipment. 
Barns,  silos.  Beautiful  Colonial,  eight  rooms, 
two  baths.  Also  6-room  and  bath  tenant  house. 
268  acres.  Wide  stream.  Complete  $120,000. 
Call  Dorothy  Kistinger,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y„ 

Volunteer  8-7457,  C.  Boos,  Inc. _ 

GEORGETOWN:  $6,500,  1%  acres.  House  seven 
rooms,  improvements.  Rented.  3,000  capacity 
broiler  house.  Water.  Good  farming  section. 
Three  miles  Georgetown.  Tar  road.  Handy 
beaches.  Clams,  crabs,  oysters.  School  bus, 
door.  Terms.  Information.  Ada  Clyde,  809  Penn 
Ave.,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. _ _ 

“FLORIDA”  modern  town  house,  two  bed- 

rooms,  living  room,  den,  kitchen,  bath.  Two 
blocks  lake.  $8,000.  John  Roscow,  Farm  Real- 
tor,  Inverness,  Florida. _ 

VERMONT:  Four  room  cottage,  36  acres, 

modern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George 
Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  boarding  house,  U5  acres, 

stocked,  equipped,  15-room  house,  three 
baths,  heat:  $30,000.  Terms.  Vermann,  Cox- 
sackie,  N,  Y,  _ (N.  Y.-27) 

BEAUTIFUL  futuristic  manison  brand  new, 

ideal  for  motel,  nursing  home,  hospital  or 
lodge.  Near  turnpike  exit  on  busy  inter¬ 
state  highway.  16  rooms,  5-car  garage,  parking 
lot,  swimming  pool,  carport  and  enormous 
stone  patio.  Must  sacrifice  this  $40,000  estate 
at  once  for  only  $29,800.  Direct  from  owner, 
no  agent  fees.  P.  O.  Box  631,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Large  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 

farm.  I  have  plenty  cash  P.  O.  Box  621, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED :  Unfinished  house  or  needing  re^ 

pairs  with  or  without  land  or  other  build- 
ings.  BOX  1011,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-27) 
WANTED :  Abandoned  farm  100-400  acres  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Theo. 
Kaechele,  Easton,  Conn, _ (N.  Y.-117) 

WANTED  TO  RENT 


WANTED  to  rent:  House  with  farm  100  acres, 

Columbia  County.  BOX  1008,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  


BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 
delphia  50,  Penna.  _ 

BABY  Chicks,  Special,  Reds,  Rocks,  Cornish 

Wyandottes.  $7.90  per  100,  Leghorn  Pullets 
$22.90.  All  heavy  meat  chicks  $4.90.  Life  guar¬ 
antee.  C.O.D.  Garden  State  Chicks,  S.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. _ 

BABY  Chick  Bargains:  $5.75 — 100  C.O.D.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Price  at 
Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farms,  Belle- 
fonte  9,  Pa, _ 

LEGHORNS:  Red  Rock  Cross  Rhode  Island 
Red  chicks.  Quality  layers  for  less.  Our 
forty-third  year  hatching.  Woodside  Poultry 
Yards.  D.  Hammond,  R.  D.  3,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 
WHITE  ROCKS:  Vantress  Cross,  White  Moun¬ 

tain  Cross,  straight  run,  $10-100:  $95-1,000. 

Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan 
3,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

BABY  Chicks:  2,000,000  wholesale  chicks,  great 
laying  leghorns,  super  laying  Hampshire 
Reds,  Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

HARCO  Parmenter  Reds,  Darby  Leghorns,  day 
old,  started.  Priced  reasonable  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Red-W-Farm,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-117) 


POULTRY 


GHOSTLEY  Pearl  strain  cross  leghorns  for 
white  eggs.  *Silver  Cross  (Harco  strain)  for 
brown  eggs.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


LAW  scholar  (La  Salle)  wants  employment, 
legal  profession  or  agriculture:  age  52  BOX 
3304,  Rural  New  Yorker 


A  POSITION  wanted  by  man  with  13  years 
wide  experience  in  the  poultry  field  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Agriculture.  Superintendent 
University  Poultry  Farm.  Manager  25,000  White 
Rockbreeding  farm.  Presently  supervise  grow¬ 
ing  of  meat  birds.  Box  117,  Route  1,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 


FORESTER:  College  degree,  young,  industri¬ 
ous,  experienced  manager  seeks  position. 
Forests,  hunting  club,  ranch,  farm.  Willing 
travel.  Excellent  references.  BOX  1004,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 
illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. _ 

TURKEYS 


B.  B.  BRONZE  double  breasted  type  with  5-inch 
breast  width.  Our  Bronze  entries  won  1st, 
2nd.  3rd  Young  Toms.  2nd  and  3rd  Old  Toms 
and  1st  Pullet  at  1958  Penna.  Farm  Show. 
Poults  available  of  the  two  top  strains  in  U.  S., 
Dave  Cooper  and  Loren  Johnson  of  Oregon. 
All  eggs  hatched  are  direct  from  original 
breeders.  Poults  February  to  July.  Wila 
Turkey  Ranch,  Wila,  Penna _ _ 

TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2;00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 

Albany,  Oregon, _ 

STRAWBERRY  —  Red,  Black,  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N,  Y. _ _ 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. _ 

QUALITY  fruit  trees  including  dwarfs  and 
new  patented  introductions.  Free  color  cata- 
log.  Vanwell  Nursery,  Wenatchee.  Washington. 

TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

BLUEBERRIES:  2/3  ft.  bearing  age  $1.15. 

Shrubs,  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-221) 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 

prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  New  York. _ 

DWARF  apple  trees  many  varieties.  Cordon 
tree  landscaping.  Lopriced.  Baums  Nursery, 
Danbury,  Conn, _ 

EVERGREEN  seedlings,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery, 
Sagamore  3,  Penna. _ 

SPANISH  Scotch  Pine  seedlings:  Excellent 
winter  color,  short  needles.  Price  list  avail- 
able.  Berkey’s  Nursery,  Spartansburg,  Penna. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 


XMAS  TREES:  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/and 
or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup- 
plies,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF) 
CHRISTMAS  tree  seedlings.  Top  quality, 
northern  grown  from  selected  seed.  Priced 
right.  Taylor  Tree  Farm  Co.,  214  W.  7th  St., 
Gaylord,  Mich. _ _ 

HARDY  northern  grown  evergreens,  Christmas 
trees.  Will  grow  on  your  poorest  soil:  spruce, 
fir,  pine.  1,000  Scotch  pine  two  years  old  $10. 
Write  for  1959  price  list  today.  Habe’s  Nursery, 
Route  1,  Leechburg,  Penna. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hay,  1st  and  2nd  cutting  alfalfa- 
timothy  mixed  feeding  hay,  mulch  hay, 
wheat  straw,  ear  corn.  James  Kelly,  137  East 
Seneca  Tpke„  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone:  HO- 
92885, _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

_ _ (N.  Y. -518-59) 

HAY  —  1200  String  Bales,  mixed  alfalfa.  Phone 
2837,  North  Rose,  N.  Y.  Russell  Hixon. 
_  (N.Y.-117) 

GOOD  Mixed  Hay  —  First  and  second  cuttings 
delivered  in  six  and  seven  ton  loads.  Alan 
Dunlay,  Manlius,  N.  Y,,  OV  2-5115.  (N.Y.-221) 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suitable 
for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D.  Arnold 
Boyd,  York,  New  York.  Telephone  Geneseo 
892. 


HAY  WANTED 


HAY  Wanted:  First  quality,  early  cut  timothy 
and  clover  mixed.  Also  second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa.  U.  L.  Harman,  Inc.,  Feed-Lumber,  Mary¬ 
del,  Delaware. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 


LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25.  California. 


BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 


SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. 


LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt,  Marion  5,  New  York. _ 

MUSIC  arts  brings  teacher  to  your  home  on 
LP  or  tape.  Easy  to  learn.  Play  at  once. 
Piano  for  beginners.  Song-writing  for  those 
reading  music.  Courses  by  eminent  musicians. 
Free  brochure.  Music  Arts,  734  15th  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa, _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 
posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know. 
SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. _ _ (N.  Y.-TF ) 

STOP  Itching :  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

NO  more  cold  rooms!  Have  a  warmer  home 
at  lower  fuel  cost,  with  our  Patented  Super¬ 
vents  on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories. 
Ellenville,  New  York.  _ 

SNOWSHOES  —  Finest  Handmade  quality, 
$15.00 — $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circu¬ 
lar  free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr., 
Maine. _ (N.Y.-221) 

FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Inexpensive 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank- 
lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ 

ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 

Lee  Mfg.,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
“AREO-  RECORD”  imported  projectile  garnet 
free  details.  Sample  game  $2.00.  Perkins, 
4001  Robert,  Cleveland  9,  Ohio. _ 

FIVE  miniature  lead  soldiers,  pre-World  War 

II,  $1.00.  Robert  Chilcote,  411  16th  St  Hunt- 
ington,  West  Virginia. _ 

RECONDITIONED  typewriters,  duplicating, 

printing  devices,  $25  up.  Supplies,  appliances. 
DixieGraph,  King,  North  Carolina. _ 

SPECIAL!  Ronson  windlite  lighter  only  $2.00 

postpaid.  Supply  limited.  James  Berryman, 
Box  307,  Shullsburg,  Wisconsin. _ 

SALE:  Royal  Jelly,  25  capsules  (50  M.G.)  $2.75. 

Sherwin,  Box  348,  Fairhaven, _ New  York. 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


FREE  1959  Herbalist  Almanac  coming  soon. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  now. 
Calumet  Herb  Company,  Box  248,  South 
Holland,  Illinois. _ 

Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful  book 

free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. 


1912  and  1913  issues.  Will  pay  premium  price. 
BOX  1012,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


WORLD  Wide:  500  different  65  cents;  1,000 

different  $1.35.  Arnold  Croil,  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. _ 

$100  for  certain  Indian  heads;  Lincoln  pennies 

$75  All  rare  coins  wanted.  Booklet  listing 
prices,  25  cents.  Lincoln  Coins,  D-253,  Glen- 
dale,  Arizona. 


SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata- 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene- 

tiaa  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _ 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N,  Y, _ 

MAKE  big  money  raising  nutria,  chinchillas, 

cavies,  mink,  rabbits,  or  pigeons  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New 
Freedom,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

OWN  your  own  business.  No  investment,  de¬ 

posit  or  cash  needed.  We  wifi  put  you  in 
a  profitable  business  that  has  tremendous  po¬ 
tential,  lightening  protection.  Accepted  deal¬ 
ers  must  have  references  and  be  bondable. 
Write  complete  information  about  self  and 
business  experience.  Robbins  Industries  Inc., 
Lebanon  Springs,  New  York. 

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb!  dried.  Grow  Mushrooms! 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  Book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


FULLY  equipped  modern  meat  market  and 
grocery.  Reasonable  price  includes  large  lot 
and  buildings;  new  oil  heat.  BOX  1007,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N  y  -117) 


FOR  Sale  or  lease:  Central  New  York  mill 
buildings  35x45,  2l,2  stories,  heavy  wood  con- 
struction,  year  around  water  power,  50  horse¬ 
power  used,  50  more  available;  6-room  house, 
4-car  garage,  IV2  acres  of  land;  near  two  rail¬ 
roads.  D.  S.  Sharp,  R.  D.  2,  Newark,  New  York. 


COTTON  DRESS  cut-a-ways  for  patch  aprons 
or  patch  quilts;  2V2  lbs.  $1.50.  State  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop, 
Monticello,  New  York. 


25  cents.  Samples  postpaid  printing  10  cent: 
Cook,  (NY),  818  West  Gift,  Peoria,  Illinois 

(N  Y.-21 


RUG  BRAIDERS:  At  last,  now  available,  the 
all  new  lacing  thread.  Made  especially  for 
lacing  your  braids  together.  Send  for  free 
samples.  Hudson  Yarn  Company,  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


QUILT  Pieces.  Colorfast  cotton  prints,  three 
pounds,  $1.98.  Cotton  rug  strips,  five  pounds, 
$2.98.  Crittenden,  125  North  Lincoln,  Lombard 
7,  Illinois. 


FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports.  Hand- 
tooled  purses,  shoes,  etc.,  plus  many  gifts 
from  around  the  world.  Save  50%  and  more. 
Write:  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed  City 
9,  Michigan. 


NEED  help  to  carry  groceries?  Or  for  those 
odds  and  ends  bought  downtown?  Then 
buy  shopping  bag.  Imported  from  Europe,  this 
knitted  cotton  bag  expands,  expands  and  ex¬ 
pands.  You’ll  marvel  at  its  capacity,  yet  folds 
into  pocket  or  handbag.  $1.00  postpaid.  Or  send 
for  free  photo.  IFA,  Box  3051-T,  Santa  Barbara. 
California. 


LADIES  matched  sweater  sets.  Knit  of  finest 
100%  Hi  Bulk  Orion,  32  thru  40.  White,  pink, 
blue,  black,  red — $6.99  per  set,  postpaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Check  or  money  order. 
J.  I.  Nutt,  Penn  Yan,  Rt.  1,  New  York. 


MAKE  stunning  skirts.  Finest  quality  wool- 
nylon  blend.  Washable.  54-60  wide.  Rich 
colors.  Save!  Samples  10  cents.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-RN  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


Get  on  our  list.  Free  details.  Egert’s  Servici 
Box  7,  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 


TAXI  service  S.  E.  N.  Y.  S.  50  miles  N.  Y  ( 
BOX  1009,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-ll’ 


SOFT  ice  cream  stand  for  sale  in  expanding 
suburban  community.  Ideal  for  retired 
couple.  6-month  season.  Write  Box  106-A,  RFD 
1,  Monroe,  New  York. 


INTERESTED  in  concrete  gravel  near  Wolcott, 
Wayne  Co.,  will  sell  or  take  partner  with 
equipment.  14-room  motel;  make  offer.  Chas. 
Wilcox,  Owner,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  R  D  1. 

(N.  Y.-117) 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (N.Y  -TF) 


STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 


NAME  and  Address  Stickers.  Any  name.  500  in 
case,  35c.  Berryman,  Box  307,  Shullsburg,  Wis 


MIMEOGRAPHING  100  8V2XII  $2.00  postpaid. 
California  Mimeo,  Sinaloa,  Simi,  California. 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FREE  tractor  parts  catalog.  1959  edition.  Tre¬ 

mendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co,,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 
$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
“Customline”,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

“PATENTED”  chopped  straw  and  hay  forks, 
27-inch,  $10.50;  32-inch  $11.50.  Write  for 
literature.  No.  C.O.D.  Schmitty’s  Welding, 
Hartford,  Wis. _ 

20  ACRES  farm  equipment:  20  crawlers,  75 
wheel  tractors,  50  combines,  65  balers  new 
and  used  popular  makes.  15  forage  harvesters. 
Genuine  Wiard  plow  points.  LeRoy  packers 
and  harrow  parts.  See  us  now  for  winter  bar¬ 
gains.  We  deliver  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. _ . _ 

MECHANICAL  transplanters:  Write  for  latest 
transplanting  information  and  prices  on 
“The  Genuine  Mechanical  Transplanter”.  Me- 
chanical  Transplanter  Co,,  Holland,  Michigan. 
NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
FOR  Sale:  Complete  sugaring  outfit,  evapora¬ 
tors,  tanks,  buckets,  spiles.  James  Vicker- 
son,  East  Springfield,  New  York _ 

JOHN  DEERE  40  dozer  ,5-roller,  directional 
reverser.  Completely  overhauled  and  re- 
fmished.  New  pins  and  bushings;  $2,400. 
Thomas  J.  Kenny,  Lake  Grove,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 
1957  INTERNATIONAL  R190  milk  truck  with 
220-can  body.  Air  brakes,  10-20  tires.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Lewis  Morckel,  Mechanics- 
town,  Ohio.  Phone:  Pershing  8-2471. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu- 
facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 
BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 


PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-TF) 


GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 
$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 


SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 


SURPLUS  generators,  14,000  Watt  power  take 
off  for  all  farm  tractors  with  spline  shaft 
550  R.P.M.  Will  run  a  farm  and  house  both 
at  once.  110/220  volt  output.  60  cycle  a.c.  1 
phase.  List  $1400.  Your  price  $625.00.  Brand 
new  Delco.  Montague  Supply,  RFD  1,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Milford  6944  — 
6970. 


PONY  carts  and  harnesses:  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s, 
303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 
Lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  Trucks,  Boats, 
Tents,  Tires,  etc.,  direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.  Government  Surplus,  Paxton, 
Illinois. 

DEPRESSION  prices.  We  sell  cheap,  save  75% 
off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Sur- 
plus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


_ SAWDUST _ 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 

liveries  to  any  point— New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 

CATTLE  clippers  sharpened  and  repaired. 

L.  Orth,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 

direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts. _ (N,  Y.-TF) 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy¬ 
cin  100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 
sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
oil  base.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken- 
sington.  Conn. 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


MORE  miles  per  gallon.  Super  tungsten  igni¬ 
tion  points  for  all  gasoline  driven  farm 
tractors,  cars,  trucks.  Points  guaranteed  to 
render  more  power,  save  gas,  faster  starting 
when  cold,  longer  plug  life.  No  fluttering  or 
holdback  at  high  speeds.  No  shorting  or  burn¬ 
ing  out.  Guaranteed  for  25,000  miles  or  your 
money  back  with  a  smile  pronto.  Not  a  gadget 
—  an  improvement.  Tried,  tested  over  3  years 
by  police  units,  taxi,  car  rental,  truck,  con¬ 
tractors  and  industrial  fleets  in  48  states  — 
also  New  York  State  Thruway.  Mail  order 
now  stating  year,  make,  number  cylinders 
your  car,  tractor  or  truck.  Price  $4.95  per  set 
If  you  answer  within  15  days  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  —  (12  Nylon  Tooth  Brushes) 
worth  $4.68  with  your  ignition  point  order. 
You  can’t  lose.  Literature  available  on  request. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  Syracuse  Brush 
&  Specialty  Co.  —  BOX  97,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York.  We  pay  postage.  Dealers  wanted. 
START  wet  or  cold  engines  instantly.  Kar- 
Start  sends  five  times  the  normal  amount 
of  spark  from  your  plugs  for  sure  fire  starts. 
Will  not  damage  plugs  or  distributor  Simply, 
easily  installed  with  just  three  quick  connec¬ 
tions.  Save  your  battery,  time  and  temper. 
For  6-volt  cars  $6.50;  for  12-volt  cars  $7.95 
postage  prepaid.  The  Beaver  Company,  Box 
186,  Beaver,  Penna. 


WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


SADDLES,  boots,  western 
goods.  Free  catalog.  Silver 
W-29,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


wear,  leather 
spur.  Box  1785, 


EARTHWORMS 


EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 
R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


NORTHERN  New  York  honey  is  best:  5  lbs. 

clover  extracted  $2.00  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $10.80 
here.  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


PECANS  in  Shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00; 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


I  WANT  to  buy  wholesale  sharp  York  State 
cheese.  Send  sample.  Coddington,  283  Con¬ 
gress,  Waterbury,  Conn.  No  Cheddar,  Pleeeeze. 
_  (N.  Y.-117) 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. _  (N.  Y.-TF1) 

FLORIDA  Citrus  Fruit:  Economy  pack.  Price 

per  bushel,  washed,  culled  and  packed.  Our 
supply  limited.  No.  21  seedless  grapefruit  $3.00; 
No.  22  oranges  $3.50;  No.  23  mixed  grapefruit 
and  oranges  $3.25;  No.  24  Tangelo  orange  $5  50' 
No.  25  tangerines  $4.00;  No.  26  half  bushel 
tangerine  $3.00;  assorted  sizes,  some  small, 
fine  for  juice.  If  wanted  prepaid  add  $2.79  for 
kiislw!;  $2.01  for  half  bushel.  Over  104  years 
of  family  experience  growing  citrus.  E  R 
Turner  &  Sons,  Dept.  R,  P.  O.  Box  1027,  Clear- 
water,  Florida. 


OLD  fashioned  dried  apples,  two  pounds  $1  70; 

four  pounds  $3.30  prepaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish  $3.00  post¬ 

paid.  Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 

lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  L.  C. 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  motorcycles,  brass 

lights,  horns.  A1  Hood,  265  Godwin  Ave., 
Wyckoff,  New  Jersey.  TWinbrook  1-0001. 

OLD  Handcuffs,  legirons,  hand-wrought  chain 

wanted.  Patterson  Smith,  269  Shepard  Ave., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Antique  autos,  lamps,  horns,  any 

parts,  highest  prices.  BOX  1006,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _  (N.  Y.-117) 


watches,  spectacles,  wanted.  Highest  prices 
Paid  immediately.  Information  free.  Wilmot’s, 
1067  W.  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Michigan. 


INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  4%  per  annum  in  institutions  insured 

by  U.  S.  Govt,  agency.  Ask  for  free  booklet 
and  list  of  institutions  now  paying  4%  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  No  charge  for  our  services. 
Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Broadway,  New  York  6. 


MEXICO:  See  all  of  it,  plus  Florida,  Cuba  and 

Yucatan.  Return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans. 
Get  away  from  Winter.  Send  for  free  leaflets 
about  this  19  day  escorted  Tour,  leaving 
Buffalo,  N  Y.,  February  21st,  only  $299.90 
plus  tax.  Shanley  International  Corp.,  528R 
Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. 


LET  us  tan  your  hide!  (Your  deerskin  hide, 
of  course)  only  $3.00.  Then  from  your  deer¬ 
skin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom-made: 
gloves,  mittens,  jackets,  moccasins,  hats,  hand¬ 
bags.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Alvord  Glove 
Co.,  Dept.  RN.  Mayfield,  New  York.  Est.  1917. 

STAMPS:  Made  to  order.  Charles  L. 
Forte,  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”,  $1.00  a  year,  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York'. 


DpCAL  letters,  numbers,  for  trucks  and  signs 
„JVr‘te  for  folder  and  sample.  Mathews  Co 
827  South  Harvey.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

SAVE  80%  on  your  car  and  truck  upkeep 
Monetize  data  25c.  Address:  Fronz,  121 
Magnolia  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 


CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  2( 
hltertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky 
MINIATURE  steam  engine  18  inches  long 
mounted  on  mahogany  base  (2-ft.),  bell 
pulley,  reverse  lever;  also  runs  on  compressed 
fFv,  Condition  excellent;  $35.  Sweets  Radio 
R.  r.D.  3,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5032-R-2 

(N.  Y.-117) 


PpADLY!  Preserved.  Giant  Tarantula,  scor- 
blaek-widow,  $2.00.  Dezso,  1465-Rh 
Fern,  Vista,  California.  (N.  Y.-117 


TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post 
Paici-  L-  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


H V^ortihngtorq  Mass™  25  CentS‘  R°ger  Roberts 


BEAB^vf^?  Aid  Cords,  $1.00;  batteries  whole¬ 
sale.  Milby,  Wake  Village,  Texas. 


FREE  Wholesale  Catalog!  100,000  products,  tre- 

37  NewUJersey°UntS'  Econ-°-Mart<  Whippanj 


ANCIENT  Indian  artifacts,  African  wood  ai 

burg n  PemianSS  Tlffany’  4741  Count,  Harr: 


FREE  Folder:  Outdoor  money-making  ideas 
SujPPWL  Fall,  Winter.  $30-$40  week 
Virginia16'  Kelly’  B"10'R>  Looneyville,  West 


N?}yrU?|PP  Clothing:  Four  cents,  informatic 

Eri^  P  Jnn  ™aS  Peterson-  2655  Parker  Av. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


Mass.  Dairy  Seminar 
Schedule 

Registration  for  the  Dairy  Seminar 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Amherst  will  begin  at  9:00  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  21,  in  Stock- 
bridge  Hall.  All  northeast  dairymen 
are  invited.  The  speaking  program 
gets  under  way  at  10,  with  Vermont’s 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Elmer 
Towne  and  Kenneth  Geyer  of  Conn. 
Milk  Producers  featured.  USDA’s 
L.  A.  Moore  will  discuss  feed  addi¬ 
tives  at  2:00,  with  practicing  dairy¬ 
men  to  follow  with  their  own  feed¬ 
ing  ideas  and  recommendations.  At 
the  evening  banquet,  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  certicates  will  be  awarded,  and  a 
Massachusetts  “an  hus”  alumnus  will 
be  presented  an  achievement  award. 

Thursday  morning  starts  at  8:30 
with  a  talk  on  controlling  moisture 
and  temperature  in  dairy  barns;  then 
comes  “pesticide  and  antibiotic  resi¬ 
dues  in  milk.”  At  9:30,  Dr.  Louis 
Herrman  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  present  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  sterile,  concentrated  milk  to 
northeast  dairymen,  and  at  11:00  Dr. 
L.  0.  Gilmore  of  Ohio  State  College 
of  Agriculture  will  discuss  the  in¬ 
herited  defects  in  dairy  cattle.  The 
theme  Thursday  afternoon  is  to  be 
“high  level  fertilization  for  forage.” 
Extra  nitrogen,  phosphates  for  long 
life,  harvest,  storage,  compaction  of 
soil  by  machinery,  and  “haylage”  and 
forage  pelleting  are  the  special 
topics. 


All  farmers  who  employed  a  man 
20  or  more  days  or  paid  him  $150 
or  more  in  wages  last  year  are  re¬ 
quired  to  file  his  name,  social 
security  .  number  and  compensation 
with  the  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue  by  January  31.  The  form 
for  this,  No.  943,  is  available  at  local 
IR  offices. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.  for  1  Oc. 

Beautiful  52nd  Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  21 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  new  YORKER  Enclosed  I,  my  check  lor  I - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Deimarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions. 


Name . City  or  Town  . 

Address  .  State 


January  17,  1959 
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DON’T  BUST  BALES 
BY  HAND 

THERE’S  AN  EASIER,  QUICKER  WAY 


WOOD’S  LOW  COST  BALE  BUSTER 

Just  put  a  bale  on  the  conveyor — release  the 
lever,  and  the  Wood's  Low  Cost  Bale-Buster 
feeds  itself.  The  straw  comes  out  light,  fluffy, 
thrashing-machine  loose. 

The  16  sickle  sections  rotating  at  a  speed  of  1000 
r.p.m.  make  quick  work  of  the  most  tightly 
packed  bale.  The  combination  of  thorough  fluff¬ 
ing  and  mild  shredding  action  produces  the  best 
possible  bedding.  Speeds  up  barn  cleaning,  dis¬ 
tributes  better  from  manure  spreader. 

Handles  bales  up  to  22"  x  19".  Low,  easy-load 
trough.  Completely  portable — move  it  where 
you  need  it.  Takes  little  power  (1 h.p.  recom¬ 
mended)  because  of  flywheel  action  of  the 
cutting  unit. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

(Name  your  favorite  dealer 
and  we'll  tend  him  one,  too.) 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  CO* 

25901  S.  4th  Street,  Oregon,  Illinois 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 
GREATEST 
HEATING  ECONOMY! 


RITE  WAY 


WITH  A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 

FURNACE 

•  Save  up  to  80%  in 
fuel  costs 

•  Fully  automati6— 
burns  coal  too 

•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood— convenience  of 
gas  or  oil 

Free  installation  planning 
service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

1010-C  E.  Main  St. 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


What  you  should  know 
before  you  invest  in  ajj 
Savings  &  Loan  Ass'n. 

Our  informative  16-page  Handbook  gives 
you  the  facts  you  need  when  considering 
the  placement  of  your  surplus  funds  in 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  shares.  If 
you’d  like  the  benefit  of  our  more  than 
20  years  experienced  advice  and  a  list 
of  carefully  selected  Savings  and  Loan 
accounts  (each  insured  up  to  $10,000  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government) 
just  ask  for  R-404. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


Magnifying  glasses  for  close  work,  like  reading  the 
Bible,  sewing,  etc  They’re  not  prescription  nor  are 
they  offered  to  people  with  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  They  make  reading  comfortable.  A  magnifying 
lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame. 

Just  mail  name,  address,  sex  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.,  plus  C.O.D.  Wear  for  5  days, 
then  if  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  for  refund  of  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Send  $4..  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid. 
Order  from:  PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  2A-58,  ROCHELLE.  ILLINOIS 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  appreciate  your  fine  letter.  Such 
personal  interest  is  unusual  in  a  big 
company.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  and  wish  you  good  luck. 

New  York  h.  f.  m. 

Your  letter  to  the  company  brought 
prompt  and  satisfactory  results.  The 
reply,  sent  special  delivery,  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  then  the  merchandise  fol¬ 
lowed  promptly.  Thank  you  very 
much.  c.  w.  y. 

Pennsylvania 

These  acknowledgements  of  settle¬ 
ments  are  very  helpful.  If  readers 
will  just  advise  us  when  any  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  we  will  be 
appreciative.  It  helps  us  keep  our 
records  straight. 

A  sea  Scout  Chapter  is  collecting 
an  exhibit  of  bits  of  Americana  per¬ 
taining  to  the  sea,  famous  Americans 
and  historical  events.  Anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  help  them  may  send  us  letters, 
and  we  will  forward  them. 

I  have  a  picture,  bought  at  an  art 
sale  from  the  estate  of  Stanford 
White  after  he  was  shot  by  Harry 
Thaw.  The  picture  is  a  pen-and-ink, 
black-and-white  22x17  by  Meissonier, 
dated  1855.  m.  f. 

California 

See  an  art  museum,  or  art  instruc¬ 
tor  in  a  good  school  to  learn  the 
value  of  such  a  picture. 


CHILDREN’S 

DRESSES 


2U 


USED,  PERFECT  CONDITION.  LADIES’  USED 
DRESSES  'Zip.  Discover  how  you  can  outfit 
the  entire  family  at  these  low  prices.  Send 
for  FREE  32  page  bargain  filled  catalog  of 
new  and  used  clothing  and  shoes. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  RN-6,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


F 

R 


to 


POULTRY 
&  FOOD 

You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eachMor  Poultry 


BAGS 


F 

R 


E  &  Food  Bags  but  we'll  send  you  10  FREE  E 
to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis.  _ 
E  send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit —  E 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS,  Dept.  H282  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Thanks  for  the  interest  you  dis¬ 
played  in  solving  my  problem.  The 
instrument  was  imported  by  this 
firm  which  must  now  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Because  of  the  metric  measure 
used  on  specifications,  it  would  be 
better  to  get  parts  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  I  will  have  to  do  the 
best  I  can  and  find  or  make  some¬ 
thing  to  fit.  f.  c.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

In  many  cases,  imported  items  are 
easy  to  fix;  then  again,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  parts.  With  the  im¬ 
porter  out  of  business  and  no  manu¬ 
facturer’s  identification,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  some  companies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  approved  a  consent  order  re¬ 
quiring  Carl  V.  Torrey,  trading  as 
Economy  Publishers,  Clearwater, 
Florida,  to  stop  using  misleading 
employment  offers  as  a  means  of 
selling  his  publications.  Typical  ad¬ 
vertisements  offered  “Top  prices 
paid,  cutting  wanted  items  from 
newspapers  —  addressing  envelopes, 
postcards,  from  mailing  lists  at 
home  ...”  The  complaint  charged 
that  Mr.  Torrey  neither  offered  to 
employ  those  responding,  nor  to  pay 
them  for  services  to  be  performed: 
the  advertisements  are  merely  de¬ 
vices  he  uses  in  attempting  to  sell 
his  pamphlets,  booklets  and  other 
printed  materials.  In  the  Summer  of 
1956  the  Post  Office  obtained  a 
“domestic  fraud  order”  against  Carl 
V.  Torrey  Company,  Melrose,  Mass. 
The  charges  also  stated  that  he  was 
not  offering  employment,  but  only 
selling  leaflets. 


I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  incon¬ 
siderate  of  your  effort  in  securing 
delivery  of  the  sparkplugs.  Less  than 
a  week  after  writing  you  the  order 
arrived.  No  explanation  was  made  as 
to  the  long  delay.  They  fitted  the 
car  and  are  performing  perfectly. 
Many  thanks  for  your  effort,  c.  v.  b. 

We  appreciate  knowing  when  our 
efforts  result  in  satisfaction  for  a 
reader.  It  helps  to  keep  our  record 
straight. 


Several  bills  are  being  considered 
by  New  York’s  Attorney  General  that 
are  badly  needed  because  of  the 
large  number  of  complaints  of  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  practices.  One  bill 
will  aim  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
legitimate  television  repair  and  sup¬ 
ply  dealers  from  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons  who  make  large  promises,  but 
do  not  give  adequate  service.  These 
alleged  frauds  are  said  to  be  perpe¬ 
trated  by  a  “minority  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  industry.”  It  is  well  to 
check  on  the  promoters  of  such 
propositions. 

Another  subject  to  be  examined  is 
the  alleged  abuse  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  pet  cemeteries  in 
the  State.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
also  to  “drive  against  frauds  in  the 
market  place.”  A  committee  of  100 
housewives  will  represent  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  State.  These  are  all 
worthwhile  objects  and  will  educate 
and  save  many  people  from  the  con¬ 
siderable  loss  that  so  often  arises 
from  accepting  all  the  schemes  pre¬ 
sented  to  them. 

We  thank  all  the  good  friends  who 
sent  us  the  poem,  “There’s  no  pock¬ 
ets  in  your  shroud”,  by  John  Alex¬ 
ander  Joyce.  We  feel  gratified  to  find 
that  so  many  were  ready  to  help. 
Over  the  years  our  readers  have 
shown  a  great  interest  in  helping  out 
when  they  can.  We  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  their  interest  and  on  our  part 
will  help  them,  as  requested. 

I  contracted  with  a  midwestern 
firm  to  buy  an  old  gold  watch  and 
case.  It  was  stamped  14K  U.  S.  Assay 
Office  and  weighed  2V2  ounces.  They 
advised  that,  if  this  was  accurate 
weight,  they  would  pay  $50.  I  sent 
the  watch,  asking  for  at  least  $33,  or 
the  return  of  the  watch  and  its  case. 
They  sent  $10  saying  they  would  re¬ 
turn  the  watch  if  advised  in  10  days 
that  the  price  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  notice  reached  me  too  late  to 
write  by  the  deadline,  but  I  imme¬ 
diately  asked  for  return  of  the 
watch.  They  replied  they  had  melted 
the  case  and  returned  the  works, 
broken.  a.  s.  l. 

New  York 

The  firm  refused  to  reconsider  its 
decision  in  this  matter,  insisting  it 
had  allowed  enough  time  for  reply. 
Postage  is  slow,  and  this  was  pointed 
out,  but  they  would  not  reconsider. 
A.  S.  L.  has  asked  the  Post  Office  to 
investigate.  A  matter  of  this  kind 
would  be  better  handled  over  the 
counter,  face  to  face.  By  mail,  it  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  reach  a  decision. 
The  firm  claimed  that  the  gold  in  the 
case  did  not  weigh  2V2  ounces  as 
there  was  a  brass  ring  and  steel  band 
included.  It  made  no  comment  on 
the  broken  watch  movement. 

In  September  a  salesman  accepted 
a  renewal  to  Household  magazine. 
One  week  later  I  learned  that  the 
magazine  was  ceasing  publication.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  back  the 
money.  r.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

Household  ceased  publication  with 
its  November  1958  issue.  Stauffer- 
Capper  Publications  Inc.  sold  the 
monthly  magazine  to  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Subscribers  are  being  offered 
subscriptions  to  other  publications 
for  the  unexpired  time.  We  are  in¬ 
quiring  about  arrangements  for  re¬ 
newals  that  were  not  entered  at  the 
time  of  sale. 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
HURT!. ..SLIPI... DON’T  FITI 


NEW — the  ONLY  toft ,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLE I 
Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates...  thesecushionsgive  lasting  bless* 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
p\&tee,  all  the  time!  Easy  to  use.  No  pastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfactionor  money  back. 

Send  $1.25  for  8  uppers — $1.25  for  10 
lowers  or  send  $2.50  for  both 

Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t  442 
Box  9393,  Phila.  39,  Pa. 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy agood  night’s  sleepand the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new. 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  i 


No  Investment, 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
Cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

Tanners  shoe  cg. 

133  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


T*0- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


Saves  Digging,  Pumping,  Moving! 


outdoor  toilets; 

CESS  POOLS  •SEPTIC  TANKS 

Cleaned  —  Deodorized  j 


Banish  offensive  odor  of  disposal  units 
with  amazing  new  product!  J ust  mix  dry 
powder  with  water  and  pour  into  out¬ 
side  toilet,  cess-pool  or  septic  tank. 
That's  all!  Absolutely  safe— non-toxic, 
no  poisons.  Will  not  harm  livestock, 
poultry,  trees,  grass.  Works  like  magic 
to  reduce  mass,  to  eliminate  odors,  to  un-  ^ 
clog  walls  and  pipes  ...  to  facilitate  free  and 


—  j  .  ^  1 1 1 Let lg  tree  ana 

easy  drainage.  One  treatment  lasts  months  and  months. 


PAW 

paw 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Just  send  name  and  address  on  postcard  for  actual 
“convince  yourself”  no  risk  test.  Write  NOW  for 
amazing  FREE  Trial  Offer  and  full  details 

BURSON  LABORATORIES,  951  Willard  Ct. 
Dept.  K,  -  -  CHICAGO  22,  ILLINOIS 


REFILLS  20 *1 


Double  Shot,  Sllvor-Tlpped,  All  Brass 
TO  FIT  EVERY  RETRACTABLE  PEN 
MADE,  INCLUDING:  “Scrlpto” 

“Everaharp”  “Paper  Male" 

“Waterman.”  Over  200  others^, 

(except  Parker  Jotter) 

One  make  per 
SI  order. 

Bhj«?Via<! Blue,  Black  or  Green  Ink  ! 
Green  or  Add  *0°  shipping  charge.  Money  back 

Brown  guar.  Quantity  and  imprint  price*  on  request. 

REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY  -  26  for  $1.00 
BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

Dept. 80A 17  86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Retractable 

PENS 
1 2  for $  1 

Choice  of  Red, 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  n.y.  la 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FARM 

WORKSHOP 


Why  Does  Point  Peel? 

I  am  acutely  suspicious  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  paint-peeling  is  occasioned 
by  the  liberation  of  water  in  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom.  This  common 
pronouncement  completely  fails  to 
explain  severe  paint-peeling  on  such 
places  as  open-door  garages,  open 
tool  sheds  and  the  gable-ends  of  un¬ 
finished  attics. 

In  recent  years,  paint  salesmen 
have  repeatedly  been  known  to  blame 
paint-peeling  on  the  installation  of 
blown-in  insulation.  This,  too,  is 
pretty  unconvincing,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  1 — many  old  houses  without  in¬ 
sulation  but  near  the  shore  are  peel¬ 
ing  like  sycamore  trees;  and  2 — where 
part  of  a  house  is  insulated,  the  peel¬ 
ing  is  by  no  means  located  over  the 
insulation.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
paint  industry  does  not  know  the 
cause  of  paint-peeling.  r.  k. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  leading  cause  of  peeling 
paint  is  moisture.  The  methods  for 
controlling  moisture  due  to  conden¬ 
sation  frequently  must  include  venti¬ 
lation.  If  attic  louvres  permit  wind¬ 
blown  moisture  in,  then  one  may 
have  to  resort  to  baffling  to  reduce 
cross-ventilation.  Peeled  paint  on  the 
gables  of  unfinished  attics  is  a  com¬ 
mon  symptom  of  condensation.  Sid¬ 
ing  vents  should  not  let  moisture 
in  unless  there  is  a  chimney-like  con¬ 
dition  in  the  stud  spaces.  If  the  stud 
spaces  are  filled  with  insulation,  there 
will  be  no  flue-like  drafts. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  in¬ 
compatibility  of  paint  materials 
which  develop  sometimes  when  suc¬ 
ceeding  coats  contain  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  compositions  Good  paint  main¬ 
tenance  requires  that  a  renewal  job 
should  be  done  before  the  old  sur¬ 
face  is  in  an  advance  stage  of  deteri¬ 
oration.  The  interval  between  jobs 
varies  with  condition,  composition  of 
paint,  the  number  of  coats  used 
in  the  previous  painting,  and  orienta¬ 
tion  to  the  sun  which  causes  some 
areas  of  paint  to  deteriorate  faster 
than  others  on  the  same  structure. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  cause 
of  paint  failures  relates  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  most  anyone  can 
do  a  paint  job  successfully.  The  ama¬ 
teur  has  little  regard  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  paint  job  he  is  about 
to  cover,  or  what  kind  of  material  he 
should  use. 


Seepage  through  Cinder 
Block  Walls 

When  we  built  our  home  about 
seven  years  ago,  we  did  not  cement 
the  outside  of  our  cellar  walls.  Now 
any  time  we  have  a  heavy  rain,  about 
half  an  inch  of  water  comes  in.  We 
have  a  cement  walk  around  three 
sides  of  the  house.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  from  the  inside  to  keep 
the  water  out?  The  walls  -are  of 
cinder  block.  b.  s. 

A  relatively  easy  method  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  is  to  apply  two 
coats  of  water-cement  waterproofing 
paint  to  the  interior  surfaces. 

Three  important  points  must  be  ob¬ 
served  to  assure  a  reliable  job  in 
using  water  cement  paints:  1.  The 
surfaces  must  be  free  of  dirt,  loose 
mortar,  grease,  oil,  paint  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  “seals”  the  pores  of  the 
block,  a  wire  brush  usually  will  do 
an  adequate  cleaning  job  unless  the 
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surface  has  paint  or  oil  on  it.  In  this 
case  use  25  per  cent  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  as  a  cleaner.  When  the 
solution  stops  foaming,  flood  with 
clean  water.  2.  Spray  the  cleaned 
surface  to  the  saturation  point  just 
prior  to  applying  the  water-cement 
paint  with  a  fine  spray  of  water. 
When  all  droplets  or  beads  of  water 
have  disappeared,  the  surface  is 
ready  to  paint.  A  moistened  surface 
is  essential  prior  to  painting.  3.  Ap¬ 
ply  two  coats.  Regardless  of  how 
carefully  one  applies  a  single  coat, 
it  is  almost  certain  there  will  be 
small  pin-hole  skips  that  defy  de¬ 
tection  even  with  the  most  careful 
examination. 

Any  cracks  in  the  wall  larger  than 
hairline  cracks  must  be  pointed  with 
mortar  composed  of  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  two  parts  clean  sand  all 
mixed  to  a  thin  mortar  consistency. 


Creosote  in  Chimney 

Our  brick,  unlined  chimney  has  a 
shiny  coating  of  creosote.  Can  this 
be  removed  by  burning  of  any  chemi¬ 
cals?  Is  it  a  fire  hazard?  j.  v. 

The  deposit  of  creosote-like  liquid 
in  chimneys  is  not  only  a  source  of 
unsightly  stain  if  it  seeps  through  the 
chimney,  but  is  a  fire  hazard.  There 
is  no  practical  method  for  removing 
it.  Since  this  deposit  usually  collects 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney, 
you  can  rebuild  this  portion  of  the 
chimney  without  undue  difficulty. 
Another  solution  is  to  install  a  flue 
lining — either  galvanized  pipe  or  as¬ 
bestos-cement  pipe. 

The  simplest  method  to  cover  your 
chimney  top  is  to  add  about  three 
courses  of  brick  at  the  corners  of  the 
chimney  to  serve  as  pier-like  sup¬ 
ports  for  a  concrete  slab.  The  spaces 
between  the  “piers”  should  be 
in  total  area  at  least  four  times  the 
area  of  the  flue  beneath.  However, 
the  addition  of  a  chimney  cap  may 
only  increase  your  present  problems. 
The  formation  of  creosote  is  a  com¬ 
mon  problem  associated  with  wood 
fuel.  When  wood  burns,  the  volatile 
sap  and  resin  vaporizes  and  passes 
up  the  chimney  as  smoke.  With  a 
small  wood  fire  these  vapors  tend 
to  cool  and  condense  before  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  chimney.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  if  the  flue  is  a 
large  one.  The  installation  of  a  flue 
liner  will  improve  the  draft  and  thus 
reduce  creosote  deposit. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Takes  the  right  lane 
To  make  a  left  turn. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Tractive 
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007, 


with  the  New  Sherman-Napco  4-Wheel  Drive 

Now  you  can  operate  your  tractor  efficiently  regardless  of  unfavorable 
ground  conditions! 

With  a  Sherman-Napco  4-Wheel  Drive,  you  "get  up  and  go”  because  you 
have  more  positive  traction  at  all  four  wheels  .  .  .  you  do  many  heavy  jobs 
that  you  would  expect  only  a  larger  tractor  could  handle  .  .  .  and  work  is 
performed  quicker. 

Because  traction  is  positive,  you  utilize  the  full  power  built  into  your 
engine.  And  tractor  life  is  increased  because  there  is  less  wear  and  tear, 
wheel  slippage,  clutch  slippage  and  strain. 

The  Sherman-Napco  is  engineered  specifically  for  the  Ford  600  and  800 
series  tractors.  It  is  an  inexpensive  unit  that  can  be  installed  in  a  few  hours 


<?/ 

0 

SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

POWER  DIGGERS  •  LOADERS  •  FORK  LIFTS  •  SOIL  WORKING  TOOLS  •  CRANES  AND  EXCAVATORS 

Get  a  demonstration  at  your  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  or  write  for  Bulletin  8887 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching’, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

Sgggj  “I  will  never  forget 
I  the  Page  Company  as 
|  long  as  I  live.  I  am 
|  58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lack  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 

■  Palliative  Pile  Prepara- 

tions.”  John  D.  Bnshee. 
r  n  r  r  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
r  If  L  L  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 

Preparations  free.  Please  enclose  10c  for 
handling.  Supply  limited.  Send  TODAY. 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48K1,  Marshall,  Mich. 

AiftKtyS 

My  name  is  John  Winters  and  “nerves”  made  my  life"1 
miserable.  So  compare  my  suffering  with  yours  and  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  happiest  news  in  years— for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages.  Yes,  I  suffered  with  the  agony 
that  so  often  builds  up  from  simple  nervous  distress- 
tensions,  fears,  anxiety— jitters,  quivers,  flutters,  head¬ 
aches,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite.  No  one  seemed  to 
understand.  I  was  growing  older,  worried  about  family, 
job.  money,  health-almost  frantic  at  times!  I  tried  so 
many  things.  Then  one  day  I  consulted  a  famous 
Doctor  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  an  amazing 
new  medical  discovery-new  and  different,  the  safest 
and  greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  long  experience.  I  am  so 
happy  I  want  everv  one  who  suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranquiUzing  help  for  feeling  calm  all  day— 
for  sleeping  well  at  night-for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
nerves  -  Please  send  your  name  and  address  and 
I  11  make  you  a  free  gift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 
John  Winters.  Apt.  3901>  313  E.  53  St.,  NY  22.  NY, 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  3  yr.,  6-10"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 

Densely  pyramidal— from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 
rs  Postpaid  planting  time. 


GOODBYE 


RUPTURE  1MISERY 


NOW!  Amazing! 


MUSSED  FORESTS 


Box  20-A 


Indiana,  Pa- 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  “7  95 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  .%\  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Usa 
•/6  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  HP  for  uo 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  1"  inlet;  outlet.  Coup-  J 
ling  included  ^free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 

or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  !•/»"  inlet;  _ 

I  "outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B.  New  Jersey 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


A  spectacular  step  for¬ 
ward  in  rupture  truss 
design!  Weighs  just  3V2 
ounces — yet  holds  your 
reducible  inguinal  her¬ 
nia  as  gently  and 
surely  as  you  can  re- 
tain  it  with  your  hand!  Made  of  soft, 
perforated-for-coolness  foam  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  on  outside  with  strong,  porous  cloth. 
Soft  hand-sized  foam  rubber  groin  pad. 
Adjustable  padded  leg  strap.  No  laces,  no 
snaps— quick,  one-buckle  adjustment.  No 
fitting.  Designed  so  that  pad  must  remain 
low  and  in  place.  Cool,  washable.  For 
men,  women.  10-day  trial — money-back 
guarantee.  $3.95  single,  $4.95  double.  Post¬ 
paid  except  on  COD’S.  Send  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen. 

Kinlen  Company  Dept.  RYv?P 

809  Wyandotte  St.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

If  you  were  born 
before  1900  .  .  . 

...  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can 
still  apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance 
policy  (for  people  up  to  age  80)  so 
that  you  can  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your 
family 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  with  your  name,  address  and 
year  of  birth  to  Old  American 
Insurance  Co.,  1  West  9th,  Dept. 
L-120-N,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


ON 
READING 
GLASSES 


J 


3  PAIRS  FOR 
THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 
A  family  kit:  one  pair  for 
close  reading;  one  pair  for  normal  use;  one 
pair  for  distant  viewing.  Handsome  frames, 
OPTICALLY-GROUND  and  precision  polished 
magnifying  lenses.  Each  pair  has  a  different 
strength.  Do  fine  needlework,  read  smallest 
print  or  distant  signs  with  ease.  Fits  every 
head.  IMPORTANT!  STATE  AGE.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  or  money  back  in  10  days.  SEND  NO 
MONEY— Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage  or  send 
cash,  money  order  or  check  and  save  postage. 

KLEEN  SALES, 

20  W.  JACKSON,  Dept.  16,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


WELD,  brazea  anyone  CAN  WELD  AT  HOME  .four-way 


SOLDER,  CUT 


Homeowners,  mechanics,  farmers,  hobbyists!  Make  repairs  f 
at  home,  farm  or  shop  on  fenders,  bodies,  bicycles,  ma-  ’ 
chinery — almost  anything  of  metal.  No  experience  needed. 
Welder  comes  complete  with  twin  carbon  arc-torch  and 
accessories  at  low,  low  price.  Operates  from  any  properly 
wired  1 10  V.  A.C.  or  D.C.  line.  Order  from  this  ad.  10  day 
money  back  guarantee.  Literature  on  larger  equipment  FREE. 

FOUR-WAY  WILDER  CO.,  Dept. F88N 1810  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  15 


SEND  ONLY  §3.00 
Pay  Postman 
Balance 
Plus  Charges 
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TH  RO  W  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 

Why  put  up  with  days  . .  .  months  . .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 

Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  A>f 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  .  . .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 

Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair .  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


fPROOFn 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  52,000 
grateful  letters  like  these) 

THANKS  FROM  HAPPY 
MOTHER 

“I  am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  much  your  Appliance  has  helped 
my  baby.  He  was  very  sickly  and  had  been 
in  the  hospital  twice  before  I  heard  of  your 
wonderful  Brooks  Appliance.  I  am  indeed 
very  grateful  for  what  you  have  done  for 
him.”  Mrs.  Albie  Rucker,  1128  Parker  St., 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A 
BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back 
and  it  really  does  the  job.  Pm  38  years  old, 
weight  200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft 
Ball  team.  I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test. 
Thought  I  would  have  to  give  up  my  ball 
playing  but  not  now  with  your  rupture 
belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  I  have  a 
rupture.”  Wilbur  Moritz,  General  Mdse., 
Jacob,  Ill. 


CAN  RELY  UPON  AND  TRUST 
ONLY  BROOKS 

“I  have  worn  many  types  of  trusses,  belts 
and  other  supports,  but  allow  me  to  say 
truthfully  that  the  only  one  I  can  rely 
upon  and  trust  on  all  circumstances  is 
definitely  “Brooks.”  I  never  have  to  be 
afraid  of  slipping,  getting  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  sore  gouge  marks  caused  by 
many  other  trusses.  I  can  wear  “Brooks” 
with  confidence.”  C.  C.  Palmer,  572  W. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  16,  Mich. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOWL. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

226” C  State  St.f  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name 


City .  State . 

State  whether  for  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Chdd  □ 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 


SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No... don't  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
•—the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers  1 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
c.e. brooks, inventor  QN  trial.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now — today — hurry!  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 


Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor— ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 

FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 

PLAINTENVELOPE  JUST  CLIP. and  SEND  COUPON 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  226-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


How  Much  Protein 
for  the  Dairy  Cow? 


Wrnmmm® 
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MASTITIS  ROUNDUP  .  .  . 

BREEDING  LEANNESS  INTO  H< 
U.  S.  CROP  STORY  -  1958  .  . 

THE  ABC'S  OF  EGG  WASHING 


“Soil  around  Caribou  is  rough  and  rocky . . . 


Ken  Irving  (on  tractor)  checks  the  long-wearing  traction  bars  on  his  Firestones  with  Caribou  Firestone  Dealer,  Anthony  Swiek 


FIRESTONES  OUTWEAR 
ANYTIRES IVETRIED  IN  IT!" 


says  Kenneth  Irving,  Caribou,  Maine.  “Soil  around  Caribou  is  rocky  and  hard  on  tires.  Firestones  outwear 
any  others  I’ve  tried.  They  don’t  scuff  out  with  all  the  road  wear  we  have  to  give  them,  either.  We’ve 
got  Firestones  on  all  our  equipment-tractors,  trucks  and  cars.  Wouldn’t  use  anything  else,  now.” 


Like  farmers  all  over  the  country,  you’ll  find 
that  Firestone  tractor  tires  are  built  to  give 
longer  service  in  the  field  or  on  the  road. 
The  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars  are 
built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest 
wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires. 
Flared  tread  openings  insure  positive  cleaning 
and  sure-footed  pull-power  in  even  the  worst 
soil  conditions.  A  special  Firestone  Rubber-X 
compound  is  also  used  in  the  sidewalls  to 
resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 


The  tough  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  body 
gives  you  greater  resistance  to  impact  breaks 
and  longer  body  life. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find 
out  how  Firestone  tractor  tires  give  you  extra 
service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  the  great  new 
All  Traction  Champion*,  as  well  as  Fire¬ 
stone’s  complete  line  of  farm  tires.  And  ask 
about  Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner 
Service  that  keeps  equipment  rolling  while 
your  old  tires  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP* 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  steering 
better  cleaning  •  longer  wear  If 


*FIRESTONE  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Willow's  Too  Soft 


I  am  about  to  cut  and  burn  up  the 
willows  along  our  creek.  But  there 
could  be  dozens  of  12-inch  logs  that 
would  measure  over  30  feet  long,  and 
I  am  wondering  if  there  might  not 
be  some  use  for  them.  Even  though 
several  neighbors  say  they  never 
heard  of  willow  being  used  for  any. 
thing,  my  question  is  this:  Could  j 
have  the  logs  sawed  into  lumber  to 
build  a  hay  storage  building? 

Ohio  a  p 
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Willow  is  not  one  of  the  better 
trees  to  use  for  lumber,  but  it  can 
be  cut  and  used  for  some  farm  and 
construction  purposes.  Willow  wood 
is  used  to  make  packing  boxes, 
baskets,  excelsior,  wooden  ware,  and 
the  inner  parts  of  drawers  for  furni. 


ture.  If  treated  with  a  preservative, 
it  is  also  successfully  used  for  fence 
posts;  willow  allows  fair  penetration 
of  preservatives 

Willow  lumber  is  not  durable  if  ex. 
posed  to  the  weather,  but  it  should 
be  satisfactory  if  used  on  the  inside 
portions  of  a  building  protected  from 
moisture.  While  it  certainly  should 
not  be  used  for  sills,  it  can  be  used 
for  joists,  rafters  and  perhaps  for 
studding. 

Willow  is  a  non-durable  wood,  not 
too  strong.  But  it  can  be  used,  and 
is  used,  for  construction  on  the  farm, 
You  might  try  it  to  advantage. 


J.  f.  p. 


Hickory's  Too  Hard 

Can  hickory  logs  be  used  for  lura 
ber  to  build  a  16x20-foot  workshop! 
I  would  not  use  anything  larger  than 
2x4!s  and  inch  boards.  Would  it  be 
practical  to  treat  the  lumber  with 
wood  preservatives  such  as  creosote! 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  j.  y.  b. 

Hickory  is  a  very  heavy,  very  hard 
and  very  strong  wood.  It  is  not  popn 
lar  for  construction  because  it  decays 
when  exposed  to  moisture.  It  is  also 
very  difficult  to  handle;  it  almost 
refuses  to  take  nails.  Hickory  makes 
good  flooring  when  not  exposed  to 
moisture,  and  it  is  used  successfully 
for  wheel  stock,  tool  handles,  ladders, 
sporting  goods  and  fuel.  But  very 
little  is  used  for  lumber. 

Hickory  wood  can  be  made  durable 
by  use  of  preservatives,  but  for  use 
as  lumber,  the  cost,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  handling,  is  too  great, 
Even  used  treated  as  fence  posts, 
hickory  does  not  compete  with  easy 
to-handle  woods  like  pine  and  the 
softer  hardwoods.  For  furniture, 
where  the  wood  can  be  fastened  with 
glue  or  screws,  hickory  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

For  construction  of  a  shop,  pine  or 
spruce  or  common  hardwoods  would 
be  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper. 

j.  f.  p. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  I 
Agriculture  and  Markets’  new  rules  I 
and  standards  for  shell  eggs  packed  I 
under  the  “Empire  State  Red  Label”  I 
trademark  provide  a  mandatory  ad- 1 
dition  of  at  least  three  Grade-AA  I 
eggs  per  carton.  The  “trademark”  I 
eggs  will  be  packed  only  in  Extra  I 
Large,  Large  and  Medium  sizes,  I 
There  will  be  no  tolerance  for  minor  I 
defects,  thereby  making  a  premium  I 
Grade-A  package. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEB  I 


MASTITIS— 

'90  Per  Cent  of  Cases  Can  Be  Prevented 99 

A  roundup  from  farm  and  laboratory. 


MASTITIS  is  of  major  concern  to  most 
dairymen.  Along  with  reproduc¬ 
tive  disorders,  it  ranks  highest 
among  the  diseases  that  spoil  cows 
early  and  reduce  herds’  production  of  milk. 
Vermont  Extension  Dairyman  W.  A.  Dodge 
terms  it  “a  most  important  problem”;  New 
Hampshire  Dairy  Husbandman  Hilton  Boynton 
describes  it  as  a  “Number  one  disease.”  At  Deep 
Lake  Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  William  Chilcoat, 
manager,  calls  its  control  in  the  Guernsey  herd 
“a  must.”  Purdue  University  Veterinary  Dean 
L.  M.  Hutchings  terms  it  “an  expensive,  almost 
universal  affliction  of  dairy  herds.”  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  annu¬ 
al  mastitis  bill  at  $250  million  —  $175  million 
for  10  per  cent  loss  of  milk,  $50  million  in  pre¬ 
mature  cattle  slaughter  and  deaths,  and  $25 
million  in  costs  of  treatment  and  drugs.  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  disease  has  allegedly  increased  the 
annual  income  of  one  New  York  State  herd 
by  $2,000.  In  the  better  dairy  areas  of  the 
United  States  control  of  mastitis  is  said  to 
raise  annual  income  by  $25  per  cow. 


But  Some  Dairymen  Avoid  It 


While  at  least  one  dairy  scientist  feels  that 
any  dairyman  who  does  not  have  mastitis  in  his 
herd  either  “doesn’t  know  what  it  is  or  is.  .  . 
unwilling  to  admit  its  presence”,  there  are 
nevertheless  dairy  farmers  who  find  mastitis 
of  little  trouble.  “We  have  very  little  mastitis 
here”,  says  Frank  H.  Goodyear  of  his  Holstein 
herd  at  Danboro,  Pa.  Lee  Boyce,  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  can  recall  only  “three  or  four  cases  of 
real  mastitis”  in  the  36  years  he  has  been 
managing  the  Elm  Hill  herd  of  Jerseys.  J.  M. 
White  of  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  feels  that  the  reason 
his  experience  with  mastitis  is  “limited”  is  the 
“ruggedness”  of  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle. 
J.  W.  Bartlett  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station 
mentions  a  family  of  Guernsey  cows  in  which 
no  mastitis  ever  occurred.  Many  Ayrshire 
breeders  claim  that  the  well-attached  udders 
of  their  cows  limit  the  incidence  of  mastitis. 

Accojding  to  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  mastitis  is  “an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  cow’s  udder.”  In  acute  cases, 
there  is  swelling,  hardness,  heat  and  redness. 
Milk  flow  may  stop  completely,  or  almost.  The 
cow  herself  has  a  fever  and  goes  off  feed;  with 
a  severe  case,  she  may  die.  The  milder  chronic 
form  shows  flaky  or  clotted  milk,  often  dis¬ 
colored  brown  or  bloody;  the  condition  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  garget.  The  milk  is 
difficult  to  strain  on  the  farm,  and  it  causes 
dairy  plants  mechanical  trouble. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
under  a  milk  sanitary  code  adopted  by  many 
large  cities  the  secretion  of  mastitic  cows  is 
not  actually  milk;  it  does  not  come  from 
healthy  animals.  Similarly,  milk  adulterated 


Uid  rubber  belting  underneath  the  bedding  at 
Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  N.  Y.,  keeps 
udders  from  bruising  and  chilling. 
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by  antibiotics  infused  into  the  udder  for  mas¬ 
titis  therapy  is  said  to  be  not  truly  milk. 

The  Causes  of  Mastitis  — 

The  principal  organisms  associated  with 
mastitis,  according  to  W.  N.  Plastridge  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
are  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  Strep,  uberis,  and 
Micrococcus  pyogenes.  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Veterinary  Scientist  W.  K.  Harris  says 
that  agalactia  is  “the  most  costly.  .  .60  per 
cent  of  our  herds  have  it.”  Minnesota  Univer¬ 
sity  Veterinary  Head  H.  H.  Hoyt  agrees:  “The 
most  common  organism  is  S.  agalactiae.”  But 
there  are  other  causative  organisms:  micro¬ 
cocci,  coliforms,  proteus,  pseudomonads, 
corynebacteria,  yeasts,  fungi  and  molds.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  in  fact,  finds  that 
“the  relative  incidence  of  staphylococci  ( micro¬ 
cocci  )  seems  to  range  from  55  to  70  per  cent 
of  all  mastitis  cases  today.” 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  Veterin¬ 
arian  Fred  E.  Allen  notes  that,  with  the  anti¬ 
biotics’  success  in  overcoming  S.  agalactiae, 
staphylococci,  which  unlike  agalactiae  actually 
invade  tissue,  “began  to  rear  their  ugly  heads.” 
It  is  these,  resistant  to  the  antibiotics,  which 
Jensen-Salsbery  Laboratories  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  terms  today  “the  real  problem  in  mas¬ 
titis.”  Hess  and  Clark,  Inc.,  of  Ashland,  Ohio, 
sees  Bacillus  cereus  as  a  “very  resistant  new 
mastitis  agent”,  and  Michigan  State  University, 
while  viewing  the  staphs  as  “by  far”  the  most 
frequently  found,  also  cites  E.  coli,  areabacter 
aerogenes,  and  the  others  as  major  causes  of 
mastitis. 

—  or  the  Effects 

But  Prof.  R.  E.  Nichols  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  one  of  veterinary  scientists 
and  practical  dairymen  who  wonder  if  microbes 
the  the  causes  of  mastitis  or  the  effects.  Babson 
Bros.  Co.,  in  fact,  lists  31  conditions  from 
“allergies”  through  “drafty,  cold  barns”  to 
“brushy  pastures”  as  initial  causes  that  make 
udders  susceptible  to  multiplication  of  or  in¬ 
vasion  by  microorganisms.  Plastridge  terms 
these,  rather  than  causes,  predisposing  factors, 
and  cites  them  thus:  udder  chilling;  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed;  individual  cows’  special  sensitivity; 
heredity — easy  milkers,  for  instance,  have  been 
found  to  tend  to  infection;  increasing  animal 
age;  intense  exposure;  injured  teats;  incom¬ 
plete  milking,  perhaps;  contaminated  hand 
milking;  moulded  teat-cup  liners;  excessive 
milking-machine  vacuum  —  probably  above  17 
inches;  and  prolonged  milking. 

Marshall  Hawes,  manager  of  Partridge  Hill 
Farm,  Barneveld,  N.  Y.,  declares  “operation 
of  the  milking  machine  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  mastitis.”  Dr.  Jan  Huber  of  Marlu  Farm, 
Lincroft,  N.  J.,  cites  udder  injuries  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  cause.  K.  C.  Sly,  manager  of  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  believes  that  pendulous 
udders  lead  to  it;  besides  being  especially  ex¬ 
posed  to  injury,  their  blood  supply  may  also 
be  restricted.  “The  udder  that  hangs  lower  than 
the  hocks.  .  .gives  the  most  trouble”,  seconds 
William  Chilcoat.  The  American  Cyanamid  Co. 
points  out  the  “unnatural”  strain  of  modern 
milk  yields  on  udders.  Poor  quality  roughage, 
too  much  protein  feed  and  sudden  changes  of 
feed  are  forms  of  stress  that  Dr.  D.  P.  Knauff 
of  Hess  and  Clark,  Inc.,  says  may  cause  mas¬ 
titis  to  flare.  Professor  Bartlett  believes  that 
while  feed  “has  never  caused  mastitis”,  heavy 
feeding  may  make  it  break  out  again  in  previ¬ 
ously  infected  cows  and  herds.  But  Prof.  S.  T. 
Slack  of  Cornell  University  reports  that  feed¬ 
ing  up  to  15  pounds  of  grain  per  day  during 
the  dry  periods  does  not  cause  udder  “con¬ 
gestion.”  At  the  University  of  California,  Dr. 


Photos:  Partridge  Hill  Farm 

Each  Ayrshire  has  a  30 -second,  hot-water  udder 
massage  before  milking,  and  each  quarter  is 
checked  for  mastitis  by  the  strip  cup. 

O.  W.  Schalm’s  work  suggests  that  faulty  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  and  poor  operation  of  them,  are 
chief  predisposing  causes;  malfunctioning  pul- 
sators  are  the  primary  faults.  Dr.  E.  B.  Hopper 
of  Fairlawn  Farms,  Millis,  Mass.,  thinks  that 
destruction  of  heifer  calves’  teat  seals  by  suck¬ 
ing  permits  eventual  infection.  The  University 
of  Maryland  declares  that  this  leads  many 
first-calf  heifers  to  come  into  milk  already  in¬ 
fected.  Dr.  Rolland  Anderson  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn.’s  Council  on  Service 
urges  boiling  any  mastitic  milk  that  must  be 
fed  to  calves;  it  can  lead  to  mastitis  in  first- 
calf  heifers,  he  says. 

Prevention  and  Control 

Symptoms  are  themselves  often  enough  to 
identify  mastitis  and  suggest  treatment. 
The  strip  cup  is  of  real  aid  in  detecting  milk 
flakes  and  clots.  A  brom-thymol  blue  test  indi¬ 
cates  the  increased  alkalinity  of  mastitic  milk. 
The  Whiteside  and  Hotis  tests  are  said  to  be 
useful,  and  leucocyte  counts,  cultural  tests  and 
microscopic  examination  are  for  accurate 
laboratory  diagnoses.  The  so-called  California 
Mastitis  Test,  used  for  a  quick  check  at  the  side 
of  the  cow,  is  being  increasingly  employed.  It 
detects  extra  protein  in  milk  that  somes  from 
sloughing  off  of  cells  in  any  udder  infected  by 
mastitis.  ( continued  on  page  13  ) 


With  automatic  teat-cup  releasers,  milking  of  each 
quarter  ceases  when  milk  stops.  They  prevent 
over-milking  and  mastitis. 
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The  baby  chicks  are  coming — 

Let’s  Start  Them  Well 

By  D.  R.  MARBLE 


CHICKS  are  brooded  for  two  quite  differ¬ 
ent  purposes  —  replacement  pullets 
and  broilers  or  fryers  —  but  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  starting  them  do  not 
differ  particularly  whether  they  are  eventually 
to  grow  up  and  reach  the  laying  house  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  marketed  at  eight  or 
nine  weeks  for  meat.  In  actual  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  broiler  grower  is  usually  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  sanitation,  overcrowding,  and 
litter  condition  than  the  poultryman  growing 
replacement  pullets.  Chicks  which  are  being 
grown  for  12  or  more  months  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  require  more  attention  and  space  than 
broiler  chicks. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  jotted  down  this  quota¬ 
tion  in  my  notebook:  “There  is  no  science  of 
brooding.  It  is  wholly  an  art.  It  sorely  needs 
a  scientific  basis.”  Where  this  came  from  I 
have  no  idea,  but  in  many  respects  it  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then,  almost  a  third  of 
a  century  ago.  Thirty  years  from  now,  too, 
brooding  will  probably  still  be  as  much  of  an 
art  as  science.  Today,  we  do  know  much  more 
about  chick  nutrition.  Also,  our  chicks  are  free 
of  diseases  which  troubled  us  30  years  ago. 
Through  improved  breeding  and  incubation, 
chicks  live  better,  too.  Yet  science  cannot 
wholly  replace  the  art  of  brooding.  Good 
judgment,  dedication  to  the  task,  and  “chicken 
sense”  are  “extras”  still  definitely  required. 

Control  the  Temperature 

Of  the  basic  requirements  to  a  good  job  in 
brooding,  the  first  is  a  satisfactory  source  of 
heat.  In  most  cases,  this  means  a  hover  and 
some  means  of  temperature  control  under  it. 
Chicks  can  be  successfully  brooded  without  a 
hover,  but  fuel  economy  cannot  be  obtained 
without  one. 

Coal,  gas,  oil,  wood  and  electricity  are  used 
for  supplying  the  heat  to  keep  baby  chicks 
warm.  These  fuels  are  used  to  produce  hot 
water,  steam  or  hot  air.  The  five  factors  which 
should  determine  the  source  of  fuel  and  the 
method  of  converting  it  to  heat  are  cost,  avail¬ 
ability,  size  of  the  brooding  operation,  build¬ 
ings  available,  and  convenience. 

The  farm  wife  with  responsibility  for  200 
to  300  chicks  may  prefer  to  use  the  hanging 
type  of  infra-red  bulbs  in  spite  of  the  heat  loss 
associated  with  them.  The  convenience  of  being 
able  to  see  all  of  the  chicks  without  lifting  a 
heavy  hover  is  certainly  nice.  Poultrymen'  with 
several  thousand  chicks  to  rear,  however,  may 
prefer  the  furnace-fired  type. 

Permanent  brooding  facilities  including 
house,  boiler  and  hover  are  most  adaptable  to 
large  units.  Where  the  dividing  line  on  size 
should  be  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  One 
person  may  place  it  at  1,000  chicks,  the  next 
at  2,500  or  more.  The  alternative  to  investing 
in  such  permanent  facilities  is,  of  course,  the 
small  colony  house  equipped  with  a  coal,  gas, 
oil,  or  electric  brooder. 

From  the  chicks’  standpoint,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  the  source  of  fuel  is  or  how  it 


The  infra-red  lamps  suspended  from  tlrte  ceiling 
are  very  convenient  sources  of  brooding  heat. 
The  chicks  can  be  readily  seen. 
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is  applied.  All  she  wants — and  needs — is  ade¬ 
quate  warmth.  Day-old  chicks  need  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  approximately  95  degrees  F.  at  the 
edge  of  the  hover  and  two  inches  off  the  floor. 
If  floor  drafts  are  prevented,  this  temperature 
will  lead  to  good  distribution  of  the  chicks 
under  the  hover  and  prevent  all  crowding. 
Placement  of  rolled  corrugated  cardboard  up¬ 
right  around  the  brooding  area  cuts  down  on 
drafts;  plastic  sheets  may  also  be  hung,  or 
cloth — any  convenient  available  barrier  to  air 
movement  is  worthwhile.  The  temperature  can 
be  lowered  about  five  degrees  each  week  until 
a  70-degree  level  is  reached. 

Brooder  Installation  Costs 

A  recent  survey  of  Delmarva  poultry 
heating  systems  indicates  that  the 
installation  cost  for  all  types  of  individual 
brooders  is  about  10  cents  per  chick.  For 
central  heating  systems,  it  varies  from  20  to 
30  cents.  The  type  of  stove  or  heating  system 
was  found  not  to  affect  the  growth  of  chicks, 
nor  their  livability  or  feed  conversion. 

The  final  decision  on  a  heating  system  must 
rest  upon  personal  preference  and  on  the  size 
of  the  operation.  Where  the  brooding  job  is 
large  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  a  central 
heating  system,  there  are  savings  in  fuel  costs 
eventually  to  be  had.  When  the  system  is  used 
for  several  different  lots  of  chicks  each  year, 


While  dust  tends  to  collect  in  coal-stove  brooder 
houses,  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  warmed; 
wet  litter  is  rarely  a  problem. 

these  are  often  sufficient  to  pay  completely  for 
the  added  installation  costs  of  a  hot-water, 
central  heating  system  in  a  few  years. 

In  efforts  to  keep  fuel  costs  low  and  labor 
to  a  minimum,  poultrymen  frequently  over¬ 
look  the  need  for  fresh  air.  Because  lack  of  this 
does  not  become  immediately  apparent,  we 
tend  to  underestimate  its  importance.  Chicks 
do  not  often  die,  it  is  true,  from  lack  of  venti¬ 
lation;  but  they  may  be  so  injured  that  they 
lack  the  strength  to  withstand  other  defects 
in  the  brooding  program.  Poultrymen  a  few 
years  ago  actually  preferred  two-room  brooder 
houses.  One  room  was  well  ventilated,  and  the 
other  in  which  the  hover  was  located,  was 
closed  up  to  conserve  heat.  The  chicks  had  a 
choice. 

Feed,  water  and  disease  control  are  of  major 
importance.  But  rather  than  to  act  upon  gener¬ 
al  recommendations,  the  poultryman  is  often 
best  advised  to  adhere  closely  to  the  program 
suggested  by  his  feed  supplier. 

Overcrowding  Is  a  Common  Failure 

Among  poultrymen,  one  can  always  get 
a  good  argument  going  on  crowding. 
Who  knows  how  much  space  is  necessary  for 
developing  replacement  pullets?  No  two 
poultrymen  seem  to  be  able  to  agree.  Also, 
manufacturers  of  brooding  equipment  have  for 
years  over-rated  their  units;  fortunately,  many 
poultrymen  ignore  their  recommendations.  One 
can  probably  get  away  with  overcrowding 
broiler  chicks  better  than  he  can  with  replace¬ 
ments.  With  pullets,  the  rewards  for  allowing 
plenty  of  space  are  for  12  months  or  more  in 


The  chick  guard  around  this  electric  hover  ij 
very  important  to  prevention  of  drafts  and  to 
successful  chick  brooding. 


the  laying  house.  Likewise,  you  are  penalized 
over  a  full  year  for  the  unfavorable  results  oi 
crowding.  The  effects  of  overcrowding  are  not 
fully  felt  by  broilers  whose  lives  last  for  only 
eight  or  nine  weeks. 

Crowding  can  occur  under  the  hover  or  in 
the  house  as  a  whole.  The  average  individual 
hover  will  handle  250  to  300  chicks.  In  a  colony 
house  10  by  12  feet,  this  number  will  have 
sufficient  room  until  they  are  about  six  weeks 
of  age.  After  that,  when  confined  to  the  house, 
the  chicks  must  be  thinned  out,  or  they  will 
begin  to  suffer.  In  the  old  days  when  we  reared 
straight-run  chicks,  moving  cockerels  to  an 
other  house  at  six  weeks  gave  the  remaining 
pullets  plenty  of  space  for  many  more  weeks, 
Today,  with  only  pullet  chicks  being  brooded, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  more 
room  after  the  chicks  are  about  six  week  old, 

Because  they  cannot  get  out  on  a  good  grass 
range  until  they  are  10.  or  12  weeks  of  age, 
chicks  started  in  January  or  early  February  are 
often  seriously  handicapped  by  insufficient 
room.  Some  of  our  poorest  pullets  are  raised 
early  in  the  rearing  season  just  for  this  reason, 
Later  spring  pullets  that  can  get  outdoors  when 
they  are  six  or  seven  weeks  old  develop  much 
better. 

Crowding  often  appears  in  a  flock  first  by  a 
few  birds  being  smothered  each  night.  More 
often,  however,  smothering  never  occurs,  and 
the  poultryman  is  not  aware  of  damage  being 
done  to  his  pullets.  When  chicks  lack  sufficient 
room,  however,  their  litter  becomes  very  damp: 
the  floor  area  that  is  dry  is  not  great  enough 
for  all  of  the  chicks  to  bed  down  without  piling 
on  top  of  one  another.  The  scramble  for  a  dry 
bed  results  in  a  few  birds  being  smothered.  Any 
poultryman  experiencing  this  would  do  well  to 
add  dry  litter  to  enlarge  the  bedding-down 
area.  This  is  about  the  only  cure  for  the 
smothering. 

Wet  Litter  Always  Dangerous 

Chicks  brooded  under  coal  stove  hovers 
rarely  have  wet  litter.  This  is  not  true 
with  some  other  hovers  which  are  not 
too  well  ventilated.  Electrics,  for  instance,  re¬ 
quire  constant  stirring  of  the  litter  beneath, 
The  top  surface  may  be  dry,  but  moisture 
accumulates  underneath  and  can  become  a 
source  of  trouble  if  not  kept  stirred.  Gas  hovers 
cause  much  the  same  trouble  due  to  the  fact 
that  moisture  is  formed  by  the  burning  of  the 
gas.  Moisture  stimulates  the  development  of 
coccidiosis.  Coupled  with  heat  and  moisture, 
it  causes  the  organism  to  sporulate  very  quickly. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  large  poultry- 
men  installed  heating  pipes  in  floors,  and  this 
kept  the  litter  dust-dry.  But  this  condition  was 
also  found  objectionable.  The  chicks  seemed  to 
lack  the  vigor  that  we  like  to  see. 

In  many  brooder  houses,  water  fountains  are 
the  principal  causes  of  wet  litter.  The  birds  bill 
and  spill  water  out,  and  there  are  also  evapo¬ 
ration  and  condensation.  Wooden  frames  cov¬ 
ered  with  half-  or  three-quarter-inch  wire  mesh 
under  the  water  fountains  after  the  chicks  are 
a  few  days  old  will  help  to  keep  it  under  conj 
trol.  The  chicks  are  kept  out  of  these  damp 
areas,  and  at  least  one  cause  of  coccidiosis  is 
eliminated. 

Litter  underneath  electric  and  other  types 
of  hovers  which  tend  to  cause  moisture  should 
be  three  to  ( cont’d  on  page  34) 
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Your  ARCADIAN  supplier  makes  fast  work  of  hauling 
and  spreading  liquid  nitrogen.  One  man,  with  supply  tank, 
applicator  and  tractor,  does  the  job.  Or  you  can  rent  or 
buy  an  applicator  to  do  it  yourself. 


Top-dress  gross  hoy,  improved  pastures  and  winter  grains 

any  time  with  winter-grade  URAN  Nitrogen  Solution.  This 
easy-flowing  combination  of  quick-acting  and  long-lasting 
nitrogen  can  be  applied  in  any  weather  suitable  for  field  work. 


Fast,  easy  way  to  apply  nitrogen! 


It  takes  plenty  of  nitrogen  to  grow  big,  profitable  crops  and 
ARCADIAN®  Nitrogen  Solutions  provide  this  nitrogen  faster 
and  easier  than  ever  before.  You  just  fill  up  and  grow  with  this 
modern,  low-cost,  time-saving,  liquid  nitrogen. 

ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions  supply  both  quick-acting  and 
long-lasting  nitrogen  for  top-dressing,  plow-down  and  side-dress¬ 
ing.  Pumps  and  machinery  do  the  work.  All  you  lift  is  the  nozzle 
of  a  hose.  The  liquid  nitrogen  soaks  quickly  into  the  soil  to  start 
crops  fast  and  to  keep  them  growing  strong  all  season  long. 

Your  crops  make  more  money  when  you  use  plenty  of  liquid 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen.  You  aren’t  tempted  to  skimp  on  needed 
nitrogen  when  ARCADIAN  Solutions  make  application  so  fast 


and  easy  any  time  of  the  year.  With  simple  equipment  you  apply 
all  the  nitrogen  needed  for  big  yields  on  many  acres  per  day. 

Apply  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions  yourself,  or  get  your 
ARCADIAN  supplier  to  do  it  for  you.  See  him  now,  or  write 
Nitrogen  Division  for  full  information.  Take  the  easy  way  to 
make  crops  pay!  Fill  up  and  grow  with  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen 
Solutions.  Use  ARCADIAN  URAN®  Nitrogen  Solution  for  top¬ 
dressing  or  plow-down,  for  pre-plant  or  side-dressing. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.Y. 


Amed 

(Jiemiccl 


Quick  delivery  from  your  ARCADIAN  supplier  assures 
Prompt  service  even  in  rush  seasons. 


URAN 


r" 


Pen-FZ  effectively 

controls  mastitis! 


or  your  money  tack 


How  long  can  you  afford  costly  hit- 
or-miss  mastitis  treatments  .  .  .  robbing 
your  hard  earned  milk  checks.  Settle  on 
Pen-FZ,.  the  one  treatment  that  destroys 
the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  which 
most  commonly  cause  mastitis.  Even 
stubborn  mastitis  responds  to  Pen-FZ, 
because  exclusive  NFZ  (nitrofurazone) 
in  Pen-FZ  relentlessly  kills  mastitis  germs. 

Don’t  settle  for  a  treatment  which  only 
slows  mastitis  germs  down  . . .  just  holds 
them  in  check  temporarily  until  “resist¬ 
ant”  germs  come  storming  back. 

Team  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd 
management  for  sure,  powerful  mastitis 
control.  Start  now.  Find  out  first  hand 
why  so  many  dairymen  have  switched 
to  .  .  .  and  stayed  with  .  .  .  Pen-FZ  for 
effective  mastitis  control. 


HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


P Cr8*4 


UNIVERSITY  TESTS  PROVE  YOU  GET 


22 % 


MORE  MILK 

with 

EARLY 

GRASS 


Exclusive 

GRANGE 

MARBLECOTE 


proves 

BEST 

for 

GRASS 


ACT  NUW !  ASSURE  FIRST  GRASS  PROFITS 


Grasses  are  high  in  protein:  you  can 
save  on  concentrate  and  grain. 


Grange’s  Marblecote  is  perfect  for 
grass.  Completely  air-tight,  keeps 
normal  nutritious  juices  in.  New 
streamlined  PERFORMER  gives 
you  new  convenience  and  features 
at  a  new  low  price.  Write  now  for 
colorful  bulletin. 


KILL  POWER  FAILURE 


/Sy'y/ 


with  your 


^  TRACTOR! 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  N's  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milk«r.  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc.  & 

20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


LOWEST  IN  COST 


New  low  prices! 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON 
GRANGE  PERFORMER 


» - 1 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  free  Grange  Bulletin  and 
Grass  Facts.  No  obligation  of  course. 


address : 


No  Down  Payment — 36  Months  To  Pay 

L _ J 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar— J  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYI.OR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHGRNing 

PASTE 


NEWTON,  IOWA 


Protein  for  the  Dairy  Cow 


The  milk  she  makes ?  and  her 

t 

growth  and  age  give  the  answer . 

By  JOHN  G.  ARCHIBALD 


ALL  cows  need  protein  in  their 
feed  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  attain  their  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  productiveness.  Just  how 
much  is  a  question  that  depends  on 
their  size,  production  and  ability  to 
convert  feed  protein  into  milk  pro¬ 
tein.  The  first  two  of  these  are 
measureable,  of  course,  and  they  can 
be  used  almost  precisely  in  com¬ 
puting  protein  needs,  but  the  last, 
which  we  sometimes  refer  to  as 
efficiency,  varies  greatly  between  in¬ 
dividual  cows  and  is  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  on  how  well  the  first 
chamber  of  the  cow’s  stomach,  the 
rumen,  functions.  Because  of  this  and 
because  of  the  chemical  complexity 
of  protein  metabolism,  so-called  feed¬ 
ing  guides  can  be  used  only  as  gen¬ 
eral  criteria  in  fulfilling  protein  and 
other  nutrient  needs  of  dairy  cattle. 
But  the  guides  are  very  useful  for 
balancing  a  cow’s  ration  more  or  less 
correctly.  The  most  up-to-date  of 


Dairy  coios’  protein  and  energy  needs 
ought  occasionally  to  be  figured. 
Then,  they  can  be  more-or-less  accu¬ 
rately  fulfilled,  usually  ivith  more 
profit. 


YOU  JUST  CAN'T  PUCK 
A  OUN  CLEANED  WITH 

HOPPE’S  N2  9 


Removes  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling. 

Guards  against 
moisture  and  rust. 

At  all  sporting  goods  dealers. 
Send  25<f  for  generous  trial 
bottle.  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
Free  on  request. 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 


2332  N.  8TH  STREET,  PHILA.  33,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Providing  Protein  a  Problem 


Tiddenlty  Pexfiectf 


For  chapped,  cracked,  touchy  teats;  masMto. 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
antiseptic.  For  all  minorfarm  healingjobs. 

Trial  Sixe  ft  Mastitis  Booklet  —  Send  10c 


V*  lb.  $1.10  at 
Dealers  or  ppd.  THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  7K23,  RENTON,  0. 


different  combinations  of  feed  \v 
meet  her  requirements.  Let  us 
sure  to  have  her  consume  as  mu 
roughage  as  possible,  not  less  tn 
2.5  pounds  per  hundredweight, 

30  pounds,  of  hay  or  hay  equivaie 
daily  Thus,  12  pounds  of  alfalfa  ha 
will  furnish  her  with  1.32  pounds 
digestible  protein  and  4.87  therm 
of  net  energy;  54  pounds  of  gras 
legume  silage,  i.e.,  18  pounds  of  ha 
equivalent,  will  provide  1.24  poum 
of  protein  and  8.26  therms  of  energ 
and  1.5  pounds  of  soybean  oil  mei 
will  offer  .64  pounds  of  protein  an 
1.19  therms  of  energy;  a  total  of  3.1 
pounds  of  protein  and  14.32  therm 
of  energy  from  this  ration. 


But  Too  Little  Energy 


these  are  those  developed  by  Cornell 
University’s  late  Professor  F.  B. 
Morrison  and  listed  in  Table  3  on 
pp.  1087-1093,  the  22nd  edition  of  his 
Feeds  and  Feeding.  Let  us  see  how 
they  work  on,  for  example,  a  1,200- 
pound  cow  producing  50  pounds  of 
4.0-per-cent  milk  daily. 

This  fat-content  milk  has  been 
found  to  contain,  on  the  average, 
3.3  per  cent  protein,  so  the  cow’s 
daily  output  would  be  1.65  pounds. 
From  Morrison’s  Table  3,  we  find 
that  a  1,200-pound  cow  requires  .76 
pound  of  protein  and  7.4  therms  of 
net  energy  every  day  just  to  stay 
alive  and  to  maintain  her  weight.  For 
the  making  of  50  pounds  of  milk,  she 
needs  an  additional  2.45  pounds  of 
protein,  a  total  of  3.2,  and  15  more 
therms  of  energy,  a  total  of  22.4. 


This  is  plenty  of  protein,  but  lei 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cow’s  energ 
needs  are  fulfilled.  Cow  X  woul 
grow  then.  This  is  always  the  eai 
when  high-protein  roughage  is  f« 
to  good  cows. 

When  more  energy  is  needed  in 
ration,  one  thinks  at  once  of  con 
meal  and  hominy  feed;  they  are  bo 
rich  in  it.  Because  hominy  is  usual 
cheaper  than  corn,  however,  let 
see  how  it  will  work  into  a  ratio 
for  Cow  X.  Containing  84.5  therm 
of  energy  per  hundredweight,  hon 
iny  at  the  rate  of  9.6  pounds  wou 
make  up  for  the  deficit  of  8.1  them 
in  the  first-tried  ration.  But  addin 
this  amount  would  increase  the  < 
gestible  protein  in  the  daily  ration 
4.9  pounds,  an  excess  of  more  tha 
50  per  cent.  This  is  not  in  economic! 
balance,  so  we  must  try  again. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  high  col 
of  alfalfa  hay  and  the  fact  that  til 
Northeast  is  not  ideal  alfalfa  terr 
tory,  perhaps  slacking  off  on  it  an 
going  toward  more  grass  hay  an 
silage  would  be  wise.  Let’s  cut  t 
allowance  of  alfalfa  hay  in  half  fo 
one  thing,  and  then  also  substitu 
all-grass  for  the  grass-legume  silag 
Six  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  would  th 
furnish  .66  pounds  of  protein  an 

2.44  therms  of  energy;  the  six  pcurf 
of  grass  hay  .21  pounds  and  2 
therms;  the  54  pounds  of  all-gra. 
silage  .97  pounds  and  7.18  therm 
two  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal 
pounds  and  1.59  therms;  and  1 
pounds  of  hominy  feed  .79  pcun 
and  8.87  therms;  a  total  of  2 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  ai 

22.44  therms  of  net  energy. 


Adjust,  Adapt  and  Substitute 


Now,  we  know  how  much  protein 
| our  cow  needs;  the  next  problem  is 
how  to  provide  it.  This  brings  up 
considerations  such  as  availablity  of 
feeds,  their  suitability,  palatability, 
and,  of  course,  their  cost. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 

let  us  strike  a  few  trial  balances  for 
our  1,200-pound  cow  X  and  see  how 


This  satisfies  the  energy  requi 
ments,  and  it  contains  only  a  snia 
excess  of  protein.  If  all  the  rougha 
were  home-grown,  it  would  make 
very  economical  ration.  Some  daii 
men  would  not  care  to  feed  such 
high  proportion  of  hominy,  howeve 
palatability  might  be  a  problem,  a 
there  might  be  real  difficulty  in 
eating  a  dependable  source  of  it  a 
soybean  oil  meal  as  single  ing| 
ients.  Maybe  they  could  do  bet 
by  substituting  a  ready-mixed 
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mula  feed  for  the  hominy  and  the 
soybean  meal. 

The  same  roughage  program  would 
furnish  1.84  pounds  of  protein  and 
11.98  therms  of  energy;  and  13.5 
pounds  of  readily  available  14-per¬ 
cent  commercial  fitting  ration  would 
provide  1.78  pounds  and  10.36  therms, 
a  total  of  3.62  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  and  22.34  therms  of  net  en¬ 
ergy.  The  protein  excess  is  only  13 
per  cent,  not  bad  at  all,  and  there  are 
no  problems  of  mixing.  Utilization 
of  a  16-per-cent  dairy  ration  would 
in  this  instance  mean  a  protein  ex¬ 
cess  of  20  per  cent,  however,  an  un¬ 
desirable  amount. 

What  about  feeding  on  farms 
where  the  roughage  is  just 
grass  hay  and  corn  silage? 

What  would  best  meet  our 
1,200-pound  cow’s  needs  on 
these  while  producing  50 
pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk 
per  day?  Let  us  try  this:  12 
pounds  of  mixed  grass  hay  to 
provide  .42  pounds  of  protein 
and  4.72  therms  of  energy;  54 
pounds  of  corn  silage  to  furnish 
.70  pounds  and  8.21  therms: 
and  12  pounds  of  20-per-cent- 
protein  dairy  ration  to  provide 
2.18  pounds  and  9.28  therms; 
for  a  total  of  3.3  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  and  22.21 
therms  of  net  energy.  It  bal¬ 
ances  out  quite  well.  In  areas 
where  grass  is  heavily  ferti¬ 
lized  with  nitrogen  and  where 
it  is  cut  early,  12  pounds  of  it 
as  hay  would  furnish  .96 
pounds  and  5.18  therms.  With 
the  same  54  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  the  dairy  ration  could 
be  a  14-per-cent  fitter,  12 
pounds  of  which  would  provide 
1.58  pounds  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  and  9.28  therms,  a  total 
of  3,24  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  and  22.67  therms  of 
energy.  This  is  quite  adequate 
for  her  needs,  according  to  the 
Morrison  feeding  guides.  If  in 
both  these  feeding  situations 
the  silage  were  partially  grass 
instead  of  corn,  and  particular¬ 
ly  if  it  contained  any  legumes 
there  would  certainly  be  an 
increase  in  protein  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  decrease  in  energy.  Un¬ 
less  the  silage  were  wilted  or 
had  grain  added  as  a  condi¬ 
tioner,  the  easiest  way  to  bring 
the  energy  up  to  standard 
would  be  to  add  a  pound  or 
two  of  corn  meal  or  hominy  to 
the  grain  allowance  every  day. 

When  standard  protein  con 
centrates  are  relatively  high 
priced  for  dairy  cow  rations, 
urea  may  be  economically  sub¬ 
stituted  if  no  more  than  80 
Pounds  are  used  per  ton  of 
feed.  Urea  can  be  very  poison¬ 
ous  to  dairy  cows,  and  it  should 
be  used  with  caution. 


of  3-5-per-cent  fat  milk  per  day 
for  example,  would  need  .65 
pounds  of  protein  and  6.3  therms  of 
energy  for  maintenance,  and  1.84 
pounds  and  11.2  therms  for  milk. 
For  her  extra  growth  she  needs  an 
extra  .33  pounds  of  protein  and  1.5 
therms,  a  total  of  2.79  pounds  of 
protein  and  19  therms  of  energy. 
Thus,  10  pounds  of  mixed  grass  hay 
providing  .8  pounds  of  protein  and 

4.3  therms  of  energy,  45  pounds  of 
corn  silage  with  .58  pounds  and  5.1 
therms,  and  12  pounds  of  14-per-cent 
concentrate  offering  1.58  pounds  and 

9.3  therms  would  provide  2.96  pounds 
of  digestible  protein  and  18.7  therms, 
quite  nicely  in  balance. 

Dry  cows  will  usually  get  ample 
protein  just  from  good  quality  hay 
and  mixed  silage  if  they  are  dried 
off  in  fairly  good  condition.  If  their 
roughage  is  poor,  however,  they  will 


on  the  Grayson 
Conrad  home  place  at  Urbana, 
Ohio. 


1*1  1*1%  Cw  on  Grayson 
Conrad  farm  at  St.  Paris,  Ohio. 
Ralph  Heaston  farms  the  place. 


on  Grayson 
Conrad  farm  at  North  Lewisburg, 
Ohio.  Waldo  Stevens  farms  the 
place. 


need  two  or  three  pounds  of  a  12- 
per-cent  fitting  ration  each  day.  If, 
in  addition,  they  themselves  are  thin, 
they  will  need  as  much  as  five 
pounds  daily. 

All  of  these  mixtures  should  have 
iodized  salt  added  to  them  at  the 
rate  of  20  pounds  per  ton.  Supple¬ 
mental  phosphorus  as  dicalcium 
phosphate  should  be  supplied  where 
little  grain  is  being  fed,  20  pounds 
per  ton  of  mix.  All  animals  require 
other  nutrients  than  protein  and 
energy,  of  course,  but  most  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  their  natural  feeds,  especial¬ 
ly  good  quality  roughage.  Exceptions 
are  carotene,  and  occasionally  cobalt. 
The  former  is  readily  supplied  by 
five  pounds  of  a  Vitamin  A  concen¬ 
trate  per  .  ton  of  mix;  it  is  never 
needed  on  pasture  or  where  silage  is 
fed.  Supplemental  cobalt  is  best  sup¬ 
plied  as  cobalt  sulfate,  carbonate,  or 


acetate  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce 
per  ton  of  feed.  Such  a  small  amount 
can  be  properly  mixed  only  by  feed¬ 
mixing  plants  with  precision  equip¬ 
ment. 


When  Active  Acres  Farms’  Bessie 
produced  her  once-record  1,544 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days  at 
Titusville,  N.J.,  she  ivas  fed  up  to 
40  pounds  of  14 -per-cent  dairy  ration 
per  day,  plus  timothy  and  alfalfa  hay. 


Owner  Conrad  with  CP  MilKeeper  dealer  Dick  Kline 


Grayson  Conrad  Just  Bought  His 
Fourth  MilKeeper  Bulk  Tank  Because 
His  First  Three  Are  Working  So  Well 


Here's  what  he  says: 

"We  have  three  CP  MilKeeper 
Bulk  Tanks  now  and  a  fourth  one  on 
order.  One  is  on  the  farm  where  I 
work  and  the  others  are  on  tenant 
farms.  Tenants  and  I  thoroughly 
inspected  farms  with  other  tanks 
before  we  bought  MilKeeper  tanks. 
We  like  The  Creamery  Package 
Mfg.  Company’s  MilKeeper  Tanks 
because  of  the  simple  refrigeration 
design  with-  less  moving  parts.  The 
operation  is  very  efficient.  My  com¬ 
pressor  runs  so  little  that  sometimes 
I  go  check  the  milk  temperature  to 
see  if  the  refrigeration  system  is 
working.  We  like  the  vinyl  finish 


which  looks  good  and  is  easy  to 
clean.  Dairying  has  to  be  business 
today  and  I  am  only  interested  in 
buying  tanks  that  give  service.  The 
same  goes  for  our  Dealer,  Dick 
Kline  and  Son.” 


Mr.  Conrad  is  a  director  of  the 
Miami  Valley  Product  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Dayton,  Ohio  and  has 
been  a  dairyman  for  many  years. 
In  1941  he  bought  5  registered 
Holstein  cows  and  a  yearling  bull. 
The  bull  resulted  from  one  of  the 
first  artificially  inseminated  con¬ 
ceptions  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Conrad’s  present  herds 
are  all  offspring  from  the  original  5 
cows  using  only  registered  bulls. 


Your  Best  Investment. . . 


Heifers,  Dry  Cows  and  Calves 


Heifers  in  first  and  second 
lactations  are  still  growing,  and 
they  need  extra  feed.  During 
hist  lactation,  they  should  be 
Provided  with  some  50  per  cent 
more  protein  than  the  feeding 
guides  for  mature  cattle  sug- 
§est;  and  25  per  cent  more 
energy,  in  the  second  lactation, 
the  extra  provisions  should  be 
25  per  cent  and  12  per  cent.  A 
1.000-pound  heifer  in  her  first 
lactation  producing  40  pounds 
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,  Ask  your  nearest  * 

|  CP  MilKeeper  Dealer  j 

i  or  your  nearest  CP  Branch:  * 

!  BELMONT  78,  MASS., 

J  33  Brighton  St.  • 

BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK,  • 

25  Ellicott  St.  J 

I  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y.,  J 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA  40,  PA., 

4301  Rising  Sun,  Ave.  • 

i _ J 


BULK  FARM  COOLING  TANKS 

THE  (rMFG.  COMPANY 

General  and  Export  Offices 
1243  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

Branches  in  23  Principal  Cities 


rt 


make  a  (/v/aMetta/ 

silo.. 


here’s  how  it  will 
pay  off  for  you 

*  BETTER  SILAGE  because  of  DUR- 
A-COTE,  Marietta’s  exclusive  interior 
finish  that  makes  silo  wall  air-tight,  and 
acid  resistant.  Little  or  no  silage  loss 
results  from  storage  of  forage  or  high 
moisture  grain. 

INCREASED  PROFITS  from  milk 
or  meat  with  less  labor  because  a 
Marietta  “Harvest  King”  silo  fits  into 
any  mechanical  feeding  system. 

REDUCED  FEED  COSTS  because 
with  a  Marietta  “Harvest  King”  silo 
you  can  safely  store  adequate  silage  for 
winter  feeding  or  a  year  ’round  feed  lot 
plan. 

VP  DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  is 

^assured  through  the  rugged  concrete 
stave  construction  of  the  Marietta 
“Harvest  King”  silo.  It  provides  posi¬ 
tive  protection  against  wind,  weather 
or  fire. 

SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR  through 
the  extra  convenient  filling  and  feeding 
features  incorporated  into  the  Marietta 
“Harvest  King”  silo. 


To  plan  a  profitable  feeding  system  for  your  farm,  start 
with  a  Marietta  " Harvest  King”  Silo.  Order  now  and  earn  an 
EARLY  BUYERS ’  DISCOUNT.  Easy  financing  plan  available. 


THE 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES  ond  PLANTS;  Boltimore  21,  Md.,' Charlotte  6,  N.  C., 

Nashville,  Term.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Yes  ...  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  Marietta  “Harvest  King”  Silo 
and  how  it  will  work  ihto  a  more  profitable  feeding  plant  for  my  farm. 
NAME . 
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New  Type,  and  Efficient, 
Milk  Room  at  Shady  Hill 

One  of  the  most  unique  milk  rooms 
we’ve  seen  lately  is  at  Shady  Hill 
Farm,  owned  and  operated  by  Phil 
and  Alice  Hastings  and  family  out¬ 
side  of  Brushton,  New  York.  It  is 
unique  because,  although  built  of  or¬ 
dinary  materials,  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  milk  house.  It  is 
the  result  of  careful  planning,  hard 
work  and  a  little  “dressing  up.” 

For  convenience  and  economy,  a 
calf  pen  near  the  center  of  the  stable 
was  converted  into  the  milk  room. 


The  neat  interior  of  the  new  milk 
room  at  Shady  Hill  Farm. 

The  concrete  floor  was  raised  about 
three  feet  to  bring  it  to  a  level  with 
the  outside  ground,  and  an  opening 
cut  through  a  2V2-foot  stone-and- 
concrete  wall  which  separated  it 
from  the  stable  and  a  pair  of  used 
glazed  French  doors;  then  four  large 
windows  and  an  outside  door  were 
installed.  The  milk  room  finally  be¬ 
gan  to  take  shape. 

The  outside  walls  are  double- 
boarded  and  insulated;  the  inside 
walls  single-boarded  with  matched 
lumber.  For  a  smooth,  clean  and  at¬ 
tractive  interior  the  inside  was  then 
covered  with  Masonite  and  a  brick- 
design  Congoleum  cemented  over 
this  up  to  about  one  and  a  half  feet 
of  the  ceiling,  the  space  above  being 
painted  pink  with  a  white  enamel 
ceiling.  This  type  of  interior  should 
require  little  attention  for  a  long 
time. 

On  both  sides  of  the  ramp  leading 
from  the  stable  to  the  milk  room  are 
long  plant  boxes  securely  anchored 
to  the  concrete  curb.  These  serve 
no  purpose  other  than  to  add  to  the 
neatness  of  the  room  and  they  do 
that  very  effectively. 

The  wall  on  the  stable  side,  of 


Better  Milk  Prices 
with  Less  Surplus 

We  like  your  magazine  very  much. 
As  former  members  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  we  appreciate  your 
efforts  in  the  dairy  farmers’  behalf. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  been 
able  to  send  our  milk  to  a  local 
creamery  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Of 
course,  when  Connecticut  asked  for 
a  Federal  Order,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  in¬ 
clude  Berkshire  County  in  the  Order. 

In  November  1958,  94.15  per  cent 
of  the  milk  received  by  our  dealer 
was  sold  at  the  Class  I  price  of  $6.49, 
leaving  only  5.85  per  cent  at  the 
Class  II  price  of  $2.96,  resulting  in  a 
blend  of  $6.45  for  3.7  per  cent  test 
milk. 

Personally,  we  cannot  understand 
the  large  dairyman  with  100-200  cows 
who  knows  that  selling  less  milk  and 
therefore  making  less  surplus,  will 
give  him  more  money  for  less  work. 


stone  and  cement,  was  improved  by 
a  false  wall  of  paneled  hemlock, 
shellacked  to  match  the  interior 
woodwork.  The  entire  room  measures 
12x15  feet,  leaving  ample  space  for 
other  equipment  if  needed.  The 
present  equipment  includes  a  new 
spray  type  side-opening  milk  cooler, 
double  porcelain  sinks,  electric 
water  heater,  milker  pump,  equip¬ 
ment  racks  and  a  glazed  bulletin 
board  for  Board  of  Health  sheets, 
etc.,  plus  a  new  one-circuit  wiring 
system  and  a  battery-operated  tele¬ 
phone  system.  The  ’phone  is  con¬ 
nected  with  similar  ’phones  in  the 
stable  and  at  the  house,  about  500 
feet  away. 

While  doing  this  work,  every 
scrap  of  lumber  not  split,  even  if 
only  six  inches  long,  was  saved. 
With  this  leftover  material,  a  canopy 
was  built  over  the  entire  front,  plus 
four  sheets  of  galvanized  roofing. 
The  outside  wall  under  the  canopy 
is  also  finished  in  shellacked  hem¬ 
lock. 

When  asked  about  the  cost.  Phil 
Hastings  explained  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  cost  about  as  much  as  the  en* 


The  attractive  exterior  shows  young 
Ralph  and  Roger  Hastings,  11-year- 
old  twins,  at  one  of  their  regular 
chores. 

tire  milk  room — a  complete  total  of 
about  $1,000.  Included  in  this  was 
hired  labor  cost  of  $168. 

After  carrying  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  back  and  forth  between  house 
and  barn  for  the  past  18  years.  Phil 
says  it  seems  good  to  have  a  nice 
clean,  light  and  roomy  milk  room  at 
the  barn  as  well  as  being  spared  the 
burden  of  carrying  the  milk  outside 
the  barn  to  the  old  milk  house.  Now 
the  milk  is  strained  on  the  stable  on 
a  one-can  cart  and  wheeled  directly 
to  the  cooler  as  the  cans  are  filled. 

w.  F.  B. 


We  don’t  agree  that  the  answer  is 
more  efficiency.  To  remain  in  farm¬ 
ing  you  must  be  efficient,  but  it  is 
the  surplus  that  spoils  a  living  wage 
for  farmers.  Who  is  making  that 
surplus?  We  have  a  140-acre  farm 
with  30  milkers  and  18-20  head  of 
young  stock. 

When  our  Pittsfield  dealer  had  a 
large  surplus  in  April  1957,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  more  than  a  specified 
amount  of  milk.  So  we  changed  the 
freshening  dates  of  as  many  cows  as 
possible,  and  particularly  heifers,  to 
a  later  summer  date  as  summer  tour¬ 
ist  business  requires  more  milk.  In 
1958  the  surplus  was  very  low  so 
that  no  milk  was  refused.  Conse¬ 
quently,  our  average  price  received 
for  milk  in  11  months  of  1958  was 
$5.95  for  an  average  test  of  3.65  per 
cent. 

Why  can’t  the  same  methods  be 
applied  nationally?  Also,  how  long 
can  our  market  be  so  controlled? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  JohnstoN 
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Your  most  usable  Row-Crop  power 
matched  for  big-acreage  plowing 


ANOTHER 


BONANZA 


IPs  * 


That’s  right!  This  teamed-power  combination  plows  five  acres 
while  you’re  used  to  doing  only  four — one-fourth  more  than  pre¬ 
vious  or  competitive  models.  Why?  Because  it  has  more  power 
...and  it  puts  power  to  brand-new  uses — to  save  your  time  and 
increase  your  profits. 

THE  POWER:  It’s  the  Oliver  880 — proved  the  power  leader 
of  all  row-crop  tractors  in  the  field.  Now  it  fits  squarely  in  the 
5-plow  class  with  smooth  6-cylinder  power  and  the  economy  of 
high  compression  gasoline  or  full  diesel  engines.  Its  big  power 
works  for  you  better  than  ever  with  Power-Booster  Drive,  Power- 
Traction  Hitch  Powerjuster  wheels,  Independently  Controlled 
f  iO  and  the  most  versatile  touch-control  hydraulic  system  on 
any  tractor. 

THE  PLOW:  The  5-bottom,  pull-type  No.  4441 — newest  of 
the  famous  line  of  Oliver  light-draft,  Raydex-equipped  plows. 
When  the  going  gets  tough,  you’ll  really  appreciate  its  super 
polished  moldboards.  You  move  on  through.  It’s  truly  design- 
matched  for  Oliver’s  great  new  power.  Spring-trip  bottoms,  high 
trash  clearance,  patented  "Hydra-lectric”  depth  control  make 
this  teamed-power  Oliver  the  standout  plow  of  the  decade. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm.  See  how  much 
more  teamed-power  will  save — in  time,  in  labor,  in  fuel  expense. 


A  deep,  mellow  seedbed  comes  easy  with  this  teamed-power  combination 
the  4-,  5-  or  6-bottom  No.  4441  plus  a  design-matched  Oliver  tractor. 


Ask  us  about  ” Pay-As-You- Produce”  financing. 

DTHE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  See 


MORE  timber... falls  to  BLUEJET 


That’s  a  fact  .  .  .  more  timber  is  falling  to  “Blue Jet”  as 
more  and  more  loggers  switch  to  this  rugged,  fast  cutting 
saw  chain.  BlueJet  chain  features  outstanding  router  design 
for  smoother,  trouble-free  cutting.  When  you  consider  a  saw 
chain  runs  at  speeds  up  to  2500  feet  per  minute,  you  know 
why  BlueJet  puts  so  much  emphasis  on  manufacturing  skill. 
Better  facilities,  better  design,  better  performance. 

Make  your  next  chain  BlueJet  .  .  .  manufactured  by 
Draper  Corporation. 


CHAIN 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION  •  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 

A  subsidiary  of  Draper  Corporation 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  m&'-f  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
Name _ _ _ . 

Ad  d  ress - — - 


This 

2 -way 
action 

Keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


pr.Maqlois 
Teat  Vila+ors 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  pixilonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Largepkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


fisyC 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  lambs, 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


Modern,  elastic  ring  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  RNY,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


COLLEGE 

BRAND 


IMAGICI 
CIRCLE 


SPRAY  Low-Cost  Magic  Circle^ 
Repellent  Creates  barricode^ 
agoinst  Deer  Also  Beavers,  Wood- "5 
chucks.  Sheep,  Skunks  ond  Roccoons  * 
in  some  cases. 

Odor  not  offensive  to  humons. 

BUY  NOW!  Locally,  or  order  direct  from 
Stole  College  Laboratories,  State  College,  Po. 

STATE  COLLEGE 


LABORATORIES 


Dept.  Fj  P.  O.  Bos  492,  State  College,  Pa. 


WWM'S  THIS-- A  ROOMyX  7a6H  U-«-TMEY  COT  Nfe 

ECONOMICAL  COROSTONE^  >AN  UNBEATABLE  COM- 
CONCRETE  SILO  AND—  BINATION -A C0ROST0NE 
OM.  NO ---MY  WORST  LLsilO  AND  GOOD  SUA&C 

jaMs%r0'tb  enemy-swcev — ^  - 


Wm  WINTER  SLUMP  A II 

/--"V  -5  LOOKING  FOR  A  ^ 
, — DAIRY  HERD  WHOSE, 
'  T.vsl  PRODUCTION  I  CAN 

y  SPOIL-.-- AH-H-H-.t 
-7  THERE’S  ONE 


Get  the  difference  in  production  with  plenty  of  room  for  good  silage  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  Premium  quality  •  low  co6t.  Save  extra  with  early  order  discount. 

uniTe ps ax  steel* sSxfcoT  I 

Box  217  R  Weedeport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COFOSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


Name , 


"I  Can’t  Afford  Pen  Stabling 


[ Following  is  the  experience  of  a 
Pennsylvania  dairyman  with  a  pen 
stable — the  so-called  dairy  barn  of 
the  future.  Readers  having  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  type  of  housing  are 
invited  to  tell  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
of  their  views.  —  Ed.] 

Can  we  afford  to  pen  stable?  1 
doubt  it.  After  two  years,  I  believe 
that  it  only  cost  me  money.  Fll  try 
to  explain  why. 

I  did  not  have  a  model  pen  stable, 
for  sure,  yet  in  some  ways,  I  under¬ 
stand,  it  worked  out  more  effectively 
than  so-called  ideal  kinds.  I  merely 
remodelled  an  old  stable  for  the 
loafing  area  and  built  a  simple 
U-type  milking  parlor  beside  it.  The 
only  expense  was  for  concrete  and 
for  some  pipe.  The  48x52x9-foot  loaf¬ 
ing  pen  was  not  really  large  enough 
for  my  40  head  of  cows,  however, 
and  the  first  Winter  I  had  to  clean 
it  out  in  February.  In  my  opinion 
nothing  less  than  12  feet  would  be 
high  enough  to  handle  a  full  Win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  manure  in  that  loafing 
area.  A  cow  needs  at  least  120  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  preferably  more. 

Moreover,  the  barn  was  too  cold 
for  drinking  cups,  or  for  any  other 
type  of  water  system.  My  cows  had 
to  drink  from  a  spring-fed  pond  and 
a  small  stream  behind  the  barn. 

Due  to  their  bigger  appetites 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  air,  the 
cows  ate  more  hay  than  they  would 
have  in  the  barn.  During  the  cold 
weather  from  December  to  mid- 


March,  each  cow  ate  a  40-pound  ball 
plus  two  bushels  of  corn  silage  ana 
12  to  20  pounds  of  18-per:cent-proteil 
concentrate  feed  each  day.  She  alsl 
required  a  half  bale  of  straw  oil 
cheap  hay  each  day  to  stay  welll 
bedded. 

Some  of  the  cows  did  not  do  anjl 
better  at  the  milk  pail  than  they  had 
done  as  three-year-old  heifers  in  the 
warm  conventional  barn.  And  thej 
ate  about  twice  as  much  roughage  to 
produce  either  the  same,  or  smaller- 
certainly  no  larger — amounts  of  milk, 

At  the  prices  we  receive  for  milk, 
the  housing  we  give  to  our  cattle 
may  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  I  think  it  cost  me  at 
least  S2,000  to  pen  stable  last  Winter, 
Some  extra  manure  might  reduce 
this  somewhat. 

I  like  the  pen  stable  system  front 
the  convenience  and  ’comfort  stand 
point,  and  I  would  like  to  continue 
it.  But  I  cannot  afford  to.  Not  much, 
if  any,  labor  is  saved.  It  takes  lot  oil 
more  work  to  haul  the  extra  rough 
age  —  hay  and  bedding,  and  to  shake 
out  the  straw.  Pen  stabling  may  be 
all  right  for  cattle  housed  at  all 
times  in  buildings  that  are  plenty, 
perhaps  wastefully,  large,  but  1  do 
not  think  that  it  can  ever  work  out 
well  here  in  northern  Pennsylvania 
for  cattle  exposed  to  such  cold 
weather. 

This  Winter,  my  cows  are  back  it 
tie-stalls.  H.  Cooper 

Tioga  Co.,  Penna. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


The  Breeds  Are  Back  —  With  all 
this  crossbreeding,  strain  crossing 
and  what-not,  one  might  become  for¬ 
getful  of  the  true  breeds  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  have  made  to  Ameri¬ 
can  livestock  production  and  repro¬ 
duction.  The  release  of  a  livestock 
breed  motion  picture  is  consequently 
gratifying;  it  describes  and  portrays 
28  breeds  of  beef,  sheep  and  swine. 
The  16  mm  film  is  available  for  free 
showings  by  farm  groups;  it  runs  for 
26  minutes.  Make  requests  to  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  The  Texas  Co., 
135  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  Meaty  Hog  —  Thirty  lively 
minutes  are  promised  when  “The  Pig 
and  the  Public”  is  shown  at  your 
next  Grange,  Farm  Bureau  or  live¬ 
stock  meeting.  The  16-mm.  color, 
sound  film  is  about  the  trip  to  mar¬ 
ket  of  Farmer  Charley  Patch.  De¬ 
scribed  by  hog  producers  as  one  of 
the  best  films  on  the  subject  of  the 
meat-type  hog,  it  is  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  59  East  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
5,  Illinois. 


Non-Caustic  Drainpipe  Cleaner  — 
Septic  tank  and  cesspool  owners  now 
can  clear  drain  pipes  without  dis¬ 
turbing  bacterial  action.  FX-5,  “Bac¬ 
terial”  Drainpipe  Cleaner  is  non¬ 
caustic,  contains  bacteria  and  en¬ 
vironmental  aids,  changes  fats  and 
greases  to  liquid,  prevents  their  re¬ 
verting  to  original  form  and  pre¬ 
conditions  drain  pipes  for  maximum 
bacterial  action.  A  descriptive  leaf¬ 
let  on  this  new  product  is  available 
from  FX-Lab  Company,  77A  Okner 
Parkway,  Livingston,  N.  J. 


Greenhouse  Gardening — Lord  and 
Burnham  provides  useful  material  on 
construction  and  operation  of  glass 
greenhouses.  It  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  to  Lord  and  Burnham 
at  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Gain-Booster  Stilbestrol  —  The 
reasons  why  cattle  feeders  have  at 
cepted  and  used  stilbestrol  are  given 
in  a  new  20-page  booklet  called 
“Stilbestrol  Feeding.”  Six  pages  are 
devoted  to  detailed  gain  and  feed¬ 
saving  figures;  there  are  two  pages 
of  questions  and  answers.  The  book¬ 
let  may  be  obtained  by  sending  your 
request  to  Agricultural  Products  Di¬ 
vision,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  Indianapolis 
6.  Indiana. 


Sprayer  Choosing  and  Using  - 
It’s  desirable  to  know  definitely  whal 
to  look  for  when  choosing  a  farm 
sprayer,  and  a  leading  equipment 
manufacturer  gives  important  tips  in 
a  colorful  16-page  booklet.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  information  on  calibration 
and  on  pest  control,  both  insect  and 
weed.  A  copy  of  this  booklet  may  1)6 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  Hanson 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  270,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Feb.  6-7  —  Annual  meeting  and 
dressed  turkey  show  of  the  New  York 
State  Turkey  Assn.,  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7  —  Northeastern  Regional 
Sheep  Day,  Ratcliffe  Hicks  Arena, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Feb.  9-11  —  100th  Annual  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural 
Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 
Pa. 

Feb.  10-12  —  The  1959  Vermont 
Farm  Show,  Barre,  Vermont. 

Mar.  7-14  —  International  Flow# 
Show,  New  York  Coliseum,  Netf 
York,  N.  Y. 

March  11-12  —  Short  course  and 
symposium  on  peach  and  apple  thin- 
ning,  Blake  Hall,  N.  J.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  Univer 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

Mar.  23-27  —  48th  Annual  Fartf 
and  Home  Week,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni' 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Economies  in  1959-60  farm  budget:  $411  million  less 
soil  bank  money;  price-support  funds  down  $238 
million;  slash  in  ACP  payments  recommended;  less 


loans  for  rural  electric  an 

The  President’s  special  farm,  eco¬ 
nomic,  state  of  the  union  and  budget 
messages  went  to  Congress  one  right 
after  another.  Taken  either  individu¬ 
ally  or  all  together,  they  amount 
to  just  one  thing  for  farmers:  the 
administration  wants  to  move  farther 
and  faster  toward  less  government 
aids  to  farmers,  and  more  freedom 
for  farmers  from  government  inter¬ 
ference. 

The  budget  was  a  “balanced”  one, 
but  only  by  a  surplus  of  $70  million 
against  projected  spending  of  $77,030 
million;  also,  the  so-called  surplus 
relies  more  on  fancy  than  on  fact. 
The  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  be  so  understated 
as  to  throw  the  United  States  into  a 
billion  dollar  deficit,  even  if  other 
spending  holds  as  expected. 

The  President  asks  for  $6,450 
million  for  USDA  in  the  coming  year, 
a  cut  of  $891  million  below  estimated 
spending  in  the  current  year.  The  ex¬ 
pected  saving  is  partly  on  solid 
ground  and  partly  speculation  on  the 
weather  —  as,  indeed,  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  conceded  in  a  press 
conference.  The  soil  bank’s  acreage 
reserve  is  finished,  resulting  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $608  million.  Increases  in  the 
conservation  reserve  from  a  fiscal 
1959  estimate  of  $145  million  to  $342 
million  will  bring  the  net  soil  bank 
saving  down  to  $411  million. 

The  part  which  must  of  necessity 
be  sheer  guesswork  in  the  USDA 
budget  is  the  estimate  of  price- 
support  expenditures.  As  Benson  said 
in  the  same  press  conference,  “it  is 
impossible  to  guess  expenditures 
accurately  when  we  have  the  open- 
end  obligation”  to  buy  up  commodi¬ 
ties  under  price-support  laws.  The 
budget  conceded  that,  due  to  the 
ending  of  the  soil  bank’s  acreage 
reserve,  more  acres  would  be  planted 
in  price-supported  crops,  but  chose 
to  estimate  that  per-acre  yields  in 
1959  would  be  considerably  less  than 
the  1958  record-breaking  levels. 

Thus  the  price-support,  supply-and- 
purchase  programs  are  estimated  at 
$2,880  million,  down  $238  million 
from  last  year,  and  this  estimated 
decline  accounts  for  the  entire  United 
States  budget  surplus  more  than 
three  times  over. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  last  year 
at  this  time,  the  President  sent  up  a 
budget  estimated  slightly  under  $5 
billion  for  USDA,  and  described  it 
as  a  saving  of  $346  million  under  the 
previous  year.  It  now  appears  that 
spending  for  the  current  year  will  be 
somewhat  over  $5  billion;  a  matter  of 
$2,360  million  more  than  was  esti¬ 
mated,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Almost 
iall  USDA  programs,  other  than  price 
supports  and  the  soil  bank,  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  the  same  levels  as 
during  the  current  year.  The  gigantic 
spending  figures  outlined  in  the 
budget  were  used  as  a  base  for  the 
farm  message’s  insistence  that  Con¬ 
gress  cut  price-support  levels  and,  in 
|be  case  of  wheat,  toss  out  the  whole 
idea  of  parity  in  order  to  base  Gov¬ 
ernment  buying  on  actual  market 
Prices. 

February  7,  1959 


telephone  programs. 

These  recommendations  were  not 
unexpected,  but  the  budget’s  call  for 
a  60  per  cent  slash  in  the  Agriculture 
Conservation  Program  of  payments 
to  farmers  for  conservation  practices 
carried  out  on  their  farms  in  the  1960 
crop  year  aroused  a  storm  of  con¬ 
troversy.  To  be  cut  out  entirely 
would  be  the  so-called  annual  or 
good-farming  practices  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  part  of  the  use  of  this 
program  made  by  farmers  in  the 
Northeast.  The  program  has  been  at 
an  authorized  level  of  $250  million 
per  year,  and  the  budget  and  farm 
message  asked  that  it  be  cut  down 
to  $100  million. 

Another  proposal  contained  in  the 
budget  and  the  other  messages  would 
cut  government  lending  for  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  range 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
operating,  conservation  and  other 
loan  programs.  This  also  has  raised  a 
storm  of  protest. 

The  president  asks  that  farmers 
and  farm  co-ops  borrow  from  private 
lenders,  which  National  Rural  Elec¬ 
tric  Cooperative  Assoociation  presi¬ 
dent  Clyde  Ellis  terms  “turning  the 
rural  electric  co-ops  over  to  Wall 
Street.” 

Another  economy  move  hitting  soil 
and  water  conservation  is  a  proposal 
by  the  President  to  stop  all  new  pro¬ 
jects  under  the  upstream  program  of 
small  dams  on  creeks  and  river  tribu¬ 
taries,  terracing  on  farms,  etc.  Pro¬ 
jects  already  in  the  works  would  be 
finished,  however. 

The  President  said:  “Expenditures 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  are  surpassed  in  magnitude 
in  the  budget  only  by  outlays  for 
national  security  and  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt.”  Harry  Lando 


1.  What  was  the  occasion  on  which 
Jesus  gave  the  command,  “Peace, 
Be  Still!”? 

2.  Whom  did  Jesus  command  to  sit 
down  in  companies  of  fifty? 

3.  Which  of  the  disciples,  while  he 
sat  in  the  “receipt  of  customs” 
(tax  office)  was  called  by  Jesus 
to  follow  him? 

4.  Name  two  brothers  who  were 
fisherman  with  their  father  Ze- 
bedee. 

5.  To  what  was  Saul’s  (New  Testa¬ 
ment)  name  changed? 

6.  What  two  kinds  of  food  did 
Jesus  multiply  to  feed  miracu¬ 
lously  5,000  people? 

7.  What  kind  of  meat  does  the  Bible 
say  was  served  at  the  time  of  the 
return  of  the  Prodigal  son  to  his 
father’s  home? 

8.  Was  the  father  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  Simon — Joseph  or  Zacharias? 

9.  Is  it  true  or  false  that  Peter  and 
John  were  brothers? 

10.  Where  was  Paul  born? 

( Answers  on  Page  36) 


From  calf  to  cow.  Red  Rose  Dairy  Feeds  provide  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  and  energy  your  animals  need  for  good,  solid  growth  and  high 
production.  Red  Rose  Cattle  and  Dairy  Feeds  have  been  scientifically 
developed  and  then  thoroughly  proved  by  years  of  use  by  many  of 
the  nation’s  top  dairymen  and  cattle  raisers.  Ask  your  Red  Rose 
dealer  about  the  complete  Red  Rose  program.  You’ll  vote  it  “Best 
of  Feed”  for  your  herd,  too. 


Red  Rose  Dairy  and 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


&  SONS 


ESTA81ISNEO  1342 

LANCASTER.  PA  •  YORK.  PA.  •  CIRCIEVUIE.  OHIO 
TAMPA.  FIA  •  SANFORD,  N.C.  •  CHAMSIEE.  CA. 


Cattle 

Feeds 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida; 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensberg,  New  York 


FREE  OFFER 

FOR  YOU:  One  dozen  first  quality, 
Regular  39r  Standard  Nylon  Bristle 
TOOTH  BRUSHES  (S4.68  value). 
See  our  ad  in  Dealers  Mart- Automo¬ 
tive  —  Subscribers  Exchange  Pages, 
SYRACUSE  BRUSH  AND  SPECI¬ 
ALTY  COMPANY. 


a 


LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 


Feed  Value  of 
Bakery  Wastes 

What  is  the  feed  value  and  protein 
content  of  broken  ice  cream  cones 
for  cattle,  chickens,  hogs  and  dogs? 

s.  w. 

Broken  ice  cream  cones  and  other 
bakery  wastes  have  a  feeding  value 
approximating  that  of  corn  meal 
when  fed  to  cattle,  swine  and  poul¬ 
try.  Bakers’  bread  has  only  about 
three -fourths  the  feeding  value  of 
corn;  it  has  a  much  higher  moisture 
content.  Such  foods  could  be  used  in 
a  limited  way  for  dogs. 


Good  Combinations  for 
16  Per  Cent  Dairy  Ration 

I  grow  barley,  oats,  wheat  and 
corn.  What  must  be  added  with  a  32 
per  cent  supplement  to  make  a  16 
per  cent  dairy  cow  feed?  a.  g.  r. 

Use  your  home-grown  grains,  with 
the  exception  of  wheat  in  any  pro¬ 
portion  you  want  in  making  up  a 
dairy  l’ation.  Do  not  exceed  600 
pounds  of  wheat  per  ton  of  mixed 
ration.  Add  400  pounds  of  32  per 
cent  supplement  to  1,600  pounds  of 
home-grown  grains  to  give  a  16  per 
cent  ration.  You  might  consider  1,400 


pounds  of  home-grown  grains  mixed 
with  400  pounds  3^  per  cent  supple¬ 
ment  and  200  pounds  of  molasses. 
This  will  give  about  15  per  centjtotal 
protein.  Another  possibility  is  1,400 
pounds  of  your  grains  plus  400 
pounds  of  soy  bean  oil  meal  and 
200  pounds  molasses,  which  would 
make  a  ration  of  about  16Y2  per  cent 
protein.  Any  of  these  combinations 
are  satisfactory. 


Ergotled  Rye  Feed 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  I 
planted  rye.  It  was  a  bearded  variety 
and  had  much  ergot.  Is  there  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  ergot?  I  plan  to  feed  this  rye 
to  hens  and  milk  cows.  Would  this 
be  all  right?  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
ergot?  s.  j.  e. 

Dried  ergotted  rye  grains  are  used 
medicinally  to  stop  bleeding.  Do  not 
feed  ergotted  rye  to  dairy  cows.  If 
fed  in  appreciable  quantities,  ergot 


poisoning  results,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  cause  animals  to  abort. 
What  the  effect  might  be  in  feeding 
ergotted  rye  to  poultry  is  uncertain, 
but  the  birds  probably  would  select  | 
the  better  heads  and  leave  the  in-  - 
fected  ones.  Discard  the  entire  batch! 
of  rye  and  buy  certified  rye  seed  for 
planting  this  year.  There  may  be  j 
ways  of  treating  your  present  rye  for 
ergot,  but  it  would  be  preferable 
to  start  fresh  with  clean  feed. 


When  Sow  Aborts 

I  recently  bred  one  of  my  sows 
which  previously  brought  one  litter. 
She  looked  as  though  she  were  going 
to  bring  her  pigs.  Her  udder  dropped 
down,  then  dried  up  a  few  days 
later.  We  found  no  sign  that  she 
had  eaten  the  pigs.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  happened?  a.  c. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what 
happened  to  your  sow,  but  it  sounds 
very  much  as  though  she  may  have 
aborted  her  litter.  Sometimes  the 
sow  will  eat  all  evidences  of  the 
abortion.  Her  udder  would  dry  up  in 
a  few  days  as  you  described.  There 
are  several  different  causes  for  abor 
tion  and  it  is  possible  that  she  might 
not  abort  another  litter  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  breed  her  again.  This  decision 
would  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
age  of  the  sow  and  also  how  good 
a  mother  she  was  with  her  first 
litter. 


Fencing  for  Sheep 

We  are  thinking  of  buying  some 
sheep  to  utilize  five  acres  of  idle 
land.  It  will  cost  about  $200  just  for 
fencing.  Do  sheep  need  any  special 
care?  j.  g. 

One  thing  extremely  important  is 
that  fencing  for  sheep  be  such  as  to 
keep  them  confined  and  to  keep  dogs 
aw'ay.  Sheep  do  not  require  any 
elaborate  housing,  but  they  do  need 
clean  quarters  and  some  protection 
from  the  weather,  particularly  rain 
and  snow.  There  are  several  books 
available  on  sheep  raising.  Your 
state  agricultural  extension  service 
will  send  you  literature  upon  request. 


Wet  Calf?  Ventilate 

What  makes  a  calf  wet  all  the 
time9  I  have  an  Ayrshire  calf  two 
weeks  old  and  she  is  as  wet  as  though 
water  were  thrown  on  her.  Could 
she  be  raised  for  a  cow?  mrs.  l.  c. 

If  the  dampness  you  refer  to  on 
the  Ayrshire  calf  is  when  she  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  barn,  it  indicates  that  the 
barn  is  too  damp  and  the  calf  is 
sweating.  There  is  evidently  nothing 
wrong  with  the  calf.  The  stable 
should  be  better  ventilated.  Calves 
do  not  suffer  from  cold  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  dry  and  have  a  dry 
bed.  Do  not  start  ventilating  the  barn 
while  the  calf  is  still  quite  damp- 
Choose  a  day  when  it  is  not  too  cold 
outside  and  gradually  dry  out  the 
stable.  Try  to  keep  it  that  way  in  the 
future.  R.  Albrectsen 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


From  her  successful  Pond  Acre  Farm  In 
Craryville,  New  York,  Helen  S.  Hyland 
highly  endorses  the  use  of  FLORIDA  CIT¬ 
RUS  PULP  as  the  best  of  feed  for  the  best 
of  breed. 

According  to  Miss  Hyland,  .  .  We 
have  been  using  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  ever 
since  it  came  on  the  market,  and  find  it  to 
be  a  very  necessary  part  of  our  feeding 
program  for  test  cows.  In  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  made  nine  National  Class 
Leading  records  with  our  Guernsey  cows 
and  we  feel  sure  that  citrus  pulp,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  our  other  feed,  has  played  a 
most  important  part  in  our  success  with 
the  test  cows. 

"We  also  use  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in 
making  grass  silage,  as  we  feel  it  definitely 


adds  to  the  palatability  of  the  silage. 

"I  personally  could  not  be  without  citrus 
pulp,  as  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the  best  fillers  on 
the  market.  Its  high  fat  content  and 
palatability  make  it  a  must  in  any  success¬ 
ful  dairy  feeding  program." 

More  and  more  successful  dairymen 
and  dairywomen  rely  on  FLORIDA  CITRUS 
PULP  to  aid  in  high  milk  production.  It 
is  high  in  TDN  [Total  Digestible  Nutrient] 
content .  . .  74.9%  according  to  Morrison's 
latest  figures.  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP 
is  fed  satisfactorily  and  easily,  with  no 
special  equipment  needed  for  handling  or 
storing. 

For  higher  milk  production  —  for  high¬ 
er  profits  —  include  FLORIDA  CITRUS 
PULP  in  yOur  year  'round  feed  program! 


i 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  book¬ 
let  about  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  — 
gives  complete  analysis  and  feeding 
instructions.  Write  to: 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 
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Mastitis  Roundup 


( cont’d  from  'page  3) 

Management  is  most  important  to 
prevention  and  control.  G.  A. 
Bowling  of  Strathglass  Farms,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  claims  that  mastitis 
is  induced  —  or  prevented  —  better 
than  90  per  cent  buy  it.  “There  is 
more  mastitis  in  the  man  than  in 
the  cow”,  declares  Earl  Hackett,  a 
big-scale  Vermont  dairyman,  and 
paying  his  men  on  a  commission 
basis  has  been  his  “best  cure.”  “More 
mastitis  comes  from  carelessness”, 
agrees  Pennsylvania’s  Frank  Good¬ 
year;  he  sprinkles  a  non-slip  agent 
on  the  floors,  feeds  no  more  than  18 
pounds  of  grain  per  day,  and  de¬ 
horns  all  his  Holsteins.  After  40 
years  in  farming,  Dr.  Hopper  feels 
that  prevention  is  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tor,  “really  all  that  we  need  to  deal 
with.” 


This  is  the  so-called  California  Mas • 
test  kit ,  the  quick  and  accurate  by- 
the-cow  aid  to  detection  of  mastitis. 


“The  most  important  procedure  to 
prevent  and  cure  mastitis  is  to  milk 
the  cows  out  thoroughly  at  every 
milking”,  Vernon  D.  Mudgett  of 
Deershorn  Guernsey  Farm,  Sterling 
Junction,  Mass.,  believes.  One  badly 
infected  herd  he  knows  was  90  per 
cent  cured  by  simply  stripping  the 
cows  completely.  He  is  able  to  cure 
most  quarters  by  stripping  out  every 
half  hour  or  so.  In  one  very  bad 
case,  however — the  cow  had  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  108  degrees — injection  of 
five  cc.  of  streptomycin  intramuscu¬ 
larly  and  250  cc.  of  sulfamethazine 
in  the  jugular  vein  brought  quick 
and  complete  cure.  Breeding  for 
small,  well-attached  udders  and 
quick  milking  are  important,  too, 
thinks  Mudgett. 

F.  M.  Stedman,  manager  of  the 
Jersey  herd  at  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  stresses  the  worth  of 
being  on  a  definite  control  program 
under  the  guidance  of  a  veterinarian. 
To  Oscar  Crabtree  of  Green  Meads 
Guernsey  Farm,  Richmond,  Mass., 
sound  milking,  viz.,  “wash  udders,  use 
strip  cup,  fast  and  clean  milking, 
stripping  if  needed,  and  dipping  teat 
cups  in  antiseptic  solution  between 
cows”  is  the  essence  of  control.  In¬ 
fected  quarters,  he  emphasizes, 
should  be  milked  out  last  and  treated 
with  antibiotics.  At  Brigham  Farm, 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  if  flaky  milk  appears 
and  if  any  of  the  Jerseys’  tempera¬ 
ture  is  up,  E.  S.  Brigham  adminsters 
antibiotics  orally  first,  then  intra¬ 
muscularly,  and  as  a  last  resort  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  udder. 

Clean  Comfort,  No  Slipping, 

No  Drafts 

Paul  Dean,  herdsman  at  Cornell 
University,  recommends  using  the 
strip  cup,  massaging  the  udder  with 
hot  towels  until  milk  is  let  down, 
then  putting  on  the  machine  within 
two  minutes.  He  machine  strips  for 
30  seconds.  William  Chilcoat  stresses 
the  “importance  of  breeding  strong, 
rugged  cattle;  “mastitis  may  be 
secondary  to  other  diseases.”  Forced 


ventilation  in  his  barns  prevents 
drafts,  and  lime  is  spread  on  the 
floors  and  in  the  gutters  for  sanita¬ 
tion  and  to  prevent  slipping.  Recent 
experiments  in  France  reveal  that 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate  on 
stable  floors  is  of  very  definite  aid 
in  reducing  mastitis  infection.  Wen¬ 
dell  Sweet,  herdsman  at  Concord 
Farms,  Woodbourne,  N.  Y.,  stresses 
proper  stall  width  and  abundant  bed¬ 
ding.  While  the  “veterinarian  is  your 
best  adviser  on  medication”,  recog¬ 
nizes  Sweet,  he  uses  penicillin- 
streptomycin,  with  cortisone,  or  nitro- 
furazone  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble 
with  the  Brown  Swiss.  Laboratory 
checking  of  all  quarters  at  Concord 
Farms  is  a  regular  practice. 

Sulfa,  Selection,  the  Dry  Period 

Lee  Boyce  would  use  a  shot  of 
terramycin  if  garget  turned  up;  he 
finds  an  oblet  of  sulfamethazine  or¬ 
ally  helpful,  too.  Carl  H.  Swenson 
Jr.  selects  bulls  from  cow  families 
known  for  good  udders  and  good 
milk-out  for  three  generations.  He 
makes  sure  his  Fernbrook  Farm  Hol¬ 
steins  at  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y., 
have  5V2-  to  six-foot  wide  stalls;  ade¬ 
quate  platform  length  is  also  impor¬ 
tant.  Swenson,  like  many  dairymen, 
believes  the  dry  period  particularly 
critical,  and  he  treats  each  quarter 
with  an  antibiotic  during  this  time. 
Marlu  Farm  does  this,  too,  finding 
that  it  controls  so-called  sub-clinical 
cases  that  frequently  appear  then. 
In  England,  the  first  21  days  of  the 
dry  period  have  been  observed  to  be 
the  most  crucial  time  for  mastitis  in¬ 
fection.  The  University  of  Illinois 
suggests  dipping  teats  in  a  five-per¬ 
cent  tincture  of  iodine  twice  within 


MANUFACTURER’S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
INCHES  OF  VACUUM  AND  PULSATION  SPEED 
OF  VARIOUS  MILKING  MACHINES 


Kind 

'Vacuum  on  Line 

Pulsations 
per  Minute 

Anderson 

13  Vi  inches 

46  to  50 

Chore  Boy 

10 

70  to  75 

Conde — old  pulscrtor — 
Model  ”M" 

1 1-13  inches  (#10  inflations)  58  to  60 

13-15  '*  (#13  inflations)  64  to  66 

Conde — new  pulaator— 
Conde 

10-12  ”  (#10  inflations)  56  to  60 

12-14  "  (#13  inflations)  60  to  64 

DeLaval  Magnetic 

IS  inches 

*'48  to  50 

DeLaval  Sterling 

is 

48  to  SO 

DeLaval  Magnetic 
(new  model) 

12'/j-13  inches 

"45  to  48 

DeLaval  Sterling 
(new  model) 

12  '/i-13  " 

45  to  48 

Empire— old  model 

IS  to  16  inches 

48  to  60 

Empire — new  model 

13  inches 

44  to  48 

Hinman 

10  to  10  Vi  inches 

65  to  70 

McCormick-Deering, 
old  model 

1415  inches 

48  to  52 

McCormick-Deering, 
new  model 

12-14  "  optional 

48  to  S2 

Perfection— old  model 

13  inches 

48  to  60 

Perfection — new  model 

13  " 

45  to  SO 

Rite-Way  (long  tube) 

15  “ 

38  to  40 

Rite-Way  (short  tube) 

IS  " 

48  to  60 

Sears  Farm  Master 

13  ” 

45  to  50 

Surge  with  heavy  check 
valve  in  head 

IS  " 

48  to  60 

Surge  with  (removable) 
light  check  valve  in  head 

13  " 

48  to  60 

Universal — long  tube 

10  la  1 1  inches 

58  to  60 

Universal — short  tube 

10  to  11  " 

58  to  60 

'Flow  of  vacuum  may  bo  retarded  if  line  is  plugged  with  dirt 
grease  or  dried  milk  deposits.  Clean  vacuum  line  with  a  hot 
lye  solution  (one  13  ounce  can  in  5  gallons  water)  every  one  to 
three  months. 

**The  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  can  be  changed  only  by  a 
service  man.  All  other  machines  have  pulsators  which  can  be 
adjusted  by  the  operator. 


24  hours  of  the  last  dry-off  milking. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Winter,  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio,  finds  that  collodion  works  well 
for  this.  Dr.  James  Murphy  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  established  that  the 
teat  end  is  the  best  place  at  which 
to  fight  entrance  of  mastitis  organ¬ 
isms.  V.  M.  White  washes  off  any 
injured  quarter  with  alcohol,  then 
injects  penicillin;  he  strips  all  his 
cows  by  hand,  “thereby  checking  the 
udder.”  W.  A.  Dodge  is  concerned 
with  contaminated  cloths  being  used 
to  massage  cows’  udders. 

Many  dairymen  stress  the  merit  of 
leaving  milking  machines  on  only  as 
long  as  milk  flows.  K.  C.  Sly  em¬ 
phasizes  ( cont’d  on  following  page) 


Steinhorst 

A  GREAT  NAME  IN  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 


"Cadttoti -  Sized  ”, ,  for  YOU  ! 


Investing  in  a  tank  that  is  too  large 
or  too  small?  We  can  “Custom-Size” 
our  tanks  to  your  particular  require¬ 
ments —  and  pocketbook  as  well! 
Send  for  full  particulars  today! 


r 

I 

i 

i 


William  C.  Steinhorst, 
President 


ept.  RN-2N 


To:  BILL  STEINHORST 

I’m  interested!  Send  me  more  information. 

I  now  produce - lbs.  of  milk  at  peak  production 

NAME: _ _ 

STREET  or  RFD: _ _ _ 


Bulk  Milk  Cooling  Tanks 


CITY  or  TOWN: _ 

EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 


.STATE:. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


YOU'LL 
LIKE 
THE 


am  transport  DisKing 


CUTS  DEEPER... LASTS  LONGER 


•  FAST  ADJUSTING  GANG  ANGLE — front  and  rear  gangs  adjust 
independently  ...  in  seconds  . . .  easy,  too! 

•  ONE-PIECE  BOX  FRAME  electrically  welded  for  perfect  align¬ 
ment — and  a  strong  “backbone." 

•  7'  TO  14'  WIDTHS. 

•  Triple  sealed  ball  bearings — Easier  pulling.  Never  need  greasing. 

Write  us  today  for  descriptive  literature 

N  SALES  COMPANY*  Dept.  r-i 

905  Longview  Avenue  •  Mansfield,  0. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend*  s  Name 


R.F.D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


February  7,  1959 
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M  Mk  MINNEAPOLIS 

/SnOLlNE 


SPECIAL! 


PRE-SEASON 


PRICE 

SLASH 

on 

335 

and 

445 

FARM 

TRACTORS ! 

Hurry  to  see 
your  dealer  now! 


M  JM  MINNEAPOLIS 

Moline 


Mastitis  Roundup 


Dr.  Winter  finds,  the  treatment  has 
produced  “very  happy  results.” 

Antibiotic  Treatment 

Criticism  of  antibiotics  in  mastitis 
therapy  has  mounted  recently.  The 
charges  include:  they  encourage  more 
virulent  organisms;  germs  have 
grown  resistant  to  them;  they  de¬ 
sensitize  humans  to  their  therapeutic 
effects;  they  lead  to  difficulties  in 
cheese-making.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  terms  them  adulter¬ 
ants  that  must  be  eliminated  from 
our  food  supply;  it  would  ban  milk 
from  any  quarter  within  72  hours 
treated  with  them.  Dairymen  have 
been  called  “drug  addicts”;  they  use 
75  tons  per  year.  Because  a  “super 


Gallon  Jug  Business 
Sold  for  $10  Million 

The  Lawson  Milk  Company  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  famous  throughout  the 
nation  for  its  pioneering  of  the 
gallon  milk  jug,  has  been  sold  for 
$10  million  to  Consolidated  Foods 
Corp.  of  Chicago. 

Starting  with  three  stores  in  1939 
after  five  years  of  door-to-door  ped¬ 
dling,  the  Lawson  Company  now  has 
173  retail  stores  in  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  area  and,  according  to  J.  J. 
Lawson,  pioneer  and  president,  is 
planning  the  opening  of  40  to  50  new 
stores  this  year. 

The  Lawson  success  in  the  milk 
distribution  business  has  been  keyed 
to  the  gallon  jug,  sold  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis  through  Lawson- 
franchised  neighborhood  stores.  The 
company’s  operation  has  resulted  in 
higher  prices  to  producers  from 
whom  milk  is  bought,  and  lower 
prices  for  consumers  to  whom  milk 
is  sold. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  sale  to 
Consolidated  Foods,  it  is  agreed  that 
all  Lawson  policies  and  programs 
will  be  continued.  Age  and  health 
problems  are  assigned  as  the  main 
reasons  for  the  Lawsons’  sale.  Law- 
son  personnel,  however,  is  being 


N.  Y.’s  1959  Century  Farms 


plague”  is  feared,  100,000  unit 
has  been  placed  as  the  limit  foi 
penicillin  in  a  single  infusion.  Man) 
state  extension  dairy  specialists  point 
out  that  10  years  after  introduced 
of  the  antibiotics  for  udder  infusioi 
to  stop  mastitis,  the  problem  is  today 
worse  than  ever. 

Nevertheless,  most  dairymen  rely 
on  the  sulfas  and  the  antibiotics,  and 
their  use  is  a  part  of  most  official 
control  programs.  Veterinarians  can 
prescribe  them  best,  but  penicillin, 
Aureomycin,  Terramycin,  streptomy. 
cin,  bacitracin,  neomycin  and  others 
remain  of  definite  aid  to  treatment 
and  control  of  mastitis,  particularly 
that  caused  by  streptococci.  And  they 
are  being  improved.  Nitrofurazone  is 
a  new  chemical  reported  to  bring  fine 
results,  and  chlorquinaldol  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  well  where  the  anti¬ 
biotics  encounter  resistance. 


taken  over  intact  by  the  purchaser, 
Consolidated  Foods  is  the  nation’s 
largest  wholesale  distributor  of 
staple  groceries  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Lawson  dairy  business  is  an 
important  step  in  the  company’s 
long-range  program  in  food  di¬ 
versification. 


Milk  Differentials  Re¬ 
duced  for  Dec.  and  Jan, 

The  plus  differential  to  nearby 
milk  producers  supplying  the  New 
York  metropolitan  market,  which 
was  raised  last  November,  was  re¬ 
duced  in  December  and  again  in 
January.  The  main  reason  for  this 
change  is  the  rise  or  fall  of  fluid 
milk  utilization.  The  December  drop 
in  this  differential  amounted  to  4.8 
cents  per  cwt.,  and  in  January  an 
additional  7.2  cents. 


We-Gotta  Tish,  three-year-old 
Brown  Swiss  cow  of  Peter  Klotz- 
bach  and  Sons’,  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  selected  as  a  reserve  eastern 
Brown  Swiss  Bell  Ringer. 


T.  R.  Penoyer,  No.  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  recently  purchased  five  regis¬ 
tered  Hereford  beef  heifers  from 
Sylvester  Graff,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


(cont’d  from  preceding  page)  it  and 
at  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Marshall 
Hawes  takes  advantage  of  new 
teat-cup  releasers  that  cut  off 
vacuum  —  and  milking  —  as  soon 
as  milk  stops  coming.  While  pro¬ 
viding  for  20  to  30  seconds  of 
stripping  action,  these  definitely  pre¬ 
vent  overmilking  of  individual  quar¬ 
ters.  They  also  tend  themselves  to 
detect  infection;  they  will  not  milk 
gargety  quarters.  Being  made  avail¬ 
able  generally  now  in  the  Northeast, 
these  new  lids  fit  most  any  surcingle 
milker.  G.  A.  Bowling  declares  that 
proper  milking  will  cure  mastitis  in 
most,  any  cow  kept  clean  and  bed¬ 
ded,  comfortable  and  free  of  drafts. 

In  California,  where  mastitis  re¬ 
search  is  perhaps  most  intense,  Dr. 
Schalm  has  found  that  “the  narrow- 
bore  stretched  liner  is  the  ideal  rub¬ 
ber  inflation  for  all  milking  machines 
.  .  .using  12  to  15  inches  of  vacuum 
at  the  teat.”  Where  mastitis  does  not 
disappear  after  conversion  from  the 
moulded  type — it  usually  does,  it  has 
generally  after  correction  of  vacuum 
or  pulsation.  Both  Dr.  Schalm  and 
the  DeLaval  Separator  Company 
recommend  flushing  out  of  vac¬ 
uum  lines  with  hot  lye  water  (12 
ounces  of  lye  in  five  gallons  of  water) 
at  least  once  a  month  and  prefer¬ 
ably  once  a  week  so  as  to  maintain 
vacuum  and  prevent  fluctuations  in 
it.  The  New  Yoi'k  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recommends  boiling  in¬ 
flations  in  a  two-teaspoons-per-quart- 
of-water  lye  solution  every  week  for 
15  minutes. 

Segregation  and  Science 

Segregation  of  the  cows  so  that 
suspicious  and  infected  ones  are 
milked  last  is  almost  universally 
recommended  and  practiced.  The 
University  of  Vermont  suggests 
quarantining  new  cows  for  30  days. 
Many  successful  dairymen  cooperate 
to  advantage  with  the  mastitis  con¬ 
trol  programs  established  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  state  colleges  of  agriculture. 
These  put  detection  and  treatment  on 
a  steady,  scientific  basis. 

No  vaccine  has  yet  proved  gener¬ 
ally  effective  against  mastitis,  but  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  one  said  to  give 
“some  promise.”  Dr.  J.  H.  Winter 
also  reports  success  in  curing  the 
disease  by  injection  of  mastitis  milk 
subcutaneously  in  the  necks  of  in¬ 
fected  cattle;  so-called  mixed  bovine 
bacterins  have  also  aided.  Saltpetre 
has  been  fed  with  success,  as  have 
poke  root  and  Epsom  salts;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  also  useful  in  hot  packs.  Manu¬ 
al  massage  of  infected  quarters  can 
be  of  great  aid.  The  so-called  Hovde 
Method  Of  mastitis  control  involving 
massage  of  the  udder  by  means  of 
an  electrode  running  off  a  high  fre¬ 
quency  generator  is  called  “success¬ 
ful.”  This  method  also  provides  for 
“charged”  drinking  water  for  in¬ 
fected  cows;  this  water,  “saturated” 
by  immersion  of  an  electrode  in  it, 
is  supposed  to  cure  the  digestive 
causes  of  mastitis.  For  unusually  in¬ 
fected  quarters  Dr.  Winter  recom¬ 
mends  antibiotics  in  the  teat  fol¬ 
lowed  by  infusion  of  a  40/80-ounce 
dose  of  this  mixture:  24  ounces  of 
triple  sulfonamides,  12  ounces  of 
baking  soda,  eight  ounces  of  kero¬ 
sene,  and  enough  iodized  oil  to  make 
one  gallon.  The  iodized  oil  is  made 
by  adding  a  level  teaspoon  of  com¬ 
mon  iodine  crystals  to  a  gallon  of 
household  mineral  oil.  Non-irritating, 


The  Order  of  Century  Farms  of 
New  York  State  was  enlarged  to 
82  by  the  award  of  four  1959  ci¬ 
tations  at  the  127th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society  in  Syracuse  last  month. 
The  families  and  farms  honored 
were  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Wilson,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  Coun¬ 
ty  —  Mrs.  Wilson  is  the  former 
Edith  Doi’land,  descendant  of  the 
original  family;  James  W.  Fife  of 
Waddington,  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty;  Mrs.  Lois  Reynolds  and  her 
son,  Willard  R.  Reynolds,  of 
Franklinville,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty;  and  Earl  T.  Roberts  of  Paris, 
Oneida  County. 

The  291-acre  Dorland-Wilson 
Farm  has  been  in  the  family  146 
years.  Producing  beef  cattle  and 
dairy  replacements,  the  farm  has 
among  its  many  distinctions  a 
still  excellent  stand  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  sowed  30  years  ago.  Tre¬ 
foil  seed  is  a  specialty  of  the  Wil¬ 
sons’.  A  fine  Jersey  herd  of  34 
milking  cows  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  280-acre,  140-year  Fife’s 
dairy  farm.  Money  for  purchase 


of  the  original  land  and  cattle  was 
earned  by  Fife’s  Scot  ancestors 
working  on  the  Lake  Champlain 
Canal.  The  Reynolds  Farm  has 
been  in  the  family  110  years.  Com¬ 
prising  502  acres — an  additional 
100  are  rented,  it  is  a  hill  farm 
specializing  in  dairying,  trefoil 
seed  production,  and  maple  syrup. 
Its  land  lies  1,600  and  2,100  feet 
above  sea  level.  On  the  168-year- 
old,  665-acre  Roberts’  Cedar  Hill 
Farm  are  2,500  hens  and  160  head 
of  cattle,  with  94  milking;  crops 
range  from  corn  and  oats  to  beans 
and  peas.  Resources  in  1914  to¬ 
taled  160  acres,  25  hens,  a  blind 
horse,  a  cutter  and  37  cents  in 
cash! 

Citation  as  a  New  York  Century 
Farm  is  not  made  automatically. 
The  farms  have  more  than  just 
the  distinction  of  family  tenure 
for  100  years.  Century  Farms  are 
successful  farms.  Community  ser¬ 
vice  is  an  integral  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Century  Farm  families, 
too.  They  are  as  representative  of 
tomorrow’s  agriculture  as  they 
are  of  yesterday’s  and  today’s. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


DAIRY 


Program  for  Dairy  Industry 


Part  II 

Effective  Production  Controls 

Certainly  no  favorable  price  for 
milk  can  be  maintained  without  an 
effective  form  of  production  control. 
Most  producers  are  coming  to  this 
realization  and  the  primary  question 
is  how  to  initiate  such  a  program  and 
what  form  should  be  adopted. 

This  plan  suggests  that  individual 
buyers  be  allowed  to  regulate  their 
intake  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
is  used  in  handler- type  pools.  How¬ 
ever,  a  buyer  should  be  required  to 
effect  any  cutback  on  a  percentage 
basis  so  that  individual  producers 
would  not  face  sudden  loss  of  market 
and  to  prevent  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  It  seems  to  us  that,  with  guar¬ 
anteed  prices,  producers  would  be 
more  willing  to  accept  whatever  pro¬ 
duction  control  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  them,  rather  than  to  reduce 
production  first  without  any  guaran¬ 
ty  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

Would  Stimulate  Sales  Effort 

Milk  buyers  have  a  history  of  pay¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible  regardless 
of  size  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  volume  the  No.  1  requisite  of 
handler  profits,  a  dealer  would  not 
invoke  quotas  on  his  patrons  until 
absolutely  necessary.  This  would 
stimulate  their  sales  effort  and  could 
very  well  prove  to  be  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  plan  for  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  that  could  be  devised.  Any 
quotas  which  were  established  might 
belong  half  to  the  producer  and  half 
to  the  market  so  that  a  producer  who 
discontinued  shipping  could  sell  half 
his  quota.  The  remaining  fraction 
should  belong  to  the  market,  to  be 
either  allowed  to  new  producers  or 
used  to  increase  existing  quotas. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  handlers 
would  not  impose  any  production 
control  if  they  could  move  all  sur¬ 
plus  into  government  hands  at  a 


profit.  It  has  been  argued  that  deal¬ 
ers  could  not  pay  minimum  class 
prices  without  government  supports. 
We  see  little  basis  for  this  argument' 
since  industry  is  compelled  to  pay 
fixed  wages  without  any  guaranty  of 
government  purchase  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  have  suggested  that  milk 
buyers  be  entitled  to  recover  legiti¬ 
mate  costs  on  products  sold  to  the 
government  which  should  give  them 
sufficient  protection  and  allow  some 
leeway  on  any  control  program. 

With  dealers’  claims  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  subject  to  possible  government 
audit  and  investigation  and  with 
fines  and  prosecution  in  case  of  at¬ 
tempted  fraud,  it  does  not  seem  that 
variations  in  dealer  costs  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  major  problem.  It  would  not 
seem  reasonable  that  government 
purchases  could  be  reduced  by  one 
half  of  the  present  rate  and  that  this 
amount  could  be  disposed  of  by  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  needy,  to  the  school  lunch 
program  and  veterans  institutions 
with  benefits  to  all  concerned. 

Advantages  of  Program 

We  believe  that  this  program  is 
preferable  to  others  which  have  been 
advanced  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  simple  with  the  need  of  no 
great  administrative  facilities  other 
than  those  now  in  use. 

2.  It  emphasizes  the  equal  im¬ 
portance  of  farm  cooperatives  in  our 
economy,  along  with  labor  unions 
and  industrial  groups,  and  it  gives 
these  cooperatives  the  bargaining 
power  which  is  so  noticeably  lacking 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  It  provides  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  in  that  each  area  would 
bargain  for  its  own  price  and  thereby 
accept  whatever  degree  of  produc¬ 
tion  control  necessary  to  maintain 
such  a  price. 

The  consuming  public  would  be 
protected  in  that  at  no  time  could 
a  price  of  more  than  parity  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  imposed  upon  them  by  milk 
handlers.  Lorton  Blair 


Book  Note 

Dairy  Handbook  and  Dictionary — 
By  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Editor.  This  big 
book  of  dairying  information  starts 
with  feeding,  continues  through  cat¬ 
tle  genetics,  milk  flavors  and  bulk 
tanks,  and  then  discusses  forage 
crops  before  defining  milk  and  dairy 
terms  in  the  second-part  Dictionary. 
Consideration  is  given  by  guest  au¬ 
thors  to  care  of  cows,  artificial  breed¬ 
ing,  milk  secretion,  processing,  sani¬ 
tation,  bacteriology,  marketing,  milk 
as  a  food,  buttermaking,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  dried  milk,  dairy  cleaners, 
dairy  buildings,  pipeline  milking,  in¬ 
sects  and  disease,  the  dairy  breeds 
and  milk  goats. 

This  843-page  book  offers  the  milk 
producer  and  processor  information 
and  ideas  vbeyond  their  usual  ken, 
and  so  has  definite  reference  value. 
Prof.  Frandsen’s  inclusion  of  ex¬ 
tremely  common  terms  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  seems  unnecessary,  but  his 
comprehensiveness  is  admirable. 
Bai-ry  statistics,  recipes,  formulas, 
tables  of  conversion  are  included. 

The  Dairy  Handbook  and  Diction¬ 
ary  can  well  fill  the  empty  space 
that  America’s  dairy  bookshelves 
have  too  long  had  for  an  almost 
definitive  reference.  This  is  a  good 
and  honest  work,  and  many  dairymen 


will  find  it  of  both  immediate  and 
permanent  interest  and  use. 

For  sale  at  $10.50  by  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents 
add  32  cents  city  sales  tax.) 


Harold  W.  Tifft  of  Lacona,  N.  Y., 
has  been  named  to  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee.  President 
of  the  Lacona  Local  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Co-operative,  Tifft  is  a 
member  of  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange. 


Calf’s  Sire  Four  Years  Dead 
This  Holstein  calf  at  Ohio  State 
University  was  born  almost  four 
years  after  the  death  of  her  sire. 
Dean  Shoemaker,  (r.)  used  37-month 
old  frozen  semen,  the  last  ampule  of 
Rag  Apple  Var  Model’s,  to  breed  the 
three-vear-old  dam. 


STAR  LINE 


HARVARD 


ILLINOIS 


YOU  CAN  ADD  MORE  COWS 

CD*  *  .  when  you  mechanize  with  a 


STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 


The  work  horse  of  the  modern 
dairy  barn  lets  you  enlarge  your 
herd  and  your  income.  There's  a 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner  for  your 
barn  and  your  budget . . .  from  the 
fully  automatic  endless  chain 
models  to  the  economical  Roll- 
a-way. 


CD  •  •  ♦  when  you 
modernize  with  all 
STARLINE  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


Continuous  manufacture 
of  quality  steel  barn 
equipment  since  1908 
assures  you  of  extra 
years  of  trouble  free 
service. 


(•  VENTILATORS  •  FANS  $  WATER  BOWLS 
•  WINDOWS  •  STALLS  +  BARN  CLEANER 


A  Starline  Planned  Barn  is  streamlined  to  save  you 
labor  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  most  for 
your  construction  dollar.  Ask  for  a  Starline  Plan. 


A  small  initial  investment  will  Starline  equip  your  farm. 


HARVARD.  ILLINOIS 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  quality  born 
•equipment  tor  over  75  years 
Copyright  I9S9,  Starve,  Inc. 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  46 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  on 

Q  Starline  Barn  Cleaners  □  Starline  Barn  Equipment 
□  Starline  Barn  Planning  Service 


NAME 


RFO  a  TOWN 


Check  for  special  literature  if  student  □ 
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r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


Craine  Concrete  Staves  are  tongue-and- 
grooved  on  all  4  sides — lock  securely  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  solid  silo  wall  that  “can 
take  it”  under  any  test  of  time,  wind  or 
weather.  For  more  reasons  why  Craine 
is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 

MAIL  COUPON 

for  this  I  You  get 

FREE  BOOKLET  | 

r _ _ _ 

2  CRAINE,  INC., 

I  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  R-219 

*  Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 

J  FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 

J  dealer’s  name. 

j  Name . 

i 

I  Address . 

I 

I  . 

*- — --  OUR  5 7 T H  YEAR  --- 


4  TREATMENTS  IN  1 


Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6ec  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  regulations. 

AND  REMEMBER-  jj” 

HANFORD’S 

MASTITIS  TREATMENTS 
IN  THE  HANDY  TUBES 

Available  in  several  preparations:  pH* 
Penicillin  Dihydro  -  Streptomycin, 

High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotie,  Sulfa. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  reliable  HAN¬ 
FORD'S. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syrotuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


FREE  FOR 


ASTHMA 


j Breeding  Leanness  into  Hogs 


How  fast  and  how  much  can  the 
lean-to-fat  ratio  in  hog  carcasses  be 
changed  through  selective  breeding? 

In  three  generations  of  Duroc  hogs 
at  USDA’s  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  selection  for 
low  fat  actually  decreased  backfat 
thickness  by  11  per  cent.  Similarly, 
selection  for  high  fat  increased  back- 
fat  by  14  per  cent.  Animals  with 
significantly  less  backfat  than  herd 
average  transmitted  about  41  per 
cent  of  this  advantage  to  their  off¬ 
spring.  Animals  chosen  with  more 
backfat  then  herd  average  transmit¬ 
ted  about  57  per  cent  of  this.  Selec¬ 
tion  was  thus  somewhat  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  increasing  backfat  than  in 


decreasing  it. 

Carcasses  of  the  third-generation 
Duroc  hogs  bred  for  leanness  pro¬ 
vided  three  per  cent  greater  yields  of 
trimmed  hams,  loins,  and  shoulder 
butts.  The  specially  bred  fat-line 
averaged  0.6  per  cent  higher  in  bacon 
and  five  per  cent  higher  in  other  fat 
cuts.  Thus,  for  every  200-pound 
Duroc  marketed,  third-generation 
lean-line  pigs  averaged  6.2  pounds 
more  lean  and  10  pounds  less  fat 
than  fat-line  animals.  The  fat  Durocs, 
however,  yielded  1.2  pounds  more 
bacon  and,  with  15  per  cent  more 
intramuscular  fat,  produced  roast 
pork  with  more  tenderness,  flavor 
and  juiceness.  Selection  in  the  York¬ 


shire  breed  is  giving  similar  results. 

In  the  foundation  stock,  backfat 
thickness  averaged  1.49  inches.  This 
increased  to  1.70  inches  in  third- 
generation  fat-line  Durocs,  and  de¬ 
creased  to  about  1.33  inches  in  the 
third-generation  lean  line.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  backfat  thickness  between 
the  lean-line  and  fat-line  Durocs  in 
the  first  generation  was  0.4  inches, 
in  the  second  0.19,  and  in  the  third 
0.37  Inches. 

Selection  for  less  backfat  increased 
length  and  height  of  the  hogs  while 
also  decreasing  body  width.  Selection 
for  high  backfat  generally  resulted 
in  shorter,  lower,  and  wider-bodied 
hogs. 


This  lean  pig  of  the  third  generation  had  only  1.34 
inches  of  backfat  at  175  pounds  liveweight.  It  is 
trim  and  long. 


But  this  fat  one,  also  third  generation,  had  1.93 
inches.  At  175  pounds,  it  is  too  short  and  low  for 
top  value. 


The  backfat  on  this  long,  30-inch  aitch 
bone  to  first  rib  —  carcass  is  only  1.67 
inches.  Its  slaughter  weight  was  211  lbs. 


This  fat  213 -lb.  carcass  had  2.42  inches  of 
backfat.  Shorter,  too,  it  measured  27  inches 
from  aitch  bone  to  first  rib. 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  Im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  855-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  7  ?§ 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  l\  1 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
*/6  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  up 
to  3000  GPH ;  or  1800  GPH  from  . 

25’  well.  I"  inlet:  3/4n  outlet.  Coup-  J 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  |</4»  inlet;  _____ 
I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
I.ABAWQ0  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


Yields  of  the  lean  carcass  included  15.5  per  cent  hams, 
11.8  per  cent  bacons,  12.1  per  cent  loin.  The  eye  muscle 
area  averaged  4.0  square  inches. 
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The  eye  muscle  in  the  fat  carcass  averaged  only  2.9 
square  inches.  Yields  included  15.6  per  cent  hams  and 
13.8  per  cent  bacon  but  only  10.5  per  cent  loin. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"Wesfern"  vs.  "Native" 
Hampshire  Ewes 

A  one-year  study  comparing  “Na¬ 
tive  Grade  Hamp  Ewes”  to  “Western 
Ewes”  has  just  been  concluded  by 
Charlie  Koester,  County  Agent  of 
Potter  County,  Pa.,  and  Harry  Carley, 
prominent  broiler  producer  and 
sheep  raiser  in  Potter  County.  In  this 
coriiparison,  20  western  ewes,  pur¬ 
chased  in  August  1957,  were  com¬ 
pared  to  45  good  native  grade  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewes.  All  were  exposed  to  the 
same  registered  Hampshire  rams  and 
managed  exactly  the  same,  with  both 
groups  handled  as  a  single  flock  by 
their  owner,  Mr.  Carley.  The  only 
difference  in  the  two  groups  physi¬ 
cally  was  that  the  “Western  Ewes” 
were  all  bred  as  yearlings  and  drop¬ 
ped  their  lambs  as  two-year  olds 
while  the  “Native  Ewes”  were  mixed 
in  age.  Some  consideration  must  thus 
be  made  for  both  age  differences  and 
the  fact  that  this  was  based  only  on 
one  year.  Here  are  the  results: 


Native 

West¬ 

ern 

Differ¬ 

ence 

WOOL: 

Average  lbs . 

.  6.1 

6.9 

.8 

Value  ($)  . 

LAMBS:  (all  lambs  sold 

.  2.78 

in  1958) 

3.13 

.35 

Weaned  and  sold  (%) . 

105 

150 

45 

Number  . 

47 

30 

17 

Value  per  ewe  ($) . 

20.13 

30.81  10.68 

LAMB  SALES: 

Total  weight  (lbs.).... 

.  4.102 

2,698 

-1,404 

Average  wght.  (lbs.)... 

87.27 

89.93 

2.66 

Total  value  ($) . 

945.98  616.15 

-329.83 

Average  value  ($) . 

20.13 

20.54 

.41 

GRADE: 

Prime  {%)  . 

3-Vs 

10-% 

_ 

Choice  (%)  . 

93- >3 

78-% 

_ 

Good  (%)  . 

3-Va 

10-% 

— 

RETURN  PER  EWE: 

Wool  . 

2.78 

3.13 

35 

Lambs  . 

20.13 

30.81 

10.68 

Total  . 

22.91 

33.94 

11.03 

A  further  comparison  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  in  1959.  This  time  the 
age  factor  will  be  eliminated. 

R.  N.  Y  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Carley,  along  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Neff,  another  prominent 
Potter  County  Hampshire  breeder, 
have  both  placed  in  the  top  eight  in 
the  statewide  “Keystone  Shepherd’s 
Project”  program.  Mr.  Carley  placed 
sixth  while  Miss  Neff  placed  fifth. 

John  Brockett,  Jr. 


Snow-Packed  Beef 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  H.  S.  Pearson’s 
Countryman’s  Journal  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  How  I  sympathized 
with  his  “the  buttoning  up.”  It 
stirred  memories  long  buttoned  up  in 
my  own  mind. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  woodland 
on  our  farm,  and  wood  and  shingles 
were  a  big  part  of  our  winter’s  work. 
This  made  hearty  appetites,  and,  to 
satisfy  them,  we  always  had  plenty 
of  beef  and  pork  on  hand.  The  pork 
went  salted  into  barrels  for  preserva¬ 
tion,  just  as  it  does  today,  but  we 
cut  the  beef  into  small  pieces  and 
packed  it  in  snow  for  storage  in  a 
shed.  It  always  kept  perfectly  until 
completely  consumed  sometime  be¬ 
fore  Spring. 

Has  anyone  else  ever  packed  beef 
in  snow  to  preserve  it  through 
Winter?  w.  e.  d. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PineTar 

for  Cattle  Warts 

Here  is  a  sure  cure  for  warts  on 
cattle.  Put  pine  tar  on  them  every 
two  weeks  for  a  month  and  a  half. 
It  dries  the  warts  enough  so  that 
they  can  be  rubbed  right  off;  they 
never  come  back.  g.  w.  g. 

Ohio 


Hagan  to  Head 
National  Animal  Lab. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hagan,  dean  of  the 
New  York  Veterinary  College,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  new  National 
Animal  Disease  Laboratory  now  un¬ 
der  construction  at  Ames,  Iowa.  He 
will  assume  full-time  duties  the  first 
of  next  year. 

Dr.  Hagan  has  been  at  Cornell  40 
years,  being  named  dean  of  the 
veterinary  college  in  1932. 


Bulls  in  Pasture: 

Dairy  or  Beef? 

I  was  interested  in  reading  B.  D.’s 
letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  on  the  subject  of  “Why 
Allow  Bulls  in  Pasture?” 

B.  D.  is  apparently  referring  to 
dairy  bulls  which  are  notorious  for 
unruliness  and  difficulty  in  handling. 
They  require  nose  rings,  staffs  and 
chains  before  being  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  show  rings  in  the  large  fairs. 
The  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  is  an 
entirely  different  operation  from 
beef  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  B.  D.’s  de¬ 
sires  to  the  effect  that  bulls  should 
not  be  permitted  in  pasture  were 
put  into  operartion,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  beef  breeder  whose  breed¬ 
ing  program  is  dependent  on  pasture 
breeding,  where  bulls  are  permitted 
to  run  with  a  group  of  cows  in 
Pasture? 

Bulls  of  beef  breeds  are  very  gen¬ 
tle.  There  are  no  requirements  of 
nose  rings  or  staffs,  and  they  are 
shown  and  led  by  halters.  With  ade¬ 
quate  feed  and  four  strands  of 
barbed  wire,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  our  beef  herd  under  control. 

A  good  beef  breeder  is  just  as  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  his  bull  on  his 
own  premises  as  his  neighbor  is  in 
keeping  him  out  of  the  neighbor’s 
Premises. 


B.  D.  states  that  New  York  is  about 
the  only  State  that  permits  a  bull  to 
roam  in  pasture.  I  have  visited  beef 
herds  in  many  States  and  in  all  of 
them  have  found  bulls  in  pastures 
with  the  cow  herd.  h.  e.  m. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


I  note  H.  E.  M.’s  statement  that  he 
has  seen  bulls  in  pasture  in  many 
States.  He  probably  saw  cars  in  these 
same  States  traveling  80  m.p.h.,  but 
we  cannot  conclude  automatically 
that  that  is  the  speed  limit. 

In  the  range  country  of  the  West, 
custom  and  laws  make  special  con¬ 
siderations.  Or,  as  the  saying  goes, 
the  beef  man  tells  the  dairyman, 
“Turn  your  bull  loose,  come  get  your 
steer.”  In  that  area  the  minority 
dairyman  must  yield  to  the  beef 
majority. 

In  the  East,  however,  we  have  the 
reverse.  Beef  breeders  are  not  a 
problem.  Here,  in  Orange  County,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  a  single  one, 
yet  we  have  over  1,000  dairy  farms. 
One  neighbor  has  several  heifers 
prematurely  bred  to  a  scrub  bull 
which  roamed  the  countryside  last 
Summer.  Civil  actions  are  useless  in 
most  of  these  cases. 

Beef  farms  in  the  East  are  no 
problem  to  the  dairy  farmer.  So, 
therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  H.  E.  M.’s 
suggestion  of  special  privilege  for 
his  group.  b.  d. 


This  unloader,  when  used  with  a  Badger 
Bonk  Feeder,  forms  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination  for  modern  mechanical  feeding. 
You'll  save  time,  labor,  money,  and  un¬ 
necessary  loss  of  silage.  You  are  assured 
of  fluffy  palatable  silage  at  every  feeding. 


THE 


BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 


1  if 
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Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 


Name 


Add  re  ss 


ci*y  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast, 
even  distribution  of  ail  types  of  silage 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require¬ 
ments  are  low. 

AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed.  Assures 
distribution. 


even 


ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  Ideal  for  dairy  farmers. 

DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


THE  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER 
IS  NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


This  new  improved  model,  because  of  its 
greater  speed  and  capacity,  will  out 
perform  all  others.  Handles  any  type 
silage  with  ease,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  It 
will  give  you  years  of  trouble-free  service. 


Hew  Dental  Process 

Natural-looking,  perfect-fitting 
LIGHT*  WEIGHT 

FALSE  PLATES 


made 

from 


your 

old  set 
in  24  hours  -  low  as 


New  professional  TRU-GRIP  method 
transforms  old,  cracked,  worn,  loose 
uppers  or  lowers  into  modern  dentures. 
FIND  OUT  HOW— FREE!  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  for  free  details 
and  good  news  for  denture-wearers. 

TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.  U-l 
127  N.  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crack  stems 
(don’t  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

fllEVER  fllEG.  CO.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot _ Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 

2  Gauge  (.002) . l£  Sq.  Ft.  |  3‘,  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2<f.  Sq.  Ft.  !  3',  6)  lO’/a',  12,'  14,'  16>/2; 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3<Z  Sq.  Ft.  j  20)  24,'  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gauge  (.008) . 4£  Sq.  Ft.  I  12,'  16,'  20  &  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
j^^urHfo^e^enumMA/arp’^OVERAL^Mfhe^Uw^j^rice^ 


GENUINE 


NEW  DISCOVERY! 

METAL  PLASTIC  FIXES  ANYTHING 
Repairs  auto  bodies  and  radiators,  engine 
blocks,  tanks,  plumbing,  appliances,  china, 
wood,  metal.  Just  apply,  hardens  like  steel. 
6  oz.  $1.75  or  I  lb.  $2.80  ppd.  Check  or  M.  O. 
METAL  PLASTIC  CO.,  BOX  1934,  ERIE,  PA. 
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RE  ADI  -  CUT 


from  $3,000  to  $10,000 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


your  own  home 

J A  ■  JA  *■%  ■  ft,  fl 

.  La  U  Cr  I  N 

homeowners  have  saved  up  to 


§; ; 


:  , 


using  our 


*5,000 


, 


i-Cut  Materials 


yM|  During  the  past  53  years 
UH  Aladdin  has  sold  more  Readi- 
jftl.  Cut  Homes  than  any  other 
®  pre-cut  house  manufacturer. 
Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes  have  been 
built  in  all  49  states  and  38  foreign 
countries.  Today,  thousands  of  these 
homes  are  as  sound  and  livable  as 
they  were  50  years  ago.  The  reason: 
—  High  Quality  Material  plus  Sturdy 
Construction.  You  enjoy  Economy, 
too,  through  Aladdin’s  tremendous 
Buying  Power  and  Advanced  Manu¬ 
facturing  Methods.  And  you  can  save 
up  to  30%  on  labor  by  doing  all  or 
part  of  the  work  yourself.  More  than 
half  of  our  customers  build  their  own 
Aladdin  Homes.  All  material  is  pre¬ 
cision  cut  in  our  mill  —  ready  to  use. 
Easy-to-read  blueprints  and  special 
instruction  book  simplify  every  step. 
Aladdin  offers  the  latest  designs  — 
5  to  8  rooms  —  Colonial,  Ranch,  Cape 
Cod,  Split  Level,  and  2-Story.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  our  beautiful  72- 
page,  full  color,  1959  “Book  of 
Homes.” 

HIGHEST  QUALITY- 
CHOICE  OF  115 
MODERN  FLOOR  PLANS 


!  Mail  to  THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

J  I  enclose  25c.  Send  me  your  “BOOK  OF  HOMES”  •  L-47 

NAME _ _ _ 

I 

|  STREET _ _ _ — — 

I 

|  CITY - - - — - 

I 

I  ZONE _ STATE _ _ — - 

I  PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


Hi,  Folks. 

Since  the  bulldozer  came  and 
pushed  out  40  plum  trees,  50  big 
pear  trees,  and  more  than  300  huge 
apple  trees,  I  have  been  busy  con¬ 
verting  them  to  firewood.  The  trees 
were  old;  they  no  longer  paid  their 
way.  The  cost  of  spray  equipment 
and  materials  is  too  much  for  the 
small  farmer  anyway. 

The  Midwest  had  a  fine  growing 
season,  and  the  Corn  Belt  and  the 
Wheat  Belt  came  up  with  big  crops. 
Wheat  is  at  about  $1.76,  and  corn  is 
selling  for  just  over  $1.00.  In  time 
this  will  mean  lower  prices  for  both 
livestock  and  meat.  No  farmer  is 
getting  rich  in  hogs  and  cattle,  but 
I  wonder  sometimes  about  the  pack¬ 
ers,  middlemen,  and  retailers.  Oats 
are  selling  at  about  $.60  and  soy¬ 
beans  $1.95. 

I  recently  had  a  fine  visit  with  a 
New  York  man  whose  farm  is  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  his  state, 
so  far  up  that  corn  is  a  gamble. 
That’s  mostly  a  dairy  section  up 
there.  A  woman  near  Albany  sent  a 
nice  lot  of  verse  about  the  Hudson 
River,  really  one  of  the  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  country.  My  Rhode 
Island  friends  are  not  completely 
happy  about  the  vacation  home  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  Newport. 
It  brings  quite  an  influx  of  visitors. 
We,  too,  live  in  a  summer  resort 
area,  and,  the  vacationers  can  be  a 
great  nuisance.  However,  they  are 
a  good  source  of  income,  too.  My 
farm  is  five  miles  from  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  only  about  100  miles  from 
Chicago. 

Ever  since  television  came  along, 
radio  has  become  mostly  records, 
disc  jockeys,  and  indulgence  adver¬ 
tisements.  I  get  weary  of  listening  to 
one  announcer  after  another  ex¬ 


tolling  the  virtues  of  10  dozen  brands 
of  cigarettes  and  beer,  each  one  of 
which  is  better  than  the  rest. 

Just  look  what  plant  feeding  will 
do.  Back  of  the  barn  is  a  small  piece 
that  we  had  in  corn  the  last  two 
years.  In  the  Fall  of  1957,  Calvin 
plowed  it,  scattered  a  lot  of  12-12-12, 
and  disked  it  in.  Then  the  field  was 
harrowed  and  sowed  to  wheat.  He 
top  dressed  it  in  the  Spring.  This  last 
Summer  when  combined  the  wheat 
averaged  nearly  80  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  corn  crop  was  not  so  good. 
It  was  so  wet  in  the  Spring  that  it 
got  in  late.  A  late  Fall  gave  us  plenty 
of  time  to  get  the  corn  picked  and 
things  in  shape  for  the  Winter,  how¬ 
ever. 

Calvin’s  father-in-law  moved  out  to 
the  mountain  region  in  Colorado  re¬ 
cently,  not  far  from  the  new  Air 
Force  Academy.  It  is  about  30  miles 
to  the  nearest  store,  and  bears  come 
to  the  back  door  to  beg  for  food.  In 
northern  Minnesota  this  year,  there 
was  a  short  blueberry  crop,  and  the 
bears  got  so  hungry  they  raided  the 
farm  yards  and  villages.  In  Alaska, 
Mr.  Brown  Bear  grows  to  a  height  of 
12  feet  and  weighs  close  to  a  ton. 
Home,  wherever  it  is,  is  the  best 
place  on  earth,  but  I’ll  let  other 
fellows  have  my  share  of  bears. 

You  New  Yorkers  are  an  odd  lot 
when  it  comes  to  elections.  Do  only 
the  women  vote?  Fortunately,  your 
choice  for  Governor  in  New  York 
has  brains  as  well  as  good  looks. 

If  your  retailer  is  not  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rich,  feed  prices  should  come 
down.  In  Chicago,  hogs  bring  about 
$16  live  weight,  and  in  our  local  stores 
pork  chops  are  $1.08  per  pound. 
How  a  $16-per-cwt.  hog  can  make  a 
dollar-a-pound  pork  chop  is  a  puzzle 
to  me.  L.  B.  Reber 


Tell  Him  Now 


If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing 
The  work  a  man  is  doing 

And  you  like  him  or  you  love  him, 
Tell  him  now; 

Don’t  withhold  your  approbation 
’Til  the  Parson  makes  oration 

As  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies 
On  his  brow. 

For  no  matter  how  you  shout  it 
He  won’t  really  know  about  it; 

He  won’t  know  how  many  tear  drops 
You  have  shed. 

If  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him, 
Now’s  the  time  to  tell  it  to  him. 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone 
When  he’s  dead. 


More  than  fame  and  more  than 
money 

Is  comment  kind  and  sunny 
And  a  hearty,  warm  approval 
Of  a  friend. 

For  it  gives  to  life  a  savor, 

Makes  you  stronger,  braver 
And  gives  you  heart  and  spirit 
To  the  end. 

If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it, 
If  you  like  him  let  him  know  it. 
Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement 
Be  said. 

Do  not  wait  ’til  life  is  over 
And  he’s  underneath  the  clover. 
For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone 
When  he’s  dead. 

George  L.  Wilkinson 
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Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op. ’s  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  auc¬ 
tion  Jan.  13,  per  cwt. :  Prime  steers  $30.50- 
30.90,  Choice  $28.50-30.50,  Good  $26.50-28.50, 
Standard  $24.50-26.50,  Utility  $23-24;  Good 
dairy-type  heifers  $24-24.20,  Standard  $22-24, 
Utility  $20-22.  Utility  dairy-type  slaughter 
cows  $19.50-21.40,  Cutter  $18-19.50,  Canner 
$16-18.  Commercial  bulls  $26.20,  Utility  $24- 

25.50,  Cutter  $22-24. 


Dairy  replacement  springers  $270-385, 
handling  cows  $265-327.50,  milkers  $245-265, 
close  first-calf  heifers  $245-320,  bred  $200- 
255,  open  $120-167;  service  bulls  $122.50-210. 

Prime  calves  $43-44,  Choice  $41-43,  Good 
$37-41,  Standard  $33-37,  110/115-lb.  $26-34, 

100/105  $24.50-30,  90/95  $24-29,  80/85  $23-27, 
70/75  $22-25.  60/65,  $20-23. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $18.50-18.90, 
No.  2  175/240-lb.  $17.50-18;  over  250  lbs! 

$16.50-18;  sows  of  all  weights  $14.50-16.50. 

Prime  lambs  $23,  Choice  $22-22.80,  Good 
$20.50-22;  sheep  $8.00-12,  527  head  of  cattle 
were  sold,  657  calves,  211  swine  and  468 
sheep. 


At  Empire’s  Jan.  15  auction  in  Bath, 
Steuben  Co.,  No.  2  hogs  brought  $18  At 
Oneonta,  springers  were  $220-345,  and  bred 
heifers  $152.50-225.  In  Watertown,  Cutter 
dairy  cows  were  $17-19.40,  Canner  $14-17; 
Good  calves  were  $36-37,  Standard  $32-35, 
and  80/85-lb.  $23-25. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 


Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  Jan.  21,  per  cwt., 

were: 


Steers  and  heifers.  Demand  active;  mar¬ 
ket  strong.  Utility  and  Commercial  heifers 
averaging  822  lbs.  $17.50. 


Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle.  Demand  ac¬ 
tive;  market  strong.  Bulk  of  Commercial  and 
Standard  cows  $19-20,  eligible  to  $21;  Utility 
and  Cutter  $18-19;  Canner  $15-16.50,  some 
shelly  kind  below;  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $15- 

17.50.  Commercial  dairy  heifers  $19.50-22; 
Utility  $17.50-19;  Canner  and  Cutter  $15-19; 
Utility  sausage  bulls  $24.50-26.50:  Cutter 
$22-24;  Canner  $20-22. 


Calves.  Demand  active;  market  strong. 
Choice  and  Prime  $40-41.50,  eligible  to  $42; 
Good  to  Choice  $37-40;  Medium  and  Good 
$33-37.  Heavy  bobs  $25-28,  light  $24  down. 


Hogs.  Demand  moderate;  market  steady. 
Bulk  of  U.  S.  No.  1-3  butchers  weighing 
180-220  lbs.  $18-18.50,  top  $19;  230-290  lbs. 
$15-18;  Good  and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows 
$12-14.50;  boars  600  lbs.  and  under  $7.00-10. 


Sheep  and  lambs.  Demand  active;  market 
steady.  Good  and  Choice  ewe  and  wether 
lambs  $21-21.50;  eligible  Prime  to  $22;  Medi¬ 
um  to  Good  $20-20.50.  Good  slaughter  ewes 


$6.75-7.75;  Cull  and  Canner  $2.75-4.75;  bucks 
$5.25-5.75. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  January  16  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  750.  Demand  was  active.  Beef 
steers — Good  $27.50-28.25.  Dairy  heifers  for 
slaughter — Good  $22-24.35;  Standard  $20-22; 
Commercial  $18-20;  Utility  $17-18.  Slaughter 
cows — Good  $21-22;  Standard  $19-21;  Com¬ 
mercial  $18-19;  Utility  $17-18;  Cutters  $15.40- 
174  Canners  $12-15.  Slaughter  bulls — Good 
$26-26.50,  top  $28;  Commercial  $23.20-25.90; 
Utility  $22-22.50;  Cutters  $18.70-22. 

Calves:  1,614.  Demand  active,  market 

steady.  Price  per  head:  Prime  veals  $105- 
112.50;  Choice  $95-100;  Good  $73-87;  Standard 
$60-69;  Utility  $48-60;  Culls  $15-39.  Bobs  over 
100  lbs.  $27-40,  top  $42;  80-100  lbs.  $21-27; 
60-80  lbs.  $17-20;  under  60  lbs.  $16.50  and 
down. 

Hogs:  85.  U.  S..  No.  1  and  2  190/230-lb. 
butchers  $19-21;  No.  2  and  3  170/260-lb.  $17- 
18.25;  Heavy  weights  over  260  lbs.  $16.75- 
17.50;  sows  290  lbs.  and  down  $15.16.25;  sows 
over  290  lbs.  $14-16;  boars  $7.00-8.50.  Feeder 
pigs  $7.00-15.50  each. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

In  Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  prices  at 
Coop.  Auction  Assn,,  per  cwt.:  Small  calves 
up  to  $14,  Medium  to  $18.50,  Large  to  $37 
each;  veal  $25-33.50  per  cwt.  Heifers  $13.20- 
23.25.  Canner  cows  to  $14.50,  Cutters  $18.50, 
Utility  to  $20.80,  Reatcor  dairy  cows  $13.10. 
Steers  $23.80;  bulls  $22.85-25.90.  Pigs  $7.00- 
9.00  each;  sows  $14.50-14.75.  Sheep  $10-14. 

In  New  York  City  on  Jan.  21,  Choice 
country-dressed  calves  were  $.56-57  per  lb., 
Good  $.52-54,  Commercial  $.48-50,  Utility 
over  70  lbs.  $.40-45,  Culls  under  65  lbs.  $.35- 
39.  Fancy  small  hot-house  lambs  were 
scarce  at  $.75-80  per  lb..  Medium  $.65-70  and 
Heavy  $.50-60.  No.  1  timothy  hay  was  worth 
$35-36  per  ton. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  Jan.  19:  Fat  cows  $19.50-21.75, 
Cutter  $17-19.50,  Canner  $15.50-17,  Shelly 
Canners  $12-15.50.  Fat  heifers  $21-23.25,  Com¬ 
mon  $19-21.  Heavy  bologna  bulls  $23-25.50, 
Fat  $21.50-23,  Common  $19-21.50.  Fat  re¬ 
actor  cows  $17.50-19.25,  Cutters  $16-17.50  and 
Canners  $14,50-16.  Good  to  Choice  steers 
$24-26.251  60/75-lb.  calves  $23-26.50,  70/80 

$26.50-29,  80/90  $29-31,  90/110  $31-33.50; 

110/120-lb.  vealers  $33.50-35,  120/140  $35- 

37.50,  140/160  $37.50-41,  160/200  $41-43.25. 

Started  200/350-lb.  calves  $19-24.50,  350/500- 
lb.  $20-23.50.  Hogs  at  140-180  lbs.  $20-22.25; 
Heavy  boars  $13-14.50.  Ewes  $6.50-8.00.  Hides 
$2.00-3.25  each. 


New  York's  First  Boar- 
Test  Station  at  Alfred 

In  cooperation  with  New  York 
State  Swine  Breeders’  Assn.,  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  has  established  a 
testing  station  for  certification  of 
meat-type  swine.  It  is  the  first  in 
New  York. 

The  Station  will  measure  rate  and 
efficiency  of  weight  gains  by  test 
litters.  If  up  to  the  standards  of  a 
breed  association,  the  litter  will  be 
certified.  The  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Yorkshire  and  Duroc  associations  are 
presently  cooperating. 

Two  60/70-day-old  barrows  and  a 
boar  from  a  litter  are  to  be  on  test 
at  the  Institute  farm  until  they  reach 
a  weight  of  200  pounds.  The  barrows 
will  then  be  slaughtered,  and  meas¬ 
urements  of  their  back  fat  and  loin- 
eye  muscle  taken.  Dressing  percent¬ 
age  will  also  be  determined.  The 
boars  will  be  live-tested  for  back 
fat  and  lean  meat  with  an  electric 
needle  before  being  returned  to  the 
farmer.  If  the  statistics  sent  to  the 
Particular  breed  association  are  up  to 
standard  the  “litter”  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “certified  meat-type.”  Any 
boar  who  sires  five  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  a  meat-type  boar. 

The  testing  facilities  are  open  to 
all  breeders  of  swine. 


Maine  Shorthorn 
Officers  Elected 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Maine 
Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn,  in  Presque 
Isle  last  month,  Leroy  Carter,  Monti- 
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cello,  was  elected  president.  William 
Chapman,  Bethel,  was  named  vice- 
president;  and  Donald  O.  Pratt, 
Greene,  secretary-treasurer.  New  di¬ 
rectors  are  John  Cameron,  retiring 
president,  Presque  Isle;  Maxwell 
Buck,  Mapleton;  Harold  McManus, 
Topsham;  and  Clinton  Rines,  West¬ 
brook.  The  Shorthorn  Association’s 
next  sale  will  be  held  at  Presque 
Isle  on  April  29. 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  December 
1958  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.74  $.1221 

Monroe  Co.  Producers... 

5.70 

.1212 

Westland  Co-op.  Farmers 

5.27 

.1008 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 

5.14 

.1094 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

5.08 

.107 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.. 

4.96 

.1055 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.... 

4.924 

.1048 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

4.91 

.1044 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.... 

4.84 

.1029 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

4.84 

.1029 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

4.84 

.1029 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 

4.84 

.1029 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

4.84 

.1029 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 

4.84 

.1029 

Dairymen’s  League  . 

4.74 

.1008 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.99; 
Buffalo  $5.15;  Rochester  $5.23. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Decem¬ 
ber  1958  was  $6.10  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  iis  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  10.3  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.6  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  29»/2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26  Via  cents. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
outstanding  Sires:  A  few  bred  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing  available.  Fall 
farrowed  boars  for  the  Spring  breeding  program. 

YORKSHIRES:  Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N  —  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed, 
National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spring  Champion 
in  All  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th— Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland 
Donaghame  Crusader  13— An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 

R^Areiawd-r-^ls  .of!s,prlnf,  h,ave  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Hoar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6— Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithlegg  David  14th— Newest  Irish  Import. 

Ramaco  Mainstay— The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard— The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Gookham  British  Baron  24th — ImnortcH  Fnpli^h  Rnar 
ALSO  NEW  AND  ^SED  HOG  EC^IPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,8  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 

RUDY  C  OSWaPo1  ivRnFICE  B0X  266,  hillsdaLE,  NEW  YORK 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


BERKSHIRES: 


—  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  N.  Y.  S.  — 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  BREEDERS  SALE 

SATURDAY  FEBRUARY  7,  1959 

SHOW  10:00  A.  M.  •  SALE  1:30  P.  M. 

At  the  EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
Featuring  50  bred  Gilts,  13  off  belt  commer¬ 
cial  Gilts  bred  to  many  outstanding  boars  of 
the  breed.  Also  selling  several  open  Gilts  and 
boars.  These  cons  gnments  are  from  some 
of  the  leading  herds  in  the  State  and  top- 
notch  bloodlines  in  the  country.  This  sale 
will  offer  a  real  opportunity  for  replace¬ 
ments  in  your  herd  and  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  new  breeders  to  acquire  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Send  mail  bids  to  the  Sale  Manager. 
WAYNE  TOAL,  Sale  Manager 
ROUTE  1,  BOX  416-  B 

BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 
HARRIS  WILCOX  ORGANIZATION 
Auctioneers 

_ BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

—  PENNA.  YORKSHIRE  CLUB  -- 

STATE  SHOW  AND  SALE 
OFFERS  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

50  BRED  GILTS  —  6  FALL  BOARS 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  14th,  1959 
SHOW  10:00  A.  M  •  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 
Consigned  by  Breeders  of  Farm  Show 
Champions.  Eligible  to  ship  anywhere. 

At  the 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  SALES  PAVILION 
Six  Miles  East  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  30 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

Judges:  DWIGHT  E.  YOUNKIN, 
Livestock  Extension  Specialist,  Penn  State. 
GRANT  SHIRRITT 

Instructor,  Animal  Husbandry,  Penn  State. 
For  Catalogs  Write  — 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  President 
BEAVERTOWN,  SNYDER  CO.,  PENNA 
Or 

GEORGE  E.  COGLEY,  Sec.-Treas. 

R.  1,  RONKS,  LANCASTER  CO„  PENNA. 

DOGS 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER.  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


A.  K.  C.  PEKINGESE  PUPPIES 


Blondes  and  Parti  colored,  $40.  Also  Bred  Pekingese 
$75.  Also  Bred  English  Bull  Dog  $100.  Contact 
MRS.  ANNA  HAVTUR,  I  NO.  LOUISA  ST. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. _ PHONE:  3-3743 

BASSET  HOUNDS  (Little  Cleo’s)  sad  eyes,  long  ears, 
loving  dispositions.  Hunting  and  show  prospects. 

FERGE’S  BASSET  KENNEL, 

649  Vosburg,  Webster,  4,  N.  Y.  Ph.  Butler  8-2631 
REGISTERED  GOLDER  RETRIEVER  PUPPIES 
Good  Hunting  Stock.  ROBERT  KEARNS, 
Bleecker  Stage,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Phone:  56281 


-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

FEMALES  $7.00  —  MALES  $10.00 
Good  Farm  Bred  Stock.  Also  Three  Broke  Dogs. 
SYDNEY  PETERS.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE:  53-W-l 


A.  K.  C.  COLLIE  PUPPIES 


With  Champion  bloodline  pedigree.  Colors:  Tri,  and 
Golden  Sable  and  White  like  Lassie  on  TV.  These 
pups  have  what  you  want.  Class  for  show,  distinction 
for  pets,  and  instinct  for  heel-driving  cow-dogs.  De- 
wormed  and  dis-temper  protected.''  Ship  anywhere. 

Write  —  V.  BROWNELL, 

140  SHADY  AVE., _ LOWVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Champion 

Sire-  Dam.  CHARLES  WILEY, 

FEURA  BUSH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Delmar  9634 


-  TOY  POMERANIANS  - 

PUPS  6  WEEKS  OR  I  YEAR.  MALES. 


ROWENA  JARVIS. 


ASHLAND,  MASS. 


CHIHUAHUAS:  TINY  REGISTERED  PUPPIES 

NOW  READY  TO  LIVEN  YOUR  HOME. 
MRS.  M.  W.  WELLS,  -  CONESUS,  NEW  YORK 
_ Telephone:  Livonia  -843- F-23 

STYLISH  NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND  PUPPIES 

Most  versatile  of  all  breeds;  A.K.C.  Registered. 
$35  and  up.  One  male  English  Bulldog  puppy  $100. 
MRS,  E.  BRENON,  R.  D.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

For  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACT  I  Bl  LI  TY!  LOYALTY! 

BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  ( 13"- 16"),  it  the 

SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  1.  CHARRON, 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUT'S-— 
FROM  REAL  DRIVING  PARENTS.  BORN  LOW 
HEEL  STRIKERS.  MALES  $15:  FEMALES  $12. 

REGISTRATION  PAPER  $1.00  Extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE.  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 

ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  EAST  STATE,  GLOVERSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Father  Is 

Son  of  Rin  Tin  Tin.  LOOKOUT  KENNELS, 
BOX  1562,  Phone:  8714,  JACKSONVILLE,  TEXAS 
RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES  —  BRED  FOR  RATTERS 

CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  STAFFORD,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

Heeling  stock  dogs.  MRS.  H.  E.  BLAIR  Venango,  Pa. 


-  AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES  - 

FLUFFY  WHITE.  ADORABLE.  PEDIGREED 
MISS  HANNAH  PELTON, 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE:  548 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  from  workers,  $20.  - 

SALES  MANY  STATES. 

HENDRICKSON  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


MORGAN  GELDING 

FOALED  1950.  SOUND,  ATTRACTIVE 
Safe  For  Children,  Big  Enough  For  Any  Man. 

RIDES,  DRIVES,  SHOW  OR  LIGHT  WORK. 
POX  328,  RINGTOWN,  PENNA. 

TELEPHONE:  4231 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Hereiords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aceradltad  Hirtf 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEv _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 
Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

Pure-Bred  Hereford  Heifers 

Not  registered.  Will  calve  June  on.  Heavy  boned. 
Well  grown,  will  make  large  cows;  $200.00.  Also 
Other  REGISTERED  COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS. 
WALTER  W.  FISK, 

WOLCOTT,  new  YORK 


ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES 


FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
_ PHONE:  3-7107 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Prominent  Blood-lines,  Good  Producing  Animals. 
Open  Heifers,  Bred  Heifers,  Bred  Cows,  Young  Herd 
Sires.  PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK _ Telephone:  Groton  31 

ANGUS  BULL  SALE 

—  450  Head  Sell  — 

STATE  FAIRGROUNDS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

February  23-24,  1959 

For  catalog  and  information  contact: 
CANNING  LAND  &  CATTLE  CO., 

Sale  Manager 

BOX  1115,  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Telephone:  TUxedo  6-0811 

—  POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  — 
Registered.  Excellent  Breeding  Stock.  We  Deliver. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS.  KITTS  HILL.  OHIO 


ROCKRIDGE 

REGISTERED 

HEREFORDS 

Owners 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Montgomery 
MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS - 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
_  PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


FOR  SALE 


This  Outstanding  Guernsey  Herd  Sire  Prospect  At 

Farmers’  Price.  ATTEBROC  PRINCESS  STARLITE 

BORN  MAY  II,  1958 

Sire:  Fairlawn  Princess  Actor,  whose  7  nearest  dams 
averaged  16,541  lbs.  milk  and  858  lbs.  fat.  Dam: 
Countess  Star  of  High  Felds,  classified  Very  Good  1957. 
Record  18,263  lbs.  milk,  871  lbs.  fat  —  365  days. 
ATTEBROC  FARM,  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 
_  TELEPHONE:  OR  7-5652 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS* 


Polled,  Horned-Calves,  bulls  for  Sires,  Oxen. 

O.  HENDRICKSON, _ COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars.  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR :  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

8lne«  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middlstown  l.  Maryland 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  AND  DITrOC  BOARS 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

LEWIS  H.  CLARK.  R.  F.  D.  I,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  HOG 
Our  Certified  Meat  Sire  “Flightmaster”. 
SHENANDOAH  FARMS, _ Middletown,  Virginia 

TAMWORTHS  FROM  BEST  HERD  IN  EAST  Any 

sex,  any  age,  at  all  times.  You  can’t  beat  my  Tams. 
E,  V.  HANCOCK. _ SCOTLAND  NECK,  N.  C. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES  —  BIG  SHOATS  —  BRED  GILTS 
EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 


Imported  Bloodlines.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
Oil  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITES  RABBITRY,  DELAWARE.  OHIO 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 


BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION. 

38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  B-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 
For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 

SHEEP 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 
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1“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rdral  New- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“The  Eye  of  the  Master ” 

Is  Still  Important 

THE  information  and  ideas  in  the  “Mas¬ 
titis  Roundup”  on  page  3  of  this 
issue  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of  interest  to  every 
dairy  farmer  in  the  Northeast.  Whether  or  not 
his  herd  has  ever  had  the  disease,  the  danger 
of  mastitis  is  always  present.  It  is  an  insidious 
malady,  awaiting  merely  a  chill  of  the  udder, 
too  hasty  —  or  laggard  —  milking,  a  bruise, 
or  a  stepped-on  teat.  Then  come  the  time  and 
expense  of  treatment,  a  drastic  decrease  —  if 
not  complete  cessation  —  of  milk  secretion,  and 
possibly  “Take  her  to  the  sale  on  Tuesday.” 

This  is  bad  business,  and  dairymen  should 
not  feel  compelled  to  live  with  it.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  known  that  good  herd  manage¬ 
ment  can  almost  entirely  prevent  mastitis. 
Veterinarians,  extension  dairymen,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  manufacturers  and  dairymen  them¬ 
selves  have  preached  it  long  and  loud  for  years. 
And  the  up-to-date  opinions  and  views  of  these 
people  as  expressed  on  page  3  confirm  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  past.  Milk  production  is  in  an  era 
of  transition,  with  new  methods  and  machines 
constantly  evolving,  but  good  management  re¬ 
mains  pre-eminent  as  a  means  of  preventing 
mastitis. 

While  giving  proper  attention  to  good  milk¬ 
ing,  massage  and  medication  —  and  being  alert 
to  the  benefits  of  feeding  and  breeding,  too,  let 
good  management  be  the  guiding  star.  Short 
cuts,  trick  treatments  and  panaceas  are  most 
expensive  in  the  end.  Automation  has  net  yet 
come  so  much  to  20th  Century  farming  that 
the  eye  of  the  master  no  longer  fattens  the 
ox  and  encourages  the  dairy  cow  to  high  milk 
production.  In  control  of  mastitis  and  in  milk¬ 
making  generally,  good  husbandry  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  It  will  be  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 


Poultry  Outlook  for  1959 

THE  -outlook  for  profits  in  eggs,  broilers 
and  turkeys  in  1959  is  none  too  good. 
There  will  be  plentiful  supplies  of  each  of 
these  three  mainstays  of  the  poultry  industry. 
We  are  almost  certain  to  have  more  than  in 
1958. 

There  are  more  layers  than  a  year  ago,  and 
egg  production  per  bird  goes  higher  and  high¬ 
er.  There  will  certainly  be  more  eggs  on  the 
market  in  1959.  Fortunately,  however,  the  egg 
business  extends  over  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  kind  of  management  that  guaran¬ 
tees  high  production  in  each  of  them  is  almost 
sure  to  return  a  profit. 

A  basic  requirement  will  be  having  a  new 
flock  of  pullets  coming  into  production;  and 
this  is  the  season  to  start  them.  The  number 
should  depend  quite  a  bit  on  current  egg  prices. 
If  they  are  low,  as  they  are  today,  purchase  the 
regular  batch,  or  a  bigger  one;  the  outlook  for 
egg  prices  next  Fall  and  Winter  should  be  more 
favorable.  If  prices  get  higher,  that  will  be 
good  reason  for  more  caution. 


There  is  a  new  prospect  to  consider  for 
eggs  —  contract  production.  Where  it  will  lead 
is  difficult  to  predict.  But  it  is  growing,  and  in 
time  it  may  make  the  egg  business  as  uncer¬ 
tain  as  the  broiler.  Or  perhaps  it  will  make  it 
more  certain,  and  assure  that  egg  prices  will 
always  be  low. 

The  broiler  business  is  a  short-term  propo¬ 
sition,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  cutback 
in  response  to  present  low  prices.  With  broil¬ 
ers,  there  hardly  ever  seems  to  be  a  time  and 
a  place  to  stop.  The  only  way  a  small  producer 
can  make  much,  if  anything,  is  by  planning 
to  hit  —  and  hitting  —  the  good  markets.  Good 
meat  chickens  for  summer  trade  at  the  resorts 
will  probably  also  return  a  profit.  These  are 
ways  by  which  turkey  men  can  do  well,  too. 

The  optimistic  notes  about  the  poultry  busi- 
nes  are  that  people  keep  eating  plenty  of  its 
products,  and  there  are  more  and  more  people. 
It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  the  demand  for 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  seems  to  be  fairly  con¬ 
stant,  but  that  this  demand  could  be  increased 
is  equally  clear.  There  must  be  more  of  a 
“hard  sell”  campaign  in  merchandising  and 
glamorizing  poultry  products  so  as  to  boost, 
not  just  hold  steady,  per  capita  consumption. 
Cooperative  marketing  effort  presently  under 
way  could  be  the  cornerstone  of  better  sales 
and  higher  prices. 


Hazardous  Venture 

HE  “Milk  for  Health”  program  which  with¬ 
ered  on  the  vine  for  some  few  years  and 
finally  expired  a  year  ago  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  Producers  Milk  Market  Development 
Board.  Set  up  by  the  managements  of  the  four 
dairy  cooperatives  and  federations  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  and  carrying  the  blessings  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  Board 
offers  a  program  “to  stimulate  sales  of  fluid 
milk  in  metropolitan  New  York.” 

It  is  an  11-man  board,  with  two  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  of  the  four  dairy  groups  and 
three  representatives  of  unaffiliated  dairymen, 
working  in  conjunction  with  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  three  college  professors. 
The  Market  Administrator  must  first  determine 
whether  the  program  has  the  support  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  For  that  purpose,  a  series  of  at  least 
nine  meetings  will  be  held  throughout  the 
milkshed  after  Majch  15. 

The  Board  has  committed  itself  initially  to  a 
twofold  program  —  research  and  promotion. 
The  annual  budget  is  estimated  at  $750,000, 
derived  from  one-cent-per-cwt.  deductions  from 
the  check  of  every  producer  who  does  not  ob¬ 
ject.  The  program  will  take  effect  if  and  when 
the  Market  Administrator,  after  the  hearings, 
determines  there  is  no  substantial  opposition 
among  dairymen.  At  such  time  every  dealer 
will  send  a  “positive  letter”  to  each  of  his  pro¬ 
ducers  advising  that  as  of  a  certain  date  one 
cent  will  be  deducted  unless  the  producer  in¬ 
forms  the  dealer  not  to  make  the  deduction 
from  his  milk  check.  The  deductions  will  begin 
after  proof  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  Order  27 
producers  have  received  “positive  letters.” 

It  was  close  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
this  substitute  “Milk  for  Health”  plan  was  first 
conceived.  At  the  time  it  was  suggested  that, 
before  dairymen  were  again  asked,  or  forced, 
to  underwrite  a  milk  promotion  campaign,  the 
dairy  cooperatives  should  first  underwrite  a  re- 
search-and-test  program.  That  suggestion,  un¬ 
fortunately,  was  shelved  with  no  reasons  given, 
and  the  present  Development  Board  came 
into  being  as  an  admitted  compromise. 

We  regard  it  as  a  poor  compromise.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  new  program  is  su¬ 
perior  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  voluntary;  a  pro¬ 
ducer  need  not  join  up  and,  if  he  does,  he  can 
at  any  later  time  withdraw.  The  purposes  are 
spelled  out  more  specifically  and  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  equal  representation. 

However,  the  basic  weaknesses,  inherent  in 
any  producer  milk  promotion  in  a  predomin¬ 
antly  non-fluid  market  like  New  York,  still 
remain.  To  pay  for  the  cost  of  advertising  fluid 
milk  without  any  control  of  the  market  or  of 
the  channels  of  distribution  is  just  plain  poor 
business.  Dealers’  profits  flow  largely  from 
the  sale  of  manufactured  milk  products,  and  it 
is  these  that  are  backed  by  millions  of  the 
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dealers’  advertising  dollars.  Their  interest  in 
fluid  sales  is  small  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  an  increased  consumer  demand,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  producer  promotion,  will  force  dealers 
to  divert  more  milk  into  fluid  channels.  That  is 
why  a  preliminary  test  campaign,  conducted 
by  experts  in  the  field — a  device  used  regularly 
by  business — would  have  been  the  better  pro¬ 
cedure  before  asking  producers  to  pour  $750,- 
000  of  their  money  into  a  hazardous  venture. 


Farm  Tax  Time 

EDERAL  income  tax  time  comes  early 
for  farmers.  If  they  prefer  to  make 
their  final  returns  on  April  15,  an  estimate 
had  to  be  filed  last  month.  If  they  did  not 
do  that,  the  final  returns  must  be  in  by  the 
middle  of  this  month.  February  15  is  the 
deadline  date. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  desire  of  most  people  to  balance  it  — 
and  also  gradually  reduce  the  public  debt,  a 
farmer  should  not  pay  any  more  income  tax 
than  the  law  requires.  It  is  up  to  him  to  file 
a  reliable,  accurate  return,  as  fair  to  himself 
as  it  is  just  to  the  public.  This  year  he  should 
certainly  take  advantage  of  the  extra  20  per 
cent  depreciation  allowed  on  purchased  person¬ 
al  property  used  in  his  business  and  with  a 
useful  remaining  life  of  at  least  six  years;  a 
tractor,  a  baler,  a  breeding  cow,  a  brood  sow — 
they  all  qualify.  He  should  reflect  carefully  on 
sales  of  livestock  before  entering  them  in  sub¬ 
divisions  (I)  or  (II)  of  Schedule  D;  long-term 
capital  gains  or  losses  are  divided  in  half  for 
tax  purposes.  He  should  enter  as  business  costs 
any  wages  paid  a  child  for  actual  farm  work, 
and  he  should  not  report  as  income  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  rights-of-way  or  ease¬ 
ments;  this  is  a  capital  item  to  be  subtracted 
from  original  cost  price  when  the  property  is 
sold.  Moreover,  he  should  enter  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  depletion  of  woodlots  occasioned 
by  the  sale  of  wood  or  lumber.  All  uncompen¬ 
sated  losses  due  to  theft  and  casualty  qualify 
as  tax  deductions,  too. 

The  secret  of  making  a  sound  income  tax 
return  is  keeping  accurate  farm  records 
throughout  the  year.  But  at  this  time  a  tax 
consultant’s  services  may  also  prove  helpful. 
The  return  should  be  made  on  time 
and  according  to  all  the  advantages  allowed 
by  law  to  a  farmer  and  his  family. 


Milk,  Bread  and  Potatoes 

NEARLY  a  third  of  a  century  of  research 
at  Cornell  University  has  established  the 
fact  that,  if  man  Cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
he  can  do  so  on  bread,  milk  and  potatoes.  With 
addition  of  only  vitamin  C,  these  basic  foods 
constitute  a  “healthful,  sustaining”  life-span 
diet. 

According  to  Clive  M.  McCay  of  the  Nutri¬ 
tion  Laboratory,  the  bread  should  be  of  quality. 
Corneirs  mass  recipe  of  50  pounds  each  of 
white  and  whole  wheat  flour,  six  pounds  soy¬ 
bean  flour,  two  of  wheat  germ  and  six  pounds 
of  dry  non-fat  milk  solids  has  proven  remark¬ 
ably  nutritious.  But  if  the  bread  is  not  of  high¬ 
est  quality,  potatoes  can  probably  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies.  Dr.  McCay’s  advice:  “Choose 
either  the  best  bread.  .  . or  eat  more  potatoes.” 

If  one  will  not  or  cannot  do  the  latter,  then 
he  can  live  exclusively  on  fresh  pasteurized 
milk.  Research  indicates  that  the  only  other 
necessities  are  the  minor  elements,  copper, 
iodine,  iron  and  manganese.  Laboratory  ani¬ 
mals  on  this  diet  live  a  normal  life  span,  their 
teeth  remain  perfect  and  their  bones  are 
stronger  all  of  their  life.  They  suffer  none  of 
the  heart,  artery  or  kidney  ailments  which 
food  faddists  and  science  speculators  attribute 
to  the  consumption  of  milk. 

This  research  discards  the  frills  of  modern 
diet  fads  and  brings  food  back  to  fundamentals 
where  it  belongs.  Building  the  family  diet 
about  the  basic  foods  is  as  wise  as  it  is  economic 
and  satisfying.  Meat,  of  course,  is  a  protein 
blessing,  and  eggs  are,  too.  For  dessert,  make 
ours  apple  pie. 


“And  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call, 
I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  speaikng,  I  will 
hear.”  —  Isaiah  65:24. 
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n-matic  DRIVE. ..doubles  pull  power 

instantly. . .  precisely. . .  automatically 

CLUTCHING  .  .  .  NO  SHIFTING  .  .  .  NO  STALLING 


Here’s  the  reason  why  Frank  Hummel §  business-minded  beef  breeder  and 
thousands  of  other  farm  leaders  are  switching  to  CASE 


Raising  registered  Angus  breeding  stock  is  an  important  part  of  the  Hummel 
farming  business.  This  herd  sire,  Eileenmere  FG  35,  is  the  son  and  grandson  of 
International  Livestock  Exposition  champions.  The  registered  heifers  in  the 
background  are  Blackcap  and  Fourth-Branch  Blackbird— foundation  stock  that 
would  improve  any  beef  herd. 


Spraying  the  43-acre  potato  field  with  heavy  fungicide  and  insecticide 
rigs  is  another  job  the  Hummels  breeze  through  with  their  sure-footed 
Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor.  The  Hummels  also  find  the  800  tractor 
provides  the  power  reserve  to  maintain  the  ideal  creeper  ground  speed 
for  handling  their  big  5-ton,  two-row  potato  harvester. 


Frank  Hummel  and  his  twin  sons,  Jim  and  Dick,  discuss  a  current  project  in 
the  well-planned  farm  office  of  the  Hummel  home.  Meetings  like  these  at  the 
close  of  the  day  assure  careful  planning  and  close  control  of  every  phase  of 
their  diversified  farming  operations. 


Dick  Hummel  makes  fast  work  of  filling  the  hog  self-feeders  with  the 
smooth-handling  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor  and  Case-Helix  Mixer- 
Blender  with  auger  unloader.  The  Hummels  plan  to  feed  1000  hogs  next 
year,  mix  most  of  their  own  feed,  have  their  own  grain  elevator. 


Discussing  the  performance  features  of  a  new  Case  221  forage  harvester  whi 
Case  dealer  John  O'Malley,  Lewistown,  III.,  has  just  brought  out  to  demonstre 
are  Mr.  Hummel  (at  left)  and  son  Dick  (on  the  tractor).  Four  quick-change  heac 
— row-crop,  windrow  pickup,  cutterbar  and  corn  harvester— make  this  a  versa® 
economical  unit  for  large  diversified  farms. 


Jim  Hummel  is  cultivating  a  big  102  acre  field  of  Harsoy  soybeans.  The 
new  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  and  big  capacity  Case  6-row  cultivator  makes 
short  work  of  this  exacting  job.  There's  no  time  lost  turning  at  row  ends 
because  there’s  no  clutching  or  shifting  necessary  to  slow  down. 


Frank  Hummel  and  his  twin  sons,  Dick  and  Jim,  run  a 
large  diversified  farm  in  north  -  central  Illinois.  They 
specialize  in  registered  beef  cattle  and  hogs,  large- 
volume  hybrid  seed  corn.  In  addition  to  the  two  farms 
they  own,  which  total  606  acres,  they  operate  the 
1,400-acre  Duck  Island  Farm,  northeast  of  Lewis- 
town.  Duck  Island’s  fertile  silt-loam  bottom  land 
grows  bumper  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  and  cash  income.  High-yielding  alfalfa  pro¬ 
vides  roughage  for  Hummel’s  registered  Angus  beef 
herd.  The  first  cutting  is  put  up  in  a  big,  self-feeding 
bunker  silo;  second  and  third  cuttings  are  baled.  In 
the  fall,  grain  sorghum  is  chopped  and  stored  in  the 
bunker  silo.  Duck  Island  Farm  provides  additional 
income  from  a  43-acre  “patch”  of  potatoes  and  35 
acres  sub-leased  for  gladiolus.  Duck  Island  is  also  a 
popular  spot  where  local  sportsmen  fish  and  hunt  on 
a  fee  basis. 

Here’s  what  Frank  Hummel  has  to  say  about  his 
farming  set-up:  “In  our  business  we  try  to  select  and 
use  only  the  most  efficient  producers.  That’s  true  not 
only  of  our  hybrid  hogs  and  registered  cattle  but  also  of 
our  tractors  and  farm  equipment.  We’ve  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tractor  makes  and  we  find  that  our  Case-o-matic 
Drive  800  tractor  is  more  efficient  than  any  other— 
gives  us  more  per  dollar,  per  hour,  per  unit  of  work.” 

Frank  Hummel’s  insistence  on  high  efficiency  is 
typical  of  the  successful  business-farmers  who  are  fast 
becoming  the  nation’s  biggest  producers  of  agricultural 
products. 

Dick  Hummel  checks  his  furrow  wall  as  their  new  Case-o-matic 
Drive  800  tractor  pulls  5  bottoms  through  this  fertile  silt-loam  soil. 
Occasional  stretches  of  gumbo  present  no  problem  because  Case- 
o-matic  Drive  senses  the  additional  load  .  .  .  increases  pull-power 
automatically  without  clutching  or  shifting. 
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er  hour,  per  unit  of  work.” 
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Find  out  for  yourself 
why  so  many  successful 
farmers  are  making 

the  big  switch  to 


12  DISTINCT  POWER  SIZE 
124  MODELS 


DRIVE 


Ask  your  CASE,  dealer 
to  demonstrate 


CasuB-a-matic  drive 

on  your  farm... 


The  best  way  to  find  out  what  a  tractor  will  do  is  to  try 
it  out  on  your  farm.  You  be  the  judge.  Convince 
yourself  that  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  is  everything 
claimed  for  it.  Prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  a 
Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  will  do  your  farming  jobs 
faster  and  at  lower  cost.  Make  a  demonstration  date 
today.  Learn  why  thousands  of  farmers  are  saying: 
“You’ve  got  to  feel  it  to  believe  it!” 
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Buy  right  now— pay  later— 


with  the  convenient 


CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 


Don’t  wait  any  longer  to  enjoy  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractor  savings  and  convenience.  The  flexible  Case 
Crop- Way  Purchase  Plan  will  put  a  new  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor  to  work  for  you  right  away.  Your 
present  tractor  will  probably  more  than  cover  the 
down  payment  and  you  can  make  later  payments  as 
you  have  money  coming  in  from  crops  and  livestock. 


MAIL  FOR  THE  AMAZING  FACTS  ABOUT 

exclusive  E^asM-a-mEtuz  drive 


Find  out  all  about  revolutionary  new  Case-o-matic  Drive  and  the  time  and 
money  it  can  save  you.  See  why  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  is  today’s 
best  investment  for  efficient  farming.  Check  below  the  illustrated  catalogs 
you  want  on  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  and  Case  equipment.  Send  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  98K,  Racine,  Wis. 


□  Full  line  catalog— 12  sizes 

□  Case  mounted  plows 

□  Case  pull-type  plows 

□  Case  disk-harrows 


□  Case  hammer  mills 

□  Case  forage  harvester 

□  Case-Helix  mixer-blender 

□  Case  corn  pickers 


Name_ 


.Student  □ 


Address. 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  trans¬ 
missions.  Row  crop  with  dual  wheels 
or  adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle- 
Hitch. 


400  3+  Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row  crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
8  power  ranges;  standard  4-wheel, 
row  crop  with  single  or  dual  front 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 
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310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and 
3-point  Snap-lock  Hitch. 

If 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  with 
either  diesel  or  gasoline  engine  and 
Terramatic  transmission  for  inde¬ 
pendent  power  control  of  each  track. 
Four  gear  ranges  forward  and  reverse. 
Dual  hydraulics  .  . .  toolbar  for  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel, 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  4-sp( 
12-speed  tripl-range  and  shuttle^ 
missions;  standard  4-wheel,  rowci 
with  single  or  dual  wheels,  adjusts 
front  axles. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoli 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tri 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  sta 
ard  4-wheel,  row  crop  with  singls 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  a* 
complete  hydraulics. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel, 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-spf 
dual-range  transmission;  stand; 
4-wheel,  row  crop  with  single  ort, 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axie;  i 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle-Hit 


900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or II 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  stand# 
4-wheel;  power  steering  and  dm 
control  hydraulics;  deluxe  HeS 
Ride  seat. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62 gre 
horsepower  engine,  Terramatic  to 
mission.  Four  gear  ranges  forwi 
and  reverse— hydraulic  power  slf 
Dual  hydraulics  .  .  .  rear  mount 
toolbar  .  .  .  dozer  available. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  # 
engine,  four  gear  ranges  forward? 
reverse— hydraulic  power  shift  i 
Terramatic  transmission.  Dual# 
trol  hydraulics  .  . .  rear  mountedtn 
bar .  .  .  dozer  available. 
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U.  S.  Crop  Story — 1958 

High  Per -Acre  Yields 


Last  year  brought  the  highest 
average  crop  yield  per  acre  ever 
reached  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
43  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  fair- 
to-excellent  years  from  1947  through 
1949.  Fifty-seven  acres  of  land  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  food,  feed  and  fiber 
as  100  acres  did  10  years  ago.  The 
1958  crop  production  total  also  sur¬ 
passed  the  previous  record  years — 
1948,  1956  and  1957 — by  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

The  outcome  of  farmers’  planning, 
skill  and  risks  for  their  1958  crops 
was  a  record  national  yield  per  acre 
for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  sorghum  grain  and  silage, 
hay,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  The  heavyweights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  these  represent  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  crop  acreage. 

What  made  the  yields  so  high? 

Retirement  of  poor  land  from  pro¬ 
duction  was  an  important  factor.  But 
1958  acreage  was  actually  greater 
than  1957;  more  “poor”  land  was  in 
production.  Farmers’  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  land  and  crop  manage¬ 
ment  was  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment.  Better  fertilization,  irrigation, 
pest  control  and  improved  plant 
varieties  contribute  chiefly  to  the 
high  yields  per  acre. 

Will  they  be  common  from  now 
on? 

Very  few  progressive  farmers  have 
put  into  practice  all  they  know  that 
will  increase  yields  further.  Because 
of  this,  we  can  expect  a  fairly  regu¬ 
lar  uptrend  in  crop  yields.  Climate 
and  weather,  of  course,  can  alter  the 
trend.  In  the  past  growing  season, 
weather  was  quite  favorable,  its  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  being  wide¬ 
spread  abundant  moisture.  The  crop 
season  in  the  Northeast  was  general¬ 
ly  good,  despite  some  difficulties  in 
planting  of  early  crops. 

One  farmer  now  feeds  and  clothes 
himself  and  at  least  23  others,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  in  1940.  With 
the  present  population  increase  run¬ 
ning  at  three  to  four  million  per 
year,  his  extra  per-acre  production  is 
important  not  only  to  his  prosperity 
but  to  the  nutrition  of  the  American 
people. 


Big  Storage  Stocks 

Government  stocks  of  feed  grains — 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain 
— have  mounted  steadily  during  the 
past  six  years,  increasing  an  average 
of  6.5  million  tons  each  year.  Carry¬ 
over  into  1959-60  will  probably  be 
around  75  million  tons,  some  16 
million  more  than  last  year.  This 
would  be  nearly  four  times  the  20 
million  tons  carried  over  in  1952. 

These  big  stocks  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  three  parts:  (1)  essential 
working  stocks — to  meet  processing 
and  feeding  needs  before  the  new 
crop  becomes  available;  (2)  desirable 
reserve  stocks  to  meet  emergency 
needs;  and  (3)  surplus. 

Just  how  much  of  these  big  stocks 
are  surplus  and  how  much  are  need¬ 
ed  reserve  depends  on  the  level  of 
feed  grain  production  and  the  de¬ 
mand  in  the  years  ahead.  But, 
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whether  we  have  large  or  small  feed 
grain  crops  during  the  next  few 
years,  these  big  stocks  are  the  most 
significant  single  factor  in  the  feed 
outlook.  They  also  present  a  major 
disposal  problem. 

A  “normal”  carryover  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  20  million  tons.  This 
would  include  500  million  bushels  of 
corn,  250  million  of  oats,  75  million 
barley  and  25  million  bushels  of  sor¬ 
ghum  grain.  ( cont’d  on  page  26) 


Not  only  crops  of  grain  were  large  in  America  last  year,  forage  crops  were, 
too.  Abundant  moisture  in  the  Northeast  led  to  lush  growth  for  pasture,  for 
green  feeding,  for  hay  and  for  silage. 


Are  today’s  crop  yields 

the  best  we  can  expect? 


To  stay  in  the  farming  business 
and  make  a  good  living  in  today’s 
economy,  every  known  skill  must 
be  brought  to  bear.  It’s  a  matter 
of  scratching  hard  for  bonus  yields 
which  can  represent  pure  profit. 
Just  “good”  harvests  aren’t  enough. 
Yields  must  be  increased.  New 
ideas  must  be  considered. 

Fertility  problems  have 
changed 

For  instance,  old  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  fertility  are  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate.  For  decades  we  needed 
only  to  replace  the  soil  elements 
which  crops  used  in  the  greatest 
quantities. 

But  now  there  are  clear  signals 
that  the  elements  plants  use  only 
in  tiny  quantities  are  beginning  to 
run  out.  They  loom  more  and 
more  important  with  every  har¬ 
vest  .  .  .  and  call  for  new  methods 
of  soil  management,  new  alertness 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  soil  fertility. 

One  element  which  is  coming 
into  new  importance  is  magnesium. 
Largely  ignored  for  years,  it  now 
is  often  called  the  fourth  plant 
food  element  .  .  .  and  soil  supplies 
are  steadily  decreasing. 

Crops  remove  magnesium  at  a 
startling  rate.  For  example,  a  ton 
of  alfalfa  hay  takes  about  16 
pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  equiv¬ 
alent  with  it. 

Also,  high-analysis  fertilizer  adds 
large  quantities  of  sulfates,  chlor¬ 
ides  and  nitrates  to  the  soil  .  .  . 
which  combine  with  soil  mag¬ 
nesium  to  form  soluble  salts.  Rain 
leaches  these  salts  away  and  more 
magnesium  is  lost. 

Crop  needs 

These  losses  add  up  over  a  period 
of  time.  Yet  every  growing  plant 

Creators  of  Living  Minerals 


needs  magnesium.  It  is  a  vital 
part  of  chlorophyll.  Seed  develop¬ 
ment  often  requires  even  more 
magnesium  than  phosphorus  .  .  . 
and  adequate  magnesium  enables 
crops  to  make  better  use  of  other 
plant  foods. 

Deficiency  signs 

Actually  many  crops  have  suffered 
because  of  magnesium  shortages 
for  years.  By  the  time  diagnosis 
is  possible  .  .  .  through  visible 
symptoms  .  .  .  profits  have  been 
cut  for  several  harvests.  Visible 
symptoms  in  corn  first  show  up 
as  a  purplish  color  on  the  lower 
leaves  near  the  margins  and  about 
halfway  between  the  tip  and  the 
base.  As  the  problem  increases, 
parallel  yellow  and  green  stripes 
run  the  length  of  the  older  leaves. 
This  symptom  gradually  pro¬ 
gresses  up  the  plant. 

In  the  case  of  small  grains, 
magnesium  deficiency  symptoms 
include  light  yellow  to  white 
stripes  which  appear  between  the 
veins. 

Magnesium  is  important  to  top 
yields  and  profits  for  legume  grow¬ 
ers.  Trouble  signs  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  crops.  Leaves  lose 
color  between  the  veins,  turning 
a  light  yellow.  Nodulation  and. 
nitrogen  fixation  suffer,  too. 

Hits  orchard  yields 

The  first  visible  evidence  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  orchards  shows  up  in  yel¬ 
lowing  between  the  green  leaf 
veins.  Later  these  yellow  areas 
near  the  leaf  tips  turn  brown. 
Premature  dropping  of  leaves  and 
pre-harvest  fruit  dropping  are  also 
signs  of  magnesium  shortages. 

Peas,  beans,  potatoes 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  results  show  tender¬ 
ness  in  peas  is  greatly  improved 
by  application  of  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  And  yields  were  increased 
by  use  of  the  sulphate  form  of 
potash. 

Delaware  field  trials  indicated 
that  sulphate  of  potash  plus  sul¬ 


phate  of  magnesia  applications  in¬ 
creased  yields  by  152.2%  over 
treatment  wtih  muriate  of  potash 
or  potassium  sulphate  alone. 

Soil  in  virtually  all  potato¬ 
growing  areas  is  seriously  short  of 
magnesium.  But  before  you  can 
notice  the  shortage,  it  must  be 
severe  enough  to  practically  kill 
the  vines.  Visible  signs  usually 
mean  that  yields  and  quality  have 
suffered  for  several  seasons. 

How  to  correct 

The  best  source  of  magnesium  is 
double  sulphate  of  potash-mag¬ 
nesia  sold  under  the  trade  name 
Sul-Po-Mag*.  It’s  the  best  be¬ 
cause  Sul-Po-Mag  supplies  read¬ 
ily  available,  fast-acting,  water- 
soluble  magnesium  to  correct  short¬ 
ages  without  changing  soil  pH.  In 
addition,  it  is  one  of  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  forms  of  plant-available 
magnesium.  Granular  in  form, 
Sul-Po-Mag  stays  in  the  soil  longer 
to  feed  crops  longer  and  sustain 
growth  over  the  season. 

Sul-Po-Mag  is  convenient  to 
apply  .  .  .  it’s  available  in  many 
mixed  fertilizers.  For  better  crop 
yields  and  quality,  ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  fertilizer  containing  Sul-Po- 
Mag. 

*Trademark,  International  Minerals 
&  Chemical  Corporation 


Quality  fertilizer 
containing  a 
combination  of 
readily  available 
magnesium  and 
sulphate  of  potash 
obtained  from 

SuhPo'Mag 

(DOUtU  1ULPMAII  01  P0TA5M  A  MAGNESIUM) 
)•»  t.ort,  Mork  I  MAC  Coo  Skokie.  tit. 


took  for  this  identifying  Seal  of  Approval  when  you 
buy.  It's  your  assurance  of  extra-value  fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEM.  CORP. 
Potash  Div.,  Dept.  RNY-10,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  “Mag¬ 
nesium  Booklet”  which  discusses  magnesium 
and  Sul-Po-Mag  for  specific  crops. 


Name 

Route 

Town 


..State 


POTASH  DIVISION  10-59 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Administrative  Center:  Skokie,  Illinois 
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FINAL  PRE-SEASON  HALF  PRICE  OFFER 
Gorgeous  CUSHION  MUMS 


1 


BUSHEL  BASKET  SIZE. ..SEND  NO  MONEY 

PAY  ON  ARRIVAL  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 
ORDER  NOW  4  ft  Fully  Guaranteed  C4 
AND  SAVE  III  Healthy  Moms 

50%  1 W  (30  for  $2.50) 

These  gorgeous  CUSHION  MUMS  to  be  delivered  thia 
spring  at  half  our  published  price  are  fully  guaranteed 
Any  spring  planted  Cushion  Mum  not  producing  a  large 
number  of  blooms  the  fall  after  planting  replaced  free! 
Lach  plant  normally  develops  to  bushel  basket  size, 
covered  with  myriads  of  dazzling  flowers,  each  flower  1 
to  Z  inches  diameter.... a  giant  ball  of  color.  Hardy,  as- 

I2riedtCStrs^,***rec1,  yelIow’  bronze,  pink,  white,  etc., 
as  available.  Chrysanthemum  Root  divisions  from  nurs¬ 
ery  grown  proven  blooming  stock,  root  and  top  growth 
ei  re-  y  started  when  shipped  this  spring.  If  not 
satisfied  on  inspection  return  within  10  days  for  purchase 
price  refund. 

SP?,NG  DELIVERY-MAIL  COUPON  TO: 
p ^ _ Dept.^CA- 1547,  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICH. 

jO  10  Cushion  Mums  $!  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

!□  30  Cushion  Mums  $2.50  NAME - — - - j 

'□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  poslaae  *r\r.ncpc  I 


■fes?  ‘v .  $0:-.  •> 

■ 1  "V ‘iff''*’  C 


| 1 — i  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage  ADDRESS _ _ 

!□  Cash  enclosed  (Add  35  <  and 

1  -  IhiPJ1°SlPflil;) _  CITY _ ZONE _ STATE 
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DWARF 

iJil 

FRUIT 

TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space, 
full  sized  fruit,  begin  fruiting  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Enjoy  delicious  fruit  from  your  own 
trees.  We  have  dwarf  peach,  apple,  pear 
and  new  North  Star  cherry.  Also  new  grapes, 
berries,  nut  trees,  fruit  trees,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Miller’s  color  catalog  FREE. 

J.  E.  -MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


VERGREEYS 

A  Growing  Money  Crop 

...make  extra  income  growing 
Christmas  Trees, Ornamentals,  Etc. 

Finest  Seedlings  and  Trans¬ 
plants  in  varieties  of  Pine,  Fir, 

Spruce,  Hemlock,  Taxus,  Jun¬ 
iper,  Azalea,  Rhondendron, 
etc.  Healthy  stock  .  .  .  direct 
from  growers  . . .  make  money 
from  unused  land. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue 
and  Planting  Guide — FREE 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  1 5c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.  for  1  0c. 

Beautiful  52nd  Year  Catalog,  in  full  £3 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  21 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


TREES,PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
complete  assortments 
in  the  country. 

Quality  unexcelled. 

Our  New  Catalog 
gives  prices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  in 
natural  color,  and 
complete  planting  and  cultural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC. 
BOX  28,  SELBYV1LLE,  DEL. 


SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

5, .3“ 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


SOILS  AND  CROPS 


( cont’d  from  page  25)  The  carry¬ 

over  of  around  75  million  tons  in 
prospect  for  the  coming  year  would 
be  55  million  tons  above  this. 

An  above-normal  carryover  stock 
of  55  million  tons  would  be  43  per 
cent  of  average  annual  production. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  make  up 
fully  for  the  deficit  of  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  season  such  as  1936  or  1947  and 
still  leave  at  least  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  severest  drought  in  recent 
times — 1936,  feed  grain  production 
was  cut  only  38  per  cent  below  aver¬ 
age.  With  our  present  production 
practices,  however,  viz.,  irrigation, 
recurrence  of  a  drought  like  1936 
probably  would  not  cut  production 
that  much.  But  even  if  it  did,  the 
drop  would  be  from  129  million  to  80 
million  tons.  To  maintain  feed-grain 
utilization  at  the  level  of  recent  years 
—around  130  million  tons,  not  quite 
all  the  excess  carryover,  but  rather 
50  million  tons,  would  be  drawn  from 
our  big  carryover  stocks. 

With  such  big  stocks  now  on  hand, 
a  severe  drought  would  not  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  sharply  rising  feed 
prices,  the  greatly  reduced  feeding, 
the  smaller  livestock  production  and 
the  higher  livestock  prices  that 
characterized  the  1934-36  period  and 
also  the  1947-48  season. 

For  the  first  time  in  United  States 
history  we  are  in  a  position  to 
weather  a  drought  as  severe  as  any 
of  the  past  50  years  without  experi¬ 
encing  a  period  of  livestock  liquida¬ 
tion,  reduced  supplies  of  livestock 
food  products,  and  sharply  higher 
feed  and  livestock  prices. 


Plenty  of  Feed 

Each  year  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Assn,  estimates  the 
quantity  of  feed  to  be  consumed  by 
American  livestock  and  also  tha't 
available  for  them.  Its  conclusion  this 
year  is  that  supplies  are  again 
“plentiful.” 

It  estimates  that  19.4  million  head 
of  dairy  cows  will  produce  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6,520  pounds  of  milk  apiece, 
overall  126.5  billion  pounds.  At  2,100 
.  pounds  of  concentrates  each,  their 
feed  would  total  20.3  million  tons. 
Heifers  over  two  years,  but  not  fresh, 
are  expected  to  eat  414,000  tons,  year¬ 
lings  844,000,  calves  1.78  million  and 
bulls  205,000  tons.  With  a  milk- 
equivalent  added  for  milk-fed  veals 
and  calves,  the  total  American  dairy 
cattle  ration  is  expected  to  total  23.9 
million  tons.  The  feed  manufact¬ 
urers’  prediction  on  dairy  cow  num¬ 
bers  is  two  per  cent  less  than  last 
year;  its  milk  output  estimate  is 
about  the  same, 

With  beef  numbers  expected  to  be 
up  three  per  cent  over  1958  —  to 
62,150,000  head,  sheep  and  lambs  to 
climb  three  per  cent  to  some  36 
million  head,  and  pig  production  to 
increase  by  14  per  cent  to  100  million 
head,  there  will  be  greater  demand 
by  livestock  for  feed,  too.  That  need¬ 
ed  by  swine  is  expected  to  come  to 
51.4  million  tons,  for  beef  18.6,  and 
for  sheep  846,000  tons.  With  1.7 
million  tons  for  horses,  28.6  million 
for  poultry,  and  4.2  million  tons  for 
cats  and  dogs,  etc.,  total  feed  usage 
is  expected  to  total  129  million  tons, 
not  quite  70  per  cent  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply. 


BLUE 

SPRUCE 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$i  postpaid:  15  only  $2  postpaid! 

Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 

Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 

Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

OoDt.  RN-219,  Fryeburg,  Main* 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-B 


Indiana.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  .650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
_  ee  Seed  Catalog  rnCE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ro  rKtt 

463  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  ASPARAGUS 
AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS 
Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 

BOX  8,  WILLARDS,  MARYLAND 


HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 
First  Generation  Hybrid 


HARPER  HYBRID 

The  Muskmelon  with  EXTRA  Flavor 

A  first  generation  hybrid  combining  all  these  features: 
SUPERB,  TANGY,  SWEET  FLAVOR 
REMARKABLY  THICK,  JUICY  FLESH 
ATTRACTIVE  APPEARANCE  —  VIGOROUS  VINES 
HEAVY  YIELDS 

You’ll  find  Harper  Hybrid  a  special  treat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

15  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

195  9  CATALOG  now/imdtf 
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The  BEST  in 
FARM  SEEDS— 
since  1301 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
ALFALFA  SEED 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BROME  GRASS,  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

Latest  price  list  describes  complete  line  of  best  quality  tested  farm  seeds  at 
reasonable  prices.  —  Write  for  your  copy! 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


I  Grow  Godetia,  Linaria 
,and  Clarkia-Annuals  All 

As  you  peruse  the  new  crop  of 
seed  catalogues  arriving  almost  daily 
and  you  begin  to  plan  next  season’s 
garden,  why  not  resolve  to  try  a  few 
new  plants  this  year — something  you 
have  never  grown  before? 

For  instance,  do  you  know  the 
lovely  Godetia  or  satin  flower,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called?  Almost  never 
do  I  encounter  it  in  other  gardens. 
This  is  an  annual  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  plant  that  does  double 
duty;  for  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory 
winter  house  plant  as  well  as  a 
showy  summer  bloomer.  The  tiny 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  when  there  is  no  longer 
danger  from  frost,  or  they  may  be 
started  earlier  in  flats  in  the  house. 
When  the  seedlings  have  attained 
transplanting  size,  set  them  in  perma¬ 
nent  places  in  beds  or  borders.  Un¬ 
like  most  plants,  the  Godetia  thrives 
in  rather  poor  soil,  so  use  a  light 
hand  with  the  fertilizer. 

If  you  want  winter-blooming 
plants,  sow  the  seed  in  July.  When 
the  little  plants  are  large  enough  to 
transplant,  remove  them  to  two-inch 
paper  pots,  using  fertilizer  sparing¬ 
ly.  In  October,  transplant  to  larger 
pots — a  five-inch  will  do  nicely.  A 
bit  of  bonemeal  in  each  pot  is  all 
the  fertilizer  required. 

The  Godetia  is  a  profuse  bloomer, 
both  indoors  and  in  the  garden;  in¬ 
deed  the  plants  are  often  so  filled 
with  buds  and  blossoms  as  almost 
to  conceal  the  foliage. 

Then  there  are  the  Linarias,  also 
called  baby  snaps,  since  the  blos¬ 
soms  resemble  miniature  snap¬ 


dragons.  The  charming  free-flowering 
plants  grow  to  about  15  inches  in 
height  with  blossoms  in  many  bright 
and  pastel  tones.  When  transplanting 
the  seedlings,  set  to  18  inches  apart. 
The  plants  are  bushy  and  erect  and 
provide  a  fine  show  of  color  in  a 
short  time.  This  is  an  annual  plant 
and  will  grow  well  in  any  good 
garden  soil. 

And  do  you  know  Clarkia — one  of 
the  most  desirable  hardy  annuals 
from  every  point  of  view?  Its  culture 
is  of  the  simplest;  the  flowers  are 
attractive  in  form — the  individual 
flowerets  somewhat  like  miniature 
double  roses!  it  is  always  in  bloom 
and  fine  for  cutting,  lasting  well  in 
water. 

Careful  reading  of  any  seed  cata¬ 
logue  will  produce  many  more 
“finds”  which  might  be  included  in 
such  a  list  as  this;  but  I  hope  that 
those  mentioned  above  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  start  at  least  a  few  garden¬ 
ers  off  on  new  and  pleasant  paths. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Can  they  do  the  job? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FUNK'S 


Production  of  Garlic 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
production  and  marketing  of  garlic? 
I  would  like  to  grow  it  on  mountain 
land.  I  understand  that  I  might  make 
a  fairly  good  profit.  s  ,l. 

Your  question  on  growing  garlic 
in  a  particular  area  in  the  mountains 
is  a  rather  difficult  one  to  answer. 
Most  garlic  is  grown  commercially 
in  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California 
and  particularly  on  alluvial  soils  that 
are  well-drained  and  rather  sandy  in 
nature.  However,  garlic  can  he 
grown  almost  anywhere  that  onions 
can  be  grown.  Your  soil  should  be 
well  fertilized  and  should  be  kept 
high  in  organic  matter.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  1,000  pounds  of 
10-10-10  per  acre  and  that  you  keep 
your  soil  acidity  above  a  pH  of  6.0. 
In  fact,  I  think  you  will  find  a  com¬ 
plete  soil  test  each  year  will  be 
worthwhile  for  you. 

In  the  warmer  sections  of  the 
country  garlic  is  planted  in  the  Fall 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
over  the  Winter.  Under  mild  winter 
conditions  it  will  be  ready  to  har¬ 
vest  in  May,  but  in  the  mountains 
it  might  not  be  ready  that  early.  In 
fact,  if  you  have  severe  winters  that 
will  freeze  the  ground  as  deep  as 
you  plant  the  bulbs  or  cloves,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  plant  your  garlic  in 
the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  fitted. 

Garlic  is  usually  planted  on  ridges 
on  raised  beds  on  the  contour  un¬ 
less  the  land  is  level.  It  is  planted 
in  rows  about  15  inches  apart  and 
two  or  three  rows  on  each  bed. 
Since  it  is  a  shallow  rooted  crop 
it  should  be  irrigated. 

Garlic  cloves  for  planting  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  separating  the  bulbs  and 
are  usually  planted  four  or  five 
inches  apart  and  one  or  two  inches 
deep.  Of  course,  like  onion  sets  there 
is  a  bottom  and  top  to  each  one 
and  they  should  be  put  in  the 
ground  right  end  up. 

The  garlic  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  by  shallow  cultivation. 

The  price  of  garlic  varies  a  great 
deal  from  season  to  season  and  in 
different  areas  so  I  would  suggest 
that  you  inquire  from  commission 
merchants  and  wholesale  buyers  in 
the  areas  where  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  selling  the  garlic.  Like 
onions  and  other  crops,  the  demand 
for  garlic  depends  on  the  supply. 
When  there  is  lots  of  it,  the  demand 
is  poor  and  you  really  have  to  get 
out  and  sell  it.  When  the  crop  is 
short,  the  demand  is  good  and  the 
buyers  are  likely  to  be  looking  for 
you.  A.  J.  Pratt 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 

Box  32,  Landisville,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select 
territories  are  still  open  for  appointment  of 
Hoffman  farmer-agents  to  take  orders  for 
Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk's  G  Corn.  No 
investment  required.  For  details,  write  to  Dept.  S. 


Apples  in  Hedgerows? 

Please  give  me  information  about 
planting  apple  trees  in  hedgerows. 
Is  there  a  special  advantage  over  the 
usual  planting  method?  e.  s. 

The  conventional  planting  distance 
for  apple  trees  is  40  feet  by  40  feet, 
on  the  square.  This  distance  allows 
for  normal  spread  of  a  standard¬ 
sized  tree  and  at  the  same  time 
allows  sufficient  room  to  operate 
orchard  equipment  in  four  direc¬ 
tions.  With  the  advent  of  new  types 
of  orchard  equipment  such  as  the 
air-blast  sprayers,  mowers,  tractor 
powered  off-set  implements,  pneu¬ 
matic  pruners  and  the  like,  however, 
only  two  directions  are  generally 


travelled.  This  allows  planting  of 
trees  closer  together  in  one  direction, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  hedgerow.  A 
greater  number  of  trees  per  acre 
means  more  economical  use  of  or¬ 
chard  land  with  greater  yields  per 
acre.  This  new  method  spaces  trees 
from  35  to  40  feet  between  rows  and 
27  to  35  feet  in  the  row.  No  special 
supports  or  trellises  are  required. 

In  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the 
Po  River  Valley  of  Italy,  apples  are 
planted  much  closer  in  the  row,  and 
supports  and  trellises  are  used.  Such 
intensive  plantings  require  consider¬ 
able  hand  labor.  Recently,  trellised 
apple  planting  in  Oregon  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  However, 
these  trees  were  on  a  dwarfing  root- 
stock.  L.  D.  T. 


Nubby-Ended  Strawberries 

Why  do  strawberries  get  so  nubby 
at  the  ends  after  the  first  good  pick¬ 
ing?  Mine  are  Premier.  Do  you  think 
Sparkle  would  be  better?  mrs.  f.  b. 


Nubby  or  seedy-ended  strawberries 
are  often  caused  by  the  tarnished 
plant  bug.  This  insect  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
DDT  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
50  per  cent  wettable  powder  in  100 
gallons  of  water  just  before  the  first 
flowers  open.  Some  of  the  spray 
should  be  directed  into  the  straw  as 
well  as  into  any  weeds  or  brush  that 
may  adjoin  the  bed;  as  the  plant 
bugs  hide  there  on  chilly  days. 

Sparkle,  Catskill  and  Empire  are 
better  varieties  than  Premier,  g.  l.  s. 

Need  for  Spraying 

I  have  some  8-year-old  Cortland 
apple  trees.  They  bear  well,  but 
many  apples  are  stung.  What  can  I 
do  to  prevent  this?  o.  c. 

The  stings  on  your  fruit  were  made 
by  an  insect.  To  prevent  further  at¬ 
tacks,  control  measures  would  be  to 
spray  the  tree  at  regular  intervals. 
A  suitable  spray  mixture  would  be 
one  of  the  newer  general  spray 
preparations.  l.  d.  t. 


Quality  seeds  and  follow  approved 
farming  methods.  Hoffman  seeds  pro¬ 
duce  top  yields  that  “speak  for  them¬ 
selves ”  at  harvest  time. 

HOFFMAN  HAS  ALL  THE  NEW 
VARIETIES!  “Viking”  Trefoil,  “Cli¬ 
max”  Timothy,  “Pennscott”  Clover, 
“Minhafer”  Oats,  “DuPuits”,  “Vernal” 
and  “919”  brand  Alfalfas,  Orange 
Sorghum,  “Triple -Purpose”  Pasture, 
“S-37”  Orchard  Grass... besides  com¬ 
plete  stocks  of  other  tried-and-true 
varieties.  Write  today  for  Free  copy 
of  new  Hoffman  Seed  Catalog.  It’s 
filled  with  many  interesting  facts. 


You’ll  get 
better- paying 
crops 
from . . . 


The  PAYING  CROPS  you  have  every 
right  to  expect,  don’t  just  happen. 
They  depend  so  much  on  the  seed  you 
plant.  When  you  want  first-rate  re¬ 
turns,  questionable,  bargain-price  seed 
is  a  real  gamble.  Why  not  build 
harvest-profits  right  from  the  start 
with  genuine  Hoffman  Quality  seed. 

SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED! 

Every  bag  of  Hoffman  seed  is  of 
proven  value  —  chosen  because  pf  its 
known  ability  to  produce  paying 
turnouts. 

GET  FULL  CROPS  FROM  YOUR 
FIELDS.  Insist  on  genuine  Hoffman 


And  for  more  corn  per  acre 


plant  FUNK’S  G  HYBRID 


Let  every  corn  acre  produce  its  best. 
Thousands  know,  after  actually 
weighing  and  comparing,  that  Funk’s 
G  is  their  best  paying  corn.  G-Hybrids 
are  field-tested  and  proved  right  in 
every  area— for  every  type  of  soil.  Let 
us  select  the  “right”  husking  or  en¬ 
silage  G-Hybrid  for  your  growing 
conditions.  Write  today. 


FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  •  CORN  •  OATS  •  CLOVER  •  HAY  •  PASTURE 


Tree  Wound 

I  cut  off  a  large  limb  of  a  maple 
tree  a  few  years  ago  and  did  not  take 
care  of  it  properly.  Now  the  cut  is 
rotting.  Is  it  necessary  to  chisel  out 
every  bit  of  the  rot  before  filling  it 
with  cement?  c.  t.  t. 

It  is  necessary  to  chisel  out  all  the 
rotten  wood.  The  fungi  causing  the 
rot  generally  are  working  unseen  in 
the  wood  next  to  the  rotted  area. 
The  important  thing  is  to  clean 
out  the  wound  thoroughly.  The  ce¬ 
ment  will  protect  the  area  and  help 
the  tree  to  close  over  the  spot. 

L.  D.  T. 


February  7,  1959 
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.  One  packet  of  this  sensational 
I  Tomato  grown  right  In  your 
own  garden,  will  produce  enough 
fruit  for  the  average  family. 


New  BURGESS  CLIMBING 

Tfu^QPa!lo(E[f](D[? 


'TOMATO  grows  10  to  18  ft. 
high  on  trellis  or  side  of  build- 
—  ing.  Huge,  meaty,  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  weigh  up  to 
2  lbs.  Wonderful  flavor. 
Awarded  Agricultural 
Research  Foundation 
“Seal  of  Approval.  ’ 


Special  Introductory  4  n 
Oiler:  Trial Packetoniy  |  IJa 
3  PirliRlc  fnr  75r  I  U  * 


3  Packets  lor  25c 


FREE  Garden  Guide 
“BLIZZARD  BELtF’  See^s!  Bulbs°afnd  Plama 


BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
163-B,  GALESBURG,  MICHIGAN 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


News  from  Western  New  York 


SNAP  BEANS  NEED  IRRIGATION 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you  \  free 
how.  Write  for  free  copy.  \ 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  20-B 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 


For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 


SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 


SUIMCREST  NURSERIES 


BOX  305- B, 


HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


NEW  GRAPES, 


NEW  INTERLAKEN  SEEDLESS 


Demonstrations  set  up  on  five 
Monroe  County  farms  this  past  season 
to  study  the  effects  of  irrigation  on 
snap  beans  will  be  continued  an¬ 
other  year.  Decision  to  continue  the 
research  study  for  a  three-year 
period  was  reached  at  a  meeting  of 
growers,  processors,  the  extension 
service  and  representatives  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  at  the 
farm  and  home  center  in  Rochester. 
The  snap  bean  crop  covers  about  a 
60-day  period  to  maturity.  In  mid¬ 
season,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  of  moist¬ 
ure  is  used  by  the  plants  daily;  but 
the  average  rainfall  is  only  about 
three  inches  a  month. 

“Irrigation  is  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Paul  N.  Turner,  associate 
Monroe  County  agricultural  agent. 
“Rainfall  varies  from  field  to  field. 
In  the  Hilton  area  there  was  one- 
tenth  inch  in  21  days  that  qualified 
as  a  drouth”,  he  says,  “while  at  Gar- 
butt,  15  miles  away,  there  were  4.39 
inches.  The  growing  crop  can  deplete 
the  water  supply  very  rapidly.  We 
urge  growers  to  maintain  a  rain 
gauge  and  to  keep  posted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  soil  moisture.” 


NEW  TOMATO  AND  PICKING 
MACHINE 


A  tomato  picking  machine  and  a 
new  dwarf  tomato  plant  probably 
will  revolutionize  the  tomato  industry 
within  the  next  10  years.  That  is 
what  150  growers  and  processors  from 
all  over  the  State  heard  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Batavia.  Prof.  Elmer 
C.  Stevenson  of  Purdue  University 
disclosed  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  a  shak¬ 
er  type  of  automatic  picker.  To  make 
it  work,  however,  a  new  dwarf  breed 
of  plant  is  needed,  one  that  will  be 
hardy,  that  will  mature  all  its  to¬ 
matoes  at  once  and  drop  them  easi¬ 
ly  when  shaken.  Work  on  this  is 
underway,  Prof.  Stevenson  said; 
farmers  will  meanwhile  use  existing 
plants  and  machinery  for  the  next 
few  years.  More  Geneva-11  tomatoes 
will  be  used  this  year  in  New  York, 
predicted  Kenneth  Stone,  associate 
Genesee  County  agricultural  agent; 
this  is  a  new  variety  developed  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 


Articles  of  Interest 


In  Coming  Issues 


•  Automatic  Hens,  Automatic 

Hogs 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  1959  Farm  Tractor  Parade — 

A  Picture  Display 


•  Plow-Planting  of  Corn 
By  Steven  Breth 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Charolaise  Cattle  in  the 

Northeast 
By  H  R.  Frantz 

•  What  Is  Veal? 

•  Nature’s  Sweetest  Gift  — 

Maple  Syrup 
By  A.  P.  Bennett 

•  Cures  for  Sick  Woodlots 
By  Charles  Dorworth 

•  Good  Use  for  the  Sawbuck 
By  J.  A.  Eliot 

•  Animals  of  the  Bible 
By  Anna  Schoonmaker 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 


Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored.  En¬ 
tirely  seedless.  Crisp  Meaty  golden 
berries  are  like  California  grapes  but  better 
-quality.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  nut  trees, 
berries,  ornamentals.  Guaranteed  stock.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

917  W.  Lake  Road, _ Canandaigua,  -N.  Y. 


i xuua >  BULB 
Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25c 


Gorgreous,  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed 
colors*  SEND  ONLY  25c  for  1; 

SOcfor  2;  $1  for  5.  Order  now. 

R.  H.  S HUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT.  4^7  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Postpaid 
with  big. 
Seed  and 
Nursery 
Book 


GRAPE  GROWERS  ELECT 
OFFICERS 


CANNING  CROP  GROWERS  MEET 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Complete  line  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Over  80  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  FREE  60- 
page  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
BOX  219,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1959  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing 
all  varieties,  with  best  methods  of 
growing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-591,  Allen,  Md. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


—  SUPERIOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Vigorous,  true  to  name,  superior  SPARKLE 
strawberry  plants  are  available  from  the 
New  Jersey  Small  Fruits  Council,  Inc., 
Hammonton  Fruit  Auction,  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey.  These  plants  were  grown  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  area  under  conditions  that  should  make 
them  as  free  of  virus  diseases  as  possible. 
Sold  in  1,000  lots  only  at  $20.00  per  thousand. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Co-op.  in  Batavia,  President  William 
A.  Hamilton  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  told 
members,  “It  has  been  a  year  of  pro¬ 
gress,  in  spite  of  lower  prices.” 
Reporting  on  activities  and  making 
an  appeal  for  additional  membership, 
Hamilton  said  he  did  not  expect  1959 
contracts  to  be  “out  of  line  with 
other  markets.”  But  he  declared, 
“We  do  not  expect  automatic  annual 
increases.”  Re-elected  to  office  be¬ 
sides  Hamilton  were:  vice-pres., 
Donald  R.  Nesbitt,  Albion;  treas., 
Robert  V.  Call  Jr.,  Batavia;  and 
executive  secy.,  William  S.  Stempfle, 
Batavia.  Membership  was  reported 
at  1,500,  a  large  increase  over  last 
year;  sweet  corn  growers  from  the 
Yates  County  area  helped  to  swell 
the  roll. 


At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Grape  Growers 
Co-op.  in  Fredonia  recently,  these 
growers  were  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors:  Russell  Sinden,  Ripley; 
Richard  Mead,  Westfield;  Howard 
Green,  Portland;  Howard  Zinke,  Fre¬ 
donia;  Stewart  Christy,  Sheridan; 
Anthony  Restivo,  Silver  Creek;  and 
Foster  Lewis,  Perrysburg.  Howard 
Aldrich,  Fredonia,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Ernest  Schaufler,  Fredonia, 
treasurer.  Membership  in  the  Co¬ 
op. ’s  western  section,  i.e.,  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Erie  Counties,  is  now 
close  to  500.  All  grape  growers, 
whether  shipping  to  cooperative  or 
independent  processors  are  eligible 
to  join.  The  N.  Y.  Grape  Growers  Co¬ 
op. ’s  purpose  is  “to  promote  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  and  grape  products  and 
to  do  whatever  is  good  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  grape  growers.’” 

R.  Dyment 


More  Land  or  Less  Land 
for  Farms  -  Which  Is  it? 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
both  a  community  committeeman 
and  a  reporter  for  the  ACP.  In  the 
first  capacity  I  help  sign  up  farmers 
for  the  different  conservation  prac¬ 
tices.  In  the  second  capacity  I  have 
been  checking  farms  that  are  going 
into  the  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve. 


On  one  side  of  the  road  we  pay  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  remov¬ 
ing  brush  and  restoring  land.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  road  we  pay  a  man 
anywhere  from  $11  to  $22.50  an  acre 
to  stop  working  his  land.  Due  to 
economic  conditions,  as  you  well 
know,  some  of  us  are  forced  to  keep 
more  stock  than  our  farms  will  carry. 
It  has  been  fairly  easy  until  recently 
to  rent  a  nearby  farm  to  obtain  the 
necessary  roughage,  but  now  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  Believe  me,  it’s  impossible. 

Schoharie  Dairy  Farmer 
New  York 


World’s  Oldest  Active  Farmers? 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1959  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM,  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


. -  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  LITERATURE  - 

On  GROWING  NUT  TREES,  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
And  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS.  Also  Price  List. 
Write:  A.  W.  RUHL,  BOX  32,  LANGHBRNE,  PA. 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 


For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT!  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blu-green  SCOTCH  PINE,  AUS¬ 
TRIAN  PINE,  and  DOUGLAS  FIR  seedlings,  dis¬ 
ease  free.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERY,  BELMONT.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3.  CLEAR  F I  ELD,  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  roeks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


LEADING  KINDS  OF 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
FREE  PRICE  LIST.  ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  PLANT 
BALLSTON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Catalog  Free 
M.  S.  PRYOR  &  CO.  R.F.D.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  Newest  and  Standard  Varieties.  Free  Catalog. 


REX  SPROUT, 


WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


Frank  and  Willard  Horle  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  farmers  in  America; 
maybe  the  entire  world.  Frank  cele¬ 
brated  his  91st  birthday  early  in 
September  during  the  week  they 
were  so  busy  combining  oats  on  the 
farm  in  Nedrow,  N.  Y.  Willard  is 
just  81. 

The  Horles  have  been  farming  all 
of  their  lives,  and  they  keep  at  it 
now  to  maintain  their  health.  Besides 
working  their  own  140  acres,  they 
do  custom  combining  of  wheat  and 
oats.  Frank  drives  the  tractor  and 
Willard  ties  and  slides  bags  down 
the  chute.  They  can  outwork  any 
city  man  half  their  age.  Neither  has 
ever  touched  tobacco  or  tasted  alco¬ 
holic  drink. 

The  Horles  themselves  once  grew 
a  lot  of  wheat,  but  since  the  Soil 
Bank  they  have  given  it  up.  They 
continue  with  abundant  production 
of  other  small  grains. 

The  brothers  were  brought  up  on 
a  farm  on  the  west  shore  of  Skan- 


father  Jacob  Horle  was  a  soldier  in 
the  British  Army  during  the  War  of 
1812,  and  when  he  returned  to 
England  he  told  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors  about  the  wonders  of  the  land 
across  the  sea.  They  all  charted  a 
ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  Jacob 


took  up  farming  along  Skaneateles 
Lake.  Most  of  the  other  voyagers 
pushed  on  to  Wisconsin.  Some  were 
killed  by  Indians,  but  members  of  the 
Horle  clan  have  been  farming  in 
New'  York  and  Wisconsin  ever  since. 

Ronald  Graham 


eateles  Lake  in  Onondaga  County. 
As  boys  they  helped  their  father, 
Job,  farm.  He  smoked  a  pipe.  Grand- 


Frank  J.  Horle,  91,  (1.)  and  younger  brother,  Willard,  81,  combined  plenty 
of  oats  last  Summer  at  their  Nedrow,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  farm. 
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THR  RTTRAI.  \TfW  VORia.’I? 


Birds:  Hungry ,  Pesty  and  Extinct 


Winter’s  icy  olasts,  sleet  storms 
and  deep  snow  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
our  feathered  friends  unless  assist¬ 
ance  is  rendered  in  their  behalf. 
Suet,  cracked  nuts,  corn  and  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  should  be  placed  upon 
sheltered  window  sills  and  upon  cov¬ 
ered  feeding  trays  away  from  weath¬ 
er  hazards  and  from  cats,  dogs  and 
predatory  birds.  Hayseed  and  oat¬ 
meal  can  be  flung  underneath  bushes 
for  juncos  and  tree  and  white- 
throated  sparrows.  Do  not  give  pea¬ 
nut  butter;  it  has  salt  in  it.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  give  them  a  mixture  of  ground 
suet,  peanuts  and  raisins,  formed 
into  a  mound  on  a  tray  and  covered 
with  a  coarse  net.  Boiled  potatoes 
and  egg  yolks  ground  together  are 
nutritious  to  birds,  too. 

C.  Van  Rensselaer 


Although  the  grackle  may  lack  the 
appeal  of  the  bluebird  and  robin,  we 
nevertheless  eagerly  watch  for  his 
arrival  from  the  Southland.  To  see 
him  strutting  majestically  across  the 
deepening  green  of  the  lawns  is  to 
know  that  Spring  is  at  last  at  hand. 

For  this  reason  the  grackle  can 
lay  claim  to  popularity  with  us,  but 
in  birdland  this  solemn  large  black¬ 
bird,  with  his  handsome  plumage  of 
metallic  hues,  is  an  unwelcome 
guest  and  we  often  find  him  being 
belabored  with  the  utmost  fury  by 
a  flock  of  robins,  bluebirds,  thrushes 
and  others  who  resent  his  nest¬ 
robbing  and  cannibalistic  propen¬ 
sities. 

The  grackle’s  diet  consists  largely 
of  grain  and  fruit  but  he  also  feeds 
on  noxious  insects  and  thus  com¬ 
pensates,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
harm  he  does.  He  is  inordinately 
fond  of  grub-worms,  and  in  the 


Spring  one  may  see  him  following  a 
plow  and  stuffing  himself  with  them. 
He  usually  builds  his  nest,  a  rather 
loose,  bulky  structure  of  twigs,  hay 
and  grain  fastened  together  with 
mud  andlined  with  finer  grasses,  in 
a  conifer  about  20  or  30  feet  from 
the  ground  but  sometimes  he  may 
build  it  in  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  a 
tree  near  water.  In  it  his  mate  places 
four  to  six  eggs  of  various  sizes  and 
of  varying  pale  blue-green  marked 
with  specks  of  cinnamon-brown  or 
sepia.  R.  Headstrom 


A  gypsy  moth  trap  has  recently  been 
removed  from  a  tree  located  on 
posted  land.  I  am  holding  the  label 
from  the  trap  with  dates  and  initials, 
indicating  that  there  was  a  violation 
of  trespassing  laws  on  five  occasions. 

I  am  completely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  spray  programs  of  both 
Federal  and  State  agencies  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  there  is  the  destruction  of 
wildlife,  principally  of  insect-eating 
birds.  After  20  years  spent  in  bird 
watching,  winter  feeding  and  provid¬ 
ing  nesting  boxes,  this  past  Summer 
is  the  first  year  our  bluebird  house 
has  been  vacant.  The  bluebirds  are 
virtually  extinct  in  this  area.  Other 
species  that  were  unable  to  return  to 
their  home  nesting  area  were  our 
phoebes,  tree  swallows,  and  wrens. 

Second,  from  the  health  standpoint 
we  know  that  DDT  is  a  cumulative 
poison  and,  even  when  ingested  in 
minute  amounts,  is  stored  in  the 
body. 

And  third,  if  we  wish  to  maintain 
our  way  of  life  as  a  free  society,  then 
the  choice  of  how  to  care  for  one’s 
property  or  anything  else  must  be 
made  freely  and  individually. 

New  York  V.  W.  Cleaver 


"Plowing  Not  Impor¬ 
tant"  -  for  Gardeners 

In  the  Sept.  20  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  an  article, 
called  “Plowing  Is  Important.”  The 
emphasis  is  on  “Is”.  This  declaration 
may  or  may  not  be  true  for  the 
farmer  who  has  a  large  acreage  of 
field  crops  —  there  are  successful 
farmers  who  disagree,  and  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  true  for  vegetable  and 
flower  gardeners.  I  do  hope  nobody 
has  been  misled  by  that  article. 

The  writer  tells  why  he  thinks 
plowing  is  important;  he  gives  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  on  how  pinhead 
pieces  of  soil  cluster  together  to 
form  aggregates,  how  soil  compacts, 
how  and  why  the  water-rate  is  re¬ 
duced  —  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  But  why  should  the  average 
man  and  woman  with  a  vegetable 
patch  give  a  darn  about  all  his  knowl¬ 
edge  if  they  can  produce  fine  crops 
without  the  work  of  plowing  or 
spading? 

My  garden  which  has  not  been 
plowed,  spaded,  rototilled  for  16 
years  is  successful.  Sweet  Spanish 
onions  weigh  one  and  one-half 
pounds  each,  carrots  are  huge  —  one 
will  make  four  servings,  80  large 
kohlrabi  in  a  10-foot  row,  beets  so 
prolific  they  lie  on  top  of  each 
other  and  weigh  a  pound  apiece,  a 
51-pound  Blue  Hubbard  squash,  a 
number  of  40-pound  ones,  15  peppers 
on  one  small  plant,  and  on  and  on. 
Indeed,  “nothing  succeeds  for  soil 
like  success”! 


People  get  notions  and  cannot 
let  go  of  them.  A  woman  in  the 
South  wrote  me  that  she  was  trying 
my  no-plow,  year-round  mulch  sys¬ 
tem.  But  her  husband  would  not  let 
her  pull  the  hay  and  leaves  up 
around  the  corn;  if  she  did,  he  told 
her,  it  would  not  be  able  to  breathe! 
Maybe  my  corn  hasn’t  been  breath¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  getting  lots  of  fine 
ears,  two  to  a  stalk.  Another  man 
who  knew  that  my  garden  hadn’t 
been  plowed  for  years  stood  staring 
at  my  out-size  carrots,  then  mut¬ 
tered:  “You  just  can’t  grow  carrots 
without  plowing.” 

About  soil  compacting:  1,100  visi¬ 
tors  have  tramped  over  my  garden 
in  the  last  few  years.  But,  at  any  time, 
except  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  I 
can  push  the  mulch  aside  and  make 
a  drill  with  my  finger  in  soft,  moist 
earth.  Tiny  seeds  planted  in  the  drill 
will  sprout  quickly  and  thrive.  By 
my  method  there  is  no  compacting 
at  all. 

Before  we  leave  this  successful 
kind  of  gardening,  consider  aspara¬ 
gus  and  rhubarb  beds.  I  doubt  that 
even  the  most  fanatical  plow-addict 
digs  up  these  every  year.  I  wish  the 
author  of  that  article  had  told  us 
why  the  dirt  of  these  crops  doesn’t 
form  aggregates,  get  compacted,  and 
all  the  rest. 

Plow,  farmer,  if  you  feel  you 
must,  but  thousands  of  gardeners 
have  stopped.  They  have  also  stopped 
hoeing,  and  digging,  and  weeding.  I 
know  this  is  true.  They  read  my 
book,  try  the  method  out,  then  write 
me,  come  to  see  me,  and  tell  me  so. 

Connecticut  Ruth  Stout 


HARRIS  SUDS 

A  Brand-New  Main  Crop  Hybrid 
Harris'  CARDINAL 


—  MILD,  SWEET  FLAVOR 

—  LARGE  FRUIT 


SOLID  and  MEATY 
CRACK-RESISTANT 
To  follow  Harris’  famous  Moreton  Hybrid,  grow 
Cardinal  for  late  summer  and  fall  use.  Very  vigorous 
and  a  heavy  yielder,  it  will  produce  big  crops  of 
fine,  clean  fruit — appetizing  to  look  at,  delicious  to  eat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 


i  16  MORETON  FARM, 


ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS’  CARDINAL  HYBRID  TOMATO 


1959  CATALOG  vow  Amchj 


QUALITY  SEEDS 
SINCE  1  904 

New  Introduction: 

F-l  Hybrid  Tomato 

EARLY  COLOSSAL  Pkt.  500. 

Send  for  1959  Free  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Supplies 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS, 
Sewell,  New  Jersey 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N.J. 
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CANADIAN 

HEMLOCK 


For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These 
Sturdy,  well  rooted  3  yr.,  8"  to  12” 
plants  are  ideal  for  background  or 
hedge  in  sun  or  shade.  Shear  to  de¬ 
sired  height.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  20 -B 


Indiana,  Pa. 


BURPEE’S  BIG  BOY®  GIANT 
HYBRID  TOMATOES 

For  the  biggest  smooth  round  tomatoes  ever, 
many  over  1  lb.,  some  up  to  2  lbs.  each.  Scarlet 
red,  delicious.  The  plants  grow  faster,  bear 
heavier,  longer.  Send  stamp  for  ESI  KJE 
postage  and  we’U  mail  you  10  Seeds  ■  K  EEa 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalogfree,  postpaid. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  COMPANY 
463  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  ideal  foi 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
5c  for  mailing  125  seed  CDITC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  rnCC 
CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  .  .  .  Now  Combined  With 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  416  Rockford.  ILL. 


STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
_  farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


-< 

STRAWBERRIES 

m 

Allen's  1959  Berry  Book  i 
best  varieties  for  home 

market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


■A  El  |  v’C  COLOR 

IXELLI  3  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach ,  Cherry ,  Apple,  Pear 

DllIC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
lUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  79  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS _ 

179  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 

Dept.  R2-7  Dansville,  N.  Y.  I 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata-  | 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  . 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  ’59  catalog  is  on  the  way.)  | 

|  Name .  I 

Address . . 

City  . State . 

Enclose  50(  West  of  the  Mississippi 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNUT 


Produces  large  delicious 
thinshelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

New  Early  Tomato 

An  extremely  early  tomato,  often  ripening 
big  red  tomatoes  by  July  4th,  has  been 
developed  at  the  Jung  Farms  in  Wisconsin. 
You  can  obtain  a  trial  packet  of  this  tomato 
by  sending  10^  to  the  JUNG  SEED  CO., 
BOX  36,  RANDOLPH,  WIS.  They  will  not 
only  send  you  this  tomato  seed  but  also 
a  packet  of  the  glorious  Giant  Hybrid 
Zinnias  and  a  copy  of  their  52nd  catalog, 
America’s  most  colorful  1959  seed  catalog. 


FARMERS  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 

We  have  saved  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  26  years  we  have  been  in  business. 
WHY  NOT  CHECK  OUR  QUOTATION  PRICES  WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  PAYING. 

Write  in  for  our  free  weekly  truck  or  carload  quotation.  You  can  pick  up  by  truck 
at  our  Buffalo  plant  or  we  can  ship  cars  to  nearest  railroad  your  area. 

PIERCE  GRAIN  CORPORATION 
1040  Seneca  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


CANADIAN  REGISTERED 
NEW  YORK  CERTIFIED 
And  Selected  Varieties 

OATS 


BUILT  TOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


OUR  7/li  YEAR 


GARRY 

RODNEY 

SIMCOE 

BEAVER 


CLINTLANDS 

CLINTONS 

SHIELD 

SWEDISH  STAR 


r  •V'i 
Qua&tuk 
rk‘n 

L'L 


Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories  B 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


3  Ambrose  St„  ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y.  j 


February  7,  1959 
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SCHULTZ 


|  SPREADMASTER 


“Best  manure  spreader  made 
. . .  ft’s  the  lightest  running 
spreader  I’ve  owned . . . 
Threw  my  pitch  fork  away.” 


The  Tractor’s  Power  Take-off 

Its  use  is  so  valuable ,  its 
correct  operation  so  important . 

By  MELVIN  E.  LONG 


OUTPERFORMS  THEM  ALL! 

(Rugged  “Roostercomb"  widespread  !4"  steel 
blades  on  3"  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunks, 
no  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manure 
...  no  ratchets  or  dogs,  simple,  trouble-free 
operation  .  .  .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freeze 
or  ca.use  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  under 
lowest  barn  cleaner . . .  tandem  wheels,  provides 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  135  bushel  models 
...  utility, converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon. 

low  COST . . .  SAVE  UP  TO  20% 

write  Dept.213  for  complete  information  and  catalog. 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DOZENS  OF  FARM  JOBS 
EASIER  TO  DO  WITH  A 


DOZER 


1  YEAR  , 
GUARANTEE 


,• Disc-V 

shaped,  moldboard 
Side  cutting  edge  AO 

>r  ditching7  (  *  1 
•  360°  angle  adjustment  OHIO 

Shunk  patd.  saw-tooth  blade,  optional  J 

ROPER .  MANUFACTURING ui CO 


ZANESVILLE,  OHIO/ 


[Oistributed^by^  tudor  &  jones 

^  WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


GIANT  SEEDLINGS  NEATLY,  QUICKLY! 


1000  per  hour  with  ROOTSPRED  TREE 
PLANTER  on  stony,  hilly,  soddy  land.  Use  2-3 
plow  tractor.  Prices  start  $245.  Good  money 
in  custom  work.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


—  Write  — 


ROOTSPRED,  St.  Petersburg,  Pa. 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


Only  $2  •7S  pp«t. 
With  extra 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass 


FREE  OFFER 

FOR  YOU:  One  dozen  first  quality. 
Regular  29<b  Standard  Nylon  Bristle 
TOOTH  BRUSHES  ($4.68  value). 
See  our  ad  in  Dealers  Mart- Automo¬ 
tive  —  Subscribers  Exchange  Pages, 
SYRACUSE  BRUSH  AND  SPECI¬ 
ALTY  COMPANY. 


Here  are  some  suggestions  on  PTO’s 
that  will  aid  toward  maximum  use¬ 
fulness  of  them  and  also  keep  repair 
costs  low.  You  can  hitch  any  manu¬ 
facturer’s  implements  almost  to  any 
tractor;  industry-wide  standards  for 
PTO  hook-ups  have  been  set  up.  If 
your  tractor  does  happen  to  have  a 
non-standard  size  PTO,  conversion 
attachments  are  available. 

The  standard  PTO  shaft  on  the 
tractor  is  1%  inches  in  diameter;  it 
has  six  straight  splines,  and  turns 
530  to  550  revolutions  per  minute  in 
a  clockwise  direction  when  viewed 
from  the  rear  of  the  tractor. 

For  Maximum  PTO  Use 

For  best  PTO  results,  set  the  trac¬ 
tor’s  adjustable  drawbar  as  follows: 
hitch  point  12  to  15  inches  above 
ground  level  and  aligned  behind  the 
PTO  shaft;  hitch  point  15  inches 
below  and  14  inches  to  rear  of  PTO 
shaft.  These  settings  provide  the 
least  stress  on  the  PTO  universal 
joints  on  uneven  ground  and  around 
corners. 

If  your  tractor  has  a  tachometer, 
it  will  have  the  engine  speed  for  best 
PTO  operation  marked  in  rpm  on  the 
dial.  If  there  is  no  tachometer,  have 
your  mechanic  mark  the  throttle  set¬ 
ting  that  gives  about  575  PTO  rpm’s 
without  any  load.  This  will  slow 
slightly  when  working. 

Most  pull-type  farm  machines  have 
PTO  drives  with  a  short  and  a  longer 
shaft,  three  universal  joints,  tele¬ 
scoping  section,  a  slip  clutch,  safety 
shields,  an  adjustable  support  for 
the  front  end  of  the  longer  shaft,  and 
a  coupler. 

The  three  universal  joints  general¬ 
ly  show  early  signs  of  wear  if  the 
hook-up  between  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  is  not  right.  The  telescoping 
section  allows  the  shaft  to  change 
length  around  corners  and  on  uneven 
ground.  On  the  machines  on  which 
this  can  be  taken  apart  quite  readily, 
be  sure  to  reassemble  it  so  that  the 
halves  of  the  universal  joint  yokes 
on  each  end  of  the  shaft  are  definite¬ 
ly  in  line.  If  one  joint  is  a  quarter 
turn  out,  rotating  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  being  pulled  will  not  turn  at 
uniform  speed. 

Adjusting  PTO  Clutch 

The  PTO  slip  clutch  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  it  will  open  when 
the  machine  becomes  overloaded. 
But  it  should  certainly  not  slip  much 
under  slight  overloads;  it  will  soon 
wear  out.  Take  care  to  see  that  no 
oil  or  grease  gets  on  the  faces  of  the 
slip  clutch  when  lubricating. 

Safety  shields  are  provided  sole¬ 
ly  for  protection.  While  they  can 
sometimes  be  an  annoyance  when 
greasing,  or  hitching  and  unhitching, 
they  should  never  be  left  off  the 
machine.  Injury  and  death  from  en¬ 
tanglement  with  unshielded  PTO 


shafts  are  all  too  common. 

Since  the  tractor  PTO  shaft  may 
be  from  six  to  15  inches  above  the 
drawbar,  the  front  support  for  the 
longer  shaft  on  the  drawn  machine 
is  adjustable  for  height.  It  is  easy 
to  get  the  three  universal  joints  in 
line,  and  this  helps  reduce  the  load 
on  them.  Be  sure  that  the  coupler 
is  prevented  from  pulling  off  the 
tractor  PTO  shaft  by  either  a  latch 
or  a  pin.  Fasten  it  properly. 

If  the  PTO  shaft  on  the  tractor  is 
rusty  and  dirty  from  not  having  been 
used  for  some  time,  there  may  be 
difficulty  sliding  the  implement  coup¬ 
ler  over  it.  A  few  minutes  spent  in 
wire  brushing  and  oiling  the  splines 
are  certainly  well  spent;  they  will 
make  the  job  much  less  difficult. 

To  position  grease  fittings  in  mov¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  combine,  baler,  or 
chopper,  engage  the  PTO  clutch  — 
be  sure  that  the  tractor  ignition  is 
off  —  and  turn  the  PTO  slightly  with 
the  tractor  starter.  In  actual  use,  the 
PTO  clutch  should  be  engaged  grad¬ 
ually,  just  as  the  forward  motion 
clutch  is.  Tractor  and  machine  parts 
will  break  down  early  if  the  PTO 
clutch  is  snapped  into  enlargement. 
If  a  drawn  machine  becomes  clogged, 
the  PTO  clutch  will  open.  Do  not 
force  it  back  before  cleaning  out  the 
machine.  You  might  be  able  to  force 
the  slug  on  through  by  so  doing,  but 
you  will  soon  have  a  burned-out  PTO 
clutch. 

Handling  Independent  Clutch 

If  your  tractor’s  PTO  clutch  is 
controlled  by  a  separate  lever  or 
pedal,  i.e.,  not  hooked  up  in  sequence 
with  the  forward  motion  clutch,  you 
can  use  it  to  special  advantage  when 
turning  sharply  at  the  end  of  the 
field.  Let  the  machine  empty,  and 
then  disengage  the  PTO  clutch;  you 
will  reduce  wear  on  the  universal 
joints,  and  you  can  also  turn  more 
sharply.  Be  sure  that  the  machine  is 
again  up  to  speed  before  placing  a 
load  on  it.  You  can  do  all  this  with¬ 
out  disengaging  the  forward  motion 
clutch  if  your  tractor  has  the  com¬ 
pletely  independent  PTO  clutch. 

Proper  installation  of  these  imple¬ 
ments  which  mount  on  the  three- 
point  hitch  and  use  PTO  power  is 
essential  if  telescoping  action  is  to 
be  correct  when  you  raise  and  lower 
the  hitch.  Check  also  for  proper  in¬ 
stallation  of  safety  shields.  In  most 
cases,  some  sort  of  stabilizer  or  brace 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  side-to-side 
movement  of  the  hitch  that  would 
add  an  extra  stress  on  the  PTO  drive. 

Some  manufacturers  are  furnish¬ 
ing  stationary  machines  such  as  corn 
shellers  and  forage  blowers  with  PTO 
drives  instead  of  conventional  belt 
pulleys.  Although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  get  lined  up  as  it  is  with  a  flat 
drive  belt,  the  driven  machine  should 
be  set  parallel  to  the  tractor’s  rear 
wheels. 


New  Plan  Insures  the 

WHOLE  FAMILY 

with  one  low  cost  policy 

•••>  DETAILS  FREE 

»  •  •  >  Now — a  life  insurance  policy  that  pro¬ 
tects  Dad,  Mother  and  ALL  the  chil¬ 
dren  (no  matter  how  many)  .Yes,  even 
a  30-day  old  baby  born  AFTER  the 
policy  is  taken  out  is  insured.  New 
children  are  automatically  insured 
with  no  extra  premium. 

»  •  •  >One  policy,  one  very  low  rate  covers 
everyone  in  the  household— and  stays 
in  force  even  after  the  death  of  any 
member. 


»  •  •  >YOUR  family  can  have  this  blessed 
protection  against  financial  worries 
and  money  tragedies.  And  the  entire 
transaction  is  handled  by  mail — we 
have  NO  salesmen. 


»  •  •  >There  is  no  examination  and  no  obli¬ 
gation.  All  you  do  is  send  dad’s  name, 
address  and  bir  th  day  (day,  month 
year)  and  we  will  send  free  details  ex¬ 
plaining  this  wonderful  new  family 
protection  (a  postcard  will  do) . 

Today — write  to  i 

»  •  •  >  FAMILY  PLAN  INSURANCE  AGENCY 
OF  ILLINOIS 

Dept.  A,  330  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

EAR  NOISES 

relieved! 

•  ■■thousands  report. 

Wonderful  relief  from  years 
of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing 
caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
head!  That’s  what  these  folks  ./ 

{many past  70)  reported  after  using  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT. 
This  may  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer. 
NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with  your 
catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises:  Mucus 
dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  by 
mucus.  Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  day. 
Hear— but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  bet¬ 
ter  on  clear  days — worse  on  rainy  days,  or 
with  a  cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells. 


head,  you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our  past 
21  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PROOF 
OF  RELIEF  and  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  CO.,  0ept.9RN2,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Miracle  Cushion 
Holds  False  Teeth 


Tight 


Eases  sore  gums 


Sticks 

to  Denture 
No  More 
Daily  "Fixing' 


Snug®  brand  Denture  Cushions  are  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  science,  a  sensational  new  ever-soft 
plastic  re-lining  that  gets  rid  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  fear  of  loose,  badly  fitting  false 
teeth.  Snug  eases  sore,  irritated  gums  due  to 
loose  dentures.  Helps  prevent  food  particle3 
from  lodging  under  plates.  Applied  in  min¬ 
utes,  makes  wobbliest  plates  stay  firmly  in 
place  —  gives  perfect  comfort.  Eat  anything 
—  talk,  laugh  —  plates  “stay  put.”  Harmless 
to  gums  or  dentures. 

Snug  re-liners  can  last  from  2  to  4  months. 
Stay  soft  and  pliable  —  do  not  harden  and 
ruin  plate.  Peel  right  out  when  replacement 
is  needed.  No  daily  bother  with  adhesives. 
Get  Snug  brand  Denture  Cushions  today!  2 
liners  for  upper  or  lower  plates  $1.50.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  If  your  druggist  cannot 
supply  you,  send  $1.50  check  or  money  order 
to  Midland  Pharmaeal  Corp.,  Department  15 
45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 


SAVE  $10.00 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speedshaver. 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
Our  price  $14.95  Postpaid. 

model,  brand  new, 
u  I  I  y  guaranteed.  Includes 
cord,  leather  travel  case, 
cleaning  brush.  Also  Reming¬ 
ton  Rol lectric,  retail  $32.50, 
our  price  $20.95  postpaid. 
All  orders  filled  within  24 
hours.  Send  check  or  money  order  to: 


BRAND  NAMES 


DEPT.  89,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  100’s  OF  ITEMS. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS! 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Free  to  WRITERS 


seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ay*y  n.y.  16 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


stony  ground 


shale 


DIGS 
DOWN  FAST, 
through 


Seven  coral  rock 

>  <2>  U  /  is-n  r-^ty/a.Oj 

•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 

•  1  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 

^  Shear  Pin — Above 
Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


FREE 

CATTLE 

WEIGHT 

TAPE! 


ROPER  mfg.  co. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  New  York 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 


WOOD  —  WARMTH 
WOOD  —  FLAVOR 
WOOD  —  ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  —  UNADILLA 


Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a  perma¬ 
nent  finish  for  your  Unadilla. 
Hundreds  of  steel  dowels  help 
your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind 
and  now  your  Unadilla  can  be 
factory-creosoted  to  stand  up 
against  time.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY  ^ 
BOX  C-219,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


0.GANS 


TIRE  CO. 
INC. 


New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN—QU  ARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  *  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 


INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Ply  Price 

Highway 
Size  Ply 

Tread 

Price 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

.  .$24.95 

700/16 

«... 

.  29.00 

700/16 

6. 

..  24.95 

750/16 

6... 

.  24.95 

750/16 

10. 

..  27.95 

750/20 

10... 

.  64.50 

750/18 

8. 

. ..  37.90 

825/20 

10... 

.  75.00 

750/20 

10. 

..  59.95 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.95 

825/20 

10. 

..  69.50 

900/20 

10... 

.  82.95 

900/20 

10. 

. ..  72.50 

1000/20 

12... 

.  99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

. ..  95.90 

1100/20 

12. .. 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12. 

. ..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  EXport  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC.  — TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


10,000  GALLONS 
.  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

February  7.  1959 _ 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


1.  The  best  way  to  cut  evaporation 
losses  is  to  store  gasoline  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Most  farmers  store  gasoline  in 
above  ground,.  300-gal.  storage  tanks 
equipped  with  vented  caps.  With  such 
a  system,  evaporation  robs  the  farmer 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  his  de¬ 
livered  gasoline.  A  completely  new, 
low-cost  vacuum-pressure  vent  cap 
for  above-ground  gasoline  storage 
tanks  —  Fre-Vent  —  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  CENTRAL  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  MFG.  CO.,  DEMENT,  ILL. 


2.  Cleaning  paint  brushes  need  no 
longer  be  a  chore.  A  product  called 
“DUNK”  has  made  it  a  simple  task. 
Developed  by  Enterprise  Paint  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  the  new  brush  cleaner 
removes  oil  and  latex  paint,  enamel 
and  varnish  from  brushes  in  seconds. 
The  brush  need  only  be  dipped  in 
the  Dunk  can,  swished  around  in  it 
a  few  times  and  then  rinsed  clean 
under  a  water  faucet.  ENTER¬ 
PRISE  PAINT  MFG.  CO.,  2841  SO. 
ASHLAND  AVE.,  CHICAGO  8,  ILL. 


3.  The  popular  F-100  pickup  is  one 
of  371  FORD  truck  models  available 
in  1959.  With  the  223-cubic  inch 
six-cylinder  engine,  Ford  offers  great¬ 
er  economy  in  the  high  speed  or  in¬ 
creased  load  range.  FORD  MOTOR 
CO.,  P.  O.  BOX  608,  DEARBORN, 
MICH. 


4.  DARI-KOOL’S  new  “Tank-Bot¬ 
tom  Spray  Rail”  extends  full  length 
of  milk  tank  bottom  —  an  addition 
to  standard  spray  rail  encircling  top 
of  tank.  Now  33-degree  ice  water  is 
forced  under  pressure  against  all 
sides  and  the  entire  tank  bottom. 
Milk  heat  is  removed  at  a  rapidly 
accelerated  rate.  DAIRY  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  MADISON,  WIS. 


5.  A  push-button  AUTOMATIC 
FEEDER,  installable  on  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  basis,  is  the  latest  development 
in  farm  mechanization.  Automatic 
Equipment’s  new  feeder  (it  comes 
packaged  and  ready  for  assembly 
and  installation  by  farmer)  takes 
grain  from  truck,  elevates  it,  mixes, 
weighs  and  delivers  to  feeding 
troughs;  can  be  erected  either  in 
barn,  feeding  house  or  outdoor  lot. 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG. 
CO.,  PENDER,  NEB. 


6.  GLIDDEN  announces  S’Nuf,  a 
new  aerosol-type  fire  extinguisher 
which  offers  fast,  dependable  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  damage  and  injury. 
S’Nuf  will  put  out  gasoline,  alcohol 
and  other  solvent  fires  instantly  upon 
contact.  It  will  also  extinguish  elec¬ 
trical  and  automobile  fires  as  well 
as  the  common  type  of  rubbish  fire. 
Even  asphalt  fires  can  be  extin¬ 
guished  quickly  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  An  important  item  for  homes, 
garages,  workshops,  automobiles  and 
boats,  S’Nuf  fire  extinguisher  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  easy-to-use  16-oz.  spray  con¬ 
tainers.  THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


7.  Hanford’s  effective  No.  44  SE- 
LECTA  SYRINGE  ior  the  treatment 
of  mastitis  is  a  more  economical, 
faster  and  easier  method  of  treating 
disease.  This  4-shot  syringe  contains 
antibiotic  formula,  medically  proved 
specific  for  mastitis-causing  bacteria. 
G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  304 
ONEIDA  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


8.  MARTIN  STEEL  Products  has 
redesigned  its  line  of  bins  with  ca¬ 
pacities  and  types  to  fit  any  particu¬ 
lar  grain  or  corn  drying  and  storage 
requirement.  The  newest  feature  is 
the  new  all-steel  supporting  floor. 
Drying  is  also  faster  because  of  a 
more  efficient  fan  and  air  duct.  MAR¬ 
TIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  MANS¬ 
FIELD,  OHIO. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 


On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New'  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

12345678 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


OUTPERFORMS 
ALL  OTHER 
HAY 

CONDITIONERS 


R.R.  &  BOX  NO _ 

CITY. _ STATE 


MFG.  By  BRADY  MFG.  CORP. 


DEPT.  RNY-F  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


QUICK  DRYING  CRIMPING  ACTION 


FLUFFER 


EA 


DRIVE 


BOLL 


ROLL 


There's  less  leaf 
loss  and  little 
weather  damage. 

Seals-in  valuable 
proteins  as  hay 
dries  faster.  Hay 
stays  field  green 
all  winter. 


USE  HANDY  COUPON 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Please  send  me  more  information  about 
the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 


NAME 


New  York-New  England  Distributors; 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  162,  EASTWOOD  STATION 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


MEYER  gWe  LOADER 


more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9''and  10'  9". 


and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1362, MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


SAVES  TIME 
AND  MONEY 


Plants  liners,  potted 
material,  etc,,  wltfct- 
out  damage.  Bugged 
“custom  -  built”  .  .  . 
assures  correct  spacing 
and  planting  depth  oa 
any  terrain  .  .  .  better 

•  Coulter  Stays  Sharp  survival. 

•  Strong,  Slip-Fit  Point 

•  Bar  Prevents  Clogging 
Write  for 
FREE  Literature 
Dealer  inquiries 
invited 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN 
NURSERY 
Dept,  rn 

Germania,  Penna. 


/“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  — —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


JOHN 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  aractad  *0aick  Dalivanr 
Shaped  anywCan  •  Sod  tar  f*M«r 

COOPER  CO._ 
J. 


2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N 
DEALERS  WANTED  - 
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The  ABC’s  of  Egg  Washing 

Sanitation,  temperature  control, 
and  timing  ensure  high  quality . 


DIRTY  eggs  must  be  cleaned  to 
meet  consumer  standards.  Yet, 
washed  eggs  for  both  mar¬ 
ket  and  hatching  have  been  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  over  the  years  because 
of  ill  effects  due  to  faulty  washing 
practices.  Some  dealers  and  consum- 
ei's  nave  complained  that  washed 
eggs  “go  bad,”  that  they  are  partially 
cooked  and  that  they  have  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  odor  and  flavor.  This 
prejudice  has  been  broken  down  by 
the  development  of  effective  and 
efficient  washing  techniques  and  sani¬ 
tizers  however,  and  at  present, 
washed  eggs  bring  the  full  .market 
price;  hatcheries  are  using  them,  too. 
For  many,  they  are  the  preferred 
product.  Hand  rubbing  of  eggs  with 
a  wet  cloth  and  emery  paper  to  get 
them  clean  is  virtually  dispensed 
with  by  clean  nests,  frequent  gather¬ 
ing  and  mass  washing. 

Clean  eggs  are  difficult  to  produce. 
Even  under  seemingly  ideal  poultry 
house  conditions,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  dirties.  But  there  is  little 
agreement  on  whether  only  these 
should  be  washed,  or  all  of  them. 
The  practice  on  most  New  Jersey 


poultry  farms,  for  instance,  is  to 
wash  all  eggs;  in  Connecticut,  poul- 
trymen  are  believed  generally  to 
wash  only  dirties.  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont  recommendations  stress 
washing  only  dirty  eggs;  but  most 
Massachusetts  egg  producers  are  said 
to  wash  everything.  State  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  contrary,  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  New  York  is  also 
to  wash  all  the  eggs. 

Bulk  Washing  Efficient 

The  number  of  dirty  eggs  probably 
should  resolve  the  issue.  But  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  washing  all 
eggs  is  both  fast  and  efficient.  Wash¬ 
ing  only  the  dirties  is  slow  because 
of  time  spent  determining  just  which 
eggs  are  dirty.  If  washing  is  properly 
done,  over-all  egg  quality  is  not  af¬ 
fected. 

Production  of  clean  eggs  does 
make  washing  easier,  with  less  risk 
of  spoilage  and  with  higher  quality. 
So  use  plenty  of  clean  nesting  ma¬ 
terial,  and  pick  eggs  up  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Dirty  eggs  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  thousands  of  bacteria.  It 


is  the  purpose  of  egg  washing  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  remove  these.  But  egg 
snells  are  porous,  so  contamination 
of  the  entire  egg  will  occur  unless 
pi-ecautions  are  taken.  Wash  eggs 
only  under  the  most  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  following  explicitly  the  washer 
manufacturer’s  directions  and  using 
an  approved  detergent-sanitizer. 

Wash  as  soon  as  possible  after 
gathering,  certainly  the  same  day. 
The  amount  of  warm  water  needed 
depends  upon  the  number  of  eggs 
to  be  washed.  A  gallon  for  every 
five  dozen  eggs  is  recommended, 
more  if  eggs  are  very  dirty.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  100  to  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  warm  enough  for  wash- 


Since  he  started  washing  the  eggs 
from  his  2,100  caged  layers,  Wayne 
Albro  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  receiving  a  better 
price  from  his  buyers. 


ing  eggs  at  gathering  time;  it  will 
not  harm  them  if  they  are  left  in 
several  minutes.  However,  the  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  longer  the 
exposure  time,  the  greater  the  solu¬ 
tion’s  germicidal  power.  Water  in 
three -minute  immersion-type  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  between  110  and 
120  degrees.  With  the  New  Jersey 
dip-and-squirt  method,  140  to  150  de¬ 
grees  is  most  satisfactory,  but  eggs 
must  not  remain  in  the  water  for 
more  than  one  minute.  Generally, 
only  10  seconds  are  required  for  each 
dip. 

Do  not  guess  temperature  —  use 
an  accurate  thermometer  and  check 
frequently  to  avoid  coagulation  of 


Photos:  FM  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 


Egg  washers  need  not  be  expensive. 
In  Van  Etten,  Chemung  County, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs^.  Philip  Chaffee  stands  by 
the  economic  washer  which  replaced 
their  previous  larger  one. 


Your  birds  live  better  in... 

MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM 

Poultry  buildings 


ROOF  GUARANTEED 


AGAINST  HAIL  DAMAGE 


Is  the  poultry  business  for  you?  If  it  is, 
here’s  the  way  to  get  maximum  profits. 
Save  feed,  save  labor,  save  birds  with  a 
MASONITE®  PANEL  SYSTEM  house¬ 
providing  the  very  best  living  conditions. 

MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  means 
quality,  but  it’s  available  at  economy  prices. 
And  it  includes  the  four  big  advantages  that 


build  poultry  profits;  (1)  strong,  durable, 
weather-resistant  materials;  (2)  factory- 
controlled  craftsmanship;  (3)  complete 
vapor  sealing;  (4)  full  insulation  for  posi¬ 
tive  temperature  control. 

Only  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM 
factory-built  farm  buildings  offer  all  these 
advantages.  Ask  for  complete  information. 


— added  dependability  and  low  upkeep.  Your 
fabricator  listed  in  coupon  at  right  offers 
positive  15-year  replacement  guarantee  of 
Masonite  hardboard  roof  panels — another 
reason  for  choosing  MASONITE  PANEL 
SYSTEM  factory-built  farm  buildings. 


FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 


MASONITE 
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©Masonite  Corporation — manufacturer  of  quality  panel  products. 


white  and  injury  to  the  eggs.  The 
number  of  times  water  must  be 
changed  depends  on  the  dirtiness  of 
the  eggs.  With  extremely  dii'ty  ones, 
more  frequently  is  change  necessary. 
Do  not  add  more  detergent-sanitizer 
to  a  dirty  solution  in  place  of  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  change  —  this  is  an 
offense  greatly  responsible  for  poor 
egg  quality.  Some  egg  washers  will 
clean  two  baskets  of  eggs  in  a  single 
solution,  othei’s  up  to  four.  With 
large  flocks,  hot  water  heaters  are 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  water  re¬ 
placement;  depending  upon  the  wash¬ 
er’s  heating  unit  is  too  time 
consuming. 

Detergents  improve  water’s  cleans¬ 
ing  power.  They  may  contain  caustic 
soda,  soda  ash,  sodium  metasilicate, 
trisodium  and  other  phosphates,  sul- 
phonic  acid  groups  and  sulphuric 
esters.  Sanitizers  destroy  bacteria 
and  are  usually  hypochlorites  and 
quaternary  ammonium  compounds. 
When  detergent-sanitizers  are  used, 
only  one  combination  mixture-opera¬ 
tion  is  required.  Although  rinsing  is 
seldom  necessary,  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able;  if  so,  use  a  sanitizer  rinse  of 
about  130  degrees.  Do  not  use  house¬ 
hold  detergents;  they  impart  an  un¬ 
desirable  flavor  to  eggs  and  may 
cause  a  high  rate  of  spoilage.  Excess 
amounts  even  of  approved  detergents 
will  also  cause  these  troubles,  es¬ 
pecially  when  used  with  soft  water. 
So  measure  out  exactly  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  instructions.  This 
is  very  important;  mis-using  the  de¬ 
tergent  will  actually  drive  Pseudo¬ 
monas  bacteria  through  shell  pores 
into  the  egg. 

Sanitary  Equipment  Necessary 

Do  not  overload  egg  baskets;  fill 
so  that  they  do  not  protrude  over  the 


top.  This  will  keep  cracking  and 
breakage  down.  Egg  baskets  should 
be  of  heavy  plastic-coated  wire.  After 
washing  and  sanitizing,  di'y  the  eggs 
immediately.  Place  them  in  front  of 
a  fan  for  a  short  time.  One  or  t\yo 
hours  should  be  ample  to  dry  and 
cool  the  eggs  and  to  eliminate  water- 
spots.  Clean  the  washing  equipment 
after  each  use.  Scrub  the  interior 
with  a  brush  and  hot  detergent- 
sanitizer  solution.  High  quality  eggs 
come  from  egg  rooms  having  a 
vigorous  sanitation  program. 

Pack  the  dried  and  cooled  eggs 
small  end  down  in  pre-cooled  egg 
cases.  Application  of  oil  mist  spray 
from  aerosol  containers  over  large 
ends  of  eggs  during  the  packing 
operation  will  help  to  maintain 
quality.  Store  the  packed  eggs  in  a 
room  of  55  to  60  degrees  with  75  to 
80  per  cent  relative  humidity.  Keep¬ 
ing  grading-room  temperature  with- 
ing  15  degrees  of  the  cooler 
minimizes  sweating  upon  removal  of 
the  eggs  from  the  cooler. 

Poultry  authorities  agree  that 
poultrymen  must  become  contamina¬ 
tion-minded  and  keep  egg-washing 
machines  sterilized  the  same  as 
dairymen  keep  milk  utensils  steri¬ 
lized.  Arguing  that  only  dirty  eggs 
should  be  washed  as  a  cure  to  im¬ 
perfect  egg  washing  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  constitute  a  good  recommen¬ 
dation  in  view  of  the  popularity  of 
egg  washing  at  this  time  and  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  proper  washing  with 
the  equipment  now  available  does 
result  in  high  quality.  Clean,  well- 
lighted  egg  rooms,  with  interiors  of 
washable  materials,  adequate  drains 
and  modern  equipment  are  “musts” 
with  any  good  egg-washing  pro¬ 
cedure. 


Poultry  Meat  Safe 
and  Nutritious 

Some  of  the  expose-type  magazines 
are  sensationalizing  the  relationship 
between  a  mysterious  poultry  disease 
and  use  of  certain  fatty  materials  in 
feed.  Also,  they  report  that  nothing 
is  being  done  to  control  use  of  known 
dangerous  additives.  Would  you 
please  comment  on  this?  w.  j.  a. 

The  use  of  added  fats  to  the  diet 
of  chickens  some  months  ago  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  toxic  condition,  but  this 
was  soon  corrected.  Use  of  drugs  or 
hormones  to  fatten  young  chickens 
is  a  common  practice,  and  all  re¬ 
search  suggests  no  harmful  effects  on 
humans  who  consume  such  poultry. 

Probably  there  should  be  improved 
control  of  materials  added  to  animal 
feeds,  but  in  this  area  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  and 
where  such  controls  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  Poultry  industry  leaders 
are  aware  of  the  situation  and  are 
working  towards  a  solution. 


Molt  and  Diseases 

My  flock  of  year-old  hens  sud¬ 
denly  ceased  laying  last  Fall.  I  real¬ 
ize  that  when  molting  they  produce 
less,  but  the  entire  flock  went  off 
completely.  I  was  feeding  a  good 
laying  mash  and  buttermilk,  and 
they  were  on  grass.  What  should  I 
have  to  start  production? 

Connecticut  mrs.  e.  g. 

A  flock  normally  does  not  go  out 
of  production  completely,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  molting  season.  Complete 


molt  of  all  birds  can  be  forced  by 
restricted  feeding  but,  as  you  were 
following  normal  management  prac¬ 
tices,  we  think  some  disease  must 
have  been  present,  such  as  New¬ 
castle  or  bronchitis.  These  infections 
will  cause  a  flock  to  go  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  unless  it  has  been  previously 
vaccinated.  The  presence  of  these 
diseases  may  be  noted  by  coughing 
in  the  flock  and  evidence  of  what 
one  may  call  a  cold.  Sometimes  the 
diseases  are  not  noticed  until  egg 
production  stops.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  take  care  of  the  birds  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  manner  and  wait  until  they  re¬ 
cover.  Egg  production  usually  gets 
back  to  normal  within  two  months. 
If  the  infection  was  bronchitis, 
chances  are  that  many  of  the  eggs 
were  abnormal  in  shape.  Some  of  the 
birds  may  actually  never  come  back 
into  production. 


Three-Yolked  Pullet  Egg 

Recently  I  gathered  a  rather  large 
egg  from  my  pullets  and  found  that 
it  contained  three  yolks.  This  sur¬ 
prised  me  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  unusual  for  a  pullet  less  than 
six  months  old  to  lay  three-yolked 
eggs.  E.  c.  K. 

Young  pullets  just  coming  into 
production  often  produce  eggs  with 
two  yolks,  rarely  three.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  eggs  with  more 
than  one  yolk  seems  to  be  inherited, 
and  it  may  be  an  indication  of  good 
egg  production  on  the  part  of  the 
flock  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  year.  Normal  eggs  with  one 
yolk  are  the  rule  after  the  pullets 
are  seven  or  eight  months  old. 

C.  S.  Platt 
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FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 


See  how  easily  you  can  step  up  to  new  efficiency.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  are  yours,  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
and  state  the  kind  of  building  you’re  interested  in— poultry, 
dairy,  swine,  or  machine  shed. 


LOCK-RITE  STRUCTURES,  INC.  SANTELLI  CONSTRUCTION  CO.  f 

LAWRENCE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

K.  C.  LYNCH,  INC.,  WILTON,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  complete  free  information  about  the  following  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  I 
farm  buildings:  Q  Poultry,  □  Dairy,  □  Swine,  □  Machinery  Storage 

Name . . . . . 


Address , 


Town . State, 

Route. . . County . . 


New  Northeast  Poultry 
Breeding  Plants 

In  both  the  egg  and  meat  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  Northeast  poultry  world 
has  recently  taken  big  research  steps 
forward.  Babcock  Poultry  Farms, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Pilch’s  Poultry 
Breeding  Farms,  Inc.,  Hazardville, 
Conn.,  have  erected  large  new  build¬ 
ings  for  experimental  breeding  work. 

Babcock,  one  of  the  world’s  top 
seven  poultry  breeders,  has  designed 
its  $70,000  plant  especially  for  test¬ 
ing  the  strain-cross  White  Leghorns 
that  it  is  distributing  via  franchises 
throughout  the  Americas  and  in 


Europe.  Two  stories  high,  the  36-foot 
wide  building  has  a  feed  room  on 
each  floor;  a  six-foot  aisle  separates 
the  10xl5-foot  pens.  It  houses  part  of 
the  62,000  wing-banded  females  the 
firm  has  in  its  scientific  flock  per¬ 
formance  program. 

The  Pilch  building  is  also  two-story, 
with  a  central  heating  system  for 
brooding.  Fully  insulated,  the  build¬ 
ing  has  bulk  feed  bins,  a  carrier 
track,  and  a  sanctuary-type  flue  ven¬ 
tilation  system.  It  will  brood  30,000 
chicks  at  one  time.  With  an  inter¬ 
national  trade  for  its  primarily  meat- 
bird  stock,  Pilch  has  other  plants  at 
Hazardville,  also  at  Talladega,  Ala. 


.  .........  ..  . 


Babcock  Poultry  Farms’  new  300 -foot  research  building  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
contains  112  pens  for  performance  testing  of  62,000  icing-banded  egg-typt 
birds. 


In  Pilch’s  new  397-foot  research  plant  at  Hazardville,  Conn.,  250,000  pedi¬ 
greed  meat-type  chicks  can  be  test-grown  and  weighed  each  year. 
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BRENDER  LIVABILITY 
MAKES  NEWS  ACAIN 


Max  Brender  receives  Cornell  University 
Award  for  highest  livability  for  3-year 
average  in  Western  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test  for  the  second  time  In  a  row 
from  Cornell's  Dr.  Dean  R.  Marble,  super¬ 
visor  ot  the  test. 

For  25  years,  Brender  Leghorns  have  lived  to  lay,  lived  to 
pay  a  good  size  profit  to  us  and  to  the  hundreds  of  poultry- 
men  who  put  their  trust  in  proven  Brender  Leghorns  bred  in 
large  numbers  (we  have  over  40,000  of  our  own  breeders)  to 
meet  the  exacting  needs  of  the  large  commercial  poultryman. 

Write  us  today  for  open  dates 
and  literature.  Do  it  today. 

You  owe  it  to  your  next  year's 
profit! 

FERNDALE,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  Liberty  1124 


SAVE  WEEKS, OF  WORK,  TIME 
AND  RISK  — ORDER 


PULLETS  -  NOW! 


The  same  Parmenter  Quality  Control  which  has 
assured  the  popularity  of  Parmenter  Chicks  for 
so  many  years  is  now  available  to  you  in  PAR¬ 
MENTER  STARTED  PULLETS.  You  can 
devote  all  your  time  and  plant  facilities  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  be  assured  of  the  number  of  pullets 
you  want  for  IMMEpiATE  PRODUCTION  at 
the  time  you  want  them  without  the  risk,  care, 
work  and  expense  of  brooding  and  raising  them 
yourself. 

The  Parmenter  Started  Pullet  program  gives  you 
pullets  from  a  single  source  —  one  brood  and 
one  farm  —  all  raised  under  strict  supervision, 
protected  by  careful  vaccination  and  a  complete 
health  program. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  PROVEN  PARMENTER 
PROFIT-PRODUCERS. 


Parmenter  r.  i.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  Egg  Laying  Fowl. 

Parmenter  mass,  whites 


Meet  the  demand  of  poultrymen  who  want  a 
prolific  egg  producer  that  dresses  off  white. 

Parmenter  black  sex-links 

Guaranteed  Parmenter  Red  ancestry  makes  them 
the.  favorite  of  the  country’s  biggest  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE  IN  NORTHEAST 
AREA  ONLY.  CALL  US  FOR  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  OR  TO  TALK  IT  OVER  WITH 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 

*  Phone  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 

large  eggs  •  higher  profits 
grow  W  E  N  E  CHICKS 

We’ve  been  supplying  poultry- 
men  with  WENE  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  for  over  40  years.  We’ve 
constantly  improved  this  breed 
with  the  best  of  Leghorn  blood- 
strains  to  give  you  these  advan¬ 
tages:  Early  production.  High 
sustained  performance.  Continu¬ 
ous  large  egg  size.  Exceptional 
resistance  to  disease.  You  get  top  production 
under  any  farm  conditions. 

WENEcross  MINORCA-LEGHORNS,  one  of  the 
hardiest  hybrids,  is  outstanding  for  vigor,  strength 
and  liveability.  Birds  mature  early,  give  large 
chalk  white  eggs  on  a  sustained  high  profit  basis. 

Top  Quality  BROWN  EGGS  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  highest  production  stock. 

Silver  Columbian  EGGcross  This  heavy  breed 
white  sex-link  pullet  gives  10  to  12  months 
heavy  production. 

New  Hatnpshires  Wene  New  Hamps  are  famous 
for  extra  early  production  of  large  eggs. 


MEAT  Broilers  Roasters  Capons 

•  Vantress-White  Rock  •  White  Cornish  Cross 

Cross 

•  Dominant  White  •  New  Hampshires  and 

MEATcross  White  Rocks 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  On  WENE  Egg  Bred, 

1  Dual  Purpose  and  Meat  Line  Chicks  < 


WENE  CHICKS  •  VINELAND  Bl.  NEW  JERSEY 

Over  40  Years  of  Dedication  to  the  Poultryman 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality 


STARTED  PULLETS 


SUNNYBROQK  Poultry  Farms. Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

. . — ■  HI- . . 


—  low  prices. 


We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 


BROWN  EOO  PRODUCERS! 

HUBBARD’S  NEW 
PULLET 


A  HARDY,  HEAVY 
LAYER  FOR 
EARLIER,  higher 
egg  production 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer — she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  #496. 


FREE  FOLDER-write  direct  to  Box  12 

H  UBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  CjdCM  LANCAS1ER,  FA. 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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Starting  the  Chicks 


( cont’d  from  page  4)  four  inches 
deep.  It  will  then  serve  as  an  insula¬ 
tion  to  the  floor,  and  moisture  will 
be  less  of  a  problem.  Frequent  use 
of  a  rake  or  close-tined  fork  is 
desirable,  too;  it  may  require  some 
labor,  but  it  pays  in  better  pullets. 

Good  Sanitation  Pays  Dividends 

Sanitation  actually  begins  with  a 
proper  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of 
the  brooder  house  before  the  litter 
is  spread  or  chicks  placed  on  the 


Artificial  Chick  Controls 


Temperature 

The  small  black  globe  behind  the 
wire  mesh  keeps  its  own  tempera¬ 
ture — and  that  of  real  chicks — at  105 
degrees  by  actuating  a  thermostatic 
switch  for  infra-red  brooding  lamps. 

floor.  If  several  broods  are  reared  in 
the  same  quarters,  one  after  the 
other,  the  preference  would  be  to 
have  the  old  litter  removed,  the 
floor  swept  off,  and  new  litter  put 
down.  Some  poultrymen  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  plan  proposed  some  years  ago, 
however:  using  old  litter  over  and 
over  again.  For  savings  on  labor  and 
litter,  the  plan  looks  very  attractive, 
but  experience  has  shown  that,  soon¬ 
er  or  later,  trouble  with  worms  or 
with  disease  organisms  carries  over. 
I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 

Rearing  the  chicks  away  from  adult 
birds  is  desirable.  Labor  always  must 
be  considered  in  making  a  decision 


The  Question  of 

Last  year,  coccidiosis  caused  much 
trouble  in  chicks.  For  both  broiler 
and  replacement  birds,  a  new  medi¬ 
cation  did  not  succeed  as  expected; 
resistance  to  previously  very  effec¬ 
tive  older  ones  increased.  Control  via 
drugs  was  described  as  “confused.” 
While  good  poultry  husbandry  tends 
to  limit  this  serious  disease,  there 
nevertheless  seems  to  be  definite 
need  for  chemicals  for  economic  con¬ 
trol.  The  antibiotics  are  said  to  be 
of  some  aid,  and  nitrofurans  com¬ 
pounds  have  helped.  But  the  burden 
of  coccidiosis  control  has  rested  pre- 
dominantaly  upon  sulfaquinoxaline, 
nicarbazin  and  glycamide. 

The  manufacturer  of  these,  Merck 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  has  published  a  30-page 
review  of  the  entire  coccidiosis  situ¬ 
ation  and  is  making  it  available  to 
poultrymen  through  feed  stores. 


on  distance,  of  course,  but  isolation  is 
our  best  control  for  leucosis.  Also,  if 
a  different  person  can  care  for  the 
chicks  than  the  one  who  cares  for 
the  old  birds,  much  danger  of  carry¬ 
ing  leucosis  from  adult  birds  to 
young  stock  is  avoided.  This  is  not 
possible  on  many  farms,  however, 
and  on  these  the  use  of  special  foot 
rubbers  and  even  a  second  pair  of 
overalls  is  helpful. 

Protection  Against  Cannibalism 

Cannibalism  can  become  a  very 
serious  problem.  Lack  of  something 
to  do,  overcrowding,  too  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  lack  of  sufficient  feeding 
space,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  ration 
are  common  causes.  The  trouble  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  flocks  of  chicks  with¬ 
out  apparent  reason.  Broiler  growers 
frequently  debeak  day-old  chicks  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  trouble.  Re¬ 
placement  chicks  to  be  reared  in  con¬ 
finement  can  also  be  debeaked  with 
little,  if  any,  setback  in  growth  or 
development.  Not  over  one-third  of 
the  beak  should  be  removed.  Some¬ 
times  both  upper  and  lower  mandi¬ 
bles  are  burned  back;  in  other  cases, 
only  the  top  is  cut.  There  appears  to 
be  little  preference;  just  do  not  cut 
the  beak  back  too  far.  When  pullets 
are  to  be  ranged,  do  not  debeak. 
Chicks  without  all  their  mandibles 
have  trouble  picking  off  fine  grass 
and  clover. 

Plenty  of  exercise,  sufficient  fresh 
air,  ample  feeding  and  watering 
space,  a  good  ration,  and  space  to 
move  about  are  the  best  protections 
against  cannibalism.  There  are  no 
substitutes  for  these.  There  is  also 
no  substitute  for  frequent  trips  to 
the  brooder  house.  Cannibalism, 
when  first  noted,  can  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  use  of  anti-pick  salves. 
After  it  has  become  a  habit,  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  almost  worthless.  Only 
drastic  action  will  then  check  it. 


Coccidiosis 

While  wet  weather  favored  the  in¬ 
crease  of  coccidia  last  Summer,  it  ob¬ 
serves,  resistant  strains,  more  viru¬ 
lent  ones  and  “relaxed”  flock  manage¬ 
ment  also  contributed  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  disease  is  suspected,  the  firm 
warns,  have  both  live  and  dead  birds 
examined  promptly  by  feed  company 
servicemen,  by  the  veterinarian  or 
by  the  state  diagnostic  laboratory. 
“Drugs  cannot  substitute  for  sound 
poultry  husbandry”,  it  advises.  “They 
will  not  clean  up  wet  spots,  disinfect 
feed  and  water  containers,  keep  hop¬ 
pers  and  water  fountains  filled,  con¬ 
trol  ventilation  to  prevent  moist  lit¬ 
ter  ..  .  regulate  brooder  house 
temperatures,  or  replace  your  vac¬ 
cination  program.”  This  booklet 
should  be  well  worth  obtaining  dur¬ 
ing  this  season  when  chicks  and 
coccidiosis  control  are  so  significant. 


N.  Y.  Turkey  Meeting 
at  Rochester  Feb.  6-7 

The  N.  Y.  State  Turkey  Assn,  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester,  Feb.  6-7.  All  turkey 
growers  are  invited.  The  10th  annual 
ready-to-cook  turkey  show  will  be 
presented,  and  the  clinic  on  farm  pro¬ 
cessing  beginning  at  10:30  Friday, 
the  6th,  will  carry  on  both  days.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  talks  will  be  on 


“What  Should  It  Cost  to  Produce 
Turkeys?”  and  the  “Value  of  Turkey 
Meat  to  Human  Nutrition.”  The  annu¬ 
al  business  meeting  will  be  held 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  In  the 
afternoon  there  are  to  be  addresses 
on  “They  Say  We  Can’t  Compete!” 
and  “What’s  New  in  Turkey  Disease 
Control?”;  discussion  \yill  follow. 
The  banquet  is  scheduled  for  6:15 
Saturday  evening,  with  Cornell’s 
Herrell  DeGraff  featured  as  speaker. 
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ranked  next  with  $4.62,  and  Hy-Line 
934-B’s  third  at  $4.29. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  first  random 
sample  test  last  year,  Colonial  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  ranked 
first  on  income  over  costs,  $4.73. 
Stever  Poultry  Farm,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  was  second  at  $4.68,  and  Wallace 
Hy-Cross  Hatcheries,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  third  at  $4.60.  Mount  Hope  Farm, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  ranked  fourth 
at  $4.51,  and  George  M.  Anthony 
and  Sons,  Strausstown,  Pa.,  fifth  at 
$4,49. 

In  the  recent  second  annual  Ten¬ 
nessee  random  sample  test,  Heisdorf 
and  Nelson  “Nick-Chick”  strain 
crosses  were  first  on  income  over 
feed  and  chick  costs  with  $4.94.  Hon- 
negger  Breeder  Hatchery  was  second 
with  White  Leghorns  at  $4.57,  Cash- 
man  Leghorn  Farm,  Webster,  Ky., 
and  Hall  Poultry  Farm,  Henderson, 
Tenn.,  tied  for  third  at  $4.53,  and 
DeKalb  Agr.  Assn,  of  Sycamore,  Ill., 


was  next  with  101’s  at  $4.50. 

In  the  36th  annual  New  York 
Standard  Test  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
Crooks  Farm,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass., 
came  out  on  top  with  270  eggs  per 
pullet  housed.  Mount  Hope  Farm 
was  second  in  this  350-day  test. 

In  the  28th  Rhode  Island  Standard 
test  at  Kingston,  Harco  Orchards  and 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  So.  Easton, 
Mass.,  had  highest-  percentage  of  lay, 
81.5  per  cent,  and  also  the  next  two 
pens.  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H., 
was  fourth,  and  Harco  again  fifth. 
The  best  feed  conversion  was  made 
by  the  13-bird  pen  of  Hall  Brothers 
Hatchery,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

In  the  1958  Connecticut  standard 
test  at  Slorrs,  the  top  pen  was  of 
BRxRIR  crossbreds  of  J.  J.  Warren, 
Brookfield,  Mass.  The  13  birds  laid 
3.623  eggs  for  3,842  points,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  278  eggs  per  bird  for  the  350 
days  of  the  test.  A  Harco  bird  was 
top  individual  with  337  eggs. 


In  the  random  sample  tests, 
income  over  feed  and  chick 
costs  is  usually  accepted  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  It  en¬ 
compasses  most  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  traits  of 
birds  and  eggs  that  lead  to 
eventual  profit.  The  higher  it  is, 
the  more  profitable  the  strain 
is.  The  tests  usually  run  for 
500  days,  the  first  five  months 
for  brooding  and  rearing,  the 
last  11V2  for  production.  No 
culling  is  done,  and  all  the 
birds  are  fed  and  managed  sim¬ 
ilarly.  Presumably,  the  only 
variation  in  performance  at  the 
random  sample  tests  derives 
from  differences  in  the  quality 
of  breeding. 

The  highest  income  over  feed 
and  chick  costs  per  pullet 
housed  in  the  1958  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  test  was  made  by  incross¬ 
birds  of  Hy-Line  Poultry  Farm, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  it  came  to 
$4.52  for  each  of  the  50  Hy-Line 
934-A’s  housed.  Next  came 
White  Leghorn  crosses  of  L.  D. 
Schaible,  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  at  $4.15, 
followed  by  strain-cross  White 
Leghorns  of  Honegger  Breeder 
Hatchery,  Forest,  Ill.,  and  of 
Rapp  Leghorn  Farm,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  J.,  at  $4.00.  Ball  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  was 
fifth,  its  White  Leghorns  each 
retui’ned  $3.97  over  feed  and 
chick  costs.  Based  on  quartile 
rank  in  six  categories  —  in¬ 
come,  production,  egg  size, 
mortality,  feed  efficiency  and 
albumen  score,  Schaible’s  birds 
were  joined  by  DeKalb  Agri¬ 
cultural  Assn,  incross  101’s  for 
top  score.  In  the  Horseheads 
test,  67  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
produced  by  the  33  pens  were 
Large.  It  took  an  average  of 
180  days  for  the  birds  to  reach 
50  per  cent  production.  Mor¬ 
tality  was  almost  14  per  cent 
for  the  period;  it  took  4.7 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  dozen 
eggs. 

In  the  fourth  annual  West¬ 
ern  New  York  random  sample 
test  at  Stafford  last  year,  the 
White  Leghorns  of  Ball  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  produced  most  in¬ 
come  over  feed  and  chick 
costs  —  $4.44.  Next  come  the 
Leghorns  of  V.  E.  Norris,  Va¬ 
lencia,  Pa.,  with  $4.14,  followed 


The  1958  Egg  Laying  Tests 


There  is  a  wealth  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  egg  producer  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  egg  laying 
tests,  both  random  sample  and 
standard.  The  eighth  annual  test 
at  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  reveals, 
for  instance,  that  egg  produc¬ 
tion  went  up  per  tested  bird  from 
172  eggs  in  1952  to  214  last  year. 
There  are  facts,  too,  on  egg  weight,, 
blood  spots,  broodiness,  meat  spots, 
feed  costs,  mortality,  bird  weight  and 
income  per  bird.  These  are  useful  to 
not  only  the  breeders  of  the  birds, 
but  to  potential  buyers.  Their  re¬ 
sults  are  disinterested  and  official, 
and  about  the  only  reservation  that 
can  be  made  about  them  is  that  they 
should  not  become  any  final 
word  in  establishing  the  traits 
of  a  breeder’s  particular  strain 
or  stock.  It  takes  at  least  three 
years  for  reliable  indication, 
and  even  more  are  better. 


by  Carey  Farms,  Marion,  Ohio,  and 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
each  at  about  $4.11,  Jacobs’  Poultry 
Farm,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  made  $4.06. 
Norris’  birds  ranked  highest  in  aver¬ 
age  quartile  score  for  the  six  factors. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  Brender’s  Leghorns,  Fern- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  have  had  the  best  bird 
livability.  The  average  income  over 
feed  and  chick  costs  in  the  Stafford 
test  for  34  pens  came  to  $3  39. 

In  the  third  annual  Wisconsin  ran¬ 
dom  sample  test  of  last  year,  the 
White  Leghorns  of  Babcock  Poultry 
Farms..  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  made  the  high¬ 
est  income  over  feed  and  chick  costs, 
$5.03.  Heisdorf  and  Nelson  birds 


Says  Mrs.  Worden  DU  ley  of  Sebastopol,  California: 

“Increased  daily  average  production 
from  60%  to  70%-with  Aureomycin 

“By  using  aureomycin®  continu¬ 
ously  as  a  preventative  in  feed,” 
says  Mrs.  Dilley,  “we  are  not  only 
insuring  against  possible  losses 
from  disease  but  realizing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  of  our  hens. 

“aureomycin  has  helped  us  increase 
daily  average  lay  from  60%  to  70% 

—  at  a  cost  of  about  1  extra  per 
hen  every  six  weeks.  If  we  got  only 
one  additional  egg  per  hen  during 

®AURE0MYCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  C 


the  six  weeks’  period  that  alone 
would  pay  for  the  cost  of  aureo¬ 
mycin,  and,  of  course,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  far  more  production  than  that ! 

“Our  usage  of  aureomycin  is  more 
than  paying  its  way  in  terms  of  bet¬ 
ter  flock  health  and  in  higher  egg 
production.” 

Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or  feed 
dealer  for  layer  feeds  containing 
aureomycin.  Keep  flocks  producing 

Company’s  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


at  their  maximum  peak  throughout 
the  year.  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 
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FOR  THE  LOWEST  COST 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -COVERALLS  ! !  ! 


permanent 
poultry  house 

BUILD  WITH 

HOMASOTE 

TRUSSED  ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 

5  types  for  spans  from  24' to  40' 


The  trussed  arch  building  is  one  of  the 
newest  construction  methods  developed 
for  Homasote.  With  this  system,  pre-built 
wall  and  roof  trusses  for  a  50'  building 
can  be  erected  and  covered  with  a  weather¬ 
proof  Homasote  roof  —  in  two  days! 
Homasote  “48”  Roofing  plus  fast  con¬ 
struction  make  this  the  lowest  cost  perma¬ 
nent  structure  you  can  build.  Because  of 
the  clear  span,  trussed  arch  construction 
is  ideal  for  poultry  houses,  farm  buildings, 
stores,  and  warehouses.  5  types  of  Hdma- 
sote  Trussed  Arch  construction  are  avail¬ 
able  for  spans  from  24'  to  40'.  Use  coupon 
for  complete  data. 


50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.B-30 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Homasote  “48”  Roofing 

□  Farm  Board  n  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10g 


Name . 

Address . . 

City . Zone. . .  .State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here’s  real  "eatin’  size”  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  to  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We’ve  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  4,  Pa 


_GARRISON’S_ 
CORNISH  KINGS 

More  Weight!  More  Meat! 

Cornish  Kings  are  the  proven  addition  to  the 
Garrison  line  of  specialized  crosses  for 
meat  production — and  what  a  marvel  they 
are  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  demand  for 
real  premium  quality  in  Rock  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  caponettes  and  roasters. 
Cornish  Kings  pack  plenty  of  wallop  in 
growth  and  feed  conversion — for  they  are 
three-quarter  pure  Cornish,  right  out  of 
our  selection  pressure  breeding  pens.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Send  10<f  for 
new  book  “How  to  Run  a  One-Man 
Broiler  Business.”  Ask  for  free  copy  of 
“How  to  Use  Cornish  Crosses.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

box  n,  McAlister  vi  lle,  pa. 


Save  73%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 


Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .75 
Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
30  to  36 . 1.50 


Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


No  Investment, 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
Cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  ond  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 

134  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


NEW  FORMULA  TO 

HELP  MEN  & 

EAI  fight  secondary 

WlfftlEll  BACKACHE 

NEW  YORK — Thanks  to  new  scientific  formula¬ 
tion,  thousands  of  sufferers  may  now  escape  from 
severe  Backache,  Nervousness,  Tension,  Headache, 
Worry,  Loss  of  Sleep  and  that  old,  tired,  depressed 
feeling,  which  result  as  secondary  effects  from 
common  Kidney  and  Bladder  Irritations.  In  such 
cases,  NEW  IMPROVED  CYSTEX  usually  gives 
quick,  wonderful,  calming  relief  by  combating 
irritating  germs  in  acid  kidney  eliminations  and 
by  relaxing,  analgesic  pain  relief.  Over  a  billion 
CYSTEX  tablets  used  by  young  and  old  prove 
safety  and  success.  Get  CYSTEX  from  your  drug¬ 
gist  today  without  prescription.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  See  how  fast  you  improve. 


Learn 


nommMGmvr, 


Learn  to  make  Professional  cor-* 
sages,  arrangements,,  wedding  and 
funeral  designs.  Study  and  earn 
your  diploma  at  home.  Unusual 
spare  or  full  time  money  making 
opportunities  or  hobby.  Send  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  4 ‘Opportunities  in 
Floristry.” 

FLORAL  DIVISION -National  Landscape  Institute 

Studio  RN-29  , 11826  San  Vicente  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  49,  California 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3.  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


Vigorous  Day  old  &  Started  Pullets  of 
T||P|fCYC  leading  strains  Br.  Breast  Bronze, 
lUILIVk  IJ  Broad  W.  and  Beltsville  White.  High 
quality;  rapid  growth;  superior  market  quality  U.  S. 
APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Phone  your  order. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  DAY 
OLD  and  STARTED 


The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  tree 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  CLUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION- BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  UP  TO  70  FEET 

Pits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


On  the  Poultry  Front 
in  New  England 

Managers  of  the  eight  New  Eng¬ 
land  egg  marketing  cooperatives 
have  recently  met  with  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange  and  have 
approved  the  final  legal  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  merger  of  all 
these  groups.  They  also  set  up  a 
timetable  for  action  by  the  coopera¬ 
tives.  Completion  of  the  legal  forms 
for  merger  takes  the  cooperatives 
out  of  the  “voting  in  principle”  stage. 
They  will  now  vote  specifically  “yes” 
or  “no”  on  the  consolidation  docu¬ 
ment. 

The  timetable  provides  that  some 
time  this  month  the  majority  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  coopera¬ 
tives  will  vote  on  this  final  merger 
agreement.  As  boards  vote  to  accept, 
they  will  promptly  present  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  their  memberships  which 
must,  as  cooperatives,  make  the  final 
decision.  Eastern  States  members 
have  already  voted  their  directors 
the  authority  to  complete  its  part  in 
the  merger. 

The  agreement  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  Eastern  States 
guarantees  to  all  equity  holders  in 
the  merged  cooperatives  individual 
payments  equaling  100  per  cent  of 
their  equities.  The  proposed  plan 
also  provides  that  present  egg  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  will  continue  to  be 


Conn.  Poultry  Breeder 
Opens  Branch  in  Italy 

A  Connecticut  poultry  breeding 
establishment,  the  nation’s  largest 
poultry  breeding  firm,  has  recently 
become  the  first  American  firm  of 
its  kind  to  establish  branch  opera¬ 
tions  abroad. 

Arbor  Acres  Farms,  Inc.,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  has  announced  the  opening  of 
a  branch  in  Italy  at  a  cost  of  $2 
million.  Begun  on  a  small  scale  23 
years  ago,  Arbor  Acres  is  now  the 
supplier  of  more  than  half  the  fe¬ 
male  breeding  stock  for  the  nation’s 
broiler  chicken  industry. 

Plans  are  to  stock  the  new  Italian 
branch  with  four  shipments  of  pedi¬ 
greed  chicks  from  Connecticut.  The 
first  shipment  of  36,000  chicks  just 
arrived  in  Italy  via  air  freight. 

After  the  four  shipments  have 
been  made,  the  new  branch  will  be 
virtually  self-perpetuating.  Ameri¬ 
can  technicians  have  accompanied 
the  chicks  to  train  Italian  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  who,  after  training, 
are  expected  to  run  the  establish¬ 
ment  on  their  own. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
YOUR  BIBLE 


( Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  11) 

1.  The  storm  at  sea  which  he 

calmed  —  Mark  4:36-39 

2.  The  people  whom  he  fed  miracu¬ 
lously  — 

Mark  6:30-41— Luke  9:10-17 

3.  Matthew  — 

Matt.  9:9 — Mark  2: 14 — Luke  5:27 

4.  James  and  John  —  Matt.  4:21 

5.  Paul  —  The  Acts  13:9 

6.  The  loaves  and  fishes  — 

John  6:1-14 

7.  “The  fatted  calf”  —  Luke  15:23 

8.  Zacharias  —  Luke  1:13 

9.  It  is  false.  Peter  was  a  brother  of 

Andrew  and  John  was  a  brother 
of  James  —  Matt.  10:2-4 

10.  Paul  was  born  in  Tarsus  — 

The  Acts  22:3 


operated  by  present  personnel  pend¬ 
ing  further  study  to  determine  what 
will  be  most  effective  in  the  future. 

The  eight  cooperatives  anticipating 
merger  within  Eastern  States  are: 
Brockton  Co-op.  Poultry  Producers, 
Inc.,  Avon,  Mass.;  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Producers,  Inc.,  Hamden,  Conn.; 
Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Ham¬ 
den  Co-op.  Poultry  Auction,  Inc., 
Hamden,  Conn.;  New  Hampshire  Egg 
Producers  Co-op.,  Derry,  N.  H.; 
Springfield  Co-op.  Auction  Marketing 
Assn.,  Inc  ,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Willi- 
mantic  Poultry  Assn.,  Inc.,  Williman- 
tic,  Conn.;  and  Connecticut  Farmers’ 
Co-op.  Assn.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Association  of 
Mass.  Egg  Producers 

Market  egg  producers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  formed  a  new  association 
last  month  with  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  improving  their  inde¬ 
pendent  status.  The  group  will  work 
with  the  New  England  Market  Egg 
Producers  Assn,  on  ^programs  pro¬ 
moting  New  England  produced  eggs. 

Officers  elected  were  Norman 
Walker,  New  Braintree,  president; 
William  Welch,  Plymouth,  vice-pres.; 
C.  F.  Shelnut,  Northampton,  assistant 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  secy.;  and  C.  A.  Lawton  of 
Norfolk,  treasurer. 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  output 
of  the  new  international  branch  will 
be  distributed  throughout  most  of 
Europe.  Arbor  Acres  president 
Henry  Saglio  feels  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  potential  market  for  Ameri¬ 
can  poultry  there,  since  meat  chicken 
is  in  heavy  demand,  and  breeding 
techniques  and  production  efficiency 
have  lagged  behind  those  made  in 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 
The  new  plant  is  a  “Chicken  City” 
at  Aprilia,  about  17  miles  south  of 
Rome.  It  is  120-acre  tract,  mostly 
covered  by  buildings  and  built 
largely  of  marble.  It  is  anticipated 
that  within  production  on  the  new 
establishment  will  reach  x/\  million 
chicks  per  week.  H.  K.  Street 

At  the  National 
Turkey  Convention 

At  the  11th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Turkey  Federation  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  month,  retir¬ 
ing  president  Peter  Crafts,  Gras¬ 
mere,  N.  H.,  was  named  to  the 
executive  committee,  and  Cornell 
University’s  Milton  Scott  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Federation’s  annual 
research  award.  Walter  Schwedler, 
Portland,  Ore.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  organization;  Morris  Smith, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  was  named  third 
vice-president. 

Hermon  Miller  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  predicted  that  if 
producers'  1959  intentions  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  “the  1959  turkey  situation 
will  be  very  difficult.”  A  survey  has 
recently  indicated  that  38  per  cent 
more  lightweight  turkey  breeders 
are  to  be  kept,  and  seven  per  cent 
more  heavies.  The  prediction  is  for 
an  eight-per-cent  bigger  crop.  With  an 
increase  coming  in  broilers  and  pork, 
too,  Miller  warned  growers  to  reduce 
the  size  of  their  impending  crop  and 
to  utilize  all  the  statistical  tools  the 
Federal  government  provides  for 
planning.  He  advised  turkey  credit 
sources  to  moderate  their  ambitions. 


Need  for  Farm  Leadership 


As  a  member  of  the  farm  com¬ 
munity  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  offer 
some  comment  on  Joseph  H.  Fletch¬ 
er’s  article  “Action — Or  Get  Out”  in 
the  December  6  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

My  compliments  go  both  to  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  to  you:  To  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  the  soberness  of  his  ideas  and  the 
forcefulness  of  his  language;  to  you 
for  showing  enough  intestinal  forti¬ 
tude,  intellectual  integrity  and 
crusading  spirit  to  print  an  article 
that  sides  with  the  underdog  against 
the  high  and  mighty.  I  know  of  no 
other  publication  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  would  do  likewise. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  some  of 
the  professional  scribes,  retained  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  purpose  by  our  farm 
chieftains,  will  already  be  busy  con¬ 
cocting  appropriate  replies  to  this 
call  to  arms.  I  imagine  the  heresies 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  will  be  accused  of 
will  include  socialism,  communism, 
insurrection,  un-American  activities, 
conspiracy  with  Hoffa  and  Beck,  etc., 
etc. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  I  judge,  will  have  the 
stamina  to  stand  up  to  these  accusa¬ 
tions  and  so,  I  am  quite  sure,  will 
you.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  many  favorable  comments  and 
reactions  and,  since  you  started  the 
stone  rolling,  I  think  you  should  give 
them  now  ample  room  in  your 
magazine. 

Handicaps  Facing  Farmers 

It  is  no  accident  that  many  of  our 
associations  and  cooperatives,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  dairy  co-ops,  are  headed 
by  self-installed,  self-perpetuating, 
petty  bureaucrats  who  are  concerned 
with  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  — 
their  own  well-being  and  the  safety 
of  their  own  jobs. 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs 
are  manifold  but  in  the  main  they 
are  as  follows:  1.  The  utter  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  farmer  and  his  innate 
opposition  to  any  abrupt  change, 
good  or  bad;  2.  The  concept  that  has 
been  inculcated  in  him  by  year-in, 
year-out  ceaseless  repetition  that 
only  the  “professionals”  are  smart 
enough  to  deal  with  complex  farm 
legislation,  quotas,  price-negotiations, 
marketing  orders,  etc.;  3.  The  fact 
that  the  average  farmer,  toiling  in 
the  endless  treadmill  of  his  daily 
routine,  simply  hasn’t  got  the  time 
to  carry  on  correspondence,  go  to 
meetings,  participate  in  discussions. 

Do  away  with  these  three  handi¬ 
caps  and  you  will  get  a  movement 
going  that  will  sweep  the  dynasty  of 
lackluster  “leaders”  out  of  their  easy- 
chairs  in  no  time  at  all. 

Needless  to  say,  the  change  in 
leadership  alone  is  no  panacea  for  all 
the  ailments  of  today’s  farming.  But, 
if  the  farmers  were  headed  by  men 
of  foresight  and  vision,  men  who 
don’t  believe  in  totems  and  tabus, 
who  don’t  bow  before  sacred  cows, 
instead  of  scroogie  peddlers  that 
think  they  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  if  they  get  a  five-cent  increase 
on  a  can  of  milk  or  a  bag  of  potatoes, 
one  might  be  able  to  start  talking 
about  the  crucial  problem  of  today’s 
farm  economics:  how  to  give  the 
farmer  control  over  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  Because,  as  we  all  know,  at 
present  the  farmer  lacks  this  control 
completely. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Benson,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  mentioned 
in  one  of  his  speeches  that  the  farm¬ 
er  is — manufacturer  in  his  own 
rights  .  .  .  Some  Manufacturer!  A 


manufacturer  who  cannot  set  the 
price  for  his  own  product;  who  can¬ 
not  withdraw  from  the  market  if  he 
is  losing  money;  who  cannot  decide 
where  to  sell  and  when  to  sell;  and 
who  has  no  say  whatsoever  as  to  the 
processing  and  end-use  of  his  product 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  channels 
through  which  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Bugaboo  of  Farm  Surpluses 

We  are  being  told  that  the  reason 
for  the  farmer’s  plight  is  the  surplus 
he  is  constantly  creating.  If  that  is 
so,  why  is  it  that  in  the  chain  of 
processing  and  distribution  of  farm 
products  it  is  always  its  weakest 
link,  and  only  its  weakest  link,  i.e., 
the  farmer,  who  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  price-squeeze.  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  of  a  processor  or  distributor 
going  broke  or  losing  money  on 
operations  or  inventory  just  because 
he  had  to  absorb  farm  surplus? 

The  truth  is  that  the  distribution 
of  farm  products  is  a  sinecure  that 
has  no  equal  in  any  other  branch 
of  our  industry.  In  fact,  the  larger 
the  surplus,  the  lower  the  basic  price, 
and  the  more  the  distributor  likes 
it.  He  cannot  lose,  he  can  only  win. 
Since  no  limitations  are  imposed  on 
consumer  prices,  he  has  the  com¬ 
fortable  choice  of  either  maintaining 
his  resale  price,  if  the  market  can 
bear  it,  and  take  a  larger  profit,  or 
decrease  his  selling  price  v/ithout 
impairing  his  per  cent  margin,  thus 


creating  a  basis  for  a  larger  volume 
of  sales. 

Potential  overproduction  does  not 
necessarily  mean  lower  prices.  Isn’t 
soft  coal  in  surplus,  too?  Still  Mr. 
Lewis  got  a  $2.00  increase  in  pay 
for  his  miners  not  so  long  ago. 

No,  it’s  not  the  surplus  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  farmer’s  80-hour  work 
week  while  an  industrial  20-hour 
week  is  already  seriously  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  What’s  wrong  with  the  farm¬ 
er  is  his  peculiar,  ambivalent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  economy:  he  is  a  producer, 
yet  he  has  no  power  over  his  prod¬ 
uct;  he  is  a  worker,  yet  his  pay  is  in 
no  way  commensurate  with  his  labor 
and  the  hours  worked.  Because  of 
this  peculiar  position  and  lacking 
proper  organization  of  his  own  —  or 
leadership  if  you  wish,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
sociological  advances  made  by  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

To  give  the  farmer  unrestricted 
control  over  his  product  and  to  de¬ 
fine  his  status  in  the  economy  will 
be  the  real  test  for  the  new  leader¬ 
ship  which,  as  we  all  hope,  farmers 
will  some  day  elect. 

Delaware  Co.,  (N.  Y.)  Farmer 


For  Federation  of  Milk 
Cooperatives 

With  all  my  heart  I  commend  Mr. 
Fletcher  both  for  his  courage  and 
the  sound  sense  he  displays  in  his 
article  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
under  the  title  “Action — or  Get  Out.” 
He  tells  the  truth,  the  naked  truth. 
For  years  I  have  been  a  member 


of  United  Milk  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  men  in 
the  Executive  Committee  who  see 
red  whenever  the  name  of  a  labor 
organization  is  mentioned.  But  they 
will  not  take  one  step  in  the  direction 
of  federating  all  existing  milk  co¬ 
ops  so  that  we  can  speak  with  one 
voice.  Only  thus  can  we  bargain  for 
a  decent  price  for  milk.  Instead,  the 
various  co-ops  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  fight  each  other  every 
turn  of  the  road. 

Nominating  committees  are  a  pain 
in  the  neck.  Every  organization 
should  have  a  nominating  ballot 
when  officers  are  to  be  chosen. 

Let  me  urge  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  to  keep  up  its  good  work, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  being  more 
explicit  as  to  the  way  out.  h.  m.  j. 


What  the  Farmer  Must  Do 

Joseph  Fletcher’s  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  paints  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  plight  of  the 
farmer.  Everyone  makes  money  out 
of  food  except  the  farmer;  milk  de¬ 
livery  drivers  only  work  five  days  a 
week  at  constantly  increasing  wages 
while  the  farmer’s  income  goes  down. 

The  farmer’s  only  hope  is  to  stop 
worshipping  the  god  of  government, 
organize  and  keep  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  on  an  even  basis.  The  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  middlemen  are  only 
interested  in  plenty  of  food  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  at  the  farm  to  insure 
plenty  of  votes  and  a  bigger  spread 
for  profits. 

The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  E.  P.  Waterman 


ELECTRIC  HEAT 


•  *  * 


do  scores 
of  chores 


CHICK  BROODING 


THAWING  FROZEN  PIPES 


HEAT  FOR  PIG  BROODING 


COLD  MOTOR  STARTS  EASIER  HEAT  FOR  MUSCULAR  ACHES  COMFORT  AT  THE  WORKBENCH 

Live  Better  .  .  .  Farm  Better  .  .  .  Electrically 9 
Niagara  Mohawk  Electricity  is  the  biggest  bargain  you  can  buy • 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 
GREATEST 
HEATING  ECONOMY! 


RITE  WAY 


WITH  A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 

FURNACE 


Save  up  to  80%  in 
fuel  costs 


Fully  automatic- 
burns  coal  too 


•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood— convenience  of 
gas  or  oil 

Free  installation  planning 
service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 


RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 


1010-C  E.  Main  St. 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


new 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 


New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION, 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 


SEND  NO  MONEY Just  send  name  and  ad- 


dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-692 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Ful!  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices.  . 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG' 

ROCKDAI E  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  919,  JOLIET,  ILL. 
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*  Lovely 

SCATTER 

RUGS 


Up  fo  $16  Value. ..  Just  for  Trying 
Ro°m  Size  Olson  Rugs.  If  Not 
Return  for  Refund 
■  •  Keep  Scatter  Rugs 


limited  Tim#  Offerft 

Like  Four 
Million 
Customers, 
You,  Too, 
Can  Have... 

Rich/  New 


RUGS 


the  Magic  Olson  Way 

by  Letting  Us  Use  Your 

OLD  RUGS,  CARPET,  CLOTHING 

OLSON  picks  up  your  material  at  your  door — 
Express  or  Freight!  No  expense  to  you!  In  one 
wee k  we  will  send  you  the  thickest,  most  lux¬ 
urious  Reversible  Broadloom  Rugs  or  Wall-to- 
Wall  Carpet  ever  seen  for  so  little  money. 

Save  Up  To  Half —2  Rugs  in  One 

CHOICE  of  lovely  Tweeds,  Solid  Colors,  Flo¬ 
rals,  Early  American  and  Oriental  patterns. 
Ovals . . .  regardless  of  colors  in  your  materials. 
Any  size  up  to  18  feet  wide,  seamless,  any  length. 
Easy  Payments  if  desired.  Our  85th  Year.  Mail 
Coupon  or  Postcard  for  full  color  Rug  Book 
— 49  Model  Rooms — plus  FREE  Rug  Coupon. 


r 


l 


I 


FREE!  to  Every  Reader  \ 


|  New  Rug  Book  in  Color,  Free  Rug  Coupon.  | 


I 


Your  Name.. 

Address _ 

Town. . . 


©PRO 


.State _ 


I 


I 


OLSON  RUG  CO*,  Dept.  B-50 

CHICAGO  41  m  NEW  YORK  1  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  t 
IIXJM0I5  *  NEW  YORK  •  CALIFORNIA 


^adltioifo awicteyL 


8227.  EASTER  3-PIECE 
outfit.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
12  (32  bust):  skirt,  1% 
yds.,  35  in.;  jacket,  2M> 
yds.;  blouse,  l7/s  yds.  25 
cents. 


8287.  ANOTHER  EAST¬ 
ER  BEAUTY.  Sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  14  (34  bust),  3% 
yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 


8227 

10-20 


8287 

12-20 


8295.  FAVORITE  SHIRTWAISTER.  Sizes  36  to  52.  Size 
38  (40  bust),  6y4  yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 


8274.  SIMPLY  LOVELY 
Frock.  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size 
14  (34  bust),  4%  yds.,  35 
in.  25  cents. 


8286.  JOY-to-WEAR  tucked 
front.  Sizes  34  to  48.  Size 
36  (38  bust),  4%  yds.,  35 
in.  25  cents. 


Ilf  8239.  SLIM  SMART  CASU- 
AI,  side-buttons.  Sizes  12V2 
to  24Y2.  Size  14V2  (35  bust)**, 
3%  yds.,  35  in.;  Vz  yd.  trim 
25  cents. 


8452 

1 2'/j  -24!4 


8452.  BARE-ARM  DRESS 
and  Jacket  Set.  Sizes  12y2 
to  24V2.  Size  14V2,  (bust 
35)  dress,  3V2  yds.,  39  in.; 
jacket,  3  yds.  25  cents. 


8297.  DARLING  LACY 
DRESS,  or  ruffle-trim.  Sizes 
3  to  8  yrs.  Size  4,  2lk  yds., 
35  in.  25  cents. 


8465.  NEAT  UNDER¬ 
COVER  SET.  Bust  sizes  32 
to  46.  Size  34,  slip,  3x/4  yds., 
35  in.;  lVt  yds.  wide  lace; 
panties,  lVt  yds.  25  cents. 


8465 

32-46 


NEW  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK;  complete  catalog.  35  cents. 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size.  Send 
to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8297 

3-8  yrs. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents,  per  pattern,  for  1st  class  mailing. 


In  case  you  didn’t  notice  the  an-  as  the  standbys  we  all  depend  upon,  all  who  love,  or  are  beginning  to  do, 

nouncement  of  our  Spring-Summer  Look  over  the  wide  choice  and  be  fanciwork,  showing  practical  pieces 

Fashion  Book,  here  is  the  reminder  pleased!  Just  35  cents  per  copy.  also.  Only  25  cents, 
that  it’s  a  complete  collection  of  the  Our  new  1959  Needlework  Album  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New 

coming  season’s  latest  styles,  as  well  is  also  ready  for  you.  .  .a  delight  to  Yorker,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York  1. 


THE  T?T  I?  \ T  YFW  VfiRRPl? 


Royal  Visitor 

His  handprints  show  on  various  walls,  several  more  on  the  cupboard  door; 
A  toy  train  under  the  table  sprawls,  and  mud  is  tracked  on  the  kitchen  floor; 
He’s  left  the  door  open,  just  a  crack,  and  cold  fresh  air  comes  drifting  in; 
Looks  like  he  will  soon  be  back,  asking  with  his  special  grin 
And  grimy  little  outstretched  hand  for  cookies,  candy,  anything  — 

For  Grandma’s  home  is  fairyland,  and  while  he’s  here  he  reigns  as  king! 
Connecticut  —  Frances  C.  Deckert 


Meals-in-a-Skillet 


There’s  no  limit  to  the  taste- 
tempting  treats  that  can  be  prepared 
in  a  skillet  either  electric,  or  the 
heavy  iron  kind.  The  iron  skillet 
needs  a  little  extra  watching. 

Chicken  Saute 

Use  Va  cup  butter;  4  to  6  large 
chicken  breasts;  1  medium  onion, 
sliced;  1  small  garlic  clove,  minced; 
2  tablespoons  flour;  Vz  teaspoon  salt; 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper;  small  pinch  of 
basil;  2  chicken  bouillon  cubes;  1  cup 
hot  water;  small  whole  cooked  pota¬ 
toes,  amount  as  desired;  Vi  cup  cul¬ 
inary  wine  (optional);  snipped  par¬ 
sley  (or  parsley  flakes). 

In  hot  butter  in  large  skillet,  saute 
chicken  breasts  on  both  sides  until 
well  browned.  Add  onion  and  garlic. 
Cook  five  minutes.  In  small  bowl 
combine  flour,  salt,  pepper  and  basil. 
Slowly  stir  in  bouillon  cubes,  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water.  Pour  over 
browned  chicken.  Cook  slowly,  cov¬ 
ered,  25  to  30  minutes  or  until  chick¬ 
en  is  tender.  Add  potatoes  and  wine. 
Heat  to  serving  temperature.  Garnish 
with  parsley.  This  has  a  wonderful 
flavor! 

Spicy  Pork  Tenderloin  with 
Crabapples 

Use  2  pork  tenderloins;  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter;  4  to  5  medium  po¬ 
tatoes;  2  to  3  cups  hot  water;  1  pack¬ 
age  dehydrated  onion  soup;  1  cup 
sour  cream;  1  tablespoon  flour. 

Cut  tenderloin  crosswise  in  x/2-inch 
slices.  Melt  butter  in  skillet.  Brown 
tenderloin  slices  quickly.  Reduce 
heat.  Cover  and  saute  20  minutes. 
Peel  potatoes.  Cut  in  slices  slightly 
thicker  than  pork  slices.  Brown  po¬ 
tatoes  in  skillet.  Dissolve  Vz  pack¬ 
age  of  onion  soup  in  two  cups  hot 


A  Serene  Scene! 


5272.  A  handsome  needle-painting  in  real¬ 
istic  colors  for  the  den  or  living  room  wall, 
fasy  to  embroider.  Hot  iron  transfer  for 
if  by  16  inch  design;  material  require¬ 
ments;  color  chart. 

No.  5272  —  just  25  cents,  mailed  to  The 
ural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  io  cents  per 
Pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Send  today  for  the  grand  new  1959  edition 
of  our  needlework  ALBUM  —  it’s  just  25 
cents. 

February  7,  1959 


water.  Pour  over  meat  and  potatoes. 
Simmer  about  lx/2  hours  until  pork 
is  tender.  If  water  evaporates,  add 
more.  Add  remaining  Vz  package  of 
onion  soup  to  sour  cream.  Stir  in 
flour.  Heat  well  but  do  not  allow  to 
boil.  Serve  with  spiced  crabapples. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Far-Off  Light'  of 
A  Winter  Neighbor 

When  I  was  a  child  and  it  was  the 
time  of  year  when  the  trees  were 
bare,  I  looked  for  a  little  light  to 
appear  on  the  mountainside  as  dusk 
descended  over  the  land. 

This  small  beacon  from  an  oil  lamp 
shone  out  from  a  weathered  frame 
house  snug  against  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  the  last  house 
up  the  mountain,  and  it  belonged  to 
a  man  whose  name  was  Noah.  But 
the  country  people  called  him 
“Nohey.” 

“I  see  Noheys  light”  or  “I  can’t 
make  out  if  Nohey’s  lamp  is  lit,  or 
not”  made  nightly  conversation  and 
speculation  in  our  home.  The  wea¬ 
ther  often  affected  the  game  of 
watching.  A  snowstorm  would  obliter¬ 
ate  the  glow  even  after  we  had  seen 
it;  but  on  clear  cold  nights  when  the 
trees  creaked  and  the  earth  snapped 
with  wintery  brittleness,  Nohey’s 
light  seemed  near  enough  to  reach 
out  and  touch. 

Countrymen  put  great  store  in  a 
light  in  the  dark.  It  is  as  the  warmth 
of  friendly  hands.  And  that  is  what 
Nohey’s  light  meant  to  us:  contact 
with  a  kindred  soul  through  the  long 
black  cold  nights.  Nohey  and  his  wife 
must  have  seen  the  glow  from  our 
own  lamp,  placed  as  it  was  on  the 
stand  by  the  north  window. 

Sometimes,  when  a  lonely  child 
crept  upstairs  to  a  cold  bedroom,  she 
cast  one  last  good-night  glance  to¬ 
ward  the  mountain.  The  winter  stars 
hung  so  low  she  wasn’t  quite  sure 
whether  one  of  them  was  Nohey’s  or 
a  constellation’s. 

Often  these  days  my  children  ask 
me  why  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
didn’t  have  electricity.  When  the 
electric  line  went  thorugh,  my 
father  and  mother  had  reached  that 
time  of  life  when  they  did  not  wel¬ 
come  the  change.  If  they  had,  maybe 
Nohey  too  would  not  have  felt  the 
same  about  that  symbol  of  the  night. 

Connecticut  K.  B.  Hubbard 


A  pair  of  binoculars,  a  wonderful 
Christmas  present,  I  keep  on  my  desk 
within  immediate  reach.  A  flash  of 
wings  in  the  trees  can  then  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  wild  birds  light  on  the 
branches.  You  feel  that  you  are 
bringing  the  birds  inside,  or  that 
you  are  there  outdoors,  with  neither 
bird  nor  watcher  discommoded,  p.  s. 


MAGNI  -  VIEW 
TWO-TONE  •  PRECISION 


Magnifying  Glasses 


A  JOY  TO  READ  SMALLER  PRINT, 

make  delicate  repairs  with  latest  style 
MAGNI-VIEW  glasses  fitted  with  de¬ 
luxe  sea  shell  frames,  precision  ground 
lenses,  used  only  in  expensive  glasses. 

Wonderful  for  folks  requiring  magni¬ 
fying  glasses  they  can  be  proud  to 
wear  on  best  occasions  and  do  not 
have  astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  ai/\  DICI/ 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  IMU  Jll 


ONLY 

$3.98 

2  for  $7.50 


10  DAY  TRIAL  •  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEED 
PLEASE  give  age.  send  only  $3.98  and  save  postage. 
Your  glasses  will  be  rushed  to  you.  If  C.  O.  D. 
postage  is  added. 


PALO  IMPORT  Dept-^CA43G303  4T,ILLASKI 

Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  -  making  you  feel  restless 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights’ 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don  t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  m  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — </3  to  ‘/2  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


6  DRESSES  $2.39 

CLEANED  —  EXCELLENT  CONDITION  — 
SIZES  12  TO  16 

LADIES  TOPPERS  $2.45 

Cleaned  —  Excellent  Condition  —  Sizes 
12  to  18  —  2  FOR  $4.75 
Send  $2.00  deposit  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
plus  postage.  Money  back  guarantee.  Free 
32  page  Bargain  Catalogue  of  new  and 
used  clothing. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-7,  101  MOTT  STREET 

NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WINTER  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-48,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


DOLLS!  DOLLS!  DOLLS! 


LEARN  world’s  most  fascinating  business.  We 
teach  you  to  repair,  make,  sell  all  kinds  of  Dolls  and 
accessories.  Study  at  home.  Earn  while  you  learn. 
Start  your  own  business  part  or  full-time.  We  show 
you  how.  FREE  catalog  without  obligation. 

THE  DOLL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 

Studio  RN-29 

11826  Son  Vicente  Blvd.  •  los  Angeles  49.  Californio 


I  If  I  KIR  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
LVII1U  steel.  All  sizes  and  style*. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves-  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FILTER 
SOFTEN 
REMOVE  IRON 


Three  water  problems  can 
now  be  solved  simultaneously 
with  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  unit.  Four  sizes,  eight 
capacities.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  completely  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  about  the 


3T  UNIT 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


50  2  * 

yrWTOWELSAea. 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Unretouched  Photo:  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE!  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none — 
50,  yes  50,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white  .  .  .  only 
$1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.2 5  in  all! 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than 
23,650,000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  O-der  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  509  Box  881,  St. Louis,  Wo 


Capra  Gems  More  Dazzling  Than  Diamonds 

Get  full  facts,  Free,  on  the  miracle  of  science  de¬ 
scribed  in  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Reader  s  Di¬ 
gest.  Genuine  Capra  Gems  with  refractive  quality 
actually  higher  than  diamonds  yet  only  1/30  the  cost. 
Free  catalog  illustrates  hand  cut.  hand  polished  Capra 
Gem  rings  for  men,  women.  Write  for  free  copy,  no 
obligation. 

CAPRA  GEM  CO. 

Dept.  CF-128,  P.  O.  Box  5145,  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 


216  S-  * 
PLASTIC 


Regular  price 
of  9  x  1 2 -ft. 
heavy  trans¬ 
parent  Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 

- our  special 

lowSale  price, 
two  tor  $1.00! 
Protects  rugs, 
furniture  & 
floors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug¬ 
gy.  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
aprons,  tablecloths,  lampshades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 

Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof - clean  with  damp 

cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams!  Send$l. 00 
plus  25c  for  pstg.  &  hldg.  or  $1.25  for  two  9x12  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  &  M  CO.  Dept.  B L-B55  BBT,  St.  UltiS,  MO. 


NEW!  PROTEIN  OIL  SHAMPOO 
CURLS  AND  WAVES  HAIR 

FLORESS,  new  discovery  oil  pro¬ 
tein  shampoo,  ends  need  for  home 
permanents,  sprays,  lacquers,  wave 
sets.  Rejuvenates  and  reconditions 
hair  as  completely  as  any  hot  oil 
treatment.  Each  shampoo  and  set 
puts  in  “stay-in"  curls  and  waves. 
Puts  back  life,  body  and  spark¬ 
ling  lustre  that  permanents  have 

TRIAL  taken  out  all  these  years.  Glam¬ 

ourizes,  makes  hair  shine  with  cleanliness.  Send  only 
25c  for  demonstration  size  of  regular  $1.65  FLORESS 
tax  paid.  Results  will  delight  you.  Write  now. 

MARLENE’S  Dept.  450-B 

10249  S.  CALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO  28,  ILLINOIS 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


,,0»«KU 
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^'/%\?USlSTAT 

Hi  Y  1Eep*t 


GET  PROMPT, 
EFFECTIVE 
RELIEF 

CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


-  n,  „,.,i  ^  *r»*'T>0 
‘“-Quri  ao 

m.  .  -V-r,  A- 


USE 

(arth  -  rite") 

WITH  VIT.A,B,C,D 
&  EXTRACT  OF  ALFALFA 
SEND  $9.00,  FOR  A  FULL  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
OF  60  CAPSULES,  TO  DEPT.  P2 


CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC. 
4121  Putitan  Detroit,  Michigan 


UNCONDITIONAl 
MONEY  SACK 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Feb.  21  closes  Feb.  6 
March  7  closes  February  20 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ _ 

WANTED;  Female,  general  help  in  convales¬ 

cent  home.  Good  wages.  Write  to  Mrs.  John 

Sickmiller,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  care  of  four  children; 

assist  mother  and  able  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  times.  $250  per  month,  plus 
room  and  meals.  BOX  1010,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  Wanted:  Part  time.  Write, 

PCI,  Glen  Echo,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED :  Reliable  single  man  or  boy  to 

work  on  dairy  farm;  live  in.  George  Fitz¬ 
gerald, _R1JD._3,_Fort_JPlaim_NI_Y; _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farmer,  purebred  Holstein 
farm.  Good  wages  and  privileges.  Living 
quarters  small  family.  Permanent  position. 
Write  F.  M.  and  Warren  Wigsten,  R.  D.  1, 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN:  Good  cook,  experienced,  able  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  farm  boarding 
house,  25  miles  SW  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Refer¬ 
ences  requested.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 

Smithville  Flats,  N,  Y, _ 

MARRIED  couple  to  operate  farm  boarding 
house.  Wife  good  cook,  husband  to  assist  and 
care  for  men’s  quarters.  References  requested. 
25  miles  SW.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Tarbell  Guern- 
sey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  to  manage  year-round  hunting,  fish- 

ing  and  family  vacation  club,  southern  New 
York.  Man,  all  round  handy,  responsible  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  Ability  to  direct 
and  work  with  other  employees.  Woman  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cooking  and  supervising  house¬ 
keeping  help.  Comfortable  apartment,  board 
furnished.  Good  salary,  paid  vacation.  Send 
photographs.  State  ages,  experience,  children. 

BOX  ;iv4  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Loveiy  home,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fondess 
for  children  essential,  two  girls:  4  and  5,  in 
family.  $25  weekly,  day  off.  BOX  1105,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ _ 

YOUNG  man  to  drive  and  travel  go  to  Florida, 
live  in.  Address  BOX  1106,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  farm  in  northern  New  York. 

Husband  experienced  gardening,  light  farm¬ 
ing  and  maintenance.  Wife  neat,  courteous.  No 
bad  habits.  References.  Apply  BOX  1107,  Rural 

N  ew  Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER:  Lawn  care,  shrubs,  etc.  Living 
quarters  for  man,  wife  and  small  family,  or 
single  man.  Convent  Girls  School,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  BOX  1113,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED;  Homeless  boy  to  help  with  barn 

chores  and  go  to  school.  Good  home  for  right 
boy.  In  New  Jersey.  BOX  1114,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

GOOD  home  in  New  York  City  suburb  for 

reliable  mother’s  helper.  Housework  and  as¬ 
sist  with  children  3,  9,  and  12  years.  Own 
room,  bath,  TV,  5l/2  day  week,  $35.  Send  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  photograph,  references  to  BOX 

1119,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED,  Man  to  care  for  several  dogs,  three 
horses,  raise  some  fowl,  vegetables.  Will 
furnish  nice  apartment.  Tenant  must  pay  for 
utilities.  State  salary,  give  references  first 

letter.  BOX  1121,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

NURSE  MAID:  Manhasset,  Long  Island  Chris¬ 
tian  family  seeks  refined  young  woman,  care 
of  upstairs,  light  laundry,  three  children,  two 
years  and  up.  Must  share  room  with 
8-year  old  girl.  $150  per  month  to  start.  Full 
details  to  BOX  1124,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Christian  family.  Manhasset 

Long  Island  seeks  refined  young  woman: 
General  housekeeping,  help  with  three  small 
children.  Own  room,  bath,  $150  per  month  to 
start.  Full  details  to  BOX  1125,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ 

ACTIVE,  single,  sober,  dependable  worker  on 

poultry  farm.  Excellent  board,  room.  State 
age,  farm  experience,  habits,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  F.  Miller,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 
_ (N.  Y.-27) 

COUPLE  wanted  to  live  in  country  home  near 

Utica.  Wife  to  do  housework  and  help  with 
children.  Husband  full  or  part  time.  Private 
apartment  with  bath.  Good  salary.  Time  off. 
Vacation  with  pay.  Write:  Dr.  Robert  Pender, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

TRUSTWORTHY,  sober  man,  60-70,  with  car, 

who  would  like  comfortable  home.  Work 
two  acres  on  shares.  Village  home,  handy  to 
everything.  BOX  89,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

_ (N.  Y.-27) 

WANTED  Herdsman:  Position  available  on  or 

before  April  1st.  100  registered  Guernseys. 
Complete  mechanization  of  farm  and  milk¬ 
ing  operation.  Artificial  sired  program.  445  acre 
grassland  farm.  20  years  Golden  Guernsey' milk 
sales.  60  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.;  15  minutes  from 
New  York  Thruway;  prime  dairy  country. 
Excellent  housing  facilities;  6-room  apartment 
available  with  heating  and  electricity  furn¬ 
ished;  wife  can  work  in  owners  residence  a 
minimum  of  one  day  week;  school  bus  pick-up 
on  the  farm.  Please  send  references,  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  W.  Lee  Moore,  Har- 
wood  Building,  Scarsdale,  New  York _ 

YOUNG,  married  man  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  experienced  in  running  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  Heated  house  available.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Adolf  Petersen,  28  Brown  St.,  Bloom- 
field,  Conn.  _ (N,  Y.-27) 

WANTED:  Retired  couple  to  live  in  modern 

bungalow  in  exchange  for  light  chores. 
Joseph  Weber,  Montgomery,  N.  Y,  (N,  Y.-27) 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  on  a  large  first  class 
purebred  Angus  farm.  Good  wages,  excellent 
house  and  usual  privileges.  Only  sober,  con¬ 
scientious  person  need  apply.  Ferncliff  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Engineer  for  operation  of  heating 
plant  in  preparatory  school.  Experience  in 
plumbing  desired.  References  requested.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Colonel  Robert  J.  Benchoff,  Massanutten 
Military  Academy,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


YOUNG  married  farmer  wanted  for  work  on 
purebred  Angus  farm.  Must  have  experience 
working  with  modern  machinery  and  under¬ 
stand  livetsock.  Heated  modern  apartment, 
privileges.  Wages  according  to  ability.  Must 
be  reliable  and  dependable.  Harold  E.  Brown, 
Manager,  Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant  Lake,  Box  80, 
Warren  Co.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Reliable  farm  family  with  extra 
help  preferred.  Good  location,  house,  milk, 
lights  and  $75  a  week.  References.  Write  Box 

66,  Hamilton,  N,  Y. _ (N.  Y .-27) 

TRACTOR  driver,  also  experienced  in  farm 
work.  Must  be  dependable  and  willing  to 
work.  Permanent  position,  good  salary,  house 
rent-free,  44  hours  per  week,  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime.  Sick  leave  and  paid  va¬ 
cations.  Send  complete  resume  of  previous  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  references.  Mr.  Cornell,  C.  R.  Burr  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Manchester,  Conn, _ 

FAMILY  of  two  adults  require  refined  house¬ 
keeper  looking  for  permanent  home.  Must 
be  able  to  do  plain  cooking  and  light  cleaning, 
no  laundry.  Air-conditioned  room  and  private 
bath;  TV.  Good  salary.  Write  or  telephone  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bernhard,  Stepney,  Conn.  Tiumbull- 
Amherst  8-1987. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  help  run  fruit  farm 
in  connection  with  roadside  market.  State 
experience,  wages  expected  and  references. 
Hill  Top  Orchards,  Bramford,  Conn.  (N,  Y.-27) 

CHAUFFEUR-BUTLER:  Lovely  home  in 

country  near  New  York.  Private  quarters 
completely  air  conditioned.  Television.  Only 
those  interested  in  a  permanent  position  with 
security  apply.  BOX  1133,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COOK:  Lovely  home  in  country  near  New 
York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Television.  Only  those  interested 
in  a  permanent  position  with  security  apply. 
BOX  1132,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HELP  wanted  in  home  for  aged  men.  Man 
to  do  general  janitor  work  and  to  supervise 
residents.  Could  furnish  apartment  for  couple. 
Prefer  wife  to  be  licensed  practical  nurse  or 
willing  to  cook.  Good  work  record  and  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Reply  BOX  1129,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


60  YEAR  old  man  recently  retired  from  in¬ 
dustry  desires  part  time  employment  as 
caretaker  and  maintenance  man  on  estate 
or  other  establishment  to  supplement  pension 
in  vicinity  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut.  Charac¬ 
ter  references.  BOX  1100,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_  (N.  Y.-37) 

DESIRE  steady  employment,  reliable  married 

man,  no  children,  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  stock  farming,  fitting  and  showing  cattle, 
horses,  training  horses,  horseshoeing,  teaching 
riding,  guest  ranch  wrangler,  also  carpenter 
or  maintenance.  Wife  a  native  New  Yorker, 
prefers  eastern  climate:  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  or  New  York  preferred.  References 
furnished.  Write  Lawrence  Burgess,  P.  O. 
Box  7061,  Tucson,  Arizona. _ 

MAN:  35,  married,  family,  wishes  position 

operating  small  farm.  Ten  years  experience 
poultry,  dairy.  Write  BOX  1115,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman  for  beef 
or  dairy  farm,  married,  31,  college  graduate, 
experienced.  BOX  1117,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WIDOW:  Son  14,  desires  housekeeping,  prefer¬ 
ably  motherless  home,  farm  or  country.  BOX 
1120,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-27) 


POSITION  wanted  on  one-man  dairy  farm  of 
absentee  owner.  Veteran,  college,  years  of 
experience.  BOX  1127,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-27) 


CARETAKER:  Married,  50,  no  children;  de¬ 
sires  positon;  estate.  Excellent  references. 
Russell  Phillips,  Quaker  Hill,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-27) 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


FLORIDA  JOBS,  all  kinds,  entire  state,  hun¬ 
dreds  listed.  Write  Fastway  Service,  Day¬ 
tona,  Beach,  Florida. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ 

FACTORY  representative  wanted  for  old  line 
concern  manufacturing  Farm  Water  tanks, 
Hog  feeders  and  Waterers.  BOX  30,  Sturgis, 
Michigan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

SULLIVAN  County,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. :  300 
acres  of  farmland,  15-room  house  two  baths, 
10  barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H.  B.  Wallace,  45 
Main  St„  White  Plains  9-4499, _ (N,  Y.-TF) 

VIRGINIA  beef  farms:  400  acres,  $55,000.  972 

acres  $65,000.  Dairy:  approximately  185  acres, 
20  cow  barn.  $46,000.  Good  terms.  Waugh  Real 

Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

50  ACRES  of  land.  Lights  available.  George 
Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ _ 

DUTCHESS  County:  Operating  farm,  80  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins.  All  necessary  equipment. 
Barns,  silos.  Beautify!  Colonial,  eight  rooms, 
two  baths.  Also  6-room  and  bath  tenant  house. 
268  acres.  Wide  stream.  Complete  $120,000. 
Call  Dorothy  Kistinger,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y., 
Volunteer  8-7457,  C.  Boos,  Inc. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  boarding  house,  115  acres, 
stocked,  equipped,  15-room  house,  three 
baths,  heat;  $30,000.  Terms.  Vermann,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-27) 


660-FT.  Frontage:  Approximately  49  acres, 
Trans  Canada  Hi-way,  Ontario,  heart  deer 
country.  Ideal  for  lodge  or  motel;  only  road 
going  north.  $5.00  per  foot  frontage.  BOX  1123, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ , _ 

BEAUTIFUL  250-acre  upstate  New  York  dairy 
farm,  100  acres  river  flats.  Ultra  modern  10- 
room  main  home,  three  tenant  houses,  two 
large  barns,  chicken  house,  80  registered  Hol¬ 
steins.  Fully  mechanized.  Complete,  $125,000. 

BOX  1126,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

IN  the  Berkshires,  11-room  Colonial,  modern 
conveniences,  good  view,  376  acres,  small 
pond,  cow  barns  and  other  bulidings.  Ideal  for 
ranch  or  cattle  raising.  Asking  $35,000.  Others. 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Mitchell,  North  St.,  Blandford, 
Massachusetts. _ 

COUNTRY  homes  and  farms.  Mitchell  Realty, 
Blandford,  Massachusetts. _ 

11  ACRES:  Neshanic,  New  Jersey.  Joseph  J. 

Bulat,  Realtor,  Highway  22,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
438  FEET  frontage  on  U.  S.  Highway  309; 

300  ft.  of  frontage  graveled  for  driveway. 
Almost  two  acres  of  ground,  large  building, 
two  floors  and  basement,  lasting  water  supply, 
ideal  for  antique  shop  or  other  business.  Lo¬ 
cated  near  Quakertown.  Write:  Mrs.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  Shelly  Rd.,  Quakertown,  Penna. _ 

90  ACRES:  Productive,  level  land,  good  build¬ 
ings,  joining  40  acres  with  barn,  40  baby  beef 
and  tools  optional.  Main  road  408,  town  two 
miles.  Half  cash.  Retiring.  C.  M.  Cook,  Mt. 
Morris,  N,  Y, _ _ 

20  ACRE  poultry  farm  on  hard  surfaced  road. 

Bungalow,  cinder  block  laying  house  20x160- 
ft.,  brooder  houses,  garage,  some  equipment, 
rich  soil.  Large  building  needs  some  roof 
repairs.  20  miles  from  Atlantic  City.  $7,500 
cash,  consider  mortgage.  Caroline  Zaremba, 
R.  D.  2,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.  Telephone  Worth 
5-0863-R3. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  180  acre  dairy  farm,  60  head  and 
equipment,  109  ft.  barn  with  cleaner.  One 
mile  from  village  on  county  road.  Will  sell 
bare.  Carl  Zimmer,  R.  D.  2,  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son  County,  New  York. _ 

GREEN  County:  100  acre  farm,  large  house 
with  bath,  black  top  road,  10  acres  hemlock 
timber.  Milton  Powell  Sr.,  Star  Route,  Ravena, 
Coeymans,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-27) 

GREEN  County:  183  acres,  fruit  and  grain 
farm.  Good  buildings,  stone  house,  running 
water.  J.  Laurance  Bedell,  West  Coxsackie, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (N,  Y.-27) 

50  ACRES  of  land.  Lights  available.  Price 
$400.  George  Brew,  East  Concord  Vermont. 

 (N.  Y.-221) 


FLORIDA:  $580  homesite  only  $290  now  dur¬ 
ing  Half-Price  Predevelopment  Sale.  $10 
monthly.  Beautifully  wooded  80  foot  lots. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Write:  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. _  (N,  Y.  221) 

FOR  Sale:  Central  New  York,  wood  building 
36x50,  21,,2  stories,  basement,  improved  road, 
water  power,  gasoline  motor,  single  phase 
electricity,  house,  garage,  IV2  acres  land,  near 
two  railroads,  state  highway  and  village  of 
10,000.  D.  S,  Sharp,  R.  D.  2,  Newark,  New  York. 
WELL  established  dairy  farm  with  retail  milk 
business,  325  acres,  modern  50  cow  barn, 
completely  equipped  bottling  plant.  Modern  10 
room  house.  City  water  to  all  buildings.  Gross 
$55,000  yearly.  Highview  Dairy,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  about  April  1st  reliable  family  to 
rent  pleasantly  located  modernized  farm 
house  with  access  to  main  highway.  Land 
available' for  own  garden,  chickens,  etc.  Should 
be  employed  but  supplemental  income  from 
farm  and  other  work  available.  BOX  1122, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


WILL  rent  attractive,  conveniently  located 
apartment,  northern  New  York  town.  Garden 
space.  Retired  couple  preferred.  References. 

BOX  1108,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

EXCELLENT  poultry  farm  for  rent.  Retail 
customers.  Nice  modern  5-room  house,  chick¬ 
en  houses,  capacity  3,000  layers.  Rent  $180  per 
month.  Call  Glenview,  Pa.  8-8116  or  write  Mrs. 
Andrew  Rey,  Lyndell  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Downing- 
town,  Penna. _ t _ 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Unfinished  house  or  needing  re¬ 
pairs  with  or  without  land  or  other  build- 
ings.  BOX  1011,  Rural  New  Yorker,  (N.  Y.-27) 
WANTED:  One  acre  for  cabin  on  bus  high¬ 
way;  will  pay  $300.  Write  BOX  1103,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  100-400  acres  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Theo. 
Kaechele,  Easton,  Conn, _ (N,  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Country  house  from  20  to  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  $1,000  full  price.  V. 
Rosato,  493  East  166th  St.,  New  York  City  56. 
CASH  for  small  farm.  Orange  County  pre¬ 
ferred,  not  for  development.  BOX  1116,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-27) 

WANTED:  Small  cottage.  BOX  1118,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm,  25-200  acres,  in 
New  England:  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine  or  Massachusetts  preferred.  George 

Fogarty,  Granby,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

WANTED:  Medium  sized  farm,  good  soil. 
BOX  1131,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 
C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila¬ 
delphia  50,  Penna. _ 

BABY  Chick  Bargains:  $5.75—100  C.O.D.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Price  at 
Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farms,  Belle- 
fonte  9,  Pa. _ 

LEGHORNS:  Red  Rock  Cross  Rhode  Island 
Red  chicks.  Quality  layers  for  less.  Our 
forty-third  year  hatching.  Woodside  Poultry 
Yards.  D.  Hammond,  R.  D,  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
WHITE  ROCKS:  Vantress  Cross,  White  Moun¬ 
tain  Cross,  straight  run,  $10-100;  $95-1,000. 

Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan 
3,  Penna. _ 

BABY  Chicks:  2,000,000  wholesale  chicks,  great 
laying  leghorns,  super  laying  Hampshire 
Reds,  Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

RHODE  ISLAND  Red  Chicks:  We  use  the 
same  strains  used  in  the  remarkable  strain 
cross  which  averaged  270  eggs  per  year  at  one 
of  the  New  England  Experiment  Stations. 
Also  equally  good  Red-  Leghorn  Crosses. 
McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Telephone 
LYceum  2-2785. _ 

POULTRY 


GHOSTLEY  Pearl  strain  cross  leghorns  for 
white  eggs.  *Silver  Cross  (Harco  strain)  for 
brown  eggs.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 
illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. _ _ _ 

AFRICAN  Geese:  White  Muscovy  Ducks. 

Quality  breeders.  Walter  Morgan,  Mystic. 
Conn, _ (N,  Y.-27) 

MALLARD  Type:  $4.00  paid.  Colored  Muscovy 
$8.00.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
_ (N,  Y.-27) 

TURKEYS 


B.  B.  BRONZE  double  breasted  type  with  5-inch 
breast  width.  Our  Bronze  entries  won  1st, 
2nd,  3rd  Young  Toms.  2nd  and  3rd  Old  Toms 
and  1st  Pullet  at  1958  Penna.  Farm  Show. 
Poults  available  of  the  two  top  strains  in  U.  S., 
Dave  Cooper  and  Loren  Johnson  of  Oregon. 
All  eggs  hatched  are  direct  from  original 
breeders.  Poults  February  to  July.  Wila 
Turkey  Ranch,  Wila,  Penna _ 

TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. _ 

BANTAMS 


WHITE  Wyandotte  Bantams:  Eggs,  chicks, 
breeders,  gamebirds.  Incubators  $13.95.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  Will  Schadt,  Goshen, 
Indiana. 


PIGEONS 


FANCY  PIGEONS,  Bantams,  Pheasants,  Water- 
fowl.  Meehan,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants:  Order  chicks  now.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Free  booklet,  “How  to 
Raise”,  Write:  H.  Herr,  1868  Carlisle  Road, 
York.  Penna. _ 

RING-NECKED  Pheasants:  Chicks  or  older 
special  rate  now.  Non-fliers  available.  West 
and  Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton.  N.  H, 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ _ _ _ _ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany,  Oregon. _ 

STRAWBERRY  —  Red,  Black,  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N,  Y. _ _ 

RA-YNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. _ 

QUALITY  fruit  trees  including  dwarfs  and 
new  patented  introductions.  Free  color  cata- 
log.  Vanwell  Nursery,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 
TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 


MIAMI  BEACH:  Miami  job  opportunities.  Air¬ 
mailed  $1.00.  Chamar  Service,  Box  594, 
Hialeah,  Florida. 


VERMONT:  Four  room  cottage,  36  acres.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-221) 


COTTAGE  Matron:  Supervise  boys  ages  8-11 
years,  12-15  in  number,  cottage  setting.  Home 
for  underprivileged  boys.  Meals,  nice  apart¬ 
ment,  salary  reasonable.  Age  35-55.  Write, 
Stevens  Home  for  Boys,  Swansea,  Mass.,  for 
interview. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


TAKE  over  your  area:  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer-  | 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything  ] 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 
Illinois. _ 

SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 

in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora- 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. _ 

YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup¬ 
plement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Miner¬ 
al  Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  Cost, 
and  sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  re¬ 
peat  business.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer. 
BOX  3406,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CASH  in  on  your  farming  experience!  Sell 

a  well  known  line  of  feed  supplements  in 
your  home  area.  Mature  men  with  farm  back¬ 
ground  can  build  financial  security  with  our 
products.  We  help  you  get  started — help  you 
increase  your  sales.  Write,  giving  experience, 
minimum  income  needed.  BOX  1101,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WERE  looking  for  sincere,  honest  folks  with 

above  average  business  ethics.  Liberal  sup¬ 
plies,  coaching,  advertising,  free  to  those  who 
qualify.  Strictly  commission.  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Write  for  test  questions. 
Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-27) 

EMPLOYED  men!  Make  $40  extra  a  week 

selling  new  Air  Cushion  Ripple  Sole  Shoes, 
Boots.  Immediate  commissions,  bonus.  Samples 
supplied.  Charles  Chester  Shoes,  222  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. _ 

FARMERS,  herdsmen  and  salesmen  with  cow 

feeding  experience.  This  is  a  first  time  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  to  apply  for  an  exclusive 
franchise  in  your  area  for  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  two  mighty  fine  products — Min- 
Rock  Cow  Licks  and  Holders — the  practical 
method  of  feeding  salt  and  other  essential 
minerals  to  dairy  cows,  calves,  horses  and 
sheep.  Free  choice.  Min-Rock  Cow  Licks  are 
now  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  crumb¬ 
ling,  even  in  sweaty  barns.  Min-Rock  Cow  Lick 
Holders  do  not  corrode  stanchions  and  are  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed  for  five  years  mini¬ 
mum  service.  The  feasibility  of  both  these 
products  have  been  proven  in  outstanding 
herds  for  years.  We  are  now  expanding  oper¬ 
ations.  Successful  applicants  will  be  given 
present  consumer  and  dealer  accounts  in  as¬ 
signed  terx’itories.  Write  in  detail  to  Gardiner 
Products,  P,  O,  Box  1447,  Albany,  New  York, 

WE  NEED  representatives  who  call  on  farm 

dealers — direct!  We’re  changing  our  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  have  sold  through  jobbers.  Now,  as 
a  solid,  reliable  firm  with  80  years  experience 
in  the  farm  and  dairy  field,  we’re  going  to 
sell  through  representatives  who  deal  direct 
with  dealers.  All  territories  will  be  protected. 
If  this  proposition  sounds  interesting,  write 
telling  us  what  lines  you  carry — and  your 
territory.  If  we  feel  our  line  would  fit  in  with 
those  you  have,  we’ll  send  complete  details. 
BOX  1130,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CATALOG  Free.  The  several  hundred  descrip¬ 
tions  give  you  specific,  detailed  information 
seldom  found  in  catalogs.  Carefully  prepared, 
it  covers  listings  of  better  homes,  farms,  busi¬ 
nesses;  also  camps  and  wild  tracts.  Maine  and 
Cape  Cod  to  New  York’s  Finger  Lakes.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
_ (N.  Y.-27) 

POULTRY :  New  hennery,  accommodate  500. 

Modern  3-bedroom  ranch  house  furnished; 
2-car  garage;  three  acres.  Route  73.  Mary 
Cummings,  Putnam  Station,  N.  Y.  B.  Mosier, 

Realtor.  Telephone  2343. _ _ 

CHICKEN  Farm:  Completely  modern  5,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  killing  room  with  large  freezer  plant, 
12  acres,  additional  buildings  for  expansion, 
5-room  house  with  garage,  quarter  mile  from 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Reiss,  Saranac  Ave., 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Telephone  958, _ 

FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value!  No  money 
down!  $5.00  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  streets,  electricity,  telephones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  Bittner  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. _ 

FINE  dairy  grain  farm.  Close  to  Elmira,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped,  best  of  condition,  297 
acres,  150  tillable,  67  pasture  and  stream,  some 
bottom  land,  80  woodland.  Nice  farm  house. 
Two  barns  full  of  hay  and  straw,  two  full 
silos,  milk  house.  Fine  line  machinery.  40 
cows,  bull,  14  head  young  stock.  40  acres  new 
seeding.  $47,000.  A  pleasure  to  show  you  this 
fine  farm.  No.  M5679.  West’s,  C.  D.  Winch, 
Rep.,  Box  7,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  telephone 
RE  9-4323. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

FLORIDA:  3  B.  R.  old  but  attractive  $7,500. 

1  B.  R.  CB  modern  near  lake . $5,650 

2  B.  R.  ultra  modern  lake  frontage  $10,600. 
All  town  houses  excellent  locations.  Oldest 
broker,  largest  lists,  write  us  your  needs.  John 
Roscow,  Farm  Broker,  Inverness,  Florida. 

140  ACRES  2/3  mile  frontage  on  Route  14  near 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  Active  roadside  sales  during 
hravest.  42  acres  of  young  bearing  fruit. 
Modernized  Colonial  home,  three  barns;  $25,000 
equipped.  K.  E.  Brown,  R,  D.  2,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
240  ACRE  Rush  County.  All  tillable,  good 
buildings  and  fencing.  Spring  possession. 
Thos.  Chambers,  Knightstown,  Indiana. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Fully  equipped  garage  on  Route 
29.  Nice  service  station  on  Route  20.  Lovely 
home  and  general  store  in  nice  village  doing 
good  business.  Very  reasonable.  Also  some 
large  farms  equipped  and  bare.  Homes  and 
taverns.  John  Sadlon,  Real  Estate.  James 
Vickerson,  Salesman,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
_ _ • _ (N.Y.-27) 

HOUSE:  Eight  rooms,  bath;  one  acre.  Out¬ 
buildings,  garage.  BOX  21,  St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-27) 

140  ACRE  farm,  gravel  pit,  tourist  business, 
with  or  without  stock  and  equipment,  ex¬ 
cellent  water  supply,  road  and  schools.  Ill 
health  reason  for  sale.  BOX  1109,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ (N.  Y.-27) 

FOR  Sale:  South  Jersey  modern  four  rooms, 
bath,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  garage,  shop, 
five  acres.  Reasonable.  16  miles  to  ocean.  BOX 
1110,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MONTGOMERY  County;  Dairy,  203  acres  level 
land;  10-room  house,  stocked,  equipped; 
$22,000.  BOX  1111,  Rural  New  Yorker 

(N.  Y.-27) 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 
$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
“Customline”,  Deposit,  N.  Y, _ _ 

20  ACRES  farm  equipment:  20  crawlers,  75 

wheel  tractors,  50  combines,  65  balers  new 
and  used  popular  makes.  15  forage  harvesters. 
Genuine  Wiard  plow  points.  LeRoy  packers 
and  harrow  parts.  See  us  now  for  winter  bar¬ 
gains.  We  deliver  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. _ . _ 

MECHANICAL  transplanters:  Write  for  latest 
transplanting  information  and  prices  on 
“The  Genuine  Mechanical  Transplanter”.  Me- 
chanical  Transplanter  Co.,  Holland,  Michigan. 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 
$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 
SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

DEPRESSION  prices.  We  sell  cheap,  save  75% 
off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Sur- 
plus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

SUPER  ATOM  fence  charger  will  not  short  on 
green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not 
all  we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two 
year  guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.O.D. 
Write  Smith  Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  weekly 
lists  air  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  trucks,  boats, 
tents,  tires,  etc.,  direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.00.  Government  Surplus, 
Paxton,  Illinois.  _ _ 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  catalog.  1959  edition.  Tre¬ 
mendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combination 
stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

SURPLUS  and  new  equipment.  Generators, 
motors,  hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  catalog  free. 
Groban,  1139  S.  Wabash,  Dept.  2,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

DEPRESSION  Prices,  we  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. _ 

MECHANICAL  feeding  will  save  you  time  and 
hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the 
proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  ScrurFeed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu- 
facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. _ 

PONY  Carts  and  Harnesses:  Direct  from  fac¬ 

tory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson's 
303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

1951  MODEL  36  Bean  Speed  Sprayer  guaran¬ 
teed,  $2,700.  Farmers’  Auto  &  Equipment 
Exchange,  266  E.  Main  St.,  Ramsey,  New 
Jersey. _ 

SURPLUS  metal  buildings  pre-fab.  8-in.  sec¬ 
tions  20x48  feet  or  longer,  $0.95  per  sq.  foot. 
Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y,  Phone:  1-8990. _ 

ONAN  PE-95-F  5-kw.  110/220  60  cycle  power 
plant.  Jeep  engine.  Excellent  condition;  $600. 
Jerry  Minter,  Normandy  Heights  Road,  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey. _ 

WIRE  Winder:  Roll  electric  fence  with  your 
tractor.  Models  $3.95  up.  Frey  Manufacturing 

Company,  Inc.,  1521  8th,  Highland,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  brand  new  portable  Sight 
Feed  Acetylene  Generators.  Rating  50  cubic 
feet  per  hour;  hopper  capacity  25  lbs.  14  ND 
carbide  $75  each,  worth  double.  Other  items 
also.  Hahn  Tire  &  Accessory  Co.  Inc.,  418  St. 
Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-27) 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262,  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point — New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


CATTLE  clippers  sharpened  and  repaired. 
L.  Orth,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 
direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-TF) 


SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  (N.  Y.-37) 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy¬ 
cin  100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 
sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
oil  base.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn. 


AN  ADDRESS  to  Remember:  H.  F.  Freeman’s, 
Salamanca  Herb  Salve,  545  Center  Street, 
Salamanca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Freeman  wishes  to 
thank  The  RNY  and  its  readers  for  the  huge 
response  he  received  from  the  news  story 
about  the  treatment  of  the  Palomino  pony. 
Many  humans  and  animals  have  benefitted 
already  by  this  story.  Farmer  size  by  mail 
$5.30;  Family  size  by  mail  $1.75. 


FREE  $1.50  mastitis  tube  when  you  order 
H.  F.  Freeman’s  Fabulous  No.  30  Salamanca 
Herb  Salve,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.  This  tube  may 
be  the  answer  to  Mastitis  infection.  Farmer 
size  No.  3  by  mail  $5.30. 


SPECIAL:  One  month  only,  high  potency 
mastitis  syringes,  tubes  and  other  supplies 
while  they  last.  Write  now  for  details.  Bristol 
Products,  Inc.,  Shelton,  Connecticut. 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


MORE  miles  per  gallon.  Super  tungsten  igni¬ 
tion  points  for  all  gasoline  driven  farm 
tractors,  cars,  trucks.  Points  guaranteed  to 
render  more  power,  save  gas,  faster  starting 
when  cold,  longer  plug  life.  No  fluttering  or 
holdback  at  high  speeds.  No  shorting  or  burn¬ 
ing  out.  Guaranteed  for  25,000  miles  or  your 
money  back  with  a  smile  pronto.  Not  a  gadget 
—  an  improvement.  Tried,  tested  over  3  years 
by  police  units,  taxi,  car  rental,  truck,  con¬ 
tractors  and  industrial  fleets  in  48  states  — 
also  New  York  State  Thruway.  Mail  order 
now  stating  year,  make,  number  cylinders 
your  car,  tractor  or  truck.  Price  $4.95  per  set. 
If  you  answer  within  15  days  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  —  (12  Nylon  Tooth  Brushes) 
worth  $4.68  with  your  ignition  point  order. 
You  can’t  lose.  Literature  available  on  request. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to  Syracuse  Brush 
&  Specialty  Co.  —  BOX  97,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York.  We  pay  postage.  Dealers  wanted. 


SHINE  cars  without  “polish.”  New  invention. 

Lighning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee,  106,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


SADDLES,  boots,  western  wear,  leather 
goods.  Free  catalog.  Silver  spur.  Box  1785, 
W-29,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


LIVESTOCK  FEED 


13%  PROTEIN  No.  1  Suncured  Alfalfa  Pellets 
or  Crumbles,  20  tons  minimum  delivered 
nearest  railroad  siding  $55  per  ton.  Request 
sample:  Greutker  Inc.,  Corn  Exchange  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


SPORTING  GOODS 


SHOTGUNS:  Lefever  Doubles  16,  good  $50; 

Lefever  Doubles  12,  good  $50;  Lefever  Doub¬ 
les  12,  very  good  $60;  Stevens  double  16,  good 
$45;  Remington  Pump  20,  excellent  $70:  Moss- 
berg  Pump  12,  new  $45.95;  Fox  Double  12, 
Grade-A,  $125.  Over  300  shotguns  and  rifles  to 
choose  from.  Write  your  wants.  Anthony 
Garage,  Anthony,  Rhode  Island.  (N.  Y.-27) 


i  PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


BLUEBERRIES:  2/3  ft.  bearing  age  $1.15. 

Shrubs,  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  New  York. 
SPANISH  Scotch  Pine  seedlings:  Excellent 
winter  color,  short  needles.  Price  list  avail- 
able.  Berkey’s  Nursery,  Spartansburg,  Penna. 

BABY  evergreens,  seedlings,  ornamental  stock 
and  transplants.  List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery, 
368  Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Penna. _ 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs:  Deluxe  mixture  100  large 
$4.50;  100  medium  $3.00.  Send  stamped  self 
addressed  envelope  for  price  list  of  many 
varieties  at  very  popular  prices.  Knobloch’s, 
R.  D.,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 

from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock:  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 

Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Brothers,  Penfield,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Plant  Superfection  for 

berries  this  year.  New  methods  with  ever- 
bearers  give  outstanding  results.  Allen’s  1959 
Berry  Book  describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superb  new  varie¬ 

ties.  Dixieland,  Pocahontas,  Armore,  Em¬ 
pire,  Tennessee,  Beauty.  Best  standard  kinds: 
Premier,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Blakemore,  Robin¬ 
son,  Fairfax.  Wonderfully  productive  plants. 
Berry  Book  Free.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Newest  varieties:  Earlidawn, 

Surecrop,  Redglow  from  U.  S.  D.  A.;  Jersey- 
belle  from  New  Jersey.  Allen’s  1959  Berry 
Book  tells  about  these  and  other  leading  va¬ 
rieties  and  how  to  grow  them.  Copy  free. 
Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company  72  Pine 
St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland.  _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Virus  Free  plants 

necessary  for  biggest  crops  of  best  berries. 
Allen’s  1959  berry  book  tells  about  these 
superior  plants— now  available  in  all  leading 
varieties.  Write  today.  Copy  free.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

STRAWBERRIES  are  ideal  family  income  pro¬ 

jects.  One-tenth  acre  yields  650-900  quarts. 
Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book  tells  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Pine 
St,,  Salisbury,  Maryland. _ 

TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants.  Also  pep¬ 

per,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Free  color  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Company, 
Dept.  ,507,  Albany,  Georgia. 

CULTIVATED  Blueberry  Bushes:  Six  bearing 

age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morn- 
mgbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden  Road, 
Monson,  Mass.  Phone  Colonial  7-3284  (N.Y.-27) 

ROSEBUSHES:  Quailty  plants,  fresh  from  our 

field.  Save.  Write:  Tate  Nursery,  Route  3, 
Tyler,  Texas. _ ’ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings:  Grow  trees  for 

profit;  for  future  timber  returns;  for  a 
family  hobby;  for  beauty  on  idle  farm  land. 
Blue-green  Scotch  pine  from  our  own  select 
seed.  Write  for  price  list  of  quality  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  and  ornamental  evergreens.  Paint 
Creek  Nurseries,  Shippenville,  Penna. _ 

TRY  Potagold:  New,  late  strawberry.  Grows 

well  for  me.  Circular.  Wright  Farm,  Plymp- 
ton,  Mass.. 


off.  Free  list.  Our  Special:  8  Blue  Spruce 
|1'°0  or  18  trees  3  yr.  3-5  in.  $2.00  prepaid, 
Unadilla  Nursery,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  for  free  1959  catalog  on  field-grown 

cabbage,  tomato,  potato,  pepper  and  other 
vegetable  plants  including  Harris’  Moreton 
Hybrid  and  Burpee’s  Big  Boy  Hybrid  Tomato 
plants.  Dixie  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va, 

STRAWBERRY,  Raspberry,  Blueberry  Black¬ 

berry  Plants:  70  varieties.  Latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits,  including  Earlidawn,  Merrimack, 
Surecrop;  Ozard  Beauty  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting 
guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford, 
Massachusetts. 


EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 

ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery, 
Sagamore  3,  Penna.  _ 

VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants!  Blakemore, 

Dunlap  $5.00  per  1,000;  Premier,  Robinson 
$6.00;  Tennessee  Beauty,  Sparkle  $8.00;  Gem 
and  Superfection  $10.  Express  collect.  Tommy 
Rogers,  Harrison,  Tennessee.  _ 

MINIATURE  Roses:  Perfect  little  roses  grow 

on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Minituroses, 
Claverack,  New  York. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Newest  and  stand¬ 

ard  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rex  Sprout, 
Waverly,  New  York, _ 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00 — Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

FOR  Sale:  New  certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 

sistant  seed  potatoes:  Plymouth,  Merrimac, 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  certified 
Katahdins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


SASSAFRAS  Seedlings.  Rudolph,  R.  D.  1, 
Fairview,  Penna. 


CHRISTMAS  tree  seedlings.  Top  quality, 
northern  grown  from  selected  seed.  Priced 
right.  Taylor  Tree  Farm  Co.,  214  W.  7th  St , 
Gaylord,  Mich. _ 

HARDY  northern  grown  evergreens,  Christmas 
trees.  Will  grow  on  your  poorest  soil:  spruce, 
fir,  pine.  1,000  Scotch  pine  two  years  old  $10. 
Write  for  1959  price  list  today.  Habe’s  Nursery, 
Route  1,  Leechburg,  Penna.  _ 

SEEDS 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed:  Excellent 

purity  and  germination.  Inoculation  included. 
$105  per  cwt.  Eugene  F.  Dietz,  Box  121,  Mason, 
Wisconsin.  _ 

SEED- SUPPLIES  are  limited:  Narragansett  and 

DuPuits  alfalfa  seed  will  be  in  short  supply 
this  year.  Climax  Timothy  and  Saratoga  Brome- 
grass  supplies  are  also  very  limited.  Contact 
your  Stanford  Seed  Dealer  now  to  insure 
your  supplies  of  these  superior  varieties;  or 
write  direct  to  The  Stanford  Seed  Co.,  Box 
366,  Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer.  Insure  your  needs  by  order- 
mg  now!  _ (N.  Y.-37) 


_ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

"Magic’  ’preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


USED  cypress  hot  bed  sash  in  good  condition, 

1%  and  1%  x  3-2  x  6-0,  4  rows  glass.  Mini¬ 
mum  shipment  4  sash.  Cleaned,  reglazed  and 
painted  each  $7.50.  With  original  glass  each 
$5.00.  Without  glass  each  $2.25.  We  have  sever¬ 
al  hundred  odd  building  and  greenhouse  sash. 
Send  for  list.  10  x  14  D.  S.  cut  from  new  glass, 
51  lite  box  each  $10.50.  10  x  12  D.  S.  clean 

used  glass,  60  lite  box  each  $4.50.  9  x  12  D.  S. 

cut  from  new  glass,  66  lite  box  each  $10.50. 
Surplus  1-in.  galvanized  pipe  with  threads  and 
couplings  21-in.  long;  84-in.  bundle  $13.85. 
Used  black  pipe,  fittings  and  valves  >'2 -in  to 
12-m.  at  great  savings.  Materials  f.o.b.  Sus¬ 
sex.  Discount  for  quantities.  R.  S.  Phillips, 
Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
_ (N.  Y. -518-59) 

GOOD  Mixed  Hay  —  First  and  second  cuttings 

delivered  in  six  and  seven  ton  loads.  Alan 
Dunlay,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  OV  2-5115,  (N.Y.-221) 

TREFOIL-Timothy,  first  and  second,  delivered 

George  Weber,  Springville,  N.  Y.  Telephone: 
675-W1. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 

horse  hay.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 
Telephone:  GEneseo  892. _ 

EUROPEAN  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  80  cents  pound; 

$46.50  bushel,  F.O.B.  Bath,  N.  Y.  Joseph  B. 
Patton,  R,  D.  1,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y, 

QUALITY  Alfalfa  Hay:  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  cut- 
tings,  and  good  mixed  and  clean  timothy 
hay.  Also  alfalfa  pellets  in  bags.  Write  Klein’s 
Hay  Farms,  Box  283,  R-l,  Bath,  Pa.,  or  call 
TE  7-0088,  Bath,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Baled  hay,  Trefoil  and  Timothy. 

Chas  Fisher,  Ravena,  New  York.  Telephone: 
8-6661  _ (N.  Y.-27) 

HAY  WANTED 


HAY  Wanted:  First  quality,  early  cut  timothy 

and  clover  mixed.  Also  second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa.  U,  L.  Harman,  Inc.,  Feed-Lumber,  Mary- 
del,  Delaware. _ 

HAY  Wanted:  Good  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa  and  clover;  also  straw.  Prefer  wire 
bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford,  Penna. 
Telephone  178. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


-  ujiuaufli  items  iui  uuxue  ana 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25.  California. 


BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 


SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. 


LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 


RUG  BRAIDERS:  At  last,  now  available,  the 
all  new  lacing  thread.  Made  especially  for 
lacing  your  braids  together.  Send  for  free 
samples.  Hudson  Yarn  Company,  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


PERFECT  ASSORTMENT:  140  Gold-Eyed 
Needles  plus  Needle  threader,  50  cents. 
“Mother”  Donohue,  Box  721,  RNY,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad.  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey  -Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


- ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions. 


Name . .....City  or  Town  . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . . . . . State 


^  ^“hirinrr  1.  1959 
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FOR  THE  LADIES 


QUILTING  REMNANTS:  Silk,  cotton,  velvet, 
woolen.  Samples.  Rainbow,  Estill  Springs, 
Tennessee. _ __ _ _ _ — 

SUITINGS:  Buy  direct,  3>/2  yards,  60  wide. 

Finest  rayon-dacron  Gabardines,  Flannels. 
Washable.  Make  stunning  suits,  dresses,  other 
fashions.  Save!  Samples  10  cents.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-NR  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn, 
QUILT  PIECES:  Beautiful  colors,  Hi  pounds 
$1.00;  3V4  pounds,  $2.00.  Guaranteed.  Ward, 

42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ 

QUILT  Pieces:  Beautiful  woolen  material,  two 
pounds  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ross 

Mack,  Hadley,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses. 

shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 

City  9,  Michigan. _ _ _ 

HOMEWORKERS!  Address  envelopes!  $15 
thousand!  Also  many  different  opportunities 
offered  by  over  100  firms.  Details  25  cents. 
Barrie,  Box  1247-R,  Woodhaven  21,  N.  Y. 
NYLONS,  socks,  aprons,  rugs,  handbags. 
Agents  prices.  BOX  107-R-l,  Warwick,  N,  Y. 

CEDAR  box  with  Bible.  Shaped  like  the 

Bible  this  5x7  inch  cedar  box  is  turned  from 
genuine  cedar,  finished  to  a  high  gloss.  Bible 
included.  $2.98  postpaid.  Diveley  Company, 
3438  Prospect,  Peoria,  Illinois. _ _ 

FOUR  aprons  and  eight  potholders,  assorted 

colors,  only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth 
$4.00  or  your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87 

Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  46,  N.  Y. _ 

APRON  Remnants:  10  yards  $3.75.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sack’s,  47  St.  John  St.,  Monti- 
cello,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

SEA  SHELL  craft  catalog  25  cents.  White’s, 

1416  Boylan,  Clearwater  2,  Florida. _ . 

MAKE  Stunning  Skirts:  Finest  quality  wool- 
nylon  blend.  Washable.  54-60  wide.  Rich 
colors.  Save!  Samples  10  cents.  Kroona  Fabrics, 
2005 -RN  Taylor.  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. _ . 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 

Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York, _ _ _ _ 

MUSIC  arts  brings  teacher  to  your  home  on 
LP  or  tape.  Easy  to  learn.  Play  at  once. 
Piano  for  beginners.  Song-writing  for  those 
reading  music.  Courses  by  eminent  musicians. 
Free  brochure.  Music  Arts,  734  15th  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. _ _ 

_ FILM  DEVELOPING _ 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 

cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 

jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 

Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. _ . 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 

Manchester,  Conn.  _ (N-  Y.-irj 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ _ _ . 

NO  more  cold  rooms!  Have  a  warmer  home 

at  lower  fuel  cost,  with  our  Patented  Super¬ 
vents  on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories, 

Ellenville,  New  York. _ _ 

SNOWSHOES  —  Finest  Handmade  quality, 
$15  00— $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circu¬ 
lar  free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr., 
Maine. _ _ _ (N.Y.-221) 

FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Inexpensive 

kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank- 

lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 

Lee  Mfg.,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs  f- Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R, 
LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles 
made  specially  for  left  hand  use.  Left  Hand 

Products,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio, _ _ 

NEW  baby  gift.  Personalized  ceramic  bible. 

Details  free.  Woods,  Wyoming  52,  Penna. 
DISCOUNTS:  Polyethylene  film  for  mulching! 

silage  cover,  tarpaulins,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Harbor  Industries,  Box  751,  Beaver  Falls, 

Pennsylvania. _ . 

GUARANTEED  snow  shoe  bargain  offer,  $3.50 
postage  paid.  Save  money  on  new  Army 
Surplus  Snowshoes.  Ideal  for  trapping,  work, 
play.  Keep  pair  in  your  car  for  emergency. 
Kids  too  can  use  them  for  play!  Made  of 
strong  bentwood  bows  with  weatherproof  cord 
lacing.  Fits  any  size  shoe.  Fast  delivery.  Send 
check  or  postal  order  now.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  upon  request.  Your  money  back  if  not 
thoroughly  delighted,  Write,  Fink’s  Mail  Order 
Department,  Wadena,  Minn. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

ASPHALT  Aluminum.  Prepaid.  $2.20  pet- 

gallon.  55  gallon  drums.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville,  Penna, _ _ _ _ 

AMAZING  relief  for  eczema,  cuts,  boils, 

piles,  ulcers,  burns,  scalds,  etc.  “Old  Fash¬ 
ioned”  ointment  contains  three  healing  and 
soothing  ingredients.  Usually  administered 
separately  by  doctors.  Proven  in  hospitals. 
Send  75  cents,  one  ounce  size  Bismet  Oint¬ 
ment,  1637  Van  Antwerp,  R.  D.  Schenectady 
9,  New  York, _ (N.  Y.-27) 

BIG  DISCOUNTS:  Hundreds  of  items,  from 

shoe  laces  to  genuine  diamond  rings.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Hofstede’s,  928  Belmont  Ave.,  Paterson  2, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful  book 
free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York, _ _ 

GET  EXTRA  Profits  from  poultry.  Money- 
making  ideas,  short  cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Half  price  bargain  offer.  Four  years  $1.00. 
Order  today.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C-28, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. _ 

SHEEP  MAGAZINE.  Informative,  helpful.  $2.00 
year.  Shepherd,  Sheffield  23,  Massachusetts. 
ABC  of  Driftwood  for  flower  arrangers  is  a 
step-by-step  how-to-do-it  book  with  149 
illustrations.  $4.00  postpaid.  Florence  M. 
Schaffer,  Kingsburg,  California. _ 

APPROXIMATELY  3,000  new  books,  many  10 
cents  each.  (Two)  catalogs  25  cents.  National 
Specialty  Sales,  Box  283-RN,  Gladstone,  New 
Jersey. _ 

1,000,000  BOOKS:  10  cents  each!  Every  subject 
under  the  Sun!  Two  catalogs,  120  pages, 
dime.  Modern  Mailway,  Box  124-RN,  Styve- 
sant  Station,  New  York  City  9. 


DO  your  own  tune-up  or  overhaul.  Simple  in¬ 
structions  $1.00,  Engines,  Box  61,  Dunbar, 
Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Used  Bibles  and  literature  for 
Missionary  Evangelism.  Send  them  to:  L. 
Eversdyk,  Burt,  New  Y ork. 

BOOK  HUNTER’S:  “Newspaper”  25  cents. 

Free  souvenier.  Mulheim’s  Sales.  5114-N, 
Cleveland,  North  Industry  7,  Ohio. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


BY  private  collector  stamps  of  the  German 

Empire.  Post  war  locals.  No  dealers.  Joseph 
Guhl,  R,  D,  2,  Windsor,  New  York  (N.  Y.-221) 

500  MIXED  worldwide  stamps  25  cents.  Brook- 
side  Box  133,  Mendon,  Mass. _ 

UNITED  STATES  Commemoratives:  50  large, 
all  different  50  cents.  William  Greenberg,  W2, 
Box  59,  Whitestone  57,  New  York. _ 

PRIVATE  collector  needs  certain  old  coins, 
top  prices  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you  have 
to:  John  H.  Banacos,  84  Townsend  Ave., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 
Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Illnois. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N,  Y, _ 

BIG,  interesting,  unusual  and  valuable  mail 
25  cents.  Samples  postpaid  printing  10  cents. 
Cook,  (NY),  818  West  Gift,  Peoria.  Illinois 
_ (N  Y.-27) 

OPERATE  profitable  mail  order  business! 

Write:  Bond,  N-1637,  West  Vernon,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. _ 

MAKE  Money  writing  short  paragraphs!  No 
tedious  study.  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of 
editors  buying  from  beginners.  Many  small 
checks  add  up  quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  Benson  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-251-S,  7464  Clark,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 
CUSTARD  Stand,  hot  dogs,  etc.  Near  Moores- 
town,  New  Jersey,  nearly  new,  partners  dis¬ 
agree.  Sacrifice  $23,500.  Cash  $5,000.  Work  seven 
months.  Spend  Winter  in  Florida.  Stevens, 
4301  Westfield  Ave.,  Merchantville,  New  Jersey. 
START  profitable  mail  order  business!  Home. 

Beginners  folio  $1.00.  Refund  if  not  satisfied. 
Details  free.  James  Thompson,  75  Ridge  Ave., 
Youngstown  2,  .  Ohio. _ 

NOW’S  TIME  for  profitable  weatherstripping. 

Write  E-Z-ON-RN,  1009  Harvard  Terrace, 
Evanston,  Illinois. _ 

MY  own  new  (mail  order  names  on  labels) : 

650,  $5.00.  Trial  100,  $1.00.  New  every  90  days. 
Capt.  Wm.  Lewis,  (R)  Pen  Sta.  Tampa  9, 
Florida.  _ 

COUNTRY  general  store  for  sale,  on  main 
road  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  good  going  busi¬ 
ness.  Selling  everything.  Willing  to  exchange 
for  property  or  small  farm.  Price  $27,500.  J.  J. 
Jakelsky,  Washington  St.,  Rocky  Hill,  New 
Jersey.  Telephone  Flanders  9-8007. 

MAKE  Money  at  home:  Five  mail  order  plans. 

Get  on  our  list.  Free  details.  Egerts  Service, 
Box  7,  Wayne,  New  Jersey. _ 

MAIL  Order  bookshop  in  your  own  home. 
Valuable  information  free.  Homework  R. 

3001  North  Spaulding,  Chicago  18,  Illinois. _ 

OUR  buyers  listed  every  90  days  (650-$2.50) 
(650  on  labels  $5.00) ;  (newlyweds  100  listed 
$2.00).  Capt.  Wm.  Lewis,  (R),  Tampa  9,  Fla. 

FREE!  Information  on  new  item.  Sell  ‘Heat 

Eye’  heat  loss  detetcor  to  chicken  farmers 
and  other  operations  where  heat  loss  is  costly. 
Ace  Sales,  Box  3,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery  with  beer  license,  real 

estate  included.  Located  on  Routes  9  and  50. 
Opportunity  for  couple  to  make  a  good  living. 
V.  Palmieri,  100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St,,  Annapolis,  Md,  (N.Y.-TF) 

STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING  100  8V2xll  $2.00  postpaid. 
California  Mimeo,  Sinaloa,  Simi,  California. 

STANDING  offer:  Name,  address  printed  100 
sheets,  100  envelopes  $2.00.  Crew  Press,  Box 
277,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. _ 

100  PERSONALIZED  stickers  25  cents,  printed 
name  and  address.  (Other  printing — send 
copy  for  estimate!)  LLanerch  Shop,  538-R, 
Wales,  Havertown,  Penna. _ (N,  Y.-221) 


WANTED:  Antique  Franklin  stove.  State  price, 
condition.  Mrs.  Robert  Winne,  280V2  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-27) 


OLD  handcuffs,  legirons,  hand-wrought  chain 

wanted.  Patterson  Smith,  269  Shepard  Ave., 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

PRIVATE  collector  wants  antique  automobile, 

1898-1912,  steam  or  gasoline.  BOX  1112,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


PAIR  Ducks,  crested,  Buff,  Axlesbury,  gray 
call.  Russell  D.  Tuthill,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Antique  autos,  lamps,  horns,  any 

parts;  highest  prices.  BOX  1006,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-27) 

OLD  Paintings :  Please  advise  artists  names. 
Stone,  Box  55,  Westboro,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

MODEL  A  Fords:  Give  description,  price.  W. 

Powers,  Lincoln  Road,  Walpole,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-37) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  Sale:  Dairy  Kool  bulk  tank.  200  gallons. 

Used  three  years.  Excellent  condition.  Frank 
Polh,  R.  D.  2,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Mechanicville ,  N.  Y.  Morris  4-5914,  (N.  Y.-27) 

JOHN  DEERE  automatic  wire  baler  with 
motor,  perfect  condition.  $750  delivered.  Dick 
Ennis,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

HAY  Trailer:  Drop  bed,  33V2-ft.,-  good  con¬ 
dition.  George  Scigliano,  Kingsbury  Road, 
Spencer,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

MIMEOGRAPH:  A.  B.  Dick  electric  model  435 
completely  reconditioned,  like  new  $350. 
Makes  115  copies  per  minute.  Deliver  within 
100  miles.  Dworski,  245  McKinley,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

TWO  Rowe  milk  vending  machines,  complete 
with  shelters.  Harlan  Driscoll,  Venice  Cen- 
ter.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Kelsey  5 l,ix8 V4  inch  printing  press 
with  type,  paper  cutter,  cabinets,  etc.  At  a 
bargain.  M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northville,  New 
York.  _  (N.  Y.-27) 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


BOARDING  home  for  retired,  elderly  people; 

beautiful  country  home;  reasonable  rates. 
Central  heating;  two  modern  baths.  “The 
Cross-Roads”,  Mrs.  Louise  Austin,  Durham, 
Green  County,  New  York, _ _ _ 

BOARDING:  Permanent.  Elderly  active  people. 

Pocono  Mts.,  quiet  farm  hotel,  private  baths, 
good  home  cooking  and  baking,  cozy  and  very 
clean.  Write:  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz,  Star  Route, 
Carbon  Co.,  Jim  Thorpe,  Penna. _ _ 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.:  $50  per  month. 

BOX  3108,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-27) 

SINGLE,  double  rooms  with  board  available 
to  elderly  persons.  White  Oaks,  Pawling, 
New  York. _ 

WHOLESOME  living,  wood  fires,  good  library; 
$100  month.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run,  Pa. 


TRAVEL 


MEXICO:  Go  with  us  on  this  very  best  19  day 
escorted  Tour  that  covers  18  States  plus 
Cuba  and  Yucatan.  Leave  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
February  21,  only  $299.90  plus  tax.  It’s  really 
warm  in  Mexico.  Written  guaranty  given. 
Send  for  free  leaflets:  Shanly  International 
Corp.,  528  R,  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information.  


BEES 


BEES  insure  better  crop  pollination.  Profitable 
side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First  Les¬ 
sons  in  Beekeeping"  and  six  months  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal, 
Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOOSE  painful  troublesome  dentures  shrink 
your  mouth,  make  you  look  older.  Want 
lasting  relief?  Write:  Baker  85  (RN),  Elyria, 
Ohio.  


FISH 


FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


INVENTIONS 


EARTHWORMS 


EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 
R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

PECANS  in  Shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00; 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples,  two  pounds  $1.70; 

four  pounds  $3.30  prepaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10,25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish  $3.00  post- 
paid.  Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3,95  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y, _ (N,  Y.-TF1) 

FREE  list  price  on  home  cured  ham  and 
bacon;  also  home  process  food.  No  shipping 
charge.  Tri-City  Beef  and  Pork,  244  Route  16, 
Somersworth,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-221) 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Sugar 
pound  $1.00;  five  or  10  pounds  70  cents 
pound.  Syrup  one  gallon  $5.00;  two  quarts 
$2.75;  quart  $1.75,  plus  postage.  H.  L.  Tebbetts, 
Cabot,  Vermont. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey:  Five  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-TF1) 

AVOCADOS,  World’s  Finest:  Grown  without 
sprays,  chemicals,  poisons  or  fumigants. 
You  can  taste  the  difference!  12  lbs.  $3.50;  24 
lbs.  $6.00.  Express  collect.  Sam  King,  1757  E. 
Alvarado,  Fallbrook,  California. _ 

NORTHERN  New  York  honey  is  best:  Five  lbs. 

clover  extracted  $2.00  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $10.80 
here.  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-TF) 

DELICIOUS  Fresh  Smoked  Herring;  Five  lbs. 

$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port, 
10,  Michigan. _ 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents;  up  to  50% 
off.  Send  for  price  list.  John  Furdell, 
Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-221) 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  L.  C. 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  old  jewelry,  diamonds, 
watches,  spectacles,  wanted.  Highest  prices 
paid  immediately.  Information  free.  Wilmot’s, 
1067  W.  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  Used  100  can  bulk  tank.  Carl  A. 
Covell,  Haviland  Road,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


INVENTIONS  developed  and  promoted:  Are 
you  sitting  on  a  practical  idea  that  could 
make  money  for  both  of  us,  if  so  let  us  hear 
from  you,  we  have  manufacturers  that  are 
interested  in  new  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  6233  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri. 
Established  in  1911.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 

literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont.  _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Made  to  order.  Charles  L. 

Forte.  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

DECAL  letters,  numbers,  for  trucks  and  signs. 

Write  for  folder  and  sample.  Mathews  Co., 
827  South  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. _ 

CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  20 

filtertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post- 

paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

HEARING  Aid  Cords,  $1.00;  batteries  whole- 

sale.  Milby,  Wake  Village,  Texas. _ 

FREE  Wholesale  Catalog!  100,000  products,  tre¬ 
mendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey.  _ 

TWELVE  New  Mexico  minerals  $2.00;  six 

fluorescent  minerals  $1.06;  five  crystallized 
minerals  $1.06;  fools  gold  35  cents.  Lists  free. 

Hartson,  Winston  9,  New  Mexico. _ 

REWARD:  A  reward  of  $25  will  be  paid  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  relabeling  of 
out-of-state  dairy  products  with  New  York 
State  labels.  Please  give  date,  plant  name 
and  address  and  name  of  out-of-state  company. 
Also  size  of  shipment  and  nature  of  contents. 
All  replies  confidetnial.  BOX  128,  care 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York, _ 

ARE  you  sick  and  tired  of  TV  commercials? 

Watching  your  favorite  programs  means 
hearing  the  same  ads  over  and  over!  Now  you 
can  silence  this  annoying  part  of  television 
right  from  your  favorite  chair.  Spend  only  10 
minutes  attaching  a  TV-Silencer  and  you  will 
really  enjoy  television  again.  Rush  $5.00  to¬ 
day  for  complete  parts  and  instruction  to: 
TV-Silencer,  Box  112,  Brighton  Station, 
Rochester  10,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Freak  animals  of  all  kinds.  Dogs, 
sheep,  pigs,  calves,  poultry.  Clip  this  ad. 
for  future  reference.  Fays,  Marid,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-27) 


FREE  Wholesale  Catalog!  100,000  products,  tre¬ 
mendous  discounts,  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey. 


KIDDIE  Ferris  Wheel:  Commercial  design,  15- 
ft.  height;  used  two  seasons;  1-hp.  electric. 
Dismantels  to  one  pickup  load.  Bargain  $900. 
Earl  Trevett,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 
only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  Banking  Department  states  it 
has  had  3,000  complaints  and  in¬ 
quiries  in  22  months  in  regard  to 
careless  buying  practices  that  might 
cause  needless  expense,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  loss.  The  Department  urges  the 
public  to  investigate  the  offerings 
presented  them  in  circulars  and  by 
salesmen,  and  to  make  a  point  of 
having  full  information  before  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  by  signing  on  the 
dotted  line.  The  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  warns  amateur  investors 
to  beware  of  confidence  men  who 
use  “boiler  room”  outfit  methods  to 
sell  stocks.  Usually  they  make  long 
distance  telephone  calls  with  high- 
pressure  sales  talk,  and  often  misrep¬ 
resentation,  deception  and  fraud  is 
used.  Many  such  methods  have  been 
checked  but  they  have  been  replaced 
to  some  extent  by  small  organizations 
that  spring  up  and  peddle  the  stock 
issues  of  one  or  two  “spurious”  con¬ 
cerns  and  quickly  disappear. 

Will  F.  P.,  who  wrote  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  goats  and  goats’  milk,  send 
us  his  address?  Inadvertently,  no 
doubt,  he  omitted  it,  and  the  letter 
became  separated  from  the  envelope 
when  opening  a  very  heavy  mail  the 
first  of  the  year. 

During  1958,  New  York’s  Attorney 
General  Lefkowitz  obtained  210  Su¬ 
preme  Court  injunctions  against 
securities  dealers  and  brokerage 
houses  charged  with  selling  “worth¬ 
less”  stock  to  New  York  State  resi¬ 
dents.  In  almost  all  the  cases,  the 
victimized  investors  were  promised 
huge  returns  on  their  investments. 

We  advise  readers  to  make  inquiry 
from  responsible  sources  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  various  stocks  offered 
them.  In  our  experience  it  is  always 
wise  to  think  twice  before  being 
hurried  into  any  investment  on  the 
promise  of  “big  returns.”  Take  time 
to  think  over  and  investigate. 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  for  You? 

All  Savings  &  Loan  Associations  are  not 
alike.  If  you’d  like  to  know  which  can 
best  meet  your  needs,  write  today  for 
our  informative  16-page  Handbook  and 
Current  Recommended  List  of  Savings  & 
Loan  Associations  paying  up  to  4%. 
Our  20  years  of  experienced  advice  will 
help  you  select  the  right  Savings  &  Loan 
Account  (insured  up  to  $10,000  by  an 
agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government). 
Write  for  R-405. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


WILL  trade  5-ton  hoist  and  pump,  etc.  of 
platform  dump  truck,  for  purebred  Angus  or 
Hereford  heifer.  Ronald  Messenger,  Tolland, 
Massachusetts. _ (N,  Y.-27) 

SAVE  $  $  Do  it  Yourself.  Build  five  or  six  ton 
bulk  feed  bin  at  one-fourth  cost,  use  own 
labor,  materials.  One  dollar  brings  detailed 
prints  and  instructions.  Thurston  Supplies, 
R.  D.  3,  Auburn,  N,  Y, _ (N,  Y.-27) 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 

ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ _ _ 

DOUBLE  or  Single  Edge  Razor  Blades:  80? 

$1.50.  Order  today.  Guaranteed.  Jordan’s,  552 
West  O’Connor,  Lima,  Ohio. _ 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit:  Details  50  cents. 
M.  F.  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas, 


CEDAR  Posts  cut  to  order.  Joseph  Nahlik  Jr., 
Germantown,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-27) 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


MOTOR  Overhauled:  While  driving  $3.95.  Post¬ 

paid  free  details.  Gadsby,  426-RN,  West  49th 
Street,  New  York  19.  (N.  Y.-27) 


FREE:  New  ignition  point,  25,000  miles  guaran¬ 
teed.  Details  25  cents.  S  &  L’s,  Highland, 
New  York. 


AUTOMATIC  Burglar  Alarm:  Protects  entire 
car,  $19.50  postpaid.  Berman  Associates,  Box 
161-R,  Union  City,  New  Jersey. 
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High  Fiber  Shows  Up 


Cows  Need  More 
Grain  This  Winter 


“The  cows  aren’t  milking”  and 
“Production  is  down”  are  common 
complaints  of  dairymen  this  Winter. 
And  there  is  plenty  of  justification 
for  them.  Many  cows  are  being  un¬ 
derfed.  Yet  they  are  getting  all 
they’ll  eat.  What’s  the  reason? 

High  fiber  in  this  year’s  hay  may 
well  be  it.  In  a  season  with  ample 
moisture  like  we  had  last  year,  hay 
and  silage  often  become  of  poor 
quality.  In  Connecticut,  samples  of 
hay  were  collected  from  a  number 
of  farms  representing  varying  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  harvest  season. 
There  were  very  early  —  end  of 
May  —  to  real  late  —  last  of  July  — 
cuttings.  Some  were  harvested  with¬ 
out  getting  wet;  others  were  exposed 
to  the  elements  for  a  few  hours  to 
a  week  or  more. 


their  corrective  practices; 

1.  Restricting  amount  of  roughage. 
They  make  sure  high-producing  cows 
get  their  nutrients,  from  grain  if 
necessary.  They  don’t  fill  them  up  on 
nigh-fiber  roughage  first. 

2.  Feeding  hay  generously,  but 
letting  the  cows  eat  only  the  best. 
They  use  the  stems  and  less  digest¬ 
ible  portions  for  the  bedding  that  is 
scarce  and  expensive,  too. 

3.  Rationing  what  good  quality  hay 


and  silage  they  have  so  as  to  feed  a 
more  balanced  roughage  all  season. 

4.  Supplementing  roughage  with 
additional  grain  and  high  energy  con¬ 
centrates. 

What  Substitutes? 

Except  where  all  the  roughage  is 
very  poor,  protein  is  not  a  factor. 
This  can  be  made  up  easily  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  protein  level  of  the 
dairy  mix.  Concentrates  that  furnish 
energy  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
unit  are  recommended.  These  costs 
will  vary  with  the  relative  de¬ 
mand,  of  course.  Molasses  is  one  of 
the  lowest  cost,  but  it  should  be  fed 
only  in  limited  amounts.  Three  to 
four  pounds  per  day,  plus  whatever 
is  in  the  grain  is  about  tops.  The 
farmer  actually  uses  whatever  he 
can  get  the  best  buys  in.  It  may  be 
citrus  or  beet  pulps,  hominy,  wheat 


middlings,  or  corn  meal.  He  makes 
sure  the  high  producers  get  it. 

Does  It  Pay?  Yes. 

Connecticut  has  a  comparatively 
high  priced  milk  market.  It  will  pay 
to  get  extra  milk,  if  the  cost  is  kept 
in  line.  Some  dairymen  are  succeed¬ 
ing  at  it.  A  farm  with  50  to  60  milk¬ 
ing  Jerseys  upped  production  about 
300  pounds  daily  by  feeding  up  to 
two  pounds  of  hominy  per  cow  per 
day.  That  is  a  return  of  $4.00  for 
each  $1.00  spent.  Another  tried  beet 
pulp.  Just  80  pounds  of  milk  extra  a 
day  were  needed  to  pay  for  it,  but 
the  herd  of  40  came  up  100  and 
dropped  hay  consumption  a  bale  a 
day.  Others  brought  individual  cows 
up  10  to  15  pounds  of  milk  daily. 
Some  have  simply  increased  their 
quantity  of  dairy  ration.  But,  it 
seems  to  be  working.  C.  E.  Smith 


Nearly  all  of  the  hay  samples  were 
high  in  fiber.  The  only  exceptions 
were  some  heat-dried  second  and 
third  cuttings.  Comparing  the  others 
with  Morrison’s  average  analysis, 
they  ran  from  three  to  six  per  cent 
higher  in  fiber  than  normal.  Mixed 
grass  hay  cut  May  29  and  never  wet 
had  14  per  cent  protein,  3.16  per  cent 
fat,  almost  40  per  cent  nitrogen-free 
extract,  only  28  per  cent  fiber  and 
some  54  per  cent  total  digestible 
nutrients.  Mixed  grasses  cut  June  6, 
and  rained  upon  for  10  days,  con- 
trarily,  had  only  nine  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  1.5  per  cent  fat,  39  per  cent  N-F 
extract,  43  per  cent  TDN,  and  35  per 
cent  fiber.  Mixed  grass  cut  July  15 
and  never  wbt,  showed  in  reverse  the 
value  of  early  cutting:  it  contained 
only  6.7  per  cent  protein.  Alfalfa 
grass  cut  June  15  and  not  wet  had 
15  per  cent  protein  and  32  per  cent 
fiber;  that  cut  the  same  day  but  wet 
for  three  hours  had  only  11  per  cent 
protein,  but  36  per  cent  fiber.  First- 
cutting  alfalfa  hay  cut  as  late  as 
July  20  contained  protein  content  of 
only  4.5  per  cent;  second-cut  August 
2  and  wet  for  seven  days  had  almost 
14  per  cent.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
nevertheless,  that  the  late  never-wet 
stuff  was  higher  in  energy  and  TDN. 

Connecticut  dairymen  want  the 
most  milk  their  cows  will  give,  and 
to  get  it  with  this  year’s  roughage 
means  supplementing  the  hay  with  a 
high  energy  concentrate.  Top  herds¬ 
men  are  doing  a  number  of  things  — 
and  getting  results.  Here  are  some  of 


Even  with  fine  hay,  Walhalla  Fran 
Folly  consumed  up  to  28  pounds  of 
concentrates  daily  at  Concord  Farms, 
Woodbourne,  N.  Y.,  in  making  her 
national  sr.-four-year-old  Brown  Swiss 
record  of  29,251  lbs.  of  milk  and 
1,217  lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days  on  3x 
milking. 


Everybody  talks  about  the  Weather... 

Your  Telephone  does  something  about  it ! 


Going  out  of  doors  on  cold,  blus¬ 
tery  winter  days  can  be  mighty 
unpleasant,  you’ll  agree.  And  ice 
and  snow  on  the  roads  often 
make  travel  slow,  hazardous.  On 
days  like  these,  your  telephone 
can  be  especially  helpful  to  you. 
With  it  you  can  order  supplies 
from  town,  get  market  reports 
from  the  county  agent  and  take 
care  of  church  or  Grange  matters 
from  the  warm  comfort  of  your 
i  easy  chair. 

And  your  telephone  can  do 
/much  more  for  you.  On  days 


when  it’s  too  stormy  to  visit  near¬ 
by  friends  and  relatives,  you  can 
keep  in  touch  with  them  by 
phone.  In  the  same  easy  way,  you 
can  bring  far-off  loved  ones  with¬ 
in  sound  of  your  voice. 

*  *  * 

No,  the  telephone  can’t  change 
the  weather,  but  it  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  For  when  the 
weather’s  bad,  your  phone  helps 
keep  your  feet  dry,  your  spirits 
high.  Indeed,  few  things  that  cost 
so  little  are  so  very  useful— to  you 
and  your  entire  family. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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This  Tiny  German  Adding  Machine 
Adds  &  Subtracts  up  to  ONE  BILLION! 


NEW 

1959 

del 


EXCLUSIVE 

MAGIC 

RECKONER 


Adds  1000  Times  Higher  Than 
Other  Pocket  Adding  Machines! 


Fitted  Vinyl  wallet  Case* 
Lightning  Clearing  Levers 
Fast,  Smooth  Operation  *• 
Enduring  Steel  Mechanism*- 


■  THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185  b  666 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


This  Type  Adding  Machine 
Used  by  Personnel  of  Leading 
Railroads,  Oil  Companies, 
Schools,  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureaus  in  48  Countries 
Over  4  million  men,  women  and 
school  children  use  pocket  add¬ 
ing  machines  in  48  countries. 
4,000,000  people  can’t  be  wrong! 
Needed  in  every  home,  store, 
office,  factory,  engineering  firm, 
school  and  college.  Save  time! 
Save  mental  fatigue!  Save  your¬ 
self  from  costly  figuring  mis¬ 
takes!  Get  the  new  1959 
WIZARD  with  the  Magic  Reck¬ 
oner  today! 


Checks  Personal  &  Business  Expenses  •  Checks  Children’s  Schoolwork 
Keeps  Golf,  Bridge  &  Canasta  Scores  •  Adds  Sales  Slips  &  Grocery  Tapes 
•  Helps  Homeowners,  Professionals,  Businessmen,  Students,  Housewives 


IT’S  HERE  at  last  from  Germany  -  the  new  1959  high  speed 
WIZARD  Calculator.  So  tiny !  Barely  larger  than  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  Yet  it’s  precision  made  with  enduring  Korium  Steel 
working  parts.  This  new,  high  speed  model  now  subtracts  and 
adds  up  to  ONE  BILLION  -  and  never,  but  never,  makes  a 
mistake!  And  now  —  for  the  first  time  ever  -  it  has  a  fitted 
MAGIC  RECKONER  for  multiplying  and  dividing  INSTANT¬ 
LY  -  without  paper  or  pencil.  Yet  this  complete,  high  speed 
calculating  system  can  now  be  yours  forHALF  PRICE— only  1.98 
—direct  from  importer  to  you !  Mail  the  coupon  below.  Sold  only 
by  mail,  only  by  Thoresen’s!  585  Water  St.,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


Just  Feed  it  Your  Number 
Problems  and  the  answer 
pops  up  —  automatically. 

This  new  1959  high  speed  calculator  is  so 
easy*  so  simple  to  use.  All  you  do  is  “feed**  it 
your  list  of  figures,  small  or  big.  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  correct  answer  pops  up  in  the  9 
tiny  windows  —  AUTOMATICALLY!  For 
multiplication  or  division  use  the  MULTI- 
RECKONER  and  get  lightning  fast  answers. 
For  instance,  you  divide  39  into  1872  -  you 
get  the  answer  in  less  than  2  seconds!  Or 
multiply  43  by  47  and  get  your  answer 
(2,021)  in  just  about  ONE  second.  No  other 
pocket  adding  machine  gives  you  this  won¬ 
derful  plus  feature!  Other,  machines  costing 
$3.98  just  add  up  to  one  million.  The  WIZ¬ 
ARD  costs  only  1.98  and  adds  up  1000  times 
more  —  up  to  ONE  BILLION.  Because  you 
buy  it  direct  from  the  importer  your  price 
is  only  1.98.  You  get  FAR  MORE  for 
MUCH  LESS! 

SAVES  Time,  Work,  Money 
For  Entire  Family 

This  new  1959  high-speed  WIZARD  saves 
the  entire  family  time,  work,  money.  Avoids 
frazzled  nerves.  Prevents  costly  human  mis¬ 
takes  —  because  this  mathematical  marvel 
can't  make  a  mistake!  Adds  mountains  of 
numbers  in  MINUTES  —  instead  of  hours. 
Now  it’s  so  fast,  so  easy  to  check  al!  pur¬ 
chases,  statements,  even  restaurant  bills. 
Keeps  a  running  tab  of  market  purchases 
as  you  take  food  off  shelves.  Records  car 
mileage.  Helps  you  maintain  a  budget,  figure 
out  your  income  tax.  check  children’s  home¬ 
work.  keep  bridge  and  canasta  scores,  figure 
discounts,  insurance  and  stock  dividends, 
salesmen’s  expenses.  The  1959  WIZARD 
gives  you  freedom  from  figuring  slavery. 
Lets  you  perform  scores  of  everyday  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplication  and  division  jobs, 
easily,  without  any  mental  fatigue  —  without 
silly  mistakes  ...  in  just  seconds! 

Developed  in  Germany 
Used  Thruout  the  World 
For  Home  A  Business  Use 

The  WIZARD  is  a  mechanical  marvel  devel¬ 
oped  by  German  Mathematicians.  Human 


beings  can  make  mistakes,  but  this  machine 
NEVER  DOES!  Precision  made  with  genu¬ 
ine  Korium  Steel  mechanism  —  no  gears,  no 
wheels  to  wear  out  .  .  .  virtually  lasts  a  life¬ 
time!  That’s  why  over  4.000.000  men. 
women,  even  children  use  this  very  same 
type  calculator  today  in  business  ...  in  the 
home  .  .  .  even  in  government  work  thruout 
the  world!  Four  million  people  can’t  be 
wrong! 

New  1959  High  Speed  Model 
Gives  You  Increased 
Efficiency  A  Speed 

The  new  1959  WIZARD  is  better  in  many 
ways  —  new,  faster  lever  action  .  .  .  new. 
clearer  numerals  .  .  .  new.  deluxe  wallet  case 
of  fine' vinyl  .  .  .  new.  all  metal  stylus  .  .  . 
new.  easy-fiow  clearing  lever  ,  .  .  and  here’s 
the  best  news  of  all  -  it  has  a  fitted  MULTI¬ 
RECKONER  that  lets  you  multiply  and  di¬ 
vide  in  one  or  two  seconds.  No  other  pocket 
adding  machine  gives  you  all  this  at  ANY 
price.  Yet  the  improved  1959  WIZARD  is 
yours  complete  for  only  1.98. 

Prove  It  Yourself 
For  10  DAY 
FREE  TRIAU 

Now  -  try  it  10  full  days  without  risking 
one  penny!  Compare  with  other  pocket  add¬ 
ing  machines  selling  for  much  more.  Use  at 
home,  business,  while  traveling.  Test  it  in 
every  way  -  add.  subtract,  multiply,  divide! 
See  how  easy  and  fast  it  is  in  checking  bills, 
statements,  super-market  purchases  .  . .  how 
it  balances  your  check  book  and  budget  too 
.  .  .  how  it  helps  in  home  work,  income  tax. 
travel  expenses-  .  .  how  it  prevents  mental 
fatigue  and  costly  mistakes  .  .  .  how  it  saves 
you  time  and  money  too!  Then  if  you  aren't 
100%  thrilled  and  satisfied,  return  it  and 
your  1.98  comes  back  quick!  SAVE!  Order 
yours  TODAY  during  this  HALF  PRICE 
SALE!  Mail  coupon  for  prompt  delivery. 
ADDRESS: 

THORESEN,  INC.,  Dept.  i85-B-66e 
585  Water  Street 
New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


Wizard  Never  Makes  a  Mistake 

Now • .  Multiply  and 
Divide  Faster  with 
The  Magic  Reckoner 

The  NEW  1959  WIZARD  is  the 
world’s  only  adding  machine 
with  the  Magic  Reckoner.  This 
plus  feature  lets  you  multiply 
and  divide  too  with  amazing 
speed.  You  pay  not  3.98  or  4.98 
but  only  1.98  for  this  deluxe 
WIZARD  with  fitted  VINYL 
case.  Wonderful  value,  indeed! 
That’s  why  more  WIZARDS  are 
sold  than  any  other  pocket  adder 
made. 


SAVE  MONEY  - 
AVOID  ERRORS 
AT  CHECK-OUT  COUNTER! 


If  you’re  like  many  home- 
wives.  you  get  an  !‘unpleat- 
ant"  surprise  at  the  check¬ 
out  counter.  Many  women 
say  "I  went  to  the  market 
to  spend  $8  or  $9  and  I 
spent  $15.00!"  With  your 
Wizard  Calculator,  you  add 
your  purchases  as  you  take 
them  off  the  shelves.  You 
know  how  much  you  re 
spending  as  you  go  along. 
You  SAVE  by  knowing  when 
to  stop  buying  on  "impulse" 
for  Items  you  may  not  really 
need. 


10  Inch  SLIDE  RULE 


&  MATH  BOOK 

with  ORDER 


INVALUABLE  FOR 


OVER  4,000,000  POCKET  ADDERS  USED  IN  FACTORIES, 
OFFICES,  HOMES,  ARMY,  NAVY  &  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL 


Why  pay  up  to  $4.00  for  a  good  slide  rule?  With 
your  order  for  the  new  1959  Wizard  Calculator 
you  may  obtain  this  nationally  advertised  slide 
rule  for  only  99c  extra.  Has  clear,  plastic  magic- 
indicator  with  hairline  center  for  pin-point 
accuracy. 

SOLVES  COMPLICATED  MATH 
PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDS! 

Helps  solve  even  most  complicated  math  problems  of  pro¬ 
portion,  square  roots,  multiplication,  division,  cube  roots! 
Geometry,  algebra,  etc.  Useful  to  every  business  man.  stu¬ 
dent.  engineer,  mechanic,  office  worker  — even  homeowners. 
Slide  Rule  Book  gives  you  complete,  easy  instructions.  The 
information  in  this  book  alone  worth  Si.00.  Send  only  99f 
extra  with  order  for  1959  Calculator  and  own  this  amazing 
slide  rule.  Offer  limited  to  present  supplies.  Send  coupon 
today  to  get  this  wonderful  bargain.  No.  139, 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS! 

The  Federal  Government  reports  that 
year  after  year  thousands  of  American 
families  make  foolish  errors  in  filling 
out  their  income  tax  returns.  Most  of 
these  human  mistakes  consist  of  adding 
wrong,  subtracting  wrong,  etc.  Often  many 
people  refund  checks  simply  because  they 
made  an  error  in  computing  their  tax! 
Human  beings  make  errors  BUT  THE 
WIZARD  CALCULATOR  NEVER  MAKES 
A  MISTAKE!  Use  it  for  all  tax  returns. 
Add  columns  of  figures  in  minutes  while 
others  seem  to  take  hours!  At  only  $1.98 
the  Wizard  Calculator  is  the  BIGGEST 
BARGAIN  of  its  kind  in  America! 


RUSH  new  t959.  Wizard  Calculators.  1.98  each,  with  carrying 
wallet  and  Magic  Reckoner  on  10  day  home  trial  -  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

□  Check,  cash  or  M.  O.  enclosed.  Rush  postage-paid. 

O  Send  C.O.D.  plus  49<!  C.O.D.  fee  and  postage. 

□  Also  send  Slide  Rule  and  Book  for  only  99<!  more.  (No.  139) 
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FEATURED 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  steers  at  the  left  had  no  treatment  at  all  against  grubs,  and 
with  Trolene  and  are  perfectly  free  of  the  parasites. 


the  Skin  and  the  Hide 


Worth  up  to  10  per  cent  of  each  animal 9  quality  in  them 
can  mean  higher  bids ,  and  extra  pennies  and  dollars  of  profit . 


QUALITY  of  livestock  in  the  United 
States  is  certainly  on  the  upgrade 
from  the  standpoint  of  milk  and 
meat  productivity.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  skins  and  hides,  it  is 
not.  Too  often  they  are  damaged,  and  materi¬ 
ally  devalued,  because  of  improper  care  at  the 
farm.  Many  farmers  do  not  realize  that  the 
skin  and  hide  of  cattle  are  about  all  that  the 
buyer  sees.  If  they  are  poor,  his  bid  may  be 
lowered,  regardless  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  meat  underneath.  Nor  would  such  a  bid  be 
wrong,  for  the  hide  can  amount  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  worth  of  an  animal.  If  poor,  it  makes 
low-grade  leather.  Thus  the  entire  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  can,  and  does,  suffer  from  inadequate 
attention  to  quality  hides.  If  damages  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  it  will  mean  better  pricing  for  all. 

Parasites  Do  Much  Damage 
Each  year  there  is  a  million  dollar  loss  to 
the  livestock  and  leather  industries  because  of 
parasites’  infestation  of  hides.  The  most  damag¬ 
ing  is  the  grub  of  the  warble  fly.  But  lice,  ticks, 
biting  insects  and  mange  cause  much  injury, 
too.  Fortunately,  either  they  or  their  symptoms 
are  easy  to  recognize,  and  animals  can  be 
treated  when  the  evidence  is  seen.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  both  possible  and  worthwhile,  of  course. 
Red  mange  and  worm  infections  inside  the 
skin,  it  is  true,  are  fairly  difficult  to  recognize 
until  in  advanced  stages.  But  they  can  also 
be  eliminated  by  treatment  prior  to  sending 
animals  to  slaughter.  Parasites  can  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  and  controlled  by  attack¬ 
ing  them  at  vulnerable  periods  in  their  life 
cycles. 

Grubs  have  been  common  to  cattle  for  such 
a  long  time  that  every  livestock  farmer  recog¬ 
nizes  them  immediately  by  the  bumps  and 
lesions  they  cause.  Today,  there  are  systemic 
insecticides  which  will  kill  the  grubs  before 
they  damage  either  meat  or  hide.  Several  pro¬ 
ducts  have  proved  effective.  Trolene,  for  one, 
has  been  used  with  much  success.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  can  furnish  the  treatment,  or  the  good 
husbandman  can  do  it  himself.  Dusting  with 
rotenone  once  a  month  in  February,  March 
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By  WILLIAM  T.  RODDY 

and  April  is  also  effective.  The  result  is  a  better 
price  for  animals,  and  the  tanner  is  able  to 
make  a  piece  of  leather  without  holes.  Treated 
animals  also  make  more  efficient  gains  and 
growth  when  liberated  from  grubs. 

Lice,  Ticks  and  Biting  Insects 

Lice,  ticks  and  biting  insects  also  cause 
plenty  of  damage  to  livestock  and  leather. 
Depth  of  their  penetration  into  the  skin  is 
not  as  great  as  is  grubs’,  however,  and  the  tan¬ 
ner  finds  the  leather  not  quite  so  much  in¬ 
jured.  But  the  result  is  still  a  lowering  in 
the  value  of  the  hide.  Blood-sucking  lice  and 
ticks  live  among  the  hairs  of  the  animal,  caus¬ 
ing  small  lesions  on  the  hide’s  surface;  the 
scabs  and  scars  leave  unsightly  areas.  Lice  and 
ticks  can  be  quite  readily  observed  by  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  are  easily  eliminated  by  proper  spray 
treatments.  Lindane  is  very  effective  against 
both  lice  and  mites.  Cattle  should  be  wetted 
down  with  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  25-per-cent 
wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water  twice 
within  10  days.  The  material  is  fairly  harsh 
on  calves,  however,  and  a  dusting  instead  with 
one-per-cent  rotenone  is  recommended.  Clean 
quarters  always  aid  against  parasites,  and  the 
worth  of  disinfectants  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mange,  or  Barn  Itch,  Is  Common  and  Costly 

Mange  is  the  name  for  a  group  of  mite- 
caused  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  mange  is  very  extensive;  to  the 
leather  industry  alone  it  results  in  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  $5  million  each  year.  The  most 
common  of  these  maladies  are  scabies,  or  barn 
itch,  and  follicular,  or  red,  mange.  Both  are 
hard  to  detect  on  the  animal  until  advanced 
stages  when  the  animal  becomes  denuded  of 
hair.  These  infestations  damage  the  grain  of 
leather  and,  when  hides  are  split  in  two  to 
make  shoe  uppers  and  upholstery  leather,  the 
mange  lesions  fall  out  and  leave  areas  of  great¬ 
ly  reduced  strength.  The  leather  is  not  only 
undergraded,  but  it  cannot  be  used  for  its 
logical  purposes.  Animals  with  them  often  de¬ 
velop  secondary  infections  and  sores  from  rub¬ 
bing  on  posts,  against  walls  and  against  other 


Hide  scratches  make  clear-cut  scars  on  leather. 


animals  to  relieve  the  itch.  By  rubbing  against 
animals,  they  spread  the  infestation  further. 
Sunlight,  air  and  cleanliness  are  hostile  to 
mange  mites,  so  they  should  be  introduced 
into  cattle  quarters  as  fully  as  possible.  But  in¬ 
fested  animals  can  also  be  treated  successfully 
by  the  lindane  treatment  recommended  against 
lice. 

Various  types  of  hair-like  worms  live  in 
the  skins  and  hides  of  animals.  Infestation 
by  them  is  not  a  common  condition,  but 
it  is  often  found  on  animals  who  are  heavily 
coated  with  manure  and  filth.  Once  worms  in¬ 
vade  the  skin  tissue,  they  may  penetrate 
through  its  entire  thickness.  The  damage  is 
usually  not  apparent  until  the  hides  are  un¬ 
haired,  and  in  some  cases  not  until  the  hides 
are  split  into  layers  after  tanning.  Cleanliness 
is  the  best  control  of  worms. 

Avoid  Mechanical  Damages  to  Hides 

THE  tanner  often  encounters  damage  to  skin 
and  hide  caused  by  branding,  bruising, 
currycombing,  fatigue,  goading,  scratches  and 
tears,  and  shipping.  This  group  of  defects 
costs  the  livestock  and  leather  industries 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year; 
these  are  reflected  in  the  prices  of  leather. 
The  farmer  and  husbandman  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  prevent  this  kind  of  damage. 

Branding  of  animals  with  a  hot  iron  is  an 
age-old  identification  practice,  but  it  is  still  too 
often  done  improperly.  As  many  as  25  mark¬ 
ings  from  the  pin  bone  to  the  head  have 
been  found  on  a  single  side  of  an  animal. 
Sometimes  very  large  brands  are  found  spread 
over  half  a  side  or  more.  Leather  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  becomes  of  limited  use;  the  scars  extend 
through  the  entire  substance  of  the  hide. 

Bruises  seem  to  occur  mainly  on  the  hip  and 
shoulder  areas.  They  can  be  probably  attri¬ 
buted  to  three  major  causes:  bumping,  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  trampling  while  in  truck  or  rail  car. 
Some,  however,  are  definitely  inflicted  by  cane, 
whip  and  club.  Many  bruises  occur  because 
corrals  and  loading  chutes  are  constructed  or 
operated  improperly;  most  are  a  result  of 
stockmen  moving  animals  too  fast.  Because 
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Care  for  the  Skin  and  Hide 


bruising  causes  hemorrhages  on 
the  hide  and  in  the  underlying 
tissues,  it  not  only  damages  the 
skin  but  also  the  meat.  Bruises  leave 
weak  spots  in  leather. 

Let  the  Currycomb  Be  Tender 

The  damage  caused  by  currycombs 
cannot  usually  be  recognized  until 
the  tanner  unhairs  the  hide.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  unavoidable  re¬ 
sults  of  good  husbandry.  But  with 
more  tender  usage,  the  currycomb 
need  not  cause  damage.  Take  special 
care  in  its  use  for  removing  caked  ma¬ 
nure  from  animals.  Go  lightly  on 
calves,  too;  their  hides  are  very 
tender 

Animals  that  have  traveled  a 
long  distance  by  rail  or  truck  from 
farm  or  ranch  to  slaughterhouse  are 
usually  fatigued  by  excitement  and 


Manure  on  the  hide  causes  stains  in 
the  grain  of  leather. 


handling.  This  causes  overheating  of 
the  flesh  and  results  in  incomplete 
bleeding  and  poor  meat.  The  hide 
from  incompletely  bled  animals  is 
susceptible  to  putrefaction  and  stal¬ 
ing,  too.  The  use  of  the  new  tran- 
quilizing  drugs  has  proven  very 
valuable  in  reducing  excessive  stress 
and  fatigue  during  shipment. 

Damages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
metal  prods,  wire  whips,  pitch  forks 
and  high  amperage  electrical  devices 
constitute  an  unnecessary  loss.  Live¬ 
stock  conservation  organizations  and 
humane  societies  have  conducted  ex¬ 
tensive  campaigns  for  eliminating 
them.  Prod  marks  are  often  found  on 
the  better  parts  of  the  hide  as  small 
punctures  penetrating  the  grain. 
Low-power  electric  prods  and  cloth 
snappers  ought  to  be  used  instead  of 
these  harmful  devices.  They  serve 
the  same  purpose  but  do  no  damage 
to  the  skin  or  meat  of  the  animals. 

Scratches  Reduce  a  Hide’s  Strength 

If  scratches  occurred  only  recently 
on  a  live  animal,  they  will  appear  on 
the  hide  as  definite  lesions;  if  healed 
over,  of  course,  they  look  only  like 
scars.  Nails,  barbed  wire,  thorns  and 
briars  are  the  common  causes  of 
scratches.  Frequently  they  occur  on 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  hide 
and  are  not  seen  until  the  hair  is 
removed  at  the  tannery.  Scratches 
and  scars  reduce  the  strength  of  lea¬ 
ther  so  as  to  alter  its  serviceability. 

When  animals  are  crowded,  their 
horns  often  cause  gouges.  Horns 
ought  to  be  cut  off  or  chemically 
treated  so  as  not  to  grow  when  ani¬ 
mals  are  young. 

The  modern  trend  of  hauling  live¬ 
stock  to  stockyards  in  trucks  seems 
to  have  increased  damages  to  hides, 
and  also  to  meat.  Truckmen  should 
be  very  careful  to  remove  nails,  bolts 


and  wires  protruding  from  walls  and 
floors  of  their  vehicles.  They  will  do 
well,  too,  to  partition  off  their  truck 
bodies  so  as  to  prevent  undue  move¬ 
ment.  This  is  effective  whether  the 
truck  is  to  be  fully  loaded  or  only 
partially.  Broken  floor  boards  and 
slippery  truck  beds  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  too;  an  animal  almost  inevitably 
is  bruised  in  falls  because  of  them. 
The  hide  is  irreparably  damaged. 

Considering  the  value  of  each  ani¬ 
mal,  it  is  always  sound  economy  to 
give  the  best  of  care.  Good  groom- 
.ing,  for  instance,  reduces  the  damage 
that  urine  and  manure  can  cause  to 
the  hide.  The  skin  reflects  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  general  health. 

Don’t  Let  Them  Lie  in  Manure 

The  belly  grain  in  leather  caused 
by  urine  and  and  manure  is  an  in¬ 
direct  result  of  conditions  on  the 
farm.  It  occurs  frequently  with 
calves,  often  with  bull  calves.  There 
is  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  on 
the  belly  and  hind  parts.  The  skin  is 
reddened  and  the  hair  either  entirely 
absent  or  very  loose  and  easily  re¬ 
moved.  The  irritations  result  from 
animals  lying  down  continually  in 
urine  on  floors  inadequately  drained 
or  on  bedding  left  in  place  too  long. 
On  calves  suffering  from  dysentery, 
the  hindmost  parts  of  the  skin  are 
affected  and  the  hair  falls  out.  But 
damage  is  not  as  severe  as  that 
caused  by  urine.  Manury  hides,  too, 
are  costly;  the  hide  areas  under  ma¬ 
nure  have  their  grain  damaged,  and 
the  stains  devalue  the  leather. 

Sores  include  scratches,  gouges, 
cuts  and  punctures  which  cause  le¬ 
sions  to  the  hide.  When  bacteria  or 
germ  life  can  enter  the  skin  because 
of  breaks  in  the  epidermis — a  natural 
barrier  to  infection,  secondary  in¬ 
fections  and  abscesses  may  result. 
Blemishes  are  left  on  leather.  All 
these  sores  should  be  treated  and 
healed  as  quickly  and  comfortably  as 
possible. 

Defects  of  hide  and  leather  can  be 
avoided  by  good  husbandry.  Tanners 
of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  their 
quality  skins;  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  them  here.  With 
genuine  effort  to  avoid  them,  farm¬ 
ers  will  receive  better  prices  for 
their  livestock. 


“Mabel,  you  know  very  well  we 
bought  this  for  the  milk!” 


February  21,  1959 
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RILCO  helped  us 

rebuild  Fast!” 


“After  fire  destroyed  our  barn,  we  had 
to  build  up  again  fast,”  says  Mr. 

Philibeck.  “We  chose  Rilco  rafters  for 
strong,  speedy  construction  .  .  .  and  got 
the  best-looking  barn  in  the  county!” 

The  Philibecks’  good-looking  and  effi¬ 
cient  new  barn  is  a  38'  x  200'  Rilco  Type  2. 

It  offers  plenty  of  usable  space  to  permit 
planning  of  work-saving  arrangements. 

In  addition,  clear-span  Rilco  construction 
makes  it  easy  to  adopt  mechanized  ma¬ 
terials  handling  systems  that  can  cut  costs 
and  help  build  farm  profit. 

Mr.  Philibeck  and  his  sons  built  their 
of  neighbors.  Although  the  men  who  worked  on  the  barn  were  not 
experienced  carpenters,  they  erected  160  feet  of  the  barn  and  completely 
framed  one  end  in  4^  hours. 


Rilco  glued  laminated  rafters  go  up  in  hours  instead  of  days  to  bring 
you  a  big  savings  in  erection  time  and  costs.  You  get  a  stronger,  better¬ 
looking,  longer-lasting  structure,  too,  with  these  factory-made  arches. 
Rafters  are  precision  cut,  drilled  for  hardware  and  delivered  ready  for 
quick  assembly.  Each  rafter  is  made  of  selected  kiln-dried  West  Coast 
Douglas  Fir  permanently  bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  Rilco  glued 
laminated  rafters  come  in  sizes  for  any  building  your  farm  needs.  For 
complete  construction  data,  mail  coupon. 

GLUED 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS 


RIICO 


new  Rilco  barn  with  the  help 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  601c,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Name _ 


Address _ 
Town. _ 


(WMM 


MY  BARN  IS 


CLEA 


BARN  CALCITE 

makes  your  barn  look  spic  and  span 


A  clean  barn  reflects  your  ability  as  a  dairy¬ 
man.  To  keep  it  safe  and  clean,  spread  low- 
cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  on 
the  floor.  Its  use  also  improves  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 


Best  of  all,  Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent  costly  animal  injuries 
caused  by  slips  and  falls.  Helps  give  cows  sure  footing,  pre¬ 
vents  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  3. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


'  COST 

IMPS 

for  countless 
FARM  USES 


Water  hauling 
Fire  prevention 
Spraying  insecticides  Weed  control 

Pumping  out  basements  Filling  tractor  tires  '  -  J 

Washing  pens  and  equipment  Watering  seedbeds 

Hypro  portable  pumps  mount  directly  on  motor 
or  gas  engine  shafts,  have  ports  threaded  for 
direct  coupling  of  common  garden  hose.  Other 
models  are  for  fixed  mounting  in  piped  installa¬ 
tions.  Capacities  range  from  5  to  20  gallons  per 
minute.  Pressures  from  25  to  75  lbs.  (Up  to  350 
lbs.  for  sprayer  pumps) 

Write  for  Hypro’s  new  pump  catalog  today.' 


Engineering,  Inc 


Pleose  send  me  a  new  pump  catalog. 


NAME 


700  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis  21,  Minn  .  ADDRESS 


HYPRO 


Make  HIGH  QUALITY  HAY  with  a  NEW 

NICHOLSON 
TEDDER 

Nicholson’s  unique  double-tine  action 
insures  even  drying,  high  quality  hay 
with  more  food  value — less  leaf  loss. 
Specially  designed  for  rough,  rocky 
ground,  easily  adjustable  to  any  trac¬ 
tor  drawbar.  Can  be  used  on  previous 
models.  For  more  information  fill-in 
the  attached  coupon  and  mail  TODAY! 

WHITES  FARM  SUPPLY  CanastotO/New  York 

\ - j 

|  Please  send  me  full  details  on  the  Nicholson  Tedder 

j  NAME  .  I 

|  ADDRESS  . 

'  TOWN  .  STATE .  I 


Rain  or  Shine  —  Beat  the  Weather 
with  a  Nicholson! 


Milk ,  Forage  and  Fertilizers 


At  Massachusetts7  Dairy  Seminar:  7#Buy  four  cows77  .  .  . 
more  milk  per  man  .  .  .  concentrated  milk  coming  .  .  . 
more  grass,  more  nitrogen  .  .  .  77haylage77  and  pellets. 


At  the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers  Seminar  in  Amherst  last  month, 
University  of  Massachusetts  Farm 
Economist  Deane  Lee  reported  that, 
despite  the  trend  to  larger  —  and 
fewer  —  dairy  farms,  58  per  cent  of 
those  in  New  England  still  have  but 
10  to  29  cows.  Producing  44  per  cent 
of  the  region’s  milk,  he  said,  these 
farms  are  typified  by  one  20-cow 
hay-buying  farm  with  an  annual  cash 
income  of  $13,239  and  a  labor  in¬ 
come  of  $5,380.  For  this  farm,  Lee 
recommended  not  land  renovation 
nor  land  clearing  as  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  income,  but  simply  addition  of 
four  more  cows  and  continued  pur¬ 
chase  of  hay.  Annual  expenses  would 
increase  some  $1,250,  he  admitted, 
but  milk  income  would  climb  by 
$2,450.  Thus  labor  income  would  in¬ 
crease  $1,200,  Lee  said. 

Progress  in  Connecticut  dairying 
has  perhaps  followed  the  general 


Milk  at  the  doorstep  is  said  to  mean 
higher  consumption  than  just  at  the 
store. 


trend  more  than  the  trend  in  New 
England,  according  to  Kenneth  Gey- 
er,  manager  of  Connecticut  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn.  While  the  number  of 
dairy  farms  decreased  from  7,686  to 
3,119  in  the  past  20  years,  he  said, 
the  average  number  of  cows  went  up 
from  13  to  30.  These  produce  an 
average  of  223,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  farm  per  year,  he  stated,  227  per 
cent  more  than  two  decades  ago. 
With  total  milk  production  in  Con¬ 
necticut  increasing  from  525  million 
to  696  million  pounds  per  year,  Geyer 
declared,  each  farm  is  producing 
more  than  three  times  as  much  milk 
with  only  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  many  cows.  During  the  next  10 
years,  he  predicted,  milk  output  per 
farm,  per  cow  and  per  man  must 
continue  to  increase  “fantastically” 
just  to  “keep  up  with  the  parade.” 
Geyer  also  noted  that  producer- 
dealer  ranks  have  dwindled  from 
1,600  to  200  in  the  past  20  years;  the 
number  of  merchant  dealers  has 
been  cut  in  half,  he  said. 


advantage  over  fresh  milk  has  been 
increased  to  at  least  five  cents  per 
quart.  According  to  Hermann,  the 
new  concentrated  fluid  milk  can  be 
delivered  in  sterile  cans  to  north¬ 
eastern  grocery  stores  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  15  or  16  cents  per 
quart.  Successfully  stored  at  room 
temperatures  for  one  to  two  months, 
he  reported,  it  will  keep  “several” 
months  under  refrigeration.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  said  to  like  the  new  milk 
as  well  or  better  than  fresh  whole 
milk. 

In  cans  or  packages,  Hermann  im¬ 
plied,  the  new  milk  concentrates 
could  be  no  more  regulated  in  inter¬ 
state  trade  than  non-fat  milk  solids 
and  condensed  milks  are  today.  With 
their  traditional  business  falling  off, 
he  said,  midwest  eondenseries  are 
most  interested  in  the  new  concen¬ 
trates.  They  have  the  advantages  of 
supply,  experience,  equipment  and  a 
centralized  location  for  economic 
nationwide  distribution.  Hermann 
predicted  that,  while  there  were 
many  “ifs”  in  the  future  of  concen¬ 
trated  milk,  if  it  captured  10  per 
cent  of  the  northeast  market,  it 
would  cut  farmers’  blend  price  by  16 
cents  per  hundredweight;  if  50  per 
cent,  then  74  cents.  But  with  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  increas¬ 
ing  and  population  growing,  he  esti¬ 
mated  that,  even  if  it  took  20  per 
cent  of  the  fluid  market  by  the  end 
of  10  years,  there  would  still  be  as 
great  a  need  for  fresh  milk  as  there 
is  today.  If  the  concentrate  market¬ 
ing  should  fail,  Hermann  declared, 
10  per  cent  more  fresh  whole  milk 
would  be  needed.  It  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  10  per  cent  fewer  farms 
each  shipping  more  milk,  he  thought. 

How  to  Sell  Milk  the  Best 

Shelby  Roberts  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  reported  that 
adolescents’  striving  for  maturity  is 
a  major  problem  in  milk  merchan¬ 
dising.  At  15  years  of  age,  they  think 
milk  is  only  for  babies — or  old 
people,  he  said,  and  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  thus  loses  half  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Social  acceptability  is  conse¬ 
quently  stressed  in  ADA  miik  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  stated,  and  popular 
young  adults  are  employed  as  milk- 
drinker  images.  Roberts  indicated 
that  research  has  shown  definitely 
that  people  taking  delivery  of  miik 
at  home  consume  much  more  than 
those  just  buying  at  stores.  But  Mr. 
Geyer  doubted  that  home  delivery 


Concentrate  Milk  Coming? 

In  dry,  liquid  or  frozen  form, 
USDA’s  Louis  F.  Hermann  told 
the  Massachusetts  dairy  farmers, 
“concentrated  milk  is  just  around 
the  corner.”  The  cooked  flavor  that 
was  a  “major  hurdle  to  acceptance” 
in  such  marketing  efforts  as  that 
which  failed  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  early  1950’s  has  been 
eliminated,  he  said,  and  the  price 
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could  long  withstand  the  competition 
of  lower  priced  store  milk  in  large 
containers.  “Home  refrigerators  are 
getting  larger,  and  the  square  bottle 
and  half-gallon  container  make  it 
possible  to  get  more  milk  in  at  one 
time,”  he  observed;  “the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  milk  .  .  .  will  be  carried 
home  by  the  consumer.”  Roberts 
told  the  farmers  that  ADA's  cam¬ 
paign  on  “get  more  milk  for  the 
weekend”  had  been  its  most  success¬ 
ful  sales  effort. 

In  the  Forage  Fields 

C.  S.  Brown,  University  of  Maine 
agronomist,  recommended  applica¬ 
tion  of  more  nitrogen  to  legume  fields 
being  taken  over  by  grass.  Although 
we  are  “in  the  midst  of  an  alfalfa  rev¬ 
olution,”  he  said,  stands  diminish  in 
four  or  five  years,  and  then  it  is  time 
to  apply  at  least  100  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre  per  year.  How  else 
could  one  obtain  an  extra  ton  or  ton 
and  a  half  of  hay,  he  implied,  for 
an  expense  of  about  $12?  He  recom¬ 
mended  split  application  of  the  nitro 
gen.  Brown  also  argued  that  50 
pounds  of  potash  were  not  enough 
for  grass  stands;  100  were  required. 
These  will  produce  three-quartex-s  of 
a  ton  more  hay,  he  said,  at  a  cost  of 
only  S5.00. 

Professor  William  Colby  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  agron¬ 
omy  department  pointed  out  that  to 
apply  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
180  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  re¬ 
quires  some  2,000  pounds  of  10-10-10, 
but  with  300  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  only  these  amounts  of  other 
nitrogen  carriers:  667  pounds  of  30 
per  cent  solution;  600  of  ammonium 


nitrate,  and  445  pounds  of  45  per 
cent  urea.  If  a  field  or  crop  does  not 
need  phosphorus,  he  felt  it  is  waste¬ 
ful  to  lug  and  apply  the  heavy  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer. 

But  Professor  William  Steckel  said 
that  phosphorus  was  definitely  need¬ 
ed  for  both  the  start  and  life  of  for¬ 
age  seedings.  “We  can  use  it  more 
efficiently,”  he  said,  recommending 
800  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  banded  at  seeding.  He 
declared  it  was  not  desirable  to  try 
to  satisfy  the  phosphate  fixation  ca¬ 
pacity  of  soils,  but  rather  to  get  a 
“bullseye  by  banding.” 

To  his  own  question,  “What  is  high 
quality  roughage?”,  Prof.  R.  A. 


Application  of  nitrogen  to  legume¬ 
losing  fields  can  keep  them  highly 
productive  as  pasture  or  to  harvest 
for  many  more  years. 

Southwick  replied,  “Early-cut  hay.” 
More  is  consumed,  he  believed,  and 
it  is  proportionately  more  digestible. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Moore  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  also  had  praise 
for  hay.  “Where  good  quality  hay  can 
be  made  without  weather  damage, 
it  is  the  preferred  feed,”  he  said. 
“I’d  make  hay  every  time.”  But  he 
indirectly  lauded  grass  silage,  too. 
“Weather-damaged  .  .  .  hay  is  not  a 
preferred  feed,”  he  declared.  Prof. 


R.  W.  Kleis  of  the  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering  department  thought  that 
“haylage”  has  “substantial  merit.”  At 
40  to  55  per  cent  moisture,  it  weighs 
only  half  of  silage,  can  be  cut  and 
harvested  in  a  day,  and  markedly 
reduces  losses  of  forage.  Kleis 
thought  that  sealing  up  haylage  in 
ordinary  concrete  or  tile  silos  is  pos¬ 
sible.  But  he  called  attention  to  hay- 
lage’s  increased  storage  cost,  the 
necessity  for  an  air-tight  seal,  and  a 
possible  reduction  in  cows’  dry  mat¬ 
ter  intake  on  it.  Kleis  said  that  for¬ 
age  pelleting  was  the  current  re¬ 
search  “bandwagon”,  with  12  experi¬ 
ment  stations  working  on  it.  Because 
of  high  power  requirements,  the  need 
to  dry  forage  to  25  per  cent  moisture, 
and  some  animals’  difficulty  in  masti¬ 
cating  the  pellets,  Kleis  communi¬ 
cated  some  doubt  about  the  predicted 
voluminous  production  of  forage 
pellets. 

Four  cows  among  those  honored 
for  lifetime  production  at  the  Semi¬ 
nar  had  produced  more  than  8,000 
pounds  of  butterfat.  One  was  a  Jer¬ 
sey  of  Sibley  Farm  in  Spencer,  Mass.; 
and  three  were  Brown  Swiss,  one 
from  Waveney  Farm,  Framingham, 
and  two  from  HyCrest  Farms,  Leo¬ 
minster.  The  Waveney  cow,  Keeper’s 
Eliza  of  Judd’s  Bridge,  was  tops  with 
192,313  pounds  of  milk  and  8,833 
pounds  of  fat.  j.  n.  b. 


Polled  cattle  continue  to  make  pro¬ 
gress.  Jerseys  have  joined  Ayrshires 
with  dairy  animals  predictably  natur¬ 
ally  polled.  Stanley  N.  Chittenden’s 
Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  and  The  Hermitage,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  Normsland  Jerseys, 
Turner,  Maine, _  have  them  for  sale. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Automation  in  Fruit  Industry 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 

•  Field  Crop  Varieties  for  1959 

•  Strip  Cropping  —  Money  in 

the  Bank 
By  Lester  Fox 

•  Control  of  Orchard  Pests 
By  E.  J.  Rasmussen 

•  Marketing  Eastern  Apples 
By  Dana  G.  Dalrymple 

•  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Potash, 

plus  Trace  Elements 
By  N.  F.  Childers 

•  How  to  Get  Top  Crop  Yields 

•  Weather  and  the  Fruit 

Grower 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  War  on  Weeds 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Successful  Crop  Rotation 

•  Automatic  Hens,  Automatic 

Hogs 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Plow-Planting  of  Corn 
By  Steven  Breth 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Charolaise  Cattle  in  the 

Northeast 
By  H  R.  Frantz 

•  Cures  for  Sick  Woodlots 
By  Charles  Dorworth 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

•  1959  Vegetable  Varieties 
By  A.  J.  Pratt 

•  Profits  in  Beekeeping 
By  Roger  A.  Morse 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  Annual 
Soils  and  Crops  Issue  of  March  7,  1959. 


BETTER  STANDS 
WITH  LESS 


Fertilizer  Drills  — Four  sizes  .  .  .  11  x  7  (634 
ft.),  15  x  7  (8M  ft.),  18  x  7  (10 ft.),  and  24  x  7 
(14  ft.).  Can  be  used  with  any  tractor  equipped 
With  standard  ASAE  drawbar  and  remote  ram, 
or  with  Snap-Coupler  hitch  and  Traction 
Booster  system  of  Allis-Chalmers  tractors. 


Plain  Drills  —  Without  fertilizer  hopper.  Big 
grain  hopper  is  handy  to  fill.  Four  sizes:  15  x  7  (8%  ft.),  16  x  10  (1334 
ft.),  18  x  7  (103^  ft.),  and  24  x  7  (14  ft.). 


Tractor-Mounted  Drills— Two  sizes  (9x7  and  11  x  7)  are  designed 
for  use  with  Allis-Chalmers  tractors  and  some  tractors  of  other  makes. 
Available  only  as  fertilizer- type  drills. 


Seed  every  foot 
of  every  row 
for  HIGH  YIELDS 

The  All-Crop  drill  has  a  hopper  full  of  benefits  that  give 
you  fast,  accurate  seeding  and  fertilizing  ...  at  uniform 
depth.  Add  these  advantages  and  you  get  higher  yields.  No 
other  drill  has  all  these  features; 

MICRO -FEED  seeding  is  by  adjustable  rim-type  unit.  It’s 
non-clogging— prevents  skips.  Accurately  meters  seed. 

TWIN  BOOTS  for  separate  banding  of  fertilizer  and  seed  t<> 
prevent  burning,  (see  illustration) 

FORCE -FLO  fertilizer  agitator  is  spiral-spring  type.  Breaks 
lumps.  Lifts  out  for  quick,  easy  cleaning. 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE -DISC  OPENERS  give  you  a 
choice  that  fits  equipment  to  your  soil  and  seedbed. 

TORSION  SPRINGS  regulate  opener  pressure.  Assure 
placement  of  seed  and  fertilize  at  uniform  depths. 

Snap-Coupler  HITCH  for  Allis-Chalmers  tractors.  Standard 
pin-type  hitch  also  available. 

That’s  not  all:  Hoppers  are  low-set  for  easy  filling  and 
properly  arranged  with  seed  bin  in  front  and  fertilizer  hopper 
handy  at  rear.  Grass  seed  attachment  lets  you  band  seed  or 
broadcast.  Seed  tubes  are  smooth  for  uniform  work.  Press 
wheels  are  available  with  semi-pneumatic  rubber  tires. 

See  the  All-Crop  drill  and  get  full  details  from  youif 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Listen!  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour-* 
NBC— Every  Saturday 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  <M 


February  21,  1959 


(SNAP-COUPLER.  TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  ALL-CROP  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 
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r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


Get  the  FACTS 


Courteous  Craine  crews — equipped  with 
the  most  modern  tools  and  power  equip¬ 
ment — erect  your  new  Concrete  Silo  in 
just  a  few  days’  time.  Specialists  in  build¬ 
ing  fine  silos — they  share  your  pride  in 
your  new  Craine  Silo!  For  more  reasons 
why  Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 


MAIL  COUPON  I 

for  this  I 

FREE  BOOKLET  E  WJt8fit 
>«>——— - —  —  —  — _ _ _ B 

CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  R-229 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


j  Name.  . 

I 

1  Address. 

B 

I  . 


OUR  5 7TH  YEAR  - 


CEN-PE-CO  scientifically  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY 
YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE. 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


New  Milk  Champion 


King  View  Francy  Allegra,  a  10- 
year-old  Holstein-Friesian  cow  in  the 
herd  of  Paul  Schintzius,  So.  Wales, 
N.  Y.,  recently  became  national  all¬ 
breed  champion  for  2x  milk  produc¬ 
tion  by  completing  a  yearly  yield  of 
38,672  pounds  on  HIR.  She  displaces 
the  Hamaret  Queen  Prospector  cow 
of  Archie  Meek,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
which  nevertheless  continues  as  fat 
champion.  Francy’s  fat  yield  came  to 
1,239  pounds,  fourth  highest  for  Hol- 


Francy  averaged  more  than  105  pounds 
of  milk  daily  in  making  her  national 
365-day  2x  record  of  38,672  pounds  of 
milk  for  Paul  Schintzius,  So.  Wales, 
Erie  County,  New  York. 

steins  on  2x  milking.  Green  Meadow 
Lily  Pabst,  a  Holstein  of  Merle  R. 
Green,  Elsie,  Mich.,  remains  overall 
all-breed  milk  champion  with  42,805 
pounds,  produced  on  3x  milking. 
Francy  was  bred  in  Canada  and 


imported  in  1951  by  Arthur  Ball,  of 
Clarence,  N.  Y.  Parke  Davis,  Chafee, 
N.  Y.,  owned  her  for  a  time  before 
selling  her  to  Mr.  Schintzius  in  1952. 
Her  lifetime  production  now  totals 
161,882  pounds  of  milk  and  5,505  of 
fat.  She  is  classified  Very  Good. 

Although  having  twin  calves  before 
starting  her  record,  Francy  is  said 
not  to  have  been  pampered;  she  was 
handled  under  practical  conditions, 
being  entirely  machine  milked.  De¬ 
scribed  as  a  “great  forager”,  she  went 
to  pasture  with  the  rest  of  Schintzius’ 
Dawnvale  herd.  During  Winter  she 
ate  up  to  60  pounds  of  alfalfa-birds- 
foot  trefoil  hay  per  day;  because  no 
silage  was  available,  she  was  fed  beet 
pulp  and  crimped  oats,  too.  Her  16 
per  cent  grain  ration  was  fed  at  a 
rate  of  one  pound  to  about  every 
four  of  milk.  A  coarse-textured  con¬ 
centrate,  it  is  said  to  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  Schintzius  for  special  pala- 
tability.  Francy  started  her  record 
weighing  1,800  pounds  and  finished 
at  about  1,650.  Her  peak  day  of  pro¬ 
duction,  138  pounds,  came  during 
the  fourth  month.  At  the  end  of  her 
test,  she  was  still  milking  75  pounds 
a  day.  The  28-cow  Schintzius  herd 
averaged  17,401  pounds  of  milk  and 
634  butterfat  on  HIR  test  last  year. 

Schintzius  bought  his  300-acre 
farm  15  years  ago.  Located  some  25 
miles  southeast  of  Buffalo,  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  of  hilltop  land.  Its  roughage 
program  has  been  very  effective,  for 
Schintzius  won  the  title  of  Erie 
County  SCS  Hay  King  both  last  year 
and  in  1957.  He  and  Mrs.  Schintzius 
have  two  children,  Christopher,  3, 
and  Mary,  1. 


Neat  Storage  for  Milker  Parts 


Harold  Blankenberg  of  Palmyra, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  rigged  up  an 
inexpensive  storage  for  milker  parts 
that  might  prove  practical  for  other 
dairy  farms.  Convenient  and  clean,  it 
saves  time  and  effort  while  also  con¬ 
tributing  toward  sanitary  milking.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  milkroom  just  above 
the  wash  sink,  the  storage  rack  is  made 
of  tempered  pegboard  into  which 
rust-proof  metai  fixtures  are  inserted 
for  suspension  of  cups,  liners,  seals, 
lids,  pulsators  and  the  strainer  plug. 
Tools  handy  for  milk-room  chores 


are  hung  here,  too.  Buckets  and 
strainers  are  stored  on  a  pipe  rack 
adjacent  to  the  board.  The  wash 
sink  pegboard  is  moisture-proof,  but 
it  probably  should  be  painted  to  com¬ 
ply  with  market  requirements.  The 
board  can  be  obtained  from  most 
hardware  and  building-supply  stores; 
the  metal  fixtures  can  be,  too. 

The  Blankenberg  family — Harold 
and  Mrs.,  daughter  Barbara,  and  sons 
Gerald  and  Donald — operate  the  150- 
acre  dairy  farm  of  Henry  Mitchell 
near  Palmyra.  They  have  40  head  of 
cattle.  R.  F.  Cooley 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully 
used  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Codings,  Inc.,  Box  707-S, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
to  find  out  and  you  may  bless  the  day  you 
sent  for  it.  Hundreds  have  already  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  following  this 
free  offer.  Send  right  away  —  NOW  —  be¬ 
fore  you  put  down  this  paper. 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Care  and  storage  of  milking  equipment  at  Harold  Blankenberg’ s  dairy  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  are  both  convenient  and  clean.  Here  Mrs.  Blankenberg 
and  Barbara  assist. 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  tractor 

TIRES 

Special  Lowest 

WH0LESAIE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Champion 
Open  Center 


'MfllEVER 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 
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Speeds  Handling — 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

{Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today I 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3962  MORTON,  ILL 

TEST  THEM  IN  YOUR  FIELDS 


FOR  BIGGER  DOLLAR  YIELDS 

SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  Bible 
easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for 
hours  without  eye  strain.  Now,  precision 
MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX)  bring  out 
detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  Not  for  folks 
who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye. 
A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay 
only  $4.,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Or  send  $4.,  with  order,  we  ship  postpaid. 
Order  today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  193-  B,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


v&ysgv 

up  to  HO*  ^  Doeinned  Per  wide  Or 


Designed  for  wide  or 
narrow  front  tractors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 


FOUNDATION  •  PLANTING 

10  Plants:  6  Piilzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots.  _ 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  *  FREE  CATALOG 

BOX  20-B 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


REVOLVING  t&T'/n  C.E5  2,7X5*? 

Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel,  rre 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Ka‘ 


FARM 

BUILDINGS 


but  this 


For  Safe  Hayloft  Lighting 


Not  this 


Photos:  University  of  Massachusetts 


The  combination  of  hay  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  can  be  dangerous.  Dry  hay 
will  ignite  when  exposed  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  400  degrees,  and 
electric  bulbs  have  been  found  to 
generate  as  much  as  a  437-degree  heat 
at  their  surface.  Dust,  dirt  and  cob¬ 
webs  accumulating  on  or  near  a  bulb 
cause  build-up  of  even  more  heat; 
while  themselves  providing  further 
tinder,  they  insulate  the  bulb  from 
ordinary  dissipation  of  heat.  In  pro- 
longed  contact  with  such  a  bulb,  hay 
will  catch  fire.  Many  barns  have  been 
lost  from  such  cause,  and  only  rarely 
is  it  that  a  farmer  will  be  able  to 
extinguish  the  flames  in  time  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  photographic  evidence  as 
in  the  picture  on  this  page. 

A  little  time  spent  once  a  month 
to  clean  away  hay,  dust  and  cobwebs 
from  the  lighting  fixtures  in  the  hay¬ 
loft  is  real  insurance  against  fire;  it 
produces  more  light,  too.  Installation 
of  indicator  switches  in  the  stable  for 


hayloft  lights  is  also  worthwhile. 
Too  often,  loft  lights  are  left  burn¬ 
ing — and  building  up  heat — because 
they  cannot  be  seen  and  are  not 
known  to  be  left  on.  Switches  with 
indicator  lights  are  available  at  most 
hardware  stoi’es,  and  they  are  easily 
installed. 

Another  means  of  preventing  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  hay  loft  is  by  in¬ 
stallation  of  dust-proof  globes  over 
the  bulbs.  Available  at  hardware  and 
electrical  supply  stores,  these  keep 
debris  away  from  the  bulbs.  Their 
own  temperature,  because  of  distance 
from  the  bulb  and  also  greater  sur¬ 
face,  rarely  will  go  above  200  de¬ 
grees.  The  globe  and  the  lamp  base 
can  usually  both  be  obtained  for 
about  $2.00.  A  more  inexpensive  fix¬ 
ture  takes  a  wide-mouth  quart  fruit 
jar  as  globe.  They  are  cheap  insur¬ 
ance  against  fire  in  the  hayloft. 

R.  W.  Kleis 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Feb.  23-24 — Great  Atlantic  Angus 
Bull  Show  and  Sale,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Feb.  27 — Annual  meeting,  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange,  Inc.,  at 
Commerce  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mar.  2 — The  26th  annual  meeting  of 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Far  Hills  Inn,  near  Somerville, 
N.  j. 

February  21,  1959 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 


Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $7.00 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  5.95 

Greenhouses 

W.  J.  Wright .  3.50 


Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
.Them,  —  Llewellyn  Price..  1.50 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


“We  Looked  At  Several  Makes  Of  Coolers 
And  Picked  DARI-KOOL -The  Best  Of  The  Lot!” 


Write  WENDELL  and  WALTER  GOODRICH,  Molly  Brook  Farm,  West  Danville,  Vt. 


“We  are  using  a  400  gallon  Dari-Kool  in  conjunction  with  a  port¬ 
able  pipeline  system.  The  temperature  of  the  milk  on  the  first 
milking  seldom  goes  over  42°.  On  subsequent  milkings,  not  over 
38°.  Dari-Kool’s  cold,  moist,  milk  tank  sidewalls  make  clean¬ 
ing  easy.  The  milk  cannot  dry  on  as  it  does  in  a  dry-wall  cooler. 

We  selected  Dari-Kool  after  looking  at  several  other  makes  and 
feel  we  picked  the  best  of  the  lot!’  ’ 

(signed) 


NEW  0ARI-K00L  COOLS  FASTER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  COOLER- 


Milk  may  be 
poured  or  piped 
*o  cooler 


Largest-Selling  Cooler 
In  The  World! 


Shown  above  new  tow  design  400  gallon 
Dari-Kool.  Also  available  in  capacities 
from  100  to  1250  gallons. 


and  here's  why 


33°  ice-water  is  pressure-sprayed 
over  all  4  sides  and  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  cooler  or  method. 


•  Dari-Kool’s  faster  cooling  means  lower 
blend  temperatures — higher  quality  milk. 

•  The  milk  cannot  be  damaged  by  freezing 
because  it  is  cooled  with  33°  ice- water. 

•  Dari-Kool  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean. 
The  moist  milk  tank  sidewalls  prevent 
spattered  milk  from  drying  on  —  which 
causes  milkstone. 

A  recent  nation-wide  survey  of  bulk  tank 
owners  shows  Dari-Kools  are  preferred  3  to 
1  over  the  next  leading  brand.  Your  dealer 
has  a  copy  of  this  survey.  Ask  to  see  it. 

Send  for  your  FREE 

MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 

Write  Dept.  00  today 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crack  stems 
(don't  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

IDEVER  fllEG.  CO.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


GIVE  RESULTS  THAT 
EARN  EXTRA  DOLLARS 

SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


CQWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

Keep  'em  milking 

with  this  O  "WAY 

&AGTI0M 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS : 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE... just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 

free  by  hand. 


and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te  : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Dr.  May  tors 

mevicated 

Teat  Z>ila+°gs 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass 
The  Unadilla  has  hew,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  BoxC-229,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WHEN  YOU’RE  IN  THE  KNOW 
YOU’RE  IN  THE  ROUGH  WITH 


SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


RED  BARBERRY  HEDGE- 


2-yr.  heavy  plants  12  to  18" 
100  feet  of  colorful  hedge  very 
hardy,  shears  well.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  % 

FREE  EVERGREENS  CATALOG 


BOX 
20- B 


INDIANA,  RA. 


Automation  in  Dairy  Housing 

North  Country  farmer  provides  for  herd 
expansion,  and  insures  saving  on  labor. 


A  northern  New  York  farmer, 
Maurice  L.  Henry,  who  oper¬ 
ates  a  50-cow  dairy  farm  near 
LaFargeville  in  Jefferson  County,  has 
come  up  with  something  unique  and 
modern  in  dairy  animal  housing.  He 
has  utilized  aluminum  as  the  roofing 
and  siding  for  two  of  the  three  new 
livestock  bulidings  erected  to  replace 
buildings  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1957. 

The  new  quarters  consist  of  a  feed¬ 
ing  barn,  a  loafing  barn,  and  a  combi¬ 
nation  milking  parlor  and  milk 
house.  They  are  arranged  in  a  giant 
“U”  and  together  cover  approximate¬ 
ly  17,000  square  feet. 


While  pole  construction,  which  has 
become  popular  in  this  section  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  was  used  for  the  two  big 
barns,  the  Henry  farm  buildings  are 
roofed  and  sided  -  with  panels  of 
lightweight  aluminum,  making  for 
strength  and  economy  in  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  first  time  in  northern 
New  York  farm  construction  history 
that  aluminum  has  been  used  on  such 
a  large  scale  for  livestock  housing. 

Largest  section  of  the  dairy  unit 
is  the  feed  storage  and  feeder  barn, 
156  feet  long  and  56  feet  wide.  In¬ 
side  is  a  forage  section  130  feet  long, 
26  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high  where 
grass  silage  will  be  stored.  Cows  will 
be  able  to  self-feed  from  one  end, 


while  a  scoop-equipped  tractor  will 
move  silage  from  the  other  end 
around  into  a  hopper  and  auger  dis¬ 
tributor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building.  This  silage  area  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  900  tons. 

A  middle  section  of  this  barn  is 
set  aside  for  storage  of  baled  hay. 
This  can  be  tossed  down  into  a  loose¬ 
feeding  area  156  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide.  Thus,  in  the  feeder  barn  the 
cows  have  a  choice  of  grass  silage  in 
one  section,  or  hay  in  the  adjacent 
compartment.  And  they  are  at  liberty 
to  come  and  eat  as  they  please. 

The  framework  of  this  feeder  barn 
is  covered  with  aluminum  panels,  and 


aluminum-covered  doors  —  five  of 
them  along  one  side — can  be  opened 
on  nice  days,  or  quickly  closed  if  a 
sudden  storm  comes  up.  The  idea  is 
to  give  the  cows  ready  access  to  feed 
at  all  times. 

A  large  barnyard,  a  portion  of 
which  will  be  paved  this  Spring,  lies 
between  the  feeder  barn  and  the  loaf¬ 
ing  barn.  This  latter  structure  mea¬ 
sures  156  feet  in  length  and  is  41 
feet  wide,  with  an  additional  roof 
overhang  of  10  feet.  Aluminum  pan¬ 
els  enclose  three  sides  of  this  barn, 
with  the  other  side  facing  the  barn¬ 
yard  left  open,  permitting  the  winter 
sun  to  stream  well  back  into  the 
quarters.  This  is  where  the  cows 


spend  their  time  between  eating  and 
milking.  Despite  the  frigid  tempera¬ 
tures  this  Winter,  the  mercury  dip¬ 
ping  to  from  10  to  15  degrees  below 
zero  on  several  occasions,  the  cows 
have  not  appeared  to  mind  it.  And 
milk  production  has  remained  as 
high  as  though  they  were  confined  to 
a  conventional  barn. 

The  combined  milking  parlor  and 
milk  house  features  a  pipeline  milk¬ 
er,  bulk  tank,  and  even  a  cattle  hos¬ 
pital 

With  a  total  of  608  square  feet,  the 
milking  parlor  is  arranged  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  known  in  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  circles  as  “the  herringbone”  de¬ 
sign.  Six  cows  can  be  handled  on 
each  side  of  the  center  pit,  or  a 
total  of  12  at  one  time.  It  is  designed 
to  accommodate  four  more,  or  a  total 
of  16,  should  Mr.  Henry  decide  to 
expand  his  herd. 

Assembly-line  milking  is  planned  to 
work  this  way:  Cows  enter  the  parlor 
from  one  of  two  doors  adjacent  to 
the  feeding  barn.  After  pessing 
through  the  milking  parlor,  they  can 
make  an  exit  through  one  of  two 
doors  near  the  loafing  barn.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  turned  out  through  a 
door  leading  directly  to  the  barn, 
while  in  Summer  they  will  pass 
through  a  doorway  on  the  opposite 
side  and  be  routed  around  the  end 
of  the  barn  to  pasture. 

Why  did  Mr.  Henry  decide  on  this 
particular  style  of  livestock  housing, 
obviously  representing  a  sizable  in¬ 
vestment? 

There  were  a  number  of  factors 
which  governed  his  decision,  but 
uppermost  were 'these  two:  flexibility 
in  operation,  making  it  possible  to 
add  20  or  30  more  cows — something 
he  could  not  have  done  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  stanchion  barn  built  to  house 
a  specified  number  of  animals;  and 
mechanization  in  this  type  of  oper¬ 
ation,  involving  both  feeding  and 
milking,  which  will  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  man  hours  devoted  to 
barn  chores,  thus  freeing  at  least 
one  man  for  other  jobs  about  the 
farm. 

In -Winter,  for  example,  while  two 
men  ai'e  doing  the  morning  milking, 
a  third  worker,  who  in  another  type 
of  operation  would  also  have  been 
helping  milk,  can  now  be  spreading 
manure,  checking  the  loafing  barn 
and  feeder  compartments  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  tasks.  In  Summer  this 
mechanization  and  automation  will 
free  at  least  one  extra  man  for  field 
work,  such  as  plowing,  fitting,  seed¬ 
ing  or  harvesting. 

Boyd  W.  Moffett 


A  combined  milking  parlor  and  milk  house,  center  background,  connects 
the  forage  and  feed  storage  barn,  left  background,  to  the  loafing  barn,  fore¬ 
ground,  at  the  Maurice  L.  Henry  farm  in  LaFargeville,  New  York. 


The  forage  and  feeder  barn  is  156x56  feet  and  has 
aluminum  siding  and  roof  on  pole-type  framework. 


Henry’s  50 -cow  dairy  herd  will  spend  “ leisure  hours” 
in  this  156x41-/oot  loafing  barn. 


Win  a  Purebred  Ca&f 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  the 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association, 
cooperating  with  New  York  State 
dairy  breed  associations,  will  again 
in  1959  present  six  calves,  one  of 
each  breed,  to  boys  and  girls  who 
show  promise  as  future  purebred 
breeders.  Since  this  program  was 
started.  30  youngsters  received  pure¬ 
bred  calves  of  their  favorite  breed. 


Applications  for  the  calves  must 
be  made  by  May  1  on  blanks  obtain¬ 
able  from  4-H  club  agents,  vo-ag 
teachers  and  from  H.  A.  Willman, 
Wing  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Those  who  apply  for  the 
calves  —  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do  —  will  also  be  considered  for  the 
artificial  breeding  certificates  to  be 
awarded  by  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


Good  Dairy  Cow  Prices 

An  indication  of  the  favoi'able 
prices  dairy  cattle  are  bringing  was 
given  at  the  recent  J.  Braymiller  and 
Son  farm  auction  in  Lawtons.  Sixty 
milk  cows  brought  an  average  of 
$420;  the  top  10  averaged  $585,  and 
the  herd  sire  went  for  $480.  A  cow 
with  an  18,000-pound  milk  record  and 
600-plus  in  butterfat  topped  the  sale 
at  $680. 


gjgBSilS 


★  WATER-TIGHT  -  POSITIVE  NON-SIPHONING  CONSTRUCTION 

■  ■ ; 

★  STRONGER-ENGINEERED  FOR  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH 

★  CONVENIENT  ARM  SPAN  (32")  WIDTH 

★  LENGTHS  FROM  6  TO  24  FEET  * 

'■  .  .  .. 

★  MORE  ECONOMICAL  — LOWEST  APPLIED  COST  OF  ANY  GOOD 
QUALITY  ALUMINUM  ROOFING  SHEET 

★  ONLY  3  ACCESSORIES  REQUIRED 

★  STUCCO  EMBOSSED  FINISH  — REDUCES  GLARE 


RIGID  SIPHON-BREAKER  SAFETY 
EDGE  Tor  weather-tight  side  lap  and  tn< 
creased  strength. 


ALIGNMENT  GUIDE  for  sid©  fap  «/»f* 
formity. 


^Cjp  DRAIN  GUTTER  protects  against  fe 
age. 

RED  NAILING  GUIDE  for  foofpri 
nailing  at  side  of  drain  gutter. 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BUILDING  SUPPLY  DEALER  NOW} 


.  DAVENPORT,  I 


Pigs’  Need  for  Iron 


late  to  drinking  water  at  the  rate 
of  10  grains  per  gallon  for  up  to 
five  days  is  also  claimed  to  be  “often 
of  value.”  Adding  Aureomycin  to 
sows’  feed  at  the  rate  of  10  grams 
per  ton  is  believed  also  to  aid  against 
scours  in  pigs.  Provided  during  lac¬ 
tation,  it  has  resulted  in  7.6  per  cent 
more  farrowed  alive  and  12.1  per 
cent  more  weaned. 

TGE  Is  Tough  to  Cure 

Transmissible  gastro-enteritis,  an¬ 
other  serious  swine  malady,  affects 
animals  of  all  ages,  but  in  pigs  less 
than  10  days  old  it  causes  almost  100 
per  cent  mortality  within  a  week. 
Caused  by  a  specific  virus,  so-called 
TGE,  leads  to  development  of  the 
anemia-scours  symptoms,  but  there 
are  also  usually  vomiting,  coma, 
roughened  hair  and  dehydration 

Prevention  is  never  certain,  but 
one  of  the  best  defenses  is  to  main¬ 


tain  a  closed  herd.  Do  not  bring  in 
any  animals  not  rigidly  checked  for 
the  disease.  Treatment  is  almost  fu¬ 
tile;  no  immunization  agent  has  yet 
proved  effective.  But  isolation  of  the 
sows  and  gilts  may  aid;  spreading 
them  over  a  wide  area  has  helped. 
Where  there  is  a  big  herd  of  sows, 
selling  off  some  so  as  to  provide  a 
four-  to  eight-week  lapse  in  farrow¬ 
ing  may  be  effective.  Infected  sows 
do  not  usually  themselves  become 
permanent  carriers,  so  it  is  possible 
to  re-breed  them  after  they  have 
lost  a  litter  with  expectation  that 
the  subsequent  litter  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  healthy.  Because  transmissible 
gastro-enteritis  causes  symptoms  sim¬ 
ilar  to  ordinary  scours,  swine  pro¬ 
ducers  are  said  often  not  to  pay  it 
adequate  heed.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Animal  Health  advises 
diagnosis  and  treatment  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  if  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  about  this  disease. 


Anemia,  one  of  the  three  most 
common  and  costly  baby  pig  dis¬ 
eases,  is  caused  by  a  deficiency 
of  iron  and  copper  in  the  milk  or 
ration.  It  appears  most  frequently  in 
suckling  litters  kept  entirely  indoors 
without  access  to  grass  and  soil.  The 
pigs  grow  listless,  they  lose  their 
appetites,  and  their  lips,  mouth, 
snout  and  eyes  grow  pale;  if  not 
treated,  or  if  their  milk  and  feed 
are  not  supplemented,  they  die.  The 
symptoms  do  not  usually  appear  un¬ 
til  three  weeks  of  age,  but  some 
animals  show  signs  at  a  week  or 
even  at  birth.  Anemic  pigs  can  ap¬ 
pear  fat  and  well-nourished,  but  the 
fat  is  flabby;  the  pigs  become  tired 
and  depressed  by  the  slightest  exer¬ 
tion.  Those  which  survive  anemia 
usually  stay  weak  and  thin. 

Anemia  can  almost  always  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  providing  the  pigs  an 
opportunity  to  root  in  soil.  But  in 
the  Northeast  during  Winter  and 
early  Spring,  this  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible;  so  extra  iron  and  copper  must 
be  provided.  Mineral  solutions  can 
be  painted  on  the  sow’s  udder  with 
good  effect,  or  tablets  may  be  given 
to  the  pigs.  Special  feeds  with  extra 
iron  and  copper  also  work  well  to 
prevent  anemia,  too.  One  of  the  simp¬ 
lest  preventives  is  to  place  a  piece 
of  turf  in  the  pen.  But  in  iron-defi¬ 
cient  soil  areas,  this  may  not  work. 
Injection  of  each  pig  with  an  iron- 
copper  solution  is  a  certain  means 
.of  pi-evention.  . 

Scours  Can  Be  Controlled 

Scours  is  another  disease  of  baby 
pigs  that  causes  great  loss;  some 
place  the  number  of  animals  dying 
from  it  each  year  at  10  million. 
Caused  by  several  kinds  of  bacteria 
and  viruses,  it  is  precipitated  by 
poor  sanitation,  chilling,  faulty  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  sow,  and  deficiencies  other¬ 
wise  in  the  pigs’  diets.  There  is 
extreme  diarrhea  and  there  is  a  loss 
of  appetite. 

Scours  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
sanitation  of  the  farrowing  pen  and 
the  starting  quarters.  The  hog  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  be¬ 
fore  each  new  litter.  Make  sure  that 
the  sow  receives  a  full  and  well 
balanced  ration,  and  give  the  pigs 
some  extra  warmth.  Addition  cf 
Aureomycin  or  Terramycin  to  the 
starter  rations  is  beneficial  for  both 
Prevention  and  treatment,  and  the 
sulfa  drugs,  aresenicals,  and  arsanilic 
acid  have  also  proved  helpful.  The 
Preventive  level  of  antibiotics  is 
usually  io  grams  per  ton  of  feed;  for 


So  many  baby  pigs  die  at  birth 
or  shortly  thereafter  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  refers  to 
the  oncoming  crop  as  “pigs  saved.” 
A  great  many  are  lost.  Sows  lie  on 
some,  and  inherited  defects  cause  the 
death  of  others.  But  according  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  Animal 
Health,  disease  is  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  losses.  It  is  said  to  result 
in  a  $438  million  decrease  in  hog 


income  each  year. 


treatment  it  goes  to  100  to  200  grams 
per  ton.  Administration  of  equal 
pai'ts  of  castor  oil  and  mineral  oil 
is  also  of  aid;  follow  this  with  bis¬ 
muth  subnitrate  or  tannic  acid  in 
milk  to  sooth  the  irritated  tissues  of 
the  intestines.  Ground  oats  soaked 
in  buttermilk  are  said  to  benefit 
scouring  pigs  old  enough  to  eat  and 
digest  them.  Adding  sodium  arsoni- 
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Let’s  make  the  crop 
a  rr  saved”  one — 

Keep  the  Pigs  Alive 
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HERE  THEY'RE  NOW  .  .  . 

THE  DION 

New 


tl«W 


FORAGE 

HARVESTERS 


Here’s  a  Forage  Harvester  that  will  meet  your 
immediate  approval.  Its  feature  packed  to  give 
you  trouble-free  performance  at  low  cost  and 
unequalled  efficiency.  The  DION  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  is  versatile,  rugged  and  easy  to  operate. 


Patented  driven  Side  reels 
keep  the  sides  clear  gather-  CATALOGUE 
ing  windrow  in  the  center  ON 

of  PICK-UP. 


REQUEST 


TOUT 


FRERES  INC. 


r 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
write  to: 


J  R.  M.  KANIK 
130  West  Remington 
J  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Row  Crop  attachment  will 
handle  crops  of  any  height. 
Height  off  ground  adjust¬ 
able  as  desired. 


I  Name  . . 

i 

j  Address  . 

i  City  .  State 


heavy  duty  -  all  purpose 


D oat  Accept  a  SubAtituie ! 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. Selma, Ala 


/“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ALMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  tricttd  *0«ick  Dtlimy 
Skipped  eaymtart  •  $«d  ter  Felder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.l, 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  wm—md 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r  so: 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  ^ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
». card  for  Free  Book," 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3539  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  11,  Mo, 
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STRAWBERRIES 

rf 
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& 

Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book 
best  varieties  for  home 

Free  copy.  Write  today. 

_  _  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergraan  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Crimp  —  Crack  — 
Grind  and  Mix 


ART’S  WAY  FEED  MIXER 

designed  for  your  farm  operation. 

SEVEN  BASIC  MODELS 


a  Single  Unit 
a  Double  Unit 
a  Rollermill  unit 

available  complete. 
2  sizes 


•  Models  for  adapting 
your  own  hammermill 
or  burr  mill 

•  Industrial  truck 
model  units. 


PLUS  CAPACITY  AND  ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT  TO  FIT  FARM 
NEEDS  Buy  Art’s  Way  .  .  .  builders  of 
America’s  finest  portable  mixer. 


Factory  Branches: 
Mooresville,  Ind. 
LaMoille,  Ill. 


Write  for  literature 

ART’S  WAY  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  L,  ARMSTRONG,  IOWA 


LIVESTOCK 


Managing  Livestock  Efficiently 

Good  feeding ,  breeding  and  replacement 
practices  —  a  lesson  from  Kentucky . 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


Double  Unit  with  Rollermill 


THAT  Kentucky  farmers  main¬ 
tain  a  well-balanced  program 
of  livestock  farming  is  quite 
well  known.  Their  State  is  justly  fa¬ 
mous  for  excellent  herds  and  flocks 
and  for  its  luxuriant  bluegrass  pas¬ 
tures.  Actively  involved  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  animal  industry  is  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  located  at  Lexington.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Garrigus  is  chairman  of  the 
livestock  department,  and  Dr.  D.  M. 
Seath  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy 
section. 

Dr.  Garrigus  thinks  that  farmers 
will  increase  livestock  numbers 
steadily  for  the  next  15  years  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  pasture  and 
roughage  that  can  now  be  grown. 

The  Cow-and-Calf  Plan 

The  Kentucky  cow-and-calf  plan  of 
beef  production  is  designed  to  utilize 
some  of  the  poor  cows  and  heifers 
found  over  most  of  the  State  to 
greater  advantage.  It  also  utilizes 
poor  roughage  to  advantage.  Cows 
are  wintered  largely  on  roughage  not 
of  sufficiently  high  quality  for  dairy 
cows  or  sheep.  A  good  part  of  it  is 
corn  stover,  straw,  and  grass  hay. 

Healthy,  rugged  heifers  or  cows 
of  fair  to  poor  dairy  breeding  or  of 
mixed  dairy  and  beef  breeding  are 
used  for  the  program.  About  their 
only  qualification  is  that  they  can 
produce  at  least  eight  quarts  of  milk 
daily  when  fresh  and  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  raise  a  good  calf. 
On  these  females,  they  use  larger- 
than-average  purebred  beef  bulls  of 
a  thick,  meaty  type;  these  sire  calves 
bring  $15  to  $30  more  per  head  at 
market  time  than  stock  bulls  do.  The 
actual  breeding  is  done  in  March, 
April  and  May  so  that  calves  are 
dropped  during  December,  January 
and  February.  These  winter-born 
calves  tend  to  have  good  finish  and 
be  heavier  at  the  end  of  the  pasture 
season  than  those  dropped  during 
Spring. 

The  foundation  heifers  are  bred 
first  from  15  to  20  months  of  age; 
if  any  earlier,  they  almost  always 
have  difficulty  at  calving.  Being  with 
them  and  providing  freshly-bedded 
and  roomy  calving  pens  free  of 
drafts  are  strongly  recommended, 
but  a  too-big  calf  out  of  a  too-young 
heifer  is  bound  to  make  trouble. 

The  cow-and-calf  plan  calls  for 
plenty  of  nutritious  pasture  through¬ 


out  as  much  of  the  year  as  possible. 
Winter  cover  crops  supply  good  feed 
during  the  Fall  and  even  into  part 
of  the  Winter.  At  pasture,  the  plan 
stipulates  plenty  of  shade,  fresh 
water,  salt  and  minerals  at  all  times; 
steamed  bone  meal  and  finely  ground 
limestone  are  recommended  as  regu¬ 
lar  mineral  supplements. 

The  calves  are  themselves  creep- 
fed  ground  or  shelled  corn  or 
cracked  or  coarsely  ground  small 
grains  whenever  they  do  not  obtain 
adequate  milk  and  pasture.  The  plan 
indicates  that  a  bushel  of  corn  will 
feed  a  nursing  calf  for  10  days  or 
more.  In  early  November,  most  of 
the  calves  are  sold  “off  the  teat.” 
Pasture  is  pretty  much  used  up  by 
then,  and  calves  would  soon  lose 
bloom.  Only  those  late  calves  lacking 
in  weight  and  finish  are  weaned  and 
full-fed  grain  for  two  or  three 
months  before  marketing. 

550  Pounds  at  10  Months 

If  the  details  of  this  plan  are  care¬ 
fully  followed,  the  calves  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  weigh  not  less  than  550 
pounds  in  November.  Some  of  the 
Station’s  calves  have  actually  gone 
up  to  850  pounds  on  it. 

Herd  replacements  are  purchased 
when  they  are  six  to  12  months  old, 
according  to  the  plan.  This  is  to  avoid 
buying  any  breeding  animals  culled 
by  others  for  shyness,  disease  and 
low  production.  Quarantine  all  pur¬ 
chased  replacements  for  at  least  one 
month,  the  Kentucky  plan  urges,  and 
have  each  animal  tested  for  both 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  farm.  Then,  retest 
for  brucellosis  in  from  four  to  five 
weeks,  and  eliminate  reactors  im¬ 
mediately. 

If  the  desire  is  to  raise  replace¬ 
ments,  but  the  regular  herd  females 
have  not  enough  milk  production 
capacity,  the  plan  suggests  using 
either  a  registered  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  or  Red  Polled  bull  on  them. 
Heifers  sired  by  either  of  these 
breeds  milk  better  than  those  from 
a  straight-bred  beef  bull. 

“Winter  the  dry  cows  on  home¬ 
grown  roughages,”  the  plan  says, 
with  pasture  in  the  Summer  and  sup¬ 
plemental  protein  and  grain  as 
needed.  About  three-fourths  of  a  ton 
of  good,  green  legume  hay  and  an 
equal  amount  of  low-cost  roughage 
such  as  corn  stover,  straw  and  grass 


„  ■ 

'M , 

^  v  ...  ■  ■■■■  -x>f>  v..  ..  '■ 

This  Jersey  cow  brought  her  Polled-Hereford-sired  calf  to  850  pounds  at 
303  days  of  age  in  the  Kentucky  cow-and-calf  plan  on  only  pasture  and 
roughage. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Fine  sheep  husbandry  in  Kentucky  has  resulted  in  a  very  high  percentage 
of  lambs  per  etve  flock.  These  good  medium-wool  ewes  are  at  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Station. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  INTEREST  IN  FARMING 

you  can  qualify  for 

1  A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

2  A  COPY  OF  THE  1959-60 

Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 


hay  are  scheduled  to  carry  a  cow 
through  Winter.  Some  corn  silage 
may  be  fed  if  desired,  but  any  low 
quality  roughages  should  be  fed 
early  in  Winter.  While  some  grains 
are  called  for  whenever  needed  to 
put  cows  in  good  rig  for  freshening, 
the  cow-and-calf  plan  does  not  counte¬ 
nance  overfeeding.  Do  not  overfeed; 
it  can  hurt  the  herd,  and  it  increases 
costs. 

Profits  From  Dairy  Cows 

Professors  Fordyce  Ely  and  Lynn 
Copeland  point  out  that  a  good  job 
of  raising  crops,  then  of  feeding 
them,  of  caring  for  the  cows,  and  of 
breeding  and  raising  better  replace¬ 
ments  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
profitable  dairying  is  built.  They  say 
a  farm  should  actually  grow  for  each 
cow  of  milking  age  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  high  quality  hay  and  one  and 
a  half  tons  of  grain,  usually  corn. 

High  quality  hay  means  hay  that 
is  bright  green,  leafy  and  with  a 
good  portion  of  legumes.  If  silage  is 
produced,  it  can  be  substituted  for 
one-half  or  somewhat  more  hay  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  of  silage 
for  one  of  hay.  The  more  and  better 
hay  grown,  the  less  grain  needed,  they 
emphasize,  About  nine  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  75  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  are  re 
quired  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk. 
Considering  both  the  nutrients  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  labor  involved,  im¬ 
proved  pasture,  alfalfa  hay,  and  corn 
are  the  outstanding  crops  to  supply 
low-cost  nutrients  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Feed  fui'nished  by  pasture  costs 
the  least. 

The  Farm  Flock  of  Sheep 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  income 
from  the  average  Kentucky  farm 
flock  of  sheep  comes  from  lambs,  and 
Professor  R.  C.  Miller  emphasizes 
that  the  number  raised  per  100  ewes 
is  the  principal  factor  in  sheep  in¬ 
come.  While  due  to  good  feeding  and 
management,  Kentucky  shepherds  do 
raise  an  unusually  high  percentage 
of  lambs  from  100  ewes,  income  per 
ewe  in  the  better  sheep  flocks  of  the 
State  is  60  per  cent  greater  than  in 


the  poor.  Barrenness  in  ewes  is  one 
cause  of  poor  reproduction,  and  fre¬ 
quently  this  is  a  result  of  the  ewes 
being  too  fat  at  breeding  time.  Per¬ 
haps  untried  rams  are  used,  too,  and 
check  has  to  be  made  on  the  ewes 
being  properly  settled.  Dusting  the 
ram’s  breast  with  lamp  black,  then 
ochre,  will  mark  the  ewes  and  so 
designate  any  that  may  return  for 
another  breeding.  To  reduce  the 
fleshing  of  breeding  ewes  inclined  to 
get  fat  on  pasture  alone,  put  them 
on  sparse  pasturage  after  they  wean 
their  lambs.  However,  put  thinned- 
down  ewes  back  on  good  pasture 
when  they  are  put  with  the  ram  to 
breed. 

Bringing  the  ewes  from  a  low  to  a 
high  state  of  nutrition  is  known  as 
flushing;  it  helps  not  only  in  getting 
them  with  lamb  but  in  greater  pro¬ 
lificness.  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  this,  as  are  also  good 
quality  mixed  grasses,  timothy  and 
rape.  It  is  important  to  arrange  a 
pasture  rotation  so  as  to  have  some 
area  of  extra  grazing  for  the  ewes 
before  and  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  according  to  Professor  Miller. 
If  a  good  grazing  crop  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  same  results  may  be 
achieved  by  feeding  the  ewes  at  least 
one-half  pound  of  grain  daily.  Having 
the  ram  in  proper  fleshing  condition 
at  breeding  time,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended,  the  Kentucky 
specialist  feels.  Do  not  get  him  too 
fat.  But  if  he  is  on  the  thin  side, 
be  sure  he  is  gaining  well  before 
placing  him  with  the  ewes. 


Guernseys  to  Rutgers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johir  Bryce  of  So. 
Arlington,  Vt.,  have  given  51  of  their 
Black  Hole  Hollow  Farm  Guernsey 
dairy  cattle  to  the  N.  J.  College  of 
Agriculture.  With  title  conveyed  the 
first  of  this  month,  the  animals  are 
being  moved  from  Vermont  to  the 
Rutgers  University  Dairy  Research 
Farm  in  Beemerville,  Sussex  Co. 
Some  foundation  animals  for  the 
Black  Hole  Hollow  herd  came  from 
the  Poniton  Farm  near  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 


American  Cyanamid  C 

Shake  Well,  Press  the  Button 
That’s  all  it  takes  to  spray  antibiot 
on  sores,  cuts  and  wounds  of  fan 
animals  from  this  new  aerosol  ca\ 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 
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MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
with  The  Rural  New  Yorker 

To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  modern 
farm  management,  we’ve  enlarged  our  editorial  staff.  With  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  you  can  beat  the  challenge  of  rising  costs!  You 
can  make  more  money  with  valuable  information  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  dairy  management  methods,  scientific  soil  treatment, 
efficient  poultry  practices,  effective  spray  programs,  economies  in 
farm  and  home  repairs. 


SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

with  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 


You’ll  be  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  low,  low  prices  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  brand  name  products  pictured  in  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  You’ll  save  more  money  on  hundreds  of 
items  for  family  and  home! 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  purchase  many  things  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  discount  houses  in  the  large  cities!  Get  the  1959-60 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker! 
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□  WE  OWN  □  RENT  □  MANAGE  □  WORK  ON  FARMLAND. 
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Tillman’s  Choice ,  an  Eli  Lilly  farm ,  has 
Cockier  gted  Sp**  Farrowing  House 


Interest  in  a  post-free,  easy  to  clean 
building  was  responsible  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Cuckler  Steel  Span  for  this 
farrowing  house  at  Tillman’s  Choice 
Farm,  Kempton,  Indiana.  Other  im¬ 
portant  factors  were  speed  and  ease 
of  construction,  adaptability  and 
greater  strength.  The  farrowing 
house  is  40'  x  80',  with  8'  sidewalls, 
wood  siding  above  five  rows  of  cement 
blocks,  roll  roofing,  one  overhead 
door,  two  small  doors  and  steel  win¬ 
dows.  According  to  Mr.  Carl  Ander¬ 
son,  tenant,  they  are  at  present 


considering  another  Cuckler  Steel 
Span  Building. 

CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  Frames 
are  available  in  widths  of  24',  32',  44', 
50',  60'  and  multiples.  You  choose 
siding,  roofing  and  other  materials 
from  the  stock  of  your  Cuckler  Steel 
Span  Dealer.  Thousands  of  Cuckler 
Steel  Span  Buildings  are  now  in  use, 
many  in  your  own  area.  Whatever 
type  building  you  have  in  mind,  let 
your  Cuckler  Steel  Span  Dealer  help 
you  plan  the  most  efficient,  economi¬ 
cal  building  for  your  specific  needs. 


| - 1 

CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  CO.  , 

I  403  JEFFERSON,  LINWOOD,  N.  J.  1 

I  Please  send  name  of  nearest  Cuckler  dealer.  ) 

I  _ _ 


I 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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Not  easily  done  ...  to  get  the  "rights”  to  two  outstanding  features 
so  that  they  could  be  combined  in  one  sensational  saw  chain,  but  it’s 
here!  DYNA  LINK  saw  chain  is  just  that  ...  a  combination  of  two 
proven  features  a  new  and  improved  cutting  tooth  and  "straight 
rivet”  construction. 

The  unusual  center  line  router  which  is  used  exclusively  on  DYNA¬ 
LINK  chain  runs  faster,  smoother  and  with  less  friction  than  any 
\  other  type  of  cutting  tooth.  "Straight  rivet”  side  link  construe- 
\  tion  with  raised  shoulder  design,  distributes  chain  stress  evenly 
.  .  rivet  wear  is  eliminated  .  '  .  breakage  is  drastically 

\  reduced. 

For  the  logger  who  wants  the  very  best  in  chain  saw 
pm..V  performance,  DYNA  LINK  saw  chain  is  the  answer.  Try 
\  a  DYNA-LINK  saw  chain  .  .  .  manufactured  by  Draper 
\  Corporation  .  .  .  it’s  North  America's  newest 

\  and  finest. 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION  •  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 

A  subsidiary  of  Draper  Corporation 


(THERE  bOE%THAT  T.V.  FOR  THE  WIFE’S  1 
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PRODUCTION’  DROPPED- 


SILA6E.  HELPS  AVOID 
DROP.  FILLED  N\Y  ' 
’COROSTONE  C0NCRET 

[silo  early 

WITH  SUCCULENT, 

GOOD  GRASS 
SILAGE  -  -FEOltl  —  I  a 
IT  RIGHT  AL0NGI 

r  -  NO  DROP  m  V - - ■ 

WT  HERD’S  PRODUCTION/ 


O 


IM  ORDERING  fAY 

COROSTONE  RIGHT 
NOW--  i’AA  TIRED 
OF 

.DWIND- 

css  If  LING 

Va  AJS/CMLCKS, 


[AND  WITH  UNIVERSAUS 

EARLY  ORDER  1 
DISCOUNT-^. 

sooner 
YOU 
ORDER - 
N\ooe 
YOU 
vSAVE^ 


Keep  production  up  --  feed  nutritious,  sweet-smelling  silage  made  in  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  Quality  made  with  premium  materials. 


_ 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  2  17R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder 


FARM 

WORKSHOP 
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Insulation  for  Water  Pipes 

I  have  a  drilled  well  about  30  feet 
from  our  barn.  I  want  to  pipe  the 
water  into  the  barn  but,  because  of 
rock,  I  cannot  bury  the  pipe  deep 
enough  so  it  won’t  freeze.  How  can 
I  get  around  this? 

I  thought  of  building  a  box  around 
my  pipe  and  insulating  with  some¬ 
thing;  I  thought  about  using  sawdust 
in  the  box.  If  I  put  my  pump  in  the 
well  house,  would  I  have  to  have  a 
heater  in  it  to  keep  the  pump  from 
freezing?  Would  you  suggest  insu¬ 
lating  the  ceiling  and  sidewalls? 
What  would  you  use?  r.  l.  c. 

Any  insulation  material  used  to 
protect  water  pipes  must  be  kept  dry; 
otherwise  it  loses  its  capacity  to  in¬ 
sulate  when  it  becomes  soaked.  The 
use  of  a  wooden  box  with  sawdust  in 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  ma¬ 
terial  in  an  underground  installation. 

Since  you  have  a  short  run,  you 
might  try  the  following:  (1)  Enclose 
the  pipe  in  the  usual  pipe  insulation 
material  such  as  for  steam  pipes; 
(2)  Cut  30-lb.  asphalt  felt  into  6-in. 
strips  and  wind  around  the  covering, 
spiral  fashion.  Start  winding  process 
so  as  to  expose  about  IV2  inches  of 
the  felt  at  each  turn.  A  smooth,  tight 
binding  is  essential  to  keep  out 
moisture.  A  layer  of  straw  and  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
over  the  pipe,  will  help  keep  out  the 
frost. 

The  pump  house  should  be  insu¬ 
lated,  both  walls  and  ceiling,  with  a 
foam  glass  insulation  that  is  made  in 
sheets  12-in.  by  18-in.  and  two  inches 
thick.  The  sheets  are  coated  to  keep 
out  moisture.  Doors  and  other  open¬ 
ings  must  be  as  near  air-tight  as 
possible.  A  high-wattage  light  bulb 
or  heat  lamp  suspended  near  the 
pump  in  extremely  low  tempera¬ 
tures  will  help. 


To  Waterproof  Cellar  Floor 


Metal  Roofing  or 
Asphalt  Shingles 

Regarding  your  Farm  Work  Shop 
item,  “Roof  Leaks  Through  Nails”, 
where  the  complaint  is  that  the  5-V 
crimp  metal  roofing  leaks  around  the 
nails,  the  solution  to  the  problem  is 
not  to  compound  it  by  furring  out 
and  installing  a  second  roof  directly 
over  the  present  one.  From  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  my  customers  we  have 
found  it  more  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  remove  the  metal  roofing 
sheath  the  roof  in  solid  (%-in.  sheath¬ 
ing  grade  plywood  applied  over  12-in. 
spaced  sheathing  is  O.  K.),  and  then 
to  apply  asphalt  shingles  of  the  inter¬ 
locking  type.  The  cost  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less,  the  job  watertight,  and 
the  life  of  the  roof  as  long  as  any 
metal  roofing,  aluminum  or  other¬ 
wise.  R.  B. 

From  a  personal  standpoint  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  asphalt  shingles  to  metal 
roofing.  Architecturally,  shingles  are 
superior.  However,  aluminum  roofing 
does  have  better  insulating  proper¬ 
ties,  and  sheds  ice  and  snow  more 
efficiently. 


Sealer  Is  Needed 

We  did  not  know  old  paint  could 
spoil.  Have  since  covered  it  with  two 
coats  of  water  paint  and  one  coat 
of  oil  paint.  It  takes  the  odor  away 
for  a  time  but  it  eventually  comes 
through.  Is  there  any  way  of  cover¬ 
ing  it  to  take  the  odor  away  perma¬ 
nently?  Would  shellac  or  varnish  do 
the  job?  s.  m. 

New  York 

A  sealer  type  coating  such  as  alu¬ 
minum  paint,  or  a  patented  primer- 
sealer  undercoating  containing  var¬ 
nish  and  pigment,  might  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  your  problem.  However,  since 
you  have  several  coats  of  water  paint 
already  on  the  surface,  you  should 
first  wash  off  as  much  old  paint  as 
possible  with  a  strong  cleaner  such 


Hard  rains  flood  my  basement  be-  as  ^akite 


cause  evidently  the  clay  type  soil 
does  not  drain  properly  and  I  am 
sort  of  sitting  in  a  pocket  which  fills 
up  with  hard  rains,  although  I  am  on 
a  knoll.  I  have  put  Thoroseal  on  the 
cellar  wall;  this  solved  that  problem. 
But  the  cellar  floor  is  something  else 
again.  The  floor  has  cracks  all  over 
it.  Water  comes  in  mostly  in  the 
north  end,  bubbling  up  in  the  joint. 
Also,  at  some  other  places  water 
comes  in  where  the  wall  joins  the 
floor.  I  would  say  the  hydrostatic 
water  pressure  is  responsible  for  the 
forcing  in  of  water,  since  I  sealed  the 
crack  where  wall  and  floor  join — or 
I  thought  I  did. 

The  Thoroseal  people  have  some¬ 
thing  to  use  where  the  wall  and  floor 
meet,  but  it  takes  chiseling  in  a 
v-shape  to  put  it  there.  What  can  I 
use  on  the  floor  proper  to  counteract 
the  water  pressure  from  below?  If 
there  was  something  I  could  spread 
on,  or  paint  on,  it  would  take  less 
work  and  cost.  w.  s.  l. 

Since  the  present  floor  is  exten¬ 
sively  cracked,  the  best  method  might 
be  to  cover  it  with  a  commercial  bi¬ 
tuminous  cement  —  a  plastic  cement 
of  asphalt  and  asbestos  or  mineral 
fiber.  It  is  applied  cold  about  V4-inch 
thick  with  a  plasterer’s  trowel.  It 
is  covered  with  a  two-  to  three-inch 
layer  of  1-2-4  concrete,  preferably  re¬ 
inforced  with  expanded  metal  lath. 

A  less  expensive,  and  possibly  less 
reliable,  method  is  to  brush  on  a 
patented  waterproofing  compound. 


Snow  Weight  on  Roof 

How  much  weight  (ice)  will  a  roof 
hold  with  2-in.  by  6-in.  by  14-in.  raft¬ 
ers  16  inches  in  centers,  single  board¬ 
ed  with  2-in.  by  4-in.  by  6-in.  pitch? 

Massachusetts  a.  d. 

If  I  understand  your  information 
correct,  the  roof  construction  is  am¬ 
ple  for  a  snow  and  wind  load  of 
about  30  pounds  per  square  foot. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Lifted  high 
Plus  a  side  hill 
Makes  one  scared  guy. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Meek  Bull  to  Curtiss 

at  $25,000 

Archie  Meek  of  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  G.  Low  and  Son  of  Mil¬ 
ford  have  sold  their  six-year-old  Hol¬ 
stein  sire,  Lyon  Brook  Wallie  Queen, 
for  $25,000  to  Curtiss  Improved  Stud 
Service,  Inc.,  Cary,  Ill.,  where  his 


Lyon  Brook  Wallie  Queen 

From  New  York  to  Illinois  at  $25,000. 


semen  will  be  used  for  artificial 
breeding  service  throughout  the 
nation. 

Wallie  presently  has  a  DHIA  plus 
proving  of  304  pounds  of  milk  and  six 
pounds  of  fat  on  18  daughters  aver¬ 
aging  15,613  pounds  of  milk  and  582 
pounds  of  fat.  His  first  daughter 
broke  the  New  York  State  two-year- 
old  2x  record  with  production  of 
15,865  pounds,  actual,  in  305  days. 
His  46  classified  daughters  average 
81.5  in  type  score. 

Sired  by  Winterthur  Select  Fobes 
Wallace,  who  was  for  many  years  in 
service  with  Harold  Cowles,  Ashville, 
N.  Y.,  and  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeding 
Co-op.,  Wallie  is  out  of  Hamaret 
Queen  Prospector,  the  only  cow  in 
the  United  States  to  produce  over 
30,000  pounds  of  milk  three  years  on 
2x  milking.  Her  production  of  1,319 
pounds  of  butterfat  at  6V2  years  on 
2x  is  a  national  record.  Meek,  a  prac¬ 
tical  cow  man,  purchased  her  and 
several  other  daughters  of  Lauxmont 
Safemaster  Prospector  many  years 
ago  from  Charles  Pratz,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  bred  her  to  the 
NYABC  bull.  He  sold  a  half  interest 
in  Wallie  to  Lows’  River  Valley  Farm 
when  the  bull  was  a  yearling.  Wallie 
is  himself  classified  Excellent. 


"Just  a  Living  Price"— 
That's  All  We  Need 

It  did  me  a  lot  of  good  to  read 
your  editorial  “Who’s  Misleading 
Whom?”  in  the  January  3  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

It  is  the  silly  and  clouded  reason¬ 
ing  of  such  men  as  Wrenn  Timber- 
lake  that  causes  many  thoughtful 
dairymen  to  wonder  if  many  of  the 
dairy  co-ops  have  not  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  now  exist  mainly  for 
the  jobs  they  create.  It  would  really 
be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
serious  financial  situation  of  many 
dairymen,  to  read  and  hear  the  ex¬ 
cuses  and  double-talk  for  the  lower 
price  for  milk  since  the  Federal 
Order  went  into  effect. 

To  me,  the  worst  damage  was  to 
destroy  the  good  fluid  markets  about 
the  State,  along  with  many  small 
dealers  with  no  resulting  benefit  to 
anyone. 

There  is  one  other  serious  effect 
which,  of  course,  they  never  men¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  in  some  areas  it 
actually  raised  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer  which  is  bound  to  have 
a  bad  effect  on  milk  consumption. 

Imagine  needing  a  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Staff”!  Give  the  farmers  a  living 
price  for  their  milk  and  that  is  one 
group  that  could  be  promptly  elimin¬ 
ated.  A.  J.  Silvernail 


Boar  Testing  in  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University  plans  to 
test  farmers’  boars.  Farmer-breeders 
will  participate  by  sending  four  lit- 
termates —  two  boars,  a  barrow  and 
a  gilt — before  they  are  60  days  old. 
For  a  fee,  the  Station  will  feed  and 
record  information  on  rate  of  gain, 
feed  efficiency  and  backfat.  The 
barrow  and  gilt  become  property  of 
the  Station,  payment  being  made  for 
one.  At  200  pounds,  the  boars  will 
go  back  to  their  owners.  The  new 
program  will  measure  barrow,  gilt 
and  boar  littermate  performance  un¬ 
der  uniform  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment. 


Standardized  Milk 
for  New  York? 

At  the  39th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Assn, 
last  month  in  Schenectady,  Legisla¬ 
tive  Chairman  E.  J.  Keane  predicted 
that  a  strong  effort  would  be  made 
this  year  in  the  Legislature  to  legal¬ 
ize  standardized  milk.  If  an  act  seems 
inevitable,  it  was  argued,  definite 
limits  should  be  established  for  both 
upward  and  downward  movement  of 
butterfat  content.  Permission  to  raise 
milk  solids  by  addition  of  concentrate 
skimmed  milk  or  non-fat  dry  solids 
was  also  recommended. 

Fred  Dorn  of  No.  Chatham,  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
association,  and  Nicholas  Kolk,  Gosh¬ 
en,  1st  vice-pres.;  Thomas  Coyne, 
Avon,  2nd  vice-pres.;  William  Bald¬ 
win,  secy.;  Adrian  Personius,  Ithaca, 
treas.;  and  Richard  Keane,  asst.  secy. 
New  directors  are:  Robert  Drake  for 


Allegany-Steuben  Counties;  Kenneth 
A.  Patchen,  Cayuga-Seneca;  Milton 
Roy,  Chemung;  Paris  O.  Ives,  Chenan¬ 
go;  John  West,  Clinton-Essex;  John 
Cole,  Monroe;  Louis  Mulroy,  Onon¬ 
daga;  Paul  Birdsall,  Ontario;  Ken¬ 
neth  Bell,  Oswego;  Stephen  Low, 
Oneida  -  Herkimer  -  Madison;  Robert 
Petzold,  Broome-Tioga;  C.  H.  Murray, 
Tompkins;  and  Herbert  Elderkin, 
Delaware. 

A  1959  budget  of  $49,000  was  ap¬ 
proved  during  the  meeting,  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  national  1960 
convention  to  be  held  in  Syracuse. 
Construction  of  a  new  $20,000  office 
building  at  Ithaca  was  considered. 
Niles  Brown  of  Jamesville  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  New  York  Holstein  Boy  of 
the  Year  and  Marcia  Low  Allen  of 
Van  Hornesville  as  Holstein  Girl. 

At  the  convention  sale,  48  head  of 
Holsteins  were  sold  at  an  average 
of  $963;  17  head  sold  at  more  than 
$1,000  apiece. 


L.  to  r.,  the  1959  officers  of  Nexo  York  Holstein-Friesian  Association:  W.  J. 
Baldwin,  Ithaca,  secy.;  Thomas  Coyne,  Avon,  2nd  vice-pres.;  Nicholas  Kolk, 
Goshen,  1st  vice-pres.;  Fred  Dorn,  No.  Chatham,  president;  and  Adrian 
Personius,  Ithaca,  treasurer. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires:  A  few  bred  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing  available.  Fall 
farrowed  boars  for  the  Spring  breeding  program.  , 

YORKSHIRES:  °  akdale  Toastmaster  6N  — •  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed. 

National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spring  Champion 
in  All  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th— Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6 — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithlegg  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 

BERKSHIRES:  Ramaco  Mainstay — The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Imported  English  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  WALTER  J.  HAHN,  FREDERICK,  KID. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  16,  At  10:30  A.  M. 

152  —  HEAD  —  152 
FARM  3‘/2  Miles  East  of  Town  Along  ROUTE  26 
80  COWS,  26  BRED  HEIFERS,  26  YEARLINGS, 
16  HEIFER  CALVES,  4  BULLS. 

This  good  practical  farmer’s  herd  is  in  very 
god  condition.  21  head  fresh  in  January  and 
February.  Others  due  soon.  A  lot  bred  for  Fall. 
Very  creditable  DHI  records.  There  are  17 
Polled  females  and  a  top  4-yr.-old  Polled  bull. 
Sale  includes  II  daughters  and  31  granddaughters 
of  Neshaminy  Preferred,  the  Breed’s  top  bull 
with  75  daughters  averaging:  11,554  M  4.33% 
500  F.  Fifteen  are  bred  to  ‘Preferred.’  The  pick¬ 
ing  will  be  good  at  this  big  sale. 

HEALTH:  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified, 
Calfhood  Vaccinated,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  catalog  write: 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


How  to  Succeed  in  Modern  Dairying 
i  .  .  „  Start  a  GUERNSEY  HERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  andj 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

9X6  Main  St.,  Peterborough, 


ing  and, 

k.  4 

E  CLUB] 

fi,  N.H.\ 


Mr.  Holstein  Breeder  .  .  . 

SELL  that  beef  cow  - 

Come  and  buy  several  started  heifer  calves 
by  our  RAG  APPLE  SIRES.  One  a  son  of 
EX  MARKSMAN  whose  owners  sold  over 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  breeding  stock. 
2nd  one  a  double  grandson  of  MARKSMAN 
from  one  of  the  best  cow  families  in  Canada. 
3rd  one  an  inbred  son  of  $20,000  ROCKWOOD 
RAGE  APPLE  RIGHTO. 

Your  boy  or  girl  would  look  good  with  a 
couple  of  these  at  the  School  Fair  next  Fall. 

HONEYDALE  FARMS, 

POLAND.  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  Fall 

sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 

-  HAMPSH  IRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 

Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  _  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEH  U  RST  OUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  HOG 
Our  Certified  Meat  Sire  “Flightmaster”. 

SH  EN AN D OAH  FARMS,  Middletown,  Virginia 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SER  V ICE  BOARS 
ALL  AGES  —  BIG  SHOATS  —  BRED  GILTS 
EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - - 

Imported  Bloodlines.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

: -  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H,  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

LANDRACE  HOGS  ARE  TOPS 

LESS  FAT,  FASTER  GAIN 
EASIER  TO  HANDLE 

This  Breed  of  Pig  Is  Sweeping  the  Country. 
We  have  Registered  Landrace  of  all  Ages 
For  Sale. 

APPLELAND  FARMS,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE.  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER. 

136  EAST  STATE,  GLO  VERSVI LLE.  NEW  YORK 
BASSET  HOUNDS  (Little  Cleo’s)  sad  eyes,  long  ears, 
loving  dispositions.  Hunting  and  show  prospects. 

FERGE’S  BASSET  KENNEL, 

649  Vosburg,  Webster,  4,  N.  Y.  Ph.  Butler  8-2631 
ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Champion 
Sire-  Dam.  CHARLES  WILEY. 

FEURA  BUSH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  D-elmar  9634 


For  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACT  I  B I  LI  TY,  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY.  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  ( 1 3"- 16").  it  the 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARRON, 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE.  ILL. 


- AIREDALE  PUPPIE  - 

Females  $35:  Males  $50.  JOHN  OPSHANSKI, 
Hudson,  RFD  I,  Rt.  66.  North  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  —  From  Certified  Working 
Parents.  ARTHUR  ALLEN,  MCLEANSBORO,  ILL. 


PETS 


PETS:  Fancy  Pigeons,  Parakeets,  Canaries,  Doves, 

Mallards,  Fighting  Game  Chickens.  Prices  Free. 
IRA  JONES,  724  JEWEL,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


EYE  IT! 

TRY  IT! 
BUY  IT! 

Chester  Gridley  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  gave 
NYABC  service  a  trial  on  his  farm  for 
four  years  —  then  he  went  100%  NYABC. 
More  income  meant  even  more  efficient 
operation. 

So  eye  it!  Try  it!  and  you,  too,  will 
buy  it.  Call  your  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  today  or  write: 

New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 

Cooperative  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.P.  O.  Box  528-R 

Serving  Dairy  Herds 
in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Donh  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS" 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.  . 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


ROCKRIDGE  / 

REGISTERED  /  J 

HEREFORDS  fj1* 

SK]  d  YM 

Owners 

JSf  f  Jj 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  'OTii 

George  A.  Montgomery 

Mw  /  // 

MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 

BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEV _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen- Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-  H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
_ PHONE:  3-7107 _ 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

Prominent  Blood-lines,  Good  Producing  Animals. 
Open  Heifers,  Bred  Heifers.  Bred  Cows,  Young  Herd 
Sires.  PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS. 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone:  Groton  31 

-A.  UNT  <3- TJ  S 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


-  FOR  SALE:  ANGUS  HERD  SIRE  - 

PUREBRED  and  REGISTERED  —  REASONABLE 
SHADOW  LAWN  FARM 

128  VIOLA  ROAD,  SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  ELmwood  6-3072 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS - 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


-  STARTING  IN  AYRSHIRES?  - 

Foundation  stock  —  CALVES  —  Polled  or  Horned. 
BULLS  available.  Write,  telephone,  visit  — 
PARTRIDGE  HILL  FARM, 
BARNEVELD,  N.  Y. _ PHONE:  TW  6-2141 

RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
On  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITE’S  RABBITRY.  DELAWARE.  OHIO 

-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION. 

38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

_ GOATS _ 

GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  B-21,  COLUMBIA.  MO. 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 

—  REGISTERED  AND  PEDIGREED  ALPINES  — 
Bred  and  fresh  does,  young  herd  sire  and  kids. 

Outstanding  Bloodlines  for  Milk  Production. 
HELEN  AMSDEN, _ WILSON.  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-  N  Y,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

-  M  ONTADALES  - 

40  BRED  EWES.  22  YEARLINGS.  I  RAM  4  yrs.  old 
ANDREW  PASTOR. _ MADISON.  OHIO 

BURROS 


-  MEXICAN  BABY  BURRO  - 

(MALE)  SIX  MONTHS  OLD. 

CRATED  AND  READY  TO  SHIP,  $85.00. 
ASHTON  KENNELS,  ASHTON,  MARYLAND 
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After  Price  Supports,  What? 

IT  is  impossible  to  follow  the  logic  behind 
Mr.  Benson’s  latest  revision  of  the  parity 
formula,  followed  by  his  recommendation  for 
a  new-type  parity  base  —  Mr.  Benson’s  logic, 
that  is,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Milk  prices  are  down,  due  in  large  measure 
to  .the  drop  in  dairy  price  supports  last  April. 
This  month  the  Agriculture  Department  re¬ 
vised  the  parity  formula  downward,  explaining 
that  the  previous  method  was  inflating  the  in¬ 
dex  of  prices  paid  by  farmers.  The  parity  price 
of  manufacturing  milk  is  now  $3.97  a  cwt.,  as 
compared  with  $4.15  last  month.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  can  therefore,  if  he  desires,  reduce  the 
dairy  support  price  to  75  per  cent  of  the  new 
$3.97  parity  price,  or  $2.98.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  has  recommended  scrapping  the 
present  parity  concept  and  gearing  support 
prices  to  open  market  prices  for  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  years — not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  nor  more  than  90  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  manufacturing  milk,  the  support  price  could 
go  as  low  as  $2.45  a  cwt. 

This  is  the  program  that  Secretary  Benson 
claims  will  bring  prosperity  to  agriculture.  He 
is  worried  about  crop  surpluses  which  have 
increased  during  his  regime  of  lower,  flexible 
support  prices.  Despite  the  record  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  still  does  not  believe  that  lower  prices 
are  an  incentive  to  greater  production.  He 
argues  that  quotas  have  not  worked,  although 
he  must  realize  that  controls  based  on  acreage 
instead  of  bushels  are  a  mirage.  He  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  agriculture  to  the  “free”  markets  which 
were  abandoned  by  business  and  industry 
years  ago. 

Agriculture  needs  to  be  revived,  not  em¬ 
balmed.  She  wants  to  live  as  the  rest  of  the 
economy  lives  and  prospers.  She  sees  no  reasons 
why  her  people  must  produce  the  cheapest — 
and  most  important — commodity  in  the  world 
at  prices  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  do 
not  even  return  to  them  the  bare  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Government  has  coddled  labor.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lavished  favors,  subsidies  and  pro¬ 
tection  on  industry.  All  that  farmers  want  is 
the  recognition  by  government  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  their  products,  and 
the  necessary  implementations  to  achieve  that 
goal.  Parity  is  a  sacred  cow — admitted.  Price 
supports  cannot  be  tolerated  forever — also  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  until  there  is  a  practical  alterna¬ 
tive,  they  must  be  retained.  Mr.  Benson’^  latest 
suggestion  may  represent  the  best  method  to 
insure  a  cheap  national  food  policy,  but  it  is 
not  good  for  farmers. 


“70  before  60 ” 

THE  G.L.F.  has  launched  a  poultry  program 
in  the  Northeast  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  methods  and  equipment  of  1970 
before  1960.  This  10-year  jump  is  necessary, 
it  is  said,  “to  help  poultrymen  meet  long-term 
economic  pressures.”  This  is  a  farsighted 
undertaking,  worth  farmer  support. 

So  that  “70  before  60”  can  be  accomplished, 
the  G.L.F.  has  initiated  a  study  into  such 
operations  as  mechanical  feeding,  automatic 
egg  gathering,  ventilation  and  multiple-tier 
roosting.  Such  projects  must  be  improved  radi¬ 
cally,  it  is  claimed,  to  enable  the  northeast 
poultryman  to  care  for  10,000  laying  hens  in 


five  hours  per  day,  and  thus  meet  competition 
from  the  mass-production  operations  in  other 
areas. 

At  this  point  the  question  may  very  properly 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  program  would  not 
be  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  poultry  farmer 
if  it  broadened  its  sights. 

While  it  is  correct  to  place  every  possible 
emphasis  on  efficiency  in  production,  why  avoid 
the  same,  if  not  greater,  emphasis  on  promo¬ 
tion,  marketing  and  pricing?  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  top-level  tendency  to  concen¬ 
trate  exclusive  attention  on  improved  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  This  is  wrong.  The  typical 
American  farmer  has  come  pretty  close  to  the 
ultimate  in  present-day  efficiency  and  he  is  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  improvement.  But  he  real¬ 
izes  that  his  basic  problem  is  marketing  which 
he  cannot  solve,  alone.  Yet  it  is  that  field  from 
which  research  retreats  and  where  the  experts 
seem  impotent. 

The  need  for  some  progressive  thinking  and 
action  is  especially  apparent  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  where  business-financed  integration  — 
unwilling  integration  —  is  making  inroads. 
This  trend  will  grow  stronger  unless  the  co¬ 
operatives  take  similar  steps. 

That  is  why  the  G.L.F.  would  do  well  to  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Eastern  States  Farm¬ 
ers  Exchange  and  broaden  its  sights  into  the 
field  of  promotion,  marketing  and  pricing.  The 
merger  of  the  New  England  egg  marketing  co¬ 
operatives  under  Eastern  States’  banner,  now 
moving  out  of  the  planning  stage,  is  meeting 
with  wholehearted  producer  support,  as  it 
should.  There  is  real  hope  that  this  integrated 
program  on  the  cooperative  level  will  be  a 
100  per  cent  success  for  all  concerned. 


Representative  Farm  Youth 

ECAUSE  of  the  criticism  being  levelled 
against  any  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
because  of  some  critics’  contention  that  it  is 
unwise  to  stress  vocational  agriculture  edu¬ 
cation  during  these  times  when  fewer  farmers 
produce  more  food  and  fiber,  we  were  perhaps 
doubly  impressed  with  the  group  of  FFA  offi¬ 
cers  who  visited  New  York  recently  in  a  stop 
on  their  national  tour. 

The  boys  looked  and  spoke  extremely  well. 
They  were  direct  in  their  addressage,  and  they 
had  much  to  tell  about  their  past  farming 
achievements  and  future  plans.  Richard  Van 
Auken  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  regional  FFA 
vice-president,  and  George  Heidemann  of  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  New  York  State  president, 
made  fine  presentations  before  a  group  of 
businessmen.  Their  enthusiasm  for  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  experience  of  FFA  was  both  high 
and  contagious. 

If  these  boys  are  typical  of  Future  Farmers 
of  America  —  and  we  think  they  are,  what 
America  could  well  use  both  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  is  more,  rather  than  less,  of  this  kind 
of  training  and  experience  for  the  youth  of 
our  land. 


The  Milking’s  Done 

THE  long-time  executive  secretary  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.,  has  retired  from  active  service. 
We  do  not  think  the  occasion  should  pass  with¬ 
out  saying  “Well  done.”  Mr.  Norton  has  been 
“Mr.  Holstein”  for  many  years,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  breed  have  grown  and  improved 
in  close  relationship  to  his  own  work,  super¬ 
vision  and  counsel.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  a  cattle  association  more  important  to 
its  country  than  the  Holstein  is  to  America. 
Mr.  Norton  served  it  well  as  superintendent 
of  AR  testing,  as  secretary-treasurer  and  as 
chairman  of  the  research  committee. 

Hod  Norton  will  miss  his  Holsteins  and  all 
their  breeders.  And  Holsteins  and  their  breed¬ 
ers  will  surely  miss  him.  But  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  not  be  on  hand  for  some  sales 
and  meetings;  for  his  useful  counsel  and  friend¬ 
ly  aid  will  surely  continue  in  great  demand. 

The  main  milking  may  be  done,  but  there 
is  still  plenty  of  stripping  to  do  after  long  and 
fine  service  to  a  great  American  dairy  breed. 


Zoning  for  Farm  Land 

If  articles  promoting  zoning  appearing  in  recent 
farm  journals  have  not  scared  the  living  daylights 
out  of  you,  or  if  they  have,  stop  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  laws  which  set  up  these  restrictions 
before  you  stampede  to  the  nearest  haven  for 
protection. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  law  says  that  the  township 
supervisors  may  set  up  zoning  ordinances  unless 
owners  representing  51  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  a  township  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion  against  it  (not  51  per  cent  of  the  property 
owners,  but  51  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation). 
This  could  mean  that  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
property  owners,  holding  51  per  cent  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuation,  can  put  zoning  in,  and  there  is 
nothing  the  great  majority  of  property  owners 
can  do  about  it. 

If  you  believe  that  a  few,  because  of  their 
property  value,  should  rule  the  many,  and  if  you 
believe  in  special  privileges  for  special  people, 
you  are  for  zoning  under  these  laws.  You  cannot 
accept  zoning  except  under  the  laws  with  which 
it  is  wi'iten. 

It  is  up  to  the  people  to  see  that  there  is  a 
change  in  these  laws  while  the  right  is  still  in 
their  hands.  p.  m.  c. 

In  this  first  postwar  decade,  zoning  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  farm¬ 
ers  who  live  near,  or  on  the  outskirts  of,  any 
city  or  town.  With  industry  needing  more  space 
and  more  people  needing  homes,  farm  land 
has  been  caught  between  two  powerful  grind¬ 
stones.  As  a  result,  state  laws  are  passed  and 
local  zoning  ordinances  are  approved,  and 
agriculture  suffers.  There  is  no  one  who  will 
say  that  this  land  squeeze  will  not  become  more 
aggravated  in  the  decade  just  begun. 

The  note  of  warning  sounded  by  this  Rural 
New  Yorker  reader  is  therefore  very  timely. 
It  is  not  that  there  should  be  fear  of,  or  oppo¬ 
sition  to,  zoning,  but  rather  that  there  should 
be  a  concerted  effort  among  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  to  see  to  it:  first,  that  agriculture 
is  adequately  represented  on  all  zoning  boards 
—  local,  county  and  state;  and  second,  that  more 
thought  be  given  to  zoning  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  agriculture,  not  destroying  it. 

This  mad  drive  to  make  the  country  one 
sprawling  suburban  development  is  as  short¬ 
sighted  as  it  is  selfish.  Food  we  must  always 
have,  and  the  nearer  our  sources  of  food  sup¬ 
ply  are  to  our  centers  of  population,  the  fresher 
and  more  reasonably  priced  that  food  will  be. 

It  was  never  the  purpose  of  zoning  to  dis¬ 
possess  property  owners  from  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  use  of  their  land — beneficial  to  them  as 
owners  and  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large.  Zoning  should  protect  and  encourage 
the  use  of  land  for  its  most  adaptable  purposes, 
but  this  purpose  may  well  be  perverted  if  farm¬ 
ers,  and  all  who  believe  in  a  wise  land-use 
policy,  sit  by  and  let  the  rapacious  and  the  so- 
called  do-gooders — strangely,  they  are  very 
often  allies — ride  herd  with  their  tinder  boxes 
and  smokestacks  —  and  their  glowing  mirages 
of  fattened  local  tax  revenues. 


All  Quiet  on  the  Upper  Hudson 

HERE  is  little  question  that  New  York  is 
in  some  serious  financial  trouble,  and  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  its  Governor  is  to 
face  up  to  the  facts  and  try  to  solve  them 
sensibly  and  soundly.  That  is  what  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  has  been  trying  to  do  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  new  administration. 

Nor  is  there  much  question  that  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  take  time  to  solve  which  may  be  the 
reason  why  agriculture,  and  milk  particularly, 
seems  to  be  on  one  of  the  back  shelves  of  the 
Rockefeller  agenda. 

The  Governor  knows  there  is  work  to  be 
done  on  the  farm  legislative  and  administrative 
fronts.  He  knows,  too,  that  his  is  the  same 
golden  opportunity  offered  to,  but  spurned 
by,  his  predecessors. 

Dairymen  hope  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  before  the  close  of  the  1959  session. 
Right  now,  things  are  too  suspiciously  quiet 
along  the  Upper  Hudson. 

“Fear  thee  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dis¬ 
mayed;  for  I  am  thy  God.” — Isa.  41:10. 

The  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers  Assn,  is 
taking  a  referendum  to  determine  if  the  State’s 
poultrymen  want  a  cent-per-cwt.  tax  on  poultry 
feed  for  the  purposes  of  a  poultry  and  egg  pro¬ 
motion  program  similar  to  that  in  New  Jersey. 
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Spray  Away  Fruit  Pests 

Soil  fumigation ,  and  control  of  insects 
and  weeds — good  crop  insurance. 


At  the  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  annual  meeting  in 
Trenton  last  month,  Leland  G.  Mer¬ 
rill,  Rutgers  entomologist,  warned 
apple,  peach,  strawberry  and  blue¬ 
berry  growers  that  they  may 
have  to  control  soil  pests.  The  four 
main  ones  he  mentioned  were  cen¬ 
tipedes,  white  grubs,  wireworms  and 
nematodes.  Against  the  centipede,  he 
said,  lindane  and  parathion  are  best; 
Aldrin,  Dieldrin,  Chlordane  and 
Heptachlor  were  his  choices  for  wire- 
worms  and  grubs.  For  nematodes, 
only  soil  fumigation  is  satisfactory, 
he  said. 

The  three  most  common  types  of 
destructive  nematodes  in  New  Jersey 
are  the  stylet,  which  feeds  on  the 
outside  of  the  root,  causing  it  to 
swell  and  lose  its  function;  the  mead¬ 
ow  and  lesion  nematode,  which  feeds 
on  the  inside  of  the  root;  and  the 
root-knot  nematode,  feeding  inside 
but  causing  clearly  visible  galls.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  kill  the  meadow 
and  root-knot  types  unless  most  root 
residues  are  removed  from  the  soil, 
or  are  thoroughly  decomposed,  the 
soil  should  be  cultivated  several 
months  prior  to  fumigation. 

Fumigation  of  the  Soil 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
fumigation,  the  field  and  the  bed 
method,  Merrill  told.  Materials  for 
fumigation  include  ethylene  dibro¬ 
mide  (E.D.B.),  D-D,  Telone,  Dorlone, 
and  Nemagon.  E.D.B.,  D-D,  Telone 
and  Dorlone  must  be  injected  into 
and  sealed  in  the  soil;  they  cost  about 
$40  per  acre  for  treatment.  Toxic 
and  volatile,  these  chemicals  are 
used  only  as  a  pre-planting  treat¬ 
ment.  The  soil  must  be  aerated  be¬ 
fore  planting,  so  late  summer  fumi¬ 
gation  is  preferred  over  spring. 

Nemagon,  however,  is  not  toxic  to 
living  plants  when  used  as  recom¬ 
mended.  Injected  around  growing 
peach  trees  where  nematodes  were 
known  to  be  present,  it  resulted  in 
immediate  improvement.  For  bed 
fumigation,  methyl  bromide  and 
Vapam  were  recommended. 

New  Spray  Materials  for  1959 

Many  new  names  will  appear  in 
spray  schedules  for  apples  and 
peaches  in  1959,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Merrill.  Sevin,  a  material  re¬ 
lated  to  ferbam  but  an  insecticide 
rather  than  a  fungicide,  may  replace 
DDT.  To  be  available  under  an  ex¬ 
perimental  label,  one  pound  per  100 
gallons  of  water  dosage  will  control 
codling  moth.  It  is  not  effective 
against  curculio,  however,  and,  as 
with  DDT,  Sevin  allows  an  increase 
of  mites.  Guthion  is  a  phosphate 
recommended  this  year  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  general  insect  control.  Tedion, 
a  mite  control  material,  will  be  used 
more  or  less  on  trial  basis  this  season. 

A  DDT-parathion  combination 
Would  be  a  good  bet  for  codling 
moth  control,  Professor  Merrill 
thought;  but,  as  in  all  programs, 
thorough  coverage  would  be  ex- 
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tremely  important.  Aramite  would 
be  effective  and  safe  against  mites 
early  in  the  season,  he  said,  and 
kelthane  later. 

Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Orchards 

Donald  Schallock,  Rutgers  weed 
specialist,  recommended  dalapon  for 
control  of  grass  under  apple  trees. 
Neither  caustic  nor  corrosive,  it  will 
not  contaminate  the  sprayer  and  will 
not  vaporize;  it  does  not  injure  apple 
trees.  Apply  the  chemical  when  grass 
is  four  to  eight  inches  tall,  he  said, 
usually  in  May,  and  at  a  rate  of  10 
to  15  pounds  per  acre.  Because  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  acreage  under 
just  tree  areas,  Schallock  recom¬ 
mended  spraying  one  gallon  of  a  mix 
of  15  pounds  of  dalapon  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  ol  water  under  each  mature 
tree.  The  cost  of  this  comes  to  10  to 
15  cents  per  tree.  Do  not  use  more 
than  100  pounds  pressure,  he  said. 

For  100  per  cent  poison  ivy  control 
with  one  application,  Schallock 
recommended  one  or  two  gallons  of 
a  mixture  of  four  pounds  of  50  per 
cent  amitrol  in  100  gallons  of  water 
to  soak  the  foliage  under  each  tree 
in  June.  One  or  two  gallons  will 
cover  under  a  mature  tree.  Do  not 
spray  the  tree  trunk,  he  warned.  The 
amitrol  will  also  kill  much  grass,  he 
said.  But  if  the  grass  recovers,  he  ad¬ 
vised  use  of  dalapon  the  following 
year.  This  is  better  than  mixing  the 
two  chemicals. 

For  young  orchards  where  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  grass  away  from 
the  trees,  Schallock  could  recom¬ 
mend  no  materials  as  100  per  cent 
effective.  But  simazine,  eptam  and 
neburon  show  promise.  The  soil  has 
to  be  cultivated  and  smooth  for  them, 
he  said.  Eptam  looks  good,  Schallock 
pointed  out,  because  it  retains  effec¬ 
tiveness  even  when  worked  into  the 
soil  during  subsequent  cultivations. 
Schallock  told  the  fruit  growers  that 
dalapon  and  amitrol  have  both  also 
given  indication  of  reducing  mice  un¬ 
der  trees  where  used.  E.  G.  Christ 


F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 

An  effective  pest  control  program 
ensures  marketable  fruit  of  high 
quality. 


. . .  and  more  of  ’em  too. 

That's  Aeroprills  Ammonium  Nitrate, 
the  33%%  free-flowing  nitrogen 
fertilizer  that  grows  bigger,  better 
apples.  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


AEROPRILLS 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
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s  new  540  model  features  automatic  traction  transfer,  plus  automatic 
ftplemcnt  depth.  With  live  power  take-off,  it  is  in  2-/3-  plow  class. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS’  new  Model  17  two-row  mounted  corn  pick- 
can  be  put  on  D-17  tractor  by  one  man  without  heavy  lifting. 


JOHN 

power 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER’S  T-340  babycrawler  tractor  draws  a  4-bottom  plow  at  up  to 
6.9  mph.  Weighing  5,600  pounds,  and  50  inches  high,  it  clears  ground  by  almost  11  inches. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON’s  new  85  is  larger  than  ever.  Featur¬ 
ing  the  well-known  Ferguson  system,  it  has  4-/5-plow  power. 


NEW  HOLLAND’S  low-priced  Hayliner  67  baler  has  flow 
feeding,  field-proven  knotters  and  56-inch  wide  pickup. 
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8  Series  H  CATERPILLAR 
of  20  inches  it  has 

February  21,  1959 


Its  eight  per  cent 
Model  550  in  the 


boost  in  horsepower  puts  OLIVER’S  1959 
full  3-plow  class.  Gas  or  diesel  engine. 


With  no  shifting, 
of  CASE’S  4-plow 


Case-O-Matic  Drive  multiplies  pull  power 
600  model.  Dual  or  single  front  wheels. 


Low  built,  but  with  full  21-inch  - , 

430  Row-Crop  Utility  tractor  ft  mplete 


DEERE’s  new  2-/3-plow 
for  all  farming  needs. 


heavier  and  more  powerful, 
lifetime  lubricated  rollers  and 


With 

idlers. 


FORD’s  new  select-O-Speed  transmission,  han 
be  shifted  on-the-go  to  any  of  10  forward  speeds. 


Hie  exhaust  stack  and  air  intake  are  offset  for  clear  vision  on  MINNEAPOLIS- 
YIOLINE’s  new  5-Star  tractor.  Here  it  draws  the  MOLINE  MP  4-row  corn  planter. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 


Ervin  and  Oonafd  Heimer,  Castile,#!.  f»r  say— 

“This  is  just  our  third  year  using  Royster  .  .  .  we 
used  a  little  fertilizer  this  year  of  another  brand ,  but 
how  can  you  beat  our  yields  with  Royster!  We  are 
well  satisfied ”  .  .  .  experience  proved: 


The  more  you  know  about  fertilizer 
the  more  money  you  make  per  acre 


Here's  how  they  grew  more  potatoes  at  less  cost  per  bushel! 


ROYSTER  VIM  • 

6-12-12-10-6-1.2 

Under  120  acres 
of  POTATOES 

APPLICATION 

PER  ACRE:  2,200  lbs. 

YIELD:  600  bushels 
per  acre 


DON’T  BUY 
because  of 
Price 

Particle  Size 
Terms 

Convenience 

Habit 

Friendship 


BUY  ROYSTER  and  get  the  right  number,  the  right  quantity,  the  best  quality  plant  foods. 


The  surest  way  to  earn  more  dollars  per  acre  is  by  using  the  right  amount  of  the  best  quality 
fertilizer  in  the  right  way.  But,  to  buy  the  best,  you’ve  first  got  to  know  what’s  best  for  you , 
That  means  learning  all  you  can,  then  using  that  knowledge  in  the  field. 


J 


Have  your  soil  tested.  Find  out  if  lime  is  needed. 
Learn  the  right  grades  and  amounts  of  fertilizer 
for  your  soils  and  crops. 

Prove  to  yourself  that  there’s  an  important 
dollar  difference  between  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis.  Test  the  fertilizer  you’re  now  using  with 
5  Royster  of  the  same  analysis  and  amount,  under 
.exactly  the  same  conditions. 


You  will  find  that  there  are  differences  in  the 

dollar  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  different 
brands  of  fertilizers,  and  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
buy  on  price  alone. 

Don’t  jump  at  cut-rate  fertilizer  prices.  What 
counts  is  not  what  you  pay  or  how  you  pay, 
but  the  amount  of  dollar  profit  your  fertilizer 
produces  in  the  field. 


Two  top  quality  fertilizer  lines  for  every  soil  and  crop  need  . .  • 


Oyster  \ 
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Royster 


Royster  VIM 

6  Very  /mportant  Minerals 
guaranteed  in  chemically 
controlled  amounts.  As¬ 
sures  bumper  yields  where 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  calcium,  sulfur  and 
magnesium  are  needed. 


Royster  Arrow 

Supplies  chemically  con¬ 
trolled  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  additional  plant  foods  NORFOLK  VA. 
in  equal  or  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  than  other  3-plant- 
food-guaranteed  brands. 


Crop  Report  from 
Western  New  York 

Niagara  County’s  famous  peach 
trees  are  standing  up  well  under  one 
of  the  severest  winters  on  record. 
Many  growers  feared  that  fruit  buds, 
which  begin  to  form  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  would  be  damaged  by  the  cold. 
In  1957  it  happened,  and  the  peach 
crop  was  small.  But  Associate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent  Frank  J.  McNicholas 
cut  branches  from  trees  of  five  va¬ 
rieties  and  in  laboratory  tests  found 
that  terminal  buds  have  started  to 
grow  and  fruit  buds  are  commencing 
to  swell.  The  moderating  influences 
of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  factor,  McNicho¬ 
las  observes,  and  also  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther  came  on  gradually,  giving  trees 
an  opportunity  to  develop  hardiness. 
Niagara  County  has  189,509  peach 
trees  on  291  farms;  they  produce  an 
annual  crop  worth  about  $5  million. 


At  the  winter  school  for  vegetable 
growers  in  Lockport  recently,  Philip 
A.  Minges  of  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  revealed  that  a  new 
granular  herbicide  has  yielded  “prom¬ 
ising  results”  in  control  of  weeds  in 
broccoli.  “The  new  product  is  far 
easier  for  farmers  to  use  in  the  field 
than  weed-killing  sprays,”  he  said. 
Boxes  containing  the  new  weed  de¬ 
stroyer  can  be  attached  to  tractors 
and  distributed  on  vegetables  in  much 
the  same  way  as  fertilizer. 


More  and  more  Niagara  County 
growers  are  concentrating  on  brocco¬ 
li.  But  it  is  a  difficult  vegetable  to 
handle  because  individual  sprouts 
must  be  grown  first  in  a  seed  bed  and 
transplanted  individually  into  fields. 
But  Edwin  Oyer  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  said  that  in  a  state-spon¬ 
sored  project  at  Barker  Central 
School  in  Niagara  County,  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  develop  a  strong 
broccoli  seed  that  can  be  planted  di¬ 
rectly  in  fields.  This  should  produce 
results  within  one  or  two  years,  he 
thought. 


Bargaining  on  prices  for  1959  pro¬ 
cessing  tomatoes,  corn  and  peas 
started  this  month  in  western  New 
York.  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Co-op.  is  carrying  on  negotia¬ 
tions  for  its  1,500  member  farmers, 
and,  according  to  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  William  Stemplfe,  these  will 
determine  prices  for  many  more 
farmers.  “Our  negotiations  set  pat¬ 
terns”,  he  says.  The  bargaining  on 
tomatoes  is  with  plants  in  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans  and 
Wayne  Counties.  Prices  for  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  New  York’s  process¬ 
ing  tomatoes  are  negotiated. 

“In  1958”,  Stempfle  says,  “the 
prices  for  grades  one  and  two  were 
$37.50  and  $25.50  per  ton,  plus,  in 
some  cases,  a  trucking  allowance.  The 
early  freeze  blocked  a  good  year.” 
Influencing  1959  prices  will  be  the 
carryover  of  processed  tomatoes,  gen¬ 
eral  price  trends,  and  grower  and 
processor  agreement.  Once  tomato 
prices  are  negotiated,  NYCCGC  will 
then  tackle  contracts  for  corn  and 
peas.  R.  Dyment 


Trefoil  Seed  Inoculation 

Do  not  expose  seeds  to  sun  or  dry¬ 
ing  wind  after  applying.  To  prevent 
losing  inoculum  in  the  seed  box,  use 
two  tablespoons  of  pancake  syrup  to 
15  pounds  of  the  oil  seeds.  Stir  until 
all  seeds  are  sticky;  add  inoculum  and 
continue  stirring  until  dry.  Inoculum 
will  be  imbedded  in  the  coating.  It 
does  not  intefere  with  flow  through 
the  seeder.  w.  a.  w. 
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The  Sugar  Maple - 

Nature’s  Sweetest  Gift 


AN  Indian  legend  tells  that 
when  Woksis  went  out  after 
game  one  day,  his  squaw, 
Moqua,  put  on  some  moose  meat  for 
supper,  boiling  it  in  sweet  water 
from  a  maple  tree.  Busily  employing 
herself  then  in  embroidery  of  moc¬ 
casins,  she  forgot  about  the  meat. 
The  sweet  water  boiled  down,  and 
soon  there  was  only  a  thick  brown 
syrup. 

When  Woksis  returned  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  he  was  so  pleased  with  his 
supper  that  he  quickly  told  his  fel¬ 
low  Indians  of  such  delicious  food 
boiled  in  the  juice  of  the  maple. 
Thereafter,  it  is  presumed,  the  In¬ 
dians  made  maple  syrup. 

Actually,  the  '  Indians  are  known 
to  have  made  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
well  before  1673.  Up  in  Vermont,  a 
prominent  sugar  maker  cut  down  a 
maple  which,  judging  from  its  rings, 
was  almost  300  years  old.  It  told  the 
history  of  maple  sugaring  almost 
from  the  beginning.  On  it  were  the 
marks  of  Indians’  axe  gashes;  next 
came  holes  bored  with  a  large  auger; - 
and  lastly  were  the  smaller  sized 
holes  of  today. 

Today’s  Profit;  Yesterday’s  Practice 


was  then  boiled  still  more,  until  it 
could  be  made  into  a  soft  sugar 
storable  in  jars  or  into  a  hard  sugar 
cake.  Maple  sugar  was  the  common 
sweetener  then;  store  sugar  was  the 
luxury.  Today,  it  is  the  maple  prod¬ 
uct  which  has  become  the  luxury. 

The  American  spirit  of  progress 
has  kept  maple  sugaring  on  the 
move.  Following  wooden  spiles  and 
troughs  came  metal  spouts  and  tin 
buckets.  Sugaring  pans  were  intro¬ 
duced,  too;  placed  on  brick  or  stone 
arches,  they  provided  greater  boiling 
surface  and  thus  could  handle  sap 
more  quickly.  Cans  soon  became 
available  for  storage;  syrup  of  the 
required  Baume  degree  would  keep 
indefinitely  in  them. 

Then  came  evaporators,  along  with 
easier  methods  of  transporting  the 
sap.  Gathering  tanks  and  pipelines 
directly  from  tree  to  storage  and 
sugar  house  were  soon  put  into  use. 
Covered  sap  buckets  kept  rain  and 
snow  out;  besides  making  a  better 
product  possible,  they  did  away  with 
the  boiling  of  excess  water.  After 
felt  filters  were  developed  to  remove 
impurities  at  the  sugar  house,  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  for  skim¬ 
ming  and  cleansing  at  the  house. 


to  the  sap  spout,  too;  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  water  to  wash  down 
the  tree  into  them.  They  seem  to 
be  superior  collectors  of  sap,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  who  produce  fancy 
syrups. 

Another  recent  development  is  the 
plastic  piping  that  carries  sap  from 
spile  to  storage  tank.  One  man  can 
carry  a  400-foot  coil  of  the  polyethy¬ 
lene  tubing  into  his  sugar  bush. 
Freezing  and  thawing  do  not  dam¬ 
age  it.  Pipelines  eliminate  the  need 
for  buckets  and  spiles;  they  greatly 
deci’ease  sap-gathering  time.  A  piece 
of  3/8-inch  plastic  tubing  can  be 
bevelled  in  a  pencil  sharpener  and 
pushed  into  a  5/16th-inch  spile  hole. 
There  are  also  special  spiles  onto 
which  the  tubing  attaches  with  a 
special  tool;  these  can  be  inserted 
into  the  tree  with  the  tubing 
attached. 

While  freezing,  molestation  by 
animals,  leakage,  microbial  action, 
heavy  snows,  cleaning  and  the  price 
of  fittings  pose  problems,  the  great 
labor-saving  possibilities  of  plastic 
piping  are  of  high  sugaring  interest. 
Generally,  it  is  said,  mere  pumping 
of  a  warm  water-chlorine  solution 
through  the  line,  then  rinsing  with 
clean  water  is  satisfactory  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Since  gathering  and  transporting 
of  sap  amounts  to  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  labor  of  an  average  sugaring 
operation,  great  use  may  come  for 
these  pipelines  wherever  topography 
permits.  A.  P.  Bennett 


Maple  syrup  and  sugar  are  among 
the  better  paying  crops  on  farms 
which  have  a  good  stand  of  trees. 
Their  making  comes  at  a  time  when 
other  farm  work  is  generally  slack, 
and  there  is  always  a  market  for 
them;  city  people  especially  seem 
to  find  maple  delicious. 

I  well  remember  the  excitement  of 
long-ago  days  when  Dad  brought  out 
the  spiles  he  had  worked  on  during 
long  winter  evenings.  He  made  them 
from  sumac  wood,  burning  the  pith 
out  with  a  red-hot  wire.  His  sap 
collectors,  a  kind  of  wooden  trough, 
he  hollowed  out  by  hand.  Those  al¬ 
ready  in  use  were  turned  bottom 
side  up  at  the  base  of  the  tree  at  the 
end  of  the  sap  run  to  await  another 
season.  We  gathered  sap  in  wooden 
pails  suspended  from  the  shoulders 
by  a  neck  yoke  The  sap  was  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  great  iron  kettle  hung 
onto  a  sweep  that  could  be  swung 
over  or  off  the  fire  at  will.  A  piece 
of  fat  pork  hung  over  the  sap  kettle 
or  else  was  stuck  onto  the  end  of  a 
handy  stick.  In  some  way,  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  sap  from  boiling  over  as 
it  thickened. 

After  the  sap  was  boiled  long 
enough  to  thicken,  it  was  tested  by 
pouring  a  little  out  onto  the  snow. 
If  it  did  not  soak  in,  it  was  ready 
to  remove  from  the  fire.  Much  care 
had  to  be  given  the  fire  toward  the 
end  of  the  boil  so  the  syrup  would 
not  become  thick  and  burn. 

Cleansing,  then  More  Boiling 

The  syrup  was  then  taken  to  the 
house  where  a  small  amount  of  sweet 
milk  was  added,  the  whole  brought 
to  a  simmer  on  the  stove,  and  im¬ 
purities  skimmed  off,  leaving  a  clear, 
amber  syrup.  Because  there  were  not 
good  facilities  for  keeping  this,  it 


Floats  regulated  sap  flow  from  stor¬ 
age  tanks  into  the  evaporator,  and 
the  farmer  was  free  at  least  part  of 
the  time  to  go  out  checking  on  sap. 
Thermometers  were  adopted  for  cor¬ 
rect  weight  at  canning  and  then 
various  other  instruments  soon  made 
sugaring  as  much  science  as  sense. 

Power,  Plastics  and  Pipelines 

Today,  power-driven  tools  conserve 
time  and  energy  in  tapping  the  trees. 
Containers,  things  of  beauty  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  available  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  sizes.  The  consumer 
is  protected  when  he  buys  the  prod¬ 
uct,  too.  The  manufacturer’s  name 
is  on  the  label;  if  sold  as  pure,  the 
maple  syrup  must  be  pure. 

One  of  the  newest  additions  to 
sugaring  is  the  plastic  sap  bag.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  ease  in  washing 
and  storing,  it  is  cleaner  and  more 
free  of  contamination  than  other 
containers.  Plastic  bags  hang  snugly 


SUGARING  THE  MODERN  WAY 

The  spile  can  be  grooved  into  the 
tree  without  taking  the  plastic  tubing 
from  it  (I.).  The  sap  then  runs 
through  the  polyethylene  past  T  con¬ 
nections  into  the  main  line  and  onto 
the  evaporator  system. 

Bakelite 


Maple  Season  on  the  Way 

Hints  of  thawing  weather  are  the 
signal  for  onset  of  the  maple  season. 
And  while  “it’s  still  a  little  early”, 
according  to  Millard  Embt,  western 
New  York’s  largest  maple  dealer, 
hard  Decembers  and  Januarys  some¬ 
times  “blossom  out  with  early 
Springs.”  The  tapping  and  gathering 
of  sap  in  western  New  York  could 
start  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
If  temperatures  stay  low  and  the 
snow  quilt  deep,  however,  the  job 
will  be  delayed.  Sap  flows  best  dur¬ 
ing  freezing  nights  and  thawing 
days.  “Many  Wyoming  County  maple 
makers  didn’t  start  until  March  10 
or  11  last  year,”  Embt  recalls.  “It  was 
warm  enough  earlier,  but  the  woods 
were  choked  with  snow.  Even  bull¬ 
dozers  didn’t  help  some  fellows.”  The 
1958  syrup  cari’yover  is  small,  so 
prices  should  remain  around  the 
$5.00  to  $5.50  per  gallon  levels  that 
prevailed  last  year,  it  is  believed,  r.  d. 


Fertilizer 

Facts 

by 

S.  F.  Thornton, 
Ph.  D. 


Building  Quality 
Into  Fertilizers 

The  secret  of  topnotch  fertilizer  is  the 
formula,  or  what  cooks  call  the  recipe. 
Plant  food  of  quality  isn’t  just  a 
“tossed  together”  meal,  but  one  that 
requires  elaborate  planning  by  skilled 
scientists. 

Industry  has  provided  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  with  many  different  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  he  may  make  his 
finished  goods.  Choosing  the  right 
ones  for  each  particular  mixture  is 
the  heart  of  the  fertilizer  production 
problem. 

Each  material  has  its  own  strength 
and  its  own  weakness.  Some  carry 
plant  food  of  high  quality  while  others 
are  not  so  good.  Some  materials  are 
highly  purified  chemicals  that  bring 
with  them  no  important  secondary 
and  minor  plant  foods,  while  others 
are  rich  in  these  crop  producing  ele¬ 
ments.  Some  materials  carry  harmful 
ingredients  .  .  .  are  strongly  acid¬ 
forming,  for  example  .  .  .  while  others 
leave  no  undesirable  residues  in  the 
crop  or  the  soil.  And  finally,  some 
materials  mix  quietly  and  peacefully 
together  while  others  misbehave  and 
kick  up  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  pile  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
fertilizer  bag  or,  under  the  .  crop. 

To  put  top  quality  in  fertilizers,  raw 
materials  are  assembled  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  These  materials 
are  carefully  selected  and  scientifically 
tested  to  make  sure  that  they  measure 
up  to  the  required  high  standard  of 
quality. 

Before  mixing  is  begun  a  scientific 
formula  is  prepared  by  highly  trained 
agronomists  and  chemists.  Into  the 
making  of  this  formula  goes  all  of 
the  latest  information  from  agricul¬ 
tural  research  all  over  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  gained  through  many  years  of 
making  high  quality  fertilizer  and  of 
field  testing. 

This  formula  must  be  filled  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  doctor’s  prescription. 
It  provides  more  than  the  exact  guar¬ 
antee— a  considerable  overage  of  each 
plant  food  is  allowed  to  insure  the 
farmer  that  he  is  getting  all  that  he 
pays  for  and  more. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  really 
top  quality  fertilizers  are  carefully 
prepared  mixtures  made  in  accordance 
with  definite  formulas  developed  for 
specific  soils  and  crops.  Into  each 
such  formula  go  the  results  of  years 
of  study  and  experience.  This  exact 
and  scientific  formulation  and  superb 
blending,  more  than  any  one  thing,  is 
the  secret  of  high  quality  fertilizers. 

“Doc”  Thornton,  widely  known  for 
his  practical  approach  to  plant  food 
problems,  combines  on-the-farm  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  thorough  background  in 
the  science  of  agronomy.  He  is  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  Chemical  Control  and 
Farm  Service,  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.  He  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  inquiry  on  any  farm 
problem  you  may  have. 
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Sugar  Baby  Watermelons 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

HERE’S  A  COMBINATION  ! 
Earliness  .  .  .  Top  Quality  .  .  .  Ice-Box  Size 

Sugar  Baby  Watermelon  has  them  all.  Even  where 
seasons  are  quite  short,  it  produces  lots  of  fine 
round  fruit,  7-8  inches  in  diameter  with  hard,  dark 
green  shells. 

Best  of  all  is  its  choice  quality — crisp,  juicy  red 
flesh  of  wonderful  flavor  and  texture.  Seeds  small 
and  relatively  few.  To  enjoy  watermelon  at  its  best, 
grow  your  own  Sugar  Baby. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  viarket,  ask  for  our 
Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

18  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  mwnmdij 


If  El  lY’C  COLOR 
■VELLI  9  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

Dllic  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
llUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area . . . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  79  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS _ 

79  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  R2-21  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata-  | 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  . 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  ’59  catalog  is  on  the  way.)  | 

Name . , . . . 

Address . 

City  . State . 

Enclose  50£  West  of  the  Mississippi 


One  packet  of  this  sensational 
Tomato  grown  right  in  your 
own  garden,  will  produce  enough 
fruit  for  the  average  family. 

New  BURGESS  CLIMBING 

Utao(p“iL=@sia!? 

TOMATO  grows  10  to  18  ft. 
high  on  trellis  or  side  of  build¬ 
ing.  Huge,  meaty,  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  weigh  up  to 
2  lbs.  Wonderful  flavor. 
Awarded  Agricultural 
Research  Foundation 
“Seal  of  Approval.1'1 


Special  Introductory  4  n 
Otter:  Trial  Packet  only  1 1 

3  ParlfPtc  fnr  9*»r  ■  W 


3  Packets  tor  25c 
FREE  Garden  Guld 
"BLIZZARD  BELT"  Seeds* Bulbs* and*  Plants 


BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
163-B,  GALESBURG,  MICHIGAN 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 


SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 


Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Raad  Hammenton,  N.J. 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FREE  CATALOG 

PLANTS  -  SHRUBS  -  TREES 


....  jam-packed  with  the  newest  and 
best  in  Roses,  Flowering  shrubs,  Fruit 
trees,  Berry  bushes,  Hedges,  Vines  and 
Ornamental  trees,  Summer  -  flowering 
bulbs  ....  concise,  honest  descriptions 
....  helpful  planting  hints.  Write  now 
for  this  20-page  book  that  will  help 
you  make  your  home  grounds  more 
beautiful,  more  livable  and  more  produc¬ 
tive. 


|i| 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1890 
P.  O.  Box  245,  Wallingford, 


Conn. 


foMAF. 1 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  1 5c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

£*  Both  pkts.  for  1 0c. 

Beautiful  52nd  Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  21 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 

am&air 

4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4' 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2Vz 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


Ask  for  tKLt  tvergreen  Catalog  PCS 7 

PA. 

FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY, 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  F 

RASPBERRY 

'LANTS 

Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2. 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees. 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Complete  line  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Over  80  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  FREE  60- 
page  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
BOX  229,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


bulb 

Pot  Plants  25c 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed 
colors.  SEND  ONLY  25c  for  1; 

50c for  2;  $1  for  5.  Order  now. 

R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT.  4|7  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Postpaid 
with  big. 
Seed  and 
Nursery 
Book 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  •  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  ( 


PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


For  BIGGER  and  BETTER  CROPS 

DIBBLE’S  tI1edd  CORN 

NE-310,  CORNELL  M-4 

OHIO  K-62,  MICHIGAN  250 

This  year’s  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and  silage  —  produce  more 
bushels  per  acre.  We  also  have  5  other  varieties  of  hybrid  and  open- 
pollinated  corn  and  a  complete  line  of  other  farm  seeds.  All  tested  and 
proven  in  Northeastern  farms.  All  backed  by  our  68-year  reputation. 

Write  for  Price  List! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FFA  Builds 
Fine  Farmers 

“I  believe  in  the  future  of  farm¬ 
ing  .  .  These  words  begin  the 
creed  of  more  than  377,922  active 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  8,993 
local  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Organized 
officially  at  Kansas  City  in  1928  after 
many  years  of  preliminary  develop¬ 
ment  by  local  and  state  vo-ag  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  has  as  its  primary  aim  the 
development  of  agricultural  leader¬ 
ship,  cooperation  and  citizenship.  In 
1950,  FFA  was  granted  a  charter  of 
incorporation  by  Act  of  Congress, 
superseding  its  original  incorpora¬ 
tion  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

The  FFA  is  educational,  non-profit, 
non-political.  It  is  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  of,  for,  and  by  farm  boys  en¬ 
rolled  in  vocational  agriculture  in 
public  secondary  schools  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Vocational  Education  Acts.  Boys 
must  be  at  least  14  years  old;  but 
membership  is  retained  for  three 
years  following  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  or  until  they  are  21  years  of  age. 

Future  Farmers  study  practical, 
scientific  agricultural  principles;  con¬ 
duct  farming  programs  at  home  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  at  a  profit;  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  parliamentary  procedure 
and  committee  work  through  regular 
chapter  meetings.  Essentially,  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  organization  is  “run  by 
the  boys”  under  adult  guidance. 

Wholehearted  local  and  national 
support  is  given  to  FFA  by  business 
and  industry,  with  about  $180,000 


budgeted  annually  by  the  FFA  Foun¬ 
dation  for  awards  “without  strings 
attached.”  Nine  state  representatives 
and  six  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  comprise  the  FFA’s  board  of 
trustees. 

When  a  farm  boy  “graduates” 
from  FFA,  he  often  will  have  built 
up  an  agricultural  investment  large 
enough  to  permit  full-time  farming 
or  a  sound  partnership  with  his 
parents.  While  not  all  FFA’ers  be¬ 
come  full-time  farmers,  most  find 
careers  in  some  phase  of  agriculture. 
FFA  helps  them  toward  success;  ad¬ 
vancement  through  FFA  degrees  is 
based  primarily  on  achievement. 
Awards  stimulate  effort.  Judging 
contests  build  interest  in  quality 
livestock  and  crops  and  the  FFA 
competition  at  fairs  and  shows  gen¬ 
erates  enthusiasm.  FFA  members  are 
active  in  many  farm  associations 
working  for  a  better  agriculture. 
Farm  boys  “learn  to  do,  do  to  learn, 
earn  to  live  and  live  to  serve”  in 
FFA.  It  helps  them  to  become  fine 
farmers,  and  fine  American  citizens. 


Lower  Price  Supports  for 
Conn.  Valley  Tobacco 

Growers  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have 
won  a  victory  in  their  fight  for  lower 
government  price  supports  and  no 
cut  in  acreage  quotas  for  their  1959 
crop. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  announced  that  quotas  for 
broadleaf  and  havana  seed,  the  bind¬ 
er  types  grown  in  the  area,  will  be 
kept  at  present  levels  for  1959,  and 
that  support  prices  for  the  year  will 
be  cut  about  20  per  cent  from  pres¬ 
ent  levels.  The  total  quota  in  both 
States  for  the  year  will  be  11,992 
acres,  compared  to  11,764  acres  for 
1958.  The  slight  increase  is  to  allow 
for  adjustments,  a  USDA  official  said. 
Individual  farm  quotas  will  remain 
the  same. 

The  parity  formula  governing  the 
types  has  been  revised  to  provide  an 
average  support  level  of  39.7  cents  a 
pound  for  1959,  based  on  January 
parity  computations.  Parity,  on  that 
basis,  was  44.1  cents  a  pound,  and 
prices  are  supported  at  90  per  cent  of 
parity. 

The  change  was  made  by  unprece¬ 
dented  use  of  an  obscure  provision 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjstment  Act 
which  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  adjust  parity  without  Con¬ 
gressional  action  if  the  price  of  a 
farm  commodity  is  “seriously  out  of 
line”  with  other  commodities.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  grower  leaders  had  con¬ 
tended  this  was  the  case  in  asking 
the  department  to  cut  the  price.  They 
regarded  the  price  cut  as  necessary 
in  order  to  induce  commercial  buy¬ 
ers  to  buy  the  crop,  and  for  mainte¬ 


nance  of  quotas  as  necessary  so  that 
farms  could  be  kept  big  enough  to 
grow  tobacco  profitably. 

Members  of  the  Conn.-Mass.  To¬ 
bacco  Cooperative,  which  acts  as 
spokesman  for  the  2,000  valley  grow¬ 
ers,  had  voted  to  approve  a  40-cent 
price  level.  Co-op.  manager  Samuel 
Orr  said  he  regards  the  39.7  cents  as 
an  “interim  price,”  and  predicted 
that  the  price  will  average  around  40 
cents  “when  all  factors  are  figured.” 

The  Department  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  cut  acreage  if 
prices  had  not  been  cut,  a  USDA 
official  said.  The  department  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  the  lower  price 
level  will  probably  cause  less  acreage 
to  come  back  into  production  than  if 
higher  prices  were  in  effect. 

For  the  past  three  years,  most  of 
the  binder  tobacco  acreage  in  the 
valley  has  been  kept  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  acreage  reserve  of 
the  soil  bank,  which  paid  growers 
high  payments  for  not  growing  a 
crop.  The  acreage  reserve,  however, 
died  after  the  1958  growing  season. 

Tobacco  prices  for  1959,  Orr  said, 
will  be  subject  to  new  grade  stand¬ 
ards  which  will  not  penalize  growers 
as  much  for  damaged  tobacco.  Leaf 
damage  is  unimportant  when  tobacco 
is  used  for  the  processed  cigar  bind¬ 
ers  now  used  on  nearly  all  low-priced 
cigars.  Orr  expressed  hope  that  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  consulted  before  actual 
grade  prices  are  set.  H.  K.  Street 


The  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Coop.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has 
employed  as  its  fieldman,  Michael 
Muscarella  Jr.,  for  on-farm  service 
to  1,400  member  growers  in  central 
and  western  New  York. 
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New  Sorghum  for  Silage 


Northeast-adapted  hybrid 
yields  heavily  on  poor  corn  land. 


THERE  is  a  crop  being  grown 
for  silage  in  the  Northeast  so 
new  to  the  region  that  produc¬ 
tion  figures  have  yet  to  be  reported 
by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  It  is 
hybrid  silage  sorghum  FS-la,  this 
year  to  be  grown  for  the  third  season. 
A  dual-purpose  forage-silage  hegari 
type,  it  is  both  large  leaved  and 
heavy  grained.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  it  produces  a  six-foot  plant. 
In  a  recent  one-year  test,  the  hybrid 
sorghum  yielded  about  32  per  cent 
more  silage  per  acre  than  corn.  In 
other  tests  over  a  two-year  period, 
its  protein  content  averaged  nine  per 
cent  more  than  corn,  and  34  per  cent 
more  than  Atlas  sorghum.  While  it 
has  38  per  cent  less  sucrose  than 
corn,  it  has  51  per  cent  more  caro¬ 
tene. 

In  addition  to  its  great  yield  for 
silage,  the  new  sorghum  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  excellent  seedling  and 
plant  vigor,  and  drought  tolerance. 
Lodging  seems  never  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  unless  the  crop  is  allowed  to 
stand  too  long  in  the  field  or  is 
planted  too  thick.  The  light  reddish- 
orange  grain  does  not  have  the  tan¬ 
nin  content  or  dark  undercoat  of 
some  standard  forage  sorghum  va¬ 
rieties,  and  it  is  very  palatable  for 
livestock.  The  semi-sweet  stalk  seems 
especially  relished  by  dairy  cows. 

Recommended  for  Marginal  Land 

Hybrid  silage  sorghum  is  adapted 
to  northeastern  areas  wherever  late 
field  and  silage  corn  varieties  are 
grown.  It  is  recommended  particu¬ 
larly  for  marginal  land  where  corn 
does  not  do  well  either  in  good  or 
in  poor  years  because  of  the  thin 
soil.  Its  root  system  is  dense  and  fi¬ 
brous,  providing  good  plant  growth 
either  in  wet  or  dry  spots. 

For  best  yields,  the  sorghum  should 
be  grown  alone.  But  most  northeast¬ 
ern  farmers  who  have  grown  it  the 
past  two  seasons  have  put  it  in  with 
corn  to  improve  the  quality  and  pala- 
tability  of  their  silage.  For  this,  alter¬ 
nate  rows  or  multi-row  strips  of  sor¬ 
ghum  and  corn  are  better  than  grow¬ 
ing  both  together  within  the  row. 
When  grown  alone,  the  hybrid  sor¬ 
ghum  should  be  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre;  with 
corn,  four  to  six  pounds  are  recom¬ 
mended,  and  10  to  12  of  corn.  Where 
drilled  and  grown  like  oats,  30  to  35 
pounds  of  sorghum  per  acre  are 


recommended;  25  pounds  may  be 
enough  on  good  soils. 

Hybrid  Successful  in  New  York 

About  1,000  farmers  in  New  York 
State  grew  hybrid  sorghum  for  si¬ 
lage  last  year.  The  greatest  acreage 
was  grown  in  Washington,  Yates, 
Montgomery  and  Orange  Counties, 


What  Is  Sorghum? 

Native  to  Africa,  sorghum  is  an 
annual  warm-season  grass  now 
grown  on  more  than  20  million 
acres  in  the  United  States  for 
grain,  silage,  forage  and  syrup. 
About  81  per  cent  of  the  acreage 
is  grown  for  grain,  mostly  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Texas.  But  1.3  million 
acres,  chiefly  in  the  Central  West, 
are  used  for  silage,  and  twice  that 
number  for  forage.  Only  36,000 
acres,  principally  in  the  South,  are 
grown  for  syrup. 

While  not  unknown  in  the 
Northeast,  sorghum  has  been 
grown  here  only  on  a  relatively 
small  scale.  Yet  several  northeast¬ 
ern  states  have  recommended  it 
as  a  forage  and  silage  crop.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  agronomists  suggest  its 
combination  with  soybeans  for  si¬ 
lage  or  green  feed.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  Black  Amber  variety  of 
sorghum  is  regarded  as  a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  corn.  In  New  Jersey,  a 
seeding  rate  of  40  to  50  pounds  is 
recommended  for  sorghum  alone, 
or,  with  90  pounds  of  soybeans,  20 
pounds.  The  suggested  seeding 
dates  are  May  20  to  June  20  in 
northern  counties,  May  15  to  July 
5  in  southern.  Maryland  recom- 
mends  many  forage  sorghums,  too. 
For  silage,  cutting  should  be  made 
only  when  the  seed  is  fairly  ma¬ 
ture.  The  average  yield  of  sor¬ 
ghum  for  silage  is  reported  to  be 
9.3  tons  per  acre. 


and  for  a  first-hand  report  on  the 
new  crop,  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
visited  Yates  County  farms  where 
some  of  this  crop  was  ensiled. 

Success  with  the  hybrid  silage  sor¬ 
ghum  in  this  Finger  Lakes  area 
seemed  no  less  than  phenomenal.  The 
crop  of  Frank  Bloom  in  Barrington 
was  perhaps  typical;  last  year  he 
grew  eight  acres  of  the  straight  hy¬ 
brid  sorghum  and  also  some  mixed 
( cont’d  on  following  page) 


When  growing  silage  sorghum  with  corn,  alternate  rows  or  multi-row  strips 
are  desirable;  growing  sorghum  by  itself  is  best. 


And  for  better  fields  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Oats,  Hay  and  Pasture 

c Tioffman  Seeds 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


for 

BIGGER 

YIELDS 

of 

BETTER 

CORN 


FREE  SEED  GUIDE  . .  .  Write  today  to  Dept.  32-R 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid  I 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  COl 

Dept,  R  N -239,  Fryeburg,  M&lM 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNU 


The  tree  find  of  the  Cent¬ 
ury.  Produces  large  delici¬ 
ous  thin -shelled  English 
walnuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will  stand 
25’  below  without  injury. 
Makes  a  beautiful  fast¬ 
growing  shade  tree  with 
tropical  appearing  foliage, 
and  nuts. 


Plant  for  shade 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  —  Ideal  for 
home  gardens,  require  little  space 
but  produce  full  size  fruit  second 
or  third  year  after  planting.  Enjoy 
delicious  home  grown  fruit  from 
your  own  dwarf  trees.  We  have 
dwarf  peach,  plum,  cherry,  apple, 
and  pear. 


J  From  America’s  Largest  Direcf-to-You  Nurseries  - 
I  84  exciting,  colorful  pages.  Thousands  of  items. 
|  Featuring  the  NEW  All-America  selections. 
Many  premiums  and  gardening  tips. 

Send  postcard  today 

INTER-STATE  NURSERIES 

32  E  Street,  Hamburg,  Iowa 


■'"-^^-STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  3  yr.,  6-10"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 

Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 
ry  Postpaid  planting  time. 


Box  20- 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


NEW  GRAPES — New  Interlaken 
Seedless,  Delicious,  sweet,  fine- 
flavored,  entirely  seedless.  The 
crisp,  meaty  golden  berries  are 
just  like  California  grapes  but 
better  quality.  We  have  17  of 
the  newest  and  best  varieties  for 
commercial  planting  and  home  gardens. 

NUT  TREES — Something  new  for 
cold  climates.  Hall’s  Fruiting 
Almond.  Hardy  to  20-25  below 
zero.  A  beautiful  ornamental 
tree  covered  with  a  mass  of 
pink  bloom  in  the  spring.  In  the 
fall,  you  will  harvest  delicious  almonds.  We 
also  have  fiberts,  Chinese  chestnut,  Thomas 
black  walnut. 


also  lists  best 
blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  all  kinds 
of  standard  fruit 
trees,  peach,  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum, 
apricot,  quince 
and  nectarine.  New  everbearing  peach.  New 
everbearing  pear,  pears  from  August  till 
October. 

Miller’s  stock  is  guaranteed  to  grow.  We 
replace  free  anything  that  fails  to  grow. 
Write  for  catalog  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing 
all  varieties,  with  best  methods  of 
growing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-591,  Allen,  Md. 


FARMERS  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 

saved  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  26  years  we  have  been  in  business. 
WHY  NOT  CHECK  OUR  QUOTATION  PRICES  WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  PAYING. 

Write  in  for  our  free  weekly  truck  or  carload  quotation.  You  can  pick  up  by  truck 
at  our  Buffalo  plant  or  we  can  ship  cars  to  nearest  railroad  your  area. 

PIERCE  GRAIN  CORPORATION 
1040  Seneca  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


Harris  Fs  Panorama  Snapdragons 


■HARRIS  StIDS 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  "SHOW” 

You  can  win  ‘‘blue  ribbons"  from  everyone  who 
sees  it  with  a  display  of  Harris’  stunning  Panorama 
Snapdragons.  Their  rich  colors  and  the  tall  stately 
spikes,  packed  with  florets,  make  a  spectacular  dis¬ 
play.  Their  growth  is  so  husky  and  vigorous  that 
they  are  much  easier  to  grow  than  ordinary  snaps. 

Our  mixture  includes  crimson,  pink,  yellow, 
orange,  white  and  lavender. 

Seed  available  now — Potted  plants  after  May  15. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our 
Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

17  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 
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WILL  AMAZE  YOU  WITH  THEIR 
SIZE  AND  BEAUTY.  Spikes  3  to 
4  ft.  tall.  Guaranteed  to  bloom. 

THE  CHARMING,  NEW 
AMERICAN  SHAMROCK 

Wonderful  for  hanging  baskets, 
pots,  window  boxes,  borders, 
flower  beds.  Gorgeous  rose- 
pink  blooms  with  foliage  like 
a  four  leaf  clover.  Blossoms  ii 
5  or  6  weeks. 

49c  VALUE  FOR  ONLY  25c 
As  A  Special  Inducement  for  you  to 
plant  Jung's  famous  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  we 
will  send  you  6  of  these  grand  Gladioli, 

3  American  Shamrock  Bulbs  plus  a  pkt.  of 
the  Brilliant  Blare  Zinnia,  the  "All  America" 

Winner,  ALL  FOR  25c.  Also  beautiful  catalog 
of  seed,  nursery  bargains.  Includes  premium 
coupon.  Catalog  only  on  request. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  DepL  69  —  Randolph,  Wis. 


THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW 


HRgyster 


FERTILIZERS 


THE  MORE  YOU  GROW 


SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


New  Early  Tomato 

An  extremely  early  tomato,  often  ripening 
big  red  tomatoes  by  July  4th,  has  been 
developed  at  the  Jung  Farms  in  Wisconsin. 
You  can  obtain  a  trial  packet  of  this  tomato 
by  sending  lO*4  to  the  JUNG  SEED  CO., 
BOX  36,  RANDOLPH,  WIS.  They  will  not 
only  send  you  this  tomato  seed  but  also 
a  packet  of  the  glorious  Giant  Hybrid 
Zinnias  and  a  copy  of  their  52nd  catalog, 
America's  most  colorful  1959  seed  catalog. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUIMCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


P“CH  TREES  20cs 

APPLE  “ 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


—  SUPERIOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Vigorous,  true  to  name,  superior  SPARKLE 
strawberry  plants  are  available  from  the 
New  Jersey  Small  Fruits  Council,  Inc., 
Hammonton  Fru  t  Auction,  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey.  These  plants  were  grown  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  area  under  conditions  that  should  make 
them  as  free  of  virus  diseases  as  possible. 
Sold  in  1,000  lots  only  at  $20.00  per  thousand. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1959  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM,  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS  —  Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices  Place  your  order  now  for 
Spring  planting  while  specie  sand  sizes  are  available. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of  price  list  and  planting  guide. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES,  Box  65,  RIMMERSBURG,  PA. 


-  GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT!  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blu-green  SCOTCH  PINE,  AUS¬ 
TRIAN  PINE,  and  DOUGLAS  FIR  seedlings,  dis¬ 
ease  free.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERY,  BELMONT,  N.  Y. 


-  LEADING  KINDS  OF  - 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
FREE  PRICE  LIST.  ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  PLANT 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


-  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  LITERATURE  - 

On  GROWING  NUT  TREES.  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
And  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS.  Also  Price  List. 
Write:  A.  W.  RUHL,  BOX  32,  LANGHORNE,  PA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEAR F I  EL D,  PA. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

All  Newest  and  Standard  Varieties.  Free  Catalog. 
REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Catalog  Free 
M.  S.  PRYOR  &  CO.  R.F.D.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Sorghum  for  Silage 


( cont’d  from  preceding  page ) 
with  corn  and  with  millet.  On  rugged, 
hilltop  land  with  relatively  poor  soil, 
Bloom  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  yields  of  corn,  so  he  included  hy¬ 
brid  sorghum  in  his  plantings.  He 
harvested  about  400  tons  of  silage, 
the  most  he  has  ever  had.  Palata- 
bility  of  the  sorghum  silage  was  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  corn,  he  says, 
and  he  noted  that  the  silage  crops 
were  larger  where  the  sorghum  was 
planted  by  itself.  This  year,  Bloom 
says,  he  will  plant  less  corn  and 
more  hybrid  sorghum. 

Fifty  pounds  of  straight  hybrid 
sorghum  seeded  to  two  and  one-half 
acres  resulted  in  a  “terrific  yield”  for 
Lewis  Briggs,  who  also  farms  in 
Barrington.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  hybrid  sorghum  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  thin,  gravelly  and  poor- 
yielding  soil,  he  experimented  with 
his  first  planting.  He  seeded  in  rows 
and,  with  no  spraying  for  weeds,  cul¬ 
tivated  one  section  once,  another 
twice,  and  the  third  not  at  all.  In  the 
uncultivated  section,  Briggs  had  a 
bad  weed  problem  resulting  in  sor¬ 
ghum  only  up  “to  the  knees.”  But 
where  cultivated  once,  the  sorghum 
grew  shoulder  high  and,  where  twice, 
“head-high.”  Hardly  any  weeds  grew 
in  the  twice-cultivated  area,  Briggs 
reports,  it  evidently  being  shaded  out 
by  full  rows  of  heavily-leaved  stalks. 
Only  209  pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer 
were  used  per  acre.  Briggs  says  he, 
too,  is  going  to  order  more  hybrid 
sorghum  for  planting  this  year. 

At  Penn  Yan,  Walter  Nielsen,  who 
has  16  milking  cows  and  some  90 
head  of  beef  cattle,  drilled  hybrid 
sorghum  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds 
per  acre  in  combination  with  corn 
on  eight  acres  of  average  soil.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  amount  of  manure 
he  has  available,  he  used  less  than 
300  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer 
per  acre.  He  sprayed  and  cultivated 
only  once,  and  obtained  more  silage 
than  from  corn  alone.  Even  headed 
out,  the  sorghum  stood  up  well,  he 
says,  and  his  cows  seem  to  like  it  — 
“they  clean  up  everything.”  Nielsen  is 
sowing  hybrid  sorghum  with  corn 
again  this  year. 

Sorghum  Alone  Is  Worthwhile 

Apparently,  using  hybrid  sorghum 
as  a  companion  crop  has  no  damag¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  vigor  of  the  corn. 


However,  because  of  the  great  silage 
tonnage  from  straight  sorghum  seed¬ 
ing,  it  would  seem  very  much  worth¬ 
while  to  grow  it  by  itself  wherever 
adverse  conditions  exist — poor  soil, 
wet  or  dry  spots,  and  in  areas  where 
corn  more  often  does  bad  than  good. 
During  unusually  wet  weather,  mil¬ 
dew  may  appear  on  leaf  areas  next  to 
the  stalk,  but  this  occurs  on  corn, 
too.  While  not  important  anyway 
it  does  not  occur  during  normal  grow¬ 
ing  seasons. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who 
planted  sorghum  were  pleased  with 
the  crop  and  they  plan  to  plant  more. 
Carroll  W.  Christensen,  district  man¬ 
ager  of  DeKalb  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  which  developed  the  new 
hybrid,  suggests  that  failures  in  most 
cases  were  due  to  improper  planting 
practices.  “Hybrid  sorghum  is  a  new 
crop  for  almost  every  northeast 
farmer,”  he  says,  “and  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  problems.  Some  farmers  re¬ 
ported  that  sorghum  did  not  measure 
up  to  expectations  because  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  wet  and  cool  growing  season, 
but  we  feel  with  a  nomal  year  sor¬ 
ghum  will  have  a  place  on  their  farm.” 
When  planting  sorghum  alone,  use 
special  plates  with  a  corn  planter, 
Christensen  advises.  Many  farmers 
drill  in  seven-inch  rows  and  do  no 
cultivation.  If  sorghum  is  to  be 
mixed  with  corn,  it  is  better  to  place 
a  handful  on  top  of  the  corn  at  the 
end  of  each  row,  letting  the  sorghum 
mix  down  through  the  corn  as  you 
plant,  Christensen  says. 

The  generally  high  yields  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  various,  often  ad¬ 
verse,  growing  conditions  over  such 
a  wide  area  the  past  two  years  would 
appear  to  rule  out  climatic  or  topo¬ 
graphic  unadaptability  as  a  reason 
for  any  poor  crops.  Farmers  in  the 
Northeast  who  have  soil  which  pro¬ 
duces  sufficient  silage  from  corn 
only  in  good  years  might  well  try 
this  new  hybrid  silage  sorghum  with 
every  expectation  of  success.  Those 
with  good  soil,  but  too  limited  acre¬ 
age  for  adequate  silage,  might  also 
try  the  hybrid  sorghum  alone  or  in 
combination  with  corn  to  fulfill  their 
feed  needs.  If  unsure  whether  the 
new  sorghum  will  be  profitable  to 
you,  a  comparative  planting  like 
Lewis  Briggs’  this  year  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer. 

W.  C.  Smith 


Potatoes  Processed: 

One  Out  of  Six 

Potato  processing  is  big  business  — 
and  a  good  consumer  for  American 
potato  farmers.  More  than  41  million 
hundredweight,  about  one  out  of 
every  six  sacks,  are  used  to  make 
potato  products,  particularly  chips 
and  shoestring  potatoes.  The  volume 
being  used  for  these,  and  for  frozen 
french  fries  and  dehydrated,  is  on 
the  increase,  too. 

Chippers  want  potatoes  that  pro¬ 
duce  good  quality  chips;  they  are 
most  interested  in  fall  varieties  that 
store  well.  Generally,  they  obtain 
stock  from  Florida  in  early  Spring, 
and  the  volume  of  new  potatoes  they 
use  then  increases  as  other  areas 
come  into  production. 

Maine  and  Idaho  produce  most  of 


the  frozen  french  fries,  with  Idaho 
leading  in  dehydrated  potatoes. 
Starch  and  flour  plants,  large  users 
of  diverted  and  low  quality  potatoes, 
are  located  in  heavy  fall  producing 
areas  —  Maine,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Washington,  North  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  Other  plants  producing 
canned  potatoes  and  other  products 
are  located  throughout  most  of  the 
country  with  exception  of  the  South. 


Prof.  F.  H.  Emmert,  University  of 
Connecticut,  reports  that  at  least 
13  states  in  the  apple  growing  region 
are  using  foliar  analysis  either  as  a 
research  tool  or  as  a  service  to  grow¬ 
ers,  or  both.  In  many  areas,  growers 
are  charged  a  fee,  the  average  being 
about  $12.50  per  sample.  Emmert  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  actual  cost  would  be 
about  $16.50. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 
GREATEST 
HEATING  ECONOMY! 


RITE  WAY 


WITH  A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 

FURNACE 

•  Save  up  to  80%  in 
fuel  costs 

•  Fully  automatic- 
burns  coal  too 

•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood-convenience  of 
gas  or  oil 

Free  installation  planning 
service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

1010-C  E.  Main  St. 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


oiflll  NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural-looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re- 
*  turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
prun  un  Ufiurv  Just  Bend  name  and  ad- 
OCnU  IlU  lYlUIlLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-692 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  sulfer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  ..  .with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


SAFE 


c  NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  wafer  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won't  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO 

CORPORATION 


90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDW1CK,  N.  J. 


NUMtfi 

My  name  is  John  Winters  and  “nerves"  made  my  life! 
miserable.  So  compare  my  suffering  with  yours  and  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  happiest  news  in  years— for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages.  Yes,  I  suffered  with  the  agony 
that  so  often  builds  up  from  simple  nervous  distress- 
tensions.  fears,  anxiety— jitters,  quivers,  flutters,  head¬ 
aches.  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite.  No  one  seemed  to 
understand.  I  was  growing  older,  worried  about  family,  j 
job,  money,  health— almost  frantic  at  times!  I  tried  so 
many  things.  Then  one  day  I  consulted  a  famous 
Doctor  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  an  amazing 
new  medical  discovery— new  and  different,  the  safest 
and  greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  long  experience.  I  am  so 
happy  I  want  everv  one  who  suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranquilizing  help  for  reeling  calm  all  day- 
for  sleeping  well  at  night— for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
of  “nerves”.  Please  send  your  name  and  address  and 
I’ll  make  you  a  free  gift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 
John  Winters,  Apt.  3903,  313  E.  53  St..  NY  22.  NY 

BARGAINS 


Buy  Wholesale — Save  Money 

Appliances,  Jewelry,  IBooks,  Watches, 
Clothing,  Hi-Fi,  Radios,  Clocks,  Mel- 
Mac,  Wallets,  Cameras,  Lamps,  Etc. 

FREE  CATALOG 

JAY  NORRIS  CO. 

487- RX  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
marched  up  to  Congress  to  face  criti¬ 
cal  questioning  by  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  marched  back  to 
USDA  to  nurse  his  wounds,  and 
then  marched  up  again  to  go  through 
the  whole  routine  once  more  for  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Nothing  much  was  gained,  except 
to  put  the  two  opposing  points  of 
view  clearly  and  cleanly  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  record. 

Benson  was  clearly  suffering  from 
loss  of  the  complete  support  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  only 
major  farm  organization  which  had 
been  on  his  side.  The  Farm  Bureau 
was  unhappy  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  requests  for  farm  price  supports 
to  be  set  at  between  75  and  90  per 
cent  of  market  prices,  or  between 
zero  and  90  per  cent  of  parity.  It 
held  that  no  agriculture  secretary 
should  have  so  much  personal  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Benson  wants  the  “percentage  of 
market  prices”  idea  very  badly;  the 
zero-to-90-per  cent  of  what  he  calls 
“outmoded”  parity  is  his  second 
choice.  The  opposition  saw  little 
difference.  In  either  case,  they 
charged,  Benson  would  cut  farm 
prices  badly  and  “how  can  you  im¬ 
prove  farm  income  by  cutting 
prices’” , 

Benson  responded  that  you  in¬ 
crease  farm  earnings  by  letting  prices 
drop  to  the  point  where  farmers 
will  have  a  much  greater  market 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  where  they  will  have  freedom  to 


Snowshoes  Are 

That  nearly  forgotten  joy,  walking 
on  snow,  is  slowly  coming  back. 
People  are  finding  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  walking  than  the  re¬ 
liable  snowshoe. 

Of  course,  in  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west  and  our  own  Alaska,  snowshoes 
never  lost  favor;  a  man  up  there 
needs  snowshoes  to  break  trail  for 
his  dog  team.  Without  them,  Cana¬ 
dian  Mounties  would  be  marooned 
in  the  wilderness.  Many  of  our 
United  States  Forest  Rangers  are 
also  dependent  on  snowshoes  as  a 
means  of  getting  around.  Country 
people  and  farmers  have  always 
found  them  of  real  use,  too. 

But  as  skiing  grew  popular  as  a 
sport,  snowshoeing  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  unusual.  It  lost  favor 
for  fun;  it  was  only  a  utilitarian 
endeavor.  Thanks  lately  to  the  desire 
of  people  to  find  pleasure  in  the  snow 
without  skis,  however,  snowshoes  are 
being  brought  out  of  attics  and  they 
are  being  purchased  from  second¬ 
hand  dealers  and  sporting  goods 
stores.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  forest 
trail,  unbroken  fields  of  snow,  and 
wonderful  opportunities  for  photo¬ 
graphing  scenes  of  splendor  are 
bringing  snowshoes  back. 

Learning  to  walk  on  snowshoes  is 
simple.  Just  do  not  let  one  foot  step 
upon  the  other.  After  only  a  few 
minutes  of  practice,  a  beginner  loses 
awkwardness  and  actually  forgets  he 
has  snowshoes  on.  Then,  walking  at 
his  own  speed,  he  can  enjoy  the  win¬ 
ter  wonderland. 

Winter  resorts  are  welcoming  the 
return  of  the  snowshoe;  it  is  bring- 
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make  their  own  planting  decisions 
and  not  have  to  depend  on  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  money. 

The  opposition  quickly  responded 
that  Benson  is  trying  to  make  farm¬ 
ers  live  on  free*market  prices,  while 
everybody  else  is  setting  his  prices 
at  profitable  levels. 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
concluded  its  two  programs  of  buy¬ 
ing  pork  and  turkey  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program  to  prop  sag¬ 
ging  prices.  Total  turkey  buying  was 
23,560,000  pounds  and  spending 
reached  almost  $8  million.  Total  pork 
buying  was  almost  20  million  pounds 
and  spending  reached  $9,292,000. 

❖  *  * 

USDA  has  issued  planting  guides 
calling  for  plantings  of  four  per  cent 
fewer  acres  to  fresh  summer  vege¬ 
tables,  four  per  cent  less  fresh  fall 
vegetables,  nine  per  cent  less  sum¬ 
mer  melons,  four  per  cent  less  vege¬ 
tables  for  commercial  processing, 
and  the  same  1959  acreages  of  sweet 
potatoes  as  were  planted  in  1958. 

The  Department  issued  a  warning 
while  calling  for  a  10  per  cent  cut 
in  early  summer  potatoes,  a  six  per 
cent  cut  in  late  summer  acreage,  and 
a  12  per  cent  slash  in  plantings  of 
fall  spuds.  The  warning  was  that  no 
program  is  contemplated  for  divert¬ 
ing  surplus  potatoes  from  market 
this  year  and  “any  Departmental  as¬ 
sistance  to  potato  producers  in  any 
state  or  area  will  be  conditioned 
upon  strict  compliance  with  the 
acreage  guides.”  Harry  Lando 


Back 

ing  business  to  them.  In  Vermont, 
snowshoeing  is  often  a  family  type 
of  sport  where  father,  mother,  and 
children  trek  cross-country  or  up 
mountains. 

Snowshoes  cost  from  $15  to  $30; 
there  is  no  further  expense.  Comfort¬ 
able  hiking  shoes,  or  even  galoshes 
over  thick-soled  shoes,  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  and  woolen  socks  and  mittens 
should  be  worn. 

Snowshoeing  offers  a  form  of 
both  travel  and  exercise  that  is  in¬ 
vigorating  and  tough.  Many  a  snow- 
shoer  has  come  back  from  a  day’s 
tramp  hot,  tired  and  ready  for  a 
hearty  meal  and  a  well-deserved  rest. 
Try  it  sometime,  you’ll  be  glad  you 
did.  When  the  snow’s  piled  high,  you 
will  find  that  snowshoes  get  you 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Mary  Perkins 


Snowshoes  are  not  expensive,  and 
their  use  is  practical  and  healthful 
—  and  fun. 
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This  is  the  home  study  course 

can  change  your  whole  life! 

THE  FIELD  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
OFFERS  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  to 

both  women  and  men  for  careers  as 
Practical  Nurses,  Nurse's  Aides, 
Nurse-Companions,  Doctor's  Office 
Nurses,  Infant  Nurses,  and  as  Hos¬ 
pital  Attendants. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  NOT  RE¬ 
QUIRED.  Easy-to-understand  course, 
complete  with  pictures  and  written 
in  plain  everyday  language.  Students 
up  to  65  accepted. 

IN  JUST  A  FEW  SHORT  MONTHS 
FROM  NOW  you  should  be  able  to 
accept  your  first  cases.  Our  graduates 
report  making  $40  to  $65  a  week 
and  more. 

BUT  THE  IMPORTANT  THING  IS  •• 
S«t  FREE  information  NOW  without 
cost  or  obligation.  You  get  FREE 
sample  lesson  pages  and  our  FREE 
Nursing  folder  by  clipping  the  cou¬ 
pon  at  the  right  and  sending  it  of 
a  postcard  to  us  immediately.  Your 
FREE  material  will  reach  you  by 
return  mail. 


POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

^cj, 44 MW  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago  5,  111. 


BE  A  NURSE! 


LEARN  PRACTICAL  NURSING  AT  HOME 
IN  A  FEW  SHORT  MONTHS 

What  our  Graduates  say: 


>  thank'10*’ 


'*atch  v^r*  e-a  , 

—  '  Borgia 


21  ie*el>"tf ses 


I  took  your'~'~~ 


Mail  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  sample  lesson  page 


POST  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

44M29  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago  5,  III. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  FREE  sample 
lesson  pages,  and  your  FREE  folder. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . 


•  ZONE _ STATE . 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  V 


M  7  95 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  I 
•/s  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from  _ 

25’  wetl.  I"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup- 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 

or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  l'/4*  inlet: _ 

I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B.  New  Jersey 


(i  LARGER  ra  CLEARERj 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 

With  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name,  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  N-365,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Luxurious  RUPTURE 

COMFORT 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Pat.  No.  2606551 

GOLDEN  CROWN 
yl  RUPTURE-EASER  © 

A  spectacular  victory  in  the  fight 

against  reducible  inguinal  hernia! 
A  miracle  in  comfort!  For  the  first 
time,  a  truss  built  entirely  of  soft, 
resilient  foam  rubber  covered  with  a 
cool,  skin-soothing  inner  cloth  lining 
and  a  durable  pre-shrunk  fabric  outer  covering. 

Can’t  wrinkle,  curl,  bind  no  matter  how  you  move. 

Flat  foam  rubber  groin  pad  holds  rupture  snugly 
yet  gently.  Completely  adjustable  —  no  fitting.  Venti¬ 
lated  for  cool  comfort.  Washable.  The  truss  you’ve 
prayed  for.  Order  now.  Give  measure  around  lowest 
part  of  abdomen  —  indicate  right,  left  or  double. 

30-day  money  back  guarantee.  Single  side  $9.95, 
double  $10.95.  Postpaid  except  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 

Dept.  RY-293  811  Wyandotte 

Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


CHAMPION- BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  UP  TO  70  FEET 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
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CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 


□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . . 

□  Trust  Account  for - 


Name . 

Address. 
City . 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 


25 


23 


THE  HENYARD 


rheumatism,  neuritis,  sciatica,  lumbago,  bursitis 

A  Heartening  Letter  To  Sufferers 


DEAR  FRIEND: 

I  know  what  it  means  to 
8 uffer  with  the  recurring 
pains  of  arthritis  —  and 
sciatica,  too!  I  also  know 
what  it  means  to  hunt  and 
search  for  relief.  I  suffered 
my  first  real  attack  in  Lon¬ 
don  many  years  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  used  at  least 
five  doctors  and  tried  prac¬ 
tically  everything  under  the  sun  I  heard  about. 
So  I  was  really  skeptical  when  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  executive  in  one  of  America's  leading  medical 
laboratories,  told  me  that  they  had  a  remarkable 
formula  for  the  pain  of  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  neuritis,  lumbago  and  bursitis. 

This  was  several  years  ago.  I  tried  the  new 
formula  (now  known  as  NORKON)  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  happiest  comfort  I  had  known  in  years. 
With  Norkon,  I  could  now  obtain  blessed  relief 
from  the  distressing  pain  as  it  came  back  from 
time  to  time. 

So  I  told  my  son,  Rawley,  about  it.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  with  arthritis  of  the  spine  for  19  years  — 
agonizing,  often  crippling  attacks.  He,  too,  had 
tried  everything — the  finest  doctors,  visits  to 
leading  medical  clinics,  even  an  operation.  So 
naturally,  he,  too,  was  skeptical.  But  let  Rawley 
tell  you  his  own  story. 

Son  Tells  How  He  Suffered 
"When  Dad  gave  me  the  Tablets,  I  thought  to 
myself:  ‘What’s  the  use — just  another  pill’,  and 
I  tossed  the  little  bottle  into  a  dresser  drawer. 
X  just  continued  with  another  medicine  I  was 
taking  at  the  time.  Then  one  cold  night  I  woke 
up  in  agony  with  an  unusually  bad  attack.  1 
went  to  the  bathroom  and  found  my  regular 
medicine  used  up. 

"As  I  walked  the  floor,  I  remembered  the 
Norkon  Tablets  and  took  some  as  directed.  In 
about  20  minutes,  the  pain  had  eased  enough 
for  me  to  doze  off.  I  didn’t  sleep  too  well,  but 
on  taking  several  more  Tablets  in  the  morning, 
I  was  able  to  go  to  work.  Before  the  day  was 
out,  taking  the  Tablets  as  directed,  I  felt  really 
comfortable,  something  I  had  not  known  in  years! 
"My  work  takes  me  all  over  America,  in  all 


kinds  of  weather,  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  damp. 
I  am  never  %ithout  my  Norkon  Tablets  and  I 
am  able  to  work  and  live  in  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Norkon 
never  causes  me  nausea  or  upset  stomach,  such 
as  I  have  experienced  with  other  medicines  and 
tablets  in  the  past.  This  is  my  story."  (R.  M.) 

Helped  Sisters,  Many  Others 
My  two  sisters,  Minnie  and  Sally,  had  suffered 
for  many  years  with  arthritic  pains  and  attacks. 
Both  said  that  the  casing  of  pain  with  Norkon 
was  the  most  consoling  comfort  they  had  ever 
experienced  from  a  medicine. 

Soon  I  w’as  giving  it  to  others  who  suffered. 
They  gave  me  wonderful,  amazing  reports  of  re¬ 
lief.  So  I  decided  to  form  a  Company  and  make 
Norkon  generally  available.  Already,  nearly  two 
million  Tablets  have  been  sold  and  testimonials 
of  the  highest  praise  have  come  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Money  Back  Without  Question 

Please  save  extra  COD  charges  by  sending  bills, 
check  or  money  order.  It  is  absolutely  safe  to  do 
so.  The  price  is  $3.00  for  the  regular  large  size, 
which  most  people  order.  It  saves  you  money, 
giving  over  4  times  as  many  tablets  as  the  $1.00 
size.  The  promise  of  relief  is  so  truly  fine — and 
YOU  RISK  NOTHING!  If  you  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  Norkon's  relief,  YOUR 
MONEY  IS  REFUNDED  promptly  and  without 
Question.  Please  send  today. 

Sincerely,  Paul  McCoy. 

j - 1 

J  Paul  McCoy,  Norkon  Dept.  2902 
|  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y.  1 

I  Please  send  Norkon  Tablets  as  checked.  I  I 
enclose  (  )  Money.  Send  COD  (  ).  • 

Ilf  I  am  not  satisfied  within  10  days  you  I 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

|  (  )  Introductory  Size  $1.00. 

,  (  )  Money -Saving  $3.00  size. 

(Over  4  times  bigger) 

|  Name  .  | 

|  Address  .  | 

I  City  and  State . | 


IN  ONLY  15  MINUTES 


with  BOTH  hands  .  . .  this  FAST ,  EASY,  ABC  WA) 

Send  for  FREE  Sample  Lesson,  today!  I  will  include 
5  popular  "play-at-once”  songs  —  a  Note  Selecto 
for  your  right  hand  —  and  ..my  Patented  Automata 
Chord  Selector  which  enables  you  to  strike  simple  bas: 
chords  with  your  left  hand  instantly.  No  “tricks”— thi: 
marvelous  new  method  teaches  you  to  read  notes.  Yoi 
learn  by  playing  simple  single  note  melodies  with  on< 
hand  and  beautiful  simple  resonant  bass  chord  accom¬ 
paniments  with  the  other.  No  tedious  scales.  No  boring 
exercises.  No  dreary  practice.  Just  fun  and  frolic  al 
the  piano.  Simply  send  name,  address,  and  10c  for  post, 
age  and  handling  to  DEAN  ROSS.  45  West  45  St.. 
Studio  C-7251,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lack  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  'Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee. 
F  D  C  C  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
rllLL  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  free.  Please  enclose  10c  for 
handling.  Supply  limited.  Send  TODAY. 
E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48K2,  Marshall,  Michigan 


From  Broilers  to  Pheasants 

Have  you  seen  how  some  broiler- 
men  have  turned  to  game  birds  as  a 
business  venture?  They  seem  to  be 
doing  successfully,  too.  e.  b. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  made  a 
success  of  rearing  pheasants  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  initiative. 
No  doubt  others  will  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  to  a  limited  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  many  commercial 
broiler  raisers  should  turn  their  fa¬ 
cilities  over  to  rearing  pheasants  by 
the  thousands,  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  anyone  having  a  successful 
enterprise.  The  marketing  end  is 
where  the  energy  must  be  spent, 
and  most  commercial  broiler  raisers 
have  no  interest  or  desire  to  market 
their  own  product.  In  many  cases 
they  probably  could  successfully 
market  their  broilers.  One  man  had 
to  resort  to  dressing  out,  freezing 
and  retailing  his  birds  in  order  to 
make  a  living.  He  did  fine. 


Don't  Slight  the  Pullets 
on  Protein 

I  have  100  Leghorn  pullets  and 
believe  that  it  would  take  about  635 
pounds  of  mash  until  the  cockerels 
were  sold  and  the  pullets  ready  to 
lay.  What  ingredients  in  what  quan¬ 
tity  can  I  use  to  make  a  suitable 
mash?  Can  I  use  sardine  oil  and 
sour  milk?  mrs.  e.  l.  e. 

The  following  formula,  totalling 
635  pounds  as  suggested,  makes  a 
suitable  mash  for  growing  pullets: 
300  pounds  corn  m^l,  100  wheat 
middlings,  100  pulverized  oats,  100 
meat  scrap,  25  wheat  bran,  five  salt 
and  five  pounds  bone  meal.  Pouring 


Poultry  Diagnostic 
Laboratories 


No  Investment, 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sarn¬ 
ies  Supplied  without  cost, 
rite  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

Tanners  shoe  co. 

135  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


SAVE  ON  WORK  CLOTHES 

SHIRTS  700  ea.  3  for  $1.95 
PANTS  950  ea.  2  for  $1.85 

Laundered,  pressed,  excellent  condition. 
Ready  for  long  wear.  Values  to  $4.00  when 
new.  Send  $2.00  deposit  with  order,  balance 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Free  32  page  Bargain  Catalogue  of 
new  and  used  clothing. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  RN-8,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


DOLLS!  DOLLS!  DOLLS! 


LEARN  world’s  most  fascinating  business.  We 
teach  you  to  repair,  make ,  sell  all  kinds  of  Dolls  and 
accessories.  Study  at  home.  Earn  while  you  learn. 
Start  your  own  business  part  or  full-time.  We  show 
you  how.  FREE  catalog  without  obligation. 

THE  DOLL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 

Studio  RN -29 

11826  San  Vicente  Blvd.  •  Los  Angeles  49.  Californio 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  something?  Write  today  lor  New 
Booklet— “THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE.”  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  ol 
success.  Praised  and  en-| 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,| 

Dept.B-73  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin! 


FREE 

booklet 


YOUR  CI/'IKJ  DRY?  INFLAMED? 

0*vir'!  SORE?  ITCHY? 

Your  skin  is  tender  tissue.  .  .it  requires 
special  care  when  disturbed.  A  longtime 
favorite  on  the  famous  B  &  T  list  is 
CALENDULA  OINTMENT.  .  .it  acts  not 
only  to  SOOTHE  but  to  HEAL!  Calen¬ 
dula's  remarkable  action  works  to  check 
infection,  to  soothe  inflamed  tissue,  to 
speed  complete  healing.  For  your  skin — 
and  baby’s  itchy  diaper  rash — use  the 
soothing  aids  of  CALENDULA  OINT¬ 
MENT.  Send  $1  for  Special  Introductory 
Offer.  BOERICKE  &  TAFEL, 

Dept.  A,  1011  Arch  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


HOW  I  RELIEVE  MY 


ASTHMA 


ATTACKS  IN  15  MINUTES 

Will  Share  Secret 


Friends,  if  you’ve  been  up  all  night  with 
an  asthma  attack  that  made  you  choke 
wheeze  and  gasp  for  breath,  you’ll  want  to 
hear  how  I  won  my  fight  against  asthma 
suffering.  Yes,  let  me  tell  you  how  even 
little  things,  like  changes  in  the  weather 
drove  me  into  violent  fits  of  asthmatic 
coughing.  Find  how  my  life  was  almost 
ruined  by  the  torture  of  asthma  that  left  me 
too  weak  to  go  out.  .  .too  afraid  to  remain 
home  alone.  Then  let  me  tell  you  in  plain, 
simple  every  day  language  how  I  quickly, 
easily  and  safely  found  glorious  relief  from 
the  racking  misery  of  asthma.  Learn  how  I 
got  FAST  HELP  FOR  ASTHMA.  Yes,  friends, 
by  writing  today,  you  receive  absolutely 


free  and  without  obligation,  a  letter  from 
me.  .  .telling  how  I  won  my  fight  against 
asthma  suffering.  How  I  found  relief  so 
great. I  now  devote  my  time  sharing  my 
secret  with  people  who  suffer  as  I  once 
suffered.  To  hear  from  me  jut  send  your 
name  and  address  to  — 

CLARA  BAILEY,  APT.  30-Y 
21  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
You’ll  receive  my  heart  warming,  inspira¬ 
tional,  letter  telling  my  secret.  .  .the  secret 
that  may  bring  relief  to  you.  Learn  WHAT 
TO  DO  WHEN  ASTHMA  STRIKES!  You 
are  buying  nothing.  .  .nothing  will  be  sent 
C.O.D.  My  information  is  FREE. 


State  poultry  disease  diagnostic 
laboratories  perform  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  free  of  charge  to  poultrymen. 
All  northeastern  states  have  one  or 
more.  Generally,  poultrymen  are 
asked  to  deliver,  preferably  in  person, 
typically  sick  birds,  alive  if  possible, 
and  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
flock  including  feed,  housing,  immuni¬ 
zation,  and  extent  of  mortality  and 
morbidity.  Some  laboratories  provide 
forms  for  this  information;  all  will 
supply  instructions.  In  any  case, 
telephone  or  write  to  the  nearest 
laboratory  to  check  the  time  they 
are  open  and  to  obtain  instructions. 
The  official  poultry  disease  diagnostic 
laboratories  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  are: 

NEW  YORK 

East  Aurora  —  NYS  Poultry  Diagnostic 
Laboratory,  26  South  Grove  St. 

Eastport  —  Duck  Disease  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Farmingdale  —  Regional  Veterinary  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute. 

Ithaca  —  NYS  Veterinary  College,  Cornell 
University. 

Kingston  —  NYS  Poultry  Diagnostic  Lab¬ 
oratory,  88  Prince  St. 

Oneonta  —  NYS  Poultry  Diagnostic  Lab¬ 
oratory,  6  Country  Club  Road. 

MAINE 

Orono  —  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  Dept,  of 
Animal  Pathology,  University  of  Maine. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Durham  —  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Poultry  Science,  Nesmith 
Hall,  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

VERMONT 

Burlington  —  Animal  Pathology  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Vermont. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst  —  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory, 
Paige  Laboratory,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Waltham  —  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory, 
Waltham  Field  Station,  240  Beaver  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kingston  —  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory, 
East  Farm,  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

CONNECTICUT 

Storrs  —  Department  of  Animal  Diseases, 
University  of  Connecticut,  North  Eagle- 
ville  Road. 


sardine  oil  on  the  mash  at  intervals 
would  not  be  of  any  value,  but  sour 
milk  is  good  to  use.  Of  course,  you 
would  also  feed  scratch  grain. 

Your  suggestion  that  the  mixture 
of  635  pounds  would  take  care  of 
100  straight-run  Leghorns  until  cock¬ 
erels  were  sold  and  pullets  ready  to 
lay  raises  an  interesting  point.  One 
could  stretch  out  mash  by  feeding 
heavily  on  grain.  If  the  pullets  had 
the  use  of  a  good  range,  chances  are 
that  a  good  bunch  could  be  raised. 
The  mash  would  need  to  be  fed  in 
about  equal  parts  with  grain  for  the 
first  10  weeks,  after  which  the  cock¬ 
erels  would  be  sold  and  the  balance 
of  the  mash  used  for  the  pullets 
along  with  a  heavy  grain  feeding 
program.  I  do  not  recommend  the 
idea,  however,  as  you  would  raise 
better  pullets  using  a  commercial 
mash  at  least  for  the  first  10  weeks. 
After  that  age,  the  mash  mixture 
would  work  out  fairly  well. 


Dressing  of  Ducks 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  kill  and 
dress  Muscovy  ducks?  I  have  several 
hundred  and  it  is  very  difficult  work 
without  slaughtering  equipment. 
Where  can  I  purchase  this  equip¬ 
ment.  j.  s. 

Killing  and  dressing  of  several 
hundred  Muscovy  ducks  certainly  is 
a  problem  if  you  are  not  properly 
equipped.  Removing  feathers  re¬ 
quires  considerable  time;  the  duck 
must  be  debrained.  Water  must  be 
at  least  180  degrees  and  the  duck 
doused  up  and  down  several  times. 
Your  county  agent  will  supply  you 
with  some  sources  of  equipment. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Production,  Credit 
and  Broilers 

James  Mendelsohn,  Belfast,  Me., 
processor,  says  that  competition  and 
the  constant  need  to  cut  costs  and 
improve  quality  led  to  integration  of 
broilers  in  his  area,  and  it  is  “not  .  .  . 
to  his  liking.”  Maine’s  broilers  top 
N.  Y.  City  quotations  regularly,  he 
claims,  because  the  State  has  had 
an  excellent  inspection  system  for 
years.  Regretting  that  there  is  no 
effective  method  of  curbing  produc¬ 
tion,  he  suggests  reserve  funds  for 
glut  times.  Mendelsohn  is  confident 
that  “we  can  go  along  making  con¬ 
tinued  gains  in  almost  every  line.” 
Kenneth  Hood  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  ascribes 
the  growth  of  integration  in  part  to 
the  unwillingness  of  banks  to  supply 
credit  to  broiler  growers.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  he  says,  the  American  Bankers 
Assn,  is  becoming  interested  in 
sound  loans  to  independent  poultry 
operators. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Nutrition, 

By  W.  R.  Ewing . $12.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  &  Marsden .  7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull... .  6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Poultry  Disease  Review: 

Pathologists  discuss  control  measures 
for  bronchitis ,  fowl  cholera ,  capillaria 


At  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  Institute  of  Poultry  Dis¬ 
eases  in  New  Brunswick  last  month, 
Roy  Luginbuhl,  poultry  pathologist 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  bron¬ 
chitis  in  less  than  three  weeks.  It  re¬ 
quires  inoculation  and  re-inoculation 
of  living  embryos  with  virus  from  a 
suspected  flock,  he  said,  and  each  of 
three  passages  lasts  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  the  disease  has 
run  its  course,  and  the  poultryman 
can  then  have  an  indication  of  what 
caused  his  birds  to  be  sick.  Because 
this  is  usually  too  late  for  practical 
treatment,  Dr.  Luginbuhl  suggested 
a  quicker  way  to  find  out  if  a  flock 
has  bronchitis:  put  some  suspected 
chickens  in  a  pen  with  a  bird  previ¬ 
ously  isolated  and  known  to  be  free 
of  the  disease,  and  if  the  birds  have 
bronchitis  the  healthy  chicken  will 
show  symptoms  within  as  short  a 
period  as  24  hours. 

Luginbuhl’s  Connecticut  recommen¬ 
dations  for  bronchitis  control,  essen- 


Immunization  against  bronchitis  by 
the  xoater  method  should  be  done  for 
broilers  at  two  loeeks,  for  layers  at 
12  to  16. 

tially  the  same  as  New  Jersey’s, 
called  for  use  of  either  the  intra¬ 
nasal  or  water  method  in  generally 
contaminated  poultry  areas  and  on 
any  farms  where  a  definite  diagnosis 
of  bronchitis  has  ever  been  made. 
Stock  being  raised  for  layers  should 
be  vaccinated  at  12  to  16  weeks,  not 
later  than  16,  he  argued,  and  broiler 
stock  at  two  weeks.  If  a  natural  out¬ 
break  occurs  during  the  growing 
period,  he  said,  vaccination  is  not 
necessary.  New  Jersey  poultry  speci¬ 
alist  John  Bezpa,  said  that  any  fail¬ 
ures  in  vaccination  would  probably 
result  from  improper  timing  or 
faulty  application.  Every  poultry- 
man  should  know  the  facts  about 
immunization,  he  urged,  and  should 
be  on  hand  at  time  of  vaccination. 

The  Connecticut  researchers  warn¬ 


ed  that  labels  tell  nothing  of  the 
strength — the  titer — of  poultry  vac¬ 
cines.  A  bottle  of  one  can  equal  10 
of  another  because  of  this  difference, 
he  said.  While  vaccines  must  meet 
safety  and  potency  tests,  he  declared, 
their  effectiveness  can  also  be  re¬ 
duced  by  improper  storage. 

Calling  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  for  control  of  fowl  cholera,  Otto 
Schwabe,  pathologist  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Vineland  laboratory,  sug¬ 
gested  dong  it  on  an  area  or  zone 
basis.  As  a  beginning,  he  proposed 
making  Vineland  the  center  of  a 
three-mile  zone  within  which  all 
poultry  farms  would  be  enrolled  in 
a  control  program.  By  means  of 
records  and  visits,  they  would  be 
classified  into  thre  groups:  (A)  those 
not  known  to  be  infected  with 
cholera;  (B)  those  not  now  with  the 
disease  but  which  have  had  it  in  the 
past;  and  (C)  farms  that  are  free  of 
the  disease. 

According  to  Schwabe’s  plan,  “A” 
farms  would  be  placed  under  quaran¬ 
tine  to  prevent  movement  of  infected 
birds.  These  farms  would  receive 
special  aid  from  a  board  composed  of 
a  pathologist,  a  feed  man  and  a 
hatchery  man  to  discover  ways  of 
eliminating  the  disease.  “B”  and  “C” 
farms  would  be  kept  under  observa¬ 
tion,  with  questionnaires  to  be  used 
to  keep  in  touch  with  developments. 
As  progress  was  made  in  ridding  the 
three-  mile  zone  of  cholera,  Schwabe 
said,  the  circle  would  be  enlarged. 
Similar  zones  would  be  created 
around  the  diagnostic  laboratory  in 
New  Brunswick  and  the  proposed 
laboratory  at  Baker’s  Point  near 
Trenton.  Eventually  the  three  zones 
would  cover  the  State.  Dr.  Schwabe 
also  warned  about  a  dangerous  trend 
in  fowl  pox,  and  he  proposed  that 
the  State  pay  half  the  costs  of  eradi¬ 
cating  typhoid,  now  known  to  exist 
in  13  New  Jersey  flocks. 

John  Grun,  assistant  pathologist  at 
the  Rutgers  Station,  observed  that 
good  poultry  husbandry  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  serious 
problem  of  capillaria,  i.e.,  hair  or 
thread  worms.  Cleaning  and  drying 
houses  thoroughly  before  moving 
birds  in  would  help,  he  thought,  as 
would  maintaining  dry  litter,  removal 
of  sick  birds  and  keeping  birds  off 
manure.  Vitamin  A  in  oil  has  been 
found  helpful  in  controlling  the 
worms,  Grun  declared. 


rp  Ernest  Grant 

The  success  of  immunization  against  diseases  this  Spring  can  be  measured 
by  the  health  of  the  birds  to  be  housed  for  laying  next  Fall. 


FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 
LARGE  EGGS  •  HIGHER  PROFITS 

W  E  N  E 

We’ve  been  supplying  poultrymen  with  WENE  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  for  over  40  years.  We’ve  constantly  improved  this 
breed  with  the  best  of  Leghorn  bloodstrains  to  give  you  these 
advantages:  Early  production.  High  sustained  performance. 

Continuous  large  egg  size.  Exceptional  resistance  to  disease. 

You  get  top  production  under  any  farm  conditions. 

WENEcross  MINORCA-LEGHORNS,  one  of  the  hardiest  hy¬ 
brids,  is  outstanding  for  vigor,  strength  and  liveability.  Birds  mature  early,  give 
large  chalk  white  eggs  on  a  sustained  high  profit  basis. 


Top  Quality  BROWN  EGGS  from  vigorous,  highest  production  stock. 

Silver  Columbian  EGGcross  This  heavy  breed  New  Hampshire:  Wene  New  Hamps  are  fa- 

white  sex-link  pullet  gives  10  to  12  months  mous  for  extra  early  production  of  large  eggs, 

heavy  production  of  beautiful  glowing  brown  Low  laying-house  mortality  and  high  flock 

eggs  that  bring  peak  prices.  averages  put  these  birds  in  the  "must"  class. 


MEAT  Broilers  Roasters  Capons 

•  Vantress-White  Rock  Cross  •  White  Cornish  Cross 

•  Dominant  White  MEATcross  •  New  Hampshires  and  White  Rocks 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  On  WENE  Egg  Bred,  Dual  Purpose  and  Meat  Line  Chicks 


WENE  CHICKS  Vineland  IB,  N.  J. 

Over  40  Years  of  Dedication  to  the  Poultryman 


BROWN  BOO  PRODUCERS I 

HUBBARD'S  NEW 


PULLET 


A  HARDY,  HEAVY 
LAYER  fOR 

earlier,  highei 

egg  productio 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer — she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  #496. 


TREE  FOLDER-write  direct  to  Box  12 

§-|  UB3ARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  OUcfcA  LANCASTER,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri- 
ca.  High  produc-  MB 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.lnc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


For  Eggs  and 


KJutti  natloTs  most  popu- 
se  bird.  Lots  of  big  brown  egg 

t  qUaHt,  jq,6 frEE 

ilivery  guaranteed. 

:e  list.  Box  .45^ 


OTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Wallingford, Conn. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Jit  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N, _ McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  — Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 

AKirnMA  ruinzc  large  type  day 
ANCONA  CHICKS  OLD  and  started 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

STARTED  WHITE  CO  RN ISH -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 

_ MARCELLUS,  NEW  YO  RK _ 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  aUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


SAVE  WEEKS  OF  WORK,  TIME 
AND  RISK  — ORDER  • 


PULLETS  -  NOW! 


The  same  Parmenter  Quality  Control  which  has 
assured  the  popularity  of  Parmenter  Chicks  for 
so  many  years  is  now  available  to  you  in  PAR¬ 
MENTER  STARTED  PULLETS.  You  can 
devote  all  your  time  and  plant  facilities  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  be  assured  of  the  number  of  pullets 
you  want  for  IMMEDIATE  PRODUCTION  at 
the  time  you  want  them  without  the  risk,  care, 
work  and  expense  of  brooding  and  raising  them 
yourself. 

The  Parmenter  Started  Pullet  program  gives  you 
pullets  from  a  single  source  —  one  brood  and 
one  farm  —  all  raised  under  strict  supervision, 
protected  by  careful  vaccination  and  a  complete 
health  program. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  PROVEN  PARMENTER 
PROFIT-PRODUCERS. 

Parmenter  r-  i.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  Egg  Laying  Fowl, 

Parmenter  mass,  whites 

Meet  the  demand  of  poultrymen  who  want  a 
prolific  egg  producer  that  dresses  off  white. 

Parmenter  black  sex-links 

Guaranteed  Parmenter  Red  ancestry  makes  them 
the  favorite  of  the  country’s  biggest  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE  IN  NORTHEAST 
AREA  ONLY.  CALL  US  FOR  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  OR  TO  TALK  IT  OVER  WITH 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Phone  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here’s  real  "eatin’  size"  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  to  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We’ve  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


IEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

pultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
sx  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
ave  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
>o.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

OB  PARKS,  Altoona  4,  Pa 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 


Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 


Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Vigorous  Day  old  &  Started  Pullets  of 
TIIDkSY^  leading  strains  Br.  Breast  Bronze, 
I  U  IXIVh  I  J  Broad  W.  and  Be Itsvi lie  White.  High 
Quality;  rapid  growth;  superior  market  Quality  U.  S. 
APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Phone  your  order. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-1 


February  21.  1959 
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Prize-winning  cook  makes 
tempting  Tuna  Pizza  from 
least  and  Bisquick 


“It’s  a  delicious  new  idea  for  Lent,”  says 
Mrs.  John  Elliott,  of  Wantagh,  New  York.  “And  so 
easy!  Just  add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  Bisquick®  and 
get  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  There’s  no  rising, 
no  fuss.  And  when  you  top  that  thin,  crispy 
crust  with  Star-Kist  Tuna,  mushrooms  and 
tomato  sauce  .  .  .  it’s  the  best  pizza 
this  side  of  Naples. 


Tuna  Pizza 


“Just  be  sure  to  make  your 
crust  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  That’s 
the  kind  we  prize-winning 
cooks  recommend.  It's  so 
fast  and  easy  .  .  .  and  keeps 
for  months  right  on  your  shelf.” 


%  cop  warm  water 
(not  hot— 105  to  115°) 

1  pkg.  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

21/2  cups  Bisquick 
%  cup  chopped  onion 

2  cups  tomato  sauce 

8-oz.  can  mushrooms,  sliced 
and  sauteed  in  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter 
6Vi-oz.  can  Star-Kist  Tuna, 
drained  and  flaked* 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
IVt.  cups  grated  Cheddarcheese 
oregano 

*9-oz-  family  size  may  be  used  if  desired 

Dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water.  Add 
biscuit  mix;  beat  vigorously.  Turn 
dough  onto  surface  well  dusted  with 
biscuit  mix.  Knead  until  smooth. 


about  20  times.  Divide  dough  into  4 
parts.  Roll  each  part  paper-thin  into 
a  circle,  about  10  inches  in  diameter. 
Place  on  ungreased  baking  sheets  or 
in  shallow  pie  pans.  Press  to  make 
edge  of  circle  slightly  thick. 

To  make  filling:  Mix  onion,  tomato 
sauce,  mushrooms,  tuna,  salt,  pepper; 
spread  on  dough.  Sprinkle  grated 
cheese  over  all.  Sprinkle  with  oregano 
to  desired  taste.  Heat  oven  to  425° 
(hot).  Bake  15  to  20  min.,  until  crust 
is  brown  and  filling  hot  and  bubbly. 
Serve  immediately. 


The  yeast 
prize-winning 
cooks  prefer 


\  Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 

V 


/ 

/ 


DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 

REFILLS-20tor$l 


Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  including:  “Scripto” 
“Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate’' 
“Waterman”  “Wearevcr” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue,  Black, 

Green,  Brown, 

Lavender 
or  Gold 
ink 


12 

100 

Choice  of 
Black  or 


Retractable 

PENS 
for  $1 

for  $8.00 

Red,  Blue, 
Green 


Quantity  and  Imprint  prices  on  request. 
REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY-26  for  $1 
Add  10c  shipping  charge.  Money  back  guar 


BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.80-B21, 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.  Y, 


1  to  rvs?;  bags  ; 

_  You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eachMor  Poultry  _ 
&  Food  Bags  but  we’ll  send  you  10  FREE  E 
_  to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis.  _ 
E  send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit—  E 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

REE  BAGS,  Dept.  H-283  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDL00MED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


WALL  PflPW 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — Vi  to  14  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


NEW  WINTER  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-49,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


£3W 

_ 

Tnom 

wiM 

Loam  to  make  Professional  cor- 
IV  sages,  arrangements. .  wedding  and 

funeral  designs.  Study  and  earn 
your  diploma  at  home.  Unusual 
spare  or  full  time  money  making 
opportunities  or  hobby.  Send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET  “Opportunities  in 
Floristry.” 

FLORAL  DIVISION -National  Landscape  Institute 

Studio  RN-29  , 11826  San  Vicente  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  49,  California 


?T\r  sl/ta 

EEp,"T 


GET  PROMPT, 
EFFECTIVE 
RELIEF 

CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


USE 

(arth-rite) 

WITH  VIT.A.B.C.D 
&  EXTRACT  OF  ALFALFA 
SEND  $9.00,  FOR  A  FULL  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
OF  60  CAPSULES,  TO  DEPT.  P2 


CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS/  INC. 
41  2 1  Putitan  Detroit,  Michigan 


UNCONDITIONAL  | 
MONfY  BACK 


f 

I 


WOMAN  AND  HOME']  "?Q 

t  M  V  Jrd _ _  _  Ml 


Collectors 9  Recipes 

A  collection  of  home-grown  genuine  recipes  is  always  worth  clip¬ 
ping  for  the  kitchen  scrapbook,  or  for  pasting  onto  cards  if  you  keep 
a  card  file.  Following  are  —  time-seasoned,  taste-seasoned  and  season¬ 
able  dishes  for  variety  and  nutrition! 


Baked  Apple  Dumplings 

Use  2  cups  pastry  flour;  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  V2  teaspoon  salt;  6 
tablespoon  shortening;  1  egg  yolk, 
beaten  in  Vs  cup  milk;  6  to  8  apples; 
sugar;  cinnamon;  butter. 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder. 
Add  shortening  and  mix.  Add  egg 
mixture.  Roll  dough  out  to  y4-inch 
thick.  Cut  into  6-inch  squares.  Place 
a  peeled  and  cored  apple  in  center 
of  each  square.  Fill  hollow  center  of 
apple  with  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
butter.  Pinch  the  square  of  dough  up 
around  the  apple  to  enclose  it  and 
form  the  “dumpling.” 

Bake  10  minutes  at  450  degrees  F. 
Then  baste  at  intervals  with  follow¬ 
ing  syrup  and  bake  25  minutes  longer 
at  350  degrees  F. 

Syrup  for  Basting 

Use  iy2  cups  sugar;  y4  cup  corn 
syrup;  %  cup  water;  1  tablespoon 
butter;  Vz  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Pennsylvania  Dorothy  A.  Bruce 


Washboard  Cookies 

Use  2y4  cups  sifted  flour;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder;  dash  of  salt; 
y4  cup  shortening;  1  cup  brown 
sugar,  firmly  packed;  1  slightly  beat¬ 
en  egg;  y2  teaspoon  soda;  2  table¬ 
spoons  hot  water;  y2  cup  shredded 
coconut,  chopped;  x/2  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla. 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together.  Cream  shortening;  add 
sugar  gradually,  and  then  egg.  Beat 
until  smooth  and  light.  Mix  soda  and 
hot  water  and  add  with  coconut.  Add 
sifted  dry  ingredients  gradually,  and 
mix  smooth  and  blend  well.  Add 
vanilla. 

Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  greased 
baking  sheet  and  press  down  with  a 
fork  to  make  a  washboard  pattern. 
Bake  in  a  400  degree  F.  oven  until 
lightly  browned;  about  eight  minutes. 
Makes  50  small  cookies. 

Nebraska  Bernice  Chrisman 

Vonderfooll-Gudt  Com 
Penna.  Dutch  Recipes 

The  first  recipe  is  for  a  Cooked 
Corn  treat,  a  hearty  winter  dish  from 
dried  corn. 

Grind  a  cup  of  dried  corn  (or  use 
a  four  ounce  package  of  evaporated 
sweet  corn).  Add  enough  water  to 
cover,  then  add  one  inch  more  for 
absorption  during  cooking.  Add  y2 
teaspoon  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Cook  slowly  for  about  20 
minutes  taking  care  to  prevent 
scorching. 

Add  milk  to  desired  consistency, 
approximately  two  cups.  Thicken 
slightly  with  a  flour-water  mixture. 
Put  a  generous  glob  of  butter  on  top 
before  serving. 

Corn  Custard  Casserole 

Break  two  eggs  into  a  bowl  (casse¬ 
role).  Beat,  and  add  one  tablespoon 
sugar.  Mix  well  and  add  y4  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  butter  (soft¬ 
ened)  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Now  add 
a  medium-sized  can  of  cream-style 


corn  and  %  can  of  evaporated  milk. 

Bake  in  a  350  degree  F.  oven  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Test 
with  a  silver  knife  as  you  would 
other  custards.  Remember  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  thickens  more  quickly 
than  regular  milk. 

Dorothy  A.  Bruce 

Pennsylvania 


When  only  two  song  sparrows,  or 
two  cardinals,  come  to  feed  on  the 
porch  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  puzzle  as  to  whether  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same  pair,  or  another  pair 
at  another  time!  So  far,  I  haven’t 
seen  three  or  four  of  these  together 
at  the  feeder.  p.  s. 

A  Fashion  Original 
Special  Designing 


F-22.  Adored  by  women  of  all  ages 
—  from  tots  to  grandmas  —  is  this 
classic  shirtwaist  dress.  Pretty  and 
graceful,  it  goes  everywhere  any¬ 
time,  in  best  of  fashion  and  taste. 

Pictured  is  one  of  our  outstanding 
Fashion  Originals,  designed  exclu¬ 
sively;  tucked  version  with  sleeve 
and  neckline  choices. 

Each  Fashion  Original  has  a  com¬ 
panion  Coordinator  that  shows  ways 
to  vary  the  design;  also  suggests  fa¬ 
brics,  colors  and  accessories. 

F-22  is  in  sizes  12  to  20.  Size  14 
(34  bust),  %  sleeve,  5%  yds.,  35- 
inch  material  .  .  .  $1.00  for  this 
Fashion  Original. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10 
cents  per  pattern  for  1st  class  mail¬ 
ing. 
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Tried  and  True 


When  rubber  gloves  become  worn 
and  are  no  longer  usable,  you  can 
make  quite  a  number  of  rubber 
bands  of  various  sizes  by  cutting  up 
the  best  parts  of  the  gloves  as 
shown. 


Handy  Kitchen  Shears 

Several  varieties  of  more  or  less 
discarded  shears  hang  in  our  kitchen 
and  come  in  for  many  handy  pur¬ 
poses. 

Aside  from  keeping  them  to  snip 
all  kinds  of  ragged  edges,  that  seem 
to  come  from  nowhere,  we  use  shears 
to  dice  or  cut  up  cooked  and  un¬ 
cooked  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts  for 
salads,  soups,  stews,  etc.  Meats  with 
long  fibres,  also  the  breast  meats  of 
fowl,  are  much  more  apt  to  comple¬ 
ment  creamed  supper  dishes,  or 
pastry-crusted  meat  pies,  when  con¬ 
tents  are  shredded  fine.  Cooking 
time  is  shortened,  thereby  saving 
fuel.  A  moderate  sized  pair  of  shears 
may  be  used  for  such  work. 

Lillian  A.  Burns 

New  Hampshire 


Winter  winds  scatter  to  the  four 
“w’s”  anything  outdoors  that  is 
loose.  One  January  blow  took  the 
metal  lid  clean  off  my  bottled  gas 
tank  and  laid  it  neatly  on  the  frozen 
grass.  Not  to  mention  the  porch  door¬ 
mat  that  sailed  abroad  and  heavy 
water  pails  that  bounced  from  the 
well  in  front  to  the  fence  in  back. 
What  a  clatter!  p.  s. 


Spiderweb  Crochet! 


5385.  A  20-inch  centerpiece  crocheted  in 
exquisite  spider  web  lace.  It  is  fascinating 
to  work,  looks  so  crisp  on  a  gleaming  table. 
Crochet  directions;  stitch  illustrations. 

No.  5385  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
Pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Another  quarter  brings  you  our  new  1959 

«-Ji, - 1-  ATPTTA/T _ 


The  Mystery 


Perhaps  sometime  I’ll  understand  the  secrets  of  our  modern  day; 

The  atoms  and  the  rocket  ships  —  the  space  game  that  our  experts  play. 
Perhaps  sometime  I’ll  understand  how  all  these  things  can  be  — 

But  first  I  have  to  figure  how  a  seed  becomes  a  tree. 

New  York  State  —  Helen  Sorokes 


8115.  LOVELY  DATE- 
DRESS.  Sleeves  or  not. 
Sizes  9  to  18.  Size  11, 
(31V2  bust)  as  shown,  4% 
yds.,  39  in.  25  cents. 


8298.  NICE  MID-FITTER. 
Short  figures.  Sizes  12^ 
<§to  26  V2.  Size  14  V2  (35 
bust),  5%  yds.,  35  in. 
25  cents. 


8254 

36-52 


8254.  WONDERFUL,  WEARABLE  suit-dress.  f 

Sizes  36  to  52.  Size  38  (bust  40),  5%  yards., 

39-inch.  25  cents. 


Send  today  for  for  the  Spring-Summer  ’59 
pattern  catalog,  BASIC  FASHION.  35  cents. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10 
pattern,  for  first  class  mailing. 


cents,  per 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 


General  Mtlls 

maker  of 

1  A  G?  K?  fffdq 
L_  /A  r\  r\  vJ*  s  tZ.  C.  LJ  O 

presents 


iO  A  S.S.  , , 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Send 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
repl  es  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


Will  send  quilt  pieces  for  your  salt  and 
peppers,  or  feed  bags.  Would  like  oen  pals 
on  recipes  and  needlework.  I  make  aprons. 
—  M.  R.,  Delaware. 


Will  send  hand-crocheted  hankies  for  old 
T-B  Christmas  seals;  the  older  ones  are 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals.  —  Mrs.  N.  G., 
New  York. 


Recipes  and  cookbooks  are  my  hobby. 
Let’s  exchange  both,  the  more  the  merrier! 
—  I.  Van  D.,  Ohio. 


Can  send  good  used  clothing  (some  new) 
in  woman’s  size  12  for  what  have  you? 
Please  write  first.  —  A.  N.,  New  York. 


$1000  CASH  AWARD 
for  the  recipe  judged  "No.1”  in 
each  of  the  seven  categories 

PLUS  A  TRIP  FOR  TWO  to  the 

Betty  Crocker  kitchens  and  the  fabu¬ 
lous  Minneapolis  Aquatennial. 


For  copies  of  the  “New  Education  Read¬ 
ers”  by  American  Book  Co.  (used  in  schools 
some  40  years  ago),  I’ll  send  Nancy  Drew 
books  or  other  books.  —  Mrs.  J.  C.,  New 
York. 


1  collect  and  would  like  to  exchange  salt 
and  peppers;  also  to  acquire  pen  pals.  — 
M.  B.,  New  York. 


Will  send  crochet  doilies  for  friendship 
blocks  for  quilts.  —  W.  M.,  Kentucky. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  gardeners 
and  flower  growers  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
—  G.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  make  clothes  for  babies  and  little  girls 
up  to  10  years;  then  give  them  to  needy 
children.  Would  be  glad  to  have  any  old 
patterns  for  above  sizes.  —  Mrs.  E.  R.  H., 
Nnw  York  : 


Some  months  ago  I  requested  house  plants 
and  received  many  beautiful  ones.  As  I  have 
been  very  ill,  and  unable  to  reply  to  each 
reader,  I  take  this  way  to  thank  you  all. 
—  Mrs,  C.  M.,  New  York. 


^ettJjCnock&u 


SAYS: 

“WE  WANT  TO  USE 
YOUR  OWN  GOOD  COOKING 
TO  HELP  YOU  SELL  YOUR 
OWN  FARM  PRODUCTS!” 


Here’s  the  latest  national  promotion 
in  a  continuing  campaign  by  Larro 
Feeds  of  General  Mills  to  help  you 
merchandise  farm  products  profitably. 

We  figure  the  homemakers  in  charge 
of  farm  kitchens  everywhere  have  reci¬ 
pes  every  other  American  homemaker 
ought  to  know  about.  All  kinds  of 
wonderful  ways  to  prepare  chicken, 
turkey,  beef,  pork,  lamb,  eggs  and 
dairy  products. 

This  $17,000  Recipe  Round-Lip  will 
give  us  fine  examples  of  farm-product/ 
farm-kitchen  cookery  to  share  with 
millions  of  people  throughout  America. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  Larro  and 
Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  are 
working  with  you  ...  to  help  you  sell 
the  things  you  produce. 


SEVEN 

$500 

AWARDS 


$500  for  the  recipe 
judged  “No.  2” 
in  each  of 
the  7 
categories. 


SEVEN 

$100 

AWARDS 


SEVEN 

$1000 

AWARDS 


$1 00  for  the 
recipe  judged 
“No.  4’  ’  in  each 
of  the  7 
categories. 


$1,000  for  the  recipe 
judged  “No.  1”  in  each 
of  the  7  categories  .  .  , 
plus  a  trip  for  two. 


SEVEN 

$250 

AWARDS 

$250  for  the  recipe 
judged  “No.  3“ 
in  each  of  the  7 
categories. 


700 
BETTY  CROCKER 
PICTURE 
COOKBOOKS 

One  each  for  the  next 
1 00  best  recipes 
in  each  of  the  7 
categories. 


HERE’S  HOW  YOU  ENTER  .  .  .  You 

may  submit  as  many  entries  as  you 
wish  in  any  category  —  chicken,  tur¬ 
key,  beef,  pork,  lamb,  eggs  and  dairy 
products.  Get  official  entry  blanks  and 
rules  at  your  own  Larro  Sure  Feed 
dealers.  Or  write  Larro  Feeds,  Dept. 
1080,  623  Marquette  Ave.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  on  or  before  March 
15,  1959. 


products 

of  (Mills 


DETROIT  35.  MICHIGAN 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

March  7  closes  February  20 
March  21  closes  March  6 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farmer,  purebred  Holstein 

farm.  Good  wages  and  privileges.  Living 
quarters  small  family.  Permanent  position. 
Write  F.  M.  and  Warren  Wigsten,  R.  D.  1, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WOMAN:  Good  cook,  experienced,  able  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  farm  boarding 
house,  25  miles  SW  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Refer¬ 
ences  requested.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 

Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.  _ 

MARRIED  couple  to  operate  farm  boarding 
house.  Wife  good  cook,  husband  to  assist  and 
care  for  men’s  quarters.  References  requested. 
25  miles  SW.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Tarbell  Guern- 
sey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Lovely  home,  St.  Lawrence 

County.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fondess 
for  children  essential,  two  girls:  4  and  5,  in 
family.  $25  weekly,  day  off.  BOX  1105,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  on  a  large  first  class 
purebred  Angus  farm.  Good  wages,  excellent 
house  and  usual  privileges.  Only  sober,  con¬ 
scientious  person  need  apply.  Ferncliff  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TRACTOR  driver,  also  experienced  in  farm 

work.  Must  be  dependable  and  willing  to 
work.  Permanent  position,  good  salary,  house 
rent-free,  44  hours  per  week,  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime.  Sick  leave  and  paid  va¬ 
cations.  Send  complete  resume  of  previous  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  references.  Mr.  Cornell,  C.  R.  Burr  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

HELP  wanted  in  home  for  aged  men.  Man 

to  do  general  janitor  work  and  to  supervise 
residents.  Could  furnish  apartment  for  couple. 
Prefer  wife  to  be  licensed  practical  nurse  or 
willing  to  cook.  Good  work  record  and  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Reply  BOX  1129,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  woman  needs  competent  housekeeper- 

companion  to  cook,  drive,  read  aloud.  Come 
to  small  Connecticut  village  for  interview. 
BOX  1200,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

YOUNG,  single  man  on  Delaware  County 

family  type  dairy  farm.  Modern  tools  and 
conveniences,  barn  cleaner,  no  milking.  Year 
around  job  with  vacation  and  other  privileges. 
Nice  home  and  good  board.  Pay  according  to 
experience  and  ability.  BOX  1201,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ ~ _ (N.  Y.-221) 

ELDERLY  single  man  as  caretaker  on  small 

modern  country  place  located  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Nice  room  with  board  and 
wages.  BOX  1202,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  do  general  mainte¬ 

nance  and  garden  work  on  farm-estate  in 
New  Hope,  Penna.  $250  monthly.  House  and 
privileges  furnished.  Must  have  excellent 
references  and  drive  car.  Apply  in  writing. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  and  Browne,  45 
West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  high  producing 
registered  herd;  must  be  conscientious  with 
clean  habits.  Operation  is  all  modern,  pipe¬ 
line  milkers,  barn  cleaner,  etc.  Comfortable 
living  quarters,  oil  heat,  all  conveniences. 
References,  past  experience,  wages  expected  in 
letter.  Lodestar  Farms,  R.  D.  2,  Newton,  New 
Jersey.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  congenial  man  in  good 

health,  just  past  60.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  woman,  with  or  without  children,  to  perma¬ 
nently  establish  herself  in  country  home  with 
all  conveniences.  BOX  1220,  Rural  New  York- 
er. _ _ _ (N.  Y.-221) 

HERDSMAN:  Married,  for  60-cow  registered 

Holstein  herd;  Hudson  Valley.  $275  per 
month.  House,  privileges.  Excellent  schools. 
Please  give  particulars  and  references.  BOX 
1214,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

REFINED  middleaged  single  man  desires 
housekeeper  on  modern  farm.  Age  25-35  pre¬ 
ferred.  children  welcome.  Within  100  miles  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  please.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  No  drinking.  BOX  1219,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  to  help  on  dairy-general  farm. 

Ayrshire  cattle,  poultry,  etc.  using  organic 
methods.  Live  with  family.  Reasonable  terms 
arranged.  Justin  Brande,  R.  D.  1,  Middlebury, 
Vermont.  (N.  Y.-221) 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Good  home  and 
board.  Give  experience,  wages  expected  and 
reference.  Howard  Collier,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson, 
New  York. 


CARPENTERS,  laborers,  drivers,  all  occu¬ 
pations,  Foreign  project.  Bonus  pay.  Free 
information.  Employment  Headquarters,  79 
Wall  Street,  Dept.  4-K,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-Caretaker  wanted  for  private 
home  near  Middletown,  New  York.  Will  sup¬ 
ply  housing  accommodations,  furnished  or 
otherwise,  and  utilities.  Must  be  able  to  drive. 
State  salary  and  experience.  Write  to  “Hous¬ 
ing  Office,  570  Grand  St.,  New  York  City.” 


MARRIED  man  with  farm  experience  for 
poultry  farm.  Good  wages  and  housing  sup¬ 
plied.  Write  Box  255,  Lansdale,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Reliable  single  man  for  farm  work. 
No  bad  habits.  BOX  1222,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


TAKE  over  your  area:  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 
Illinois. 


SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 
in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora¬ 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 


YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup¬ 
plement  your  winter  earnings,  and  increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Miner¬ 
al  Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  Cost, 
and  sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  re¬ 
peat  business.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer. 
BOX  3406,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  We're  looking 
for  ambitious,  hard  working,  ethical  folks 
willing  to  follow  our  methods.  Liberal  supplies, 
advertising,  coaching  free  to  those  who  quali¬ 
fy.  Strictly  commission.  New  York  and  New 
England  only.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
_ (N,  Y.-221) 

SALES  and  SERVICE  representatives  to  call 
on  farmers  for  well  known  feed  supplement 
manufacturer.  Farm  background  essential. 
Mature  men  needed  for  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Several  desirable  territories  now  open. 
Plenty  of  help  to  start  you  right.  Write,  giving 
background,  qualifications  and  minimum  in- 
come  needed.  BOX  1212,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


60  YEAR  old  man  recently  retired  from  in¬ 
dustry  desires  part  time  employment  as 
caretaker  and  maintenance  man  on  estate 
or  other  establishment  to  supplement  pension 
in  vicinity  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut.  Charac¬ 
ter  references.  BOX  1100,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N.  Y.-37) 

COOK  business  or  retired  couple.  Country. 

Drive.  Gardening.  BOX  1203,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

POSITION  Wanted:  Sober  middleaged  married 
man,  agriculture  college  graduate,  lifetime 
experience  farming,  wealth  of  experience  with 
both  dairy  and  beef  cattle  desires  position  as 
manager  or  herdsman  on  modern  establishment 
where  conscientious  hard  work  and  effort  are 
appreciated.  Small  family.  Desire  modern 
living  quarters  and  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Salary  open.  References.  BOX  1204, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

DANISH  American:  Middleaged,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  caretaker-maintenance, 
buildings,  grounds,  experienced,  sober  and 
dependable.  BOX  1205,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker.  Experienced 
greenhouses,  livestock,  dogs,  game.  50,  ac- 
tive,  healthy.  BOX  1206,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  position  as  farm  manager.  Age  35. 

Experienced,  owned  own  farm  last  10  years. 
Agriculture  degrees  from  Cornell,  Florida.  Im¬ 
mediately  available.  BOX  1207,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  with  one  child 
wishes  position  as  caretaker,  gardener  on 
private  estate.  Have  good  references.  BOX 
1208,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

MAN:  41  years  old,  single,  White,  Christian; 

travel  anywhere.  Experienced  driver.  All- 
around  worker.  Best  of  reference.  BOX  1217, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Married,  former 
dairy  farm  owner.  Can  handle  modern  dairy 
efficiently.  Available  March  1st.  BOX  1221, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  couple  in  early  forties  would  like 
position  any  where  in  the  U.S.A.  Preberably 
motel  management.  Experienced  in  youth  so¬ 
cial  work,  institutional  laundry  management, 
and  linen  service.  Do  not  mind  being  con¬ 
fined.  Write  W.  F.  Dulin,  P.  O.  Box  3583, 
Greenville,  Delaware. _ 

PENSIONED  gentleman  with  car  will  do  light 
work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-221) 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Michigan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

SULLIVAN  County,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.:  300 
acres  of  farmland,  15-room  house  two  baths, 
10  barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H.  B.  Wallace,  45 
Main  St.,  White  Plains  9-4499. _ (N.  Y . -TF) 

CHICKEN  Farm:  Completely  modern  5,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  killing  room  with  large  freezer  plant, 
12  acres,  additional  buildings  for  expansion, 
5-room  house  with  garage,  quarter  mile  from 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Reiss,  Saranac  Ave., 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Telephone  958, _ 

50  ACRES  of  land.  Lights  available.  Price 
$400.  George  Brew,  East  Concord  Vermont. 
_ (N,  Y.-221) 

VERMONT:  Four  room  cottage,  36  acres.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

FLORIDA:  $580  homesite  only  $290  now  dur¬ 
ing  Half-Price  Predevelopment  Sale.  $10 
monthly.  Beautifully  wooded  80  foot  lots. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Write:  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. _ (N,  Y,  221) 

WELL  established  dairy  farm  with  retail  milk 
business,  325  acres,  modern  50  cow  barn, 
completely  equipped  bottling  plant.  Modern  10 
room  house.  City  water  to  all  buildings.  Gross 
$55,000  yearly.  Highview  Dairy,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

CATALOG  Free:  Includes  listings  in  several 
popular  resort  sections,  as  well  as  the  usual 
wide  selection  throughout  New  York  and  New 
England.  Over  60  pages  descriptions  ranging 
from  camps  and  tracts  to  better  farms,  homes, 
businesses.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester,  N,  H. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  100  acres,  house,  farm  build¬ 
ings,  on  State  Route  146  near  Altamont,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  New  York,  seven  miles  from 
Schenectady.  11  miles  from  Albany.  Responsi- 
ble  persons  only.  BOX  1209,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
TWO  houses  on  Long  Island.  Full  driveway 
between.  Expansion  attic.  Oil  hot  water. 

80x105  ft.  Transfer  mortgage.  Minimum  cash. 
Residential.  Near  schools,  churches,  shopping, 
beaches.  Low  taxes.  BOX  1210,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

400  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Finger  Lakes  Region. 

Modern  2-family  dwelling,  stream,  two 
ponds,  modern  pole  barns  for  120  head,  pipe¬ 
line  milking  parlor,  bulk  tank,  stock  and  farm 
equipment;  $125,000.  BOX  1215,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm,  fine,  modern,  on  eastern 

Long  Island;  nine  miles  from  Riverhead. 
Remodeled  6-room  cottage  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  capacity  of  farm  8,000  layers  or  20,000 
broilers.  Three  year  lease,  $250  per  month.  A 
real  potential  money  maker.  BOX  1223,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  147  acres,  8-room  house,  bath, 
furnace.  Good  barn,  full  line  machinery. 
Good  condition.  43  head  cattle,  making  10  cans 
milk.  All  equipped;  $35,500;  half  down.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-221) 


FOR  Sale:  Hatchery,  house,  incubators,  laying 
house,  two  acres;  might  consider  partner 
with  capital.  Waneta  Hatchery,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  Farm,  excellent  dairy  farm  of  240 
acres,  about  V2  tillable,  very  nice  9-room 
home,  modern  kitchen,  l>/2  baths,  hot  water 
oil  heat.  Tenant  house.  71  cow  drive-thru  barn, 
other  bulidings.  Price  $34,500.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  details.  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sher- 
burne,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  All  types  South  Vermont  realty. 
Elsie  Taft,  Realtor,  Jamaica,  Vermont. 


DAIRY  Farm:  Southern  New  Hampshire,  250 
acres,  80  acres  tillable,  pond,  barn,  silo, 
with  36  milking  cows,  19  head  young  stock, 
new  400-gallon  bulk  tank.  Taxes  $496,  sold 
338,640  pounds  of  milk,  received  $21,050.00  gross, 
stock  and  equipment  $50,000.  Bob  Cameron,  24 
Blodget  St.,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

TOWN-Country  property,  new  3-bedroom 
home,  fireplace.  Secluded  12  acres,  creek, 
woods,  building  lots.  Village  water  and  road. 
Asking  $25,000.  Dr.  Brooks,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-221) 

500  ACRE  outstanding  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
with  machinery.  Paul  Ott,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York  (N.  Y.-37) 

NICE  Summer  home,  excellent  fishing  and 
hunting  at  Rumford,  Maine.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  to  Arthur  Myshrall,  Rt.  2, 
Livermore  Falls,  Maine.  (N.  Y.-221) 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  11-room  house  over¬ 
looking  scenic  Sacandaga  reservoir.  Two 
baths,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  automatic 
heat,  with  15  acres.  Poultry  houses  for  1,000 
birds.  On  main  highway.  Suitable  for  tourist, 
motel,  nursing  home.  Owner  retiring.  Make 
offer.  M.  H.  Lindsey  (owner),  Northville,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-221) 

FARM:  160  acres,  northern  Columbia  County. 

Modern  equipment  and  buildings.  Excellent 
location.  Priced  right.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham 
Center,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-418.) 

HOUSE:  10  acres,  $2,900.  Houses  furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Sale  or  rent.  Easy  terms.  Chas. 
Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia. 

DAIRY  farm  170  acres,  "stock  45  head,  two 
tractors,  machinery,  silo,  9-room  house  with 
all  improvements,  suitable  for  two  families, 
nice  pond  and  brook;  $37,500,  terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  New  York. 

BRADFORD  County:  100  acres  all  tillable, 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  With  all  modern 
conveniences,  spaceous  8-room  house,  attached 
garage.  Thirty  cow  dairy;  two  poultry  houses 
(capacity  5,200  layers  or  16,000  broilers).  Many 
other  attractive  features.  For  sale  with  or 
without  complete  stock  plus  equipment.  For 
details  write  or  call  Leslie  Ameigh,  Gillett, 
Penna. 

SMALL  poultry  steup,  $7,500.  Seven  rooms, 
modern  improvements,  main  highway,  furn¬ 
ished.  Exchange  my  equity  of  $2,700  for  paid 
up  trailer  value  $2,200  and  $500  cash.  Take  over 
$4,800  mortgage.  Requires  action.  Kenneth 
Batey.Van  Etten,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-221) 

NORTHERN  owner  must  sell  four  year  old 
quality  built  3-bedroom  Florida  home.  Tile 
roof,  carport,  terrazo  floors.  $13,000  furnished 
with  $10,000  GI  mortgage.  Hoy,  1651  28th  Ave., 
Vero  Beach,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-221) 

240  ACRE  farm,  125  tillable.  Extra  level  land, 

35  ties,  buckets,  silo,  160-ft.  drilled  well,  29 
Holsteins,  half  purebred  with  papers,  full 
line  machinery,  twin  house,  seven  rooms  each 
side,  bath,  furnace;  $25,000.  C.  Marnell,  Broker. 
Telephone  Sidney,  N.  Y.  LO  3-7988. 

TRUCK-Garden  Farm:  Excellent  soil,  40  acres 
river  bottom  land,  make  ideal  nursery  farm. 
Green  house  and  coal  boiler.  28  tillable  acres, 

12  pasture  land.  Comfortable  7-room  house, 
conveniences,  gas  fired  hot  water  heat.  Large 
lawn,  birch  tree,  pleasant  view.  Barn  and 
tobacco  shed.  Main  highway,  about  five 
minutes  drive  to  Elmira.  See  it  soon!  Ask  for 
free  lists.  No.  M-5662.  West’s  C.  D.  Winch, 
Rep.,  Box  7,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
RE  9-4323.  (N.  Y.-221) 

SMALL  estates  for  country  retirement.  Do 
it  yourself  into  a  low  cost  home.  We  will 
help  if  needed.  Rainbow  Ranch  Group,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  100-400  acres  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Theo. 
Kaechele,  Easton,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Timber  land,  real  estate,  shore 
lots.  Newfound  Investments,  Box  202,  Tilton, 
New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-37) 

YEAR  round  retirement  farm  or  country  home 
wanted;  rent  or  buy;  $5,000  maximum.  BOX 
1216,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-221) 

WANTED:  Good  dairy  farm,  bare  or  equipped. 

with  soils  and  buildings  adequate  to 
keep  50-75  head.  Chet  Kulisa,  Dudley,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-221) 

WANTED:  Farm,  reasonably  priced.  Macadam 
road.  Give  price,  taxes,  land  type,  exact 
location,  all  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  1224, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-221) 

WANTED  TO  RENT 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  modern  dairy 
farm,  rent  or  share  basis.  P.  O.  Box  64, 
Syosset,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-221) 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  Chick  Bargains:  $5.75 — 100  C.O.D.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Price  at 
Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farms,  Belle- 
fonte  9,  Pa. 

LEGHORNS:  Red  Rock  Cross  Rhode  Island 
Red  chicks.  Quality  layers  for  less.  Our 
forty-third  year  hatching.  Woodside  Poultry 
Yards.  D.  Hammond,  R.  D.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS:  Vantress  Cross,  White  Moun¬ 
tain  Cross,  straight  run,  $10-100;  $95-1,000. 

Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan 

3,  Penna. 

BABY  Chicks:  2,000,000  wholesale  chicks,  great 
laying  leghorns,  super  laying  Hampshire 
Reds,  Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Gordonsville.  Virginia. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Red  Chicks:  We  use  the 
same  strains  used  in  the  remarkable  strain 
cross  which  averaged  270  eggs  per  year  at  one 
of  the  New  England  Experiment  Stations. 
Also  equally  good  Red-  Leghorn  Crosses. 
McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Telephone 
LYceum  2-2785. 


HUBBARD  Farms  high  egg  production  New 
Hampshires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct 
from  the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  30  years 
for  large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability. 
Safe  delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


EXTRA  Fine,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 
White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress 
Cross;  White  Mountains:  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 
Pennsylvania. 


HARCO  Parmenter  Reds,  Darby  Leghorns, 
day  old,  started.  Priced  reasonable,  quality 
considered.  Red-W-Farm,  Wolcott,  New  York. 
_ (N,  Y.-321) 

BABY  CHICKS:  Special,  Reds,  Rocks,  Cornish 
Wyandottes,  $7.90  per  100;  Leghorn  Pullets 
$18.90.  All  heavy  meat  chicks  $4.90.  Life  guar¬ 
antee.  C.  O.  D.  Garden  State  Chicks,  S.  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 
illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. 


PIGEONS 


FANCY  PIGEONS,  Bantams,  Pheasants,  Water- 
fowl.  Meehan,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 


BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  White  Silkies,  Golden  Seabrights, 
Black  Leghorns,  pairs  or  trios.  Wade  John- 
son,  Frankfort,  New  York. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants;  Order  chicks  now.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Free  booklet,  “How  to 
Raise”,  Write:  H.  Herr,  1868  Carlisle  Road, 
York,  Penna. _ 

RING-NECKED  Pheasants:  Chicks  or  older 
special  rate  now.  Non-fliers  available.  West 
and  Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton,  N,  H, 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant, 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts  ■ _ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany,  Oregon. _ 

STRAWBERRY  —  Red,  Black,  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. _ 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. 


POULTRY 


TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept,  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  New  York, 

BABY  evergreens,  seedlings,  ornamental  stock 
and  transplants.  List  free.  Neuner's  Nursery, 
368  Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Penna. _ 

TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants.  Also  pep¬ 
per,  lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower, 
sweet  potato.  Free  color  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Write  today.  Piedmont  Plant  Company, 
Dept.  507,  Albany,  Georgia. _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings:  Grow  trees  for 
profit;  for  future  timber  returns;  for  a 
family  hobby;  for  beauty  on  idle  farm  land. 
Blue-green  Scotch  pine  from  our  own  select 
seed.  Write  for  price  list  of  quality  pine,  fir. 
spruce,  and  ornamental  evergreens.  Paint 
Creek  Nurseries,  Shippenville,  Penna. _ 

TRY  Potagold:  New,  late  strawberry.  Grows 

well  for  me.  Circular.  Wright  Farm,  Plymp- 
ton,  Mass. _ 

PLANT  Christmas  Trees:  A  hobbie  that  pays 

off.  Free  list.  Our  Special:  8  Blue  Spruce 
$1.00  or  18  trees  3  yr.  3-5  in.  $2.00  prepaid. 
Unadilla  Nursery,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, 

WRITE  for  free  1959  catalog  on  field -grown 

cabbage,  tomato,  potato,  pepper  and  other 
vegetable  plants  including  Harris’  Moreton 
Hybrid  and  Burpee’s  Big  Boy  Hybrid  Tomato 
plants.  Dixie  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va, 

STRAWBERRY,  Raspberry,  Blueberry  Black¬ 

berry  Plants:  70  varieties.  Latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits,  including  Earlidawn,  Merrimack, 
Surecrop;  Ozard  Beauty  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting 
guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford, 
Massachusetts.  _ 

EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 

ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery, 
Sagamore  3,  Penna.  _ 

MINIATURE  Roses:  Perfect  little  roses  grow 
on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Minituroses, 
Claverack,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Newest  and  stand  - 

ard  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rex  Sprout, 
Waverly,  New  York. _ 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00 — Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

CHRISTMAS  tree  seedlings.  Top  quality, 

northern  grown  from  selected  seed.  Priced 
right.  Taylor  Tree  Farm  Co.,  214  W.  7th  St., 
Gaylord,  Mich, _ 

HARDY  GARDEN  Chrysanthemums:  200  popu¬ 

lar  varieties.  Catalog  free.  Special  offer  20 
plants  $2.35  postpaid.  Elm  Tree  Perennial 
Farm,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Best  varieties;  vegetable 

seeds,  tubers,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Sunnyside 
Nursery,  R.  2,  Bangor,  Penna. _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  new  varieties  re¬ 

leased  since  1950  by  USDA,  sweet,  flavor- 
some,  large.  Top  quality  bushes.  Send  for  1959 
Spring  list.  O.  W.  Stewart,  R.F.D.  2,  Kingston, 
Mass.  (N.  Y.-321) 


CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa, 

SCOTCH  Pine  Seedlings:  $6.00  per  thousand. 

Write  for  price  list.  Hileman’s  Nursery, 
Cherry  Tree,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SEEDS 

EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed:  Excellent 

purity  and  germination.  Inoculation  included. 
$105  per  cwt.  Eugene  F.  Dietz,  Box  121,  Mason, 
Wisconsin. _ 

SEED  SUPPLIES  are  limited:  Narragansett  and 

DuPuits  alfalfa  seed  will  be  in  short  supply 
this  year.  Climax  Timothy  and  Saratoga  Brome- 
grass  supplies  are  also  very  limited.  Contact 
your  Stanford  Seed  Dealer  now  to  insure 
your  supplies  of  these  superior  varieties;  or 
write  direct  to  The  Stanford  Seed  Co.,  Box 
366,  Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer.  Insure  your  needs  by  order- 
ing  now! _ IN.  Y.-37) 

DIPPER  Gourd  Seed:  Long  handles.  45  seed 
50  cents  postpaid.  R.  H.  Farmer,  Gourd 
King,  Herd,  Kentucky. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic ’’preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


GHOSTLEY  Pearl  strain  cross  leghorns  for 
white  eggs.  *Silver  Cross  (Harco  strain)  for 
brown  eggs.  Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Klein- 
feltersville,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 

HARTS  SCHNEIDER  Strain  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and 
feed  conversion.  Franchise  hatchery.  Medium 
broad  whites,  broad  breasted  Beltsvilles.  Write 
for  poult  prices  and  literature.  Hanes  Turkey 
Farm,  Potsdam,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-221) 


USED  cypress  hot  bed  sash  in  good  condition, 
1%  and  1%  x  3-2  x  6-0,  4  rows  glass.  Mini¬ 
mum  shipment  4  sash.  Cleaned,  reglazed  and 
painted  each  $7.50.  With  original  glass  each 
$5.00.  Without  glass  each  $2.25.  We  have  sever¬ 
al  hundred  odd  building  and  greenhouse  sash. 
Send  for  list.  10  x  14  D.  S.  cut  from  new  glass, 
51  lite  box  each  $10.50.  10  x  12  D.  S.  clean 

used  glass,  60  lite  box  each  $4.50.  9  x  12  D.  S. 
cut  from  new  glass,  66  lite  box  each  $10.50. 
Surplus  1-in.  galvanized  pipe  with  threads  and 
couplings  21-in.  long;  84-in.  bundle  $13.85. 
Used  black  pipe,  fittings  and  valves  ii-in  to 
12-in.  at  great  savings.  Materials  f.o.b.  Sus¬ 
sex.  Discount  for  quantities.  R.  S.  Phillips, 
Sussex,  New  Jersey. 
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HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
♦olpDhone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa- 
rfv  P  Fort  Plain,  N.  V.  Telephone  4-5111. 
ny’  _ (N,  Y, -518-59) 

GOOD  Mixed  Hay  —  First  and  second  cuttings 
riplivered  in  six  and  seven  ton  loads.  Alan 
Dunlay,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  OV  2-5115.  (N.Y.-221) 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 
horse  hay.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 
Telephone:  GEneseo  392. 

EUROPEAN  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  80  cents  pound; 
$46  50  bushel,  F.O.B.  Bath,  N.  Y.  Joseph  B. 

Patton,  R.  D.  1,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

FIRST  and  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa.  Mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  guaranteed.  Delivered 
hv  truck  load.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham, 
New  York,  Phone:  Freehold  7391,  (N.  Y.-37) 

EXCELLENT  hay,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Harry 

Luccine,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

FOR  Sale":  1,000  bales  timothy  with  light 

alfalfa  and  clover  mix.  500  bales  clover,  wet 
once,  (cheap).  Crimper  used,  about  70-lb.  bales. 
Harlan  Driscoll,  Venice  Center,  New  York. 

HAY  WANTED 


HAY  Wanted:  Good  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa  and  clover;  also  straw.  Prefer  wire 
bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford,  Penna. 
Telephone  178. _ 

FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 
BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
PERFECT  ASSORTMENT:  140  Gold-Eyed 

Needles  plus  Needle  threader,  50  cents. 
"Mother”  Donohue,  Box  721,  RNY,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  _ _ 

QUILT  PIECES:  Beautiful  colors,  lib  pounds 

$1.00;  3 >4  pounds,  $2.00.  Guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 

shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 
City  9,  Michigan. _ 

HOMEWORKERS !  Address  envelopes!  $15 
thousand!  Also  many  different  opportunities 
offered  by  over  100  firms.  Details  25  cents. 
Barrie.  Box  1247-R,  Woodhaven  21,  N,  Y, 

APRON  Remnants:  10  yards  $3.75.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sack’s,  47  St.  John  St.,  Monti- 
cello,  New  York. _ 

MAKE  Stunning  Skirts:  Finest  quality  wool- 

nylon  blend.  Washable.  54-60  wide.  Rich 
colors.  Save!  Samples  10  cents.  Kroona  Fabrics, 
2005-RN  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. _ 

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. _ 

QUILTING?  REMNANTS?  Silk,  cotton,  velvet, 
woolmix.  Samples.  Rainbow,  Estill  Springs, 
Tennessee. _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Nylons:  Guaranteed  three 

months.  79  cents  a  pair  shipped  at  our 
risk.  Catalog  free.  Rayborg,  810  West  18th, 
Erie,  Penna. _ _ _ 

IMPORTS  from  Overseas.  Particulars  free. 

Henry  Bassen,  Importer,  828  Fullerton  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


FREE:  New  44  page  Broadloom  Bargain  Book 
with  model  rooms  in  full  color.  Tells  how 
you  can  save  about  half  on  beautiful,  extra 
thick,  extra  heavy,  double  wearing,  reversible 
rugs  and  carpets— by  sending  your  old  rugs, 
clothing  to  Olson  factory.  No  risk.  Easy  terms. 
For  free  book,  write:  Olson  Rug  Company, 
Dept.  B-60,  Chicago  41,  Illinois. 


YOUR  NAME  on  our  giant  mailing  list,  brings 
you  moneymaking  and  other  mail  offers 
galore!  Send  25  cents  today.  Direct  Mail 
Service,  Box  581-RN,  Bakersfield,  California. 


CROCHETED  Eastern  Star  handkerchiefs  $1.00. 
Ada  Yager,  R.  D.  3,  Oneonta,  New  York. 


NYLONS,  socks,  aprons,  rugs,  handbags. 
Agents  prices.  Box  107-R-l,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


FOR  Fame,  Fortune,  Fun:  Get  started  in 
Country  and  Western  Music.  Free  booklet 
tells  all.  Write.  Rairden’s  Associates,  85-R, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


MODERN  PIANO!  How  to  play  "Uneven 
Rhythm”  $1.25.  Walter  Kazaks,  234  East  58th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

NO  more  cold  rooms!  Have  a  warmer  home 
at  lower  fuel  cost,  with  our  Patented  Super¬ 
vents  on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories, 
Ellenville,  New  York. _ 

SNOWSHOES  —  Finest  Handmade  quality, 
$15.00 — $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  circu¬ 
lar  free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr., 
Maine.  (N.Y.-221) 

FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Inexpensive 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank- 
lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ 

ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 

Lee  Mfg,,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y,  Dept.  R. 
DISCOUNTS:  Polyethylene  film  for  mulching, 
silage  cover,  tarpaulins,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Harbor  Industries,  Box  751,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania. 

WHY  PAY  MORE?  Ball  Point  Pens  12  for 
$1.00.  Add  10  cents  shipping  charges.  Bruno, 
Dept.  36,  P.  O.  Box  669,  New  London,  Conn. 
100%  PROFIT  on  Vitamins.  Details.  Lindstrom, 
48  Boylston,  Cambridge,  Mass. _ 

BALLPOINT  PENS:  Gross  $7.90  delivered.  10 
gross  lots  $6.90.  Sell  10  for  $1.00.  Double  your 
money.  Hilltop,  Box  582-RN,  Brooklyn  1, 
New  York. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful  book 
free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 

New  York. 

SHEEP  MAGAZINE.  Informative,  helpful.  $2.00 
year.  Shepherd,  Sheffield  23,  Massachusetts. 

DO  your  own  tune-up  or  overhaul.  Simple  in¬ 
structions  $1.00,  Engines,  Box  61,  Dunbar, 

Penna. _ 

70  BIBLE  Lessons,  25  cents.  Bulletin.  BOX 
87-RY,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS  &  COINS 


BY  private  collector  stamps  of  the  German 
Empire.  Post  war  locals.  No  dealers.  Joseph 
Guhl,  R.  D.  2,  Windsor,  New  York  (N.  Y.-221) 

500  MIXED  worldwide  stamps  25  cents.  Brook- 
side  Box  133,  Mendon,  Mass. _ 

PRIVATE  collector  needs  certain  old  coins, 

top  prices  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you  have 
to:  John  H.  Banacos,  84  Townsend  Ave., 
Lowell,  Mass.  _ 

75  DIFFERENT  United  States  stamps,  includes 

plenty  of  commemoratives  30  cents.  New- 
berry,  1509  S.  10th  Burlington  2,  Iowa. _ 

TWENTY  British  West  Indies  25  cents.  Ap¬ 

provals  accompany.  Rahmer,  Box  123-R, 
Rome,  New  York. _ 

FIRST  DAY  cover  approvals!  Artcraft,  Art- 
master.  Included  free:  valuable  airmail 
flight  cover.  Myers,  Coopersburg,  Penna. _ 

PAY  $3.50  each  for  1869  to  1872  Indian  Head 
cents.  Norman  Tremper,  West  Winfield, 
New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-221) 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 
Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Illnois. 

MATHEMATICS:  Home  Study.  Elementary 

through  university  levels.  UCSM,  Philadel- 
phia  26,  Penna. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  Money  at  home:  Five  mail  order  plans. 

Get  on  our  list.  Free  details.  Egerts  Service, 
Box  7,  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  Profitable  business,  raising  small 
animals  for  laboratories,  on  small  farm.  Or, 
sell  each,  separately.  Full  information,  write 
BOX  1218,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  May  1:  For  lease,  half  house, 
four  rooms  and  bath  with  privilege  of  con¬ 
ducting  any  kind  of  retail  business  on  Route 
7.  State  kind  of  business.  Please  write  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Griffin,  R.  D.  1,  Maryland,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-221) 


SOFT  ice  cream  and  pony  ride  businesses  for 
sale.  Write  Box  106-A,  R.F.D.  1,  Monroe, 
New  York. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CASH  and  Carry:  Complete  pasteurizing  ma¬ 
chine  for  farm  operation  16  qts.  per  minute, 
also  washer,  filler,  homogenizer  reasonable. 
Glendale  Farm  Dairy,  Inc.,  380  Madison  Ave, 
Albany,  N,  Y,  Att,  John  J.  Clancy. _ 

CHEVROLET  garbage  truck,  hydraulic  hoist, 
covered  body;  $1,000.  Lester  Garrison,  R.F.D. 
1,  Catskill,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-221) 

A  KNOCK  out  sock  for  ole’  man  winter. 

Forced  warm  air  furnace,  blower,  $149.50. 
Free  details.  Edwards  Furnace  Company, 
Wellsboro,  Penna. _ _ _ 

USED  Iron  Age  sprayers,  35-gallon  per  M. 

Pumps,  wood  tanks,  hydraulic  booms,  like 
new.  South  Windsor  Equipment  Company, 
South  Windsor,  Conn.  Telephone  BU  9-3406. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-37) 

P.  &  D.  Silo  Unloaders  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity  saves  time 
and  labor.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to 
15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Opening 
for  dealers.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company,  Plain- 
field  18,  Illinois. _ 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  catalog.  1959  Edition.  Tre¬ 
mendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


V  AND  ALE  Silo  Unloaders:  Guaranteed  to  un¬ 
load  corn  or  grass.  Complete  machine  $795. 
Nelson  Maginnis,  Distributor,  Allentown,  New 
Jersey. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

SUBSCRIBE  to  "Government  Surplus  Week¬ 

ly”,  lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  trucks,  boats, 
tents,  tires,  etc.,  direct  from  Government.  Next 
10  issues  $2.00.  Government  Surplus,  Paxton, 
Illinois. 


ana  usea  tractor 
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Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


FINE  selection  of  used  Ford  tractors,  plows, 
balers  and  other  machinery.  Evans  Tractor 
Company,  Remsen,  New  York. _ 

SHEEP  Feeders:  Americas  finest.  Hay  or  grain. 

Ten  head  at  once.  No  crowding.  Won’t  up¬ 
set.  Easily  moved.  $10.50  each.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Literature  on  request.  Dept.  RN. 
Klipstine  Lumber,  Sidney,  Ohio. _ 

TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 

$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
"Customline”,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

MECHANICAL  transplanters:  Write  for  latest 

transplanting  information  and  prices  on 
"The  Genuine  Mechanical  Transplanter”.  Me- 
chanical  Transplanter  Co.,  Holland,  Michigan. 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms,  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  >1.00.  Brody. 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 

GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 

$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 

plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 

350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu- 
facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. _ 

PONY  Carts  and  Harnesses:  Direct  from  fac¬ 

tory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s 
303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

1951  MODEL  36  Bean  Speed  Sprayer  guaran¬ 

teed,  $2,700.  Farmers’  Auto  &  Equipment 
Exchange,  266  E.  Main  St.,  Ramsey,  New 
Jersey. 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point — New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. . 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 
direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts. _ (N,  Y.-TF) 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  (N.  Y.-37) 


CEDAR  Posts  and  Poles:  All  sizes.  Can  de¬ 
liver.  Best  quality.  Harold  Webster,  Whiting, 
Vermont. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy¬ 
cin  100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 
sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
oil  base.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn. 


SPECIAL:  One  month  only,  high  potency 
mastitis  syringes,  tubes  and  other  supplies 
while  they  last.  Write  now  for  details.  Bristol 
Products,  Inc.,  Shelton,  Connecticut. 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


SHINE  cars  without  "polish.”  New  invention. 

Lighning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee,  106,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


FORD  “T”  parts  headquarters.  Free  catalog. 
Ernie  Hemmings,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


WESTERN  saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  etc. 

Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine  Bush  ,New  York. 
P.  S.  Western  Horses  too! 


SADDLES,  Boots,  Western  Wear,  leather 
goods.  Free  catalog.  Silver  Spur,  Box  1785, 
W-30,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


NEW  Army  spurs  complete  with  straps,  $L95 
pair.  Send  stamp  for  free  circular  on  hoiSe- 
books.  Schafler,  West  Copake,  New  York. 


SUGARING  EQUIPMENT 


SAP  BUCKETS:  14-qt.  Leader  galvanized.  500 
with  covers  and  spouts,  60  cents  each  or  $250 
for  lot.  John  Stock,  Tupper  Lake,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-37) 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 


MAKE  Money  at  Home:  Receive  money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  galore.  Get  listed.  Send 
25  cents,  Egert’s  Service,  Box  7,  Wayne,  New 
Jersey. _ 

WANT  BETTER  salaried  job,  or  promotion? 

Our  course  teaches  you  how  to  get  it.  T.  J. 
Surface,  Director,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


CONCRETE  building  35x50  ft.  Business  space 
down,  six  rooms  and  bath  upstairs.  One 
acre  land,  $11,000.  Phillips,  North  Norwich, 
New  York. 


FORMULAS:  All  kinds,  latest,  best.  Litera¬ 
ture  free.  Kemistex,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (N. Y.-TF) 


STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 


100  PERSONALIZED  stickers  25  cents,  printed 
name  and  address.  (Other  printing — send 
copy  for  estimate!)  LLanerch  Shop,  538-R, 
Wales,  Havertown,  Penna. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

ATTRACTIVE  Colored  Envelopes:  Cherry, 
blue,  green,  canary,  goldenrod.  Unprinted, 
size  63,4;  100,  80  cents;  250,  $1.60;  500,  $2.80. 
Postpaid.  Harry  Holmes,  35  Bowdoin  St., 
No.  Quincy  71,  Mass.  _ 


RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personlaized  stationery,  wedding 
invitations,  cuts  labels.  Write  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 


RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines,  $1.00,  Jones, 
Tarentum  4,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-37) 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 
□  Both  Editions. 


- 0RDER  blank - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 

issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 
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City  or  Town  . 

.  State 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 
(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


EARTHWORMS 

EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
83.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five's  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 

R,  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ _ 

PECANS  in  Shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00; 
mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 

postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor, _ Virginia.  _ 

OLD  fashioned- dried~apples,  two  pounds  $1.70; 
four  pounds  $3.30  prepaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 

Clayton.  Ohio. _ _ _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish  $3.00  post- 

paid.  Denbow  Fisheries.  Lubec,  Maine. _ 

FREE  list  price  on  home  cured  ham  and 

bacon;  also  home  process  food.  No  shipping 
charge.  Tri-City  Beef  and  Pork,  244  Route  16, 

Somersworth,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Sugar 
pound  $1.00;  five  or  10  pounds  70  cents 
pound.  Syrup  one  gallon  $5.00;  two  quarts 
$2.75;  quart  $1.75,  plus  postage.  H.  L.  Tebbetts, 

Cabot.  Vermont. _ _ _ _ 

AVOCADOS,  World’s  Finest:  Grown  without 
sprays,  chemicals,  poisons  or  fumigants. 
You  can  taste  the  difference!  12  lbs.  $3.50;  24 
lbs.  $6.00.  Express  collect.  Sam  King.  1757  E. 

Alvarado,  Fallbrook, _ California, _ _ 

NORTHERN- NewYork  honey  is  best:  Five  lbs. 

clover  extracted  $2.00  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $10.80 
here.  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 

_  (N,  Y.-TF) 

DELICIOUS- Fresh  Smoked  Herring:  Five  lbs. 
$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery.  Bay  Port, 

10, _ Michigan. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 
off.  State  inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send 
$1.00  for  price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Rd., 
Dunkirk,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-37) 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 

Freehold.  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  Li  C7 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  old  jewelry,  diamonds, 

watches,  spectacles,  wanted.  Highest  prices 
paid  immediately.  Information  free.  Wilmot’s, 
1067  W.  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Michigan. 

PRIVATE  collector  wants  antique  automobile, 

1898-1912,  steam  or  gasoline.  BOX  1112,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

MODEL  A  Fords:  Give  description,  price.  W. 
Powers,  Lincoln  Road,  Walpole,  Mass. 

_ (N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  "Used  stone  picker.  Give  particu¬ 

lars.  Robert  M.  Schmidt,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Cord  wood  or  fireplace  wood  or 

acreage  with  timber.  Write  or  telephone 
Tony  Sroka.  Glenville,  Conn.  Telephone 

JE  1-8382  after  5:00  p.  m. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

UNITED  STATES  swords  and  Nazi  daggers. 

A1  Oesterling,  Jr.,  1286  East  Main  Road, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. _ _ 

WANTED:  Small  used  tractor  and  cultivator. 

W.  F.  Heuser,  Germania,  Penna.  Telephone 
Galeton  6262-J-ll,  _ _ 

GUINEA  Pigs  Wanted:  Seven  ounces  up.  State 

number  available.  Need  hundreds.  Hilltop 

Caviary,  Scottdale,  Penna.  _ _ 

ROUGHCUT  hardwood,  trailer  loads.  Jim  Ross, 

Califon,  New  Jersey.  _ 

$6.00  PAID  for  old  chains  and  bars.  For  par¬ 
ticulars.  state  make  of  your  saw,  model,  bar 
size.  Bero  Brothers,  51-53  McKinley  Ave., 

Newark,  Ohio, _ _ _ _ 

WANTED :  3JS  horsepower  hay  dryer  fan. 

Weaver  Bros.,  R.  D.  2,  Bath,  New  York. 
WHISTLES,  threshing  machinery,  hardware 
catalogs.  John  S.  Martin,  R.  D.  1.  Bareville, 

Penna.  _ (N,  Y.-221) 

WANTED:  For  museum  collection,  old  obsolete 
rifles,  pistols,  etched  powder  horns,  bowie 
knives,  etc.  Generous  prices  paid.  James 

Serven,  Santa  Ana,  California. _ 

WE  need  buying  products  for  the  farm,  offer 
us  your  products  and  exclusive  distribution 
for  our  country.  Write:  La  Primavera,  Ambato 
371,  Quito  Ecuador,  South  America. 


WE  need  to  buy  2,000  Light  Brahma  baby 
chicks  monthly,  offer.  La  Primavera  Ambato 
371,  Quito  Ecuador,  South  America. 

_  (N,  Y.-221) 

WANTED:  Front  cultivators  for  Ford  950 

tractor.  John  Vaszauskas,  Middlebury,  Conn. 
_ _ _ _ (N,  Y.-221) 

WANT  postcard  accumulations,  old  books, 

pamphlets,  muzzle  loading  guns.  Bronson 
Taylor,  Middle  Grove,  N.  Y, _ (N.  Y.-221) 

WANTED  Paintings:  Hudson  River  scenes, 
western  cow  boys.  Civil  War.  Remington 
bronzes  and  paintings.  Louis  G.  Duncan,  Salt 
Point,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


PREPARING  manuscript,  sightless  writer, 

bachelor,  white,  seeks  homey  home  with 
cooperative,  friendly,  imaginative  family. 

Books,  baseball,  children,  conversation,  cook¬ 
ing,  church,  cleanliness,  cheerfulness,  consider¬ 
ation,  contemplation,  enterprise,  Nature,  radio, 
simplicity  please  me.  BOX  77,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Rent:  Furnished  room,  steam  heat,  privi¬ 
lege  of  country  home  ‘private.’  Michael 

Butts,,  Box  96,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Norris,  New 
Jersey. _ _ 

FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information.  


FALSE  TEETH 


LOOSE  painful  troublesome  dentures  shrink 
your  mouth,  make  you  look  older.  Want 
lasting  relief?  Write:  Baker  85  (RN),  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


FISH 


FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept,  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. 


DECAL  letters,  numbers,  for  trucks  and  signs. 

Write  for  folder  and  sample.  Mathews  Co., 
827  South  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  20 
filtertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 


TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


REWARD:  A  reward  of  $25  will  be  paid  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  relabeling  of 
out-of-state  dairy  products  with  New  York 
State  labels.  Please  give  date,  plant  name 
and  address  and  name  of  out-of-state  company. 
Also  size  of  shipment  and  nature  of  contents. 
All  replies  confidetnial.  BOX  128,  care 

Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-221) 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL":  $1.00  year:  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New _ York. _ 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ _ 

RETIRED  educated  man.  widower,  offers  to 
share  home  with  gentleman;  large  acreage, 
hunting,  fishing;  references  required;  no 
salary;  permanency  offered.  BOX  1213,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-221) 

WOULD  like  to  locate  Charles  Bohren,  last 

known  address,  1930  Nanuet,  New  York. 

BOX  1225,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

OUR  PRODUCT  will  prevent  your  female  dog 
or  cat  from  having  litters  for  as  long  as 
you  like,  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaranteed. 
Send  $2.00  for  year's  supply  to  Capt.  Jack, 
Wayne,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

THREE  Warpoints,  two  Birdpoints,  two  bone 
awls  or  three  flint  tools  $1.00.  Knife,  scraper, 
awl  and  hatchethead  $2.00.  70  assorted  grave 
beads  $5.00.  Palmer,  435  Washington  Road, 
McKeesport,  Penna. _ _ 

BIG  MAIL:  Unusual,  interesting,  illustrated 
circulars  10  cents.  Swabi,  1214  Twentieth, 

Co.umbus  11,  Ohio.  _ (N,  Y.-221) 

MAPS:  50x38-in.,  $1.00  each;  colorful,  decora¬ 
tive,  practical;,  latest  U.  S.  includes  Alaska; 
The  World.  Follow  the  news  on  your  map! 
Send  $2.00  for  both  to  The  Macray  Company, 
Dept.  RF-21,  P.  O.  Box  94,  Station  A,  Flushing 
58,  New  York. _ _ 

CIGARS  For  Sale:  From  Growers  finest  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  Tobacco.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ple.  State  preference,  light  or  dark  wrapper. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Front  Page  Cigars, 
Westfield,  Mass. _ 

DON’T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36.  Indiana. _ 

TAPE  RECORDERS,  tape,  stereo  tapes,  ac¬ 
cessories.  Dealer  prices.  Catalogue.  Efsco, 

2700  Concord .  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. _ 

TAXIDERMISTS:  I  sell  hawks  and  owls 

frozen  in  the  meat;  write  for  prices.  Jens 
Fredt,  Roosevelt,  Minn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OZARKS  RANCH,  $7,8001 
Ready  for  IMMEDIATE  occupancy;  438- 
ACRE  stock  ranch — easy  terms!  40  acre  till¬ 
able,  395  wooded  (private  hunting  grounds). 
See  PICTURE  in  catalog — electric-l.ghted  3- 
room  dwelling,  shaded  hilltop  setting.  40-ft. 
barn,  poultry  house.  Handy  to  fishing  stream, 
6  miles  village.  Do  your  own  improving  and 
save — ONLY  $7,800,  $3,000  down.  Imme¬ 

diate  possession!  New  free  SPRING  catalog, 
bargains  coast  to  coast! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1304-NY  Consumer  Bldg.,  220  So.  State  St., 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60“  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Pries  Per  Square  Fool  Widths  Available —100  Uo.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . \<£  Sq.  Ft. 

3‘,  4‘,  9‘  &  1 6  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2#  Sq.  Ft. 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3 <t  Sq.  Ft. 

3;  6;  10V2, 12; 14;  16^; 

20;  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gauge  (.008) . 4£  Sq.  Ft. 

rrf-s-'H"  'A  .  .  ,  .  TTll — -^fllMTT' 

12;  16|  20'&  24  ft.  widths  | 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Tour  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  8e  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Books  Worth  Having 


Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc . 7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  Atkins  . 4.50 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  . 4.00 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  —  W.  W.  Bedford .  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 


You  are  doing  so  much  good  for 
your  readers  that  I  thought  the  en¬ 
closed  would  give  you  some  ideas  to 
present  to  your  gullible  subscribers, 
supplementing  your  own  ideas.  May¬ 
be  you  could  run  a  column  of  “Do’s 
and  Don’ts”  or  have  a  “Warning” 
paragraph  each  month.  l.  j.  s. 

New  York 

The  enclosure  is  an  article,  “Slick 
Schemes  to  Sell  You  Things”,  from 
Changing  Times.  The  “slick  schemes” 
are  itemized  as  follows:  Bait  adver¬ 
tising,  fictitious  comparative  prices, 
food-freezer  plans,  debt  adjusters, 
earn-money-at-home  schemes,  vend¬ 
ing-machine  franchises,  correspond¬ 
ence  and  other  schools,  money-back 
guarantees,  “cures”  that  don’t  cure, 
auto  price  packs,  labeling  tricks, 
home-improvement  plans,  photo  sales¬ 
men,  encyclopedia  and  magazine  sell¬ 
ers,  itinerant  nurserymen  and  tree 
experts,  cemetery  lot  salesmen, 
questionable  charity  solicitations, 
coupon  books,  unordered  merchan¬ 
dise,  phony  buisness  brokers  and 
real-estate  promotions. 

The  Director  of  Insurance  in  a 
midwestern  State  has  warned  against 
the  use  of  sales  “gimmicks”  intended 
to  deceive  the  public  in  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  insurance.  He  listed  as  mis¬ 
representation  an  advertisement  off¬ 
ering  insurance  as  an  inducement 
for  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  and 
compelling  borrowers  to  purchase  in¬ 
surance  from  money  lenders. 

It  is  best  to  buy  insurance  from 
known  agents.  Insist  on  understand¬ 
ing  the  terms  listed  in  the  policy 
and  for  just  what  the  premium  you 
pay  will  insure  you.  Decide  whether 
you  need  a  policy  before  buying. 
Understand  clearly  all  provisions  and 
limitations  before  you  buy. 

Please  help  me  collect  $1,312.76 
from  Carter  Tree  Experts,  Hewlett, 
N.  Y.  It  represents  hay  delivered  in 
the  Spring.  b.  m.  h. 

New  Jersey 

The  firm  did  not  answer  our  let¬ 
ters.  After  a  judgment  was  obtained, 
it  paid  through  an  attorney.  We  have 
had  similar  delays  reported,  some  of 
which  required  services  of  an  at¬ 
torney  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  get 
the  settlements.  It  took  nearly  eight 
months  for  B.  M.  H.  to  get  the  adjust¬ 
ment. 


Last  month  a  Ford  Sewing  Machine 
Company  man  called  with  a  $20 
check  I  had  won  in  a  contest.  He 
showed  me  a  machine  that  would 
cost  me  $22.50  more;  it  looked  like  a 
large  top.  So  he  brought  in  a  machine 
valued  at  $219.50.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  a  buttomholer,  but  it  does  not. 
He  did  not  give  me  instructions  on 
using  this  machine,  and  took  my  old 
one  as  a  down  payment.  I  was  to  try 
it  for  90  days,  but  now  they  tell  me 
that  they  make  no  such  offer.  f.  j. 

Ohio 

This  concern  started  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  it  now  has  several  offices. 
F.  J.  dealt  with  its  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
office.  The  offer  of  $20  as  “consola¬ 
tion  prize”  is  an  old  sales  trick.  F.  J. 
should  have  read  the  written  contract 
before  signing  for  the  machine.  We 
are  asking  the  company  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  but  meanwhile  we  again 
issue  this  warning:  read  any  con¬ 
tract  before,  not  after,  you  sign  it. 
Money  can  be  saved  if  insistence  on 
this  right  is  used  any  time  a  sales¬ 
man  calls. 

The  New  York  Attorney  General  is 
asking  for  a  tighter  ban,  through 
legislative  bills,  on  what  are  called 
“Bait  Ads”,  to  which  we  so  frequent¬ 
ly  refer.  There  are  often  misleading 
statements  and  false  claims  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertising  various  ar¬ 
ticles,  as  well  as  some  non-existent 
articles.  After  a  two-year  study  by  a 
special  committee,  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  in 
such  advertisements  which  make  false 
claims.  It  should  help  to  clean  up  the 
“fraud”  and  ‘bait”  offers  that  are  so 
prevalent. 

I  notice  you  carry  several  adver¬ 
tisements  of  companies  offering  work 
to  do  at  home,  and  we  wonder  if  they 
are  reliable.  Will  you  tell  us  if  they 
are  before  we  send  any  money? 

New  York  mbs.  a.  h. 

Many  concerns  offer  an  item  they 
claim  you  can  make  and  sell  in  your 
own  section.  If  articles  are  attractive, 
well  made  and  useful,  they  might 
sell  in  your  locality  to  individuals,  or 
through  stores  in  the  vicinity.  How¬ 
ever,  in  most  work-at-home  plans, 
one  is  required  to  find  his  own 
customers.  Some  storekeepers  might 
handle  them,  but  we  could  not  sug¬ 
gest  depending  only  on  them  or  the 
particular  advertiser  to  help  one  out. 


During  the  act  of  clipping  I  ran  I  sent  an  order  for  a  religious 
across  some  that  may  interest  you.  record  in  June.  They  have  not  ac- 
I  send  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  knowledged  the  order.  I  wrote  and 
Pennsylvania  c.  j.  J.  asked  about  it  last  September  and 

still  have  not  heard  from  them. 

One  of  the  clippings  referred  to  a  Ohio  h.  p. 

“Slenderizing”  course,  for  which  half  m1 

a  hundred  women  are  said  to  have  The  concern  advised  us  that  it  was 
paid  T.  J.  Bradshaw  as  much  as  $100,  recuttm§  the  record.  H.  P.  has  now 
only  to  find  that  the  “salon  was  shut  rece'ved  and  tells  us  that  11  “ 
tight  and  the  operator  had  disap.  worth  wa‘tin?J  <;or-  PerhaPs  “\e 
peared.”  When  the  police  arrived,  c°mPan/  should  have  acknowledged 
they  found  an  unfurnished  house  and  ‘he  order  and  ®‘ven  the  facts  long 
no  T.  J.  Bradshaw.  Some  of  the  before  lt  dld- 
women  had  paid  $38  for  the  year’s 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 


course.  An  extended  course  had  been  Our  help  and  advice  is  available  to 


and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray..  3.75 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Fi’ee  .  3.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  3.50 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


offered  for  $110.  Bradshaw  is  said  to 
have  sold  three-quarters  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  friend,  who  would  enlarge 
the  studio.  He  has  not  been  located 
and  the  customers  have  lost  their 
money.  Bradshaw  evidently  had  a 
running  list  of  prices  and  got  as 
much  as  he  could  from  each  individ¬ 
ual. 


our  readers.  We  cannot  always  suc¬ 
ceed  in  our  efforts,  but  the  failure  is 
not  one  to  any  lack  of  effort.  If  we 
can  educate  our  friends  to  stop,  look 
and  consider  before5  going  into 
schemes,  we  will  feel  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  something.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  come  to  us  with  your  prob- 
lems.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


NOW!  RUN  YOUR  CAR 
HALF  ON  GAS,  HALF  ON  AIR... 

and  save  up  to  *16  a  month,  save  up  to  50  gallons  of  gas  each  month,  without  changing  a  single  part  on  your  car! 


THIS  1957  LINCOLN  GETS  BETTER  G AS  MILEAGE  THAN  THIS  TINY 
FOREIGN  ECONOMY  CAR  ...  SO  CAN  YOUR  CAR,  TOO!  Who*'*  the  zecret? 
AIR!  That's  right  .  .  .  Now  thanks  to  an  amazing  automata  discovery  you  can  actually 
convert  air  in  your  engine  into  fuel,  so  that  instead  of  running  your  car  on  gas  alone  ... 
you  can  simply  step  on  the  starter  and  turn  air  into  energy  while  you  drive.  For  docu* 
mented  proof  of  just  how  this  amazing  ‘‘Air-into-energy"  discovery  can  save  you  up  to 
$200  in  gas  bills  in  the  next  12  months  .  .  .  read  the  rest  of  this  page.  See  free  trial  offer 
below.  (Test  performed  by  Authorized  Ford  Motor  Co.  Representatives). 


Therefore,  every  statement  you 
■  have  read  on  this  page  is  not  just  a. 

I  dream,  or  a  hope  or  a  theory  .  .  . 
but  a  scientific  fact  that  has  been 
.  proven  over  and  over  again  before 
;  this  great  new  development  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public.  So  if  you  are 
|  sick  and  tired  of  wasting  hundreds 
i  of  gallons  of  gasoline  each  and  every 
year  ...  if  you  are  sick  and  tired  of 
]  seeing  75%  of  your  gasoline  dollars 
|  literally  go  unused  through  your  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  ...  If  you  would  like  to 
run  your  car  half  on  gas  and  half, 


on  air  and  save  hundreds  of  dollars 
doing  it  .  .  .  in  other  words,  if  you 
are  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  most  significant  automotive 
discovery  in  the  past  50  years,  and 
if  you  can  spare  the  30  seconds  it 
takes  to  attach  this  brilliant  new 
discovery  to  your  car  .  .  .  then  take 
advantage  of  this  free-trial  offer. 
Remember  ...  all  you  risk  is  the 
few  minutes  it  takes  you  to  fill  out 
the  coupon,  and  you  have  a  lifetime 
of  driving  convenience  and  economy 
to  gain.  So  act  NOW! 


TRY  IT  FREE  FOR  10  DAYS! 


Naturally,  the  best  proof  of  just 
how  sensational  the  Turbo-Jet  Con¬ 
verter  really  is,  is  on  your  own  car. 
And  because  we’re  so  positive  that 
you’ll  be  thrilled  from  the  very  first 
day  you  use  it  .  .  .  because  we’re  so 
sure  that  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  will  want  to  know  “how  come 
you  never  seem  to  fill  your  gas  tank 
more  than  once  a  month”  .  .  .  and 
because  we  know  you’ll  be  only  too 
happy  to  tell  them  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  them  this  amazing  new  in¬ 
vention  ...  we  invite  you  to  try 
it  on  a  completely  FREE-TRIAL 
BASIS.  Here  is  all  you  do: 

Send  the  Free-Trial  coupon  below. 
When  your  Turbo-Jet  Converter  ar¬ 
rives  .  .  .  DON’T  INSTALL  IT- 
simply  make  this  60  second  air-into- 
energy  test,  to  convince  yourself 
that  this  is  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  automotive  discovery  of  the  past 
50  years: 

1.  If  you  have  a  hydramatic  car, 
drive  it  to  the  bottom  of  any  hill 
or  incline  in  your  neighborhood. 
Now  stop  your  car,  and  with  the 
engine  still  idling  leave  it  in  “drive” 
and  take  your  foot  OFF  the  gas 
pedal.  Your  car  won’t  budge  an  inch. 
Now  turn  off  your  motor,  clip  on  the 
TURBO-JET  CONVERTER  and 
start  your  car  again.  This  time  your 
car  will  not  only  move  forward,  but 
it  will  actually  start  climbing  that 
hill  without  you  touching  the  gas 
pedal  .  .  .  without  you  feeding  it  a 
single  drop  of  gas.  PROOF  that  the 
Turbo-Jet  Converter  feeds  your  en¬ 
gine  a  second  source  of  power  — 
PROOF  that  you  can  now  run  your 
car  half  on  gas,  half  on  air  .  .  .  and 
get  more  miles -per -gallon,  more 
power-per-gallon  than  ever  before. 

2.  If  you  have  a  standard  trans¬ 
mission  and  you  would  like  to  see 
this  same  dramatic  proof,  here  is  all 


you  do.  First,  shift  your  car  into 
low  and  press  the  accelerator  to  the 
floor  until  you  reach  20  miles  per 
hour.  Now,  stop  your  car  and  attach 
the  TURBO-JET  CONVERTER. 
And  believe  it  or  not,  without  pres¬ 
sing  down  on  that  accelerator  more 
than  a  fraction  of  an  inch  you’ll 
zoom  to  that  same  speed  in  less  time 
than  ever  before.  PROOF  AGAIN 
that  with  the  Turbo-Jet  Converter 
you  don’t  merely  run  your  car  on 
gas  alone  .  .  .  but  you  convert  air 
into  raw  energy  and  save  up  to 
50  gallons  of  gas  each  and  every 
month! 

Act  Now!  Enjoy  the  Full  Miracle 
of  Automotive  “Air  Power” 
Just  60  Seconds  After  This 
New  Invention  Arrives! 

Now  the  price  of  the  TURBO¬ 
JET  CONVERTER  on  this  special 
introductory  offer  is  only  $3.98.  Why 
you’ll  save  5  times  that  amount  in 
gasoline  alone  the  very  first  month 
.  .  .  not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  gas  and  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  money  you  save  each  and 
every  year. 

However,  due  to  the  demands  of 
trucking  companies,  airlines,  taxi¬ 
cab  fleets  and  other  large  users  of 
Turbo-Jet  Converters,  only  a  limited 
number  can  possibly  be  released  this 
year  for  public  use.  Therefore,  all 
orders  must  be  filled  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Once  our  supplies 
are  exhausted  we  will  be  forced  to 
withdraw  this  offer.  So  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  FREE-TRIAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  of  a  lifetime,  send  the 
no-risk  coupon  today.  Douglas  Mfg. 
Co.,  2591  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

©  Copyright  Douglas  Mfg.  1958 


MAIL  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  TODAY 


DOUGLAS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  S-l 
2591  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  me  my  money-saving,  gas-saving  TURBO-JET  CONVERTER  right  away  with  this 
understanding:  If  I  don’t  agree  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  sensational  automotive 
discovery  of  the  century ...  If  I  can’t  run  my  car  half  on  gas,  half  on  air  just  60 
seconds  after  it  arrives.  .  .  in  other  words,  if  I  can’t  convert  air  into  energy  like 
fuel  and  save  up  to  a  tankful  of  gas  the  very  first  week ...  up  to  $16  the  first 
month  ...  up  to  $200  the  very  first  year,  then  you  will  refund  my  money  immedi¬ 
ately.  Yes,  I  try  it  entirely  at  your  risk  and  I  do  not  risk  a  single  penny. 

CHECK  OFFER  DESIRED! 


□  I  enclose  $3.98  cash,  check  or  money 
order  (I  save  56c  in  postage  handling  and 
C.O.D.  charges.) 


□  SPECIAL  OFFER:  I  enclose  $6.98  cash, 
check  or  money  order  for  2  TURBO-JET 
CONVERTERS  (one  for  myself  one  for 
a  friend  and  I  savj  $1.00.) 


1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

□  C.O.D.  ORDERS  ACCEPTED:  Please  ship  my  Turbo-Jet  Converter  C.O.D.  I  jrlll  pay  | 
postman  prices  indicated  above,  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage.  Same  money-back  guarantee,  - 
of  course. 


name_ 


address, 
city _ 


.state. 


At  Last!  Science  Discovers  a 
New  Force— The  3-Layer  Spark! 
It  Actually  Sets  Air  On  Fire! 

But  suppose  that  scientists  now 
told  you  that  without  changing  your 
ignition  system  .  .  .  without  chang¬ 
ing  your  sparkplugs  .  .  .  without 
changing  your  battery  .  .  .  but  by 
simply  adding  one  simple  attach¬ 
ment  to  your  car  . . .  the  very  same 
kind  of  attachment  now  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  itself  .  .  .  you 
could  fire  that  air-gas  mixture  in 
your  cylinders  NOT  with  a  spark 
that  dies  almost  the  moment  it’s 
born  .  .  .  but  with  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  electric  force,  called  the 
3-layered  spark.  Yes,  a  3-layer  spark 
.  .  .  a  super-powerful,  super-explo¬ 
sive  live  electric  charge  that  not 
only  ignites  every  last  bit  of  gaso¬ 
line  it  touches  .  .  .  not  only  ignites 
every  last  bit  of  energy  and  power 
in  that  gas .  .  .but  an  electric  charge 
so  incredibly  powerful  it  even  ig¬ 
nites  the  oxygen  in  your  cylinders, 
too!  .  .  .  and  burns  that  oxygen  just 
like  fuel.  That’s  right!  Actually 
burns  air  like  fuel— gallons  and  gal¬ 
lons  of  air— air  that  has  cost  you 
absolutely  nothing  mile  after  mile, 
for  the  lifetime  of  your  car. 

Yes,  now  you’ll  save  up  to  $16 
a  month  on  your  gas-bills.  Now 
you’ll  save  up  to  500  gallons  of 
gas  each  and  every  year.  Now 
you’ll  drive  for  hundreds  of  miles 
at  a  time  and  hardly  notice  the 
needle  on  your  gas-gauge  budge 
.  .  .  and  you’ll  get  more  power,' 
more  smooth  and  quiet  perform¬ 
ance  than  ever  before.  In  short, 
NOW  you’ll  get  the  same  kind  of 
miracle -performance  and  mira¬ 
cle-economy  that  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  gets,  thanks  to  the 
amazing  principles  behind  this 
sensational  air-burning  discovery ! 

Now!  Convert  Air  Into  Fuel 
Drive  Up  to  700  Miles  on 
a  Single  Tank  of  Gas! 

Now  the  name  of  this  sensation¬ 
al  electronic  discovery  that  finally 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  effec¬ 
tively  convert  air  into  fuel  and  run 
your  car  half  on  gas,  and  half  on 
air,  is  the  TURBO-JET  CONVER¬ 
TER  .  .  .  the  same  type  “air-conver¬ 
ter”  that  has  been  tested  and  used 
on  commercial  and  military  air¬ 
planes...  tested  and  used  on  military 
vehicles  . .  .  tested  and  used  by  truck 
and  taxicab  fleet  owners... yes,  even 
filed  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  patent  office  ! 


PROVE  IT  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CIGARETTE! 

Here's  dynamic  living 
proof  of  how  science  now 
makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  burn  air  in  your  car  like 
fuel,  so  fast  that  you  run 
your  car  half  on  gas,  and 
half  on  air.  In  a  controlled 
laboratory  test,  automo¬ 
tive  scientists  equipped  a 
car  with  the  amazing 
TURBO-JET  CONVERTER, 
described  on  this  page. 

Then  they  took  one  of  the 
spark  plugs  (with  its  wir¬ 
ing  still  attached)  and 
turned  on  the  ignition.  Believe  it  or  not,  thanks  to 
the  TURBO-JET  CONVERTER,  that  ordinary  spark¬ 
plug  was  actually  able  to  light  up  a  cigarette.  And  it 
is  this  same  super-powerful  charge  of  live  electric 
power  that  burns,  ignites  and  explodes  the  air  in 
your  engine  just  like  fuel!  In  other  words,  by  con¬ 
verting  ordinary  electricity  into  "triple-strength"  elec¬ 
tricity,  you  actually  transform  air  into  energy  right 
inside  the  cylinders  of  your  car . . .  and  you  liter¬ 
ally  drive  your  car  half  on  gas  and  half  on  air. 


LOOK  HOW  EASY  IT  IS! 


All  you  do  is  sim¬ 
ply  clip  the  TUR¬ 
BO-JET  CON¬ 
VERTER  onto  the 
main  wire  that 
runs  alongside 
your  sparkplugs. 

It’s  completely 
safe ...  so  safe  in 
fact,  that  you 
can  even  do  it 
with  your  igni¬ 
tion  turned  on. 

And  remember,  it’s  so  easy,  so  simple  that  you 
don’t  need  a  single  tool.  Yes,  there  are  no  wires 
to  hook  together,  nothing  to  splice  together,  no 
bolts  to  screw  on,  no  lines  to  connect.  You  just 
clip  it  on  . . .  and  that’s  all.  Total  time  to  attach: 
30  seconds.  Total  savings  on  gas:  up  to  $200 
a  year! 


XJ.  S.  Gov’t.  Scientists  show  how  you  can  actually  trans¬ 
form  the  oxygen  in  ordinary  air  into  high-powered  fuel 
for  your  car!  The  result: 

Now,  instead  of  filling  your  gas  tank  every  week 
your  car’s  engine  converts  air  into  energy  2,000  times  a 
minute... and  saves  you  up  to  1,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
each  and  every  year.  See  U.  S.  Gov’t,  proof  below. 

From  Washington,  D.  C., 
comes  the  exciting  news 
every  car  owner  has  been 
waiting  for.  Yes,  if  you  could 
look  into  the  secret  files  of 
the  U.  S.  Gov’t.,  you  would 
now  see  there,  one  of  the 
most  incredible  inventions 
of  our  century  ...  an  inven¬ 
tion  that  is  just  now  being 
released  to  the  public! 

Imagine!  The  exact  same  type 
dream-discovery  that  at  this  very 
moment  is  turning  ordinary  air 
into  high-powered  fuel  on  U.  S. 

Air  Force  planes  .  .  .  turning  or¬ 
dinary  air  into  a  constant  source 
of  energy  on  U.  S.  Army  cars  .  .  . 
turning  ordinary  air  into  an  end¬ 
less  storehouse  of  power  on  whole 
fleets  of  test  cars  from  Ford, 

Chrysler  and  General  Motors  ... 
and  that  in  just  30  seconds  can 
convert  your  present  car’s  engine 
into  a  ‘‘half-gas,  half-air  power- 
plant’’  that’ll  give  you  more  surg¬ 
ing  power,  more  blazing  pick-up, 
more  miles  per  gallon  than  you’ve 
ever  dreamed  possible.  In  fact, 
so  many  more  miles  per  gallon, 
that  from  this  day  on,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  you  may  only 
have  to  FILL  YOUR  GAS  TANK 
JUST  ONCE  A  MONTH! 

Yes,  from  this  day  on  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  your  car  what  leading 
automotive  engineers  now  do  to 
their  cars  . . .  you  are  going  to  do  to 
your  car  what  U.  S.  Gov’t,  scientists 
now  do  to  military  vehicles  .  .  .  you 
are  going  to  do  to  your  car  what 
Cadillac  Showroom  dealers  now  do 
for  customers  of  1959  models  ... .  you 
are  going  to  take  ordinary  air,  the 
,  very  same  air  you  breathe  .  .  .  air 
,  that  costs  you  absolutely  nothing, 
and  you  are  going  to  convert  the 
’■  oxygen  in  that  air  into  an  extra 
source  of  fuel  for  your  car! 

In  other  words,  no  matter  how  old 
or  run-down  your  car  may  be  ...  no 
matter  make  or  model  you  have  . . . 
no  matter  how  many  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  your  car  now  gulps  down  each 
and  every  week  . . .  from  this  day  on 
you  are  going  to  run  your  car  HALF 
ON  GAS  AND  HALF  ON  AIR-and 
you  are  going  to  do  it  safely,  surely 
without  touching  one  single  tool, 
without  making  a  single  mechanical 
change,  without  spending  more  than 
30  seconds  under  the  hood  of  your 
car!  Here’s  how: 


Stop  Running  Your  Car 
On  7-Cent  Explosions! 

Right  now  your  car  runs  on  a  very 
simple  principle  —  air  and  gas  are 
mixed  in  your  cylinders,  where  a 
spark  from  your  sparkplugs  ex¬ 
plodes  this  mixture.  This  gas  and 
air  explosion  is  the  “lifeblood”  of 
your  car.  Only,  there’s  one  trouble. 
Even  though  you  invest  as  much  as 
35tf  for  each  gallon  of  gas  ...  all  you 
get  in  return  is  a  14  explosion.  You 
see,  most  of  that  air-and-gas  mix¬ 
ture  never  explodes  .  .  .  never  re- 


PROVED  BY  THE 

U.  S.  GOV’T. 

Yes,  from  the  United  States 
Government  comes  scienti¬ 
fic  proof  that  you  can  now 
turn  ordinary  air  into  high- 
powered  fuel  for  your  car. 
In  a  series  of  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  tests  government 
scientists  report  tremen¬ 
dous  gas  savings  on  army 
cars  and  trucks  .  .  .  on 
army  tanks  and  jeeps  .  .  . 
why  even  on  such  gas¬ 
eating  giants  of  the  air  as 
B-29  Bombers.  And  that’s 
only  the  beginning!  Special 
tests  on  all  Ford,  Chrysler 
and  General  Motors  cars 
prove  conclusively  that  you 
can  now  run  your  car  half 
on  gas,  half  on  air  and 
actually  get  more  miles- 
per-gallon,  more  power- 
per-gallon  than  ever  before 
thanks  to  science’s  brilliant 
new  discovery  —  the 
TURBO-JET  CONVERTER. 


leases  its  vast  storehouse  of  energy 
.  .  .  in  fact,  most  of  this  air  and  gas 
mixture  never  even  warms  up.  Why  ? 

Because  as  any  automotive  engi¬ 
neer  will  tell  you  .  .  .  your  present 
ignition  system  can  only  produce 
what  car  experts  refer  to  as  a 
“ suicide-spark" ...  a  spark  that  lives 
for  just  a  fraction  of  a  second  and 
then  burns  itself  out  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  In  other  words,  your  present 
ignition  system  can  only  deliver 
enough  live  electronic  power  to  ex¬ 
plode  a  mere  25  per  cent  of  the 
entire  air-gas  mixture  in  your  cylin¬ 
ders;  then,  once  this  “suicide-spark” 
burns  itself  out,  the  rest  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  and  air  escapes  unexploded, 
unburned  and  unused  out  of  your 
exhaust  pipe.  And  if  you  want  to 
prove  this  to  yourself  just  do  this: 

Simply  take  a  wad  of  cotton,  hold 
it  next  to  your  exhaust  pipe  and  idle 
your  engine.  What  happens  to  that 
cotton  in  the  next  2  minutes  will 
shock  you.  Because  in  less  than  2 
minutes  that  cotton  ball  will  be  sop¬ 
ping  wet  from  wasted,  unused  gas. 

So  you  see,  that  no  matter  what 
grade  of  gasoline  you  use  —  no 
matter  how  new  your  car  may  be 
—  why  even  if  just  yesterday  you 
installed  a  fresh,  new  set  of  spark¬ 
plugs  .  .  .  your  car  simply  cannot 
explode  all  the  gas  and  all  the 
air  in  your  engine,  on  a  spark 
that  dies  so  quickly.  There  just 
isn’t  enough  raw  electric  power 
in  that  spark  to  do  the  job.  That’s 
why  until  now  it’s  been  virtually 
impossible  for  you  to  get  30  to 
40  miles  from  a  gallon  of  gas.  And 
even  more  important,  that’s  why 
until  now  you’ve  never  been  able 
to  effectively  convert  ordinary  air 
. . .  air  that  has  been  fed  into  your 
cylinders  .  .  .  into  a  high-powered 
fuel  for  your  car. 


MY  poor  husband.  Living  with  me  had  become  torture  for  him,  I'd 
become  such  a  nag.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  was  I  just  couldn't  help 
myself!  I  felt  so  tired  and  worn-out  —  even  an  afternoon  nap  didn't  help. 
When  Phil  came  home  from  work,  I  was  so  nervous  and  irritable  I  jumped 
on  every  word  he  said. 

I  loved  my  husband  dearly,  but  instead  of  being  an  understanding 
wife,  I  started  arguments  over  nothing  at  all.  I  could  see  the  strain  telling 
on  Phil.  After  all,  no  man  likes  a  woman  ruining  his  life! 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked.  "You're  not  acting  like  the  girl  I  married. 
You're  so  tired  and  jumpy  lately  —  it's  just  not  normal.  Maybe  you  ought 
to  see  the  doctor!" 

Sure  enough,  our  doctor  had  the  answer.  After  examining  me,  he 
explained  that  my  condition  was  merely  the  result  of  a  prolonged  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiency.  He  explained  that  a  lack  of  vitamins  and  minerals  was 
actually  making  me  tired  and  cranky.  All  he  recommended  was  a  good 
nutritional  formula  to  supplement  my  daily  diet. 

I  started  taking  Vitasafe  High-Potency  Capsules,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  Phil  and  I  noticed  the  wonderful  difference.  My  tiredness  disap¬ 
peared,  I  wasn't  nervous  anymore  —  and  thank  goodness  I  stopped  nag¬ 
ging.  Phil  and  I  are  as  happy  as  honeymooners  again! 

If  you  are  suffering  from  vitamin-mineral  deficiency,  why  not  see  if 
Vitasafe  Capsules  can  help  you?  You  don't  risk  a  penny.  Simply  mail  the 
‘coupon  below  for  a  trial  30-day  supply! 


A  dramatization  posed  by  professional  model. 


just .  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  SO  days  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 

Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  29  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  Liver,  12  Vitamins  (Including  Blood- Building  B12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan ...  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
stronger,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  triall  Just  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D  . . .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  the  other 
four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains  the  amaz¬ 
ing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nutrients 
science  has  yet  discovered— a  vitamin  that  actually  helps 
strengthen  your  blood  and  nourish  your  body  organs. 

Glutamic.  Acid,  an  important  protein  derived  from 
natural  wheat  gluten,  is  also  included  in  Vitasafe  Cap¬ 
sules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula,  each  capsule 
now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is  available 
nowhere  else  at  this  price! 

WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

As  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  for  proper  health  . . .  but  some  people  actually 
need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
.Research  Council.  If  you  tire  easily  ...  if  you  work  under 
pressure,  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  worry  and  other 
.strains,  with  resulting  improper  eating  habits  . . .  then 
you  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  needs  this  extra 
supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case,  VITASAFE  C.F.  CAP¬ 
SULES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered”— because 
they  contain  the  most  frequently  recommended  food 
supplement  formula  for  people  in  this  category! 


POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  vitamin  and  mineral. to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  . . .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
TRY  A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  — FREE! 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . . .  that  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE 
FOR  WOMEN  CONTAINS 


Choline 
Bitartrate  30'  mg. 
Inositol  10  mg. 

dl-Methionine  ^10  mg. 
Glutamic  Acid  50  mg. 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  mg. 

Liver  5  mg. 

Vitamin  K  0.05  mg. 
Vitamin  A 

12,500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  D 

LO00  USP  Units 
Vitamin  C  •  .  100  mg. 

Vitamin  Bj  5  mg. 
Vitamin  B3  2  mg. 
Vitamin  Ba  0.5  mg. 


Vitamin  Bi2 
Niacin  Amide 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 
Vitamin  E 
Folic  Acid 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Iron 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 
Iodine 
Potassium 
Zinc 

Magnesium . 


3  meg. 
25  mg. 

4  mg. 
3  X.U. 
0.3  mg. 
50  mg. 
39  ing. 
30  mg. 
0.04  mg. 
0.45  mg. 
0.5  mg. 
0.1  mg. 
0.1  mg. 

2  mg. 
0.5  mg. 

3  mg. 


.  We  invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 
with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation 

SPECIAL  PLAN  FOR  MEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 
 CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 


the  same  feeling  of  improved  well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don’t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  of 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarilv  cost  $5.00. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  30-day  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  you  will  also  receive  complete  de¬ 
tails  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing,  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and/minerals  you  will  need.  You.  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
capsules  for  two  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,- 
simply  return  the  handy  card  that  comes  with  your 


Mail  Coupon  To  VITASAFE  CORPORATION* 

„  .  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  I860  Broadway  at  Columbus  Circle 
IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 


SPECIAL  PLAN  FOR  MEN 

Men  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy  and 
vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is  such 
a  man  in  your  house,  you  will  do  him  a  favor  by 
bringing  this  announcement  to  his  attention.  Just 
have  him  check  the  “Men’s  Plan”  box  in  the  coupon .- 


free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it’s 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  auto¬ 
matically  and  on  time  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low, 
money-saving  price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  (plus  a  few 
cents  shipping)  —  a  saving  of  45%.  Mail  coupon  now! 


"VITASAFE"  REG.  T.M. 


©1950  VITASAFE  CORP. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


. . K-i •  ■ 

i:  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

|;  Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under 
C  the  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

I  * 

|!  Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
/Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Men’s  Plan  □  Women’s  Plan 

I  ENCLOSE  2S(  PER  PACKAGE  (or  packing  and  postage. 


•i 

:i 

:i 


:i 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City . Zone . State . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  under 
each  jilan  per  family. 

IN  CANADA  :  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 

( Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions. ) 
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Howard  Sprague  (left),  checks  morning  work  plans  with  employee  Ken  Goodman. 


says  Howard  L  Sprague,  Hall,  New  York.  “ Over  20  years’  experience  with  different  farm  tires  has 
taught  me  Firestones  work  longer  than  any  I’ve  used.  So  when  I  buy  tires,  I  buy  Firestones.  Howard 
Turnbull,  my  Firestone  Dealer  in  Hall,  delivers  a  tire  and  service  combination  I  can’t  afford  to  miss.” 


Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion* 
tractor  tire  gives  you  longer  service  and 
top  performance  on  all  farm  jobs.  Tough 
tire  tests  prove  Firestone  S/F  (Shock- 
Fortified)  cord  gives  the  tire  greater  impact 
resistance.  Its  tread  is  built  with  Firestone 
Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber  ever 
used  in  Firestone  tires.  The  flat  tread  con¬ 
tour,  with  curved  and  tapered  traction  bars, 
cleans  easily  and  gives  positive  grip  in  any 
soil  condition.  And  a  special  Firestone 

CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP*  I 

FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  steering 
better  cleaning  *  longer  wear 

.  C'-y'-y  •"y'y- ■  •  -frr v •  v-> va- -r •/ ■  

*Firestone  T.M. 


Rubber-X  compound  is  used  exclusively  in 
sidewalls  to  resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly 
flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find 
out  how  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  give  you 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  Firestone’s 
complete  line  of  farm  tires.  And  remember, 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service 
will  keep  your  equipment  rolling  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1 959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 


The  Snow  Drifts 
Were  Deep  in  '88 

It  had  been  snowing  all  night,  and 
it  was  still  snowing  in  the  morning 
when  my  father  hitched  up  the  horse 
and  sleigh  to  take  me  to  school.  \ye 
lived  on  Plank  Road  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Catskills,  and  it  was  a  rare 
treat  to  be  conveyed  along  it  to 
school. 

During  the  morning  outside  the 
school  window,  we  watched  the  big 
snowflakes  keep  coming  down,  and 
at  noon  the  teacher  announced  that 
classes  were  over  for  the  day.  “It’s 
going  to  be  a  terrible  storm,”  she 
said,  “Everyone  hurry  home.” 

The  snow  had  drifted  deeply,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  I  made 
my  way  down  to  the  covered  bridge, 
taking  shelter  there  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  ride.  Soon  John  Stewart, 
the  milkman,  came  along  and  took 
me  aboard  his  one-horse  sleigh.  We 
had  gone  about  100  yards  past  the 
old  powder  house  which  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Sawmill  and  Plank  Roads 
when  John  decided  that  his  horse 
could  never  make  it  through  the 
drifts.  On  the  flats  here,  they  were 
high  —  and  deep.  “You  stay  in  the 
sleigh,”  he  said,  “and  keep  under 
that  horse’s  blanket.”  He  was  going 
to  ride  horseback  on  to  my  house 
and  tell  my  folks  where  he  had 
left  me. 

The  snow  was  coming  down  thicker 
than  ever,  and  the  wind  continued 
ferocious.  I  could  not  see  a  thing.  I 
was  not  alarmed,  however,  because 
John  Stewart  should  have  reached 
my  home;  someone  would  be  along 
for  me  soon.  But  the  wait  seemed 
very  long. 

I  must  have  dozed  off  for  a  while, 
for  suddenly  I  heard  voices.  John 
Stewart  had  never  made  it,  but  my 
father  and  one  of  the  farm  hands 
had  come  for  me  anyway  with  the 
oxen  and  the  sleigh. 

I  was  11  years  old  then,  living 
on  a  farm  just  outside  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  It  was  March,  and  the  Bliz¬ 
zard  of  ’88.  Frank  Walker 


DDT  and  Milk 
Do  Not  Mix 

A.  H.  Kenyon  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  warns  dairy¬ 
men  that  failure  to  follow  directions 
on  the  use  of  antibiotics  might  lead 
to  seizure  of  milk  and  criminal  ac¬ 
tion.  He  urges  that  they  be  cautious 
about  DDT,  too;  none  can  appear  in 
market  milk.  Sprayed  on  New  York 
State  sweet  corn  last  year,  it  eventu¬ 
ally  showed  up  at  the  rate  of  six 
parts  per  million  in  Connecticut  milk 
produced  by  cows  fed  the  corn  stalks. 
Kenyon  says  that,  because  interstate 
movement  of  the  forage  was  in¬ 
volved,  FDA  could  seize  it,  and  did. 
He  justifies  the  admonition  against 
feeding  apple  pomace  to  dairy  cattle 
by  the  fact  that  milk  is  consumed 
in  great  quantities  by  the  young,  the 
sick  and  the  aged.  While  apples 
themselves  have  an  allowable  toler¬ 
ance  of  seven  ppm  of  DDT,  he  states, 
they  are  not  consumed  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  create  danger. 
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A  strip  of  sudan  grass,  and  one  of  corn.  Strip  cropping  is  a  fine  new  system  of  management  for  the  Osmun  Dairy  Farm  in  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Strip  Cropping  Pays  Big  Dividends 

Conservation  practice  will  prevent  soil  and  water  losses , 
and  increase  production.  Farming  is  easier ,  too. 


By  LESTER  FOX 


PUTTING  in  strip  crops  is  not  so  glamor¬ 
ous  as  bulldozing  a  farm  pond  or 
draglining  a  drainage  ditch.  But  take 
it  from  scores  of  northwest  New 
Jersey  farmers:  strip  cropping  can  put  money 
in  the  bank  for  you.  It  won’t  do  it  alone,  of 
course.  But  when  you  combine  strip  cropping 
with  other  conservation  measures,  your  farm 
can  go  to  town.  Evidence?  Proof?  Listen. 

Norman  Hartung’s  rolling  292-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm  near  Alpha  used  to  be  scarred  with 
gullies.  They  cut  a  single  field  into  as  many 
as  six  pieces.  Sheet  erosion  was  washing  off  his 
topsoil.  “I  couldn’t  get  my  farm  equipment 
across  the  ditches,”  Hartung  will  tell  you.  “Now 
.  1  can  operate  easily  on  any  part  of  the  farm. 
The  objection  of  some  farmers  that  strip  crop¬ 
ping  cuts  up  the  farm  is  a  lot  of  baloney.  Strips 
make  farming  easier.” 


ooert  Cory  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  takes  justifi 
'e  pride  in  corn  grown  on  soil  being  save < 
Plough  strip  cropping. 


March  7,  1959 


Hartung  has  plenty  of  them.  Beginning  in 
1952,  when  he  became  a  cooperator  with  the 
Warren  County  Soil  Conservation  District,  he 
received  technical  help  from  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  in  planning  and  applying  an 
over-all  soil  and  water  conservation  program. 
Today  Hartung  has  his  whole  farm  in  strips; 
bands  of  close-growing  crops  like  grass  stand 
next  to  bands  of  row  crops  like  corn.  The  strips 
of  close-growing  crops  slow  down  runoff;  water 
has  a  chance  to  soak  into  the  soil,  benefiting 
the  crops.  The  contours  of  the  strips  guide  ex¬ 
cess  water  to  a  safe  outlet.  It  cannot  wash  the 
soil  away  nor  sluice  out  gullies. 

The  Rotation  Is  Progressive 

Hartung  has  40  strips  in  row  crops,  20  in 
pasture.  One  year  he  plants  a  strip  to  corn,  the 
next  year  to  sorghum  with  oats.  Then  comes  a 
season  of  wheat  or  barley,  followed  by  four  to 
six  years  of  hay.  His  pasture  strips  range  from 
two  to  20  acres  each  and  are  fenced;  the  long¬ 
est  is  about  a  mile,  the  shortest  1,000  feet. 
Hartung  has  put  in  two  diversion  terraces  and 
a  sod  waterway.  One  diversion  empties  into  a 
natural  draw,  the  other  into  the  waterway 
which  also  takes  care  of  excess  water  from 
an  adjoining  farm. 

What  about  results? 

Hartung  now  gets  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  where  he  used  to  get  60  to  75.  The  yield 
is  up  at  least  a  third.  He  did  not  grow  sor¬ 
ghum  until  two  years  ago,  so  has  no  com¬ 
parison;  but  he  is  harvesting  15  to  20  tons  per 
acre.  He  has  doubled  his  wheat  yield,  to  35 
bushels  an  acre.  Alfalfa?  It’s  up  a  third,  and 
Hartung’s  pastures  are  twice  as  productive  as 
they  were  before  he  put  in  the  strips. 

“My  milk  output  is  coming  up,”  Hartung 
says.  “The  same  number  of  cows  that  used  to 
average  7,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  are  now 
up  to  10,000  pounds.  Better  breeding  accounts 
for  some  of  this  gain,  but  most  of  it  comes 
from  my  conservation  work.”  When  he  started 
his  SCS  program,  he  had  only  26  cows.  Now 


he  has  58,  plus  20  heifers.  Always  milking  50 
head,  he  raises  enough  feed  for  the  whole  herd. 
Besides,  he  sells  75  to  100  tons  of  corn,  and 
all  his  wheat.  The  wheat  straw  is  used  for 
bedding. 

Hartung  has  lengthened  the  grazing  season 
by  improving  his  pastures.  Grazing  now  starts 
in  the  first  half  of  April  and  runs  to  the  end 
of  October.  “My  rye  grass  can  be  grazed  early 
in  the  Spring  and  late  in  the  Fall,”  he  points 
out.  “My  sudan  grass  can  be  grazed  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.” 

Hartung  has  put  $5,100  into  his  conservation 
program,  plus  use  of  his  own  tractors  and 
workers  on  certain  jobs.  The  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  Service  shared  in  the  cost. 
But  you  can’t  sum  up  the  value  of  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  program  in  dollars  and 
cents,  says  this  Warren  County  farmer.  “When 
the  soil  washes  away  and  you’re  getting  down 
to  clay,  you’re  in  trouble.  The  loss  of  your 
farm  is  ( continued  on  page  25 ) 


Here  is  some  of  the  100-bushel  corn  that  New 
Jersey’s  Norman  Hartung  believes  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  conservation  farming. 
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''Hand  Harvesting  Must  Go” 


By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

AN  electronic  device  computes  and  writes 
15  insurance  policies  in  a  minute.  A 
clerk  can  write  four  an  hour.  The  metal 
parts  manufacturer  feeds  perforated 
paper  into  an  automatic  tooling  machine  and 
has  a  complicated  metal  part  delivered  within 
20  minutes.  By  hand  labor,  it  would  require 
nearly  two  days.  This  is  automation.  It  controls 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  aims  and 
fires  an  automatic  anti-aircraft  gun.  But  while 
it  benefits  one  industry,  it  dislocates  another. 
Modern  society  must  face  it,  and  adjust  to 
it.  Brains  and  technical  know-how  are  re¬ 
quired;  it  spells  the  end  for  many  manual  skills. 

We  in  agriculture  must  come  alive  to  this 
change  just  as  we  have  to  the  many  others. 
To  be  sure,  it  still  requires  a  year  to  produce 
a  field  of  oats,  to  grow  a  crop  of  apples;  it 
takes  as  long  for  a  cow  to  calve  today  as  it 


This  self-propelled  steel  squirrel  is  useful  in  har¬ 
vest  and  pruning. 


did  before  the  time  of  Christ.  But  agriculture 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  automation  and 
mechanization.  Already  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  reduce  labor  costs  and  increase 
efficiency. 

The  mower,  the  binder  and  the  combine 
revolutionized  cereal  farming.  The  corn  picker 
not  only  leaves  the  stover  in  the  field,  but  the 
cobs  as  well;  the  shelled  corn  is  handled  like 
any  other  loose  grain.  The  potato  digger  has 
eliminated  much  hand  labor.  Crops  of  corn 
have  been  grown  without  either  plowing  or 
cultivation — only  chemical  weed  control.  Fertil¬ 
izers  are  spread  by  contractors,  and  liquid  and 
gaseous  fertilizers  have  found  a  place. 

Flax  is  pulled  by  machine.  Sugar  beets  are 
blocked  and  harvested  by  machine.  Sweet  corn 
is  machine-handled.  Lettuce,  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  are  harvested  from  tractor-drawn 
platforms  from  which  pickers  gather  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  place  it  on  conveyor  belts  for  pack¬ 
ing  directly  in  the  field.  Cotton  is  picked  by 
machine.  Onions  are  pulled  and  topped  auto¬ 
matically  and  conveyed  loose  into  storage  bins 
12  feet  high.  Small  wonder  that  onion  breeders 
are  breeding  for  bruise-proof  bulbs! 

But  there  is  much  yet  to  do.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  impossible  must  be  attained.  There 
is  a  most  pressing  demand  for  complete  me¬ 
chanical  harvest  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  have  done  well  with  such  orchard  opera¬ 
tions  as  tree  planting,  mulching,  fertilizer 
spreading  and  spraying.  And  we  have  made 


Mechanical  harvesting  and  topping  of  onions  is 
now  possible. 


progress  in  packing,  transporting,  storing  and 
manufacture.  But  in  between  theseHs  the  great 
limitation  to  efficiency  imposed  by  hand 
harvest. 

Once  looked  upon  as  ridiculous,  the  idea  of 
mechanical  harvest  is  catching  on.  We  are 
getting  close  to  success  with  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  apple,  we  begin  by  using  three-team  pick- 
ing  crews — one  to  pick  from  the  ground,  a 
second  midway  from  short  ladders,  and  the 
third  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  There  are  mobile 
ladders,  mobile  platforms,  hydraulic  booms, 
picking  tubes,  and  man^  other  ingenious  de¬ 
vices.  But  they  are  expensive  and  meet  only 
part  of  the  problem.  It  is  hard  to  keep  track 
of  piece-work  in  the  three-crew  operation,  and 
one  man  can  pick  only  so  fast — an  apple  every 
three  seconds.  Harvest  costs  about  15  to  20 
cents  a  bushel,  and  a  picker  still  must  be 
paid  about  $18  a  day. 

The  dwarf  fruit  tree  is  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  harvest  problem.  Some  growers  are  trying 
small  plantings  of  apple  treees  on  Mailing  VII 
and  II  rootstocks.  Planted  10  to  15  feet  apart 
in  hedgerows  25  feet  apart,  these  are  fanned 
up  to  vertical  walls  two  to  three  feet  thick,  as 
is  done  in  ( continued  on  page  29) 


Shaking  cherries  with  poles  and  catching  them  on 
a  cloth  frame  markedly  reduces  labor. 


Field  Crops  in  1959 


By  J.  N.  BODURTHA 


A  farmer  might  wonder  why  he  should 
change  a  single  seeding  or  fertilization 
practice  in  1959.  He  might  wonder,  too, 
why  the  agronomy  and  plant  breeding 
departments  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  should  change  any  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  they  made  in  1958.  For  field  crop 
production  was  very  successful  last  year.  He 
probably  does  not  have  to  do  anything  much 
differently  than  in  1958,  and  Cornell  has  in¬ 
deed  not  markedly  changed  its  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  excellent  1958  performance  of  the 
Narragansett  alfalfa-Viking  trefoil  forage  mix 
on  fields  of  variable  and  poor  drainage  where 
soil  pH  was  high  does  emphasize  the  basic 
value  of  liming  for  most  crops,  Cornell  ob¬ 
serves,  and  it  has  raised  its  suggestions  for 
liming  of  alfalfa  land  from  pH  6.5  to  6.8  and 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  red  clover  from  pH 
6.0  to  6.4.  Again  urging  more  soil  testing,  the 
agronomy  department  is  this  year  making 
available  a  circular  slide  rule  to  assist  farmers 
on  interpretation  of  results.  With  information 
as  to  whether  his  soils  are  high,  medium  or 
low  in  potash  and  phosphorus,  the  farmer  ad¬ 
justs  the  rule  so  as  to  obtain  a  recommendation 
on  pounds  of  them  and  nitrogen  for  corn, 
spring  grains,  established  and  new  legume 
stands,  and  underseeded  oats  and  barley. 

The  recommendation  for  fertilization  of 


underseeded  oats  and  barley  on  medium  to  low 
nitrogen,  but  high  potash,  soils  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  80  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  40  of  potassium  per  acre,  and,  on 
medium  to  low  potash,  to  40-80-80;  400  pounds 
of  10-20-10,  and  500  of  8-16-16  are  suggested. 
For  underseeded  spring  oats  and  barley,  the 
recommendation  has  been  raised  from  350 
pounds  of  10-10-10  per  acre  to  400.  For  top¬ 
dressing  alfalfa,  ladino  clover  and  trefoil  on 
high  phosphorus  low  potash  soils,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  now  133  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  rather  than  200  pounds  of 
0-15-30;  on  low  phosphorus  low  potash  soils, 
it  is  0-40-80  per  acre  rather  than  0-60-60.  For 


medium  potash  soils,  the  0-40-40  recommended 
for  topdressing  in  1958  has  been  altered  to 
0-30-60,  and  on  high  potash  soils  from  500 
pounds  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate  to  200 
pounds  of  0-20-20.  Buckwheat  can  be  just  as 
well  fertilized  with  200  pounds  of  5-10-5,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cornell,  as  it  can  be  with  the  200 
pounds  of  10-20-10  recommended  last  year. 

More  extensively  available  to  New  York  State 
farmers  this  year  will  be  a  non-pressure  30 
per  cent  nitrogen  solution  reported  to  be  field- 
applied  by  contractors  at  a  cost  generally  no 
greater  than  the  F.O.B.  per-pound  price  of  dry 
nitrogen  fertilizers. 

Several  new  corn  varieties  appear  on  Cor¬ 
nell’s  1959  list.  For  silage  in  Northern  New 
York  and  at  elevations  of  more  than  1,300  feet, 
for  grain  900  to  1,300  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
for  short-season  ( continued  on  page  26) 


International  Harvester 
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In  field  crop  seed  put  into  the  soil  this  Spring  lies  feed  for  the  stock  next  Fall  and  WiMer' 
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LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 


‘'Just  Breed  Her"? 

Is  there  anything  one  can  give  to 
a  cow  to  help  her  breed?  I  had  the 
veterinarian  out  and  he  said,  “The 
cow  is  all  right,  just  breed  her”.  I 
did,  but  no  luck.  So  I  sold  her  for 
beef. 

She  had  a  daughter  earlier,  though, 
and  now  I  am  trying  to  get  her  bred. 
The  fourth  time  so  far,  and  nothing. 
Isn’t  there  something  I  can  put  in 
her  feed  or  a  shot  I  can  give  her? 
I  have  already  fed  her  a  gallon  of 
commercial  cow  tonic.  I  have  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  J.  c.  w. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  prescribe 
treatments  to  get  cows  with  calves. 
The  problem  usually  lies  in  the  field 
of  vetei'inary  medicine  and  only  rare¬ 
ly  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

If  the  heifer  is  getting  good  rough- 
age  and  is  not  excessively  fat,  there 
is  little  else  to  feed  her  except  to 
make  sure  she  has  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  minerals.  Steamed  bone  meal 
and  trace-mineralized  salt  mixed  in 
equal  amounts  by  weight  and  fed 
free  choice  will  supply  mineral  needs 
of  both  growing  and  milking  animals. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  have  your 
veterinarian  examine  the  heifer  after 
she  has  been  in  heat.  Sometimes  an 
animal  does  not  ovulate  after  being 
in  heat,  in  which  case  she  would  not 
conceive.  If  this  is  the  case  for  your 
heifer,  treatment  might  bring  about 
ovulation  at  the  proper  time. 


Landrace  a  Popular  Breed 

I  wonder  if  the  Landrace  breed  of 
swine  might  not  be  more  suitable  for 
our  own  use  than  the  Chester  Whites 
we  have  been  raising.  They  are  a 
lean-meat  hog,  I  understand,  and  the 
sows  can  receive  superior  star 
ratings.  What  is  your  information  on 
the  breed?  f.  a.  s. 

The  Landrace  breed  originated  in 
Denmark  and  the  first  importations 
were  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  back  in  the  mid-30’s. 
There  is  now  an  American  Landrace 
Swine  Association;  its  address  is 
Box  29,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

This  new  breed  of  swine  has  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity  very  rapidly. 
There  are,  however,  good  and  not-so- 
good  strains.  You  mention  the  star 
rating  for  sows.  Each  star  represents 
a  hundredweight  of  pigs  at  56  days 
of  age.  Obviously  the  more  stars,  the 
larger  and  heavier  the  litter  at  wean¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  good  breed  of  hogs. 


Fistulous  Withers 

i  have  a  horse  which  has  fistulous 
withers.  Is  there  any  cure  for  this? 

New  York  k.  v.' 

The  usual  treatment  is  surgery. 
Some  situations  respond  to  antibiotic 
treatments  if  infection  is  not  too  ad¬ 
vanced.  A  veterinarian  can  decide 
the  best  procedure.  Sometimes  the 
fistula  will  break  of  its  own  accord 
and  drain  for  a  long  time,,  making 
the  hoi’se  useless,  particularly  if  the 
animal  is  to  be  used  for  draft.  In 
many  cases,  the  fistula  carries 
brucella  organisms.  These  bring 
about  abortion  in  dairy  cattle  and 
cause  undulant  fever  in  humans.  Be 
careful  not  to  get  any  discharge  from 
the  fistula  into  open  sores  on  your¬ 
self.  Treatment  is  long  and  cases 
where  infection  has  gone  far  com¬ 
plete  cure  is  not  possible. 
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Pelleted  Rations 

Local  feed  dealers  are  charging  a 
premium  of  10  to  20  cents  per  hun 
dredweight  for  a  16  per  cent  pelleted 
dairy  ration.  The  tags  indicate  very 
little  difference  from  conventional 
supplements.  Is  there  any  dietary 
advantage  in  feeding  dairy  cows  such 
a  supplement?  If  not,  what  is  the 
reason  for  pelleting?  w.  c.  h. 

Usually,  pelleting  costs  about  $2.00 
to  $3.00  more  per  ton,  but  it  does 
not  add  anything  in  feeding  value  to 
the  ration.  It  might  improve  pay¬ 
ability,  but  its  mechanical  condition 
is  the  major  advantage.  In  addition 
to  making  rations  more  easy  to  feed 
through  automatic  feeders,  there  is 


the  additional  advantage  of  less 
dustiness.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  cows  can  chew7  and  swallow 
pelleted  rations  a  little  more  quickly 
than  pulverized  feeds. 


Beginning  with  Beef 

We  have  a  small  farm  and  are 
thinking  of  starting  two  or  three 
heifers  or  calves  for  beef.  Would 
you  advise  buying  registered  stock  in 
the  beginning?  We  want  eventually 
to  build  up  a  nice  small  breeding 
herd. 

Could  we  put  the  beef  animals  in 
the  same  building  as  chickens? 

New  Jersey  r.  j.  s. 

In  buying  two  or  three  beef  heifers, 
the  best  advice  would  be  to  start  with 
grade  stock.  Buy  them  from  someone 
who  has  been  breeding  beef  cattle  for 
a  time  and  who  has  some  grades  to 
sell.  You  will  learn  how  to  handle 
these  animals  and,  should  some  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance  cause  you  to 


lose  one,  you  wall  have  less  total 
loss.  Should  you  have  good  luck  with 
the  grade  animals,  then  your  future 
purchases  might  be  of  registered  ani¬ 
mals.  I  do  doubt,  however,  that  they 
would  be  practical  for  only  a  two  or 
three-animal  herd. 

If  you  have  a  tight  wall  between 
the  beef  animals  and  the  chickens, 
there  is  no  problem. 


Don't  Spay  the  Heifer 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  spay  a 
heifer?  p.  v. 

The  operation  for  spaying  a  heifer 
should  be  done  by  a  veterinarian. 
The  only  purpose  of  spaying  heifers, 
however,  is  when  they  are  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  so  as  to  keep  them  a  little 
quieter.  This  can  be  accomplished 
just  as  well  by  breeding  them,  and 
you  will  have  no  possible  loss  of 
spayed  animals.  R.  Albrectsen 


A  I 

comfortable 
man  does  a 
better  job 
of  cow 
milking  i 

(so  does  a  boy  A 
or  a  girli  M 


Surge  Stall  with  Surge  Siphon  Breaker  Cup.  Clean  and 
comfortable  with  no  stooping  or  squatting. 
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You  have  probably  been  using  bucket  milking 
machines  for  years  and  they  do  save  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work  and  time,  but  they  do 
not  go  all  the  way  .  .  .  they  do  not  go  nearly  so 
far  in  saving  time  and  muscle  as  you  have  gone 
in  most  of  your  other  farming  operations. 
They  have  not  really  brought  comfort  to  the 
cow  barn. 


TH!S  MIGHT  BE  THE  TIME  FOR  A 
CHANGE  —  BUT  WHAT  CHANGE ? 

Exactly  how  will  you  go  about  taking 
the  hard  work  out  of  cow  milking  on 
your  farm? 

Your  answer  will  probably  decide 
whether  you  stay  in  the  business  of  cow 
milking  or  get  out  of  it. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  III 


IF  THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  THINK  ABOUT  A 
CHANGE — WHY  NOT  GO  ALL  THE  WAY? 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a  change,  why 
not  take  as  much  muscle  out  of  cow 
milking  as  you  possibly  can?  Surely 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  that  takes  so 
much  of  the  actual  work  out  of  cow 
milking  as  a  Surge  Milking  Parlor  with 
a  Surge  Pipe  Line. 


Please  mail  me  FREE 


“The  Way  Cows  Will  Be  Milked  On 
Your  Farm  'Tomorrow’  ” 


THIS 


Read  It!  Study  It!  ENJOY  IT! 
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Name  . . . 

Town  .  RFD 

C«/nty  . State 

I  milk  an  average  of. . cows. 


RNY 
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When  you  have  found  the  layout 
that  suits  you,  take  the  book  to 
your  Surge  Dealer  and  he  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  complete  working 
drawings  at  a  very  modest  price. 

Then — you  can  take  these  work¬ 
ing  drawings  to  your  contractor 
who  will  know  how  to  build  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
842  W.  Belden  Ave.  *  Syracuse  1/  N.  Y. 

©  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1959 

DIAGONAL ...  CIRCLE  GATE ...  IN-LINE ...  or .. .  SAWTOOTH  There  is  a  Surge  Parlor  for  Everybody! 
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Steinhorst 

A  GREAT  NAME  IN  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

k _ _ _ _  ^ 


Bulk  Milk  Cooling  Tanks 


'Ccodt&tHs -  Sized”,  0  for  YOU ! 

Investing  in  a  tank  that  is  too  large 
or  too  small?  We  can  “Custom-Size” 
our  tanks  to  your  particular  require¬ 
ments —  and  pocketbook  as  well! 
Send  for  full  particulars  today ! 


-  -Y- 

F  I  Dept.  RNY-N3 


To:  BILL  STEINHORST 

I’m  interested!  Send  me  more  information. 

I  now  produce _  lbs.  of  milk  at  peak  production. 

NAME: _ 


STREET  or  RFD:. 


William  C.  Steinhorst, 
President 


CITY  or  TOWN: 


STATE: 


I 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 


UTICA, 


N. 


Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 

FREE 

CATTLE 

WEIGHT 

TAPE! 

ROPER  mffg 

•  CO. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  New  York 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  50' 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  ' 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  Free  Book/ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3539  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  11,Mo> 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6  00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


FREE  Finest  knapsack  sprayer  made. 

Pump  lever  develops  powerful 
CATALOG!  pressure.  Seamless  brass  pump. 

Brass  valves.  Zinc-grip  steel  or 
Insist  manganese  brass  tank. 


SMITH  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.  UTICMAA2,NNSTY 

Sprayer 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


only  $2*75 

with  extra  blade 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 


American  Arborvitae,  5  yr.  trans 
plants  10  to  15".  Beautiful  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  forests, 


BOX  20-C 


At  National  Dairy  Council 


It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  nutrition  research 
and  health  education  to  the  sales  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  according  to 
the  speakers  at  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil’s  44th  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
last  month.  Most  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  know  that  milk  contributes  more 
to  human  health  than  any  other 
single  group  of  foods,  it  was  stated, 
but  they  should  not  assume  that  this 
is  accepted  by  everyone  or  that  it 
automatically  assures  a  growing  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk.  The  consumer  needs  to 
be  continuously  educated  about  dairy 
foods,  it  was  felt;  and  only  from  nu¬ 
trition  research  come  genuine  facts 
for  their  education. 

According  to  F.  B.  Baldwin  Jr.  of 
Abbott  Dairies  in  Philadelphia,  “Nu¬ 
trition  research  is.  .  .indispensable 
to  health  and  growth  of  the  dairy 
industry.”  Competitive  food  and 
drug  industries,  by  investing  heavily 
in  nutrition  research,  are  gaining  in 
sales  of  comparative  foods,  vitamin 
pills  and  other  nutritive  supple¬ 
ments,  he  pointed  out.  He  warned 
that  “indifference  (will  not)  find  new 
values,  new  needs  and  new  uses  for 
dairy  foods.”  Dr.  Baldwin  urged  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  findings  of  competent 
researchers  even  though  these  might 
seem  detrimental. 

Dr.  Fred  Hein  of  the  American 
Medical  Assn,  emphasized  that  the 
present  wide  gap  between  nutrition 
knowledge  and  practice  will  widen 
even  further  without  good  health 
education.  He  said  the  public  is  being 
bombarded  with  a  barrage  of  “nu¬ 
tritional  nonsense.”  Authentic  health 
education  must  combat  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  falsification,  he  declared. 

Dr.  Shane  McCarthy,  executive  di¬ 


rector  of  the  President’s  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness,  praised  National 
Dairy  Council  for  its  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  programs  for  youth. 

Dr.  James  T.  Shaw  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  reported  that  many  experi¬ 
ments  with  rats  show  a  sharp  de¬ 
crease  in  tooth  cavities  when  milk, 
chocolate  milk  or  ice  cream  is  added 
to  their  diet.  He  contrasted  the 
knowledge  which  exists  on  milk’s 
building  of  strong  teeth  and  bones  to 
a  lack  of  it  on  its  prevention  of  cavi¬ 
ties. 

Dr.  Ralph  T.  Holman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  reported  that 
“medical  men  are  hard  put  to  know 
what  is  the  truth.”  Only  a  few  medi¬ 
cal  schools  have  departments  of  nu¬ 
trition,  he  stated,  so  the  subject  does 
not  get  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
medical  students. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  heart 
specialist,  said  at  the  meeting  that 
overnutrition  should  be  regarded  as 
just  as  serious  a  type  of  malnutrition 
as  undernutrition.  “There  must  be 
studies  not  simply  of  overnutrition 
from  .  .  .  total  calories,”  he  declared, 
“but  of  the  type  of  food  from  which 
calories  are  derived.” 

W.  P.  Davis  of  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Assn,  in  Boston  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  Directors  serving 
northeast  milk  producers  on  the 
Council’s  board  are:  A.  R.  Wads¬ 
worth,  president  of  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers  Assn.;  Stanley  Benhara, 
president  of  Dairymen’s  League;  and 
N.  E.  Sampson,  president  of  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Co-op.  Sales  Assn.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Milton  Hult  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

E.  Rowell 


rrPen  Stabling  Does  Work ” 


Pen  stabling  does  work.  But  don’t 
expect  to  feed  and  bed  a  cow  in  less 
space  than  8x8  feet.  Early  reports 
on  pen  stabling  may  have  led  people 
to  think  that  cows  could  be  stacked 
end  to  end  and  left  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  that  is  what  led 
Pennsylvania’s  Mr.  Cooper  to  con¬ 
clude  in  the  Feb.  7  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  “I  can’t  afford 
pen  stabling.” 

My  three  years’  experience,  and 
experimenting,  show  that  there  are 
these  basic  needs  for  satisfactory  pen 
stabling:  1 — A  paved  feed  area.  Pen 
stabling  apparently  will  never  be  suc¬ 
cessful  without  a  feed  area  that  can 
be  conveniently  cleaned  at  least 
twice  a  week.  2 — Ample,  well- 
bedded  room;  70  square  feet  per  cow. 
3 — The  walkway.  Much  straw  is 
wasted  when  cows  are  allowed  to 
walk  on  bedding  going  from  milking 
parlor  to  feed  area.  I  have  a  paved 
strip  the  full  length  of  the  bedding 
area  that  serves  as  the  walkway.  This 
strip  should  be  cleaned  monthly.  One 
strand  of  wire  can  be  used  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  the  loafing  area.  4 — 
Straight-through  cleaning,  and  posts 
in  proper  places.  Think  of  cleaning 
a  conventional  barn  with  posts  in  the 
middle  of  driveway  as  some  people 
try  with  loose  housing! 

Mr.  Cooper’s  feed  consumption, 
viz.,  hay  40  lbs.,  silage  2  bus.,  and 
grain  16  lbs.  per  cow,  is  large.  I  use 
approximately  30  lbs.  of  hay  per  cow, 


no  silage  this  year,  and  my  yearly 
grain  ratio  is  six  to  one.  My  27-cow 
D.H.I.A.  average  was  11,800  lbs  milk 
and  425  lbs.  fat,  so  I  have  no  com¬ 
plaints  on  feed  consumed  or  milk 
produced  with  pen  stabling.  By 
throwing  out  the  main  droppings 
each  day,  I  can  use  only  one  bale 
of  straw  to  seven  cows  daily;  the 
animals  stay  dry  and  clean. 

Feeding  in  my  pen-stable  system 
takes  less  than  20  minutes  a  day; 
bedding  requires  30  minutes,  and 
milking  —  including  graining,  wash¬ 
ing  and  dipping  teats,  about  15  min¬ 
utes  per  six-cow  group. 

Pen  stabling  is  like  any  successful 
production  process.  If  you  think 
ahead,  plan  and  work  at  it,  there  is 
no  easier  way  to  care  for  dairy  cows. 

Otto  Broeme 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“The  one  turned  toward  the  wall _  ij 
my  black  sheep  sister.  She  married 
the  milk  inspector!” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Tonnage 


The  Short-Couple  to  Bigger 


it’s  Oliver’s 


umi 


the  TRACTOR:  The  TEAMED- 
power  Oliver  770 — now  up-powered 
into  the  top  of  the  4-plow  class  and 
also  the  ideal  baling  tractor.  It’s  pow¬ 
ered  right  for  the  job — with  6-cylinder 
smoothness  for  steady  going.  Oliver’s 
Power-Booster  Drive  gives  you  12  for¬ 
ward  speeds — one  for  every  baling 
condition — and  always  a  stopless  shift 
to  fit  your  ground  speed  to  the  baling 
load.  You  have  Independently  Controlled 
Pi  0— no  tiresome  clutching  and  shift¬ 
ing.  And  for  economy,  you  can  choose 
the  fuel  that  suits  your  area  best: 
gasoline,  diesel  or  LP-gas.  You’ll  never 
tthss  with  this  Oliver  tractor  and... 


THE  BALER:  It’s  the  high-ton¬ 
nage  Oliver  60 — with  the  close-coupled 
pivot-balance  hitch.  Lets  you  follow 
the  snakiest  windrows  without  power 
interruptions ...  keep  baling  on  tight 
turns,  over  rough  fields.  You  bale  10 
tons  and  more  per  hour — hour  after 
hour.  Wire-tie  or  twine-tie,  they  both 
pay  off  in  the  field  and  in  the  bale.  Your 
bales  are  even  density  from  end  to  end, 
all  sliced  for  easy  feeding — in  half  a 
minute  you  can  set  any  length  you 
want.  With  the  770  up  front,  the  Model 
60  baler  behind,  what  a  season  you’ll 
have — there’s  nothing  like  Oliver’s 
teamed-power.  Convenient  "Pay-as- 
You-Produce”  financing  available. 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Another  work-matched  teamed-power  combination — 
Oliver’s  fast  and]  flexible  No.  82  mower  plus  the  all-new 
hay  conditioner  with  easy  mower  hitch  and  direct-through 
PTO  drive. 


See  Your  OL/lfER  DEALER  and  See 
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SAVE 

»rr°28/o 


PER  CALF 


“QUALITY 
YOU  CAN 
TRUST  1“ 


RhatcJbford's 

tMJmi  u.1  in  CuMiMnrm 


_ _  run 


Milk  Replacer 

with 

DYNAFAC 


COMPARE! 

Milk  Replacer  Costs  For 
Raising  Calf  to  32  Days 

Cost  Per  Calf 

★  Brand  A. .  .26.4  lbs. ..$5. 23 

★  Brand  B.  .  .24.5  lbs..  .  4.85 

★  Brand  C.  .  .31.5  lbs..  .  5.99 

★  CALF-PAB  .  .28.0  lbs. .  .Cf- 27? 

★Amounts  taken  from  manufacturer’s  own 
feeding  directions  for  large  breeds.  Prices 
from  Midwest  Dealers.  Popular  A,B,C  brand 
names  on  request. 


WHY  PAY  MORI? 

Before  you  order  another  milk- 
replacer,  price  new  Calf-Pab!  Ac¬ 
tual  price  comparison  of  popular 
milk  replacers  prove  you  can  save 
up  to  28%  per  calf  with  Calf-Pab! 

GET  TOP  RESULTS! 

You’ll  be  proud  of  the  top  quality 
results  you  get  with  every  calf 
feeding  the  regular  or  no  milk 
way.  Blatchford’s  Calf-Pab  with 
amazing  DYNAFAC  is  high  in 
milk  solids  (55%),  Vitamins  A, 
D,  B12,  Antibiotics  and  all  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients.  You  know  it’s  good, 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
name  in  feeds  — Blatchford’s ! 
Switch  to  Calf-Pab  now  .  .  .  earn 
more,  save  more  on  every  calf! 


WRITE  TODAY! 


MAIN  PLANT  AND  OFFICES 
WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 

Midwest  Plant  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
West  Coast  Division  •  Nampa,  Idaho 


A  Visit  to  Farms  in  Europe 


Years  ago  in  Franklin  County,  Pa., 
as  many  as  1,000  farmers  made  auto¬ 
mobile  tours  to  Pittsburgh,  Niagara 
Falls,  Atlantic  City,  and  Williams¬ 
burg  each  Summer.  But  these  were 
eventually  discontinued  because  high¬ 
way  police  objected  to  their  tieing 
up  of  traffic.  This  past  year,  how¬ 
ever,  we  took  another  tour;  we  went 
on  an  air-train-bus  trip  in  Europe. 

Farmers  cannot  be  away  from  home 
for  long,  so  after  traveling  from 
Chambersburg  to  New  York  City’s 
Idlewild  airport,  the  entire  group 
crossed  the  Atlantic  by  airplane.  The 
flight  from  New  York  to  Brussels 
took  11  hours;  it  was  a  very  smooth 
trip.  In  Brussels,  there  was  a  tour, 
then  purchase  of  linen  and  laces; 
more  important,  though,  was  our 
visit  to  the  wonderful  1959  World’s 
Fair. 

Later,  while  touring  Germany,  we 
were  greatly  interested  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  cities  are  being  rebuilt; 
in  the  up-to-date  store  windows  was 
much  fine  merchandise.  The  modern 
hotels  were  very  satisfactory,  too. 
Some  had  mineral  baths. 

Food  was  standard  almost  every¬ 
where.  Continental  breakfast  con¬ 
sisted  of  hot  chocolate,  tea  or  coffee, 
hard  rolls,  butter  and  jelly.  By  eat¬ 
ing  plenty,  one  could  be  sustained 
until  noon.  Lunch  and  the  evening 
meal  were  then  fine  multi-course 
affairs.  Orders  were  taken  by  head 
waiters  in  formal  clothes  and  served 
by  men  in  white  suits.  Milk  was  not 
regularly  served,  and  water  had  to 
be  requested.  But,  being  farm  people 
and  church  members,  we  did  not  give 
the  waiters  much  business  on  wines. 

Small  Farms,  Big  Cows 

The  beautiful  Belgian  and  German 
countrysides  are  kept  very  neat,  but 
the  small  farms  of  10  to  40  acres 
could  certainly  not  be  worked  eco¬ 
nomically  with  machinery  such  as 
our  Franklin  County  people  have 
back  home.  Just  turning  around  with 
it  in  those  small  fields  would  take 
enough  land  to  feed  two  or  three 
more  cows.  Someone  remarked,  “The 
average  American  farmer  wastes 
enough  on  his  farm  to  keep  these 
small  farms  in  full  operation.” 

The  first  cows  we  saw  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  were  meaty,  heavy- 
fleshed  Holsteins,  both  black  and 
white,  and  red  and  white.  Later,  in 
the  Rhine  Valley,  the  dairy  cattle 
were  also  fleshy,  but  yellow  and 
white,  a  triple-purpose  type.  They 
were  milked  morning  and  night,  they 
pulled  wagons  during  the  day,  and 
they  were  eventually  slaughtered  for 
beef.  In  some  areas  of  Switzerland, 
Brown  Swiss  cows,  rolling  in  fat,  also 
were  both  worked  and  milked. 

Roots  Are  Important  Feeds 

The  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn,  so 
the  cattle  are  fed  beets,  mangels  and 
kale.  In  Belgium  and  Germany,  cows, 
horses,  and  small  tractors  pull 
wagons  of  sugar  beets  to  factories 
and  haul  wet  pulp  back  to  the  farms. 
Enormous  crops  of  roots  are  grown. 
Topped,  they  are  put  in  trenches  and 
covered  with  straw  and  earth  for 
eventual  removal  for  feeding,  chop¬ 
ped  and  sprinkled  with  grain  in  Win¬ 
ter.  An  English  farmer  told  us  that 
an  acre  had  been  known  to  yield  82 
tons  of  mangels. 


Because  of  frequent  rains,  hay¬ 
making  is  difficult.  In  the  lower 
Rhine  Valley,  hay  is  piled  on  small 
tripods  to  dry.  A  little  hole  on  the 
side  admits  air  to  the  center.  In 
Switzerland  during  October,  farmers 
mow  aftermath  with  sharp  scythes 
and  small  machines  like  rotary  lawn 
mowers  taking  a  swath  three  feet 
wide  and  blowing  it  onto  a  small 
wagon.  When  cut  with  a  scythe,  the 
forage  was  gathered  in  baskets  to 
feed  to  cows. 

Wherever  there  is  a  patch  of 
ground  the  size  of  a  city  lot,  it  is 
pastured  or  cut  for  hay.  Nothing  is 
wasted.  And  how  fertile  this  land  is 
after  being  farmed  for  1,000  to  1,500 
years! 

Dairy  cattle  seem  not  to  be  fed  as 
heavily  with  grain  in  Europe  as  in 
America.  The  grand  champion  cow  at 
the  Olympic  Dairy  Show  in  London 
was  a  Milking  Shorthorn  that  had 
freshened  11  times,  with  an  average 
of  but  8,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
She  was  of  excellent  type,  however, 
and  had  a  wonderful  udder.  All  of 
the  dairy  cattle  are  more  meaty  than 
comparable  breeds  in  the  United 
States.  They  seem  to  be  kept  in  good 
flesh  whether  pulling  a  plow  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  pasture. 

Trees  Are  Almost  Sacred 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  most 
of  the  forests  have  been  planted  by 
hand  in  neat  rows.  A  landowner  has 
to  obtain  permission  to  cut  a 
tree  and  then  has  to  replace  it  with 
a  seedling. 

In  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany, 
several  of  our  group  bought  cuckoo 
clocks  for  shipment  home.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  group  went  on  a  watch¬ 
buying  spree.  One  farmer  bought  six, 
another  five. 

Southern  Germany  and  Swiss  farm 
homes  are  often  a  house  and  barn 
combined.  The  house  part  is  painted 
or  plastered  and  gaily  decorated  with 
window  boxes  of  vigorous  geraniums. 
Manure  piles  are  often  only  20  feet 
from  the  kitchen  window. 

In  15  days,  the  Franklin  County 
farmers  and  their  friends  flew  6,000 
miles,  traveled  by  bus  2,000  and  rode 
European  trains  300  miles.  They  saw 
five  nations  from  which  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  emigrated.  They  received 
a  fine  impression  of  how  farmers  live 
and  work  in  foreign  lands. 

C.  P.  Fague 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


EFFECTIVE 

#44 

Selecta 


■  TO  TREAT 

MASTITIS 

4  TREATMENTS  IN  1 

Now,  a  more  economical,  raster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24ec  of  a 
high-poteney  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-olT  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6ec  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  regulations. 


AND  REMEMBER- 

HANFORD’S 

MASTITIS  TREATMENTS 

IN  THE  HANDY  TUBES 

n 

Available  in  several  preparations: 

• 

Penicillin  Dihydro  -  Streptomycin. 
High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic.  Sulfa. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  reliable  HAN-  ; 
FORDS.  4 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 

RUPTURE 

-EASER* 

(A  PIPER  BRACE  PRODUCT)  • 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 

e.<c,.,>.sv.v.v^^««oa  ipat.  No.  2606 55 


Right  or  left 

S4« 


DOUBLE  $5,95. 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run-,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play, 
sleep,  even  bathe  wearing  your 
RUPTURE-EASER.  Soft,  flat  groin 
pad  holds  reducible  inguinal  rupture 
without  steel  or  leather -bands!  NO 
FITTING.  Merely  adjust  back  lac¬ 
ing  and  leg  straps,  snap  in  frontl 
For  men,  women,  children.  Give 
measurement  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen,  state  right.  •  left  side  or 
double,  postage  prepaid  except 
C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may  be  dangerous! 
Order  today! 

2.000,000  Grateful  Users!. 

10-Day  Money-Back  Trial 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-39 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo, 


2  MEN  ROOF 
4  SQUARES  PER  HOUR 
WITH 

H0MAS0TE 
'48’  ROOFING 

For  a  permanent  AS  SIMPLE 
roof  —  with  AS  . . . 

maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12’ 

Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  x  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 

(Other  dimensions  a 
may  be  used,  as 
roof  area  dictates.) 

Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure, 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Depf.  C-38 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  “48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10(2 


Name . . 

Address . . . . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street, 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


prom  corn  silage  and  hay 
to  grass  silage  — 


Why  Does  the  Milk  Go  Down? 


Sudden  changes  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cows  often  bring  sharp  de¬ 
creases  in  milk  production.  This  is 
quite  understandable  when  the 
switch  is  from  good  to  poor  feed.  It 
is  also  expectable  for  a  day  or  two 
on  almost  any  change  while  the  cows 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  feed. 
But,  in  both  experimental  and  prac¬ 
tical  farm  herds,  it  is  a  serious,  often 
unapparent,  problem  when  the  shift 
is  from  a  corn  silage  and  hay  rough- 
age  ration  to  one  of  forage-crop,  i.e. 
grass,  or  grass-legume,  silage.  This  is 
now  fairly  frequent  because  of  the 
increased  use  of  grass  silage;  many 
farmers  use  both  grass  and  corn  si¬ 
lage  during  a  winter  feeding  season. 
Where  both  types  are  stored  in  a 
single  silo,  it  is  impractical,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  avoid  the  change. 

In  our  experiments  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
Wooster,  milk  production  dropped  10 
to  20  per  cent  when  the  cows  were 
shifted  abruptly  to  forage-crop  silage 
from  corn  silage  and  hay.  There  was 
less-than-maximum  roughage  intake. 
The  result  was  the  same  when  the 
shift  was  from  pasture.  The  cows  re¬ 
quired  four  weeks  to  regain  expected 
maximum  milk  yields,  with  their  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  silage  gradually  rising 
during  this  time.  Low  digestibility  of 
the  silage  just  after  the  switch  was 
made  was  evidently  the  cause  of  the 
reduced  roughage  intake.  Some  cows 


Preliminary  studies  using  iodine  to 
measure  physiological  activity  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  in¬ 
volved. 

We  consider  hay-crop  silage  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  good  quality  rough- 
age.  Feeding  it  often  means  that  ex¬ 
tra  protein  concentrates  do  not  have 
to  be  purchased.  Also,  when  grass- 
legume  silage  is  added  to  dairy  ra¬ 
tions  in  which  protein  is  limiting, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it 
stimulates  milk  production.  While 
our  experiments  do  show  that  fresh 
green  chop  is  more  digestible  and 
that  it  increases  feed  intake  so  as  to 
offer  a  saving  in  grain  concentrates, 
we  recognize  that,  per  pound  of  dry 
nutrients,  grass  silage  is  utilized  more 
efficiently  than  green  chop  or  hay  for 
milk  production.  This  has  been  shown 
by  many  experiments  and  is  borne 
out  by  the  table  below  resulting  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Pratt  at  the  Wooster 
Station.  In  this,  grain  feeding  was 
held  constant  at  25  per  cent  of  the 
roughage  intake  on  a  dry  basis,  and 
the  hay  and  the  silage  were  both 
made  from  the  same  forage  crop. 
Even  though  average  daily  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  feed  intake  increased  as 
the  amount  of  silage  in  the  ration 
was  decreased,  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  dry  matter  was  used  actu¬ 
ally  increased.  Thus,  the  cows  re¬ 
quired  1.4  pounds  of  dry  matter  in 
hay  to  produce  a  pound  of  milk,  but 


required 

four  to 

six 

weeks  before  only  1.05  pounds  of  grass  silage.  They 

Proportion 

of  Hay  and  Silage 

in  the  Dairy  Ration 

(Average  per  cow 

per  day) 

Roughage 

D.  M 

Milk/lb. 

Silage 

Hay 

4%  FCM 

Intake 

D.  M. 

Wo) 

(%) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

100 

0 

27.5 

19.6 

1.40 

80 

20 

25.6 

21.4 

1.20 

50 

50 

28.2 

23.6 

1.19 

20 

80 

30.1 

28.4 

1.06 

0 

100 

31.6 

30.1 

1.05 

they  reached  their  highest  daily  si¬ 
lage  consumption.  Thus,  the  reduced 
milk  yields  were  caused  partly  by 
decreased  feed  intake  and  by  the 
lowered  digestibility  of  it.  But  not 
entirely. 

We  know  that,  when  cows  are 
changed  abruptly  from  corn  silage  to 
grass  silage  without  an  increase  in 
grain  to  compensate  for  that  lost  in 
the  corn,  they  experience  reduction 
in  energy  intake  and  a  change  in  the 
bacterial  population  of  the  rumen. 
While  the  rumen  bacteria  adjust  to 
the  change,  digestibility  of  the  feed 
is  reduced.  Near-reversal  of  this 
switch,  i.e.,  from  grass  silage  to  corn- 
preserved  grass  silage,  may  also  af¬ 
fect  digestion  adversely.  When  corn- 
preserved  —  150  pounds  per  ton  — 
grass  silage  is  fed  following  wilted 
legume-grass  silage,  digestibility  of 
the  roughage  intake  decreases,  and 
so  does  milk  production.  Grass  silage 
^utilized  to  the  best  advantage  when 
feeding  is  initiated  three  to  six  weeks 
before  freshening  and  continued 
through  the  early  months  of  lacta¬ 
tion. 

Production  Still  Goes  Down 

But  in  our  tests  when  rations  were 
fed  which  eliminated  digestibility 
end  feed  intake  differences,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  still  reduced  12  per  cent 
by  the  switch.  Thus,  it  is  concluded, 
grass-legume  silages  contain  some¬ 
thing  which  limits  milk  production. 


produced  almost  four  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  on  all  hay,  however,  than  on 
all  silage.  The  smaller  milk  yield  on 
silage  is  only  because  the  cows  eat 
less  total  dry  nutrients. 

Grass  Silage  vs.  Corn  Silage  and 
Alfalfa 

But,  regardless  of  its  stimulation  of 
milk  production  when  protein  is  limit¬ 
ing  and  regardless  of  its  superiority 
over  hay  on  efficiency,  grass  silage 
can  be  expected  to  suppress  both  di¬ 
gestibility  and  milk  production  when 

abrupt  switches  to  it  are  made.  • 

% 

Our  careful  tests  show  that  chang¬ 
ing  the  rations  of  dairy  cows  should 
be  avoided  where  possible;  if  a 
change  is  necessary,  it  should  be 
made  slowly.  We  recommend,  too, 
that  cows  be  adapted  for  grass  silage 
feeding  during  the  month  before 
freshening.  When  switching  from 
corn  to  grass  silage,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  grain  allowance;  the  ener¬ 
gy  taken  away  in  the  corn  silage  must 
be  supplied  somehow.  Avoid  filling 
silos  with  both  grass  and  corn  silage, 
too.  If  possible,  be  sure  to  add  150 
pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal  to  pre¬ 
serve  each  ton  of  the  grass.  Also,  en¬ 
sile  only  young  grass.  When  large 
amounts  of  grass  silage  are  being 
fed,  the  digestible  protein  content  of 
the  over-all  ration  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  eight  per  cent  or  more. 

H.  R.  Conrad  &  J.  W.  Hibbs 
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SULMET  gives  you 
3  exclusive  advantages 

1.  Fast,  effective  blood  levels 

2.  Wider  bacterial  range 

3.  Longer,  stronger  action 


/  Surer,  faster 
action  against  disease 

This  all-important  combination  of  essential  features  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  single  sulfa. 

In  tests,  SULMET®  established  higher  blood  levels  than  any  other 
sulfa  drugs.  This  means  surer,  faster  action  against  a  variety  of 
costly  diseases,  sulmet  goes  to  work  fast  and  the  full  strength  of 
the  dose  gets  right  into  the  animal’s  system  for  the  most  effective 
attack  against  disease  organisms. 

The  wide  range  of  sulmet  against  many  strains  of  staphylococci, 
streptococci  and  Gram-negative  organisms  including  Pasteurella 
sp.  gives  you  added  safety,  dependability  and  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  sulmet  is  not  rapidly  excreted— stays  in  the  animal’s 
system  for  longer,  stronger  action  to  do  a  thorough  job. 

Get  sulmet  Drinking  Water  Solution,  oblets®  or  tablets  from 
your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


In  dairy  cattle  Sulmet  treats: 

PNEUMONIA  •  CALF  SCOURS 
SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT 
METRITIS  •  ACUTE  MASTITIS 
-  BACTERIAL  SCOURS 


©SULMET  is  American  Cyanamid  Company  trademark  for  sulfamethazine 


SULMET 

FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  FARM 


WITH  THE 

BARN  CLEANER 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  3 1 ,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


ELIMINATE  THE  DRUDGERY  OF  MANUAL  CLEANING 


If  you  are  rebuilding  or  remodeling,  why  not  eliminate  the 
messy,  time  consuming  chore  of  manual  cleaning.  A  Badger 
will  clean  your  barn  in  minutes,  help  eliminate  your  hired  man 
problem  and  give  you  more  time  for  productive  farming.  Let  a 
Badger  specialist  show  you  how  you  can  go  modern  .  .  .  with 
a  Badger  Barn  Cleaner. 


TIP  BACK  COVERS 
ALLOW  EASY 
MAINTENANCE 


UP  TO  50% 
FASTER 


THE  MODEL  200 


You  can  modernize  your  feeding  set-up 
with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  Increase  your  herd,  increase  your 
profits,  with  no  increase  in  labor.  Badger 
offers  3  types  of  bunk  feeders,  the  Auger 
Feeder,  the  Round  the  Silo  Feeder  and 
the  new  Tube  Feeder.  Investigate  today. 

DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 


Please  send  the  following  literature 

Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Bunk  Feeders  0  Student  0 

Name 


Address 


City  State 


IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


THE  MODEL  400 


Design,  quality  and  workmanship  put  this 
transmission  ahead  of  all  others.  It  is  a 
straight  spur  gear  transmission  designed 
for  maximum  efficiency.  The  ease  of 
maintenance  and  lubrication  are  among 
the  features  of  this  unit.  Years  of  depend¬ 
able  service  have  proven  this  to  be 
America's  No.  1  Barn  cleaner. 


The  efficiency  and  durability  of  this  model 
surpasses  any  other  transmission  in  its 
class.  It  is  designed  and  engineered  for 
the  average  farm,  and  is  economically 
priced.  It  will  give  years  of  trouble  free 
service.  Discover  the  advantages  of  push¬ 
button  cleaning. 


Get  the  FACTS 


-a  nd  ijou'll  qet  a 

< 


This  Craine  Concrete  Stave  is  nearly 
twice  as  thick  as  ordinary  staves — has  5 
insulating  air  cells  that  protect  against 
frost — give  you  a  better,  warmer  silo  for 
better  feeding!  For  more  reasons  why 
Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 


HARVEST  HAY  FASTER 
With  Little  Leaf  Loss  \ 

BRADY 

HAY 

CONDITIONER 


You  get  sure,  trouble-free  operation  with 
the  big  7’  capacity  BRADY  that  dries  hay 
faster  with  little  leaf  loss.  Crimping 
action  seals  -  in  valuable  proteins.  Cattle 
thrive  on  BRADY  conditioned  hay  that’s 
as-  field  green  in  winter  a$  the  day  it’s  cut. 


nri'iinmumoin 


CRIMPING 
ACTION  SPEEDS 
UP  DRYING. 

There’s  less 

weather 

damage. 

Makes  hay 
more  palatable, 
too. 

Ask  your 
dealer. 


Send  For  FREE 
INFORMATION 


i 


i 

i 

L 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  R-319 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name 


Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 

NAM  E _ _ _ 

R.  R.  &  BOX  NO _ _ _ _ 

CITY _ STATE- _ _ _ 


Mfg.  by  BRADY  MFG.  CORP. 


DEPT.RNY-3,  BOX  1456,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  j 

New  York-New  England  Distributors: 
EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  162,  EASTWOOD  STATION 
SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


James  Speer  Jr. 

rr  Future  Farmer 99 


with  a  Future 


JAMES  SPEER,  Jr.,  is  a  young 
Pennsylvania  farmer  who  has 
developed  Holstein  cows  with 
outstanding  records  and  built  his 
own  farm  assets  up  to  some 
$33,000  in  seven  years.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  was  voted  “North 
Atlantic  States  Star  Farmer.”  He 
was  presented  with  the  honor  and  a 
check  for  $500  at  the  National  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America  conven¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Today,  Jim  owns  a  350-acre  farm 
fully  stocked  with  dairy  animals  and 
swine  he  developed  all  on  his  own. 
He  owns,  outright  or  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  enough  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  grow  and  harvest  all  of 
the  feed  needed,  except  for  supple¬ 
ments. 

Jim  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Speer,  Sr.,  who  operate  their 
own  330-acre  dairy  farm  at  Blairs 
Mills.  Half  of  the  farm  is  in  Juniata 
County,  the  other  half  in  Huntingdon 
County.  Jim  knew  he  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer  ever  since  he  was  six  years 
old.  “I  enjoyed  doing  chores  around 
the  farm,”  he  says.  His  parents  en¬ 
couraged  him  and  gave  him  a  heifer 
calf  that  he  later  earned  as  a  4-H 
project.  By  the  time  he  got  to  high 
school  and  old  enough  to  join  the 
FFA,  he  had  two  producing  cows  and 
a  heifer  calf.  By  then,  his  interest  in 
farming  was  such  that  he  passed  up 
the  nearest  high  school  in  Orbisonia 
and  enrolled  at  Juniata  Joint  High 
School  in  Mifllintown,  37  miles  away, 
where  he  could  obtain  a  vocational 
agriculture  course. 

“I  spent  three  hours  a  day  on  the 
school  bus,  leaving  home  at  6:45  a.m. 
and  returning  at  five  p.m.,”  he  re¬ 
lates.  He  estimates  he  traveled 
59,200  miles  during  the  four  years 
he  was  in  high  school,  just  to  go  to 
school  and  get  back  home. 

Records,  Partnership,  Purchase 

Jim  began  a  program  of  gradual 
expansion  of  his  dairy  herd  through 
natural  increase  and  with  money 
earned  by  helping  his  father  on  the 
home  farm.  As  a  sophomore  in  high 
school,  and  with  the  help  of  his 


James  Speer,  Jr.,  of  Blairs  Mills,  Pa., 
as  State  FFA  president. 


vocational  agriculture  teacher,  Lloyd 
Guiser.  he  began  the  job  of  keeping 
farm  accounts  for  his  father’s  entire 
dairy  operation.  He  won  first  place  in 
the  statewide  FFA  farm  accounts 
contest  for  three  successive  years. 
On  his  graduation  from  high  school, 
his  father  offered  him  full  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  home  farm.  The  youth 
worked  with  him  on  that  basis  for 
a  year,  but  the  farm  was  too  small 
with  only  100  acres  of  tillable  land 
and  230  acres  in  woodland  to  provide 
adequate  income  for  both  partners. 
Besides,  there  was  a  younger  brother 
coming  along,  and  Mr.  Speer,  Sr.,  at 
44,  was  giving  no  thought  to  retiring. 

When  an  adjoining  350-acre  farm 
in  Huntingdon  County  was  put  up 
for  sale  in  January,  1957,  Jim  made 
arrangements  to  buy  it,  complete 
with  livestock  and  machinery.  The 
price  was  $17,200  for  everything.  He 
thought  the  livestock  had  been  poorly 
handled  and  was  not  up  to  his  stand¬ 
ards.  Nor  did  he  have  any  use  for 
the  machinery  which,  though  fairly 
new,  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
So,  Jim  went  to  work  feeding  the 
cattle,  repairing  and  repainting  the 
machinery,  and  in  April  had  a  public 
auction.  The  sale  netted  $10,541.17 
leaving  him  an  investment  of 
$6,658  83  in  the  farm — land  and 
buildings. 

SCS  and  DHIA  Participation 

As  soon  as  he  went  on  his  new 
farm,  he  became  a  cooperator  with 
the  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict.  In  two  years  he  removed  more 
than  a  mile  of  hedge  rows  and  fences 
to  make  larger  fields  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  machinery.  Fields  have 
been  laid  out  for  contour  farming. 
Complete  soil  tests  have  been  made 
of  the  land  and,  with  the  lime  and 
fertilizer  recommendations  indicated 
by  test,  he  has  applied  55  tons  of 
limestone  and  18  tons  of  fertilizer 
to  the  land. 

His  present  herd  includes  18  head 
(Cont’d  on  opposite  page ) 


This  is  the  dairy  barn  on  the  farm  Jim  Speer  bought  for  $17,200  at  auction 
two  years  ago.  He  has  painted  barn  since  purchase.  Barn  has  concrete 
floor,  arranged  for  20  milking  cows  and  maternity  pens. 
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^fiere  Good  Hus¬ 
bandry  Is  Routine 

The  details  of  good  dairy  manage¬ 
ment  have  become  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  at  Wallace  Whitley’s  Namdor 
Farm  in  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  that  putting 
them  into  practice  is  now  routine.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  active  interest  of 
each  member  of  this  community- 
minded  family;  all  share  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  in  the  work.  In  addition, 
Wallace  Sr.  is  a  director  of  the  N.  Y. 


The  Namdor  barn  book  provides 
facts  for  husbandry  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion,  Here  Lester  Kent,  feed  company 
advisor,  Mrs.  Wallace  Whitley  and 
Son  Bill  note  high,  sustained  pro¬ 
duction. 

State  Holstein  Assn,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  his  local  dairy  cooperative. 
Mrs.  Whitley  is  secretary  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  Holstein  Club,  and 
Bill  finds  time  to  be  secretary  to  the 
Young  Farmers  of  Belleville,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  church  Sunday  School, 


James  Speer  Jr, 

( cont’d  from  opposite  page) 
of  purebred  Holsteins  and  six  heifers.  • 
He  also  has  six  registered  Hampshire 
sows,  a  boar  and  32  shoats.  Last 
Spring  16  of  his  gilts  were  sold  to 
other  Future  Farmers  for  breeding 
stock  in  their  supervised  farming 
programs.  He  belongs  to  DHIA  and 
his  herd  had  average  milk  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  12,900  pounds  this  past 
year.  The  capacity  of  the  barn  is  20 
cows.  As  his  herd  expands,  Jim  plans 
to  remodel  it  to  a  capacity  of  30 
head,  enlarge  the  milk  house  and 
put  in  a  barn  cleaner. 

Crops  on  young  Speer’s  farm  this 
past  year  included  16  acres  of  corn, 
14  acres  of  oats,  five  acres  of  barley, 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  wheat 
and  06V2  acres  of  hay  and  pasture. 
He  owns  outright  a  new  tractor,  ma¬ 
nure  spreader  and  milking  equipment. 
Other  needed  equipment  is  owned  in 
partnership  with  his  father.  These 
include  a  combine,  corn  planter  and 
picker  and  hay  harvesting  equipment. 
While  the  total  of  Jim’s  assets  is 
estimated  at  $33,000,  he  owes  $3,400 
on  the  farm,  leaving  a  net  worth  of 
$29,600. 

A  Farm  Leader,  Too 

In  addition  to  being  “tops”  in 
farming,  Jim  also  has  been  one  or 
Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  young 
leaders.  He  served  one-year  terms  as 
vice-president  and  president  of  the 
Juniata  FFA  chapter,  then  president 
°f  his  area  FFA  group.  In  1856,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  State 
PPA  association.  While  in  school, 
ho  was  an  honor  student  and  base- 
hall  letterman. 
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and  a  local  4-H  Club  assistant. 

The  Whitleys  dry  each  cow  off  60 
days  before  her  expected  calving 
date.  She  gets  no  grain  for  a  few 
days,  but  then  a  12-per-cent  ration, 
partially  home-mixed,  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight.  Some  grain 
is  fed  to  dry  cows  even  when  good 
pasture  is  available.  A  week  before 
calving,  the  feed  is  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  six  pounds  a  day.  After 
calving,  the  ration  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased  by  addition  of  a  quality  dairy 
ration.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the 
fitting  ration  is  gradually  replaced 
entirely  by  the  dairy  mix. 

That  this  system  of  conditioning 
the  dry  cows  is  effective  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Namdor  herd’s  1957-58 
DHIA  average  of  13,699  pounds  of 
milk  and  499  pounds  of  fat  on  25 
cows. 

One  hundred  acres  of  the  118-acre 
farm  are  tillable,  and  much  of  the 
dairy  ration  is  home-grown.  Among 
the  visits  which  Lester  Kent,  feed 
company  advisor,  makes  to  the  Whit¬ 
ley  farm  is  one  each  Fall  to  figure  the 
supplements  needed  for  the  home¬ 
grown  oats  and  corn. 

The  Whitleys’  junior  herd  sire, 
Namdor  Duke,  represents  the  fifth 
generation  of  this  family  on  the  farm. 
He  is  out  of  Namdor  Ideal  Korndyke, 
who  made  15,720  pounds  of  milk  and 
519  of  fat  as  a  two-year-old  on  2x 
milking.  His  Gold  Medal  sire,  Pabst 
Reburke  Duke  has  12  daughters  with 
16  records  averaging  679  pounds  of 
fat;  their  dams  averaged  515.  . 

Allen  Pomeroy 


Two  months  ago,  Jim  married  Hen¬ 
rietta  Dunn  of  Mifflintown.  Had  he 
been  married  before  the  FFA  con¬ 
vention  he  might  have  been  named 
“Star  Farmer  of  America”  for  one 
of  the  judges  said  afterwards  that 
he  considered  marriage  a  necessary 
requirement  for  future  success  in 
farming  and  the  final  vote  was  that 
close. 

Following  the  National  FFA  con¬ 
vention  the  Speer  home  farm  was 
used  to  film  “How  the  Stars  Live,” 
which  depicted  the  1958  American 
Star  Farmers  at  work  and  play.  The 
film  was  shown  on  all  TV  networks 
during  the  past  two  months. 

Harold  T.  Howell 


Jim  Speer  holds  the  highest  producer 
in  his  herd.  Her  dam  produced 
16,000  pounds  of  milk  in  last  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  At  right  Js  her  new-born 
calf. 


spatter'-spray 

WASHES  COOLER 
k AUTOMATICALLY 'i 


Z&1&-THE  TANK 
WITH  A  FUTURE 
—FOR  EVERY  DAIRYMAN! 

Note  that  the  basic  ZERO  T-2Q 
COOLER  is  engineered  so  you  can 
easily  add  labor-saving  equipment  as 
you  enlarge  your  herd  and  need  it— 
according  to  these  four  methods: 

t.  YOU  CAN  START 
WITH  A  ZERO  AS  A 

POUR-IN.  Jdeal  for  small 
herd.  Round  design  en¬ 
ables  you  to  stand  close 
to  strainer  —  easing  lift 
and  lowering  pouring 
height. 

2.  USE  WITH  ZERO 
SUPER-STRAINER.  Does 

away  with  lifting  of  heavy 
pails.  Uses  vacuum  —  Na- 
ture’s  own  way — like 
sucking  milk  through  a 
straw.  Draws  pail  of  milk 
into  cooler  in  approxi¬ 
mately  30  seconds.  Saves 
cost  of  pour-in  strainer. 

3.  USE  ZERO  COW-TO- 

COOLER.  Milk  flows  di¬ 
rect  from  cow  to  cooler, 
under  vacuum.  No  need 
to  buy  and  wash  extra 
equipment  with  a  ZERO 
T-2Q  Vacuum  Tank. 

4.  USE  WITH  DIRECT 
{MILKING  SYSTEM  AND 
•SPATTER-SPRAY  AUTO- 

J^X^-MATIC  WASHER.  This  13 
ZERO  automation  de¬ 
scribed  at  right. 


Zvuy 


—  SAYS  JEROME  COPLEY 

OF  WEILSBORO,  PA. 

"I  believe  the  future  for  a  dairyman  is  very 
bright  for  those  who  keep  good  cows,  feed 
plenty  of  first  quality  forage,  use  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  keep  accurate  books. 
To  follow  the  above  rules,  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  ZERO  tank. 

"I  chose  a  ZERO  for  these  reasons:  First, 
a  vacuum  tank  for  its  many  advantages. 
Automatic  Washing,  suction  to  draw  the 
milk  into  the  tank.  Its  strength,  economy 
and  minimum  space  required.  ZERO  is  the 
tank  of  and  for  the  future.  I  recommend 
it." — Jerome  Copley;  Wellsboro.  Pa. 
ZERO  automation  is  an  exciting,  new 
labor-saving  system  that’s  attracting  inter¬ 
national  attention.  It’s  saving  dairy  farmers 
countless  hours  of  tedious  carrying,  liftiag 
and  clean-up.  Write  for  full  information 
about  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER  — and 
name  of  your  nearest  ZERO  dealer — today! 


Spree  book 

I  Tells  How  to  Make  More 


Money  with  Milk 

Gives  full  information  about 
ZERO  T-20  BULK  MILK 
COOLERS.  Includes  dimen¬ 
sions  and  sizes  of  different 
size  ZERO  Coolers.  Shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  slide  and 
fit  the  round  ZERO  tank  into 
your  milk  house.  Write  for 
this  FREE  Book  today! 

ZERO  SALES  CORPORATION 

612-P  Duncan  Ave,  Washington,  Mo. 


T-2© 

VACUUM 

— Nature's 
Own  Way  - 


AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK  COOLER 


»  »  »  1  /  1  * 


-with  SPAT  TtR  {SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


“I  CHOSE  A  ZERO  BULK  TANK 
FOR  ITS  AUTOMATIC  WASHING  A 
MANY  OTHER  AUVANTAGES” 


THAT'S 

WHY 

is 

FIRST 

CHOICE 

OF 

progressive 


THERE'S  A  SIZE  ZQAfr  TO  FIT  ANY  NEED! 


Make  HIGH  QUALITY 


NEW  IMPRO 


UT1  Ground  Drive 


HAY  with  a  NEW 

NICHOLSON 

TEDDER 

This  Nicholson  Tedder  by  its  unique 
double  tine  action  is  gently  throwing 
the  crop  in  the  air  combing  out  the 
lumps  and  opening  up  the  thick  butt 
ends  of  the  swaths  leaving  it  in  a  light  • 
and  fluffy  condition  so  that  warm  dry 
air  can  pass  through  it  and  reduce  the 
moisture  with  maximum  speed. 

f  ED  MODELS 
UT2  PTO  Drive 


New  Type  double  acting  spring  steel  tine.  Available  for  older  models. 
Forward  screw  control  for  adjusting  working  depth  of  tines. 

A  light  simple  machine  designed  for  fast  work  and  easy  maintenance. 


WHITES  FARM  SUPPLY  Canastota,New  York 


|  Please  send  me  full  details  on  the  Nicholson  Tedder 

J  NAME  . .  I 

|  ADDRESS  . . .  J 

!  TOWN  . I .  STATE .  I 
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presented  by  Larro 
Feeds  of  General  Mills 


$1000  CASH  AWARD 
for  the  recipe  judged  “No.  1”  in 
each  of  the  seven  categories 


PLUS  A  TRIP  FOR  TWO  to  the 

Betty  Crocker  kitchens  and  the  fabu» 
lous  Minneapolis  Aquatennial. 

^sJ^Cnock&c 

SAYS: 

“WE  WANT  TO  USE 
YOUR  OWN  GOOD  COOKING 
TO  HELP  YOU  SELL  YOUR 
OWN  FARM  PRODUCTS!” 


Here’s  the  latest  national  promo¬ 
tion  in  a  continuing  campaign  by 
Larro  Feeds  of  General  Mills  to 
help  you  merchandise  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  profitably.. 

We  figure  the  homemakers  in 
charge  of  farm  kitchens  every¬ 
where  have  recipes  every  other 
American  homemaker  ought  to 
know  about.  All  kinds  of  won¬ 
derful  ways  to  prepare  chicken, 
turkey,  beef,  pork,  lamb,  eggs 
and  dairy  products. 

This  $17,000  Recipe  Round- 
Up  will  give  us  fine  examples  of 
farm-product/farm-kitchen  cook¬ 
ery  to  share  with  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  America. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  Larro 
and  Betty  Crocker  of  General 
Mills  are  working  with  you  ...  to 
help  you  sell  the  things  you  pro¬ 
duce. 


SEVEN  "  I 

$500 

AWARDS 

$500  for  the  recipe 
judged  "No.  2" 
in  each  of 
the  7 


SEVEN 


SEVEN 

$100 

AWARDS 

$100  for  the 
recipe  judged 
"No,  4”  in  each 
of  the  7 
categories. 


categories. 


$1000 


AWARDS 

$1,000  for  the  recipe 
judged  "No.  1"  in  each 
of  the  7  categories  .  ,  , 
plus  a  trip  for  two. 


SEVEN 

$250 

AWARDS 

$250  for  the  recipe 
judged  "No.  3" 
in  each  of  the  7 


700 
BETTY  CROCKER 
PICTURE 
COOKBOOKS 

One  each  for  the  next 
1 00  best  recipes 
in  each  of  the  7 
categories. 


All  entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  March  31,  1959. 


HERE’S  HOW  YOU  ENTER  .  .  .  You 

may  submit  as  many  entries  as  you 
wish  in  any  category  —  chicken, 
turkey,  beef,  pork,  lamb,  eggs  and 
dairy  products.  Get  official  entry 
blanks  and  rules  at  your  own  Larro 
Sure  Feed  dealers.  Or  write  Larro 
Feeds,  Dept.  1080,  623  Marquette 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R-6-9R 


At  Swine  Producers’  Meeting 

Better  yield  from  meat-type  hogs  .  .  .  Construction  of  pig 
parlors  .  .  .  Garbage  needs  supplements  .  .  .  Results 
with  artificial  insemination 


Production  of  more  meat-type  hogs 
will  increase  consumer  demand  for 
pork,  Robert  Halcomb,  a  New  Haven 
packing  plant  manager,  declared  at 
the  recent  swine  producers’  day  of 
the  Connecticut  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Storrs.  This  is  very  important, 
he  implied,  for  since  1948  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer’s  consumption  of  pork 
has  declined  from  68  to  61  pounds 
per  year,  a  12  per  cent  decrease  in 
a  decade.  Even  if  pork  producers 
did  not  receive  a  premium  price  for 
meat-type  hogs,  Halcomb  observed, 
they  should  still  trend  toward  them 
if  only  to  increase  consumer  demand. 
Telling  that  his  company  evaluates 
hogs  according  to  their  yield  of  the 


Don  Grant,  herdsman  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  College  of  Agriculture,  demon¬ 
strated  the  electronic  back-fat  probe. 


four  major  lean  cuts  —  hams,  loin, 
picnics  and  butts,  he  claimed  that 
on  today’s  market  an  additional  one 
per  cent  yield  in  it  raises  the  price 
of  the  live  hog  by  35  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Thus,  a  200-pound  hog 
dressing  52  per  cent  in  these  cuts 
would  bring  the  farmer  $1.40  more 
than  one  dressing  50  per  cent;  the 
overall  carcass  would  have  about  0.13 


hogs  on  market  than  those  who  feed 
grain.  3yron  Colby,  livestock  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  thought  that  it  is  still  good 
business  to  feed  garbage.  But  he 
would  be  sure  to  supplement  it.  Gar¬ 
bage  does  not  supply  sufficient 
amounts  of  pantothenic  acid,  ribo¬ 
flavin,  vitamin  D  and  protein,  he  ob¬ 
served,  and  its  nutritional  deficien¬ 
cies  may  lead  to  scours  and  mortality. 
Be  sure  to  feed  a  high  protein  sup¬ 
plement  with  added  vitamins  and 
minerals,  he  urged.  Massachusetts 
trials,  Colby  reported,  have  shown 
no  nutritional  difference  between 
cooked  and  uncooked  garbage.  Ken¬ 
neth  Parsons  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  told 
how  he  supplements  garbage  feed¬ 
ing  of  brood  sows  with  pasture  and 
roughage.  Home-grown  corn  plus 
purchased  protein  he  mentioned  for 
growing  and  fattening  hogs;  but  he 
said  that  cull  potatoes  cooked  with 
garbage  are  an  inexpensive  source  of 
carbohydrates. 

George  Bragdon  of  Scotland,  Conn., 
reported  that  in  his  feeder  opera¬ 
tions  he  leaves  pigs  on  their  sows 
until  they  reach  a  weight  of  45  to 
50  pounds.  They  are  thus  off  to  an 
excellent  start  at  weaning,  and  their 
milk  fat  is  preserved,  he  said.  Roger 
Ouellet  of  No.  Windham,,  however, 
told  how  he  takes  feeder  pigs  off 
the  sows  at  three  weeks  and  brings 
them  along  successfully  on  a  pelleted 
ration  plus  Armidexan  anti-anemia 
shots. 

Artificial  insemination  of  sows  has 
so  far  resulted  in  low  conception 
rates,  according  to  B.  W.  Pickett  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut.  He 
warned  hog  growers  not  to  expect 
wonders  from  it.  But  he  implied  that 
technical  advances  can  eventually 
make  artificial  insemination  success- 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNADILLA 


1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.'" 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices." 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


BOX  C-319, 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


O.GANS™cco 

New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN—QU  ARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 


INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Highway 

Tread 

Size 

Ply 

Price 

Size 

Ply 

Price 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

..$24.95 

700/16 

6... 

.  29.00 

700/16 

6. 

...  24.95 

750/16 

6... 

.  24.95 

750/16 

10. 

..  27.95 

750/20 

10... 

.  64.50 

750/18 

8. 

..  37.90 

825/20 

10... 

.  75.00 

750/20 

10. 

..  59.95 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.95 

825/20 

10. 

..  69.50 

900/20 

10... 

.  82.95 

900/20 

10. 

..  72.50 

1000/20 

12... 

.  99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12... 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12. 

..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  Export  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC.  — TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


5,000  PAIR 
GUARANTEED 


inch  less  backfat,  but  be  an  inch 
longer.  Halcomb  also  insisted  that 
meat-type  hogs  are  cheaper  to  pro¬ 
duce  than  fat  ones.  An  Ohio  State 
University  study,  he  stated,  show’s 
that  they  need  13  pounds  less  feed 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Ellis  Pierce,  swine  specialist  at 
Cornell  University,  told  the  swine 
producers  that  the  bedding  area  of 
pig  parlors  should  be  located  six 
to  eight  feet  from  feeders  so  as  to 
facilitate  cleaning  and  also  to  save 
on  bedding.  The  floors  of  post 
weaning  quarters,  he  said,  should  be 
sloped  a  half  inch  per  foot  to  provide 
adequate  drainage;  the  quarter  inch 
now  widely  recommended  is  insuf¬ 
ficient,  he  said.  Pierce  thought  that 
while  paved  confinement  quarters  for 
northeast  pigs  should  be  built  with 
roofs  over  their  entire  area,  the 
space  per  pig  could  be  reduced  from 
the  recommended  25  square  feet  per 
animal  to  15.  The  four-to-one  feed 
conversion  ratio  being  made  by  non- 
pastured  pigs  was  not  economically 
sound,  he  believed;  he  wanted  a 
pound  of  gain  from  no  more  than 
3.5  pounds  of  feed. 

Even  though  garbage  feeders  need 
two  to  six  months  more  to  put  their 


At  the  Connecticut  swine  day,  pro¬ 
ducers  inspected  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  carcasses  of  lean  and 
fat  hogs. 

ful  for  swine.  Conception  rates  differ 
markedly,  he  reported,  with  success 
apparently  depending  a  great  deal 
on  how  old  the  semen  is  and  how 
much  it  is  handled.  Not  as  many 
services  can  be  obtained  from  a 
boar’s  ejaculate,  he  stated,  as  from 
a  bull’s.  Providing  stud  service  to 
hog  producers  would  be  a  more  cum¬ 
bersome  task  than  it  is  to  dairy¬ 
men,  he  observed.  Harold  L.  Myers 


BRAND  NEW 
TRIPLE  DUAL 
TRUCK  CHAINS 

8.25  x  20  9.00  x  20 

NOW  $25.00  PAIR 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 

TRACTOR  CHAINS 

fit  all  size  tractor  tires  to  12” 
19  FT.  LONG,  18  IN.  WIDE 

NOW  $35.00  PAIR 


BUY  VVIH  CONFIDENCE 

MAIL  AND  PHONE 
ORDERS  WELCOME 
References: 

Rutland  County  National  Bank 
PHONE  PR  3-3391 

Rosen  &  Berger,  Inc. 

CENTER  RUTLAND,  VT. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  wilt  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 
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Angus  to  Be 
Performance  Tested 

The  American  Angus  Assn,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  a  performance-testing 
service  to  its  members.  When  the 
research  advisory  committee  com¬ 
pletes  its  work  on  the  details,  the 
program  will  be  available  to  Aber- 
deen-Angus  beef  cattle  breeders  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Many  state  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  sponsor  herd  im¬ 
provement  programs  akin  to  perfor¬ 
mance  testing  —  New  York  State 
has  its  Beef  Cattle  Improvement 
Project  and  the  500  Club,  but  the 
one  planned  by  the  Angus  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  first  to  be  proposed  by  any 
major  American  beef  breed.  It  is  the 
production  counterpart  of  the  type 
classification  program  instituted  by 
the  association  in  May  of  last  year; 
more  than  10,000  purebred  Angus  in 
26  states  have  so  far  been  scored  for 
conformation  in  the  latter.  The  pro¬ 
posed  performance  testing  program 
will  provide  breeders  with  a  “sound, 
practical  system  for  eliminating  in¬ 
efficient  producers  from  their  herds,” 
according  to  the  Angus  Assn. 

Performance  testing  involves  posi¬ 
tive  identification  of  each  brood  cow, 
recording  the  births  of  calves,  tat¬ 
tooing  them,  weighing  at  five  to 
eight  months  of  age,  grading,  com¬ 


putation  of  growth  and  gains,  and 
accounting  of  feed.  The  only  special 
equipment  required  is  weighing 
scales.  The  Wye  Plantation  herd  of 
Angus  in  Queenstown,  Md.,  has  been 
carefully  tested  for  performance  for 
many  yeais;  other  herds  also  carry 
it  on  as  aids  to  both  breeding  and 
business. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  per¬ 
formance  testing  will  be  the  most 
important  achievement  in  American 
beef  cattle  operations  in  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  Century.  Many  individual 
breeders  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  new  American  Beef  Cattle  Per¬ 
formance  Registry  located  in  the 
Agriculture  Bldg.,  West  Texas  State 
College,  Canyon,  Tex. 

Breed  preference  is  still  a  main 
criterion  of  selection  for  many  buy¬ 
ers  of  beef  cattle.  Within  the  breeds, 
however,  it  is  felt,  record  of  per¬ 
formance  will  be  the  chief  factor  in 
the  future.  Cattle  buyers  —  both 
breeders  and  feeders  —  are  said  to 
be  increasingly  biased  toward  ani¬ 
mals  themselves  tested  or  with  tested 
animals  in  their  pedigrees.  Efficiency 
of  growth  and  gains  —  in  pounds,  in 
days,  in  percentages  —  may  become 
as  common  to  beef  cattle  breeding 
as  figures  on  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  are  to  dairy  breeding. 


First  for  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle  such  as  these  at  Cornell  University 
came  a  conformation  rating.  Next  for  them  in  Angus  Assn,  improvement 
programs  will  come  performance  testing. 


Charolaise  —  a  Beef 
Cattle  Breed  to  Watch 

Driving  past  Turkey  Ridge  Farm 
near  Portland,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
one  cannot  help  but  notice  the  herd 
of  white-colored  cattle  grazing  con¬ 
tentedly  at  pasture,  or  standing  at 
ease  in  the  barnyards.  They  com¬ 
prise  one  of  the  few  Charolaise  beef 
herds  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Eight  years  ago,  Morris  Cohon 
brought  three  of  these  unique  ani¬ 
mals  home  to  his  Turkey  Ridge  Farm 
from  Texas.  They  adapted  so  quickly 
and  did  so  well  that  he  soon  was 
bringing  additional  ones  northward. 
Today  the  herd  numbers  close  to 
100  head. 

One  of  the  Charolaise  heifers  at 
Turkey  Ridge  weighed  1.420  pounds 
at  14  months.  The  original  Charo¬ 
laise  bull  weighed  well  over  a  ton  at 
two  and  a  half  years.  Steers  average 
about  60  per  cent  in  dressing  per¬ 
centage  with  select  well-fattened 
animals  reaching  as  high  as  68.  The 
Charolaise  are  said  to  finish  three  to 
tour  months  ahead  of  some  other 
breeds  and  be  from  300  to  400  pounds 
heavier.  They  are  also  claimed  to 
take  less  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 
Their  thick  hides  are  reputed  to  pro¬ 
duce  leather  of  the  highest  quality. 

March  7,  1959 


Crossing  Charolaise  with  Brahman 
cattle  produces  the  so-called  Charbray 
breed;  it  is  at  least  one-eighth  but 
not  more  than  one-fourth  Brahman. 
Inheriting  many  of  the  superior 
characteristics  of  each  its  parents,  it 
has  hybrid  vigor,  too.  It  retains  the 
white  color  of  Charolaise,  but  loses 
the  Brahman’s  hump.  Chai’bray  regis¬ 
trations  have  increased  55  per  cent  in 
recent  months. 

If  Charolaise  beef  cattle  thrive 
generally  in  the  Northeast  as  they 
do  at  Turkey  Ridge  Farm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  they  will  be  a  beef  breed  to 
watch.  Producing  so  efficiently,  they 
have  great  practical  promise. 

H.  R.  Frantz 


Only  yearlings,  these  Charolaise 
heifers  at  Turkey  Ridge  Farm  in 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  exhibit  the 
large  size  of  their  breed. 


you  profit 
when  you 


STARLINE 


HARVARD 


ILLINOIS 


SILO  UNLOADER 
&  AUGER  FEEDER 


Starline  FINGERTIP-FEEDING  gives  you  — 

•  A  matched  unloader  and  feeder  that  fit  almost  any 
size  or  arrangement  of  silos  and  bunks. 

•  An  exclusive  Twin  Drive  unloader  with  double  augers 
and  a  patented  thrower  that  delivers  more  silage  faster. 

•  Equipment  built  to  handle  all  kinds  of  chopped  silage 

in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

•  Products  backed  by  over  75 
years  of  barn  equipment 
know-how  and  the  assurance 
of  dependable  parts  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  future. 

A  small  initial  investment  puts 
any  Starline  Labor  Saver  on 
your  farm. 


STAG 

M*OVAOL>  *  / 

JUNE 

tlllMOIS 

'  ***) 

Manufacturer  of  quality  barn  equipment  for  over  75  years. 


Copyright  1959,  Starline,  InC. 
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ROOF  VENTILATORS 


Starline, 

Inc. 

HARVARD,  ILL. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


8ARN  CLEANERS 
.CATTLE  FEEDERS 


STARLINE,  INC.,  DEPT.  47 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Yes,  I'd  like  more  information  on  "Fingertip- 
Feeding"  with  a  Starline  Silo  Unloader  and  Auger 
Feeder. 


RFD  a  TOWN 

COUNTY  STATE 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  [U 
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Gives  "POSITIVE  ACTION"  Curing 
Without  Shattering  ...  In  Less  Time* 

The  Vermeer  Pow-R-Hay  Krusher-Krimper’s  “Posi¬ 
tive  Action”  gives  complete  control  of  curing,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  kind  of  hay.  Hay  gets  only  the  desired 
amount  of  conditioning  ...  no  breaking  of  stems  .  . . 
no  crushing  or  shattering  of  the  valuable  hay  leaves. 
Don’t  gamble  with  your  crop  .  .  .  store  better  hay  and 
feed  better  hay!  The  Krusher-Krimper  gently  frac¬ 
tures  the  stems  every  1  Vz"  and  deposits  the  hay  plants 
in  a  light  fluffy  swath.  Cuts  drying  time  as  much  as 
50%.  Write  for  complete  information  and  low  price. 


m  m  NEW  COLORFUL  LITERATURE  FREE  . 

Vermeer  mfg.  co. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

1421  W  .  WASHINGTON 
PELLA,  IOWA 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc.  Eastern  Machinery,  Inc. 


EPHRATA,  PA. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


When  you  make  a  “Harvest  King”  silo 
the  heart  of  your  feeding  system,  you 
get  these  advantages. 

•  You  benefit  from  direct  field-to-silo 
storage.  Save  time-wasting  drying  and 
handling  steps. 


•  You  can  feed  cattle  directly  from 
the  silo  by  auger  bunk  feeders  or  self¬ 
unloading  wagons  .  .  .  save  the  extra 
handling  of  crib  storage. 

•  Profit  from  the  higher  feed  efficiency 
of  high-moisture  grain.  Cattle  make 
about  the  same  weight  gain  but  less 
grain  is  needed  per  pound  of  gain. 

Only  the  Marietta  "Harvest  King”  silo 
has  Dur-A-Cote  interior  which  keeps 
air  and  water  out.  This  new  exclusive 
inside  finish  aids  fermentation,  pre¬ 
serves  full  nutritional  value  of  the  sil¬ 
age.  Send  coupon  now. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES  and  PLANTS: 
Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Please  send  Information  about  saving's  possible 
with  a  “Harvest  King”  silo  and  easy  payment 
plan. 


Name. 


Address _ _  Phone 

City - - - 


St  at  e _ -  _ 

(For  fastest  reply,  send  to  nearest  branch 
i  office) 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


This 

2 -way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
trouble. 

1  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50^ 
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MEYER  Safe  LOADER 


Saves  extra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9". 


/  Write  for  descriptive  literature 


MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  B0X1362>M0RT0N,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Tending  to  the  Manure  Spreader 

Good  operating  and  servicing  practices 
maintain  efficiency,  prolong  usefulness . 


That  the  manure  spreader  on  the 
average  farm  should  receive  less  at¬ 
tention  than  any  other  major  piece 
of  machinery  is  probably  due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
a  spreader  is  a  relatively  simple  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  operate  for  quite 
a  long  time  with  very  little  attention. 
The  main  reason,  however,  is  prob¬ 
ably  psychological:  a  manure  spread¬ 
er  is  just  not  a  generally  pleasant 
machine  on  which  to  work.  Yet  good 
maintenance  and  proper  operation 
pay  off  for  it  just  as  they  do  for 
any  other  piece  of  farm  equipment. 

A  two-wheeled  spreader  places  a 
relatively  heavy  load  on  the  tractor 
drawbar.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  check 
your  tractor  manual  for  the  correct 
drawbar  setting,  and  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  using  a  heavy-duty  draw¬ 
bar  assembly.  For  smaller  tractors, 
particularly,  but  for  all  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  front  end  weighting  is  necessary 
to  retain  good  tractor  stability.  This 
is  especially  true  when  spreading  up¬ 
hill.  If  you  have  a  PTO-driven  spread¬ 
er,  be  sure  that  the  drive  shaft  is 
correctly  coupled  and  that  the  safety 
shields  are  all  in  place. 

A  check  must  be  made  of  the  in¬ 
flation  pressure  of  both  tractor  tires 
and  spreader  tires  before  placing  a 
load  on  them.  It  is  possible,  with 
some  combinations  of  spreaders  and 
tractor  loaders,  to  hit  the  valve  stem 
of  the  spreader  tire  with  the  tractor 
front  wheel  while  loading.  This  gener¬ 
ally  breaks  the  stem,  making  the 
spreader  tire  deflate.  This  can  mean 
a  ruined  tire  if  you  happen  to  start 
out  with  the  loaded  spreader  before 
noticing  the  flat.  Avoid  this  by  speci¬ 
al  care  when  loading. 

Simple  Precautions  Reduce  Strain 

Corrosion  by  manure  acids  attacks 
all  the  metal  parts  of  the  spreader. 
And  most  spreaders  are  stQred  out¬ 
doors,  thus  being  further  subjected 
to  damage  by  the  elements.  Added 
to  this  is  the  extra  punishment 
caused  by  mechanical  loading,  a 
necessity  in  these  times  of  high- 
priced  labor.  A  few  simple  precau¬ 
tions  when  loading,  transporting  and 
spreading  greatly  reduce  the  strain. 

When  first  hitching  to  the  spread¬ 
er,  operate  it  empty  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  so  as  to  be  sure  that  all  parts 
are  free  and  working  properly.  In 


cold  weather,  before  loading  be  sure 
that  the  apron  chains  are  not  frozen. 
Be  sure  also  to  remove  string  and 
wire  bale-ties  that  accumulate  on  the 
beaters  and  on  the  spreader.  Start 
loading  at  the  end  »of  the  spreader 
opposite  the  beaters,  generally  the 
front. 

Do  not  attempt  to  lift  the  largest 
forkfuls  possible.  A  load  of  four  or 
five  large  chunks  of  well-packed  ma¬ 
nure  can  seriously  overload  the 
spreader.  Raise  the  loader  just 
enough  to  allow  clearance  for  the 
fork  to  dump  into  the  spreader.  Do 
not  drop  manure  into  the  spreader 
from  any  height.  Keep  the  load  be¬ 
low  the  rear  arch,  too.  Excess  height 
leads  to  plugging.  Also  leave  room  at 
the  rear  for  the  beaters  to  get  into 
operation  before  the  apron  forces  ma¬ 
terial  against  them.  Before  leaving 
the  loading  place,  be  sure  that  both 
apron  and  beaters  are  out  of  gear. 

Use  a  reasonable  speed  for  trans¬ 
port,  as  well  as  for  spreading.  Excess 
speed  is  dangerous  for  the  driver,  as 
well  as  being  harmful  to  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  Benefits  of  Oil  and  Grease 

The  most  important  single  item  of 
maintenance  is  proper  lubrication. 
Grease  and  oil  prevent  metal-to-metal 
contact  between  shafts  and  bearings, 
thus  reducing  wear,  and  they  also 
serve  to  clean  dirt  and  foi'eign  ma¬ 
terial  from  bearings.  It  is  important 
to  keep  pumping  until  clean  grease 
appears  at  each  end  of  sleeve-type 
bearings. 

Lubrication  is  too  often  neglected 
because  of  the  manure,  mud  and  dirt 
frequently  covering  the  spreader. 
Frequent  lubrication  is  essential  to 
long  life  and  efficient  operation.  The 
operator’s  manual  shows  how  often 
the  various  parts  need  greasing. 

Good  maintenance  also  includes  ad¬ 
justment  of  chains  and  linkages.  Ten¬ 
sion  of  the  various  chains  should  be 
checked  occasionally  and  adjusted. 
Bent  links  should  be  straightened  or 
replaced. 

It  takes  good  maintenance  plus 
proper  operation  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  manure  spreaders.  They 
are  worth  taking  time  and  effort  to 
obtain  the  efficient  job  of  spreading 
that  the  spring  rush  requires. 

Melvin  E.  Long 


mi 


Good  maintenance  and  proper  usage  of  the  manure  spreader  are  necessary 
for  the  most  service  at  the  least  cost. 
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New  York  Farmer  Produces 


191.5  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre 

Mrs.  Anna  Popovich  and  son,  John,  DeKalb  grower  with  178  bushels.  In 
of  Barker,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  did  not  New  Jersey,  Kenneth  Wantobski, 
win  the  1958  state  corn  growing  Somerville,  won  with  168  bushels;  in 
championship.  But  they  produced  a  Pennsylvania,  William  O.  Wolf,  New 
higher  yield  than  the  farmers  who  Oxford,  was  tops  with  190  bushels, 
won.  The  Popovich  crop  came  to  191.5  Hall  Farm,  No.  Bennington,  won  in 
bushels  per  acre,  and  it  won  DeKalb  Vermont  with  124  bushels.  The  high- 
Agricultural  Assn.’s  1958  N.  Y.  State  est  official  yield  recorded  in  DeKalb 
contest.  It  was  not  entered  in  the  contests  since  their  initiation  in  1938 
Cayuga-N.  Y.  State  competition,  how-  was  that  of  Carl  Palizzi,  Brighton, 
ever,  which  is  now  regarded  as  more  Colo.,  in  1956  —  219  bushels. 

or  less  official.  In  this,  John  and  _ 

William  Austin  of  Ontario  County 


Anna  and  John  Popovich  of  Barker,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  were  recently 
honored  for  their  corn  yield  of  191.5  bushels  per  acre  by  Carroll  W. 
Christensen,  DeKalb  northeast  district  manager.  The  Popoviches  produced 
the  highest  winning  New  York  yield  in  the  past  14  years  of  the  contest. 


grew  an  average  yield  of  162  bushels 
per  acre.  Top  New  Jei'sey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  1958  yields  were  186.4  and 
186.3  bushels  per  acre  respectively. 

The  mother-son  team  farms  266 
acres  in  support  of  dairy  and  hog¬ 
feeding  operations;  the  cattle  herd 
now  numbers  some  50  head. 

On  the  10-acre  field  where  they 
produced  their  championship  yield 
last  year,  the  Popoviches  spread  70 


M.  Y.  County  Winners 


County  DeKalb  Contest  Winner 

Cayuga . Isabell  B.  Hunter,  Auburn 

Chautauqua . R.  E.  Dubert,  Silver  Creek 

Chemung . Ralph  Tanner,  Elmira 

Columbia . P.  Mangiafico,  Elizaville 

Dutchess . Kenneth  Daley,  Red  Hook 

Erie  . Edward  L.  Gabel,  Collins 

Genesee . Dewey  A.  Green,  Oakfield 

Livingston . Wm.  V.  Carney,  Dansville 

Madison . Argesinger  &  Rice, 

Canastota 

Monroe . Wilbur  Luke,  Penfield 

Montgomery _ Fred  Hugg,  Fonda 

Niagara . John  Popovich,  Barker 

Oneida . H.  S.  Clarke  &  Son, 

Camden 

Onondaga . D.  G.  Laxton,  Skaneateles 

Ontario . Ted  Minns,  Geneva 

Orleans . John  Telovsky,  Albion 

Oswego . Fay  Morey,  W.  Monroe 

Rensselaer . A.  Marker,  Hoosick  Falls 

Schohar.e . Pindar  Bros.,  Middleburg 

Seneca . Stanley  VanVIeet,  Ovid 

Tioga . Fred  C.  Hanford,  Nichols 

Washington . Burton  Welling,  Buskirk 

Wayne. . Earl  Freeh,  Lyons 

Wyoming . DeGolyer  Bros.,  Castile 

Yates . R.  A.  Jensen,  Penn  Yan 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


loads  of  manure  and  applied  350 
pounds  of  6-24-24  and  100  pounds  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  per  acre  — 
plowed  down,  banded  and  side- 
dressed.  According  to  DeKalb,  by 
planting  with  the  tractor  in  first 
gear,  the  Popoviches  obtained  a  “very 
uniform”  stand.  With  rows  36  inches 
apart  and  plants  averaging  7.2  inches 
in  the  row,  the  plant  population 
came  to  24,890  per  acre.  When  about 
seven  inches  high,  the  corn  was 
sprayed  with  2,4-D  for  control  of 
weeds. 

Second  highest  yield  in  DeKalb’s 
1958  New  York  contest  was  grown  by 
Isabell  Hunter  of  Auburn,  169.8 
bushels.  Edward  L.  Gabel  of  Collins 
and  Tedd  Minns  of  Geneva  were 
virtually  tied  for  third  with  159.7 
and  159,6  bushels  per  acre.  The  119 
contestants  in  New  York  produced 
an  average  yield  of  109  bushels  per 
acre;  the  overall  state  average  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  48  bushels. 

In  the  entire  United  States,  some 
5,000  farmers  participated  in  DeKalb 
corn  contests  last  year.  Chaswil 
Farms,  Sabina,  Ohio,  had  the  high¬ 
est  yield,  203  bushels  per  acre.  In 
Connecticut,  William  Johnston’s 
Larch  Meadow  Farm  in  Lakeville, 
took  the  state  title  with  a  yield  of 
US  9  bushels.  Raymond  Lamborn, 
Newark,  was  Delaware  champion 
with  138  bushels.  Sterling  Leister, 
Hampstead,  was  Maryland’s  top 


Florida  Citrus  Pulp  continues  in  the  feed 
program  of  a  successful  Massachusetts  dairy 
.  .  to  keep  milk  production  up.”  There’s 
probably  no  better  reason  why  you,  too,  should 
include  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in  your  feed  pro¬ 
gram. 

It’s  a  test-proven  fact  that  dried  citrus  pulp 
is  a  valuable  energy  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  fed  along  with  grain.  Winter 
feed  programs  are  becoming  less  problematical 
to  more  and  more  dairymen  who  are  including 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in  their  year  ’round  feed 
formula.  With  total  digestible  nutrients  at  74.9 
per  cent  [according  to  Morrison’s  latest  figures] 
this  bulky  carbohydrate  concentrate  is  the 
modern,  palatable  dairy  feed  that  can  replace 


as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  grain  require¬ 
ments! 

For  a  high  production  grade  herd,  the  best 
of  feed  is  needed.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains 
trace  elements  and  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors.  It  contributes  to  good  skeletal  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  glossy  hair  coat.  It  is  available  on 
a  year  ’round  basis,  and  can  be  fed  satisfactorily 
in  its  dry  form  .  .  .  with  no  special  equipment 
needed  for  handling  or  storing. 

For  top  milk  production  on  a  year  ’round 
basis,  use  the  proven  concentrate  .  .  .  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp.  Prepare  for  high  milk  production 
by  writing  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  in¬ 
formative  booklet,  “Florida  Citrus  Pulp!” 


1 


9^?. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to: 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT. A 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


March  7,  1959 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires:  A  few  bred  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing  ava.lable.  Fall 
farrowed  boars  for  the  Spring  breeding  program. 

Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N  —  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed. 
National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spr.ng  Champion 
in  All  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th— Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champ. on 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6 — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithle&g  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Ramaco  Mainstay — The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  Br.tish  Baron  24th— Imported  English  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  _  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


YORKSHIRES: 


BERKSHIRES: 


"A  BULL  .  .  . 

Darn  Near  Killed  Me!11 

Ralph  Egelston 
of  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

An  angry  farm  bull  caused 
Ralph  Egelston  to  go  100%  the 
NYABC  way.  Besides  safety  and 
better  herd  conception  his  Jersey 
herd  average  increased  by  95  lbs. 
fat  and  1,355  lbs.  M.  in  seven  years 
to  a  level  of  9,  580M  and  482F. 

New  York 

Artificial  Breeders’ 

Cooperative  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.P.  O.  Box  528-R 

Serving  Dairy  Herds 
in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 


ROCKRIDGE 

REGISTERED 

HEREFORDS 

Owners 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Montgomery 
MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  end  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEV _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  ard  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS.  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  3-7107 


SWINE 


—  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  — 
ALL  AGES  —  BRED  GILTS 
EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 

SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS  &  WEANLING 
BOARS  and  GILTS 

CERTIFIED  BREEDING  &  MEAT  CHAMPIONS 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS,  AKRON,  NEW  YORK 

-  BERKSHIRE  FIVE  STAR  FUTURITY  B — 

SHOW  and  SALE  —  MARCH  20  and  21,  1959 
HARDIN  CO.  FAIRGROUNDS,  KENTON,  OHIO 
30  BOARS  and  30  OPEN  GILTS 
SHOW  March  20,  1:00  p.m.  SALE  March  21  1:00  p.m. 

For  Catalogs  or  Information  —  Write: 

F.  HELBERT,  Sales  Mgr.,  R.  3,  Loudonville,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boarsi  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS. 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 
-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS. 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  REb.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  HOG 
Our  Certified  Meat  Sire  “Flightmaster”. 
SHENANDOAH  FARMS, _ Middletown,  Virginia 

-  REGISTERED  LANDR/TCE  HOGS  ■  ■  - 

Imported  Bloodlines.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars.  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale.  Pa.,  Phone:4-7664 

-  ■  ■  —  SPORTSMEN  — 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Doga, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  tree.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  —  From  Certified  Working 
Parents.  ARTHUR  ALLEN,  MCLEANSBORO,  ILL, 

STL  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Champion 

Sire-  Dam.  CHARLES  WILEY, 

FEURA  BUSH,  N,  Y,  Phone:  Delmar  9634 


For  INTELLIGENCE,  TR  ACT  I B I LITY,  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  <  1 3"  - 1 6" ) .  it  the 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARRON, 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


—  WHY  WALK  FOR  THE  COWS?  — 
OUR  DOGS  WILL  BRING  THEM  HOME  ALONE. 
TRAINED.  $35.00;  PUPS,  $12.00. 
CREEKSIDE  KENNELS, 

BEARDSLEY,  MINNESOTA 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

Prominent  Blood-lines,  Good  Producing  Animals. 
Open  Heifers,  Bred  Heifers.  Bred  Cows,  Young  Herd 
Sires.  PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone:  Groton  31 


■ -  FOR  SALE:  ANGUS  HERD  SIRE  - 

PUREBRED  and  REGISTERED  —  REASONABLE 
SHADOW  LAWN  FARM 

128  VIOLA  ROAD,  SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  ELmwood  6-3072 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS.  YALE  FARM, 
NORFOLK.  CONN. _ Phone:  TAylor  4-5002 

SHEEP 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-  N  Y, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

-  M  ONTADALES  - 

40  BRED  EWES,  22  YEARLINGS,  I  RAM  4  yrs.  old 
ANDREW  PASTOR. _ MADISON.  OHIO 

31  Black  Face,  Yearling  Ewes 

WILL  LAMB  AFTER  APRIL  20  —  $19 
WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

-  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  - 

I  Registered  Ram,  8  Registered  Ewes,  2  Grade 
Ewes  and  Lambs.  RALPH  SCORE, 

WALDEN,  NEW  YOR  K _ Telephone  Walden_2-5375 

FOR  SALE,  Reasonable,  a  Few  Choice  Registered 
SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES.  R.  C.  MILLER, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  Route  2,  NEW  YORK 

PETS 


FINCHES,  Various  kinds 

TROUPIAL,  CLARINO,  BULBUL,  and  other  Soft- 
bills.  Flying  squirrels,  Bushbaby  Lemurs  and 
others  for  Pets. 

FRED  L.  STAHL, 

36  E.  OXFORD  ST.,  VALHALLA,  NEW  YORK 


-  BLUE-EYED  SIBERIAN  ESKIMO  PUPS  - 

SIX  MONTHS  $30;  SIX  WEEKS  $25. 

DAVE  IRWIN,  SCOTT  RUN,  PENNA. 


SELLING  OUT:  Toy  Manchesters  Small  Studs,  Toy 
Pomeranian  Broods  and  Studs.  A.K.C.  Registered. 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


A  K  C  COLLIE  PUPS 

12  weeks  old.  Beautifully  colored.  Ch.  bloodlines. 
Just  right  for  Spring  cattle-driving.  $50.00  each. 
Also  two  Registered  German  Shepherd  female  pups. 
Black  and  Silver;  Silver  and  Gray.  Champion-bred 
stock.  $75.00  each.  Write  —  VERNON  BROWNELL, 
140  SHADY  AVE.,  LOWVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

MALES  $10.00  —  FEMALES  $7.00 

PARENTS,  HEEL  DRIVING  COW  DOGS. 
ALSO  THREE  STARTED  PUPS. 

SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  N.Y.  Phone:  53-WI 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
On  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITES  RABBITRY,  DELAWARE.  OHIO 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  —  Healthful  Food.  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  C-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 
For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRY  FARMERS! 

You,  too,  can  now  enjoy  a  secure  and  profitable  business  in  selling 
your  milk  in  a  stable,  year  round  retail  market. 

Your  entire  production  can  be  sold  right  at  your  farm  at  retail  prices. 
We  will  install  a  complete  dairy  plant  and  an  automatic  milk  dispenser 
and  show  you  a  new  method  of  successful  selling. 

Please  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today.  Send  replies  to  Box  37,  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  W  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


EOX  37,  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS . 

Distance  from  nearest  town  (Pop.  5,00C  or  over) . 

(Furnish  bank  reference;  also  farm  equipment  dealer  reference.) 
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Dairy  Bloc  Opposes  Cut- 
in  Dairy  Support  Prices 

In  answer  to  Secretary  Benson’s 
announced  cut  in  dairy  price  sup- 
:  Ports  on  April  1,  The  Northeast 
Dairy  Bloc,  meeting  in  Boston, 
pledged  a  united  fight  against  any 
further  price  reduction, 
i  The  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc,  formed 
last  year,  represents  some  15,000 
dairy  farmers  in  eight  states  in  the 
Northeast.  Its  latest  policy  statement 
sets  forth  its  reasons  for  opposing 
the  planned  April  1  price  cut: 
j  “If  government  subsidies  are  going 
|  to  be  continued  to  be  paid  to  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  should  be  treated  equitably. 

J  “Government  stocks  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  going  down  so  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  to  reduce  the 
support  price  further. 

The  dairy  bloc  also  pointed  out 
that  of  the  total  government  expendi¬ 
ture  for  price  supports  of  agricult¬ 
ural  commodities  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  ending  last  June  only  7.8  per 
cent  went  to  support  prices  of  dairy 
|  products. 

|  “The  great  bulk  of  support  price 
money  paid  out  by  the  government 
went  to  such  other  commodities  as: 
Cotton,  25.8  per  cent;  wheat,  31.1  per 
cent;  corn,  19.5  per  cent. 

“Meanwhile  dairy  farming  contri¬ 
butes  more  than  twice  as  much  to 
the  nation’s  total  cash  farm  income 
than  any  of  those  commodities.” 

Members  of  the  Northeast  Dairy 
Bloc  are:  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  Assn.;  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Milk  Producers  Assn.,  Local  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Assn,  of  Providence;  Maine 
Dairymen’s  Assn.;  Northern  Farms 
Cooperative;  and  United  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  Jersey.  John  Hancock, 
Northern  Farms  president,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  January 
1959  are  as  follows: 


Per 

100  Lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op... 

.$5.70 

$.121 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. 

.  5.60 

.119 

Westland  Co-op.  Farmers  5.20 

.11 

Sullivan  County  Co-op. 

.  4.88 

.1038 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. 

.  4.74 

.1006 

Bovina  Center  Co-op... 

.  4.724 

.1004 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op. .  .  . 

.  4.71 

.1002 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op... 

.  4.64 

.0987 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

.  4.64 

.0987 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

.  4.64 

.0987 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op... 

.  4.64 

.0987 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms 

.  4.64 

.0987 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

.  4.61 

.097 

Dairymen’s  League  . . . 

.  4.54 

.0964 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.64; 
Buffalo  $4.46;  Rochester  $4.70. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  January 
1959  was  $6.15  per  ewt.  of  3.5  per  cent  mik. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  9.87  cents;  Class 
I-A  (fluid)  12.4  cents.  Consumer  retail  price 
per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  approved 
milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  29V2  cents;  at  stores, 
in  paper,  26V2  cents. 

Sheep  Short  Course  at 
Cornell  Mar.  31 -Apr.  2 

The  sheepmen’s  short  course  to  be 
held  at  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Ithaca  Mar.  31-Apr.  2  will 
provide  instruction  and  practice  in 
sheep  feeding,  marketing,  pasture 
and  hay  production,  selection,  judg¬ 
ing  and  management.  Members  of 
Cornell’s  animal  husbandry  staff  will 
be  instructors;  there  will  be  guest 
teachers  and  speakers,  too.  A  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  $7.50  will  be  charged. 
Professor  Warren  Brannon,  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  has  all  the 
details.  County  agents  do,  too. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Marketing  Eastern  Apples 
By  Dana  G.  Dalrymple 

•  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Potash, 

plus  Trace  Elements 
By  N.  F.  Childers 

•  How  to  Get  Top  Crop  Yields 

•  Open  Calf  Sheds  for  the 

Northeast 
By  R.  E.  Erb 

•  Weather  and  the  Fruit 

Grower 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  War  on  Weeds 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Successful  Crop  Rotation 

•  Automatic  Hens,  Automatic 

Hogs 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Cures  for  Sick  Woodlots 
By  Charles  Dorworth 

•  Profits  in  Beekeeping 
By  Roger  A.  Morse 


Sheep  Growers  Plan 
New  Marketing  Group 

A  new  educational  and  marketing 
organization  for  sheep  farmers  in  two 
States  is  the  aim  of  the  Penn-York 
Sheep  Farmers  Organizing  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Current  activities  directed  toward 
the  formation  of  an  interstate  organi¬ 
zation  are  the  result  of  dissatisfaction 
over  the  prices  of  lambs  and  wool. 
Especially  in  Pennsylvania,  local  live¬ 
stock  auctions  and  county  coopera¬ 
tive  pools  have  been  criticized  for 
prices  below  the  level  of  a  fair  re¬ 
turn. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  reports  on  the  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  pool  at  Wyalu- 
sing.  It  is  shown  that  the  lowest  one- 
third  of  the  lambs  sold  there  in  1958 
averaged  only  $13.42  each,  and  the 
pool  of  August  13  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $15.69  each  for  all  lambs.  The 
survey  points  out  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  farmer-operated  pool,  held  on 
the  same  day  at  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y., 
brought  $17.67  each,  or  almost  $2.00 
per  animal  more  than  the  537  head 
at  Wyalusing  received. 

The  Penn-York  Sheep  Farmers  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  aims  to  unify 
efforts  of  farmers  in  the  two  States 
with  a  view  to  the  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  of  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
and  50,000  lambs  annually.  e.  r. 


Duncan  New  Director  of 
N,  Y.  Markets  Division 

Spencer  G.  Duncan  of  South  Scho- 
dack,  Rensselaer  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Division  of 
Markets  in  New  York  State’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  He 
succeeds  Horton  Almond  of  Fort 
Covington. 

Born  in  Oswego  Falls,  Duncan  has 
been  with  the  department  since  the 
early  1920’s  as  inspector,  supervisor 
and  assistant  director.  Since  July  of 
last  year,  he  has  also  been  adminis¬ 
trator  of  New  York’s  sour  cherry 
marketing  order.  He  is  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  member  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  Colonie  Grange. 


Sir  William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y., 
recently  exported  three  Berkshire 
boars  to  Krakowa,  Poland. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Pest  Control  in  the  Orchard 

Know  the  pests  .  .  .  select  the  spray  .  . 
then  hit  them  at  the  right  time . 

By  E.  J.  RASMUSSEN 


PEST  control  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  pre-harvest  orchard  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  fruit 
crops.  Pruning  or  fertilizing  can  be 
neglected  for  a  year  or  two  without 
serious  harm  to  trees  or  crops,  but 
omitting  one  or  two  applications 
from  the  spray  schedule  may  result 
in  considerable  insect  and  disease  in¬ 
jury  to  both  fruit  and  foliage.  The 
suggestion  that  “timeliness  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  application  and  the  use 
of  the  right  materials  are  necessary 
for  good  control  of  fruit?  pests”  is 
still  true.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as 
it  was  20  or  30  years  ago.  Thirty 


Here  is  plum  curculio  in  action  on  an 
apple;  the  crescent  scar  is  part  of  its 
bad  work. 


years  ago,  the  grower  had  only  three 
insecticides  and  two  fungicides  from 
which  to  choose.  Today’s  schedule 
includes  20  insecticides  and  miticides, 
and  10  fungicides  for  controlling 
various  orchard  pests.  Many  of  these 
materials  are  specific  for  the  control 
of  only  one  or  two  insects  or  diseases. 
Some  new  materials  appear  to  be 
effective  in  the  control  of  several 
pests,  but  at  present  are  suggested 
for  use  only  on  a  trial  basis. 

Spray  Discrimination  Is  Necessary 

Spray  schedules  prepared  by  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  extension  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  by  companies  distributing 
pest  control  materials,  contain  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  control  of  a 
moderate  infestation  of  pests  under 
average  conditions.  They  should  be 
used  only  as  a  guide  for  a  spray  pro¬ 
gram  since  weather  conditions, 
abundance  of  pests  in  the  orchard, 
the  selection  of  materials  and  the 
time  necessai’y  to  cover  the  orchard 
with  available  equipment  also  in¬ 
fluence  individual  programs.  In 
some  years,  fewer  applications  may 
be  required  for  control;  during  other 
years  with  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions  for  pest  development  more 
applications  will  be  necessary.  Past 
experience  should  help  in  determin¬ 
ing  when  to  spray. 

A  knowledge  of  the  injury  caused 
by  various  orchard  pests  and  also 
their  life  cycle  is  worthwhile  in  tim- 
U1g  applications  and  selecting  the 
correct  control  materials.  There  is  a 
vulnerable  period  in  each  pest  when 
materials  can  be  most  effectively 
aPplied.  For  instance,  the  adult  plum 
curculio  beetle  feeds  actively  at 
temperatures  of  75  degrees  or  high- 
er>  and  applications  of  suitable  in¬ 
secticides  such  as  dieldrin  or 
methoxychlor  will  be  more  effective 
just  before  periods  of  high  tempera- 
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tures  than  before  low.  Control  of 
codling  moth  is  directed  against  the 
small  worms,  soon  after  they  hatch 
and  before  they  can  eat  their  way 
into  the  apple.  Warm  evening  tem¬ 
peratures  are  favorable  for  codling 
moth  activity  and,  consequently, 
sprays  applied  within  a  few  days 
of  these  favorable  weather  conditions 
when  eggs  are  hatching  will  be  most 
effective.  Because  moisture  and 
temperature  influence  apple  scab 
spore  discharge  and  germination, 
thorough  knowledge  of  moisture- 
temperature  as  it  affects  scab  spore 
development  cannot  be  overempha¬ 
sized  in  its  control.  A  protective  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  applied  prior  to  an 
infection  period;  an  eradicant  ma¬ 
terial  is  desirable  when  protectant 
materials  could  not  be  applied  in 
time.  Eradicant  materials  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  control  when  applied 
within  a  certain  period  of  time  after 
infection. 

Mites  attacking  fruit  trees  have 
different  life  cycles  and  may  require 
different  spray  treatments.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  red  mite  winters  in  the  egg 
stage  on  the  limbs,  twigs  and  spurs 
of  apple  trees;  the  two-spotted  mite 
as  an  adult  under  the  bark  and  in 
debris  about  the  orchard.  Because 
the  European  red  mite  eggs  are  ex¬ 
posed,  a  dormant  application  of  oil  is 
suggested.  The  two-spotted  mite  can¬ 
not  be  hit  effectively  with  a  spray 
in  the  dormant  period,  so  applica¬ 
tions  of  miticides  during  the  growing 
season  are  necessary  for  the  control 
of  this  mite. 

The  use  of  ammonia  traps  for 
catching  apple  maggot  flies,  the  malt 
trap  for  catching  codling  moths  and 
the  jarring  of  trees  to  determine 
the  presence  of  curculio  or  counting 
mites  per  leaf  are  excellent  ways  of 


Apple  scab  is  the  most  serious  dis¬ 
ease  attacking  apples  in  the  North¬ 
east. 


obtaining  information  on  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  pests  in  an  orchard,  and  on 
timing  the  applications  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  number  of  sprays  neces- 
sai'y. 

One  Spray  for  One  Pest,  or  More? 

Heavy  infestations  in  an  orchard 
may  make  it  necessary  to  use  the 
most  effective  material  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  pest,  although  it  may  have 
little  value  in  the  control  of  other 
pests.  On  the  other  hand,  a  light 
infestation  may  be  controlled  by  a 
less  effective  material,  but  one  that 
will  also  control  two  or  three  other 
pests.  For  example,  a  heavy  infesta¬ 
tion  of  first  brood  red-banded  leaf 
roller  will  require  the  use  of  DDD, 
( cont’d  on  following  page ) 


LITTLE  GIANT 


EACH  ONE,  SEPARATELY,  A  PERFECT  PERFORMER 
-  TOGETHER  THEY  WORK  LIKE  A  TEAM 


Super 

LITTLE  GIANT 
gh«  ELEVATORS 


Galvanized,  "powerlock 
riveted  and  rust  resistant 
hardware  for  LONG  life. 


WIDE 

INSIDE 


The  “basso”  in  the  group  is  the  Super  Little  Giant  grain-hay  elevator.  New, 
modem  design  gets  rid  of  all  lazy  iron.  Easier  to  maneuver.  New,  big  sprocket 
drive  elevates  all  crops  quietly,  faster  and  easier.  New  EZ-Up  winch  —  manual 
or  power — handles  small  grain,  beans,  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  and  baled  hay, 
any  size  or  shape.  Available  in  lengths  up  to  62'.  New,  non-choking,  quick- 
detached  hood  makes  this  elevator  more  useful  on  any  size  farm. 


LITTlf  GI4NT  RQll~fl~WAy  CONVEYORS 


America’s  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop  and  feed  handling 
is  the  “tenor”  in  the  group.  Rugged  high  speed  motorized  oper¬ 
ation  to  handle  all  grains,  silage,  ear  corn,  manure,  earth,  gravel 
and  just  about  anything  else  you  could  want  to  load  or  convey  into 
trucks,  spreaders,  bunkers,  or  out  of  cribs,  bins  or  trench  silos. 
One  man  moves  it  as  easily  as  a  wheelbarrow.  A  low-cost 
saver,  a  year  ’round  tool. 


Replaces  conventional 
elevator  drag  feeder 


time 


LlTTlf  C|AMT  Rfrii HANDLING  SYSTt» 


HANDLES  BALES  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
EVEN  ROUND  AND  NEW  SMALL  SIZE 
ANYWHERE  AND  AS  FAR  AS 
A  CONVENOR  WILL  GO  ! 

The  “lead”  in  this  group  is  a  complete 
bale  handling  system  that  you,  at  anytime, 
can  make  larger  or  smaller  as  your  needs 
change.  Extend  elevating  unit  alone  up  to 
42  feet.  System  is  complete  with  or  without 
the  mow  conveyor  that  is  driven  by  the 
power  that  drives  the  elevator.  Light, 
easily  handled  for  stacking  bales-anywhere. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.  912  E.  GROVE  ST.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS  ■ 

Send  free  folders  describing  □  ELEVATORS  □  ROLL-A-WAY  CONVEYORS  2 

□  WAGON  BOXES  □  BALE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS  ■ 

NAME- _  ■ 

RFD  OR  STREET _ 


TOWN- 


ST  ATE- 


BETTER  TOOLS  FOR  MODERN  FARMING  SINCE  1898 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


SAVE  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
►rotary  TRACTORS 


Oirecl  factory-to-you  price,  lowe*t| 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machines 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2'/j  to  3'/i  HP.  Engines  used:! 
Briggs  &.  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
AC  Fowiir  Koh,er*  Extra  b'9  Goodyear  tires. 

U  «.  generator  Reverse  and  fu||  differential.  Auto. 

matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  N«.' 
tlonwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  daof 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


Mows  town  •  Hauls 
Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 


Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO., 
162-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crack  stems 
(don’t  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

ITIEVER  mfS.  CO.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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TVEakrirRj  friends  left  and  rigHt. . . 


NO  BUCKLES  OR  ZIPPERS  TO  FOOL  WITH! 


NEW  TINGLEY  PULL-ON  BOOTS 

One  Button,  (but  Four  Buckle  height)  .  .  . 
featherlight,  tough  and  long  wearing.  Just 
what  farmers  need  for  those  rainy,  muddy, 
even  snowy  days  ahead.  There's  enough 
hard  work  on  the  farm  without  lugging 
old  fashion  heavyweight  boots  around. 
Tingley  Boots  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-  easily  over  any 
shoe  you  own  for  a  really  snug  fit!  Smooth 
rubber  surface  —  both  inside  and  out  — 
washes  instantly  clean!  And  Tingley  Boots' 
unique  self-breathing  "bellows"  action 
assures  air  circulation  with  every  step. 
Your  feet  stay  dry  and  comfortable  all 
day  long. 

"I  think  the  boots  are  the  best  I  ever 
wore.  My  doctor  observed  my  boots 
and  is  go  ng  to  buy  a  pair.”  Says  Mr. 
Murry  Freundlich,  East  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


TINGLEY  HI-TOP  WORK  RUBBERS 

Do  you  own  a  pair  of  the  popular  Tingley 
Hi-Tops?  Two  Buckle  height  but  no  buckles 
are  needed.  Hi-Tops  take  the  place  of 
heavy,  lined  arctics,  stand  up  under  hard 
usage  and  .  .  ."Take  a  load  off  your  feet". 
Boots,  in  rubber-$5. 49,  Neoprene-$8.95. 
Hi-Tops,  in  rubber-$3.60,  Neoprene-$5.50. 
If  you  don't  find  Tingleys  where  you  buy 
your  shoes,  write  for  catalog  and  nearest 
dealer's  name. 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 


Rahway  7,  New  Jersey  •  Established  1896 


«fbres‘ 


tcv)\eui 


•  Coulter  Stays  Sharp 

•  Strong,  Slip-Fit  Point 

•  Bar  Prevents  Clogging 
Write  for 

FREE  Literature 
Dealer  inquiries 
invited 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN 
NURSERY 
Dept,  rn 
Germania,  Penna 


SAVES  TIME 
AND  MONEY 


Plants  liners,  potted 
material,  etc.,  wlth'- 
out  damage.  Rugged 
“custom  -  built”  .  .  . 
assures  correct  spacing 
and  planting  depth  on 
any  terrain  .  .  .  better 
survival. 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 


Now  you  can  con¬ 
trol  English  Spar¬ 
rows  when  too 
numerous  around 
your  premises  with  guaranteed  "elevator-type’'  Havahart 
Tran.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts  for  weeks. 
Rustproof.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low  price. 
MONEY-BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Send  today  for  free  new 
40 -page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  Illustrated  by  Carl 
Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-R  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 


Hame. 


Address. 


IIIEYER 

GALVANIZED 
ELEVATOR 


Here’s  the  finest  low-cost  all-pur¬ 
pose  portable  elevator  ...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Rugged  double 
steel  chain.  Roller  bearings 
throughout.  8  or  10'  tilting  con¬ 
veyor  (hopper  or  bale  chute  op¬ 
tional).  Other  models  available. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  4062  Morton,  Illinois 


PROTECT  THE 

with  the  daily  help  of  Corona 
— the  Woolfat-rlch  salve  with 
odorless  antiseptic.  Stays  on. 

Robs  in.  8  oz.  can  $ 1.10  at 


UDDER-TEAT 

OINTMENT 

FOR  ALL  MINOR 
WOUNDS,  CHAPS, 
CRACKED  SKIN 


dealers  or  postpaid. 
Write 

‘Corona'Box  AI23  Kenton, 0 


TRIAL  SAMPLE  10* 


10  TO  33  YEARS 

MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  -  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  your  NFLA.  Well  make  the  arrangement  thats  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  years. 


NEED  MONEY? 

"Can  do!"  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept. 
RB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 
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AND  CROPS 


( cont’d  from  preceding  page ) 

a  specific  for  the  control  of  this  pest. 
A  light  infestation,  could  be  ade¬ 
quately  controlled  with  DDT  and  lead 
arsenate;  this  combination  woul'd 
control  codling  moth,  leaf  hopper 
and  apple  maggot,  too.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  advantage  of  some  of  the  new 
chemicals  is  their  non-toxic  effect 
on  foliage  and  fruit. 

No  general  recommendations  on 
the  effect  of  chemicals  on  foliage  and 
fruit,  finish  can  be  made  because  it 
varies  with  weather  conditions  and 
with  localities.  A  combination  of 
dichlone  and  ferbam  is  recommended 


'  *  i  *  -  <■ '  '*  4 

The  red  banded  leaf  roller  damages 
the  apple  surface.  Here  the  pupa 
eats — and  spoils — the  apple. 

for  scab  control  on  McIntosh  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  but  it  is 
not  considered  safe  in  the  states  far¬ 
ther  south  because  of  foliage  and 
fruit  injury.  Also,  phenyl  mercury 
materials  can  be  used  safely  in  early 
applications  if  the  temperature  re¬ 
mains  low,  but  they  may  cause  seri¬ 
ous  defoliation  and  a  reduction  in 
fruit  set  if  applications  are  made 
during  or  just  before  temperatures 
of  80  degrees  or  higher. 

Trials  for  the  New  Materials 

New  materials  should  be  used  on 
a  trial  basis  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
recommendations  on  the  label  of 
proven  materials  should  be  carefully 
followed  to  avoid  fruit  and  foliage 
injury. 

Residue  tolerances  should  not  be  a 
problem  today  with  so  many  ma¬ 


terials  from  which  to  choose.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
chemically  the  residues  ;from  related 
compounds,  such  as  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  DDT,  DDD  and  meth- 
oxychlor;  a  grower  should  keep  this 
in  mind.  When  late  applications  are 
necessary,  select  unrelated  com¬ 
pounds  with  a  shorter  period  of  tox¬ 
icity  than  those  previously  usee. 
Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all. 

Codling  moth  has  been  found  re¬ 
sistant  to  DDT,  leaf  roller  to  DDD, 
and  mites  to  some  of  the  phosphate 
compounds.  If  more  than  one  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  for  the  control 
of  a  pest,  alternating  these  materials 
during  the  season  may  prevent  the 
building  up  of  resistance,  or  at  least 
delaying  it  for  a  time.  In  the  control 
of  European  red  mite  the  use  of  a 
domant  oil  once  every  three  years  to 
kill  the  eggs  is  a  good  practice.  When 
sprays  are  necessary  in  the  growing 
period,  alternating  two  or  three  un¬ 
related  compounds  will  prevent  mites 
from  becoming  resistant  to  any  one 
particular  material.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  check  on  compata- 
bility  when  alternating  chemicals. 

If  two  pests  are  present  in  an 
orchard,  the  selection  of  a  material 
that  will  control  both  of  them  may 
be  less  costly  than  selecting  two 
specific  materials.  Some  materials 
have  a  longer  residual  effect  than 
others  and  require  fewer  applica¬ 
tions.  Spray  injury  should  also  be 
considered  when  figuring  costs.  The 
finish  of  fruit  is  important  in  ob¬ 
taining  good  market  prices. 

Don’t  Postpone  Prevention 

It  seldom  pays  to  reduce  cost  of 
materials  by  omitting  an  application 
on  the  chance  that  weather  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  unfavorable  for  pest 
development.  This  is  especially  true 
with  diseases.  The  small  cost  per 
bushel  of  an  extra  spray  or  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  value  of 
clean  fruit,  and  the  decrease  in  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  costs. 

Keep  records  of  your  spray  sched¬ 
ule.  It  is  often  possible  by  referring 
to  such  records  to  determine  the 
reason  for  failures.  It  will  help  to 
prevent  making  the  same  mistake 
another  year. 


Youth  in  Agriculture 


A  film  described  by  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  as  “impressive  and 
challenging”  will  spearhead  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  farm  youth  to 
remain  on  the  farm  or  in  allied  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  The  28-minute 
color  film,  prepared  by  Charles  Pfizer 
and  Company,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  TV  stations,  and  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  along  with  information  kits 
to  be  used  all  around  the  nation. 
The  sponsoring  company  held  a 
dinner-press  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  late  last  month  to  “kick  off”  the 
drive  to  attract  more  young  people 
into  seeking  careers  in  agriculture. 

Surveys  have  shown  a  dangerous 
shortage  of  trained  youth  entering 
the  farm  field  despite  the  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  speaker,  that  there  are 
twice  as  many  new  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  agriculture  each  year  than 
there  are  young  people  to  fill  them. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  agriculture 
needs  more  scientists,  researchers, 
businessmen,  journalists  and  many 
economists,  professors,  teachers, 
other  specialists  with  farm  back¬ 


grounds.  Without  them,  the  predic¬ 
tion  was  made,  farming’s  great  tech¬ 
nological  and  marketing  revolution 
will  slow  down  to  the  point  where  it 
may  be  unable  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  population. 

The  motion  picture  film  coins  a 
term,  “Agri-Dynamics  Age”,  in 
which  agriculture  is  joined  with 
many  other  sciences  and  requires 
specialists  to  fill  countless  scientific 
posts.  Secretary  Benson  said  the  film 
“will  help  lift  the  horizons  and  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  thousands  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  who  have  such  an  excellent 
background  for  continuing  in  the 
great  field  of  agriculture.  .  .this 
film  can  be  very  useful  in  the  Rural 
Development  Program  which  is 
moving  forward  in  30  States  to  help 
farm  families  on  small,  low-income 
farms.”  H.  Lando 


In  pruning  off  any  large  branch  of 
a  fruit  or  shade  tree,  sawing  into  the 
underside  first  will  usually  prevent 
the  limb’s  tearing  off  bark  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


At  Maine’s  Farm  Trades  Show 

40  cows  per  farm  .  .  .  Trend  to  larger  "milk  pools"  .  .  . 
Ventilation  for  poultry  houses  .  .  .  Pinpointing  apple 
harvests;  orchard  integration  .  .  .  Plastics  for  melons 


Maine’s  recent  13th  annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trades  Show  at  Lewiston 
drew  record  crowds  on  the  first  two 
days,  but  a  snow  and  ice  storm  hurt 
attendance  considerably  on  the  final 
day.  Fine  displays  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  latest  in  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  were  featured. 

Bruce  R  Poulton,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine’s  animal  science 
department,  suggested  that  there 
should  be  at  least  40  milking  cows 
on  each  Maine  dairy  farm  and  that 
each  should  produce  10,000  pounds 
of  milk.  For  roughage,  he  would 
have  3.5  acres  per  cow  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  acre  yield  of  two  tons  hay 
equivalent  and  at  least  six  tons  of 
forage  for  each  cow  annually.  Twenty 
five  per  cent  was  Dr.  Poulton’s  maxi¬ 
mum  proportion  of  the  milk  check 
to  spend  on  concentrates. 

Stewart  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  thought  it  unlikely 
that  Maine  will  come  under  a  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  order  in  the 
near  future.  But  he  thought  it  a 
“possibility”  that  four  orders  in 
Massachusetts  might  be  consolidated, 
viz.  Boston,  Merrimack  Valley,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield.  Pressure  will 
continue,  Prof.  Johnson  said,  for  add¬ 
ing  Connecticut  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Order  27.  Eventually, 
this  might  lead  to  a  northeastern 
pool  under  one  order,  he  thought, 
or  even  to  a  single  order  for  all 
areas  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

J.  T.  Clayton  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  suggested  selecting  a 
ventilating  fan  for  a  poultry  house 
on  the  basis  of  how  much  air  it  de¬ 
livers  rather  than  on  the  size  of  the 
blade.  He  recommended  fans  capable 
of  moving  three  to  four  cubic  feet 
of  air  a  minute.  He  suggested  in¬ 
stalling  intake  fans  on  the  south  side 
of  a  building  and  exhaust  fans  on 
the  north.  This  takes  advantage  of 
sunlight  and  warm  air  on  the  south, 
he  said,  and  gives  better  ventilation. 

John  R.  Magness  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  gave  Maine 
orchardists  hope  that  apple  scab  will 
sometime  be  licked.  Good  progress 
is  being  made  on  apple  varieties  scab 
resistant,  he  said.  The  disease  costs 
the  nation’s  apple  growers  some  $10 
million  each  year,  he  estimated. 

Predicting  apple  harvest  dates  in 


advance  may  soon  be  possible  with 
the  use  of  “physiological  heat  units.” 
So  said  Franklin  P.  Eggert  of  the 
department  of  horticulture  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine.  Studies  in  the  past 
eight  years  have  shown  that  by  means 
of  calculations  based  on  relative 
orchard  inspiration  rates  and  mean 
daily  temperatures  between  petal 
fall  and  July  31  accurate  predictions 
of  harvest  dates  can  be  made. 

Max  E.  Brunk,  Cornell  University 
professor  of  marketing,  told  Maine 
orchardists  that  they  would  have  to 
take  the  initiative  to  integrate,  or  be 
controlled  by  their  market  outlets. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  premium 
markets,  growers  must  get  together 
on  packaging,  selling  and  grading, 
he  said. 

Black  plastic  mulches  may  be  the 
answer  to  growing  melons  in  Maine’s 
short  summer  season,  said  Paul  R. 
Hepler,  horticulturist  at  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station.  In  1958  trials, 
they  quadrupled  yields.  The  material 
controlled  weeds  perfectly,  he  said, 
conserved  moisture,  preserved  soil 
structure,  and  increased  soil  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Terry  N.  Snow  of  Pownal,  in  the 
exhibition  class,  and  John  Bradeen, 
Cornish,  in  the  commercial  class, 
were  named  top  winners  in  the  4-H 
Egg  Show.  Other  winners  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  class  were  Mary  Hardie, 
Union;  John  Bradeen,  Cornish;  and 
James  Christ,  Waldoboro.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  class,  winners  were  James 
Cram,  Cumberland  Foreside;  Mary 
Hardie,  Union;  and  Linda  Libbey, 
Auburn. 

Heading  the  Maine  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn,  for  the  coming  year 
are  Robert  Prout,  Scarborough,  pres.; 
John  S.  Crosby,  Moody,  vice-pres.; 
and  Robert  W.  Paulson,  Orono,  secy.- 
treas.  Directors  are  William  Jordan, 
Fred  Burkehart,  and  Philip  Bagley, 
all  of  Cape  Elizabeth;  M.  G.  Born- 
heimer,  Yarmouth;  Van  Coulthard, 
Scarboi'ough;  and  Hans  Hansen,  Jr., 
Gray. 

A  North  Berwick  High  School 
senior,  Lucille  A.  M.  Brewer,  17,  was 
crowned  Maine’s  1959  Apple  Queen. 

Edward  L.  White  of  Bowdoinham 
received  the  Maine  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety’s  outstanding  service  award. 

John  Manchester 


March  7,  1959 


Officers  of  Maine  Pomological  Society  icere  re-elected  at  the  Agricultural 
trades  Shoiv.  L.  to  r.,  front,  Howard  C.  Berry,  secy.,  North  Livermore;  Otto 
Wallingford,  first  vice-pres.,  Auburn;  John  T.  Gyger,  Jr.,  pres.,  South 
Bridgton;  speaker,  Dr.  Max  E.  Brunk,  Cornell  University.  Back:  Frank  J. 
McDonald,  second  vice-pres.,  Monmouth;  Frank  A.  Morse,  exec,  committee, 
horth  Waterford;  Robert  H.  Waterman,  exec,  committee,  Sanford;  and  Arch 
Leavitt,  treas.,  Turner.  \ 


Trussed  rafter  construction  provides  1  00%  usable  floor  space. 
Post-free  construction  permits  easy  conversion  to  other  uses. 


Lumber-Built  Buildings  Best  Serve 
Changing  Farming  Methods 


^jThe  fast  pace  of  today’s  agri¬ 
culture  has  brought  many  changes 
in  farm  building  requirements. 

More  than  ever,  farm  buildings 
must  be  low  cost  per  year  of  serv¬ 
ice,  designed  for  easy  choring, 
adaptable  to  meet  changes  in  your 
farming  methods  and  programs. 

That’s  why  lumber- built  build¬ 
ings  are  favored  by  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers.  When  you 
build  with  lumber,  you  can 
change  your  farming  plans  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  without  expensive 
rebuilding  or  remodeling. 

Only  lumber  offers  such  bene¬ 
fits.  These  are  the  big  extra  values 
lumber  gives  you  in  addition  to 
its  other  well-known  advantages. 

Correctly  erected  buildings  of 
wood  are  strong  and  durable. 
Year  after  year  they  withstand 
wind  loads,  snow  loads,  and  loads 
of  stored  contents.  They  are  dry 
and  comfortable  inside.  They  are 
trim,  neat  and  attractive.  They 
will  give  generations  of  efficient, 
economical  service. 

Your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer  will  be  happy  to 
show  you  scores  of  soundly 
planned  farm  buildings.  It  will 
pay  you  to  talk  to  him  before  you 
build  or  remodel. 

Symbol  of  Value 

The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square* 
trademark  stands  for  lumber 
that  is  precision  manufactured, 
carefully  graded,  and  scientific¬ 
ally  seasoned.  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Lumber  is  available  in 
standard  lengths  and  sizes  so  that 
it  fits  into  construction  without 
needless  sawing  and  fitting.  This 
saves  time  in  erection  and  sub¬ 
stantially  reduces  material  waste. 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber 
is  available  in  a  choice  of  species 
and  grades  to  meet  every  struc¬ 
tural  and  budget  requirement. 

Engineered  Building  Designs 

Plan  books  illustrating  various 
types  of  farm  buildings  are  avail¬ 
able.  See  your  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Lumber  Dealer,  or  write 
us.  Simply  indicate  the  type  of 
building  or  equipment  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

WEYERHAEUSER 

SALES  COMPANY 

2583  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


Machine  Shelter 
and  Shop 
Design  No.  3218 

Tip-up  wall  con¬ 
struction  saves 
building  time  on 
this  machinery 
shelter.  Drop 
siding,  pattern 
1  1  6,  is  applied 
vertically. 


Farm  Home  Design  No.  FH-6277 

This  handsome  farm  home  is  one  of  many 
designs  available.  Kiln-dried  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Lumber  assures  beauty 
and  long  life. 


Weyerhaeuser  I  4”  square 


LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  PRODUCTS 
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The  Importance  of  Green  Plants 

THE  next  time  your  heart  beats  and  the  next 
time  you  draw  a  breath,  you  must  thank 
the  green  plant  that  gave  you  the  energy.  It 
is  all  so  commonplace,  all  so  taken  for  granted. 
But  without  the  green  carpet  of  plants  that 
covers  the  earth  like  a  mantle,  there  would  be 
no  human  beings  and  no  animal  life  on  this 
planet  that  we  call  Earth.  It  is  the  green  chloro¬ 
phyll  pigment  in  these  leaves  which  literally 
captures  the  energy  of  the  sun  by  manufactur¬ 
ing  life-giving  carbohydrates  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air.  Animals  eat  and  digest  the 
plant  products  and  so  derive  the  energy  that 
sustains  their  lives. 

The  plants,  in  turn,  using  the  same  source 
of  energy  from  the  sun,  manufacture  the  pro¬ 
teins,  the  fats,  the  cellulose  and  the  complex 
vitamins,  flavors,  aromas,  and  colors  that  we 
recognize  in  the  plant  food  we  eat  and  in  the 
fibers  we  use.  Even  the  meat  we  eat — the  eggs 
and  butter  and  cheese  and  milk — are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  derived  from  plants.  The  soil 
supplies  the  minerals,  and  the  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  provide  the  water.  All  the  rest 
comes  from  the  plant. 

As  you  peruse  these  pages  of  our  Soils  and 
Crops  Issue,  with  special  attention  to  horti¬ 
culture,  pause  just  a  moment  and  recognize 
what  all  of  us  owe  to  plants  and  to  agriculture. 
And  when  you  do  so,  ponder  also  on  the  fact 
that  all  foodstuffs  in  America  for  the  year  1957 
had  a  farm  value  of  only  19  billion  dollars  out 
of  a  gross  national  product  of  over  430  billion, 
and  a  federal  budget  of  72  billion.  While  some 
people  shout  so  fiercely  at  the  farmer  for  the 
price  of  food,  just  remember  that  the  federal 
budget  for  one  year  would  buy,  at  farm  value, 
all  the  foodstuffs  needed  by  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America  for  not  one  year, 
not  two  years,  not  three  years,  but  for  nearly 
four  years! 

Yes,  the  plant  and  the  soil  and  the  people 
who  till  the  land  play  the  vital  role  in  life. 
Without  them  there  would  be  none.  We  hope 
you  will  enjoy  this  special  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  It  deals  with  the  fundamentals 
of  life. 


Why  Not  Stability  and  Price? 

THE  milk  price  trend  of  the  past  few  months 
in  the  New  York  milkshed  brings  into 
much  sharper  focus  one  of  the  most  basic  weak¬ 
nesses  in  Order  27. 

For  some  20  years  now,  producers  have  lived 
from  year  to  year  on  “just  around  the  corner” 
promises  of  better  times.  The  most  recent 
example  of  these  promises  without  perform¬ 
ance  was  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
Order  27  to  take  in  North  Jersey  and  most  of 
upstate  New  York.  To  gain  producer  support 
for  this  program,  there  were  extravagant  esti¬ 
mates  of  price  increases  which  have  never  ma¬ 
terialized.  At  first,  there  were  some  pluses  in 
producers’  milk  checks,  but  these  soon  petered 
away  to  little  or  nothing.  In  its  second  year  of 
operation  since  August  1958,  the  minor  gains 
of  the  previous  year  have  been  pared  sub¬ 
stantially. 

Naturally,  excuses  were  forthcoming,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  prices  for  1958  proved  to  be  11,  22  and  21 
cents,  respectively,  below  the  1957  prices  for 
the  same  months.  The  principal  excuses  given 
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were  that  production  had  expanded  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation  while  consumption  had  not  kept  pace. 
The  last  three  months,  however,  have  shown 
the  fallacy  in  these  excuses,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  up  the  basic  weakness  in  Order  27. 

In  November,  for  example,  when  there  was 
a  slightly  greater  increase  in  fluid  consump¬ 
tion  than  in  total  production,  the  blend  price 
was  still  17  cents  under  the  November  1957 
price.  The  reasons?  A  Class  I-A  price  18  cents 
below  the  previous  year’s,  and  an  18-cent  lower 
Class  III  price. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  December  and 
January  prices  is  further  in  point.  In  both 
months,  production  was  under  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures,  although  January  showed  only  a  1.89  per 
cent  drop,  as  against  December’s  3.16  per  cent 
decrease.  Also,  the  increase  in  December  fluid 
consumption  was  greater  than  in  January.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  factors  favorable  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  blend  price  for  that  month  was  nine 
cents  below  the  December  1957  price,  while 
the  January  1958  price  was  only  three  cents 
less  than  last  year.  Why?  The  I-A  price  in  De¬ 
cember  was  17  cents  less  than  in  December 
1957;  the  I-A  price  was  the  same  for  both 
Januarys. 

Another  factor  in  the  price  improvement 
during  the  past  two  months  has  been  the 
Class  III  price.  For  the  four-month  period 
August  through  November,  this  price  was  17%- 
19V2  cents  less  than  in  1957.  But  it  was  only 
IGV2-IIV2  cents  lower  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  fact  that  price  is  of  primary  importance 
is  again  demonstrated  if  one  analyzes  the  blend 
prices  for  August  and  December  1958.  In  both 
months,  the  blend  price  was  below  the  previous 
year’s:  in  August  11  cents,  in  December  nine 
cents.  August  1958  production  was  3.63  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1957,  and  consumption  was 
2.71  per  cent  less,  whereas  in  December  pro¬ 
duction  was  3.16  per  cent  less,  consumption 
.52  per  cent  more.  Why,  then,  was  the  drop  in 
blend  price  so  nearly  alike?  The  I-A  price  in 
August  was  six  cents  higher  than  in  1957,  while 
in  December  it  was  17  cents  less. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that  there 
was  unanimous  opposition  to  the  government’s 
recent  hearing  on  the  lowering  of  the  Class  I-A 
price.  It  should  be  raised,  not  lowered. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  expected 
drop  in  the  Class  III  price  if  Mr.  Benson’s  plan 
for  reduced  dairy-support  prices  is  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged.  This  would  seriously  affect  the 
blend  price  to  producers,  not  only  by  way  of 
price  alone,  but  also  by  inducing  dealers  to 
channel  more  of  their  milk  into  the  lowest 
price  classification. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  purpose  of  a  milk  marketing  order  is 
to  stabilize,  not  increase,  prices.  This  may  well 
be  its  primary  purpose,  but  certainly  there  is 
the  additional  aim  of  sustaining  farm  income, 
as  set  forth  clearly  in  the  statute  that  gave 
birth  to  milk  marketing  orders.  It  is  even  more 
true,  at  least  in  the  New  York  milkshed,  that 
producers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Order 
27  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  pricing  mechanism 
for  their  benefit. 

With  production  costs  ever  on  the  increase 
despite  every  possible  efficiency  in  operation, 
and  the  farm  price  for  milk  on  the  decrease, 
plus  the  distinct  possibility  of  further  decrease, 
it  becomes  crystal  clear  that  some  new  pro¬ 
ducer  program  must  be  developed.  It  could  well 
work  hand  in  hand,  with  the  milk  marketing 
order  acting  as  a  stabilizer  and  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  working  as  an  efficient  pricing  mecha¬ 
nism. 


An  Old ,  Still  Dangerous,  Practice 

NEPOTISM  has  always  been  an  ugly  word. 

In  practice  it  is  uglier.  It  was  first  used 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  when  prelates  bestowed 
favors  on  their  nephews  and  relations.  The 
system  was  soon  adapted  to  politics  and  it  has 
remained  and  flourished  in  that  field  almost 
exclusively,  regardless  of  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  nepotism  has  been 
especially  open  and  notorious  at  the  federal 
level  but,  because  the  salary  dollars  involved 
have  not  been  large  individually,  the  practice 


is  condoned  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  not  too 
important  at  that.  Public  resentment  flares 
only  when  one  steps  beyond  the  broad  bounds 
of  political  propriety. 

Fortunately,  such  an  instance  has  just  come 
to  light  —  the  case  of  a  19-year-old  youth,  son 
of  a  congressman,  and  on  the  public  payroll 
as  his  father’s  public  relations  advisor  at  a 
starting  salary  of  $11,873  a  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  young  man  is  attending  college  on  a 
half-time  basis. 

Admittedly,  this  is  nepotism  at  its  worst,  but 
it  is  only  the  flagrant  violation  that  offers  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  this  “spoils  system” 
evil  once  and  for  all.  There  are  probably  many 
cases  of  nepotism  that  can  be  justified  eco¬ 
nomically  but  the  practice  is  so  vulnerable  to 
abuse  that  it  would  be  better  were  it  stopped, 
and  no  exceptions  recognized.  The  excuse  is 
often  made  that  a  man  cannot  live  and  support 
a  family  in  Washington  solely  on  his  salary  as 
a  congressman.  There  are  several  answers  to 
this  weak  apology,  perhaps  the  principal  one 
being  that  he  should  have  thought  of  that  be¬ 
fore  he  consented  to  run  for  office  in  the  first 
place. 


New  Life  in  Insect  Control 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  that  the  only  in¬ 
sects  we  worry  about  very  much  on  farms 
are  lice  and  mange  mites.  But  the  beetles,  the 
weevils,  the  moths,  the  maggots  and  the  flies 
will  soon  be  back  to  plague  our  crops  and 
fields  again,  and  we  will  be  using  chemical 
sprays  and  dusts  to  control  them. 

It  may  not  be  many  years  before  we  will 
be  using  not  chemical,  but-  microbial,  sprays 
and  dusts.  A  major  manufacturer  has  had  very 
good  insect-killing  success  with  the  spores  of 
a  bacillus  bacteria,  and  it  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  expand  tests  to  53  different 
crops  this  coming  season.  Fortunately,  the  new 
biologic  material  appears  to  infect  and  kill 
only  insects;  it  has  been  harmless,  even  when 
eaten,  to  humans,  animals  and  fish.  Moreover, 
insects  are  believed  not  to  develop  resistance 
to  it,  and  it  is  potent  with  a  variety  of  diluents. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  does  not  harm  bees  or 
insect  parasites  and  predators. 

Chemicals  have  come  in  for  some  criticism 
recently  for  the  latent  damage  some  people 
allege  they  cause  to  humans,  animals  and 
plants.  Buildups  of  resistance  to  them  in  cer¬ 
tain  insect  populations  have  been  a  problem, 
and  so  have  residues.  But  the  chemicals  have 
protected  our  growing  feed  and  food  crops 
very  well  for  many  years,  and  they  will  for 
many  more.  Nevertheless,  if  the  new,  living  in¬ 
secticide  lives  up  to  its  promise,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  farmers  and  their  crops. 


What  Farmers  Say 

At  its  January  meeting  the  Board  of  County 
Presidents  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  of  America 
unanimously  adopted  a  motion  made  by  Oscar 
Grant  of  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  and  seconded  by  Charles 
Ewald,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  to  send  you  a  let  ter  of 
commendation  for  your  editorial  reply  to  Wrenn 
Timberlake  appearing  in  the  January  3  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Your  excellent  editorial  proved  that  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  does  not  qualify  as  a  milk  economist.  Nor 
does  he  qualify  as  an  historian  by  citing  the 
August  1956  blend  price  of  milk  in  comparison 
with  the  1958  price,  claiming  a  31-cent  gain  for 
producers  under  the  new  Order,  thereby  proving, 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  merit  of  the  new  Older. 
Why  doesn’t  he  pick  earlier  years  for  compai:- 
sons? 

For  example,  under  the  old  Order,  producers 
received  a  blend  of  $5.20  per  cwt.  in  August  1948, 
some  63  cents  more  than  in  1958.  Even  in  1952, 
the  year  before  the  President  turned  us  over  to 
the  untender  mercy  of  Secretary  Benson,  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  August  blend  of  $4.64  per  cwt.,  seven 
cents  more  than  in  August,  1958. 

The  new  Order,  bloc-voted  by  the  cooperatives, 
has  been  a  disappointment  to  some  producers 
though  many  of  us  never  had  any  illusions. 

The  new  results  of  the  new  Order  are:  in¬ 
creased  cooperative  payments,  increased  con¬ 
sumer  milk  prices,  declining  consumption,  and 
declining  prices  to  milk  producers. 

Frank  P.  Harvey,  Director 


“Mary  Magdalene  cometh  and  telleth  the 
disciples,  ‘I  have  seen  the  Lord.’  ’V-  John  28:18. 
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Revolutionary  “1960”  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractors  spearheaded  the  spectacular  56%  sales 
increase  achieved  last  year  by  J.  I.  Case  deal¬ 
ers— an  increase  estimated  at  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  farm  equipment 
manufacturer.  And  the  now-famous  years- 
ahead  Case-o-matic  line  is  already  setting  new 
records  in  1959— not  only  in  sales,  but  in  per¬ 
formance,  work  capacity  and  fuel  efficiency. 
Major  engineering  achievements  for  1959  in¬ 
clude  32  other  new  machines  ...  all  designed 
for  one  purpose — to  raise  your  profits  through 
Substantially  increased  farming  efficiency.  Join 
the  “big  switch”  to  Case  now— enjoy  the 
benefits  of  farm  equipment  that  is  years  ahead. 
Ask  your  Case  dealer  to  show  you  the  vital 
difference  with  an  actual  demonstration  on 
your  farm ! 
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XUSUS’O’tnauC drive®  tractor  on  your  farm— 

discover  unmatched  work  capacity! 


new  machines  from 


Instantly— precisely— automatically.  No  clutching!  no  shifting!  no  stalling! 


Take  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and  plow  your  toughest  field.  Select  a  higher  working  range  than  with  a 

conventional  tractor.  Press  down  the  accelerator — you  move  forward  smoothly  and  evenly  ...  no  nursing 

the  clutch,  no  laboring  engine,  no  jerking.  Take  it  through  dry  hard  spots  .  .  .  low,  wet  spots  ...  or 

rank  stubborn  crop  growth.  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  sense  additional  load,  increase 

torque  (pull-power)  up  to  100%!  With  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  there  is  no 

compromise  with  tractor  capacity — no  need  to  buy  an  over-sized,  soil-compacting 

tractor  with  big  fuel-hungry  engine  just  to  handle  the  tough  spots.  Result:  *4 

you  get  more  work  from  every  tractor  dollar  you  invest;  more  work  1  A)  ’• 

done  per  hour— more  work  done  per  gallon  of  fuel — less  ~ 

cost  to  work  an  acre.  Jtfvl  ■ 


Case  1000.  Giant  42*  cylinder,  12, 14  or  16- 
foot  header;  extra  wide  straw  walkers 
give  biggest  separating  capacity  in  the 
industry.  On-the-go  adjustment  of  cylinder 
speed  and  concave  clearance  from  the 
operator's  seat.  Wheel  tread  reduces  to 

84'  for  loading  on  truck.  ^ 


pulls  four  bottoms 

.  .  .  costs  less  than  many  3-plow  tractors.  Plows  up  to 
20  acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  4  or  8  working  ranges, 
shuttle  transmission  available.  Gasoline  or  LP-gas. 
Standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  or  adjustable  front  axles.  Shown  here 
with  new  heavy-duty,  semi-mounted  plow  with 
big-throat  clearance  for  heavy  trash. 


Here’s  tremendous  capacity— giant  42"  cylinder  matched 
v  th  16-foot  header  delivers  sensational  performance 
t  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  custom  operators  and 
big  wheat  ranchers  for  a  truly  heavy-duty  machine. 
Here’s  almost  unbelievable  unloading  speed.  Here’s 
e  ntrol  convenience  like  you’ve  never  seen  before ! 

(  ily  the  Case  1000  lets  you  change  cylinder  speed  or 
c  ncave  clearance  on-the-go  from  the  operator’s  seat. 

On  a  Case  1000,  you're  the  boss  regardless  of  crop 
o  field  conditions.  Com  header  as  extra  equipment. 

I  you  harvest  fewer  acres,  there’s  a  companion 
model,  the  Case  800  with  14'  header,  32"  cylinder, 
and  com  header  as  extra  equipment. 

See  your  Case  dealer  for  literature 
£  fid  local  showing  date . 


Cue  800.  Like  the  1000,  " 
has  driver-seat  control  of 
cylinder  speed,  concave 
clearance.  Pictured  here 
with  2-row  corn  header 
(extra  equipment)  available 
with  10, 12  or  14-foot  grain 
header. 


pulls  big  16-foot  wheel  disk 

.  .  .  works  up  to  80  acres  a  day!  Handles  comparable 
acreages  with  6-row  planters,  cultivators.  Has  8 
working  ranges.  Choice  of  diesel,  gasoline  or 
LP-gas.  Standard  4-wheel;  row-crop  with  single  j 
or  dual  front  wheels;  adjustable  front  axle.  M 


pulls  five  bottoms 

.  .  .  plows  up  to  33  acres  a  day!  Choice 
of  standard  4-wheel,  Western  Special, 
Rice  Special,  or  row-crop  models. 


pulls  three  bottoms 

.  .  .  even  in  tough  soils,  plows  up  to  15 
acres  a  day.  Has  4  or  8  working  ranges, 
shuttle  transmission  available.  Gasoline  or 
LP-gas.  Standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with 
single  or  dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles 


212  Forage  Harvester.  Big,  heavy  6-knife  wheel  chops 
through  heaviest  crops  without  clogging.  Positive  feed 
with  power-driven  sawtooth  drum.  Three  quick-change 
heads;  row-crop,  direct  cut  and  pick-up. 


640  Flail-Type  Chopper.  Low-cost,  easy-to-operate 
chopper  for  green  feeding  or  silo  filling.  Handles 
windrows,  shreds  stalks.  Cuts  60"  swath  ...  up  to  25 
acres  a  day  with  any  2-plow  tractor! 


222  Hay  Conditioner.  Crimps,  crushes,  breaks  stems 
at  90°  to  free  moisture.  Roll  pressure  is  adjustable. 
Simple,  rugged  design;  self-aligning  bearings.  Picks  up 
7-foot  mower  swath. 


See  your  c AS!  wler. 

make  a  demons!'  n  date 
now  for  the  et  Rent 
you  need  this  ing 
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FARM  BIGGER  —  BETTER  —  IN  LESS  TIME  WITH  THESE 

New  profit-making  machines  from  CAS]  3 


850  SP  Windrower.  Only  windrower 
with  3-way  power  steering  as  standard 
equipment.  Variable-speed  drive.  10,  12, 
14  and  16-foot  headers. 


281  Rake.  Exclusive  fingertip  control  of 
tooth  height.  Rugged  for  heavy  raking. 
5  bars  allow  slower  reel  speeds,  save 
precious  leaves. 


CP  Chisel  Plow.  Rugged  4x4  box 
frames,  15  inches  high  for  trash  clear¬ 
ance.  Special  patented  spring-trip  shanks 
for  stony  ground.  10'  and  13'  widths  .  . . 
extensions  to  make  12'  and  15'  sizes. 


900  Disker-Seeder.  Disks  and  ows 
large  acreages  per  day.  Flexible  3%-foot 
gangs,  anti-friction  bearings.  Sizes:  12', 
15'.  Transport  width:  10' 


Mixer-Blender  and  Auger-Unloader. 
Mixes,  blends,  unloads  6000  lbs.  of  feed 
in  one  trip-.  Fills  feed  bunks  automati¬ 
cally.  90  and  125-bushel  sizes. 


Power  Unloading  Wagon  with  bunk 
feeder  has  exclusive  self-cleaning  Con- 
vey-o-matic  floor.  You  can  also  buy  plain 
grain  box  — add  other  equipment  later. 


V-Belt  Spreaders.  Smooth,  high-speed 
action  shreds  manure  finer .  .  .  spreads 
20%  wider.  Exclusive  18-paddle  wide¬ 
spread.  115  and  135  bushel. 


190  Loader.  Takes  big  10%-cu.  ft  bite, 
packs  powerful  3000-lb.  break-out  for 
tramped  or  frozen  manure.  Dirt  or  snow 
buckets  available. 


saving  convenience 


Call  yout 
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INFORMATION  ON 
n.mntir  OR/VE  TRACTORS 
AND  NEW  CASE  MACHINES 


Fniov  the  time  and  — —  f  our  non.c  «■ 

Modern  intercom  s,=temfo  ^  ^  3 

tarm  buildings- IncUi* »  0utside mounting), 

speakers  (one  weatherpr 

Mil.  good  .1. 1  uw» 


Send  for  colorful  catalogs.  Check  below  or  write  in  margin  tractors  or  machines  you  are 
interested  in.  Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99B,  Racine,  Wis. 


□  3+plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400  tractor 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor 

□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor 

□  New  1000  combine 

□  New  800  combine 

□  New  222  hay  conditioner 

□  New  212  forage  harvester 

□  New  640  flail-type  chopper 

□  New  850  SP  windrower 

□  New  281  side  delivery  rake 


Name. 


□  New  semi-mounted  plows 

□  S  &  SA  tandem  wheel  disks 

□  Moldboard  plows 

□  New  900  disker-seeder 

□  New  CP  chisel  plow 

□  New  190  loader 

□  New  V-belt  manure  spreaders 

□  New  mixer-blender  and  auger- 
unloader 

□  New  power-unloading  wagon 


Student  □ 


CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

lets  you  buy  now  .  .  .  make  later  payments  as  you  have  money 
coming  in. 


J.  I.  CASE! 

jl .  |.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Address _ 

Form  No.  A-54759B 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Strip  Cropping  Pays  Dividends 


( cont’d  from  page  3)  staring  you 
in  the  face.  With  a  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  to  protect  and  enrich  the  land, 
you  have  the  nice  feeling  that  your 
farm  is  going  to  last  a  long  time.” 

Then  there’s  veteran  farmer 
Robert  Cory.  He  bought  his  present 
110-acre  farm  just  outside  Belvidere 
in  1947.  Hedgerows  split  the  place 
into  many  small  fields.  There  was  no 
conservation  at  all.  Water  ran  down 
the  slopes  and  often  flooded  the  low- 
lying  farm  buildings.  Soil  was  wash¬ 
ing  away  fast.  Through  his  county 
agricultural  agent,  Cory  became  a  co- 
operator  with  the  Warren  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  1951. 
His  first  conservation  job  was  to  tear 
out  hedgerows  and  put  in  contour 
strips  and  terraces. 

Cory  is  sitting  pretty  now.  Last 
season  it  took  only  five  acres  of  corn 
to  fill  a  14x35-foot  silo.  “Conserva¬ 
tion  farming  has  increased  produc¬ 
tion  because  there’s  no  washing  of 
soil,”  Cory  reasons.  “When  your  soil 
goes,  you  can’t  produce.  I’ve  in¬ 
creased  my  production  by  at  least 
a  third.”  He  has  40  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  milkers,  plus  15  to  20  heifers. 
“When  I  first  came  here,  I  had  to 
buy  most  of  my  hay,”  he  says,  “Now 
I  raise  it  all.” 

Corn,  Contours,  ancl  Cover  Crops 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Tinsman  gives  credit 
to  strip  cropping,  combined  with 
other  conservation  practices,  for  in¬ 
creased  yields  and  improved  crop 
quality.  “Our  corn  now  yields  far 
above  average,”  she  says,  “and  we 
think  it  is  the  best  in  the  county.” 
Her  370-acre  Guernsey  dairy  farm 
near  Bloomsbury  was  not  always  pro¬ 
ductive  or  easy  to  work.  “We  used  to 
have  sink  holes  and  a  water  prob¬ 
lem,”  she  reports.  “It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  farm  in  the  Spi’ing.” 

Mrs.  Tinsman  began  her  conserva¬ 
tion  program  13  years  ago.  She  put 
in  contour  strips  with  diversion  ter¬ 
races.  Conservation,  crop  rotations 
and  winter  cover  crops  were  also  part 
of  the  plan.  Drainage  took  care  of 
wet  areas.  Her  pasture  improvement 
included  seeding  to  quality  grasses 
and  clovers,  fertilizing,  liming,  con¬ 
trolling  grazing,  and  the  mowing  of 
weeds. 

“The  conservation  work  has  great¬ 
ly  improved  both  the  farm  and  its 
productivity,”  Mrs.  Tinsman  observes. 
“We  stopped  erosion  of  our  soil  and 
solved  our  water  problem.  Fertilizer 
and  lime  now  stay  in  place  so  we  ob¬ 
tain  full  benefit  from  them.  We  can 
get  in  now  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
we  like.  We  can  use  our  automotive 
equipment  much  more  efficiently  be¬ 
cause  the  strips  let  us  operate  our 


Reed  canary  grass  makes  a  beautiful 
forage  crop  at  John  Hershey’s  farm 
in  Downingtown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

March  7,  1959 


machines  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
without  turning.” 

Farm  Practice  Aids  Franklin 
Township 

Martin  Herleman  finds  his  crops 
better  in  both  quality  and  quantity 
since  starting  to  apply  conservation 
practices  in  1953.  “Corn?”  he  asks. 
“No  comparison.  It’s  four  times  what 
it  used  to  be.” 

The  strips  on  Herleman’s  152-acre 
farm  near  Stewartsville  are  100  feet 
wide  and  1,000  to  1,500  feet  long.  One 
strip  140  feet  wide  was  put  in  perma¬ 
nent  hay.  It  is  a  corrective  strip  that 
completes  the  over-all  design;  10 
other  strips  run  into  it.  It  absorbs 


runoff  from  the  others. 

“Franklin  Township  thanks  me 
every  time  it  rains,”  Herleman  de¬ 
clares.  “That’s  because  my  soil  used 
to  wash  down  over  the  road,  piling 
up  three  to  four  inches  deep  with 
every  good  rain.  It  kept  the  town¬ 
ship  busy  pushing  soil  back  off  the 
road.  There’s  no  more  washing  now.” 

Fred  and  Ralph  Osmun  started 
their  conservation  program  only  two 
years  ago.  So  they  are  not  able  to 
cite  any  crop  yield  increases  on  their 
165-acre  dairy  farm  at  Columbia.  But 
Fred  says:  “Our  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  is  worth  all  the  time  and  money 
we  have  put  into  it.  It  is  saving  our 
soil;  erosion  is  not  robbing  us  any 
longer.  Conservation  is  saving  our 
time;  now,  we  can  cut  all  our  corn 
by  machine.  We’re  not  losing  water 
from  rapid  runoff.  We’re  getting  full 
use  out  of  our  lime  and  fertilizer.” 

As  a  first  step  in  their  conservation 
job,  the  Osmuns  removed  1,200  feet  of 


hedgerows.  That  made  one  large, 
workable  field  out  of  four  hard-to- 
manage  ones.  They  put  in  eight  strips 
on  the  contour,  a  strip  of  corn  next 
to  one  of  hay.  A  year  of  corn  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  or  three  of  alfalfa  and 
red  clover  hay. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  they 
did  not  have  room  for  a  third  cut¬ 
ting  of  hay — so  they  turned  their 
cows  into  the  meadow.  Their  corn 
yield  was  so  good  they  had  to  rent  a 
big  corn  crib  on  another  farm  to 
store  it.  Forage  crops  were  above 
their  previous  average.  For  the 
Osmuns,  strip  cropping  already  seems 
to  be  fulfilling  all  its  promises. 


The  best  chickweed  killer  in  lawn 
tests  at  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  neburom 
(Kloben).  Applied  at  the  rate  of 
a  quarter  pound  per  1,000  square  feet 
in  five  gallons  of  water  early  in  June, 
it  killed  the  chickweed  without  harm¬ 
ing  the  grass. 


Are  today’s  crop  yields 

the  best  we  can  expect? 


To  stay  in  the  farming  business 
and  make  a  good  living  in  today’s 
economy,  every  known  skill  must 
be  brought  to  bear.  It’s  a  matter 
of  scratching  hard  for  bonus  yields 
which  can  represent  pure  profit. 
Just  “good”  harvests  aren’t  enough. 
Yields  must  be  increased.  New 
ideas  must  be  considered. 

Fertility  problems  have 
changed 

For  instance,  old  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  fertility  are  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate.  For  decades  we  needed 
only  to  replace  the  soil  elements 
which  crops  used  in  the  greatest 
quantities. 

But  now  there  are  clear  signals 
that  the  elements  plants  use  only 
in  tiny  quantities  are  beginning  to 
run  out.  They  loom  more  and 
more  important  with  every  har¬ 
vest  .  .  .  and  call  for  new  methods 
of  soil  management,  new  alertness 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  soil  fertility. 

One  element  which  is  coming 
into  new  importance  is  magnesium. 
Largely  ignored  for  years,  it  now 
is  often  called  the  fourth  plant 
food  element  .  .  .  and  soil  supplies 
are  steadily  decreasing. 

Crops  remove  magnesium  at  a 
startling  rate.  For  example,  a  ton 
of  alfalfa  hay  takes  about  16 
pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  equiv¬ 
alent  with  it. 

Also,  high-analysis  fertilizer  adds 
large  quantities  of  sulfates,  chlor¬ 
ides  and  nitrates  to  the  soil  .  .  . 
which  combine  with  soil  mag¬ 
nesium  to  form  soluble  salts.  Rain 
leaches  these  salts  away  and  more 
magnesium  is  lost. 

Crop  needs 

These  losses  add  up  over  a  period 
of  time.  Yet  every  growing  plant 

Creators  of  Living  Minerals 


needs  magnesium.  It  is  a  vital 
part  of  chlorophyll.  Seed  develop¬ 
ment  often  requires  even  more 
magnesium  than  phosphorus  .  .  . 
and  adequate  magnesium  enables 
crops  to  make  better  use  of  other 
plant  foods. 

Deficiency  signs 

Actually  many  crops  have  suffered 
because  of  magnesium  shortages 
for  years.  By  the  time  diagnosis 
is  possible  .  .  .  through  visible 
symptoms  .  .  .  profits  have  been 
cut  for  several  harvests.  Visible 
symptoms  in  com  first  show  up 
as  a  purplish  color  on  the  lower 
leaves  near  the  margins  and  about 
halfway  between  the  tip  and  the 
base.  As  the  problem  increases, 
parallel  yellow  and  green  stripes 
run  the  length  of  the  older  leaves. 
This  symptom  gradually  pro¬ 
gresses  up  the  plant. 

In  the  case  of  small  grains, 
magnesium  deficiency  symptoms 
include  light  yellow  to  white 
stripes  which  appear  between  the 
veins. 

Magnesium  is  important  to  top 
yields  and  profits  for  legume  grow¬ 
ers.  Trouble  signs  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  crops.  Leaves  lose 
color  between  the  veins,  turning 
a  light  yellow.  Nodulation  and 
nitrogen  fixation  suffer,  too. 

Hits  orchard  yields 

The  first  visible  evidence  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  orchards  shows  up  in  yel¬ 
lowing  between  the  green  leaf 
veins.  Later  these  yellow  areas 
near  the  leaf  tips  turn  brown. 
Premature  dropping  of  leaves  and 
pre-harvest  fruit  dropping  are  also 
signs  of  magnesium  shortages. 

Peas,  beans,  potatoes 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  results  show  tender¬ 
ness  in  peas  is  greatly  improved 
by  application  of  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  And  yields  were  increased 
by  use  of  the  sulphate  form  of 
potash. 

Delaware  field  trials  indicated 
that  sulphate  of  potash  plus  sul¬ 


phate  of  magnesia  applications  in¬ 
creased  yields  by  152.2%  over 
treatment  wtih  muriate  of  potash 
or  potassium  sulphate  alone. 

Soil  in  virtually  all  potato¬ 
growing  areas  is  seriously  short  of 
magnesium.  But  before  you  can 
notice  the  shortage,  it  must  be 
severe  enough  to  practically  kill 
the  vines.  Visible  signs  usually 
mean  that  yields  and  quality  have 
suffered  for  several  seasons. 

How  to  correct 

The  best  source  of  magnesium  is 
double  sulphate  of  potash-mag¬ 
nesia  sold  under  the  trade  name 
Sul-Po-Mag*.  It’s  the  best  be¬ 
cause  Sul-Po-Mag  supplies  read¬ 
ily  available,  fast-acting,  water- 
soluble  magnesium  to  correct  short¬ 
ages  without  changing  soil  pH.  In 
addition,  it  is  one  of  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  forms  of  plant-available 
magnesium.  Granular  in  form, 
Sul-Po-Mag  stays  in  the  soil  longer 
to  feed  crops  longer  and  sustain 
growth  over  the  season. 

Sul-Po-Mag  is  convenient  to 
apply  .  .  .  it’s  available  in  many 
mixed  fertilizers.  For  better  crop 
yields  and  quality,  ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  fertilizer  containing  Sul-Po- 
Mag. 

* Trademark ,  International  Minerals 
&  Chemical  Corporation 


Quality  fertilizer 
containing  a 
combination  of 
readily  available 
magnesium  and 
sulphate  of  potash 
obtained  from 

SuhPo'Mag 

(00UIU  lULPHATt  01  POTASH  A  MAGNfSIUM) 
»•»  Trod*  Molt  IM&C  Corp  .  ito«M  Ml 


Look  for  this  identifying  Seal  of  Approval  when  you 
buy.  It’s  your  assurance  of  extra-value  fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEM.  CORP. 
Potash  Div.,  Dept.  RNY-10,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  “Mag¬ 
nesium  Booklet”  which  discusses  magnesium 
and  Sul-Po-Mag  for  specific  crops. 


Name 


Route  . . . 

Town  . . . State 


POTASH  DIVISION  105? 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Administrative  Center:  Skokie ,  Illinois 
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Don’t  fall  for  an  inadequate  water 
supply.  Insist  on  a  Myers  water  pump 
.  . .  the  easy,  money  saving,  depend¬ 
able  way  to  get  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it. 


See  your  authorized  Myers 
pump  dealer  today.  He'll  show 
you  a  Myers  pump  to  fit  your 
farm  .  .  .  fit  your  pocketbook. 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bra. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


DOZENS  OF  FARM  JOBS 
EASIER  TO  DO  WITH  A 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . U  Sq,  Ft,  i  3',  4)  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004). 
6  Gauge  (.006). 


Sq.  Ft.  I  3)  6)  I  OK  12,'  14)  16'/2; 
Sq.  Ft,  (  20;  24)  &  32  ft.  widths 


3  Gauge  (.008) . 4<£  Sq.  Ft.  I  12)  16)  20"&  24  ft.  widths 


/  /.  -  ■  / 

Jjjj| 

I 

m 

VAPOR 

OVER  BLDG. 

BLDG 

HAY 

MACHINE 

BARRIER 

MATES. 

INSULATION 

COVERS 

COVERS 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


•  Disc¬ 
shaped,  moldboard 

•  Side  cutting  edge  <fc  1  AO 
for  ditching 

•  360°  angle  adjustment  OhUO 

Shunk  patd.  saw-tooth  blade,  optional  J 

ROPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 

[Distributed  byi  tudor  &  jones 

WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Field  Crops  in  1959 


(cont’d  from  page  4)  locations  at 
lower  elevations,  the  additions  are 
Kingscrost  KA-3,  Funk  G-11A,  Pfister 
28,  and  Pioneer  390.  For  silage-  at  900 
to  1,300  feet  and  grain  500  to  900 
feet,  the  new  ones  are  DeKalb  59, 
Pfister  44,  Kingscrost  KS-4,  Ohio  M-53, 
Funk  G-20,  Kingscrost  KS-5,  DeKalb 
222,  and  Pioneer  372.  For  silage  be¬ 
low  900  feet  and  grain  below  500, 
the  additions  are  Ohio  M-53,  Penn. 
507,  Kingscrost  No.  25,  DeKalb  423, 
Pfister  244,  Ohio  W-64,  Funk  G-75A 
and  Funk  G-95A. 

Cornell  suggests  a  new  pasture 
mixture  for  1959  to  re-seed  long-term 
pastures  that  will  be  grazed  continu¬ 
ously  during  Summer.  Combining 
both  Empire  trefoil  with  earlier- 
maturing  Viking  or  Mansfield,  it  is 
said  to  withstand  hard  grazing.  The 
mixture  is  four  pounds  each  of  the 
trefoils,  plus  six  pounds  of  timothy 
seed. 

In  the  Alfalfa  Field 

Cornell’s  evaluation  of  Narragan- 
sett  alfalfa  is  increasingly  favorable, 
and  in  1959  farmers  are  urged  to 
make  “maximum  and  selective  use” 
of  limited  supplies  of  seed.  So-called 
Alfa  variety  is  added  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  alfalfa  list.  A  Flemish  type 
formerly  known  as  Scandia,  it  has  in 
tests  shown  to  be  similar  to  high 
yielding  DuPuits.  Alfalfa  seed  pre¬ 
inoculated  with  selected  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  bacteria  is  available  to  farm¬ 
ers  this  year  from  a  midwest  seed 
firm.  In  New  England,  all  the  States 
except  Maine  have  joined  to  issue  an 
“alfalfa  insect  spray  guide.”  With 
the  weevil  moving  northward,  they 
recommend  spraying  alfalfa  stands 
when  six  to  12  inches  tall  with  a  pint 
of  active  liquid  heptachlor  per  acre, 
and  then,  if  the  first  crop  is  never¬ 
theless  damaged,  with  the  same 
amount  again  right  after  cutting.  Also 
recommended,  when  the  plants  are 
four  to  six  inches  high,  are  second- 
and  third-crop  sprayings  with  three 
pints  of  active  liquid  methoxychlor 
per  acre  against  leaf  hoppers. 

Common  timothy  has  been  dropped 
from  Cornell’s  recommendations,  with 
Climax  now  the  first  choice  and  Essex 
also  recommended.  Even  though 
Garry  oats  proved  susceptible  to 
black  rot  during  last  year’s'  wet 
growing  season — the  disease  is  new 
to  New  York,  they  are  still  Cornell’s 
first  choice.  Garry  is  the  most  rust 
resistant  of  the  high  yielding  oat 
varieties  for  New  York. 

Introduction  of  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol  suggestions  for  field  crops  is  the 
major  change  in  Pennsylvania’s  1959 
agronomy  recommendations.  But  sev¬ 
eral  new  varieties  of  field  corn  are 


suggested,  and  there  are  fertilizers 
and  forage  changes,  too.  The  new  corn 
varieties  are  Pa.  511,  N.E.  912,  Pa. 
511  and  Pa.  603.  For  the  fourth-year, 
i.e.,  corn,  fertilization  of  a  standard 
small  grain — grass-legume  (two  years) 
— corn  rotation,  40  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  rather  than  50  are  listed  as  the 
top  recommendation,  along  with  the 
same  300  pounds  of  5-10-10.  The  ad¬ 
vice  for  fertilization  of  Sudan  grass, 
rape,  rye,  forage  sorghum  and  millet 
is  now  for  up  to  700  pounds  of 
10-10-10  per  acre,  or  300-400  pounds 
of  12  to  15  tons  of  manure  are  also 
used.  The  recommended  seeding  rate 
for  annual  brome  and  rye  grasses  has 
been  dropped  from  20  pounds  to  15. 

Craig  has  been  dismissed  as  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  spring  oat;  Kenland  is  gone 
from  the  red  clover  list  and  Pilgrim 
from  ladino.  Perry  is  a  new  recom¬ 
mended  soybean.  Fischer  has  been 
removed  from  the  recommendations 
for  smooth  brome  gras,  but  Achen- 
bach  has  been  elevated  into  first- 
choice  rank  along  with  Lincoln. 
Black  Amber  and  Atlas  are  new  for¬ 
age  sorghum  choices. 

For  pasture  on  soils  of  variable 
drainage,  six  pounds  of  trefoil,  three 
of  timothy  and  four  pounds  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass  comprise  a  new  sug¬ 
gestion.  So  do  six  of  trefoil  with 
three  pounds  of  orchard  grass,  or 
eight  of  Reed  Canary  grass,  or  10  of 
tall  oatgrass  for  hay.  Nine  pounds  of 
trefoil  seed  are  suggested  alone.  The 
seeding  rates  suggested  for  grasses 
alone  are:  orchard  grass,  eight 
pounds;  brome  grass,  14;  timothy, 
eight;  and  Reed  Canary  grass,  14. 
Pennsylvania  also  reduces  its  recom¬ 
mendation  for  topdressing  spring- 
sown  grains  on  upland  soils  from  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  30. 

Simazine  Recommended  for  Corn 

The  principal  change  in  New  York 
State  recommendations  for  chemical 
control  of  weeds  in  field  crops  this 
year  is  in  corn.  The  at-planting  sug¬ 
gestion  is  for  use  of  two  pounds  of 
simazine  in  '30  gallons  of  water  per 
acre  rather  than  a  dinitro  material. 
Simazine  is  also  suggested  for  pre- 
emergent  use  three  to  five  days  after 
planting;  the  other  choices  are 
2,4-D  amine  and  ester,  each  of  which 
is  still  recommended  for  post-emer¬ 
gent  treatment,  too.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  use  dalapon  to  control  grass 
weeds  in  seed  trefoil  stands  appears 
for  the  first  time;  three  pounds  per 
acre  in  30  gallons  of  water  in  Spring 
before  the  plants  are  six  inches  high 
are  suggested.  Cornell  has  also  added 
amino  triazole  to  its  herbicide  recom¬ 
mendations  for  spot  treatment 
against  Canadian  thistle. 
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ueigy  Agricultural  Chemicals 

Both  these  adjacent  plots  of  field  corn  were  planted  May  26,  and  both  were 
cultivated  twice.  But  the  one  on  the  right  was  also  sprayed  with  three 
pounds  of  simazine  herbicide  per  acre  in  10 -inch  bands.  These  were 
comparative  results  on  August  28. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Top-dress  grass  hay,  improved  pastures  and  winter  grains 

any  time  with  winter-grade  URAN  Nitrogen  Solution.  This 
easy-flowing  combination  of  quick-acting  and  long-lasting 
nitrogen  can  be  applied  in  any  weather  suitable  for  field  work. 
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Your  ARCADIAN  supplier  makes  fast  work  of  hauling 
and  spreading  liquid  nitrogen.  One  man,  with  supply  tank, 
applicator  and  tractor,  does  the  job.  Or  you  can  rent  or 
buy  an  applicator  to  do  it  yourself. 


Fast,  easy  way  to  apply  nitrogen! 


It  takes  plenty  of  nitrogen  to  grow  big,  profitable  crops  and 
ARCADIAN®  Nitrogen  Solutions  provide  this  nitrogen  faster 
and  easier  than  ever  before.  You  just  fill  up  and  grow  with  this 
modern,  low-cost,  time-saving,  liquid  nitrogen. 

ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions  supply  both  quick-acting  and 
long-lasting  nitrogen  for  top-dressing,  plow-down  and  side-dress¬ 
ing.  Pumps  and  machinery  do  the  work.  All  you  lift  is  the  nozzle 
of  a  hose.  The  liquid  nitrogen  soaks  quickly  into  the  soil  to  start 
crops  fast  and  to  keep  them  growing  strong  all  season  long. 

Your  crops  make  more  money  when  you  use  plenty  of  liquid 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen.  You  aren’t  tempted  to  skimp  on  needed 
nitrogen  when  ARCADIAN  Solutions  make  application  so  fast 


and  easy  any  time  of  the  year.  With  simple  equipment  you  apply 
all  the  nitrogen  needed  for  big  yields  on  many  acres  per  day. 

Apply  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Solutions  yourself,  or  get  your 
ARCADIAN  supplier  to  do  it  for  you.  See  him  now,  or  write 
Nitrogen  Division  for  full  information.  Take  the  easy  way  to 
make  crops  pay!  Fill  up  and  grow  with  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen 
Solutions.  Use  ARCADIAN  URAN®  Nitrogen  Solution  for  top¬ 
dressing  or  plow-down,  for  pre-plant  or  side-dressing. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.Y. 


Quick  delivery  from  your  ARCADIAN  supplier  assures 
prompt  service  even  in  rush  seasons. 


March  7,  1959 
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Zucchini  Hybrid  Summer  Squash 


THE  MORE  YOU  PICK 
THE  MORE  YOU  GROW! 


Pick  the  small,  tender  fruit  every  few  days,  and  this 
remarkably  vigorous  F:  hybrid  produces  abundantly 
all  summer  long.  Uniform,  cylindrical  shape,  glossy 
green  color  and  delicious  delicate  flavor.  .  .Zucchini 
Hybrid  is  the  earliest  summer  squash  and  we  think 
it  is  the  best  to  eat. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

20  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

195  9  CATALOG  iwwAeadij 
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ROSE 


BUSHES' 


*2.95 


Moke  your  home  o  show  place  with  these  magnificent 
roses.  You  will  be  thrilled  by  the  cascades  of  colorful 
blooms  all  spring  and  summer.  You  get  12  2-yeor-old, 
field-grown,  budded.  Hybrid  Rose  Bushes  that  bloomed 
in  .our  fields,  and  will  do  the  some  iiv  your  yard. 

Sekcted  from  such  world  famous  varieties  as:  Better 
Times  (glorious  red).  Eclipse  (yellow).  Countess  Vandel 
(tu-tone).  Radiance  (clear  pink),  K.  A.  Victoria  (white), 
foinsettia  (Christmos  red).  Crimson  Glory  (deep  crim¬ 
son),  President  Hoover,  (tu-tone),  and  many  other 
varieties  equolly  famous. 

These  plants  are  so  nice  we  offer  this  money  back 
Guarantee!  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
at  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Enclose  S2.95  for  each  M  ordered.  C.  0.  0, 
orders  accepted. 


FREE! 


COMPUm  PtAMTtHC  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  HANOT 
GUIDf  ON  HOW  TO  D*OW  MAUTIFUt  OOSCS  IN 
CiOSCO  WITH  IACH  OOOIR. 


I  The  Davie  Rose  Co.B°x  lll4NY  Ty|er- Texas 

I  YES!  I  wial  l»  take  a4va*Uk*  •<  Ihte  TERRIFIC  ROSE  OFFER!  I 

Iua4fr»(ond  lh«t  It  Pm  not  more  than  pleated,  I  can  retnm  Cha  plant* 
•t  once  and  YOU  WILL  REFUND  MY  MONEY! 

|  Mom  RUSH  an*  Wy  Rrtara  Mall. ...... .ROSE  BUSHES! 

|  NAME . . . . . . . 

-  STREET . .CITY  . . STATE . •• 
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G  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted.  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
ail  transnlanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  rach:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir.  Epglemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-319,  Fryeburg,  Mila* 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUIMCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY.  PENNA. 


Certified.  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  426,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing 
all  varieties,  with  best  methods  of 
growing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-592,  Allen,  Md. 


Be  sure  to  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm  seeds, 
including  newest  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dibble’s  has  supplied  high- 
seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 
the  thousands  who  con¬ 
sistently  get  bigger 
corps  with  D  i  b  b  I  e’s 
seeds. 

Write  Today 
for 

Price  List 


EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

Blueberry  Plants 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


est  yielding 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.J. 


$  BEGONIAS 


Camellia  Flowered  Plants 

Lowest  price.  Tuberous  type,  double 
blossoms,  mixed  colors.  Easily  grown  in  pots  or 
beds.  Top  size  bulbs.  Order  today,  postpaid. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

Dept.  418  Rockford,  Illinois 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

^  ...  -  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


BOX  20-C 


MUSSER  forests, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1959  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM,  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


sGrow 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
_  for  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  pirw  m  m 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

463  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  lor  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  cow.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 


I 


BUIIT  FOR  THC  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


OUR  7/li  YEAR 


CANADIAN  REGISTERED 
NEW  YORK  CERTIFIED 
And  Selected  Varieties 

OATS 


GARRY 

RODNEY 

SIMCOE 

BEAVER 


CLINTLANDS 

CLINTONS 

SHIELD 

SWEDISH  STAR 


Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories  k 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


3  Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  1 
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"My  1959  Vegetable  Varieties ” 


By  A.  J.  PRATT 


PLANT  breeders  are  placing 
more  emphasis  on  better 
quality,  disease  resistance 
and  high  yields.  They  have  been 
working  at  quality  improvement  for 
a  long  time,  but  with  factors  easy  to 
measure;  for  instance,  stringiness, 
fiber  and  smoothness  of  shape  in  snap 
beans. 

The  following  list  may  be  the  best 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  Of  course 
“old”  and  “new”  are  relative  terms 
and  have  different  meanings  when 
applied  to  vegetable  varieties.  A  va¬ 
riety  that  is  new  in  the  seed  packet 
display  in  the  grocery  store  may  have 
been  listed  in  some  seed  catalogs  or 
may  have  been  grown  by  the  more 
venturesome  gardeners  for  several 
years.  Even  a  variety  that  is  new  in 
the  seed  catalogs  this  year  may  be 
old  to  the  plant  breeders  who  have 
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Stringless,  dark  green,  5a/2  inches 
long,  new  Gardengreen  snapbean  is 
also  a  1959  All-America  choice. 


been  testing  it.  New  varieties  that 
plant  breeders  are  now  testing  may 
be  introduced  in  the  seed  catalogs  five 
years  or  more  from  now.  By  that 
time  they  may  be  better  able  to 
measure  and  describe  the  taste  quali¬ 
ties  that  different  people  prefer. 

Snapbeans:  Slendergreen  has 

smooth,  slim  pods  that  keep  their 
excellent  flavor  and  tenderness  for 
several  days.  Pods  are  medium 
green,  round,  straight  and  5a/2  to  six 
inches  long.  Pearlgreen  is  a  white- 
seeded  Tendergreen,  and  Topcrop,  a 
mosaic-resistant,  round-podded,  high- 
yielding  bean;  both  are  new  and 
worthy  of  trial. 

Beets:  Crosby  Green  Top  has  tall, 
attractive  green  tops  that  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  greens  or  for  bunching  for 
the  roadside  stand.  It  matures  early 
and  has  smooth,  attractive  roots. 
Ruby  Queen  is  early,  has  a  small  top, 
and  dark  red  skin  and  flesh  free  from 
light-colored  zones. 

Broccoli:  Green  Mountain  is  good 
for  a  spring  crop.  Its  bluish-green 
heads  are  excellent  for  freezing  or 
fresh  use.  Waltham  29  is  widely 
grown  for  a  fall  crop.  It,  too,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  freezing  or  fresh  use. 

Cabbage:  A  fine  cabbage  is  the  old, 
early,  conical-shaped  and  mild-flav- 
ored  Early  Jersey  W akefield.  Some  of 
the  new  selections  of  Golden  Acre  are 
just  as  early  and  nearly  as  mild  flav¬ 
ored.  At  least  two  F,  hybrids  have 
recently  been  introduced.  CC  Cross 
is  very  early  and  Harris’  Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant  Danish  is  late.  All  new  things, 


such  as  Fi  hybrid  cabbage,  rate  a 
trial  by  the  more  venturesome  gar¬ 
deners,  but  are  not  proved  enough 
yet  to  replace  the  old  varieties  with¬ 
out  first  growing  the  two  side  by  side 
in  your  garden.  Red  Acre  is  the  earli¬ 
est  maturing  red  cabbage  and  makes 
attractive  salads,  as  also  do  any  of 
the  Savoy  varieties. 

Carrots:  Nantes,  Long  Strain  is 
still  the  best  quality  carrot;  deep 
orange  eolefc’,  tender  and  fine  flavor. 

Cucumbers:  Burpee,  Sensation  and 
other  Fi  hybrids  have  some  resis¬ 
tance  to  mosaic.  They  are  vigorous, 
yield  heavily  and  generally  have  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Ashley  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  downy  mildew.  It  has  long 
dark  green  fruits. 

Sweet  Corn:  Fi  hybrids  are  thor¬ 
oughly  proven  and  to  plant  the  old 
open-pollinated  varieties  is  a  waste 
of  good  garden  space  and  time.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  F/s  will  greatly  outyield 
the  old-fashioned  varieties,  and  many 
are  equal  to  or  better  in  quality  than 
the  old  ones.  Only  a  few  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  good  ones  can  be  listed  here. 
Days  to  maturity  depend  on  the  time 
of  planting,  growing  season,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  latitude  where  grown. 
Seneca  60  is  not  usually  60  days  from 
planting  to  maturity,  but  is  very 
early,  has  small  plants  and  good 
quality.  Golden  Beauty  is  70  days 
early,  high  quality  and  wilt  resistant. 
Ears  are  seven  to  eight  inches  long. 
Wonderful  has  top  quality,  moderate 
wilt  resistance;  matures  in  80  days. 
Ears  are  eight  to  nine  inches  long. 
Seneca  Chief  is  generally  accepted  as 
a  quality  leader.  It  matures  in  80 
days  and  has  slender  ears  seven  to 
eight  inches  long. 

Lettuce:  Bibb  is  an  old  favorite 
that  has  recently  become  popular 
again  because  of  its  attractive  dark 
green  color  and  fine  quality.  It  is 
especially  good  for  a  very  early  crop, 
or  for  late  July  planting  for  a  fall 
crop.  It  bolts  to  seed  much  too  quick¬ 
ly  when  planted  in  late  May,  June 
and  early  July.  Matchless  has  much 
the  same  quality,  but  does  not  bolt 
so  quickly.  It  has  narrow,  deer- 
tongue-shaped  leaves  instead  of  the 
broad  leaves  of  Bibb.  Various  strains 
of  Iceberg-type  Great  Lakes  head 
lettuce  are  leading  all  others  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

% 

Muskmelons:  Fi  hybrids  seem  to 
be  well  worth  while.  Today,  there  are 
special  muskmelon  varieties  for  each 
part  of  the  country,  but  only  those 
adapted  to  the  Northeast  are  covered 
here.  Burpee  Hybrid  has  early  fruits 
that  are  heavily  netted,  ribbed,  round 
to  slightly  oval,  usually  six  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  Flesh  is  deep 
orange,  thick,  firm  and  juicy.  This 
hybrid  has  vigorous  vines  and  yields 
well.  Harper  Hybrid  was  developed 
by  L.  F.  Ounsworth  of  Canada’s  Har¬ 
row  Experimental  Farms.  This  melon 
is  not  ribbed,  is  round  to  oval  shape 
with  a  fine  netting  like  Western 
melons.  It  is  of  medium  size  and  has 
a  firm  shell  and  thick  juicy,  but 
solid,  flesh  that  will  stand  several 
( continued  on  opposite  page) 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


" Hand  Harvesting  Must  Go” 


(cont’d  from  page  4)  some  parts 

of  Italy.  Others  are  trying  real  dwarf 
trees  on  the  Mailing  IX  planted  four 
to  six  feet  part  in  rows  eight  to  10 
feet  part.  Supported  on  wires,  these 
are  harvested  by  pickers  seated  on 
low  tractor-drawn  wagons. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 
with  chemicals  to  knock  the  leaves 
off  without  injuring  either  the  tree 
or  the  fruit.  Impossible?  Maybe.  But 
do  not  bet  that  it  will  not  be  done. 
After  all,  we  have  selective  chemicals 
that  kill  one  weed  and  not  another. 

We  have  done  better  in  handling 
and  storage.  The  large  bulk  box  saved 
United  States  apple  growers  a  half 
million  dollars  in  1957.  In  one  stor¬ 
age,  two  men  with  fork-lift  trucks 
and  bulk  boxes  handle  the  same  oper¬ 
ation  that  formerly  required  30  men 
with  crates  and  roller  conveyors. 
Fruit  can  be  easily  stored  12  to  14 
feet  high;  it  is  ideal  for  the  man 
who  packs  out  in  Winter  or  who  has 
a  CA  storage. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blueberries 
and  cherries  is  in  payments  to  pick¬ 
ers.  Growers  have  tried  tractor-drawn 
frames  on  which  pickers  lie  and  pick, 
but  they  work  better  on  paper  than 
in  actual  operation  in  the  field.  The 
plant  breeder  may  soon  produce  a 
variety  that  ripens  the  fruit  all  at 
once  or  that  can  be  handled  like  an 
annual,  like  peas  and  snap  beans. 

The  general  idea  of  breeding  plants 
adapted  to  mechanical  harvesting  is 


not  a  dream.  The  common  dry  bean  of 
today’s  commerce  is  grown  on  a 
dwarf,  bushy  plant  that  was  bred  es¬ 
pecially  for  mechanical  harvesting. 
Tomato  breeders  are  only  one  step 
away  from  success  with  a  dwarfish 
plant  from  which  the  fruit  can  be 
gently  shaken  onto  a  rubber  con¬ 
veyor  belt. 

Advantages  of — and  Problems  with — 
“Shaking  Harvest”  Idea 

The  “shaking  harvest”  idea  has 
been  brought  to  reality  in  operations 
with  prunes  and  with  nut  crops  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  ground  is  first 
leveled,  the  trees  are  then  shaken 
mechanically,  and  walnuts  are  har¬ 
vested  from  the  ground  with  a 
vacuum.  Prunes  are  shaken  gently 
and  either  gathered  by  hand  from 
the  ground  or  caught  on  mobile 
frames.  The  latest  figures  show  that 
machine  harvesting  costs  only  $10.76 
per  ton,  almost  $4.00  less  than  by 
hand. 

Results  with  processing  cherries 
are  quite  promiisng.  The  procedure 
is  to  place  a  mobile  cloth-covered 
catching  frame  under  the  tree  and 
to  shake  and  knock  the  branches  with 
a  12-inch  length  of  rubber  hose  at¬ 
tached  to  a  10-foot  pole.  The  cherries 
fall  onto  the  canvas  and  are  scooped 
up  and  poured  off.  The  bruising  from 
shaking  is  much  less  than  one  might 
expect,  especially  with  the  firm- 
fleshed  sweet  cherries  like  Schmidt 
and  Windsor. 


Many  fruits,  however,  still  retain 
the  stems;  and  defective  fruits  are 
collected  with  the  rest.  A  machine 
must  be  devised  to  separate  out  for¬ 
eign  matter,  stems,  leaves  and  below- 
grade  fruit.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  chemicals  may  be  found  to 
loosen  the  fruit  just  as  there  are 
now  chemicals  that  prevent  pre-har¬ 
vest  drop.  It  is  conceivable  that  elec- 


The  bulk  box  has  revolutionized 
apple  harvest  and  storage. 


trie,  hydraulic  or  compressed  air  vi¬ 
brators  will  be  developed  to  provide 
effective,  but  more  delicate  shaking. 

Place  for  the  “Little  Man”  in  Age 
of  Automation 

And  what  about  the  little  man — 
the  part-time  farmer,  the  one-man 
farm?  Obviously,  what  has  been  said 
so  far  applies  chiefly  to  the  10  per 
cent  of  the  growers  who  produce  90 


per  cent  of  the  crop.  These  are  the 
big  operators — the  100  and  the  500- 
cow  herds,  the  1,000-acre  orchards, 
and  the  like.  For  them,  the  words 
that  have  been  written  are  plain. 

Yet  the  little  man  also  has  a  place 
— and  thank  goodness  that  he  does, 
because  we  need  in  any  democracy 
the  level-headed  thinking  and  the 
resourcefulness  that  come  from  the 
land.  The  smaller  producer  will  find 
his  opportunity  near  a  consuming 
community.  He  will  have  a  few  acres 
of  strawberries.  With  a  warm  per¬ 
sonality  and  a  friendly  smile,  he  will 
enjoy  the  families  that  come  to  pick 
the  fruit  for  themselves.  He  will  do 
the  same  with  a  few  tomatoes,  some 
cucumbers,  some  peaches,  raspber¬ 
ries,  blueberries  and  plums.  He  will 
try  the  European  system  of  five  acres 
of  dwarf  apples  coupled  with  a  pick- 
your-own  plan. 

This  will  work  and  it  will  increase 
in  the  years  ahead  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties.  This  is  the  advantage  offered  to 
the  individuals  near  whose  farms  are 
large,  or  even  fairly  large,  centers  of 
population,  the  Northeast  being  per¬ 
haps  the  most  typical  area.  Such  a 
farmer  need  have  no  concern  over 
automation,  mechanization  and  the 
bottleneck  of  hand  labor.  The  large 
operator  must  sell  management, 
efficiency,  organization,  and  the  like. 
The  small  operator  must  sell  person¬ 
ality  and  charm  along  with  his  goods. 
This  is  the  secret;  this  is  the  trend. 


Two  new  USD  A  facilities  are  a  seed 
repository  in  Colorado  and  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  laboratory  in  Florida. 


Mr.  Jason  Luther  says: 


Vegetable  Varieties 

( continued  from  opposite  page) 
days  after  harvesting.  It  is  early,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  resistant  to  fusarium 
wilt.  Iroquois  is  not  a  hybrid,  but  it 
has  very  high  quality,  large  size  and 
it  is  deeply  ribbed  and  coarsely  net¬ 
ted.  It  is  resistant  to  fusarium  wilt, 
too. 

Onions:  Some  of  the  best  Fi  hybrid 
onion  varieties  include  Abundance, 
Elite  and  Epoch;  other  good  ones 
may  be  released  soon. 

Peas:  Much  progress  is  being  made 
in  developing  root-rot  and  virus  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  of  peas,  but  these 
are  still  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
plant  breeders.  The  last  important 
pea  variety  introduction  for  home 
gardeners  to  consider  is  Wando,  a 
variety  that  will  produce  well  in  the 
home  garden  in  hot  weather.  Its 
quality,  however,  is  not  the  best. 
Those  who  have  soil  known  to  be 
free  from  pea  diseases,  and  who  have 
never  had  their  peas  stunted  by 
viruses,  if  there  be  any,  will  find  real 
satisfaction  in  Greater  Progress,  an 
old  variety  that  matures  early  and 
produces  heavy  yields  of  large  pods 
full  of  high  quality  peas. 

Summer  Squash:  Hybrid  yellow 
straightnecks  such  as  Hybrid  Early 
Prolific  are  so  superior  to  the  old 
crookneck  squash  that  the  latter 
should  not  be  planted.  Hybrid  Zuc¬ 
chini  and  Hybrid  Cocozelle  are  equal¬ 
ly  good;  also  are  readily  available. 

Tomatoes:  Fireball  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  all  of  the  short  season 
areas  where  it  is  difficult  to  grow  to¬ 
matoes.  It  is  resistant  to  cracking, 
but  it  is  especially  susceptible  to  de¬ 
foliation  by  early  blight.  It  should  be 
sprayed  every  week  with  a  maneb 
spray.  Crack-resistant  varieties  of 
tomatoes  are  beginning  to  appear. 
These  include  Glamour,  Cardinal  Hy¬ 
brid  and  C.  R.  T.  Hybrid;  the  latter 
for  trellis  or  staking. 


Mr.  Jason  Luther,  of 
Lawtons,  Erie  County, 
says,  “I  have  used  two 
hay  dryers  for  four 
seasons  and  have 
found  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  in  feeding  value 
of  mow-cured  over  field  cured  hay.  I 
am  planning  to  install  another  dryer 
this  year.” 

Hundreds  of  New  York  farmers  have 
discovered  the  electric  hay  dryer 


does  more  than  any  other  machine 
to  improve  quality  of  stored  hay.  It 
saves  on  feed  bills  by  improving  the 
quality  of  the  hay  .  .  .  saves  one  — 
sometimes  two — days  of  field  curing, 
which  cuts  the  risk  of  rain  damage. 
Why  not  get  full  information  on  how 
a  mow  hay  dryer  can  help  you  farm 
better,  electrically?  Just  ask  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  farm  serv¬ 
ice  representative.  His  service  is  free, 
there’s  no  obligation. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically !  NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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UNIVERSITY  TESTS  PROVE  YOU  GET 
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MORE  MILK 

with 

EARLY 

GRASS 


Exclusive 

GRANGE 

MARBLECOTE 


ACT  NOW!  ASSURE  FIRST  GRASS  PROFITS 


proves 

BEST 

for 

GRASS 


Grasses  are  high  in  protein:  you  can 
save  on  concentrate  and  grain. 
Grange’s  Marblecote  is  perfect  for 
grass.  Completely  air-tight,  keeps 
normal  nutritious  juices  in.  New 
streamlined  PERFORMER  gives 
you  new  convenience  and  features 
at  a  new  low  price.  Write  now  for 
colorful  bulletin. 

New  low  prices! 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON 
GRANGE  PERFORMER 


J - 1 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  free  Grange  Bulletin  and  | 
i  Grass  Facts.  No  obligation  of  course. 

I  name: .  j 

|  address: .  j 


L 


No  Down  Payment — 36  Months  To  Pay 


J 


Pulverizing  and  Smoothing 


For  a  really  fine,  smooth  Seed  Bed 

Here’s  the  Harrow  that  can  in¬ 
crease  crop  yield  so  much  that  it 
can  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 

It’s  a  harrow,  roller  and  leveler 
combined  that  will  give  you  a 
really  fine,  smooth  seed  bed.  And 
the  Simons  Harrow  is  built  for 
high  speed  and  hard  use. 

It's  adjustable  to  exactly  suit 
your  soil.  Available  in  4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10-11-12  ft.  widths. 

Consult  your  Local  Dealer 


r- STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  traded  •  Oa ick  Bilim? 
Shipped  Kiywhen  •  Sead  tar  Fefctar 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.(. 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  wmmm* 


Report-  from 
Wesfern  New  York 

Niagara  County’s  first  windowless 
poultry  house  is  now  in  operation.  A 
50xl50-foot  structure  on  the  Schultz 
farm  in  Wilson,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  in  Western  New  York.  Insulated 
panels  inside  the  cinder  block  walls 
will  be  used  for  emergency  ventila¬ 
tion  in  case  of  power  failure;  they 
also  serve  as  a  place  to  move  birds  in 
and  out.  The  double  door  at  the  end 
is  for  supplemental  summer  ventila¬ 
tion  and  for  moving  equipment  in 
and  out.  The  bars  in  front  of  the 
nests  that  serve  as  perches  during 
the  day  are  pulled  up  at  night. 


Quackgrass  may  be  on  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  Niagara  County  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  experiments.  On  Law¬ 
rence  Gotts’  farm  in  Somerset  and 
at  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  farm  in 
Lockport,  demonstration  plots  to 
which  eight  to  10  pounds  and  15  to 
20  pounds  of  dalapon  were  applied 
per  acre  look  favorable  for  the  her¬ 
bicide  1  treatments. 


Marketing  orders,  promotional  pro¬ 
grams,  and  federation  with  a  single 


national  organization  marked  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  recent  combined  meet¬ 
ing  of  Western  New  York  Cherry 
Growers  and  Western  New  York 
Apple  Assn,  in  Rochester.  An  apple 
marketing  order  similar  to  the  one 
for  cherries  is  about  ready  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture,  it  was  reported. 


Cattaraugus  County  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  has  established  leadership 
schools  for  representatives  of  farm 
organizations.  “Much  of  the  im¬ 
portant  business  of  fanning  is  done 
through  organizations;  there  is  a 
need  to  improve  them,”  according  to 
William  G.  Howe,  county  agricultural 
agent.  Classes  are  conducted  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  chairmanship,  taking 
minutes,  functions  of  a  committee 
and  similar  organizational  work. 


Sheep  growers  from  Allegany,  Steu¬ 
ben,  Ontario,  Yates,  Wyoming  and 
Livingston  Counties  have  formed  a 
wool  marketing  cooperative,  with 
headquarters  proposed  for  Wayland. 
The  temporary  board  is  headed  by 
Robert  Merring,  Steuben  County 
sheep  grower.  R.  Dyment 


Processed  Wrappers 
for  Cigars 

A  processed  cigar  wrapper,  which 
could  replace  wrappers  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts  grown  shade 
tobacco,  has  been  reported  success¬ 
fully  developed  by  a  manufacturer. 

This  is  a  development  that  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  shade  tobacco  industry  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 

Its  impact  may  parellel  that  of  the 
introduction  of  manufactured  bind¬ 
ers  for  cigars  five  years  ago,  a  de¬ 
velopment  which  has  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  acreage  of  field-grown 
types  of  tobacco  in  the  valley  to 
about  one-fourth  of  previous  levels. 

The  wrapper  is  the  outside  leaf  on 
the  cigar;  the  binder  is  the  leaf  under 
the  wrapper.  The  processed  binders 
are  an  important  cost-cutting  item, 
with  less  tobacco  required  per  cigar, 
since  ground-up  tobacco  is  mixed 
with  chemical  material  to  form  the 


processed  binder.  In  addition,  it  is 
possible  to  use  cheaper  grades  of 
tobacco  than  the  expensive  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  binder  leaf. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
processsed  wrappers  would  be  made 
by  a  similar  process  as  that  used  for 
the  binders,  and  that  similar  sav¬ 
ings  would  result  from  their  substi¬ 
tution  for  wrappers  made  entirely  of 
Connecticut  Valley  shade  tobacco 
leaf.  “If  manufactured  wrappers  re¬ 
place  natural  leaf  on  cigars,  the  im¬ 
pact  on  Connecticut  Valley  agri¬ 
culture  could  be  very  severe  indeed,” 
Russell  S.  Anderson,  Hartford  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Agent,  said. 

Shade  tobacco  is  grown  on  about 
8,000  acres  in  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  industry,  developed 
over  the  past  50  years,  has  a  gross 
annual  sales  volume  exceeding  $25 
million.  Wrappers  of  Connecticut 
Valley  shade  tobacco  are  used  on  a 
major  portion  of  U.  S.  cigars,  and  on 
more  brands  than  all  other  wrapper 
types  combined.  H.  K.  Street 


BUSINESS  BITS 


All  About  Tractor  Care  —  While 
tractors  do  not  need  the  same  kind 
of  care  that  was  necessary  to  keep 
Dobbin  in  top  shape,  maintenance 
does  increase  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  your  machinery.  Essential  infor¬ 
mation  on  tractor  care  is  a  feature 
of  a  16-mm.  color,  sound  film  entitled 
“Hold  Your  Horses.”  Farmer,  4-H 
and  FFA  club  groups  may  borrow 
the  movie  without  charge  by  writing 
to  Film  Library,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bigger  Profits  from  Hogs  —  Be¬ 
lieving  that  a  multiple  farrowing  pro¬ 
gram  and  production  of  quality,  meat- 
type  hogs  will  create  price  stability 
and  consumer  demand,  the  American 
Meat  Institute  has  issued  a  20-page 
illustrated  booklet  showing  how  to 
cut  overhead  and  spread  risk  by 
multiple  farrowing.  Included  are  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  based  on  four  and 
six  farrowings  per  year.  Single  copies 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  by 


writing  to  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  59  East  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


New  Dog  Book  —  Subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Sergeant’s  new  Dog  Book 
are  choosing  the  animal,  feeding, 
grooming,  worming,  fleas  and  para¬ 
sites,  skin  troubles,  health,  pregnancy 
and  puppy  care.  Included  is  the  text 
of  Senator  Vest’s  tribute  to  the  dog, 
“one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that 
man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world 
.  .  .  faithful  and  true  even  (at) 
death.”  Farmers  with  dogs  will  find 
this  book  informative  and  helpful.  It 
is  free  upon  request  to  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Care  Center,  Richmond  20,  Va. 


Weeding  the  Modern  Way — There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  weed  control 
pays  off  in  terms  of  increased  crop 
yields.  But  efficient  application  is  a 
must  if  benefits  are  to  be  realized. 
Methods  for  applying  granular  and 
liquid  herbicides  are  shown  in  a  12- 
minute,  16-mm.  color,  sound  movie 
called  “Modern  Weed  Control  and 
the  Use  of  Eptam.”  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  loan  without  charge  by 
contacting  Stauffer  Chemical  Co., 
380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


—  If  you  are  under  80 

you  are  not  too  old  for 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

. >Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  apply  for 

up  to$500  of  insured  protection  against 
funeral  and  other  expenses,  for  mere 
pennies  a  day.  No  medical  examina¬ 
tion  required — no  salesmen. 

!>■».  >Wonderful  plan  acts  as  your  burial 
BANK  ACCOUNT  to  give  you 
PEACE  OF  MIND  and  relieve  your 
dear  ones  of  financial  burdens. 

"  >Know  for  sure  that  you  are  protect¬ 
ing  your  family.  It’s  so  easy — just 
send  us  your  name,  address  and  year 
of  birth.  We’ll  rush  FREE  details. 
No  obligation,  no  salesmen — every¬ 
thing  is  handled  by  mail. 

— — —  >Rushyour  name  and  address  to  us  now. 

- >ROYAL  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS 

Burial  Insurance  Society 
7  W.  Madison.  Chicago  2,lli.,Dept.  4-B 


WATER 

jma 

FOR  tubs,  pools 

rW,V  and  PONDS 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 


GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

WATER  Dept.R-1  950  Front  S». 
jLULUm  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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S  Beaut 


BULB 

Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25c 

Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  Postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  with  big, 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  SEND  ONLY  25c  for  1;  N“rs*ry 
SOcfor  2;  Si  for  5.  Order  now.  Book 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT.  4|7  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


WE  GROW  the  UNUSUAL 

HARDY  stock 
azaleas  —  hyb.  rhododendron 
ilex  (holly)  —  winged  eu.  alatus 
pieris  jaqonica  —  leucothoe  catesbaei 
Mailorder  and  finish  size  veri-colored  evergreens 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today. 
SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES 
BOX  45I-R,  R.  D.  1,  GIBSONIA,  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 
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MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-C 


Indiana.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1959  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evargrean  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  LEADING  KINDS  OF  - - 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
FREE  PRICE  LIST.  ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  PLANT 
BALLSTON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

All  Newest  and  Standard  Varieties.  Free  Catalog. 
REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 


-  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  LITERATURE  - 

On  GROWING  NUT  TREES.  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
And  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS.  Also  Price  List. 
Write:  A.  W.  RUHL.  BOX  32,  LANGHORNE,  PA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3.  CLE  A  R  F I  ELD.  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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planter  to  a  three-bottom  plow. 

Plow-planting  of  Corn 

PLOW-PLANTING  can  be  a  boon  germinate,  almost  all  the  area  be- 
to  the  northeastern  farmer.  It  tween  the  rows  is  free  of  weeds;  the 
can  mean  less  work  in  the  busy  corn  gets  started  with  little  competi- 
spring  season  and  more  corn  in  the  tion.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  soil 
crib  at  harvest  time.  But  the  farmer  becomes  compact  enough  for  weeds 
who  wants  to  use  it  must  be  able  to  to  germinate.  But  by  the  time  they 
do  a  better  than  average  job  of  till-  are  large  enough  to  compete  for  food 
age,  says  Cornell  Agronomist  Hugh  and  moisture,  the  corn  is  up  six  to 
M.  Wilson.  seven  inches. 

The  most  popular  way  of  con-  Many  farmers  believe  that  plow- 
strueting  a  plow-planter  is  to  attach  planting  eliminates  fitting  the  soil.  It 
a  one-row  planter  to  a  three-bottom  doesn’t.  The  fitting  is  just  postponed, 
plow.  With  a  five-bottom  plow,  a  two-  Then  when  the  corn  is  about  six 
row  planter  is  attached.  The  three-  inches,  the  weeds  get  set  back  again 
bottom  plow-planter  will  give  rows  by  fitting  the  soil  with  a  harrow- 
42  inches  apart;  the  rows  from  a  five-  cultipacker.  This  is  a  new  concept  de¬ 
bottom  plow  planter  will  be  35  inches  veloped  specifically  for  plow-planting, 
apart.  The  plants  are  not  crushed  into  the 

As  the  plow  moves  along  turning  ground  because  they  have  been 
the  sod,  the  corn  seed  is  planted  in  a  planted  in  a  depression.  Also,  they 
depression  left  by  the  planter  shoe  are  quite  small  so  that  only  the 
on  the  crest  of  the  furrow  slice,  leaves  are  bent;  the  stems  are  un- 
Since  the  planter  is  on  the  plow,  harmed. 

every  time  the  plow  jerks  to  one  side  The  harrow-cultipacker  breaks  up 
or  the  other,  the  corn  will  be  planted  the  clods  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
in  a  corresponding  wiggle.  This  moves  weeds.  This  process  makes  up 
means  that  an  exceptionally  good  job  for  the  limited  soil  preparation  be- 
of  plowing  has  to  be  done.  Also,  if  fore  planting.  Agronomists  emphasize 
plowing  is  poor,  the  organic  matter  that  without  the  use  of  the  harrow- 
will  not  be  buried  properly;  nutrients  cultipacker  a  plow-planted  plot  will 
will  be  lost.  probably  fail. 

With  a  well  adjusted  plow,  Pro-  Recently,  fertilizer  placement  has 
lessor  Wilson  says,  the  furrow  slice  been  found  to  make  a  difference  in 
rolls  off  the  moldboard  to  bury  the  yields.  In  plow-planting,  fertilizer  is 
sod,  leaving  no  air  pockets.  Since  more  readily  available  to  the 
good  plowing  is  so  important,  plow-  corn  seed  if  it  is  placed  on  the  land¬ 
planting  works  best  in  sandy-loam,  side  because  of  the  way  the  furrow 
loam,  and  silt-loam  soils.  Clay  soils  slice  lies  immediately  after  plowing, 
can  be  used  if  they  are  in  a  mellow  Last  year,  placement  there  produced 
condition,  but  stony,  cloddy  and  six  more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
sticky  soils  make  it  difficult.  Generally,  plow-planting  has  resulted 

When  the  corn  seed  is  planted,  it  in  a  yield  increase  of  two  bushels  per 
is  left  in  a  small  strip  of  soil  com-  acre  over  conventional  corn  culture, 
pressed  by  the  firming  wheel.  All  the  This  advantage  is  in  addition  to  those 
rest  of  the  soil  between  the  future  of  less  capital  and  labor,  and  of  some- 
corn  rows  is  loose.  Because  weed  what  fewer  plants  per  acre, 
seeds  need  fine  compressed  soil  to  Steven  Breth 


The  weeds  are  set  back  again  by  a  cultipacker-weeder  operation  token  the 
corn  is  about  six  inches  high. 

March  7,  1959 
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THe  BEST  in 
FARM  SEEDS— 
since  1801 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

13  popular  varieties  —  all  carefully  selected,  northern  grown,  certified. 
Russets,  Smooth  Rural,  Katahdin,  Kennebec,  Green  Mountain,  Sebago, 
Ontario,  Red  Pontiac,  Red  Warba,  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph, 
Chippewa  and  Early  Ohio. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  ON  SEED  POTATOES  AND  OUR  FULL  LINE  OF 
STANDARD  FARM  SEEDS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VERGREEXS 

A  Growing  Money  Crop 

...make  extra  income  growing 
Christmas  Trees,Ornamentals,  Etc. 

Finest  Seedlings  and  Trans¬ 
plants  in  varieties  of  Pine,  Fir, 

Spruce,  Hemlock,  Taxus,  Jun¬ 
iper,  Azalea,  Rhondendron, 
etc.  Healthy  stock  .  .  .  direct 
from  growers  . . .  make  money 
from  unused  land. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue 
ond  Planting  Guide — FREE 


SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


•TCTTTC 


We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
complete  assortments 
in  the  country. 

Quality  unexcelled. 

Our  New  Catalog 
gives  prices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  in 
natural  color,  and 
complete  planting  and  cultural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC. 
BOX  28,  SELBYV1LLE,  DEL. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Complete  line  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Over  80  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  FREE  60- 
page  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
BOX  319,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  IMD. 


•  » 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  j or  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20-C 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can't  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  Quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  COVy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALN  UT 


The  tree  find  of  the  Cent¬ 
ury.  Produces  large  delici¬ 
ous  thin-shelled  English 
walnuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will  stand 
25°  below  without  injury. 

Makes  a  beautiful  fast-  _ 

growing  shade  tree  with 
tropical  appearing  foliage.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  —  Ideal  for 
home  gardens,  require  little  space 
but  produce  full  size  fruit  second 
or  third  year  after  planting.  Enjoy 
delicious  home  grown  fruit  from 
your  own  dwarf  trees.  We  have 
dwarf  peach,  plum,  cherry,  apple, 
and  pear. 

NEW  GRAPES — New  Interlaken 
Seedless,  Delicious,  sweet,  fine- 
flavored,  entirely  seedless.  The 
crisp,  meaty  golden  berries  are 
just  like  California  grapes  but 
better  quality.  We  have  17  of 
the  newest  and  best  varieties  for 
commercial  planting  and  home  gardens. 

NUT  TREES — Something  new  for 
cold  climates.  Hall’s  Fruiting 
Almond.  Hardy  to  20-25  below 
zero.  A  beautiful  ornamental 
tree  covered  with  a  mass  of 
pink  bloom  in  the  spring.  In  the 
fall,  you  will  harvest  delicious  almonds.  We 
also  have  fiberts,  Chinese  chestnut,  Thomas 
black  walnut. 

also  lists  best 
blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  all  kinds 
of  standard  fruit 
trees,  peach,  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum, 
apricot,  quince 
and  nectarine.  New  everbearing  peach.  New 
everbearing  pear,  pears  from  August  till 
October. 

Miller’s  stock  is  guaranteed  to  grow.  We 
replace  free  anything  that  fails  to  grow. 
Write  for  catalog  today. 


MILLER’S 

FREE 

CATALOG 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


■PLANT- 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

A  "HOBBIE"  THAT  PAYS  OFF 

Prices  Per  100  PREPAID  FREE  LIST 

2  Year  Seedlings  2-4  in.  $3.00  per  100,  Austrian, 
Red,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir,  Blue,  Norway 
and  White  Spruce. 

3  Year  Seedlings  3-6  in.  $5.00  per  !00,  Blue 
Spruce,  Canada  Hemlock,  White  Spruce, 
White  Pine. 

SDS.  &  TR.  3  to  5  year  $10.00  per  100.  Blue 
Spruce  6-9  in.,  Canada  Hemlock  8-14  in. 
Douglas  Fir  8-12  in.,  Norway  Spruce  6-12  in., 
Scotch  Pine  3  yr.  8-15  in. 

Prices  quoted  50  or  more  per  variety. 

Low  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots, 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS 

JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  1959  PRICE  LISTS 
ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  MAILING 

ALFALFAS 

CLOVERS 

OATS 

HYBRID  CORN 
OPEN  POLLINATED  CORN 
—  WRITE  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Harris’  WONDERFUL  Sweet  Corn 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Harris’  WONDERFUL 
.  .  .  Sweet  Corn  At  Its  Best 

“Your  ‘Wonderful’  was  well  named,”  our  customers 
write.  They  tell  us  it’s  the  sweetest,  tenderest  corn 
they’ve  ever  eaten  —  and  we  think  you  will  agree. 
For  big  crops  of  good  sized  and  perfectly  delicious 
ears,  ripening  over  a  long  period,  grow  Harris’ 
WONDERFUL.  It’s  great  for  freezing,  too. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our 
Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

19  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER  11,  NEW  YORK 

1959  j  CATALOG  now  steady 
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CLEAR  SPAN 

FRAMED  BUILDINGS 


IDEAL  FOR  FARM  SHELTER 

and  COST  LESS  than  you  expect  to  pay! 


Pruden  Products  Company 

102  Water  Street,  Evansville,  Wisconsin 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE 


Pruden  Clear  Span  Steel  Framed 
Buildings  are  the  economical  answer 
to  many  building  needs.  They  are 
equally  adaptable  for  warehouses, 
store  buildings,  4-H  fair  shelter, 
school  bus  garages,  etc.  —for  they 
cost  less  than  you  expect  to  pay. 
Pruden  framing  gives  you  more 
strength  with  less  steel  at  less  cost 
—expert  engineering  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Available  30  to  60  feet  wide 
—any  length.  Write  us  before  you 
decide. 


Protect  yo«r  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  Nt»  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milk«r.  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modem  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

An  ‘'eye-opening-”  revelation  in  sensi¬ 
ble  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture, 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,; 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Pull  details 
of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Support 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to- 
thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to 
securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where 
it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion — write  today!  WILDIAM  S.  RICE, 
Tnc.„  DEPT.  64-H,  ADAMS,  N.  T. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  1  7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
</8  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  ud 
to  3000  GPH ;  or  1800  GPH  from  . 

25’  well.  I"  inlet:  %"  outlet.  Coup-  J 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 

or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  l'/4"  inlet;  _ 

I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4.  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


MORE  timber... falls  to  BLUEJET 


That’s  a  fact  .  .  .  more  timber  is  falling  to  “BlueJet”  as 
more  and  more  loggers  switch  to  this  rugged,  fast  cutting 
saw  chain.  BlueJet  chain  features  outstanding  router  design 
for  smoother,  trouble-free  cutting.  When  you  consider  a  saw 
chain  runs  at  speeds  up  to  2500  feet  per  minute,  you  know 
why  BlueJet  puts  so  much  emphasis  on  manufacturing  skill. 
Better  facilities,  better  design,  better  performance. 

Make  your  next  chain  BlueJet  .  .  .  manufactured  by 
Draper  Corporation. 


CHAIN 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION  •  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 

A  subsidiary  of  Draper  Corporation 


Readers  Say: 

Vinegar  Is  Not  a  Rust  Dissolver 


That  the  pouring  of  vinegar  down 
an  irrigation  pump’s  intake  pipe 
would  be  of  much  value  in  remov¬ 
ing  rust  scales  is  very  doubtful.  The 
New  Jersey  man  who  asked  about 
this  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  would  be  better  off  to 
buy  a  new  pipe. 

Vinegar  (acetic  acid)  and  lemon 
juice  (citric  acid),  which  have  been 
used  to  remove  iron  stains  in  fabrics, 
are  mild  acids  insufficiently  strong  to 
cope  with  heavy  rust  on  metal. 
Furthermore,  if  the  water -which  has 
been  passing  through  the  pipe  is 
alkaline,  there  may  be  other  scales 
besides  rust.  These  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  insoluble  in  anything,  making 
removal  even  more  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

Oxalic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  are  very  poisonous,  have  been 
used  to  loosen  rust  on  metal.  Ex¬ 
treme  care  in  their  use  is  required. 
The  rust  is  then  actually  removed  by 
wire  brushing  or  scraping.  Whether 
this  would  be  possible  in  W.  S.  N.’s 
well  line  is  questionable.  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  inside  of  rust-  or 
scale-fouled  water  supply  lines  being 
treated  in  this  manner;  it  is  only 
an  idea.  Contamination  of  the  well 
and  the  possibility  of  human  injury 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

It  might  be  much  more  practical 
to  replace  the  intake  pipe  with  a  new 
one,  preferably  one  impervious  to 
rust.  Even  though  rust  might  tempo¬ 
rarily  be  removed  from  the  old  line, 
it  is  bound  to  return  in  time,  ac¬ 
companied  by  increased  weakness  of 
the  pipe.  M.  Peacock,  Jr. 


In  a  recent  issue,  W.  S.  N.  in¬ 
quired  about  the  value  of  vinegar  in 
dissolving  rust  in  a  water-line  pipe. 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  vinegar 
will  do  no  harm,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  far  too  weak  to  do  any  sub¬ 
stantial  good.  A  much  more  effective 
chemical  would  be  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  its  cheaper  and  cruder  commer¬ 
cial  form,  muriatic  acid.  Since  con¬ 


centrated  acid  also  attacks  iron  pipe, 
it  should  be  modified  by  the  addition 
of  an  inhibitor  which  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  its  attack  on  rust,  but  which 
will  prevent  or  greatly  reduce  its 
action  on  the  metal  under  the  rust. 
There  are  desirable  chemical  inhibi¬ 
tors  on  the  market,  but  the  average 
citizen  will  find  them  very  hard  to 
obtain.  So  I  advise  the  use  of  or¬ 
dinary  chip  or  flake  glue  which  works 
well  enough  and  ought  to  be  avail¬ 
able  almost  anywhere.  Do  not  use 
liquid  glue;  it  contains  other  chemi¬ 
cals  that  spoil  the  inhibition  action. 

Use  about  a  quarter  pound  of 
flake  glue  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
warm,  not  hot,  water  for  every  pound 
of  commercial  concentrated  acid.  The 
warm  mixture  may  be  poured  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  pipe,  which  should  be 
closed  at  its  lower  end  so  that  action 
may  continue  through  several  hours. 
Then  be  sure  to  rinse  out  the  pipe 
thoroughly  before  using  any  water. 
The  iron  compounds  formed  are  not 
poisonous,  but  they  have  a  power¬ 
ful,  lingering  and  disagreeable  taste 
which  will  not  be  improved  by  any 
residues  of  glue  present.  Any  un¬ 
consumed  hydrochloric  acid,  of 
course,  is  corrosive. 

I  do  not  take  the  slightest  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  personal  injury 
or  property  damage  incurred  by  the 
use  of  the  acid  as  described  above. 
It  is  merely  to  communicate  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  process  that  has  been 
useful  to  me.  I  have  used  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  in  large  quantities  for 
many  purposes  without  any  bad  re¬ 
sults  at  all.  It  is  a  very  useful  chemi¬ 
cal.  But  people  differ  in  their  skills 
of  manipulation,  and  a  man  could 
injure  himself  or  his  property’s  water 
system  by  inept  handling  of  it.  Hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  in  concentrated  form 
is  very  corrosive,  and  it  has  to  be 
controlled  whenever  used.  The  vapor 
of  the  acid  will  harm  the  respiratoi’y 
system  when  inhaled.  But  I  know  of 
no  other  chemical  that  would  do  as 
good  a  job  in  removing  rust  from 
the  inside  of  an  iron  pipe. 

W.  H.  Staebner 


More  Ideas  on 
Baling  Twine 

All  uses  for  the  old  twine  from 
hay  bales  proved  hard  on  the  hands 
until  I  hit  upon  making  table  mats 
and  tea  tiles  from  them.  These  are 
easy  to  make  and,  as  the  twine  is 
completely  covered  by  brightly  col¬ 
ored  raffia,  their  lowly  origin  is  not 
discernible.  They  make  attractive  ad¬ 
ditions  to  one’s  own  table,  and  they 
are  almost  ideal  gifts.  I  am  able  to 
retail  the  tea  tiles  at  $1.00  apiece 
and  sets  of  three  hot-dish  mats  at 
$2.00. 

Start  the  mat  by  winding  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  twine  for  about  two 
inches  with  raffia;  use  a  very  large 
needle  to  carry  the  raffia.  Then, 
form  the  end  by  winding  into  a 
small  circle,  and  fasten  together  with 
raffia.  Wind  the  raffia  around  the 
twine  for  a  half-inch  and  take  a  long 
stitch  over  the  two  rows  of  twine 
through  the  center  of  the  ring.  Wind 
half  an  inch  more  of  twine,  and  take 
another  long  stitch  through  the  ring 
and  over  the  last  row. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  insert  an¬ 
other  stand  of  baling  twine  and,  after 
a  few  stitches,  another,  until  you 
have  three  strands  to  work  over  con¬ 


tinually  with  the  raffia.  Take  a  stitch 
over  both  rows  every  half  inch  until 
the  mat  measures  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Then  cut  off  the  three 
strands  of  twine,  one  at  a  time,  and 
fasten  securely,  working  the  edge 
over  and  over  until  a  neat  finish  is 
made.  Work  from  right  to  left,  with 
the  unwound  ends  of  the  twine  al¬ 
ways  held  toward  the  left.  h.  w.  g. 


Farmers  with  old  baling  twine 
ought  to  get  in  touch  with  apple  box 
manufacturers.  They  will  get  at  least 
a  nominal  sum  for  the  their  twine. 
I  have  tied  a  good  many  100-lot 
bundles  of  box  tops  with  such  twine. 

p.  G. 


A  bee  inspector  in  our  area  carries 
a  gunny  sack  full  of  old  baling  twine 
which  he  obtains  from  farmers  along 
the  way.  It  works  well,  smouldering 
for  a  long  time.  b.  h.  a. 


With  my  homemade  loom,  I  weave 
the  old  baling  twine  into  .18-inch 
widths  through  its  full  eight-foot 
length  in  half-inch  mesh.  The  woven 
mats  are  used  for  the  floor,  for 
children’s  swings,  even  for  chair 
seats.  w.  d.  h. 
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1.  The  new  Model  HC-80  Brady 
HAY  CONDITIONER  features  heavy 
duty  construction.  Economic  in  price, 
the  new  unit  has  been  specifically 
designed  for  large  capacity  opera¬ 
tion  with  80-in.  operating  width  for 
both  6-  and  7-  ft.  mowers.  Features  in¬ 
clude  built-in  hay  fluffer;  new  level¬ 
ing  adjustment  and  hitch;  refined 
Windrowing  attachments  are  option¬ 
al.  BRADY  MANUFACTURING 
CORP.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


2.  Mounted  on  a  wheel-type  tandem 
disc,  CENTURY’S  new  low-cost  har¬ 
row  attachments  reduce  the  work  of 
preparing  a  good  seed  bed.  Mounting 
arms  pivot  on  a  universal  mounting 
bracket  so  the  harrow  “floats”  over 
field  obstacles.  Because  it  is  rigid,  it 
levels  as  it  harrows.  CENTURY  EN¬ 
GINEERING  CORP.,  CEDAR  RAP¬ 
IDS,  IOWA. 


3.  MONSANTO  Chemical  has  just 
announced  a  new  type  of  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizer  that  saves  both  time 
and  money,  yet  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  ammonium  nitrate.  “Lion 
E-2”  is  described  as  a  dust-free,  hard- 
prill,  high-density  fertilizer  that  re¬ 
tains  its  prill  uniformity  and  does 
not  cake  during  storage.  MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  24, 
MISSOURI. 


4.  A  new  self-propelled  swather, 
the  HESSTON  220,  is  currently  being 
introduced  by  Hesston  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  following  thorough  field  testing. 
This  heavy-duty  machine  reportedly 
saves  approximately  50%  of  nor¬ 
mal  haying  costs  by  permitting  one 
man  to  cut  and  windrow  in  one  high¬ 
speed  operation.  HESSTON  MFG* 
CO.,  INC.,  HESSTON,  KANSAS. 


5.  Steinhorst  Model  “E”  BULK 
MILK  COOLERS  are  available  in 


three  sizes  —  180-  260-  and  360-gal. 
capacities.  They  are  semi-self-con¬ 
tained  milk  coolers,  featuring  low- 
pouring  height  with  easy  adaptability 
to  pipeline  milking;  tilt-away  top 
is  standard  equipment.  EMIL  STEIN¬ 
HORST  &  SONS,  INC.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


6.  Piper  &  Paine,  manufacturers 
of  FORK  LIFT  TRUCKS,  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  “build-it-yourself”  kit 
for  converting  a  tractor  into  a  handy 
fork-lift  at  small  cost.  Designed  to 
fit  I.  H.  Models  A,  Super  A,  100,  130 
and  140,  it  can  be  installed  by  a 
farmer  or  dealer  in  a  few  hours. 
PIPER  &  PAINE,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


i 
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7.  ZERO’S  “SHORTY”  —  90-gal. 
vacuum  automatic  bulk  milk  cooler  — 
is  designed  especially  to  enable  the 
dairyman  with  a  small  herd  to  go 
bulk  at  economical  cost;  can  fit  into 
even  the  smallest  milk  house.  Meas¬ 
ures  only  2  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  4  ft. 
8j/2  in.  in  overall  length.  ZERO 
CORP.,  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  A 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


NAME . 

ADDRESS  ... 
March  7,  1959 


WANTED 

1000  RUPTURED  MEN 
TO  MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — A  Doctor’s  In¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who  will 
test  it  a  $3.50  Truss  at  no  cost.  This 
invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no  elastic 
belts,  or  leather  bands.  It  holds  rup¬ 
ture  up  and  in.  Is  comfortable  and 
easy  to  wear.  After  using  it  many 
report  entire  satisfaction.  Any  reader 
of  this  paper  may  test  the  Doctor’s 
Invention  for  30  days  and  receive  the 
separate  $3.50  Truss  at  no  cost.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
invention — return  it,  but  be  sure  to 
keep  the  $3.50  Truss  for  your  trouble. 
If  you  are  ruptured  just  write  the 
Physician’s  Appliance  Co.,  9553  Koch 
Bldg.,  2906  Main  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 

People  60  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000 
life  insurance  policy  to  help  take 
care  of  final  expenses  without  bur¬ 
dening  your  family  . 

Handle  entirely  by  mail.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  No  one  will  call. 


Write  today,  simply  giving  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Mail  to  Old  American  Ins.  Co.,  1  West 
9th,  Dept.  L320N,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


No  Investment, 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
air,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
'acation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

Tanners  shoe  co. 

136  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


P< 

Vi 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Life  insurance  protection  for 
Dad,  Mom  and  the  children 
all  in  ONE  policy  at  ONE 
low  premium.  Newborn  chil¬ 
dren  are  automatically  in¬ 
cluded  when  they  are  15  days 
old*  at  NO  INCREASE  IN 
PREMIUM. 


*’2  of  child’s  coverage  payable  if 
death  occurs  before  age  of  6 
months 
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Your  Grange-Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen : 

Please  send  complete  details  of  your 
new  Family  Life  Insurance  Plan. 

Name  _  Age _ 

St.  or  RD _ _ 


1 


City- 


State- 


R-64 
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New  Dental  Process 

Natural-looking,  perfect-fitting 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 

FALSE  PLATES 

made 
from 
your 

old  set 

in  24  hours  -  low  as 

New  professional  TRU  -  GRIP  method 
transforms  old,  cracked,  worn,  loose 
uppers  or  lowers  into  modern  dentures. 
FIND  OUT  HOW— FREE!  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  for  free  details 
and  good  news  for  denture-wearers. 

TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  U-2 
127  N.  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


ft.  i  ,  \  t 

'M 

AT  THE  LOW,  LOW  PRICES 
PAID  AT  GOV  T  SURPLUS  SALES 

Jttpt . $223  Tioctoii . $6S 

Tiucks . $212  Moloij . 99« 

Bools . $5.90  Airplanes ....  $346 

Fork-lifts . $197  Typewriters  $6.S0 

Compressors  .  $9.69  Generolors  it.Jt 


PAY  V  on  the  DOLLAR 

for  7  000’s  of  Useful  Items  of 

U.S.  GOV'T  SURPLUS 


You  BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S  Government  at  TREMENDOUS  savings.  Eliminate 
middlemen — Save  BIG  MONEY!  Pay  as  LOW  as  lc  on  the  dollar  or  less.  Our  Direc¬ 
tory  Gov’t  Surplus  Sales  lists  100’s  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  Gov’t  Surplus  Depots.  Many 
of  them  right  in  your  own  back  yard.  BUY  JEEPS,  sports  equipment,  hunting,  fishing 
and  photographic  equipment  and  supplies,  radio,  electronic  and  electrical  equipment, 
trucks,  boats,  airplanes.  Plumbing,  hardware,  office  equipment  &  supplies.  Tools,  ma¬ 
chinery.  furniture.  We  DO  NOT  sell  jeeps  or  other  surplus.  This  indexed  book  tells  how 
to  buy  Gov’t  Surplus  direct.  No  dealer  profits  to  pay.  Get  on  the  gravy  train  while  you, 

“Gov’t  Surplus  Directory’  *  AVIATION  SURPLUS,  Dept.  Rn-6  Box  789,  York,  Pa. 
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in, 

GET  PROMPT, 
EFFECTIVE 
RELIEF 

CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


5  USE 

(arth  -rite) 

WITH  WIT.  A.B.C.D 
&  EXTRACT  OF  ALFALFA 
SEND  $9.00,  FOR  A  FULL  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
OF  60  CAPSULES,  TO  DEPT.  P3 


f°»«uu  / 


‘♦"Ifgn  to 


CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC. 
4121  Putitan  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Farm  Poultry  Processing 


Care  in  plucking,  dressing  and  freezing 
puts  quality  in  the  finished  product. 

By  PAUL  MARGOLF 


MOST  everyone  realizes  that  it 
takes  a  good  bird  to  make  a 
good  broiler,  fryer  or  roaster 
—  or  turkey  or  duck.  It  has  to  be  bred 
right,  receive  plenty  of  proper  feed, 
have  air,  light  and  water,  and  be 
kept  free  of  diseases  and  parasites. 
Thereafter,  what  the  poultrymen 
does  with  the  bird  in  killing  and 
processing  determines  the  quality 
and  perhaps  price  of  the  carcass. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  quality 
is  required  in  poultry  being  sold  at 
the  farm  or  by  the  road;  only  it  — 
and  good  service  —  will  keep  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  back. 

If  a  poultrymen  were  buying  live 
birds  for  a  processing'  operation,  he 
would  be  certain  to  look  for  these 
conditions:  good  amount  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fleshing  and  fat,  presence  of 
bruises  and  breast  blisters,  number 
and  location  of  pin  feathers,  and  the 
amount  of  feed  in  the  crop.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  quite  important  to  cleaning 
the  eventual  carcass.  Just  as  if  he 
were  purchasing  live  birds  for  a 
slaughtering  operation,  the  poultry  - 


man  farmer  ought  to  make  sure  that 
the  above  factors  are  both  pleasing 
and  favorable  in  birds  of  his  own. 

Killing,  Dressing  and  Draining 

Killing  and  bleeding  are  not  in 
themselves  at  all  difficult  to  do  at  the 
farm.  Actual  killing  is  usually  done 
by  one  of  three  methods:  beheading 
with  axe,  dislocating  the  head  from 
the  neck  by  stretching  or  swinging, 
cutting  the  jugular  veins  from  the 
outside.  The  latter  is  much  the  best 
for  effectiveness  of  bleeding  and  also 
for  the  minimum  of  bruises.  A  shack: 
le  should  be  used  to  hold  the  birds, 
or  else  funnels. 

After  the  birds  are  killed  and  bled, 
there  comes  the  job  of  plucking.  Dry 
picking  is  very  good,  but  it  requires 
real  skill  in  debraining  the  birds  for 
release  of  the  feathers;  the  picking 
must  follow  a  very  orderly  method, 
too.  Wax  picking  is  also  very  useful. 
It  usually  follows  the  rough  picking 
of  the  dry  method  or  the  semi-scald. 
If  used  after  the  latter,  remember 
that  the  feathers  must  be  dried  be¬ 


fore  the  wax  is  applied.  Used  wax 
should  be  melted  down  for  reclama¬ 
tion.  With  so-called  hard  scalding, 
the  bird  is  immersed  in  180-degree 
water  for  about  five  seconds.  But  for 
sub-scalding,  the  temperature  is  re¬ 
duced  to  138-140  degrees  and  im¬ 
mersion  time  increased  to  half  a 
minute  or  more. 

For  the  popular  semi-scald  method 
of  plucking,  the  bird  is  usually  ready 
as  soon  as  she  has  stopped  struggling; 
dropping  of  the  wings  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  time  to  dip.  The  scalding  tank 
should  be  large  enough  to  immerse 
the  birds  thoroughly  and  allow  for 
some  rotation  of  them  in  the  water. 
The  latter  lets  the  water  work  into 
the  base  of  the  feathers.  For  broilers, 
a  30-  to  40-second  scald  at  124-126 
degrees  is  recommended;  for  fryers, 
40-50  seconds  at  126-128  degrees; 


roasters,  45-60  seconds  at  128-130  de¬ 
grees;  capons  and  fowl,  50-60  seconds 
at  130  degrees;  cocks,  60  seconds  at 
130;  and  turkeys,  40-50  seconds  at 
124-126  degrees.  The  feathers  may  be 
removed  quite  readily  either  by  hand 
or  by  machine.  After  the  initial  rough 
picking,  the  carcass  should  be  pinned 
and  singed. 

The  birds  should  be  drawn  as 
quickly  after  killing  and  picking  as 
possible;  it  is  much  easier  to  draw 
a  bird  before  rigor  sets  in. 

Cooling  Poultry  Meat 

It  is  essential  that  the  body  tem¬ 
perature  of  fresh  dressed  poultry  be 
reduced  to  35  degrees  Fahrenheit  or 
lower  soon  after  killing,  picking  and 
drawing.  Slow  cooling  will  develop 
bacteria  and  cause  decomposition 
of  the  poultry,  injuring  the  flavor  and 


Which  will  you  have,  Grade  A  (left)  or  Grade  B?  The  consumer  wants  A, 
and  in  both  production  and  processing  lie  the  means  of  satisfying  her. 


"Bird  Comfort”  boosts  your  profit  margin  in 
MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  poultry  houses 


Your  birds  live  better,  and  so  do  you,  starting 
the  day  you  move  your  flock  into  a  new 
MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  factory-built 
poultry  house.  You  save  feed,  labor  and  birds. 
But  that  isn’t  all.  You  get  a  production  bonus 
on  every  dollar  you  invest. 

Only  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM 
quality  buildings  give  you  all  the  production 


conditions  you  want  at  so  low  a  price.  What’s 
more,  you  get  custom-like  features  that  save 
you  money  year  after  year;  strong,  water- 
resistant  materials;  factory-controlled 
workmanship;  complete  insulation  and  vapor 
sealing;  and  Masonite®  hardboard  panels  nailed 
and  glued  to  the  framing.  Send  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  FREE  information. 


POSITIVE  HAIL  DAMAGE  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  Your  fabricator  listed  in  coupon 
at  right  offers  positive  15-year  re¬ 
placement  guarantee  of  Masonite 
hardboard  roof  panels  —  another 
important  reason  for  choosing 
MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM 
factory-built  farm  buildings. 
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appearance  of  the  bird  at  the  retail 
market. 

To  reduce  the  body  temperature  of 
fresh  killed  birds,  they  can  be  cooled 
in  ice  water  or  tap  water,  packed  in 
crushed  ice,  or  hung  in  a  chill  room. 

A  rapid  method  of  cooling  poultry 
is  with  ice  water.  Three  to  four  hours 
are  sufficient,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  birds.  Birds  cooled  by  this 
method  absorb  much  water,  increas¬ 
ing  in  weight;  sometimes,  however, 
they  do  not  carry  well  on  the  market 
and  shrink  excessively  between  the 
time  of  dressing  and  consumption. 

For  dry  cooling  poultry,  tempera¬ 
tures  should  range  from  30  to  34  de¬ 
grees.  Temperatures  above  34  degrees 
invite  bacterial  action  because  the 
rate  of  cooling  is  so  slow.  Tempera¬ 
tures  lower  than  30  degrees  freeze 
the  wings  and  legs  so  that  they  have 
a  dark  brown  appearance;  the  carcass 
is  too  stiff  to  pack  well. 

Freezing,  Storing  and  Defrosting 

After  drawing  and  cooling,  proper 
packaging  helps  to  preserve  the  bird 
by  preventing  dehydration,  enzymatic 
changes,  loss  of  flavor  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  contamination  by  dirt  or 
bacteria.  The  wrapper  should  be  odor¬ 
less  so  as  not  to  impart  any  flavor  to 
the  food.  It  must  be  applied  closely 
and  neatly  to  the  surface  of  the 
meat.  The  wrapping  material  should 
be  waterproof  and  flexible  after  one 
year  of  storage  and  not  tear,  shatter 
or  de-laminate.  After  storage,  the 
product  should  have  a  bright,  fresh 
appearance  with  no  dehydration. 

Since  the  purpose  of  freezing  poul¬ 
try  is  to  maintain  and  to  preserve 
quality,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the 
product  in  the  freezer  before  deteri¬ 


orative  changes  take  place.  But  freez¬ 
ing  rates  are  not  so  critical  in  the 
case  of  poultry  as  they  are  for  some 
cuts  of  meats,  and  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Poultry  is  generally  froz¬ 
en  at  temperatures  between  zero  and 
20  below.  If  it  must  be  frozen  in  the 
storage  room,  boxes  are  piled  with 
stripping  not  less  than  an  inch  thick 
with  at  least  an  inch  of  space  on  the 
sides. 

If  well  piled  and  if  the  temperature 
of  the  compartment  is  zero  degree 


With  or  without  breast  blisters?  The 
carcass  to  the  rear  is  the  kind  to 
produce  for  successfid  sales. 


to  five  degrees  below,  from  72  to  96 
hours  must  be  allowed  for  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  boxed  poultry. 

When  freezing  is  complete  —  be 
sure  the  chickens  in  the  middle  area 
on  the  top  of  the  pile  are  frozen  well 
through,  remove  the  stripping  and 
make  the  pile  as  tight  as  possible  to 
minimize  air  movement  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  desiccation. 

Discoloration  of  Dressed  Poultry 
Meat 

During  the  freezing  and  defrosting 
process  of  poultry,  some  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  normally  contained  in  the  in- 


farm  building 
information  and  cost  estimates 


You  can  afford  to  step  up  to  modern  efficiency  with  new 
farm  buildings.  Send  in  the  coupon  below  and  get  full  in¬ 
formation — absolutely  free. 

m/vsontte: 

PANEL  S  X  S  "T"  EE  N/l 


FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 


I'  ~1 

|  LOCK-RITE  STRUCTURES,  INC.  SANTELLI  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

K.  C.  LYNCH.  INC.,  WILTON,  CONN. 

Please  send  complete  FIIEE  information  about  the  following  MASONITE  PANEL 
SYSTEM  farm  buildings:  □  poultry,  □  dairy,  □  swine,  □  machinery  storage. 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 

Town - State - 


Route - County - 

®Masonite  Corporotion — manufacturer  of  quality  panel  products. 
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lerior  of  the  bones  of  young  chickens 
leaches  out  through  spongy  areas, 
and  discolors  the  adjacent  tissues. 
This  in  no  way  affects  the  paya¬ 
bility  of  the  product,  because  the 
pigment  is  natural.  After  being 
cooked,  it  is  known  as  hematin;  it 
is  actually  responsible  for  the  cooked 
appearance  of  all  meats.  The  rate  of 
freezing  has  no  marked  influence  in 
preventing  this  discoloration.  It 
is  not  noticeable  in  older  birds 
because  the  bones  have  built  up 
heavier  calcification  deposits  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  leaching  of  the  pigment. 

Freezer  Burn 

Desiccation  occurs  rapidly  in  un¬ 
protected  foods  and  produces  changes 
which  are  very  noticeable.  Desicca¬ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  unevenly 
over  the  surface  produces  character¬ 
istic  light  spots  called  freezer  burn. 
It  often  occurs  very  unevenly  from 
the  skin  of  dressed  poultry.  The 
small  holes  left  by  the  removal  of 
feathers  may  turn  white;  these  may 
enlarge  until  the  become  very  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  theory  is  that  the 
uneven  desiccation  in  dressed  poul¬ 
try  occurs  because  there  is  a  layer 
of  fat  lying  immediately  under  the 
skin.  Removal  of  the  feathers  causes 
breaks  in  the  layer  of  fat.  Thus, 
water  evaporates  more  rapidly 
through  the  pores  left  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  feathers  and  leaves 
small  white  circular  desiccated  areas. 
The  best  preventive  action  is  to  wrap 
the  poultry  meat  in  a  moisture-proof 
wrapper  or  container. 

The  administration  of  female 


Inspection  of 
Interstate  Poultry 

Poultrymen  who  process  their  own 
birds  for  sale  within  their  own  State 
and  those  who  sell  their  own  birds  to 
out-of-state  homes,  restaurants,  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  are  entirely  exempt 
from  the  new  Federal  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  They  need  not  even  make 
application.  But  poultrymen  who  sell 
their  own  birds  to  out-of-state  chain 
stores  and  brokers  must  be  inspected, 
and  so  must  those  who  buy  live  birds 
for  resale  to  anyone  out-of-state.  The 
Federal  agency  in  the  Northeast  is  In¬ 
spection  Branch,  Poultry  Division,  A.M.S., 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  200  Customs 
Bldg.,  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Lesions,  bruises  and  contamination  are 
reported  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  bird 
rejection  thus  far.  Birds  with  evidence 
of  leucosis,  tuberculosis  or  generalized 
disease  are  always  rejected.  Those  with 
local  diseased  or  damaged  tissue  require 
only  proper  trimming. 


hormones  either  by  feeding  in  oil 
or  be  implantation  of  a  pellet  under 
the  skin  produces  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fat  deposits  of  the 
oird’s  body.  Following  the  discovery 
that  diethylstilbesterol  implanted  as 
a  pellet  under  the  skin  fattened  and 
tenderized  older  birds,  a  shecessfui 
search  soon  followed  for  other  estro¬ 
genic  compounds  which  could  be 
used  in  a  practical  feeding  program. 

The  feeding  of  female  hormones 
suppresses  the  male  characteristics. 
The  comb  and  wattles  are  reduced  in 
size  and  become  pale.  This  capon¬ 
like  condition  is  lost  as  soon  as  the 
feeding  of  the  hormone  is  discontin¬ 
ued.  A  procedure  which  has  been 
recommended  is  to  grow  cockerels  in 
the  normal  way  and  then  fatten  them 
by  means  of  hormone  feeding  two  or 
three  weeks  before  killing. 


How  to  Insure  Poultry  Health 


At  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  recent  poultry  health  confer¬ 
ence,  S.  A.  Edgar  of  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  recommended  im¬ 
munizing  replacement  chicks  against 
coccidiosis  by  inoculating  them  at 
three  days  of  age.  Followed  by  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  coccidiostat  up  to  six  weeks, 
he  said,  it  reduces  losses,  cuts  medi¬ 
cation  costs,  and  immunizes  prior  to 
the  times  of  other  stresses.  Dr. 
Edgar’s  recommendation  was  ques¬ 
tioned  in  a  panel  discussion,  however, 
and  agreement  was  not  even  reached 
on  whether  or  not  E.  acervulina  is  a 
major  cause  of  coccidiosis.  The  cocci¬ 
diosis  issue  was  not  resolved.  Dr. 
George  Fadoul  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  did  warn  against  feed¬ 
ing  sulfaquinoxaline  at  anything  but 
low  levels. 

M.  S.  Cover  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  declared  that  infectious 
hepatitis  affecting  birds  10  weeks  or 
older  first  causes  white  or  yellow 
lesions  on  the  liver  and  then  cull 
birds  and  fewer  and  poorer  eggs.  For 
treatment,  he  recommended  300 
grams  of  NF-180  in  each  ton  of  feed 
for  at  least  a  week.  Infectious  syno¬ 
vitis,  Dr.  Cover  declared,  usually 
affects  younger  birds,  from  four  to 
12  weeks.  Eventually  causing  lame¬ 
ness  and  stiffness  of  joints,  it  is  early 
revealed  by  the  droppings  becoming 
green,  he  said.  His  treatment  for 
synovitis  was  200  grams  of  Aureo- 
mycin  per  ton  of  feed  for  five  to 
seven  days,  or  100  grams  potentiated. 
E.  Price  of  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Co.  ex¬ 
plained  that  antibiotics  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  “potentiated’,  i.e.,  made  more 
powerful,  by  reducing  the  calcium  in 
birds’  ration  for  no  more  than  a 
week;  calcium  interferes  with  anti¬ 
biotic  absorption.  Adding  Terreph- 


thalic  acid  to  the  ration  also  poten¬ 
tiates  antibiotics,  Dr.  Price  reported. 

Roy  Luginbuhl  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  doubted  that  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  would  adopt  vaccination 
against  chronic  respiratory  disease 
even  though  it  has  proven  85  per 
cent  effective  in  laboratory  tests. 
Poultrymen  favor  the  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics,  he  said,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  results  only  in  checking,  not  cur¬ 
ing,  the  disease.  Citing  testing  and 
segregation,  small  lot  testing,  and 
chemotherapy  as  three  other  possible 
means  of  CRD  control,  Dr.  Luginbuhl 
said  that  when  antibiotic  treatment  is 
stopped,  the  disease  comes  back, 
often  at  a  higher  rate.  The  treatment 
also  leads  to  development  of  resistant 
organisms,  he  declared.  S.  B.  Hitch- 
ner  of  American  Scientific  Labora¬ 
tories  felt  that  any  one  of  the  four 
tests  to  detect  PPLO  organisms  in 
breeding  flocks  could  determine  the 
CRD  status  of  a  breeding  flock.  They 
are  not  used  on  single  birds  per  se, 
he  said;  removal  of  individual  re¬ 
actors  does  not  clean  up  infection. 
For  maintaining  a  clean  breeding 
flock,  Dr.  Hitchner  recommended  a 
careful  management  program,  rear¬ 
ing  chicks  in  lots  of  200  to  500,  test¬ 
ing,  and  elimination  of  infected  pens. 

Reporting  that  roundworms  cause 
most  damage  when  in  their  larval 
stage,  W.  M.  Reid  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  recommended  piperazine 
as  a  treatment  whenever  the  birds 
were  definitely  infested.  Against  tape¬ 
worms,  he  recommended  control  of 
the  insects  which  act  as  hosts  during 
part  of  their  life  cycle.  Dr.  Reid 
would  also  treat  birds  for  tapeworms 
when  needed,  but  he  advocated  good 
management  as  the  first  step  in  con¬ 
trol.  Richard  Warren 
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FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 
LARGE  EGGS  •  HIGHER  PROFITS 


WENE 

We’ve  been  supplying  poultrymen  with  WENE  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  for  over  40  years.  We’ve  constantly  improved  this 
breed  with  the  best  of  Leghorn  bloodstrains  to  give  you  these 
advantages:  Early  production.  High  sustained  performance. 

Continuous  large  egg  size.  Exceptional  resistance  to  disease. 

You  get  top  production  under  any  farm  conditions. 

WEINEcross  MINORCA-LEGHORNS,  one  of  the  hardiest  hy-  . 

brids,  is  outstanding  for  vigor,  strength  and  liveability.  Birds  mature  early,  give 
large  chalk  white  eggs  on  a  sustained  high  profit  basis. 


Top  Quality  BROWN  EGGS  from  vigorous,  highest  production  stock. 

Silver  Columbian  EGGcross  This  heavy  breed  New  Hampshire*  Wene  New  Hamps  are  fa- 

white  sex-link  pullet  gives  10  to  12  months  mous  for  extra  early  production  of  large  eggs, 

heavy  production  of  beautiful  glowing  brown  Low  laying-house  mortality  and  high  flock 

eggs  that  bring  peak  prices.  averages  put  these  birds  in  the  "must"  class. 


WENE 


MEAT  Broilers  Roasters  Capons 

•  Vantress-White  Rock  Cross  •  White  Cornish  Cross 

•  Dominant  White  MEATcross  •  New  Hampshires  and  White  Rocks 

Write  for  FREE  Literature  On  WENE  Egg  Bred,  Dual  Purpose  and  Meat  Line  Chicks 

CHICKS  Vineland  Cl,  N.  J. 

Over  40  Years  of  Dedication  to  the  Poultryman 


I N  VESTIGATE 


PULLETS  -  NOW! 


Now  you  can  devote  your  entire  plant 
to  profit-making  production  only.  Elimin¬ 
ate  the  risk,  time  and  labor  of  raising 
baby  chicks  to  egg  production  capacity. 
Do  away  with  unproductive  brooding 
space  and  concentrate  on  egg  production 
alone.  We  do  the  work,  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  furnish  you  with  pro¬ 
duction-ready  pullets  in  any  of  the 
famous  Parmenter  Breeds  or  Cross  Breeds 
on  the  day  you  want  them  —  ready  to 
go  to  work  for  you. 

PARMENTER  R.  I.  REDS 

PARMENTER  MASS.  WHITES 

PARMENTER  SEX  LINK  CROSS 

PARMENTER  GOLDEN  SEX 
LINK  CROSS 

NO  OBLIGATION! 

Just  drop  us  a  card  or  phone  us.  Tell 
us  how  many  started  pullets  of  what 
breed  or  crossbreed  you  want  and  when 
you  want  them.  We'll  send  full  infor¬ 
mation  or,  if  you  wish,  our  representa¬ 
tive  will  call. 

PHONE:  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Iteds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross,  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McA  LIST  ER  V I LL  E,  PA. 


TURKEYS 

Broad  Breast  Bronze;  Broad  Whites; 
&  Beltsville  Whites  —  leading  strains. 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults,  High 
livability;  superior  market  quality.  Car 
delivery  in  quantity  lots.  Phone  29-J. 

U.  S.  APPROVED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 
HILLTOP  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  1,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


America  s 

flRST 

SIX, 

LINK 


Since  Hall  Bros,  introduced  the 
Sex  Link  this  great  cross  has  be¬ 
come  an  all-time  favorite  with 
brown  egg  producers.  Every  chick 
comes  from  flocks  supervised  by 
our  own  poultrymen.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  and  price  list.  Box  40. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  DAY 
OLD  and  STARTED 


The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
ietret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
WANTED  ALIVE;  Guinea  Fowl.  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


the  "soft  water"  touch 


AUTOMATICALLY 


Regeneration  is  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  -  REGULARLY, 
in  a  NEW  LOW  COST 
DIAMOND  JR.  25,000 
grain  Water  Softener. 
Fully  Guaranteed,  Im-J 
mediate  DELIVERY. 
Write 

JR. 


LIST  PRICE  $245.00  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


fi.  APP1C  M  1  C 

CORNISH  KINGS 

More  Weight!  More  Meat! 

Cornish  Kings  are  the  proven  addition  to  the 
Garrison  line  of  specialized  crosses  for 
meat  production — and  what  a  marvel  they 
are  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  demand  for 
real  premium  quality  in  Rock  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  caponettes  and  roasters. 
Cornish  Kings  pack  plenty  of  wallop  in 
growth  and  feed  conversion — for  they  are 
three-quarter  pure  Cornish,  right  out  of 
our  selection  pressure  breeding  pens.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Send  10<f  for 
new  book  "How  to  Run  a  One-Man 
Broiler  Business.”  Ask  for  free  copy  of 
"How  to  Use  Cornish  Crosses.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT 


and  comfort  at  work  or 
of  action,  peace  of  mind  Y\; 
play.  Proven,  patented  \ 
Miller  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  and  Night  —  will 
bring  you  lasting  relief,  has 
helped  thousands.  For  FREE 
fates  in  plain  wrapper,  send 
name  and  address  to: 


FREE 

FACTSl 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM 


-  GOSLI  NG§  ___________ 

WHITE  CHINESE  $1.35  —  EM  DENS  $1.60 
20%  WITH  ORDER,  BALANCE  C.  0.  D. 
WETHLI  GOOSE  FARM,  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-  ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTRAWHITES - 

LEGHORNS  $6.99;  PULLETS  $13.99;  ASSORTED 
includes  Heavies  $4.99;  SURPLUS  $1.49. 
CATALOG.  99  OFFERS. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Capons ,  Cockerels  or  Layers 


How  would  income  from  raising  of 
poultry  for  layers  compare  with  rais¬ 
ing  of  cockerels  and  capons? 

Pennsylvania  s.  b.  f. 

To  compare  possible  returns  from 
layers,  cockerels  and  capons,  the  best 
approach  is  to  look  at  the  feed  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  type  bird. 

A  Leghorn  layer  consumes  about 
110  pounds  of  feed  from  the  time 
it  hatches  until  the  time  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  of  egg  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  you  should  be  able  to 
sell  at  least  15  dozen  eggs  from  her, 
and  still  have  her  for  sale  after  the 
year  of  lay  is  over.  At  an  average  of 
four  cents  per  pound,  her  feed  would 
cost  $4.40.  With  eggs  at  40  cents  a 
dozen,  her  productive  return  would 
be  $6.00;  she  might  herself  be  worth 
40  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
would  leave  $2.00  income  over  the 
cost  of  her  feed. 

A  cockerel  raised  to  a  weight  of 
three  and  one-half  pounds  consumes 
10  pounds  of  feed  at  a  cost  of  40 
cents.  It  would  sell  then  for  perhaps 
18  cents  a  pound,  returning  63  cents. 
This  would  leave  a  net  over  feed  cost 
of  23  cents  a  bird.  You  could  raise 
at  least  six  lots  of  cockerels  while 
you  were  keeping  one  lot  of  layers, 
however,  so  during  the  same  period 
of  time  the  return  from  cockerels 
would  be  six  times  23  cents,  or  $1.38. 

A  capon  would  need  to  be  kept 
until  it  was  seven  or  eight  months 


old  to  attain  full  weight  and  ma¬ 
turity.  During  this  time  it  would  eat 
about  60  pounds  of  feed  costing  $2.40, 
and  would  then  weigh  about  eight 
pounds.  If  it  could  be  sold  for  40 
cents  a  pound,  the  total  return  would 
be  $3.20,  leaving  80  cents  margin 
over  feed  cost.  You  could  raise  two 
lots  of  capons  while  keeping  one 
group  of  layers,  thus  realizing  $1.60 
compared  with  $2.00  for  the  layer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  returns 
over  feed  costs,  the  advantage  be¬ 
longs  to  the  layer.  I  would  consider 
it  to  be  the  most  reliable  poultry 
enterprise  of  the  three  you  are  con¬ 
sidering.  From  the  standpoint  of 
housing  efficiency,  however,  cockerels 
might  have  an  advantage.  One  could 
crowd  in  more  of  them  than  layers 
and  increase  the  net  by  about  25  per 
cent.  Capons  could  not  be  crowded 
additionally,  however. 

The  egg  market  is  more  stable  than 
either  the  cockerel  or  capon  mar¬ 
ket,  and,  with  good  management  and 
good  stock,  the  egg  production  would 
most  likely  exceed  15  dozen.  This  in 
turn  would  materially  increase  the 
net  income;  feed  requirements  would 
not  go  up  proportionally.  Keep  away 
from  poultry  meat  production  unless 
you  have  a  special  outlet  that  will 
pay  a  premium  for  your  product 
either  at  retail  or  wholesale. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Seeks  Members  of 
Bradley  Family 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could 
help  us. 

If  there  are  any  Bradleys  living 
in  or  around  Warren  County,  N.  Y., 
and  can  prove  their  ancestry  back  to 
Nathaniel  and  Mercy  (Bennett) 
Bradley,  would  they  please  write 
to  me7 

Nathaniel  and  his  wife  had  three 
children  that  I  know  of,  and  there 
were  some  left  in  New  York  State. 
Thaddeus  Warsaw,  Nathaniel  and  a 
daughter  all  went  west  to  Minnesota 
in  the  middle  and  late  eighteenth 
century.  The  daughter  was  a  Mrs. 
Davis  and  she  had  one  daughter  Eva, 
who  kept  ail  the  family  records.  But 
she  passed  away  several  years  ago 
and  we  never  knew  what  became  of 
her  personal  belongings.  Nathaniel 
was  either  wounded  or  killed  in  the 
Sioux  Indian  War  in  Minnesota. 
Thaddeus,  who  was  my  husband’s 
grandfather,  was  wounded  in  the 
Civil  War  and,  after  being  let  out  of 
i  service,  came  to  Minnesota  where 
he  married  Edith  Jenkins  in  1868 
and  settled  at  Ada,  later  moving  to 
California. 

He  had  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  Lillian  Mercy  (my  hus¬ 
band’s  mother)  who  married  Thomas 
Brannan  and  immigrated  to  Canada 
in  1909;  she  had  six  children  all 
settled  in  the  Rainy  River  District. 
The  other  daughter,  Emma,  is  now 
living  in  California. 

I  hope  this  is  enough  background 
so  that  anyone  having  the  name 
Bradley  may  be  able  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  he  or  she  is  distantly  related  to  us. 
We  have  always  wondered  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  rest  of  the  Bradley 
family  who  stayed  in  New  York 
State. 

Mrs.  Thaddeus  Brannan 
RR  1,  Stratton,  Ontario,  Canada 


1958  Poultry  Ration: 

23  Million  Tons 

Poultry  rations  continued  to  be  the 
largest  sellers  among  manufactured 
feeds  during  1958.  Of  the  40  million 
tons  produced  in  all,  23.2  million,  or 
58  per  cent,  were  for  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Layers  ac¬ 
counted  for  13.2  million  tons,  33  per 
cent  of  all  production,  and  broilers 
were  next  with  eight  million  tons,  or 
20  per  cent.  Two  million  tons,  or  five 
per  cent,  were  made  for  turkeys. 
Much  smaller  amounts  went  to  other 
classes  of  poultry.  In  addition,  birds 
received  much  feed  grown  and  used 
directly  on  farms. 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  feed 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  for  dairy  cattle,  and  14 
per  cent  for  swine.  Beef  cattle  and 
sheep  accounted  for  about  six  per 
cent.  Horses,  dogs,  cats,  mink,  rabbits 
and  other  small  animals  took  almost 
five  per  cent. 

Production  of  so-called  manufac¬ 
tured  feeds  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  almost  steadily  in  the  past 
decade.  There  were  slight  cutbacks 
only  in  1953  and  1955.  Since  1949, 
when  28.5  million  tons  were  manu¬ 
factured,  production  has  increased 
40  per  cent.  Manufactured  feed  ac¬ 
counts  for  an  estimated  third  of  all 
feed  consumed  by  farm  animals  in 
the  United  States. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

March  7-14 — International  Flower 
Show,  New  York  Coliseum,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

March  11-12  —  Short  course  and 
symposium  on  peach  and  apple  thin¬ 
ning,  Blake  Hall,  N.  J.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  21  —  Beef  and  Sheep  Pro¬ 
ducers  Day,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Basic  Training 
for  Officer  Duck 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  had  our 
kind  of  trouble.  For  10  years,  we 
have  had  a  pet  drake,  Officer  Duck, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  loves 
us  or  hates  us.  He  follows  me  all 
around,  and  whenever  he  sees  me 
coming  hurries  to  meet  me  —  full 
steam  ahead  —  with  neck  pumping 
and  beak  working  overtime.  But 
there’s  a  hitch  to  this  love. 

We  also  have  two  Bassett  hounds 
who  are  housed  in  the  barnyard 
where  Officer  Duck  reigns.  I  could 
never  go  to  feed  them  in  safety,  for 
Officer  Duck  heckled  me  seriously 


Officer  Duck  is  at  last  tamed. 


by  clapping  hard  against  my  legs 
with  his  wings.  More  vexing,  he  bit 
my  legs  and  ankles  black  and  blue. 

I  tried  treating  him  with  kindness, 
petting  him,  scratching  his  head  and 
talking  sweetly  to  him.  This  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  immensely.  My  hus¬ 
band,  by  the  way,  could  not  get 
within  10  feet  of  him,  and  thus,  was 
safe  from  Officer  Duck’s  amour.  I 
tried  everything  from  grabbing  Of¬ 
ficer  by  the  beak  and  flinging  him 
into  the  distance  to  giving  him  a 
swift  kick  when  he  flapped  or  bit 
me.  But  this  got  me  nowhere:  he 
would  come  back  with  10  times  more 
force. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  getting  rid 
of  him  when  one  day  I  accidentally 
found  the  cure.  While  I  was  feeding 
my  hounds,  Officer  Duck  went  for  my 
legs.  But  I  beat  him  to  it.  I  stepped 
on  his  neck  and  held  him  down,  let¬ 
ting  him  up  only  just  this  side  of 
suffocation.  He  was  a  surprised  and 
relieved  duck  when  I  released  him. 
Whenever  he  played  tricks  or  showed 
duck  love  for  me  after  that,  I  quickly 
stepped  on  his  neck. 

I  now  have  both  the  love  and  re¬ 
spect  of  Officer  Duck.  He  behaves 
like  a  gentleman  should  behave  when 
a  lady  comes  into  his  barnyard. 

MRS.  R.  J.  M. 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
now  made  both  of  his  annual  visits  to 
Congress,  one  to  tell  his  story  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Comittee,  and  the 
other  to  repeat  it  for  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee. 

He  was  told  by  House  Agriculture 
Committee  chairman  Harold  Cooley 
(D.,  N.  C.),  “we  will  give  you  all  the 
authority  you  need,  but  none  that 
you  want.”  He  was  told  by  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  chairman 
Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.)  that  his  pro¬ 
gram  would  “break”  farmers. 

Benson  was  pushing  his  latest 
recommendations  which  take  the 
American  Farm  Bureau’s  program 
for  basing  farm  price  supports  on 
market  prices  rather  than  on  parity, 
and  carry  it  considerably  farther. 
Benson  would  peg  supports  at  be¬ 
tween  75  and  90  per  cent  of  average 
market  prices  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  The  Farm  Bureau 
wanted  a  flat  90  per  cent. 

The  secretary  said  that  market 
prices  must  be  permitted  to  prevail 
or  farmers  will  continue  to  price 
themselves  out  of  the  market,  mak¬ 
ing  government  storehouses  their  ma¬ 
jor  customer.  He  said  price  supports 
should  merely  protect  against  sud¬ 
den  and  disastrous  drops  in  market 
prices,  but  should  not  set  price  levels. 

The  opposition  had  no  program  set 
to  counter  the  secretary’s,  but  on  the 
Senate  side  particularly,  his  critics 
ripped  into  him  for  spending  count¬ 
less  billions  while  farm  problems 
grew  worse  and  worse. 

Benson’s  opponents  were  working 
on — and  trying  to  gain  support  for — 
a  Brannan  Plan  method  of  price  sup¬ 
ports,  under  which  farm  products 
would  sell  for  whatever  they  would 
bring  and  the  government  would 
make  direct  payments  to  farmers  to 
make  up  the  difference  between 
average  market  prices  and  support 
levels.  It  was  not  certain  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  mechanism  would  in 
fact  turn  out  to  be  the  major  alterna¬ 
tive  program. 

The  so-called  self-help  plans,  pai'- 
ticularly  for  milk,  under  which  farm¬ 
ers  would  tax  themselves  and  pay  for 
their  own  price  supports  as  well  as 
administering  them  through  lepre- 
sentatives,  and  the  multiple'  price 
plans,  particularly  for  wheat,  were 
very  much  in  the  running. 

H:  H* 

In  connection  with  the  farm  de¬ 
bate,  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D.,  Mo.), 


bitter  Benson  opponent,  released 
some  startling  figures  gathered  by 
the  Libarary  of  Congress. 

Benson  has  been  saying  that  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  be  in  such  a  mess  if 
Congress  had  given  him  the  pro¬ 
grams  he  wanted  to  administer,  so 
Symington  had  the  neutral  Library 
of  Congress  look  into  just  what  Ben¬ 
son  has  asked  for  and  received 
from  Congress.  It  turned  out  that,  in 
his  six  years  as  Agriculture  Secretary, 
Benson  has  asked  Congress  for  53 
different  things  by  way  of  new  legis¬ 
lation.  The  surprising  fact  was  that 
he  got  48  of  his  requests  and,  of  the 
five  he  did  not  get,  not  a  single  one 
was  a  major  price-support  program 
recommendation. 

From  Symington’s  point  of  view,  this 
proves  that  Benson  has  failed  with 
the  laws  he  wanted  to  work  with. 
From  a  neutral  point  of  view,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  Benson’s  ability  to  get 
what  he  wants,  since  he  has  been 
working  with  hostile  Congresses  all 
the  time,  even  in  the  first  two  years 
when  his  own  party  was  in  control. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ever  achieved  such  a 
high  percentage  of  success  even  with 
friendly  Congresses.  Harry  Lando 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives . $4.95 

Poultryman’s  Manual, 

J.  W.  Bailey .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  Poultry  Assn., 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Wentworth,  N.  H., 
emphasized  that,  if  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  would  induce  Americans  to 
eat  just  one  more  egg  per  week,  per 
capita  consumption  would  be  back 
up  around  400  per  year.  Nine  billion 
more  eggs  and  perhaps  45  million 
more  layers  would  be  needed.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  are  the 
greatest  needs  of  today’s  poultry 
world,  Fletcher  implied. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 


We  have  thousands 


of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction:  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms, Inc, 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  EGG  PRODUCERS! 

HUBBARD’S  NEW 

PULLET 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer — she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  #496. 


FREE  FOLDER— write  direct  to  Box  12 

I^UBBARO  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  CUckA  LANCASTER,  PA. 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here's  real  "eatin’  size"  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  io  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We’ve  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 

NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 


Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


BY  BETH 


March  7,  1959 
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ikf  NATURAL 

|fCff  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  ’ 

LowAs 

New  Professions  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful-  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched ,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
oryn  ilffe  MfUJETV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLnil  nu  lYlUnL  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-693 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

*  Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  ..... 


ON 
READING 
GLASSES 


J 


3  PAIRS  FOR 
THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 
A  family  kit:  one  pair  for 
Close  reading;  one  pair  for  normal  use;  one 
pair  for  distant  viewing.  Handsome  frames, 
OPTIC  ALE  Y -GROUND  and  precision  polished 
magnifying  lenses.  Each  pair  has  a  different 
strength.  Do  fine  needlework,  read  smallest 
print  or  distant  signs  with  ease.  Fits  every 
head.  IMPORTANT!  STATE  AGE.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  or  money  back  in  10  days.  SEND  NO 
MONEY — Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage  or  send 
cash,  money  order  or  check  and  save  postage. 

KLEEN  SALES, 

20  W.  JACKSON,  Dept.  42.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


UlflLL  PflKfc 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — '/3  to  V2  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 
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216  S'* 
PLASTIC 


Regular  price 
of  9  x  12-ft, 
heavy  trans¬ 
parent  Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 

- our  special 

low  Sale  price, 
two  for  $1.00! 
Protects  rugs, 

_  furniture  & 

floors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug¬ 
gy,  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
aprons,  tablecloths,  lampshades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 

Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof - clean  with  damp 

cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams!  Send$1.00 
plus  25c  for  pstg.  &  hldg.  or  $1.25  for  two  9  xl 2  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  &  M  CO.  Bept.  PL-3oi 881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ozb 


YOUR 


Cl/lkJ  DRY?  INFLAMED? 
ilYlri  SORE?  ITCHY? 

Your  skin  is  tender  tissue.  .  .it  requires 
special  care  when  disturbed.  A  longtime 
favorite  on  the  famous  B  &  T  list  is 
CALENDULA  OINTMENT.  .  .it  acts  not 
only  to  SOOTHE  but  to  HEAL!  Calen¬ 
dula’s  remarkable  action  works  to  check 
infection,  to  soothe  inflamed  tissue,  to 
speed  complete  healing.  For  your  skin — 
and  baby’s  itchy  diaper  rash — use  the 
soothing  aids  of  CALENDULA  OINT¬ 
MENT.  Send  $1  for  Special  Introductory 
Offer.  BOERICKE  &  TAFEL, 

Dept.  A,  1011  Arch  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


DCun  I  U I  KIC  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanizeo 
nCIlU  L  V  I  llu  Steel.  All  sizes  and  style*. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazine*  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


t4  INCHES  TALL 


214.  LOVELY  LINENS.  Full  cro¬ 
chet  and  embroidery  directions. 
214  Hot  iron  transfer.  25  cents. 


TO  CROCHET 
AND 

EMBROIDER 


2259.  LUSCIOUS  FRUIT  color  stamp-ons. 
No  embroidery.  Four  stamp-ons,  each 
6V2  x4V2  inches.  Full  instructions.  25  cts. 


COLOR 
TRANSFER 


221.  CUTEST  BUNNIES  EVER!  pat¬ 
tern  pieces,  etc.,  for  bunny  and  out¬ 
fits.  25  cents. 


2275 

SIZES  4-6-8 

2271  &  2275.  HALTER  FROCKS,  mother 
and  daughter,  with  color  stamp-on 
butterflies.  2271  includes  three  sizes: 
14,  16,  18.  For  2275,  sizes:  4,  6,  8  inclu¬ 
sive.  Sewing  directions  and  stamp-on. 
Each  pattern,  25  cents. 


Stamp  On 

2259 


2167.  LOVELY  ROSE  X-STITCH.  Hot 
iron  embroidery  transfers;  two, 
13  x  14  inches;  two  9x6  inches. 
Color  chart.  25  cents. 


144 

144.  CROCHET  CENTERPIECE, 
lovely;  21  in.  Full  instructions. 
25  cents. 

108.  NEW  X-STITCH  APRON. 
Transfer  for  border;  apron  tissue. 
All  instructions.  25  cents. 

Cross-Slilch 
Embroidery 


5094.  SUNBONNET  QUILT  appliques.  Full  tracing 
and  quilt  instructions.  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name,  full 
address,  pattern  numbers.  Send 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  1st  class  mailing,  add  10 
cents  per  pattern. 


5935.  LACY  FILET  CHAIR  SET.  Filet 
5935  chart;  crochet  directions.  25  cents. 


1959  NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM,  25  cents. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Small  Boy  in  Bed 

His  eyes  are  glazed,  his  brow  is  hot;  he  will  not  smile  or  play; 

He  does  not  eat  or  care  to  drink;  he’s  been  like  that  all  day. 

No  sooner  does  the  doctor  come,  than  cooler  grows  the  head; 

He’s  hungry  and  he’s  thirsty  and  he’s  bouncing  on  the  bed! 

APO,  New  York  —  Viola  Conklin 


Massachusetts  Election  Cake 


March  is  Town  Meeting  time  in 
Massachusetts;  town  election  time, 
too,  when  we  choose  our  selectmen. 
It  was  once  the  custom  on  Town  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  for  the  village  baker  to 
make  and  sell  a  special  fancy  bread, 
called  Election  Cake.  It  was  really  a 
“raised”  cake  and  it  appeared  on  days 
of  state  and  national  elections  too. 
In  still  earlier  times,  Election  Cake 
was  sometimes  served  free  at  the 
polls. 

It  took  the  Woman  and  Home  Page 
to  bring  together  a  neighbor’s  family, 
about  a  mile  down  our  long  winding 
street,  and  our  family.  Mrs.  M.  — 
asked  my  aunt  if  she  perhaps  had 
a  recipe  for  the  old  Election  Cake. 

Mr.  M.  —  is  famous  here  for  his 
flowers  and  strawberries.  Mrs.  M — 
herself  remembers  the  baker’s  cart 
stopping  at  the  door  in  her  child¬ 
hood;  how  delicious  that  cake  tasted, 
and  smelled  too.  For  three  or  four 
days  before  Town  Election  Day  you 
could  smell  it  baking,  its  sweetness 
drifting  down  on  the  wind. 


My  Aunt’s  cousin,  a  fine  cook,  had 
a  recipe  for  Election  Cake,  which, 
made  not  exactly  as  in  the  old  days, 
is  still  considered  to  be  fairly  close. 

Election  Cake 

Use  1  cake  yeast;  1  cup  lukewarm 
milk;  Vz  cup  shortening;  1  cup  sugar; 
1  well-beaten  egg,  1  teaspoon  salt; 

1  teaspoon  nutmeg;  Vz  cup  sliced 
citron;  Vz  cup  chopped  raisins;  about 

2  cups  bread  flour. 

Make  a  batter  of  the  yeast  cake, 
milk  and  1  cup  of  the  bread  flour.  Let 
this  rise  until  light  (about  two 
hours)  in  a  warm  place.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  with  the  butter  and  egg.  Com¬ 
bine  the  two  mixtures.  To  this  add 
the  salt,  nutmeg,  citron  and  raisins, 
plus  the  second  cup  of  flour.  The  re¬ 
sulting  batter  should  be  similar  to 
that  for  a  regular  cake. 

Put  batter  into  a  greased  pan;  let 
it  rise  for  about  three  hours.  (Use 
pan  big  enough  for  the  risen  dough.) 
Bake  45  minutes  in  a  moderate-to-hot 
oven.  Ruth  Tirrell 


Come  Spring 
Come  Molasses 

Here’s  a  good  spring  tonic:  mo¬ 
lasses  in  desserts!  What’s  more, 
you’ll  enjoy  these  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  recipes. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  Molasses  Pie 

Use  Vz  cup  sugar;  %  cup  flour;  2 
tablespoons  butter;  !4  cup  boiling 
water;  Vi  cup  New  Orleans  molasses; 
!4  teaspoon  soda. 

With  the  fingers,  work  the  butter, 
flour  and  sugar  together  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  quite  crumbly.  Separately, 
mix  water,  molasses  and  soda  to¬ 
gether  briskly.  Combine  both  mix¬ 
tures,  but  do  not  beat.  Turn  into  un¬ 
baked  pastry  shell  and  bake  30 
minutes  at  325  degrees  F. 

Quakertown  Pie 

For  those  who  like  Shoofly  Pie, 
here  is  a  “gooey”  first  cousin. 

Use  1  cup  brown  sugar;  3  level 
tablespoons  of  flour;  Vz  cup  molasses; 
1  beaten  egg;  2  cups  hot  water. 

Mix  all  ingredients  in  a  pan  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Add  1  teaspoon  of 
soda.  Cool.  Then  pour  cooled  mix¬ 
ture  into  two  unbaked  pie  crusts. 
Now  comes  the  topping,  before  bak¬ 
ing. 

Crumb  Topping 

Use  2  cups  flour  (unsifted);  Vi  cup 
lard  or  vegetable  shortening;  XA  cup 
butter;  1  cup  brown  sugar. 

Mix  the  above  thoroughly  with  the 
hands.  Then  put  this  topping  over 
the  waiting  pies  in  the  tins.  Bake  in 
oven  at  350  degrees  F. 

Pennsylvania  Dorothy  Bruce 


Gray  squirrels  in  Winter  are  lively 
creatures,  whisking  themselves  and 
their  long  tails  all  through  the  tree 
landscape. 


What  is  lighter  than  dry  snow¬ 
flakes,  like  so  many  feathers,  blown 
on  the  crisp  cold  air.  Winter’s  thistle¬ 
down. 


Warm  socks  or  stockings  bring 
comfort  where  floors  are  cold.  And 
floors  without  a  cellar  beneath  can 
be  cold  indeed!  p.  s. 


Be  Comfortable,  Smart 


8192.  Graceful  bare-arm  dress  to  flatter 
the  shorter,  fuller  figure,  with  rounded  yoke, 
button-trimmed  pockets.  Brief  jacket  for 

cover-up. 

No  8192  is  in  sizes  14!4  to  2614 .  Size 

16 V2,  37  bust,  dress,  4%  yards  of  35-inch; 

bolero,  1%  yards.  25  cents. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and 
style  number;  do  not  forget  to  include 

sizes. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Send  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  Pattern 
Book,  35  cents,  Basic  FASHION. 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


t  ^  MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

■xJj 

V  V.  ✓ 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 

credit  deposit  im- 

V -y 

“  mediately  and  send 

passbook,  plus  bank- 

ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re- 
^  turn  mail. 

L)  POSTAGE  PAID 

BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . . 

□  Trust  Account  for _ ........... 


Name . 

Address.. 
City . 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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EAR  NOISES 

relieved! 

...thousands  report. 

Wonderful  relief  from  years 
of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing 
caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
head!  That’s  what  these  folks  v  ■ 

(jnany  past  70)  reported  after  using  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT. 
This  may  be  the  answer  to  your  nraver' 
NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with  your 
catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises:  Mucus 
dropping  in  throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  by 
mucus.  Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  day. 
Hear— but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  bel> 
ter  on  clear  days — worse  on  rainy  days,  or 
with  a  cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells, 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  or  others.’ 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
head,  you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our  past 
21  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PROOF 
OF  RELIEF  and  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept. 9 RN3, Davenport,  Iowa 


Backache  & 
Nerve  Tension 

SECONDARY  TO  KIDNEY  IRRITATION 

NEW  YORK — Thanks  to  new  scientific  formula¬ 
tion,  thousands  of  sufferers  may  now  escape  from 
severe  Backache,  Nervousness,  Tension,  Headache, 
Worry,  Loss  of  Sleep  and  that  old,  tired,  depressed 
feeling,  which  result  as  secondary  effects  from 
common  Kidney  and  Bladder  Irritations.  In  such 
cases,  NEW  IMPROVED  CYSTEX  usually  gives 
quick,  wonderful,  calming  relief  by  combating 
Irritating  germs  in  acid  kidney  eliminations  and 
by  relaxing,  analgesic  oain  relief.  Over  a  billion 
CYSTEX  tablets  used  by  young  and  old  prove 
safety  and  success.  Get  CYSTEX  from  your  drug¬ 
gist  today  without  prescription.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  See  how  fast  you  improve. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Unretouched  Photo:  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishingbut  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE !  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none— 
50,  yes  5d,  marvelous,'  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white  .  .  .  only 
$1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25  in  all ! 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than 
23,650,000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Oder  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  56*1  Box  881,  St. Louis,  Mo 


DIRECT  TO  YOU. ..EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDAI  E  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  920,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  n.y.  la 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  865-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WINTER  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  M  ILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— “THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE.”  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en-i 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave..j 
Dept,  C-73,  Milwaukee  12.  Wisconsin 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-50,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  X.  Y, _ 


ecu/  ___|  CAUE  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 
bEW  and  bAVE  blouse,  suit.  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  RODKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  M.  Y. 


Harris  Fa  Panorama  Snapdragons 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  "SHOW" 

You  can  win  “blue  ribbons”  from  everyone  who 
sees  it  with  a  display  of  Harris’  stunning  Panorama 
Snapdragons.  Their  rich  colors  and  the  tall  stately 
spikes,  packed  with  florets,  make  a  spectacular  dis¬ 
play.  Their  growth  is  so  husky  and  vigorous  that 
they  are  much  easier  to  grow  than  ordinary  snaps. 

Our  mixture  includes  crimson,  pink,  yellow, 
orange,  white  and  lavender. 

Seed  available  now — Potted  plants  after  May  15. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our 
Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

17  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  Y. 

1959  CATALOG  mw/ieady 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word:  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

March  21  closes  March  6 
April  4  Closes  March  20 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York.  _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment.  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5.00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I„  POplar  9-7996, _ 

GARDENER-Caretaker  wanted  for  private 
home  near  Middletown,  New  York.  Will  sup¬ 
ply  housing  accommodations,  furnished  or 
otherwise,  and  utilities.  Must  be  able  to  drive. 
State  salary  and  experience.  Write  to  Hous- 
ing  Office.  570  Grand  St.,  New  York  City. 
NURSE  MAID:  Manhasset,  Long  Island. 

Christian  family  seeks  refined  young  woman, 
care  of  upstairs,  light  laundry;  three  children, 
two  years  and  up.  Must  share  room  with 
eight  year  old  girl.  Salary  open.  Full  details 
to  BOX  1124,  Rural  New  York»r.  (N.  Y.-37) 
GIRL  Wanted:  Must  be  18  or  over.  No  bad 
habits.  Serious  and  honest,  have  excellent 
health  for  light  housework  on  farm.  Prefer¬ 
ably  Irish-Catholic  farm  girl.  BOX  1300  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _  (N.  Y.-37) 

LADY  Wanted:  General  housework.  Middle- 
aged  lady  preferred.  No  smoking  or  drinking. 
Private  room,  modern.  Two  in  family.  Husband 
and  wife  doctors.  Christians.  50  miles  from 
N  Y.  C.  References  required.  We  refer  any 
one  interested  to  two  ladies  who  have  worked 
in  our  home  for  10  years.  $150  per  month 
and  keep.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MATURE  woman  accustomed  to  living  in 
country,  as  housekeeper,  quiet  farm  home. 
Modest  salary,  complete  maintenance.  Refer¬ 
ences  exhanged.  BOX  1302,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  young  man  with  small  family 
to  work  on  large  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County.  House  and  privileges.  Oil 
heat  Six  day  week.  BOX  1310,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  ___ _ (N,  Y.-37) 

ACTIVE  single,  sober,  dependable  worker  on 
poultry  farm.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Excellent  board,  room.  State  age,  experience, 
habits,  wages,  references.  F.  Miller,  Route  2. 

Coventry,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

COOX-Housekeeper:  Comfortable  country 

home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  .Pro¬ 
fessional  couple  with  two  school-age  children 
living  at  home  need  capable  responsible 
woman.  Must  be  able  to  drive.  Write  qualifi¬ 
cations.  references  and  wages  desired  to  Dr. 
Patricia  Wanning.  Saugerties,  N,  Y.  (N.  Y.-37) 
CARPENTERS,  laborers,  drivers,  all  occupa¬ 
tions,  Foreign  project.  Bonus  pay.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Employment  Headquarters,  79  Wall 

Street,  Dept.  4-X,  New  York  5,  N,  Y. _ 

OR  nurses  needed  to  work:  7-3  • —  3-11  shifts 
in  150  bed  community  hospital  in  small 
village.  Three  weeks  paid  vacation,  11  paid 
holidays,  liberal  policies.  Within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  swimming,  bowling,  and  horseback 
riding.  Northern  Westchester  Hospital,  Mount 

Kisco,  New  York. _ _ 

GARDENER:  Lawn  service,  shrubs,  flowers. 

All  benefits.  Home  available.  Write  giving 
experience.  Harold  Evans  Landscaping,  Swan 

Lake.  New  York. _ _ 

GIRL:  Train  as  housemother  in  school  for 
retarded  near  N.  Y.  C.  Steady  job,  good 
home.  $120  month,  room-board.  Soundview, 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. _ _ 

WOMAN  to  run  household,  care  for  baby  and 

small  child.  Duties  include  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry.  Live  in  country;  own  quarters,  board 
provided.  One  month's  vacation.  Mrs.  Claude 
Schaetz,  Ecole  Champlain,  Ferrisburg,  Ver¬ 
mont; _ _ 

WOMAN'  for  light  housework,  sleep  in,  cook¬ 

ing;  $100  month:  pleasant  home.  Two  in 
family.  Send  details.  Mrs.  Hazel  Green,  934 
Weatherfield  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn,  (N.  Y.-321) 
HOUSEPARENT:  Alert  woman  not  over  40  to 
work  with  girls  in  children's  home.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  teen-agers  necessary.  Live  in;  good 
salary  plus  maintenance;  five-day  week.  Write 
Director.  Children’s  Home,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR:  Good  practical  woman 

for  children’s  home,  age  40  to  50,  experienced 
with  children.  Live  in,  salary  plus  mainte¬ 
nance,  5-day  week.  Write  Director,  Children’s 
Home,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, _ 

SINGLE  reliable  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good 

wages,  room  and  board.  Give  experience, 
age  and  references.  George  Parks,  R.  D.  1, 
Cortland,  New  York, _ _ _ 

WORKING  Foreman:  Married.  Largest  cage 
laying  operation  in  Northeast.  House.  State 
age,  education,  experience,  driver’s  license, 
personal  reference.  Woodland  Farms,  North 
Branch,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Permanent  for  large  home, 
guest  lodge.  Salary,  room,  board,  laundry. 
Chapel,  daily  Mass  in  house.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references.  Trapp  Family,  Stowe,  Ver¬ 
mont; _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Room  and  board  provided.  Sydney  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York.  Telephone  53-W1. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


60  YEAR  old  man  recently  retired  from  in¬ 
dustry  desires  part  time  employment  as 
caretaker  and  maintenance  man  on  estate 

or  other  establishment  to  supplement  pension 
in  vicinity  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut.  Charac¬ 
ter  references.  BOX  1100,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N.  Y.-37) 

WIDOW:  41,  with  boys  ages  10,  12,  14  years; 

desires  position  as  housekeeper  for  gentle¬ 
men  in  country.  BOX  1303,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N,  Y.-37) 

SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  estate  or 

fruit  farm:  with  or  without  board.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  gardening,  growing  all  fruit;  good 
worker.  BOX  1311,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N.  Y.-37) 

PENSIONED  gentleman  with  car  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  Box  135,  Wollastan, 
Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Position  as  manager  or  caretaker 
of  estate.  Responsible,  middleaged,  married, 
life  experience  in  agriculture.  BOX  1313,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

WORKING  manager  or  herdsman  for  beef 
farm.  Married.  Family.  Age  36.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  References.  Donald  Haggarty,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont, _ ) _ (N.  Y.-37 

YOUNG  man  20,  ambitious.  Desires  work  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Good  room  and  board 
preferred  over  high  wages.  Write:  Richard 
Reinicke.  196  Veronica  Place,  Brooklyn  26, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-37) 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

COrtland  7-7865. _ _ 

MIAMI  BEACH:  Miami  job  opportunities.  Air¬ 
mailed  $1.00.  Chamar  Service,  Box  594, 
Hialeah,  Florida. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ _ 

CLEAN  WINDOWS  without  mess.  Strange 
“dry”  cleaning-cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Win¬ 
dows  gleam.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee, 
107,  Akron,  Ohio,  _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

TAKE  over  your  area:  A&ents,  dealers,  farm¬ 

ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 
Illinois. _ 

SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 

in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora- 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. _ _ 

YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup- 

plement  your  winter  earnings,  and  Increase 
your  financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Miner¬ 
al  Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  Cost, 
and  sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  re¬ 
peat  business.  Write  for  Trial-Order  offer. 
BOX  3406,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GOOD  TERRITORIES  now  open.  Mature  men 

with  farm  background  to  sell  well  known 
line  of  feed  supplements.  Your  farming  knowl¬ 
edge  can  make  you  financially  secure  with 
yearly  earnings  as  high  as  $10,000.  We  help 
you  build  your  territory.  Write,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  minimum  income  needed.  BOX  1305, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SELL  badges,  premium  ribbons,  bumper  signs, 
pennants.  Big  profits,  details  free.  Williams 
Associates,  Box  222  Station  “A”  Manchester, 

Connecticut. _ _ _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  above  average  folks  who 
believe  service  to  the  public  is  a  key  to 
success.  Liberal  sales  helps,  advertising,  sup¬ 
plies,  coaching  free  to  those  qualifying.  Strict¬ 
ly  commission.  New  York  and  New  England 
only.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H,  (N,  Y.-37) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y, 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

CHICKEN  Farm:  Completely  modern  5,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  killing  room  with  large  freezer  plant, 
12  acres,  additional  buildings  for  expansion, 
5-room  house  with  garage,  quarter  mile  from 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Reiss,  Saranac  Ave., 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Telephone  958. _ 

500  ACRE  outstanding  dairy  and  poultry  farm 

with  machinery.  Paul  Ott,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York  _ (N,  Y.-37) 

FARM:  160  acres,  northern  Columbia  County. 

Modern  equipment  and  buildings.  Excellent 
location.  Priced  right.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham 
Center,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

CATALOG  FREE.  So  plain  yet  so  helpful  a 

recent  recipient  says:  “Your  catalog  is  tops.” 
Frank  descriptions  help  save  time-  and  costly 
travel.  Listings  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  from 
New  York’s  Finger  Lakes  to  Maine.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

APPROXIMATELY  16  beautifully  wooded  acres 
Winsted-Colebrook  Highway,  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty,  Connecticut.  Deep  running  brook  along  en¬ 
tire  900-foot  frontage.  Ideal  for  building  homes, 
cabins,  campsites.  Will  consider  offer  $2,000 
net.  BOX  1307,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


425-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  South-Central  New 
York  State.  Excellent  location  on  hard-top 
road,  premium  milk-market.  Drought-free 
climate,  ample  water-supply,  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Modern  three-story  barn 
for  60  milkers,  claf-barn,  build-house,  barn- 
cleaner,  hay-driers,  bulk  feed-bins.  Fourteen 
room  house  with  central  heating  plant.  With 
or  without  machinery.  Quick  occupancy  possi¬ 
ble.  BOX  1308,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


26-ROOM  country  Inn  and  Post  Office,  Deer¬ 
field,  N.  H.  Newly  decorated,  new  wiring, 
heating  system,  $33,000;  about  one-half  down. 
Bob  Cameron,  24  Blodget  St.,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


25  ACRES:  Partly  wooded,  two  homes,  artesian 
well,  fruit  trees;  Orange  County;  $15,000; 
terms.  Samuel  Michaels,  Broker,  Washington- 
ville.  New  York. 


NOTICE  OF  SALE  OF  OTSEGO  COUNTY  FARM 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  sealed  bids  are 
requested  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  Otsego 
County  Public  Home  Farm,  consisting  of  farm  resi¬ 
dence,  constructed  in  1953,  cow  barn,  horse  barn, 
sheds,  chicken  house,  hog  pens,  slaughter  house,  shop 
and  granary,  and  approximately  393  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  being  that  portion  of  the  County  Farm 
lying  west  of  the  County  Highway  leading  from  Mil¬ 
ford  to  Cooperstown,  with  the  exceptions  as  shown  on 
a  map  made  by  Gordon  H.  Reynolds,  surveyed  July 
26,  1958,  and  described  in  Resolution  No.  17  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Otsego  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  February  4,  1959,  which  map  and  resolu¬ 
tion  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Otsego  in  the 
County  Court  House  at  Coopertsown,  New  York,  or 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  National  Commercial 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  Building,  Cooperstown,  New 
York,  or  the  Otsego  County  Home  and  Infirmary  at 
Phoenix  Mills,  New  York,  and  may  be  examined  dur¬ 
ing  regular  business  hours.  The  property  sold  shall 
be  subject  to  the  restrictions,  rights  of  way  and  ease¬ 
ments  set  forth  in  said  Resolution  No.  17  of  the 
Proceedings  of  February  4,  1959. 

The  premises  will  be  available  for  inspection  by 
prospective  bidders  on  week  days  between  the  hours  of 
9.00  A.  M.  and  12:00  N.,  and  1:30  P.M.  and  4:00 
P.  M.,  by  calling  at  the  Otsego  County  Home  and 
Infirmary  where  authorized  representatives  will  be  in 
attendance  to  show  the  property. 

Sealed  bids  shall  be  filed  with  this  Committee  in 
care  of  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Engell,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare  of  Otsego  County,  at  his  office  in  the 
National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Build¬ 
ing,  Coopertsown,  Newr  York,  on  or  before  March  12, 
1959,  at  10:00  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  which  time 
the  bids  will  be  publicly  opened  and  read  by  this 
Committee.  Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certi¬ 
fied  check  in  the  amount  of  10%  of  the  bid,  payable 
to  the  Otsego  County  Treasurer.  The  checks  of  un¬ 
successful  bidders  shall  be  returned  to  them  upon  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  taking  action  upon  the  bids, 
which  action  shall  take  place  not  later  than  April 
1,  1959. 

Upon  approval  of  the  successful  bid  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  County  will  convey  the  premises 
above  described,  by  warranty  deed  and  deliver  to  the 
purchaser  a  certified  search  showing  marketable  title 
to  the  premises.  The  closing  of  title  shall  take  place 
on  or  before  May  1,  1959,  at  the  office  of  the  County 
Attorney,  Robert  A.  Harlem,  241  Main  Street,  Oneonta, 
New  York,  at  which  time  the  bidder  shall  pay  the 
balance  of  his  bid.  In  the  event  he  shall  fail  to  do 
so,  he  shall  forfeit  the  10%  deposit. 

This  Committee  and  Board  of  Supervisors  retain 
the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare 
ALTON  G.  DUNN,  Chairman 
BADGLEY  WEBB 
HARVEY  A.  STRONG 
MAYNARD  SKINNER 


FOR  SALE:  Chicken  farm,  9-W  highway.  47 
acres  woodland,  5,000  sq.  ft  floor  space,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water;  5-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements.  John  Meyer,  R.  D.  1,  Athens, 

New  York. _ 

PARKMAN,  Maine:  5-room  house,  garage,  30 
acres.  All  kinds  berries.  10  minutes  walk  to 
stores,  churches  in  Guilford.  Ideal  Summer 
home  or  hunting  lodge.  Viola  Taylor,  Shadduck 
Road,  Middlebury,  Conn. _ (N,  Y.-37) 

FARM:  240  acres  level  land.  175  tillable.  Plenty 
water.  Wood  lots.  New  hay.  Abundance 
grazing.  New  fences.  12  fields  separately 
fenced.  Cow  barn.  16  stanchions,  more  can  be 
added.  Large  hay  barn.  3-car  garage.  Farm 
hand  dwelling.  Buildings  newly  painted.  Two 
family  modernized.  10  rooms.  New  oil  burner. 
Electric  equipment.  Five  rooms  furnished. 
School  bus,  mail  delivery,  Main  road.  South¬ 
west  of  Amsterdam  14  miles.  Price  reduced 
on  account  of  death;  $26,000.  Good  dairy  farm 
country.  Opportunity  for  saddle  h'orses.  Write 
Germain,  517  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
New  York. _ _ 

ADIRONDACK  timbered  lands.  Make  offer. 

Write,  Willhite,  R.  2,  Fulton,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-37) 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm  about  45  miles  Washing¬ 
ton.  Approximately  421  acres,  three  stall 
parlor.  Shipping.  Modern  home,  growing  crops. 
$61,000.  Stock  farm  197  acres.  Old  brick  home 
$37,500.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper, 
Virginia.  _ _ 

APPLE  ORCHARD,  Addison  County  Vermont's 
best  area.  3,000  trees,  prime  condition:  Macs, 
Delicious,  Northern  Spies.  1958  crop  22,000 
boxes.  Completely  equipped,  $20,000  until  May 
1st.  Ask  for  pictures  and  details.  H.  Marshall 
Smith,  Realtor,  Colchester,  Vermont. 
_ (N,  Y.-37) 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY:  Mizpah,  New  Jersey,  2- 
story,  7-room  house,  steam  heat,  bath  and 
large  sunporclw  -2-story  garage,  three  acres  of 
clear  land;  seven  more  acres  available  if  de¬ 
sired.  Price  $12,000  or  reasonable  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Write:  Michael  Ciancotta,  Mizpah, 
New  Jersey.  Box  83. _ _ 

BEAUFORT  COUNTY:  For  sale,  nice  im¬ 
proved  dairy  farm  with  cows,  dairy  and 
farm  equipment.  Vernon  Reynolds,  Seabrook, 
South  Carolina. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

BARGAIN:  15-room  2-family  duplex  house, 
baths,  oil  heat;  2*72  acres,  on  highway, 
$18,700.  Stanley  Panek,  Tivoli,  N.  Y,  (N.  Y.-37) 
FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value!  No  money 
down!  $5.00  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  streets,  electricity,  telephones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  Bize  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. _ 

450  ACRES:  Central  Maine  farm.  Two  sets 
buildings,  modern  equipment;  70  Jerseys: 
pulp  lumber;  $55,000.  BOX  1312,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

NEW  log  camp  26x22-ft.  700  feet  to  Sacandaga 
reservoir.  Good  road,  electricity,  etc.  C. 
Gorthey,  Broadaibin,  New  York. _ 

CORTLAND  County  dairy  farm:  157  acres, 
modern  house,  tenant  house,  drive-thru 
barn,  40  stanchions.  Main  road.  Will  sell  bare 
or  stocked  and  equipped.  Harold  Kring, 

Marathon,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-37 ) 

ESTATE:  56  acres,  25  miles  Massena.  Route 
184,  Lawyer,  66  Lyceum  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
_ (N.  Y.-37) 

CHARLTON,  MASS,:  Modern  dairy  farm,  200 
acres,  80  tillable.  7-room  house,  modern 
bam,  70  tie-ups,  two  cement  silos,  gutter 
cleaner.  One  mile  from  Turnpike.  Sacrifice 
$26,500.  Bank  financing  arranged.  Paul 
Langevin,  Box  43  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Telephone  Volunteer  7-6181.  _ 

90  ACRE  poultry  farm,  equipped;  3,500  birds 
supplying  a  large  hatchery.  Modern  6-room 
house  will  sell  bare  or  equipped.  C.  Cashbit, 
R.  F,  D.  2, Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

100  ACRE  poultry  and  beef  farm,  located  10 
miles  from  Skowhegan,  Maine.  Now  oper¬ 
ating  with  17,500  broilers.  All  equipped.  Two 
apartments,  10-room  house  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  City  water  to  all  buildings.  60  acres  of 
pasture  and  woods,  trout  brook,  high  elevation 
with  mountain  view.  Income  approximately 
$150  per  week.  ‘Once  in  a  life  time  buy  at 
$15,500.’  Ward  Real  Estate,  153  Water  Street, 
Skowhegan; _ Maine; _ (N.  Y.-37) 

FLORIDA:  Fine  $580  homesites,  predevelop¬ 
ment  price  $290.  $10  monthly.  High,  dry  80- 
foot  lots,  beautifully  wooded.  Famous  Gulf 
resort  area.  Money  back  guarantee.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-321) 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  dairy:  147  acres, 
level,  modern  7-room  bungalow;  $14,000. 
Telephone  Canajoharie  3-5481,  Canajoharie, 
New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-37) 

DAIRY  Farm:  300  acres,  nine  rooms  and  bath, 

35  head,  machinery,  paved  road.  R.  D., 
school  bus;  $22,000.  Mary  Cummings,  telephone 
2343,  Putnam  Station,  New  York.  B.  Mosier, 
Realtor. _ _ 

160  ACRES,  80  river  flats,  60  head,  many 

others.  Come  see  Bloodgood  Agency,  Coble- 
skill,  New  York, _ 

CENTRAL  Virginia  Farms:  Large  and  small 
acreage.  Full  details  upon  request.  77  acre 
farm,  half  sod  and  grain,  balance  growing 
pine  with  five  room  cottage.  Abundance  of 
water,  good  outbuildings:  $6,000.  Also  thriv¬ 
ing  and  going  general  store  business;  rare 
offer.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Scottsville, 
Virginia. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.: 

300  acres  $30,000.  Terms  arranged.  15  room 
house,  two  baths,  10  barns.  Ideal  for  farm, 
cattle,  chickens  or  Summer  development;  2*2 
miles  of  blacktop  roads.  H.  B.  Wallace.  45 
Main  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  WH. 
9-4499,  _ (N,  Y.-37) 

173  ACRES,  fine  hilltop  farm,  cozy  home, 

barn,  garages,  machinery,  best  hunting.  Ask 
for  details.  Wm.  Kayser,  R.  D.  1,  Naples, 
New  York, _ 

ERIE  COUNTY:  29  miles  Buffalo.  250  acre 

dairy  and  cash  crop  farm.  Gravel  workland. 
120-ft  barn,  two  silos,  cups,  other  buildings; 
three  houses;  fine  owner’s  home;  duplex  house; 
tenant  house.  Owner  retiring.  $45,000,  terms. 
Ellis  Bros.,  Inc.,  Springville,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-321) 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  100-400  acres  in 

Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Theo. 
Kaechele,  Easton,  Conn. _ _ (N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Timber  land,  real  estate,  shore 

lots.  Newfound  Investments,  Box  202,  Tilton, 
New  Hampshire.  _ (N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Farm,  wooded  acreage.  House  for 
retirement.  About  150  miles  New  York  City. 
Walking  distance  stores.  Transportation.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Details.  Lowest  price,  taxes.  BOX 
1306,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  One  acre  for  cabin  on  bus  high¬ 
way;  will  pay  $300.  146-16  Holly  Ave.,  Flush- 
ing  55,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

FARM  wanted  within  100  miles  under  $10,000. 
Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  15,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-37) 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  Chick  Bargains:  $5.75—100  C.O.D.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Price  at 
Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farms,  Belle- 
fonte  9,  Pa. _ \ 

BABY  Chicks:  2,000,000  wholesale  chicks,  great 
laying  leghorns,  super  laying  Hampshire 
Reds,  Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

HUBBARD  Farms  high  egg  production  New 
Hampshires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct 
from  the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  30  years 
for  large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability. 
Safe  delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


EXTRA  Fine,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 
White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress 
Cross;  White  Mountains:  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

HARCO  Parmenter  Reds,  Darby  Leghorns. 

day  old,  started.  Priced  reasonable,  quality 
considered.  Red-W-Farm,  Wolcott,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-321) 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 

BLOODTESTED  Broiler  Chicks:  $6.00-100, 
Vantress  $10-100;  Table  Assortment  $1.60- 
100;  $3.00-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex 

and  breed.  C.  O.  D.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Shartlesville,  Penna. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  !  New  White  Cornish 
Cross  broiler  chicks.  Amazing  growth.  4*/2 
lbs.  ir»  9  weeks.  Only  $12j>er  100,  Straight  Run. 
Contest  winning  strain  cross  White  Leghorn 
pullet  chicks  $30  per  100.  Two-week  old  pul¬ 
lets  $35  per  100.  Supply  limited.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  C.  O.  D.  Orders  require  $2.00  per 
100  deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone:  Reich  Poultry  Farms,  R.  D.  1,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Penna.  Telephone  Hazel  6-7123. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Red  Chicks:  We  use  the 
same  strains  used  in  the  remarkable  strain 
cross  which  averaged  270  eggs  per  year  at  one 
of  the  New  England  Experiment  Stations. 
Also  equally  good  Red-  Leghorn  Crosses. 
McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Telephone 
LYceum  2-2785. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 
illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. _ _ _ _ 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  April 
$23.95-100.  Beltsville  turkey  poults  $39.90-100. 
Pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  1,  Penna. _ _ _ _ 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse,  Emden  Crosses  $1.50 
each,  not  less  than  10,  orders  before  April, 
off  10%,  also  started  and  range  size.  B.  Sander, 
R,  D.  2,  Harpursville.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. _ 

HARTS  SCHNEIDER  strain  broad  breasted 
bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and 
feed  conversion  franchise  hatchery.  Medium 
broad  whites,  broad  breasted  Beltsville.  Write 
for  poult  prices  and  literature.  Hanes  Turkey 
Farm,  Potsdam,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

PIGEONS 


FANCY  PIGEONS,  Bantams,  Pheasants,  Water- 
fowl.  Meehan,  West  Peabody,  Mass. _ _ 

BANTAMS 


WHITE  Wyandotte  Bantams:  Eggs,  chicks, 
breeders,  gamebirds.  Incubators  $13.95.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  free.  Will  Schadt,  Goshen, 
Indiana. _ _ 

POULTRY 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  pigeons, 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  rabbits.  Stefani,  21 
Woodside  Ave.,  East  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants:  Order  chicks  now.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Free  booklet,  '  How  to 
Raise”,  Write:  H.  Herr,  1868  Carlisle  Road, 
York,  Penna. _ 

RING-NECKED  Pheasants:  Chicks  or  older 
special  rate  now.  Non -fliers  available.  West 
and  Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany,  Oregon, _ 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. _ 

TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage.  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons. 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield.  New  York. 
BABY  evergreens,  seedlings,  ornamental  stock 
and  transplants.  List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery, 

368  Etcher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2 ,  Penna.  _ 

STRAWBERRY,  Raspberry,  Blueberry  Black¬ 
berry  Plants:  70  varieties.  Latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits,  including  Earlidawn,  Merrimack, 
Surecrop;  Ozard  Beauty  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting 
guide.  Walter  K,  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford. 
Massachusetts. _ _ 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio, 

HARDY  GARDEN  Chrysanthemums:  200  popu¬ 
lar  varieties.  Catalog  free.  Special  offer  20 
plants  $2.35  postpaid.  Elm  Tree  Perennial 

Farm,  Southington,  Conn, _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Best  varieties:  vegetable 
seeds,  tubers,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Sunnyside 

Nursery,  R,  2,  Bangor,  Penna. _ 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  new  varieties  re¬ 
leased  since  1950  by  USDA,  sweet,  flavor- 
some,  large.  Top  quality  bushes.  Send  for  1959 
Spring  list.  O.  W.  Stewart,  R.F.D.  2,  Kingston, 
Mass. _  (N.  Y.-321) 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Allen’s  1959  Berry 
Book  tells  best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Pine 
St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. _ _ 

STRAWBERRIES  are  ideal  family  income  pro¬ 
jects.  One-tenth  acre  yields  650-900  quarts. 
Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book  tells  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Pine 
St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRIES:  Plant  Superfection  for  ber¬ 
ries  this  year.  New  methods  with  ever- 
bearers  give  outstanding  results.  Allen’s  1959 
Berry  Book  describes  best  varieties— best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superb  new  varie¬ 
ties:  Dixieland,  Pocahontas,  Armore,  Em¬ 
pire,  Tennessee,  Beauty.  Best  standard  kinds — 
Premier,  Catskill,  Sparkle.  Blakemore,  Robin¬ 
son,  Fairfax.  Wonderfully  productive  plants. 
Berry  Book  Free.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  catalog  tells 
how  to  grow  them.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly, 
New  York. _ _ 

CERTIFIED  Bristol  Black  raspberry  plants 
from  stock  with  11  year  average  yield  2,000 
quarts  per  acre.  Earlier,  larger  than  Cumber¬ 
land.  Amos  H,  Funk ,  R.  1,  Millersville,  Pa. 
GLADIOLI  BULBS:  Best  blooming  size.  100 
mixed,  $4.00  prepaid.  Free  list.  Naples 

Flower  Farm,  Naples,  New  York _ (N.  Y.-321) 

THREE  Dahlia  Tubers  for  $1.00.  A — Size  and 
each  a  different  color.  Free  list.  Naples 
Flower  Farm,  Naples,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-321) 
BLUEBERRIES :  Two  year  70  cents.  Bearing 
age  2/3  ft.  $1.15:  12  good  varieties.  Forsythia 
2/3  ft.  85  cents.  Rhubarb  70  cents.  Fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  flowering  lawn  trees.  Free  catalog. 
Commonflelds  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

_ (N.  Y.-44) 

VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants:  Blakemore, 
Dunlap  $5.00  per  1,000;  Robinson  $6.00; 

Tennessee  Beauty,  Premier,  Sparkle  $8.00; 
Gem  and  Superfection  $10.  Express  collect. 
Tommy  Rogers,  Harrison,  Tennessee. _ 

AFRICAN  Violet  Leaves:  Surprise  collection, 

12  for  $1.10  or  send  stamp  for  list.  Mack- 
glentheo  Gardens,  Millington,  Michigan. 
CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  BUSHES:  Six 
bearing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden 
Road,  Monson,  Mass.  Phone:  Colonial  7-3284. 

_ _ _ (N.  Y.-37) 

ROSEBUSHES:  Quality  Plants,  fresh  from  our 
field.  Save.  Write:  Tate  Nursery,  Rt.  3, 
Tyler,  Texas. _ 

CHINESE  Chestnut  Trees:  $5.00  pair,  5-ft., 

6  ft.  Gerz  Nurseries,  East  Petersburg,  Penna. 
EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery, 
Sagamore  3,  Penna. _ 

THOMPSON’S  Vigorous  Strawberry  Plants. 

Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock. 
Catskill,  Sparkle  and  Howard  17  (Premier) 
50-$2.00;  100-$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12.00;  1,000- 

$22.00  postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from 
healthy  long  rooted  plants.  We  recommend 
Catskill.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  100.  Rutgers  tomato 
$1.95,  hybred  tomato  $2.95,  pepper  plants 
$2.50,  cabbage  plants  $1.39,  red  cabbage  $1.95, 
egg  plant  $2.50,  broccoli,  $2.35.  A1  Weckesser, 
95  Furnace  St,,  Dept.  RY,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White 
Bermuda,  three  buhches,  $1.60;  five  bunches, 
$2.10;  10  bunches,  $3.50;  20  bunches,  $5.45; 

30  bunches,  $6.90;  60  bunches  (crate),  $10.50, 
prepaid.  Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  853, 
Austin,  Texas. 


SEEDS 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed:  Excellent 
purity  and  germination.  Inoculation  included. 
$105  per  cwt.  Eugene  F.  Dietz,  Box  121,  Mason, 

Wisconsin. _ _ _ _ __ 

SEED  SUPPLIES  are  limited:  Narragansett  and 
DuPuits  alfalfa  seed  will  be  in  short  supply 
this  year.  Climax  Timothy  and  Saratoga  Brome- 
grass  supplies  are  also  very  limited.  Contact 
your  Stanford  Seed  Dealer  now  to  insure 
your  supplies  of  these  superior  varieties;  or 
write  direct  to  The  Stanford  Seed  Co.,  Box 
366,  Buffalo,  New  York,  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer.  Insure  your  needs  by  order¬ 
ing  now ! _ (N.  Y.-37) 

EVERGREEN  seedlings  for  Christmas  trees, 
timber,  ornamentals.  Ten  strains  Scotch  pine. 
Write:  Big  Flats  Nursery .  Big  FI  ats,  N.  Y. 
AMARYLLIS:  Beautiful  Dutch  hybrids.  Im¬ 
ported.  White.  20  seeds  $1.00.  Swan.  Box  153, 
Angola,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-37) 


LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8.  Louisiana. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save— buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 
City  9,  Michigan. _ 

APRON  Remnants:  10  yards  $3.75.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sack’s,  47  St.  John  St.,  Monti- 
cello.  New  York. 

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 
THREE  Beautiful  Tablecloths:  Assorted  colors, 
only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $4.00  or 
your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 
Ave,,  Kingston  7,  New  York. 

FREE:  New  44  page  Broadloom  Bargain  Book 
with  model  rooms  in  full  color.  Tells  how 
you  can  save  about  half  on  beautiful,  extra 
thick,  extra  heavy,  double  wearing,  reversi¬ 
ble  rugs  and  carpets — by  sending  your  old 
rugs,  clothing  to  Olson  factory.  No  risk.  Easy 
terms.  For  free  book,  write:  Olson  Rug  Co., 

Dept.  B-61,  Chicago  41,  Illinois. _ 

FRENCH  PERFUMES,  Tremendous  profits. 

Send  $1.00  for  sample  bottle.  Edwardo,2316-A, 
Brown,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors.  1(4  lbs., 
$1.00;  3 1/4  lbs.  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-R 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

SAVE:  Make  3' our  own  soap.  Recipe  25  cents. 
Lawtons,  Burt,  New  York. 

DRESSMAKERS:  Let  us  cover  buckles,  belts 
and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free 
folder.  Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
WOOL!  WOOL:  Send  your  wool  to  the  blanket 
Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting 
and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
Shippensburg  Woolen  Mills,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

BEDSPREAD,  tablecloths  crocheted.  Mrs.  R. 

F.  Davis,  Columbia,  Virginia. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 

ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 

FOR  Fame,  Fortune,  Fun:  Get  started  in 

Country  and  Western  Music.  Free  booklet 
tells  all.  Write.  Rairden’s  Associates,  85-R, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 

MODERN  PIANO:  How  to  play  “Uneven 

Rhythm”  $1.25.  Walter  Kazaks,  234  East  58th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 

cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 

prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 

jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier.  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
_ _ _ (N.  Y.-518-59) 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 
horse  hay.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 
Telephone:  GEneseo  892. 

FIRST  and  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa.  Mixed 
trefoil.  Top  quality,  guaranteed.  Delivered 
by  truck  load.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham, 
New  Y ork.  Phone:  Freehold  7391 . _ (N.  Y.-37) 

ALFALFA  and  Mixed  Hay,  second  and  first 
cutting,  guaranteed  as  represented,  delivered 
by  truck  load.  Stewarts  Produce  Service, 
Maplecrest,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

FOR  Sale:  Good  Timothy  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Kenneth  Cadwell,  West  Winfield,  New  York. 


HAY  For  Sale:  3,500  baled  clover.  Campbell, 
Canajoharie,  New  York.  Telephone:  3-5481. 

(N.  Y.-37) 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ _ 

NO  more  cold  rooms!  Have  a  warmer  home 

at  lower  fuel  cost,  with  our  Patented  Super¬ 
vents  on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories, 
Ellenville,  New  York. 


PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R. 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Ball  Point  Pens  12  for 
$1.00.  Add  10  cents  shipping  charges.  Bruno, 
Dept,  36,  P,  O.  Box  669,  New  London,  Conn. 
LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn,  _  (N.  Y.-TF) 

ASPHALT  ALUMINUM.  Direct.  Prepaid  $2.30 
per  gallon  in  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  ean 
$1.00.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry  ville,  Penna. 


SELECTED  Quality  Tents.  Epuipment.  Cata¬ 

log — 16  stamps.  Campers’  Supply,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 


TUBE  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  big  discount. 

Write  for  free  price  list.  Hi-Quailty  Tube 
Co.,  Inc.,  284  Lafayette  St.,  Rahway,  New 
J  ersey. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES.  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 


COVERED  BRIDGE  tiles  colored.  Windham- 
Gorharn,  Corinth,  Littleton,  Magalloway, 
Newry:  $1.60  postpaid.  Hall  Sawyer's,  Wind¬ 
ham,  Maine.  (N  Y  -37) 


GOOD  MONEY  selling  essential  vitamins- 
mmerals  for  cattle.  New  products  formulated 
through  blood  analysis  research.  Easy,  learn  at 
home.  Samples,  information  free.  Mafg.  25 
years.  E.  L.  M.  Feed  Stores,  Greencastle  1, 
Penna. 


MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CASH  and  Carry:  Complete  pasteurizing  ma¬ 
chine  for  farm  operation  16  qts.  per  minute, 
also  washer,  filler,  homogenizer  reasonable. 
Glendale  Farm  Dairy,  Inc.,  380  Madison  Ave, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Att.  John  J.  Clancy. 

USED  Iron  Age  sprayers,  35-gallon  per  M. 

Pumps,  wood  tanks,  hydraulic  booms,  like 
new.  South  Windsor  Equipment  Company, 
South  Windsor,  Conn.  Telephone  BU  9-3406. 

_ (N.  Y.-37) 

P.  &  D.  Silo  Unloaders  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity  saves  time 
and  labor.  A  boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to 
15  minutes.  30  days  free  trial  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Also  auger  bunk  feeders.  Opening 
for  dealers.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company,  Plain- 
field  18,  Illinois. 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 

Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
FINE  selection  of  used  Ford  tractors,  plows, 
balers  and  other  machinery.  Evans  Tractor 
Company,  Remsen,  New  York, 

SHEEP  Feeders:  Americas  finest.  Hay  or  grain. 

Ten  head  at  once.  No  crowding.  Won’t  up¬ 
set.  Easily  moved.  $10.50  each.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Literature  on  request.  Dept.  RN. 
Klipstine  Lumber,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 

$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
“Customline”,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 

plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

PONY  Carts  and  Harnesses:  Direct  from  fac¬ 

tory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson's 
303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

1951  MODEL  36  Bean  Speed  Sprayer  guaran¬ 
teed,  $2,700.  Farmers’  Auto  &  Equipment 
Exchange,  266  E.  Main  St.,  Ramsey,  New 
Jersey. _ 

PORTABLE  cement  mixer.  Free  literature. 

Beran  Mfg.  Company,  906  Dullnig,  San  An¬ 
tonio _ 10,  Texas. 

MECHANICAL  Transplanters:  Write  for  latest 
transplanting  information  and  prices  on 
“The  Genuine  Mechanical  Transplanter.” 
Mechanical  Transplanter  Company,  Holland, 
Michigan. 

HOMOGENIZER:  Gaulin,  good  condition.  Rea¬ 

sonable.  Also  English  Shepherd  pups,  heel 
drivers;  beauties.  F.  Dornbusch,  E.  Aurora, 
New  York.  _ (N,  Y.-37) 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  catalog.  1959  edition.  Tre- 

mendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  _ 

FOUR-HP  Garden  Rotary  Tiller  and  Tractor: 

Combined  $115.  Special  offer;  grass  weed 
mower  attachment  $30.  Riding  sulky  $29.  Snow 
plow  $10,  etc.  Universal  Mfg.  Company,  324 
West  10th,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

GOOD,  SOUND,  used  rear  wheel  tractor  sets, 

for  all  makes  of  farm  tractors.  Prices  from 
$29.50  up,  complete,  and  ready  to  mount. 
Large  stock  on  hand.  Write  today  to:  Joe 
Goodman  Tractor  Wrecking  &  Parts  Company, 
Box  1412  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  McCormick  Diskall,  12-ft.  cut 

hydraulic  lift  seeding  attachment,  trash  bars 
and  wheel  weights.  List  $1,324.  Sale  price 
$650.  South  Windsor  Equipment  Company, 
South  Windsor,  Conn.  Telephone  BU  9-3406. 
SUBSCRIBE  to  “Government  Surplus  Week- 
ly”,  lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  trucks,  boats, 
tents,  tires,  etc.,  direct  from  Government.  Next 
10  issues  $2.00.  Government  Surplus,  Paxton, 
Illinois. 


for  quick  sale.  Alvord  Equipment,  Simsbury, 
Conn,  Phone:  OL  8-4521.  (N.  Y.-37) 

MECHANICAL  feeding  will  save  you  time  and 
hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the 
proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

FOLD-A-WAY  Army  Bucket  bargain!  $2.00 
postage  paid!  Genuine  new  surplus!  Folds 
Hat  for  easy  storage!  Heavy  waterproof  can¬ 
vas!  Holds  16  quarts!  Reinforced  handle!  Use 
as  minow  or  fish  pail!  Makes  ideal  feed  buck¬ 
et!  perfect  for  field,  camping,  and  as  picnic 
basket!  It  you  are  not  delighted,  we  will  be 
sad,  and  will  promptly  refund  jour  money! 
Order  your  supply  now!  Send  check!  Service 
Surplus,  Box  5466,  2933  Nicollet,  Minneapolis, 
Mmneosta.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  1948  Brockway  cattle  truck,  2OV2- 
±t.  box  with  7 ^2 -ft.  wool  rack  for  calves. 
Truck  and  body  like  new.  Excellent  condition 
used  very  little.  New  canvas,  vacuum  brakes, 
three  gas  tanks.  Body  has  two  calf  doors  and 
one  calf  door  in  wool  rack.  Price  $1,900  or 
reasonable  offer.  Body  worth  more  than  ask¬ 
ing  price.  Was  registered  last  year  for  30  000 
pounds  gross.  Write  or  contact:  Katz  Farms, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Telephone  Tucker  7-2351 

_ _ _  (N.  Y.-37) 

FOR  Sale:  Shearmaster  electric  sheep  shearer 
1?ewV,l'ea?,9n  m  health.  Paid  $52.50:  sale 
price  $45.  Chas.  B.  Hoey,  230  East  6th  St., 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  _  (N.  Y.-37) 

SAWDUST 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
g^een  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
}  Alpin®  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 
direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts.  _  (N.  y.-TF) 

save  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 

life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders  Inc 
JUmper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  <N,  Y  -37) 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint- 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy- 
clrJ  100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 
sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
?r  *  hase.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn. 

WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


WESTERN  saddles,  bridles,  blankets!  etc 
Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine  Bush  ,New  York. 
P.  S.  Western  Horses  too! 


SADDLES,  Boots,  Western  Wear,  leather 
goods.  Free  catalog.  Silver  Spur,  Box  1785, 
W-30,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


SUGARING  EQUIPMENT 


SAP  BUCKETS:  14-qt.  Leader  galvanized.  50( 
with  covers  and  spouts,  60  cents  each  or  $25( 
for  lot.  John  Stock,  Tupper  Lake,  New  York 

<N.  Y.-37) 


MAPLE  Syrup  Equipment:  Two  Grimm  evapo¬ 
rators  4xl0-ft.  and  5xl4-ft.;  one  Leader 
cysPorM0!'  3'/2xl2-ft,  pans  in  good  condition, 
2,000  buckets,  some  like  new;  1.000  covers 
nearly  new,  spiles,  filters,  etc.:  two  gather- 
S€-tanks:  three  storage  tanks.  Robert  Haight, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  26-F-2. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES.  We  sell  cheap.  Save 

75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents,  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts,  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  fence  charger  will  not  short  on 
green  grass  or  brush.  Need  no  insulators  on 
wood  post.  Money  refunded  in  20  days  if  not 
all  we  claim.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two 
year  guarantee.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D. 
Write  Smith  Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

SAVE  Up  to  40%.  Buy  Direct!  America’s  most 
popular-  low  priced  loader.  Write:  state  make, 
model  of  tractor.  Vaughn  Mfg.  Company,  Dept. 
CA,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 

LATE  Model  TD9  bucket  loader.  New  under¬ 
carriage,  clutches  and  brakes.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Alvord  Equipment,  Simsbury, 
Conn.  Phone:  OL  8-4521.  (N.  Y.-37) 


TOOLS 


BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  10-inch  circular  saw 
kit.  Blade  raised  and  lowered  by  handle. 
$13. oO.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Franer,  420 
Stonemill  Road,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.  <N.  Y  -37) 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


TRIPLE  Dual  Truck  Chains:  5,000  pair  guaran¬ 
teed,  brand  new,  7.50x20,  now  $20  pair.  12,000 
feet  brand  new,  %-in.  rope  center  winch 
cable,  now  10  cents  per  foot.  Rosen  &  Berger, 
Inc.,  Center  Rutland,  Vermont. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  — -  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey-  Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 

-  . .  '  ■  ■  .  •  •  ■  ’  i!.,i 
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Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 

Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  Enoland  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition, 


City  or  Town  . . 

. . .  State  ....... 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 
(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

GENUINE  Black  Forest  Clocks,  West  German 

origin.  Handcarved  with  bird  and  leaves. 
Accurate  timekepers.  Shipped  postage  paid, 
duty  free  from  Europe.  Send  $2.00  Dennis 
Josey,  819  Manilla  Ave.,  Douglas,  Georgia. 
“YOU  KNOW!  !  !  There  are  certain  nutritional 
factors  necessary  for  life.  Life  can  go  on 
with  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  for  a  while.  We  may  feel  depressed, 
tired,  not  sure  of  ourselves.  Even  lack  of 
appetite,  ambition,  just  because  some  of  the 
life  giving  factors  may  be  missing  from  our 
diet.  Of  all  factors  needed  for  the  best  of 
health,  the  E.U.F.A.  (Essential  Unsaturated 
Fatty  Acids)  are  those  prone  to  be  missed. 
Why  take  the  chance — maybe  that’s  what  is 
missing  in  your  case.  To  be  sure,  why  not  try. 
Immun  Capsules  with  E.U.F.A.  (Essential  Un¬ 
saturated  Fatty  Acids)  may  be  the  answer 
to  your  health  problems — it  has  for  many 
thousands  of  people.  Isn’t  it  worth  a  try?  80% 
of  those  who  have  used  them  find  this  to 
be  true.  A  special  introductory  offer  —  1  $5.00 
bottle  —  $4.50.  Nutri  Vim  Corp.  Dept.  R,  128 
Hempstead  Ave.,  Lynbrook,  New  York. 
ARMY  surplus  spotting  3x  gun  scopes.  Govern¬ 
ment  cost  $30;  now  $5.98  prepaid.  Home  fire 
alarms  $2.98  complete  prepaid.  6:5  Sporter  Hi- 
power  rifles  $25  collect.  Center  Sports,  No. 

Adams,  Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-37) 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  a  bald  coal  miner?  Use 
Headlite  Brand  of  Refined  Coal  Oil.  Grooms 
hair.  Aids  dry  scalp.  Pleasant  “He-Man’’  odor. 
Big  6  oz.  bottle  $1.00  postpaid.  Headlite  Pro- 
ducts,  Box  569 ,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  Dept.  “C11. 
BROOMS:  Corn  rattan  for  heavy  duty  barn 
use  $22  dozen  delivered.  Loyal  Broom,  721 
Wythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York. 


ROOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


70  BIBLE  Lessons,  25  cents.  Bulletin.  BOX 
87-RY,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
NEW  BOOK:  60  pages  of  laughs,  country 
farm  jokes;  mostly  played  for  fun  before 
the  Auto.  Postpaid  50  cents  coin.  Bert  Dorsey, 
Leon,  New  York. _ 

BOOKS  on  antiques  and  their  prices.  Free 
circular.  R.  Warman,  Publisher,  Uniontown, 
Penna. _ 

ANTIQUE  gun  book  describes  every  make 
and  current  prices.  Send  $1.00.  Fishermen’s, 
P.  O.  Box  927-R,  Elmira,  New  York. _ _ 

BOOKS  LOCATED:  $4.00  minimum  order.  Re¬ 
sults  guaranteed  six  weeks  or  total  refund. 
Send  $4.00  check,  money  order  with  “wants." 
Aardvarks  Bookfinders,  Fredonia,  Penna. 

INTERESTING  and  helpful  magazine  for  older 
folks.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  The  Age  Out- 
look,  1015  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome,  New  York. 

ANNIVERSARY  COOK-BOOK  illustrated  by 
local  artists.  Recipes  reproduced  in  original 
handwriting.  200  pages  of  local  recipes  com¬ 
piled  by  Tercentenary  Committee.  $2.00  plus 
25  cents  mailing.  Cook  Book,  Box  617,  Bridge- 
hampton,  Long  Island,  N  ,Y, _ 

SAMPLE:  25  cents  copy  of  “The  Archer’s 
Magazine.”  Send  10  cents.  1200  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna. _ 

HOME  PLAYERS’  quarterly  music  magazine. 

$25  worth  music,  special  features,  only  $2.00 
yearly.  Guaranteed.  100  music  pages.  Latest 
“pop,”  standards,  hymns,  classics.  Easy  ar¬ 
rangements,  Tremendous  value.  Send  $2.00. 

Music  Guide,  10  Fiske  Place.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Nek  York.  USA. _ _ 

GET  Extra  Profits  from  poultry.  Money¬ 

making  ideas,  short  cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  Half  price  bargain  offer.  Four  years 
$1.00.  Order  today.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept. 

C-23,  Mount  Morris  Illinois. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


FIRST  DAY  cover  approvals!  Artcraft,  Art- 
master.  Included  free:  valuable  airmail 
flight  cover.  Myers.  Coopersburg,  Penna. _ 

100  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  25  cents.  Louise 
Thompson,  Box  82,  Lake  Luzerne,  New 
York, _ (N,  Y.-37) 

VATICAN,  RUSSIA  and  50  other  stamps  cata¬ 
loguing  over  $2.00  only  25  cents  with  ap- 
provals,  Herget,  Kensington.  Buffalo  15,  N,  Y. 

1500  STAMPS  $1.00  on  and  off  paper.  Good 
variety.  World  wide.  Many  pictorials.  No 
approvals  follow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whalen,  1435  First  Ave.,  Oakland  6,  Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 
Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Illnois. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  v 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _ 

MAKE  Money  writing  short  paragraphs!  No 
tedious  study.  I  tell  you  what  to  write, 
where  and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of 
editors  buying  from  beginners.  Many  small 
checks  add  up  quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  Benson  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-251-S,  7464  Clark,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 
YOUR  own  $10,000  a  year  business!  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Sell  Air  Cushion  Shoes,  Boots  spare 
time.  Immediate  commissions,  bonus.  Samples 
supplied.  Charles  Chester  Shoes,  323  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. _ _ _ _ _ 

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  book,  mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. _ _ 

JAPAN  DIRECTORY:  145  Japanese  manufact¬ 
uring  exporters,  Japan  trade  journal  infor¬ 
mation,  Asia  opportunities.  Just  $1.00  today. 
Nippon  Annai,  Box  6266-R,  Spokane  28, 
Washington. _ _ _ _ 

$25.00  WEEKLY,  making  Orchids  sparetime. 
Free  details.  Boycan,  Sharon  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Income  property,  y4  mile  from 
town,  consisting  of  general  store  (grossing 
$25,000);  house,  five  rooms,  bath,  utility  room; 
cottage,  three  rooms,  bath.  For  information: 
Write  A.  G,  Rosengren,  Wyoming,  Delaware. 
CONVERT  MANURE  into  odorless  compost- 
fertilizer.  Local  markets  waiting.  $1.00  sam- 
ple,  details.  Soilbuilders,  Durham,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (N.Y.-TF) 


STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines  $1.00.  Business 

printing,  personlaized  stationery,  wedding 
invitations,  cuts  labels.  Write  Champlain  In- 
dustries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines,  $1.00,  Jones, 
Tarentum  '4,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-37) 

BEAUTIFUL  colored  envelopes  in  cherry,  blue, 
green,  canary,  goldenrod.  Size  63,a  unprinted. 
500,  $1.00;  250,  $1.60;  500,  $2.80.  postpaid.  Harry 
Holmes,  35  Bowdoin  St.,  No,  Quincy  71,  Mass. 

QUALITY  PRINTING:  Free  price  list.  Lyle 

Norton,  Orange  City,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-321) 
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EARTHWORMS 


EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five's  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 
R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

PECANS  in  Shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00; 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

DELICIOUS  Fresh  Smoked  Herring:  Five  lbs. 

$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port, 
10,  Michigan. 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 
off.  State  inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send 
$1.00  for  price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Rd., 
Dunkirk,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-37) 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-TF1) 

NEW  Grade  A  pure  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 
gallon  f.  o.  b.,  Ripley,  N.  Y.  Pints,  quarts, 
half  gallons  available  early  order.  Milford  H. 
Deck.  (N.  Y.-37) 

ORDER  early  for  first  quality  pure  Vermont 
maple  products.  Syrup,  gallon  $6.50;  Vi 
gallon  $3.60;  quart  $2.30.  Soft  sugar  five  lbs. 
$6.00;  2  lbs  $2.75.  Less  in  lots.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Prepaid  third  zone.  L.  D.  Leavitt 
&  Sons,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 

off.  Inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Road,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  New  York. 

PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup.  One  gal¬ 

lon  $7.00;  i/2  gallon  $3.75;  1/4  gallon  $2.25. 

Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, ^Richfield, 
Penna. 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey:  Five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-TF1) 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 

lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  L.  C. 

Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. 

MODEL  A  Fords:  Give  description,  price.  W. 
Powers,  Lincoln  Road,  Walpole,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Cord  wood  or  fireplace  wood  or 

acreage  with  timber.  Write  or  telephone 
Tony  Sroka,  Glenville,  Conn.  Telephone 
JE  1-8382  after  5:00  p.  m.  (N.  Y.-37) 

WANTED:  Small  used  tractor  and  cultivator. 

W.  F.  Heuser,  Germania,  Penna.  Telephone 
Galeton  6262-J-ll. 

WANTED:  For  museum  collection,  old  obsolete 
rifles,  pistols,  etched  powder  horns,  bowie 
knives,  etc.  Generous  prices  paid.  James 
Serven,  Santa  Ana,  California. 

SICKLE  bar  mower,  brush  saw,  chain  saw, 

stake  truck;  state  price  BOX  1309,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Old  Guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
powder  horns;  any  year;  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont, 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.  _ 

ANY  old  car  made  before  1922.  Write  A? 

Stiles,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. _ 

I  NEED  a  deep  well  pump,  100  foot,  not  elec¬ 

tric.  Theodore  Mix,  Sharon,  Conn, _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 

spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot  s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 
OLD  handcuffs,  legirons,  hand-wrought  chain 
wanted.  Patterson  Smith,  269  Shepard  Ave., 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WANTED:  By  elderly  widow,  sober  healthy 
pensioner,  man  alone,  to  share  home  in 
country,  share  expenses  and  work;  small 
garden  and  lawn;  in  Southern  state.  R.  W. 
Green  77-79  Green  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(N.  Y.-37) 


SINGLE  and  double  rooms  with  board  avail¬ 
able  in  homelike  surroundings  to  elderly 
people.  White  Oaks,  Pawling,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-37) 


HEATED  room  with  bath.  Gentleman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Frank  Johnson,  Phone  Voorhees- 
ville  R.  O.  5-2196.  (N.  Y.-37) 


ELDERLY  man  wants  man  65-70,  companion, 
in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  Sober. 
References  exchanged.  H.  L.  Salow,  Brook¬ 
field,  Ohio. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOOSE  painful  troublesome  dentures  shrink 
your  mouth,  make  you  look  older.  Want 
lasting  relief?  Write:  Baker  85  (RN),  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


FISH 


FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run.  Penna. 


BEES 


BEES  insure  better  crop  pollination.  Profitable 
sideline.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box 
R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


TRAVEL 


THESE  19  days  escorted  Tours  are  the  very 
best  for  your  vacation.  Leave  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
June  27  and  August  10,  Grand  Canyon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  British  Columbia  and  Lake  Louise 
July  20,  Grand  Circle  Mexican  Tour,  Go  via 
Cuba  and  Yucatan,  return  via  Texas  and  New 
Orleans.  Your  choice  8,00  miles,  only  $299  90 
plus  tax.  Mention  Tour  and  ask  for  free 
leaflet.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528  Blue 
Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  4%  per  annum  in  institutions  insured 
by ’  U.  S.  Govt.  Agency.  Ask  for  Free  Book¬ 
let  ‘RN”  and  list  of  institutions  now  paying 
4%  compounded  quarterly.  No  charge  for  our 
services.  Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y.  Established  1940. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


SAVE!  Apply  for  a  patent  yourself.  New  kit 
makes  it  easy.  Free  “Form.”  Miss  Claire 
Ardan,  806  Wm.  Penn  Annex,  Philadelphia 
5,  Penna. 


I  read  the  information  under 
Publisher’s  Desk  the  first  thing  upon 
receiving  an  issue.  You  have  so  often 
advised  against  insurance  such  as 
this,  but  usually  the  name  of  the 
company  is  not  mentioned.  We  get 
so  much  of  this  literature  in  our 
mails  one  wonders  where  they  get 
our  name.  I  often  wish  I  had  a  list  of 
all  the  companies  you  have  investi¬ 
gated  for  the  benefit  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  could  keep  the  list  be¬ 
fore  us  and  just  chuck  any  literature 
received  in  the  waste  basket.  It 
would  save  time  that  we  probably 
could  be  using  for  a  better  purpose 
and  also  chase  away  the  disturbing 
thought  that  we  may  be  passing  up 
a  good  investment  or  a  valuable 
protection.  mrs.  a.  c 

New  York 

It  might  be  a  good  plan  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  keep  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  which  we  disapprove,  and 
refer  to  the  list  when  in  doubt.  Such 
an  alphabetical  list  would  be  easy 
to  consult.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  information  you  get  at  any 
time,  we  will  be  glad  to  check  on 
it  for  our  readers,  but  a  list  would 
be  helpful  for  immediate  reference. 

Housewives  and  shut-ins  have  been 
swindled  out  of  as  much  as  $500,- 
000,000  a  year  by  hold-up  men  who 
do  not  even  have  a  gun.  The  scheme 
used  generally  stresses  the  additional 
money  that  could  be  earned  to  sup¬ 
plement  a  small  income.  No  matter 
what  the  scheme  might  be,  it  is 
represented  to  be  of  great  value  and 
will  net  more  than  a  comfortable 
income.  The  result  is  inevitably  a 
loss  to  the  housewife,  but  it  does 
bring  a  good  income  to  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  the  scheme.  We  cite  these 
incidents  to  warn  our  readers  to 
stop,  look  and  listen  to  these  glow¬ 
ing  proposals,  but  keep  your  pocket- 
book  closed. 


I  saw  your  item  on  the  William¬ 
sons.  I  have  read  several  short  items 
but  never  could  find  the  full  story. 
My  grandmother  was  a  Williamson, 
and  we  have  been  in  this  country  for 
generations.  Five  by  that  name  are 
in  the  armed  forces  today.  w.  p.  t. 

Maine 

Williamson  is  a  highly  respected 
name.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  group 
of  itinerant,  slipshod,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
honest,  workers  should  use  that  name. 
These  people  we  refer  to  never  stay 
in  one  place  long.  They  travel  by 
truck  and  trailer,  selling  cheap  goods 
or  offering  to  do  work  cheaply.  Many 
reports  have  reached  us  concerning 
the  slipshod  work  and  poor  materials. 
Any  family  with  that  name  who  has 
lived  in  a  community  for  some  time 
and  established  good  citizenship 
records  need  have  no  fear  of  identifi¬ 
cation  with  this  “gang.”  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  gang  uses  a  name, 
which  is  well  thought  of  by  so  many 
people,  and  carried  with  honor. 

Two  girls  have  been  reported  to 
have  swindled  an  elderly  lady  of 
her  $6,000  life  savings  through  a 
lottery  scheme.  The  lady  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  two  girls  who  ad¬ 
vised  her  they  had  found  a  purse 
with  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  and  wanted 
her  to  share  it  with  them.  To  show 
her  good  faith,  they  wanted  her  to 
put  up  some  cash.  The  lady  ad¬ 
mitted  she  had  savings  of  $6,000  and 
would  put  it  up  in  order  to  have  a 
share  in  the  contents  of  the  purse. 
She  drew  out  her  savings  and  gave 
it  to  the  girls  as  security,  and  was 
directed  to  go  to  the  address  given 
and  collect  her  share  of  the  purse. 
She  followed  the  instructions  but 
found  the  address  was  false.  The 
“girls”  could  not  be  located,  and 
she  lost  her  life  savings. 

It  does  not  pay  to  be  credulous 
and  believe  such  fantastic  stories. 


COLORSL1DES 


1959  TOURNAMENT  Roses,  World’s  Fair,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Hollywood,  Rio,  Tijuana;  Tokyo,  Paris. 
Each  set  eight  colorslides  $1.00.  All  eight  $7.75. 
Eddings,  Roberts  Avenue,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 


LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press,  120  West  31st  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


CAMPING  EQUIPMENT 


CAMP  Trailer,  collapsible,  sleeps  four.  Sim¬ 
plified  plans  $1.00  complete.  Mussgnog,  Box 
74,  Bethel,  Conn. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  20 
filtertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824.  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post- 
paid.  L,  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ 

OUR  PRODUCT  will  prevent  your  female  dog 
or  cat  from  having  litters  for  as  long  as 
you  like,  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaranteed. 
Send  $2.00  for  year’s  supply  to  Capt.  Jack, 
Wayne,  New  Jersey. _ 

CIGARS  For  Sale:  From  Growers  finest  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  Tobacco.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ple,  State  preference,  light  or  dark  wrapper. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Front  Page  Cigars, 
Westfield,  Mass. _ _ 

DON’ T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 

Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. _ _ 

TAPE  RECORDERS,  tape,  stereo  tapes,  ac¬ 
cessories.  Dealer  prices.  Catalogue.  Efsco, 
2700  Concord,  West  Hempstead,  N,  Y. _ 

TO  THOSE  I  did  not  answer.  Young  Mynah 
birds  due  end  of  May.  I  carry  a  fine  lot  of 
bird  foods.  Bronx  Park  Pet  Shop,  2117  Boston 
Road,  New  York  City. _ _ 

SIGNS:  Wood  Letters  for  Attractive  Signs. 

Last  for  years.  Save  money  and  increase 
business.  Thousands  used.  Send  25  cents  coin 
for  sample  and  full  details.  Northland  Pro- 

ducts.  Route  22282,  Rockland  23,  Maine. _ 

PIPE  Tomahawks,  reproductions.  C.  J.  Methe, 
202  Virginia,  Danville,  Illinois.  (N.  Y.-37) 


HEARING  AIDS,  batteries,  wholesale.  National 
^FMn,  839  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 


ANCIENT  Arrowhead,  spearhead,  and  grooved 

tomahawk,  all  for  $5.00.  List  free.  Lear’s. 
Glenwood,  Arkansas. 


RUBBER  STAMP:  Three  lines.  Script,  Gothic 

or  Stymie  type.  Cushion  mounted,  knob 
handle,  visible  index.  80  cents  postpaid.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Harold  Peterson,  R.  6,  Box  178, 
Wellsboro,  Penna. _  (N.  Y.-37) 

FREE  Wholesale  Catalog!  100,000  products,  tre- 

mendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples;  prices. 

Cassel,  65-A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint- 

ment  only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marble- 
head.  Mass. _ 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 

M.  F.  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 
WANTED:  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 
cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28,  RFD  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ _ (N.  Y.-66) 

ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 
Lee  Mfg.,  10630  Hilhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


USED  CLOTHES:  Four  cent  stamp,  catalog. 

Thomas  Peterson.  No.  6  South  Center,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Penna. 


What  are  the  Differences 
between  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations? 

Our  free  16-page  Handbook  gives  you 
the  answer  and  the  benefit  of  our  more 
than  20  years  experienced  advice  on 
carefully  selected  Savings  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  Accounts — paying  from  314%  to 
4%  (each  insured  up  to  $10,000  by  an 
agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government).  Ask 
for  R-406. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Go. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 
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Where  do  new  ideas  that  improve 
products  or  services  come  from? 

At  Nationwide,  many  of  them 
come  from  our  policyholders. 
While  manufacturers  and  raw 
material  producers  look  to  then* 
research  laboratories  for  most  of  their  new  ideas,  we  go 
back  to  our  customers  for  new  directions. 


More  than  any  other  single  thing,  we  think  this  pioneer¬ 
ing  idea  among  insurance  companies  has  accounted  for 
Nationwide’s  staying  out  in  front  with  new  services,  new 
economies,  new  modernized  policies. 

If  you’d  like  to  have  a  real  voice  in  your  insurance  affairs 
.  .  .  plus  top  quality  coverage  at  all  times  .  .  .  discuss  the 
details  with  your  neighborhood  Nationwide  man  today. 
He’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  directory. 


NEWS - 
FOR  FARMERS 
FROM  A  COMPANY 
FOUNDED  BY 
FARMERS - 


Through  Nationwide’s  unique  Policyholder  Participation 
program,  we  learn  in  frank  "give  and  take”  sessions  exactly 
what  policyholders  think.  At  both  hometown  and  Columbus 
home  office  meetings,  our  policyholders  discuss  subjects 
ranging  from  how  their  companies  can  better  serve  them, 
to  key  issues  of  our  time.  Out  of  these  sessions  come  the 
new  ideas  that  enable  us  better  to  serve  policyholder  needs. 


Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company  •  Nationwide  Life 
Insurance  Company  •  Nationwide  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  * 

home  office:  Columbus,  Ohio 


Hear  Edward  R.  Murrow  in  “ The  Hidden  Revolution9' Series.  Next  program,  Wednesday,  March  18th  on  CBS  Radio* 
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FINAL  MONEY  SAVING  OFFER- FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Includes  Redbud  Tree  Free  of  Extra  Cost  if  You  Mail  Order  by  May  15th 


REDBUD 


ROSE 


Of  SHARON 


All  Our  Regular 
*16.56  Value 


T  UUP 
FREES 


DEUTZIA 


WE1GELIA 


>/  this  is  the  biggest 
Flower  Bargain  in 
America  Today /  * 


BRIDAl 
WREATH 
SPIREA  v 


HONEYSUCKLE 
VINE  ^  x. 


PINK 

SPIREA 


MOCK 

ORANGE 


OUR  PRICE 
IF  OROEREO 
SEPARATELY 


BUSH 

HONEYSUCKLE 


FORSYTHIA 


CORAL3ERRY 


1-TULIP  TREE  (Liriodendfon).  Tall,  shady.  Blooms  with  tulip-like 
flowers  each  about  2(4’  across . 

1-ROSE  OF  SHARON  (Hibiscus  Syriacus)  Beautiful  5-15  ft.  shrub.  Large 
single  blooms.  Beautiful  color . 

1 -LOMBARDY  POPLAR  (Populus  Nigra  Italica)  Fast  growing  40-70  foot 
tree.  Graceful  columnar  form . 

1-SWEET  MOCK  ORANGE  (Philadelphus  Coronarius)  Ht.  to  10  feet. 
Clusters  of  flowers  closely  resemble  creamy  white  orange  blossoms 
in  color  and  fragrance . 

20-Foot  PRIVET  HEDGE  (Ligustrum... Species  we  think  best  suits  your 
climate).  Grows  vigorously.  10  plants . 

1-WHITE  DOGWOOD  (Cornus  Florida)  Grows  up  to  30  ft.  Large  white 
flowers.  Very  ornamental . 

1-DEUTZIA  (Deutzia  Varieties)  5-8  ft.  shrub.  Flowers  are  white  or 
pinkish  outside  in  attractive  clusters 

1-SILVER  MAPLE  (Acer  Saccharinum)  Fast  growing  often  to  120- ft. 
Leaves  bright  green  above,  silvery  white  below . 

1-CORALBERRY  (Symphoricarpos  Orbiculatus)  5-7  ft.  shrub.  Very  at¬ 
tractive  in  fall  with  crimson  foliage  and  reddish-purple  berries 

1-RED  OSIER  DOGWOOD  (Cornus  Stolonifera)  Bright  red  back  cheerful 
in  winter.  White  spring  flowers.  Often  6  feet . 

1-WEIGELIA  (Weigela  Florida  Varieties)  Lovely  8-10  ft.  shrub  covers 
itself  with  masses  of  rose  pink  flowers  . 

1-BRIDAL  WREATH  SPIREA  (Spirea  Vanhouttei)  Drooping  branches  in 
spring  bloom  form  white  snow-like  scene, . . 

l-HONEYSUCKLE  VINE  (Lonicera  Japonica  Haitians)  Sweet  scented 
white  flower  changes  to  yellow.  Climbs  trellises,  posts,  etc . 

1-PINK  SPIREA  (Pink  Flowering  Varieties)  4-6  ft.  shrub  used  as  a 
contrast  plant  with  white  spirea.  Pink  flowers  in  clusters . . 

1-F0RSYTHIA  (Forsythia  Varieties)  Popular  9-12  foot  shrub,  with 
golden  blooms  early  spring . 

1-BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE  (Lonicera  Tatarica  Varieties)  Vigorous  8-10  ft. 
shrub.  White  to  pink  flowers  in  spring 

1-REOBUD  TREE  (Cercis  Canadensis)  Your  bonus  for  mailing  order  by 
deadline  date . 

VALUE  IF  PURCHASED  FROM  US  INDIVIDUALLY . $ 


RED  OZIER 
DOGWOOD 


EXPERTLY  PLANNED  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  BARGAIN... 
Masses  of  Blooms  Year  After  Year... Without  Replanting! 

Thrill,  to  the  splendor  of  flowering  shrubs,  blooming  bushes,  gorgeous  garden 
plants,  spectacular  trees,  vines... even  a  handsome  hedge  to  dress  up  and  protect 
your  yard  and  garden ...  all  at  the  lowest  cost  imaginable.  Today . . .  mail  coupon  for 
this  amazing  bargain  offer.  With  the  Redbud  Tree  you  ge;  FREE  of  extra  cose  for 
mailing  your  order  early,  you  get  26  plants,  our  finest  planting  stock... all  for  only 
$2. 98... less  than  12c  each! 


(Beautiful  in  Winter} 


Giant  Assortment  Sells  for  $16.56  At  Our  Individual  Prices 

A  $16.56  value  for  $2.98?  Unbelievable  but  true.  We  advertise  and  sell  thousands  of 
this  same  planting  stock,  all  graded  to  heights  for  lining  out,  individually  at  che  prices 
listed  on  the  right  and  every  item  is  a  good  value  at  these  prices.  Yet  you  get  this 
entire  26  piece  assortment. .  enough  to  landscape  the  average  grounds  into  a 
blooming  GARDEN  OF  EDEN  that  grows  more  beautiful,  mote  valuable  year  after 
year,.. alt  for  only  $2.98. 

Every  Plant  Certified  Healthy  and  Fully  Guaranteed 

This  26  piece  big  bargain  assortment  is  nursery  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings  or 
nursery  grown  transplants . .  .certified  healthy  in  state  of  origin . .  .shipped  vigorously 
alive,  well  rooted,  1  to  2  feet  high,  1  or  2  years  old,  am  ideal  size  for  original  trans¬ 
planting.  All  tagged  with  individual  item  name  and  with  roots  protected  in  moist 
mossy  material. 


WHITE 


DOGWOOD 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


3- WAY 
GUARANTEE 


Yes...  this  is  the  biggest  Flower  Bargain  in  America 
today.  Check  your  order  on  the  coupon  and  mail 
today!  And  when  ordering  the  25  Piece  assortment 
also  consider  the  2,  additional  combination  bargain 
offers  below.  All  are  great  values!  All  orders  mailed  by 
deadline  date  receive  Redbud  Tree  Bonus. 


\if  not  satisfied  on  arrival  return 
within  10  days  for  purchase  price 
refund. 

2^ny  plant  not  developing,  re¬ 
placement  is  free  (5  yr.  limit). 

3/1  ny  item  from  us. ..same 
grades ...  found  for  less,  send 
proof  and  we  will  refund  differ¬ 
ence  in  cash. 


EVERGREENS 


All  26  Plants  Yours  For  Only  * 2.98 
MAIL  COMBINATION  OFFER  COUPON 


SILVER 


MAPLE 


LOMBARDY^l 

POPLARS 


12  PIECE 
FOUNDATION 
<  PLANTING 
|  ALL  FOR 

I  *3.98 


100  FOOT  PRIVET  HEDGE 

SO  Fast  Growing  Plants  lo  Moke  „ 

Iflfl  Feet  nf  Formal  Merino  5.7  0 


*Varieties  in  these  offers  per¬ 
sonally  selected  by  our  experts  as 
being  suitable  for  the  New  York 
area.  In  extremely  cold  climates, 
check  for  hardiness.  Blooms  illus- 


M1CHIGAN  BULB  CO.  Dept.  SP-1547,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


Send  orders  as  checked  below.  If  not  satisfied  on  arrival  I  may  return  within  10  days  for 


yTiMfc- 

imagine!  A  100  foot  Privet  Hedge  that 
dresses  up  your  landscape  as  it  protects 
it... for  less  than  4c  per  foot  of  hedge! 
Or,  for  faster  effect  and  more  dense  growth, 
order  100  plants  for  only  $7.65  and  plant 
every  12  inches.  Simple  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions  help  develop  in  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible.  We  ship  the  Ligustrum  Species  we 
think  best  suits  your  climate  in  the  same 
age,  size  and  grade  nursery  grown  planting 
stock  described  above.  Order  this  big  bar¬ 
gain  now.  Check  coupon. 


Combination  bargain  offer  brings  6  popular  varieties, 
12  Evergreens.  2  to  4  year  old  planting  stock,  nursery 
grown  from  seed  or  cuttings,  6  to  12  inches  tall  which  is 
desirable  size  for  this  easy  first  transplanting.  Every 
plant  backed  by  our  triple  guarantee. 

YOU  GET  ALL  12  EVERGREENS— 2  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 
(Picea  Pungens)— 2  PFITZER IUNIPERS  (Juniperus  Chinensis 
Pfitzeriana) — 2  EASTERN  RE0  CEDARS  (Juniperus  Virginiana, 
-2  AMERICAN  ARB0RVITAE  (Thuja  Occidentalism— 2  DWARF 
MUGH0  PINES  (Pinus  Mugho  Mughus)-2  AUSTRIAN  PINES 
(Pinus  Nigra; 

Save  money  on  your  evergreen  foundation  planting.  Check 
coupon  and  get  these  12  evergreens  only  $3.98.  Mail  today. 


tratod  are  reasonably  accurate 
as  to  shape  of  varieties  named 
although  color  may  vary  because 
nature  eften  turns  out  tints, 
shades  and  shapes  found  nowhere 
else.  While  not  anticipated, 
should  we  sell  out  one  or  more 
nursery  grown  varieties,  we  may 
include  instead  any  equally  suit¬ 
able  planting  stock,  nursery 
grown  or  native  collected  wild,  of 
equal  or  greater  beauty.  Our 
3-Way  Guarantee  protects  you. 


MICHIGAN  BULB  €0./  Dept.  SP-1547  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


purchase  price  refund.  Any  plant  not  developing,  replacement  is  free  (5  yr.  limit). 

□  GIANT  25  PIECE  ASSORTMENT  ..$2.98  □  Diuhle  Order,  50  plants. .  $5.75 

□  100  FT.  PRIVET  EDGE  50  Plants) . $3.08  □  24  plants  ...$765 

□  12  PIECE  EVERGREEN  FOUNDATION  PLANTING  $3.98  □  Double  Order 

<  1 00  Plants)  $7.65 

□  Order  Mailed  By  May  15.  Send  Redbud  Tree  Bonus  (2  with  double  order) 

NAME  . □  Cash  enclosed.  Add  50c  amt 

we  ship  postage  paid. 

ADDRESS . . . □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 


CITY . ZONE.  . 


. .  .STATE 


New  "Yorker 


FEATURED 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


EFFICIENCY  IN  FARMING 


Labor  per  layer:  one  minute  per  month 


At  KraybilVs,  droppings  go  to  the  spreader. 


Eggs  roll  away  from  layers  for  convenient  pickup 


AUTOMATIC 

HENS 

FLIPPING  an  electric  switch  to  accomplish 
most  of  the  work  with  them  is  not  just 
a  promise.  For  hens,  automation  is  here. 

Automatic  lighting  and  watering  came  first; 
then  mechanized  feeding.  Today,  even  drop¬ 
pings  are  disposed  of  by  electrically  pow¬ 
ered  conveyors.  Heat-  and  moisture-sensitive 
switches  actuate  fans  and  louvers  to  keep 
birds’  air  of  correct  temperature  and  humidity. 
Eggs  are  collected  en  masse  by  mechanical 
carts,  or  conveyed  by  belts  to  the  grading¬ 
packing  room.  Here  they  are  washed  almost 
without  human  attention,  and  electro-mechani¬ 
cal  candlers,  graders  and  packers  prepare  them 
for  storage  in  insulated  egg  rooms  automatically 
cooled  and  humidified.  The  making  of  modern 
eggs  amounts  almost  to  manufacture. 

If  the  investment  for  this  is  big,  its  labor 
requirements  are  small.  Pennsylvania  poultry- 
man  Benjamin  S.  Kraybill  invested  almost 
$5.00  per  bird  to  build  and  equip  his  8,000- 
layer  slat-floor  windowless  house  in  Marietta. 
But,  with  automation,  labor  is  only  40  hours  per 
week.  Hen  husbandry  is  “a  part-time  farm  job.” 

New  York’s  John  Carlile  of  Canandaigua  is 
reputed  to  care  for  11,000  layers  with  only  2.5 
hours  of  labor  per  day. 

In  Franconia,  Pennsylvania,  Titus  Landes 
handles  3,100  “stimulighted”  caged  layers  in 
a  $14,000  pre-fabricated  house  with  three  hours 
of  labor  per  day.  The  cost  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs  is  less  than  15  cents.  A  poultry  expert  pre¬ 
dicts  that  today’s  economic  housing  and  effi¬ 
cient  equipment  make  it  possible  to  produce 
eggs  at  an  overall  cost  of  28  cents  per  dozen. 

Modern  construction,  mechanization  and 
electrification  are  shifting  American  egg  pro¬ 
duction  into  high  gear. 


In  modern  housing,  slat  floors  let  one  square  foot  suffice  for  each  layer. 


High  quality  eggs  are  stored,  in  refrigerated  and  humidified  holding  rooms. 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  FARMING 


AUTOMATIC 

HOGS 

II  still  takes  three  months,  three  weeks  and 
three  days  to  produce  a  litter  of  pigs,  and 
then  a  farmer  almost  six  months  to  grow 
them  to  market.  But  during  these  10  or  so 
months,  today’s  mechanization  makes  swine 
husbandry  a  nearly  production-line  process. 

With  more  grain  corn,  and  near  the  big  pork 
markets,  Northeast  farmers  are  taking  a  look 
at  swine  for  more  than  a  supplementary  enter¬ 
prise.  Edgar  Wilcox  Jr.  has  quit  breeding  high 
quality  Hereford  beef  in  Massachusetts  to  go 
into  production  of  lean-meat  pork  in  Maine. 
Reno  K.  Thomas  more  and  more  emphasizes 
Yorkshires  on  his  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm. 

Northeast  feed  companies,  too,  have  perked 
up  their  interest  in  pork.  Wirthmore  Feeds 
Research  Farm  eagerly  studies  how  better 
to  improve  feed  and  labor  efficiency  in  a  four- 
step,  multi-house  pig  plan.  Beacon  Milling 
Company  has  established  a  practical  system 
for  confined  multiple-farrowing  hogs. 

On  less  than  an  acre  of  land,  nine  simple 
structures  costing  $14,000  account  for  some  600 
market  pigs  per  year.  Requiring  only  a  third  to 
half  of  a  farmer’s  time,  the  30/36-sow  unit — 
foundation  stock  costs  about  $4,000— is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  $4,000  labor  income  per  year 
when  pork  averages  15  cents;  about  $9,000 
when  20  cents.  Labor  input  per  pig  is  less  than 
four  hours.  Sows,  bred  twice  a  year,  put  pigs 
on  the  market  every  month  of  the  year. 

Readily  available  water,  “hose-down”  and 
mechanical  cleaning,  concrete  surfaces,  self¬ 
feeding,  minimum  housing,  electric  heating 
and  ventilation,  and  sow  self-management  all 
save  on  labor.  At  thQ  same  time,  life-cycle 
feeding  raises  the  efficiency  of  the  hog. 

In  the  Northeast,  pigs  also  are  into  most 
modern  production.  j.  n  b. 


'Iarch  21,  1959 
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DAIRY 


Oft,  dm! 

SHE  NEEDN’T  HAVE  SLIPPED 


BARN  CAL  CITE 

helps  prevent  slips  and  falls 

“Slipping”  accidents  cost  money,  and  needn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Help  prevent  them  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
of  Lime  Crest  Barn  CaHte  on  your  dairy  barn 
floor.  In  that  way,  you  give  your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  clean  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  1  ~J  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  I 
'/s  HP  motor  or  taroer.  .  HP  for 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from  _ 

25'  well.  I"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup- 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
er  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  t</4 "  inlet;  __ 

I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LA8AWC0  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


MAKES 
420  lbs.  of  FLUID  FORMULA 


.  .  .  enough  to  feed  one  calf 
for  6  weeks.  50%  pure  milk 
formula.  Increases  appe¬ 
tite.  Helps  your  calves  reach 
maximum  growth  safely, 
quickly.  Keep  a  carton  on 
hand.  Will  not  spoil. 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


Open  Calf  Sheds  for  Northeast? 


HOW  many  times  have  you  been 
in  a  hot,  stuffy  room  this 
Winter  and  wanted  to  throw 
a  book  through  the  window?  Add  to 
the  conditions  the  stench  of  an  al¬ 
most  airtight  calf  barn  and  wonder 
if  dairy  calves  might  not  like  to 
knock  a  few  holes  in  the  wall! 

One  needs  only  to  look  around  to 
observe  that  calves  survive  under 
many  different  kinds  of  shelter.  But 
some  types  less  costly  from  the 
standpoint  of  capital  outlay  are  en¬ 
tirely  unsatisfactory  if  they  result  in 
death  losses  and  stunted  growth. 

Our  research  and  experience  in  the 
State  of  Washington  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  cold  temperatures  are  far 
less  hazardous  to  calves  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed.  Calves  grow  thick  coats, 
the  colder  the  thicker,  and  their  hair 
is  remarkably  efficient  in  preventing 
heat  loss  so  long  as  it  is  dry.  Let  it 
get  wet,  however,  and  you  have  a 
cold,  shivering  animal.  Wet  bedding 
and  moisture-laden  air  dampen  hair 
coats  and  cause  chilling.  Under 
these  conditions,  one  is  not  surprised 
by  lowgrade  respiratory  infections 
or  losses  from  pneumonia  even  dur¬ 
ing  fairly  mild  weather. 

Winter  Weather  Is  Not  Always  Mild 
in  Washington  State 


shed  have  died  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  open  side  of  the  shed  is  the 
low  side;  it  should  be  not  over  five 
feet  at  the  eaves.  The  outside  exer¬ 
cise  lanes  can  be  varying  in  length, 
but  20  feet  seems  adequate.  The 
fence  dividing  the  pens  should  be 
tight  and  sturdy.  Otherwise  playing 
calves  may  catch  their  toes  in  it. 
Paved  floors  are  not  necessary  in  the 
shed. 

Avoid  Mud  at  All  Costs 

Blacktop  is  perhaps  best  for  the 
outside  exercise  lane  if  the  drainage 
is  rather  poor.  However,  deep  cinders 
— 18  inches — are  quite  satisfactory  if 
drainage  is  good.  Deep  sawdust 
should  be  all  right,  too,  although  we 
have  not  tried  it.  Mud  should  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

Inside  the  building,  the  calf  pens 
are  four  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep. 
The  feed  manger  also  serves  as  the 
gate.  A  four-foot  litter-feed  alley  runs 
in  front  of  the  calf  pens  along  the 
closed  side  of  the  building.  This  is 
the  high  side. 

Before  a  calf  is  put  in  the  calf  barn 
at  one  to  three  days  of  age,  her  pen 
is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected.  Fresh  shavings  or  sawdust 
are  added  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  bed  dry. 


Following  an  extensive  survey  of 
calf  raising  facilities  in  1947,  we  could 
only  conclude  that  the  essential 
points  for  calf  housing  are  dry  bed¬ 
ding,  dry  shelter,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  Our  next  step  was  to  design  and 
build  as  cheaply  as  possible  a  calf 
barn  which  would  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  Comparisons  with  calves  con¬ 
ventionally  housed  were  made  in  two 
locations:  our  Western  Washington 
Experiment  Station  at  Puyallup, 
where  winters  are  usually  mild,  and 
rainfall  and  humidity  high,  and  at 
Pullman,  2,500  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  snowfalls  up  to  100  inches  and 
temperatures  down  to  25  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  During  our  trials  the  wea¬ 
ther  at  Puyallup  performed  beauti¬ 
fully.  There  was  unusually  heavy 
snow,  and  temperatures  dropped  to 
13  degrees  below  zero.  During 
the  two  years  of  controlled  ex¬ 
periments,  new  annual  snowfall  and 
minimum  temperature  records  were 
established. 

Less  Trouble  in  the  Open  Shed 

Much  to  our  surprise,  during  the 
two-year  period  only  one  of  57  calves 
raised  in  the  open  sheds  died.  One 
case  of  pneumonia  occurred  in  May. 
During  the  same  time,  seven  conven¬ 
tionally-housed  calves  died;  several 
had  pneumonia,  but  they  recovered. 
While  growth  rates  were  about  the 
same,  feed  required  per  pound  of 
gain  was  slightly  higher  for  calves 
housed  in  the  open  sheds.  Trouble 
from  scours  was  less  severe,  though, 
and  calves  in  the  open  sheds  were 
more  active  and  strong.  They  were 
definitely  healthier.  We  have  been 
raising  all  of  our  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  Holstein  calves  in  an  open  shed 
since  1950.  Colds  and  pneumonia  have 
become  things  of  the  past.  Few 
calves  require  treatment  for  scours. 
Only  three  calves  housed  in  the  open 


Dry  calves  with  dry  bedding  have 
no  difficulty  during  our  cold  weather. 
A  wet  ear  or  a  wet  tail  will  freeze 
at  temperatures  around  zero.  But 
dry,  frostbite  does  not  occur  even 
when  temperatures  drop  to  25  de¬ 
grees  below  zero. 

The  calves  are  kept  in  individual 
pens  until  four  to  six  months  of  age, 
usually  six  months  for  Jerseys.  The 
pens  are  not  cleaned  during  this  time 
during  the  winter  months.  In  be¬ 
tween  calves,  and  in  Summer,  a 
wheelbarrow  is  used  to  haul  manure 
away. 

Hardy,  Healthy  and  Growthy  Calves 

After  the  open  shed,  calves  of 
similar  size  are  housed  as  groups  in 
a  Quonset  building.  Jerseys  at  one 
year  of  age  are  moved  into  another 
section  of  the  Quonset.  They  are  all 
free  to  run  at  will  on  a  rocky  hill¬ 
side,  and  they  eat  from  an  outside 
uncovered  manger.  They  are  hardy, 
healthy  and  growthy.  Jersey  heifers 
weigh  around  950  pounds  at  first 
calving  at  27  months  of  age. 

Many  insist  calves  must  be  kept 
warm.  But  not  everybody  can  afford 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  that  will 
do  it.  In  cold  weather  it  requires  heat 
and  mechanical  ventilation.  Too  many 
barns  are  closed  tight  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  The  air  becomes  humid  and 
foul  and  the  walls  drip  from  con- 
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There  is  plenty  of  cold  and  snow  during  Washington  State  Winters,  but  the 
dairy  calves  like,  and  thrive  in,  their  open-shed  shelters. 


densed  moisture.  In  some  climates 
the  frost  gets  quite  thick  on  walls 
during  extended  cold  snaps. 

We  cannot  tell  from  our  experi¬ 
ences  in  Washington  whether  open 
shed  housing  for  calves  will  work  in 
the  Northeast.  When  it  is  below  zero 
here,  there  is  rarely  any  wind.  Calves 
do  all  right  at  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  13  degrees  below  zero  for  one 
month.  But  25  degrees  below  zero  is 
the  severest  climatic  condition  we 
have  experienced.  Maybe  zero  tem¬ 
peratures  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  is  the  minimum.  Regardless  of 
weather  conditions,  however,  we 
would  rather  let  it  get  cold  in  the 
calf  barn  than  to  let  the  air  get  foul, 
stale  and  damp.  We  are  convinced 
that  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
protection  against  cold  and  not 
enough  to  proper  ventilation. 

Construction  of  the  Shed 

If  open  shed  housing  is  planned, 
remember: 

1.  Face  the  open  side  to  the  south; 
if  this  is  not  away  from  prevailing 
winds,  provide  a  windbreak. 


2.  Keep  calves  in  individual  pens 
to  prevent  sucking  as  long  as  they 
are  being  fed  milk. 

3.  Construct  the  closed  side,  the 
ends  and  the  ceiling  of  the  building 
solidly  to  avoid  passage  of  air. 

4.  The  eave  on  the  open  side 
should  provide  a  low  clearance.  Too 
much  wind  blows  into  calf  pens  if 
this  eave  is  higher  than  four  to  five 
feet. 

5.  Use  a  heavy  cyclone-type  fenc¬ 
ing  to  divide  the  outside  exercise 
lanes. 

6.  The  floor  of  outside  lanes  should 
be  sloped  to  drain  away  from  the 
building.  Eighteen  inches  of  cinders 
above  the  regular  ground  level  pro¬ 
motes  excellent  drainage. 

7.  Build  calf  pens  a  minimum  of 
11  feet  long  under  the  roof. 

8.  Do  not  tie  calves.  Let  them  exer¬ 
cise  freely  when  housed  in  an  open 
shed. 

9.  Keep  bedding  dry  by  adding 
fresh  straw,  sawdust  or  shavings. 

10.  Construct  feed  mangers  in  such 
a  way  that  calves  can  be  fed  without 
opening  gates  or  going  into  the  pen. 

R.  E.  Erb 


Self  Control,  Not 
Government  Controls 

I  think  the  solution  to  the  farm 
problem  would  be  to  cease  all  govern¬ 
ment  supports  and  let  each  branch 
of  farming  work  out  its  own  solu¬ 
tion.  There  should  be  enough  well 
educated  farmers  now  to  solve  the 
problem.  Some  have,  like  the  grape 
growers,  the  citrus  growers,  etc. 

There  is  only  three  per  cent  too 
much  milk.  Let  each  dairyman  keep 
one  cow’s  milk  out  of  every  25  or  30 
cows’  milk  off  the  market  and  feed 
it  to  veals,  chickens  or  hogs  so  it 
does  not  touch  the  market  and  the 
milk  problem  would  be  solved.  If 
they  will  not  do  that,  let  them  suffer 
from  “below-cost”  prices  until  they 
do  something  themselves. 

And  I  am  one  of  them.  S.  S. 


Heritable  Dairy 
Cattle  Defects 

Among  inherited  defects  that  Dr. 
k-  0.  Gilmore  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster  predicts 
will  occur  “more  than  less”  in  cattle 
of  the  future  wei-e  these:  taillessness, 
Parrot  jaw,  roached  back,  wry  face, 
°ne  toe,  big  head,  hole  in  the  head, 
dexed  pastern,  notched  ear,  no  skin, 
Used  teats,  bowed  pastern,  curly 
coat,  red  hair  in  Holsteins,  dwarf¬ 
ism  “the  real  culprit  of  all,”  pro- 
°nged  gestation,  and  screw  tail.  Be- 
oause  ot  the  widespread  influence  of 
mtificial  breeding,  he  says,  these 
Weie  becoming  of  “public  concern.” 

March  21,  1959 


Environment  seems  to  affect  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  abnormalities,  he  re¬ 
ports;  with  good  management,  there 
are  fewer  cases.  Because  calves  con¬ 
ceived  in  Winter  are  more  likely  to 
be  abnormal,  Gilmore  wonders  if 
nutrition  might  not  play  a  role  in 
establishment  of  these  fundamentally 
heritable  skeletal  faults.  He  recom¬ 
mends  notifying  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  or  himself  cf  any  ab¬ 
normal  cattle  births. 


NEW  USES  FOR 
FARM  MACHINERY 


“Honey.  .  .  .while  you  have  your 
tools  out.  ...” 


;  mm. 


alvanized  steel... 

best  roo&iQ 
for  i^our  monou 


For  economy,  strength,  durability  and 
ease  of  installation,  you  just  can’t 
beat  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roof¬ 
ing.  Because  it  has  the  strength  of 
steel,  Stormproof  will  not  buckle,  will 
not  tear  loose  at  the  nail-heads  even 
in  hurricane  winds.  Galvanized  thor¬ 
oughly,  Stormproof  will  last  for  years 
despite  the  corrosive  effects  of  the 
weather  outside,  and  animal  fumes 
within. 

Easy  to  Install 

Installation?  Just  as  easy  as  any 
other  good  roof  material.  All  you 
need  are  hammer,  nails  and  snips. 
The  sheets  are  of  a  size  that  is  conven¬ 
ient  to  handle  while  giving  fast  cov¬ 
erage.  Stormproof  starters,  finishers, 


ridge  rolls  and  other  accessories  are 
available  to  make  the  finished  job  both 
workmanlike  and  mighty  attractive. 

Non-siphoning  Design 

Stormproof  sheets  have  special 
side-  and  end-lap  features  which  pre¬ 
vent  siphoning,  and  drain  off  any 
moisture  which  might  seep  in.  Best 
of  all,  the  cost  of  Stormproof  roofing 
is  as  low  as  any  quality  roofing  on 
the  market. 

Your  neighborhood  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  Stormproof  with  you, 
and  more  than  likely  he  can  help  you 
estimate  the  quantities  you’ll  need.  If 
you’re  thinking  about  a  new  building 
or  repair  job,  drop  in  on  him  next 
time  you  go  to  town  for  supplies. 
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Get  the  FACTS 
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r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


Craine  Concrete  Staves  are  tongue-and- 
grooved  on  all  4  sides — lock  securely  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  solid  silo  wall  that  “can 
take  it”  under  any  test  of  time,  wind  or 
weather.  For  more  reasons  why  Craine 
is  your  best  silo  buy  . .  . 
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CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-329 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


Name 


Address 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

Keep  'em  milking 

with  this  2actI0N 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE ..  .just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 

free  by  hand. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write . 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  |16)50c 


£%:  May  tors 

Teat  VilaforL 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


"Green  Pastures ”  Winners 

Top  Honors  to  the  Richards  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Maine  2nd ,  Connecticut  3rd . 


Arthur  J.  Richard  and  sons  George 
and  Norman  have  won  New  England’s 
1959  Green  Pastures  contest.  The  first 
New  Hampshire  farmers  to  win  the 
sweepstakes  award  in  12  years  of 
the  competition — this  year  again  a 
winter  program,  they  farm  275  acres 
in  Pembroke,  Merrimack  County. 
Placing  second  in  the  over-all  compe¬ 
tition  is  Ronald  Hemond,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Androscoggin  Co.,  Me.;  Claude 
Castonguay,  Putnam,  Windham  Co., 
Conn,  is  third.  Ranking  next,  and 
first  in  their  states,  are:  L.  E.  Max- 
field  and  Sons,  No.  Hartland,  Windsor 
Co.,  Vt.;  Allessio  Brothers,  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  1955  New  Eng¬ 
land  champions;  and  Joseph  V.  Couto, 
Little  Compton,  Newport  Co.,  R.  I. 

DHIA  Average  13,912  Pounds  Milk, 
548  Butterfat 

The  Richards’  father-son  operation 
started  in  1947  when  the  boys  fin¬ 
ished  high  school.  There  were  25 
grade  animals  in  the  herd.  By  1949, 
introduction  of  registered  Holsteins 
was  begun,  and  the  herd  went  on 
DHIA  test  shortly  thereafter.  Last 
year,  the  DHIA  average  was  13,912 
pounds  of  milk  and  548  pounds  of 
butterfat.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  60  head  were  each  producing 
an  average  of  40  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  They  were  receiving  18  pounds 
of  hay,  60  of  silage,  and  concentrates 
according  to  individual  production. 
With  total  milk  production  last  year 
coming  to  924,602  pounds,  the  Rich¬ 
ards  ascribe  358,300  pounds  to  each 
man;  Father  Arthur  spends  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  tending  the  200- 
quart  producer-dealer  milk  route. 
The  Richards  maintain  a  sire  on  the 
farm,  but  they  also  tmeed  extensively 
to  bulls  of  the  New  Hampshire-Ver- 


mont  Breeding  Assn,  and  to  other  AB 
sires  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  some  40  head  of  young  stock. 

The  Green  Pastures  judges  were  es 
pecially  impressed  with  the  Richards’ 
efficient  use  of  equipment.  Although 
they  maintain  machines  well,  they 
trade  for  new  whenever  repair  re¬ 
quires  much  cash.  The  father-son 
team’s  machinery  inventory  includes 
two  mowers,  two  rakes,  a  baler,  dray, 
field  elevator,  hay  conditioner  and 
three  trucks.  The  two  mowers  come 
in  handy  in  case  of  breakdown.  Last 
year  the  Richards  started  haying 
June  3  and  finished  first  cutting  by 
July  1.  Some  85  tons  of  first  cutting 
went  into  the  silo;  later  they  ensiled 
225  tons  of  oats  on  top.  They  began 
their  second  cutting  July  15  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  August  10.  About  210  tons 
of  legume  and  grass-legume  hay  were 
made.  But  corn  is  also  a  big  crop  at 
Richards’  Green  Gold  Farm;  last 
year  they  ensiled  1,000  tons  and  sold 
another  400.  Three  tower  silos  hold 
200  tons  each,  and  a  trench  takes  an¬ 
other  200.  Preservative  is  used  with 
the  grass  silage  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  ton. 

The  Richards  crop  their  land  at 
least  two  years  before  plowing  down. 
Manuring  heavily,  they  also  use  plen¬ 
ty  of  lime  for  high  soil  pH;  last  year, 
80  tons  were  applied.  Abundant  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer — 40  tons  in  1958 — is 
also  used. 

The  Richards  installed  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
In  1951  they  built  a  new  barn  from 
lumber  cut  on  the  farm.  In  1957.  they 
put  in  a  hay-bale  conveyor;  last  year 
it  was  a  new  silo  and  a  new  bulk 
tank.  Next  year  there  are  plans  for 
a  new  tool  shed.  Improvement  is  the 
rule  at  Richard’s  Green  Gold  Farm. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  March  6  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  535.  Demand  fairly  active.  Dairy 
heifers  for  slaughter — Standard  $20-21.75; 
Commercial  $18-19.80.  Slaughter  cows — Good 
$20-21.20;  Standard-  $18.90-20;  Commercial 
$17.80-18.50;  Utility  $16.50-17.50;  Cutters  $14.50- 
16;  Canners  $12-15.  Slaughter  bulls — Com¬ 
mercial  $23.30-25.30;  Utility  $21.75-23;  Cutters 
$20.90-21.10. 

Calves:  1,808.  Demand  moderate,  market 
steady.  Price  per  head:  Prime  veals  $98-106; 
Choice  $85-94;  Good  $70-81:  Standard  $55.50- 
68;  Utility  $47-55;  Culls  $20-40.  Bobs  over  100 
lbs.  $25-40,  top  $44.50;  80-100  lbs.  $21-24; 

60-80  lbs.  $15.50-20;  under  60  lbs.  $15  and 
down. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
March  6,  per  cwt.,  were: 

Steers  and  heifers.  Demand  active;  market 
steady.  Choice  940-lb.  steers  $28;  Good 
980/1,000-lb.  $27-27.50;  Commercial  910-lb. 

$25.50;  Plain  900-lb.  $23.50.  Few  750/1,000-lb. 
heifers  $24-25.50.  • 

Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle.  Demand 
moderate;  market  steady.  Bulk  of  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Standard  cows  $18.50-19.50,  few 
to  $20;  Utility  and  Cutter  $17.50-18.50;  Canner 
$15-17  and  some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat 
Yellow  cows  $16-17.50.  Commercial  dairy 
heifers  $20-22;  Utility  $17-19;  Canner  and 
Cutter  $15-17.  Utility  sausage  bulls  $24.50- 
25.50,  top  $26;  Cutter  $22-24;  Canner  $20-22. 

Calves.  Demand  active  for  top  calves. 
Choice  and  Prime  $37-40;  Good  $35-37;  Medi¬ 
um  $30-35.  Heavy  bobs  $23-28;  light  $22 
down. 

Hogs.  Demand  active;  market  steady.  Mix¬ 
ed  lots  of  U.  S.  No.  1-2  butchers  weighing 


180-230  lbs.  $17-17.50,  No.  2-3  $16.50-17,  No. 
1-3  weighing  240-290  lbs.  $15-16.  Good  and 
Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $12-14;  Good  boars 
under  600  lbs.  $8.00-9.00. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Co-op. ’s  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 
auction  March  3,  per  cwt.:  Choice  steers 
$27-27.30,  Good  $25.50-27,  Standard  $24-25.50, 
Utility  $22-24,  Good  dairy-type  heifers  $23- 
23.90,  Standard  $21.50-23,  Utility  $20-21.50, 
Commercial  dairy-type  slaughter  cows  '$20.50- 
21.30.  Utility  $19-20.50,  Cutter  $17-19,  Canner 
$15-17. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $220-300, 
handling  cows  $200-257.50,  fresh  $250-255, 
close  first-calf  heifers  $240-325,  bred  $192.50- 
260,  open  $115-185,  service  bulls  $112.50-207. 

Prime  calves  $41-42.  Choice  $38-41,  Good 
$35-38.  Standard  $31-35,  U0/U5-lb.  $25-31, 

100/105-lb.  $24-30,  90 /95-lb.  $23-27,  80/85-lb. 
$21-25,  70/75-lb.  $20-24,  60/65-lb.  $19-22. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $16.50-17.20, 
No.  2  175/240-lb.  $16.25-16.50,  No.  3  175/240- 
lb.  $16-16.25;  over  250  lbs.  $15.50-16.  Sows  of 
all  weights  $13.50-15. 

Prime  lambs  $21-21.75,  Choice  $20-21,  Good 
$19-20;  sheep  $8.00-12.  445  head  of  cattle  were 
sold,  654  calves,  190  swine  and  342  sheep. 

At  Empire’s  March  4  auction  in  Greene, 
Chenango  Co.,  Utility  dairy-type  slaughter 
cows  brought  $19-20,  dairy  replacement 
springers  $225-295.  handling  cows  $200-270, 
milkers  $152-250,  bred  heifers  $167-227,  and 
open  heifers  $69-100.  At  Bath,  Steuben  Co., 
Utility  dairy-type  slaughter  cows  were  $19- 
19.70,  U.  S.  No.  2  175/240-lb.  hogs  $16-16.60 
and  No.  3  175/240-lb.  brought  $15.50-16.  At 
Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  dairy  replacement 
springers  sold  $280-360,  handling  cows  $200- 
350  and  fresh  $185-270.  At  Watertown, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Utility  dairy-type  slaughter 
cows  were  $18.50-19,  Cutter  $16-18.50  and 
Canners  $14-16. 


In  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  at  the  1959  NYABC 
All-Star  Sale,  March  4,  32  registered  Holstein 
cows  grossed  $22,285  for  an  average  of  $696 
each.  Top  price  paid  was  $1,075;  second 
highest  at  $1,010. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Self-feeding  Silos 
By  Mark  E.  Singley 

•  This  Sheep  Raising  Business 
By  Warren  F.  Brannon 

•  Low-Cost  Fattening  of  Steers 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  What  Fuel  for  the  Tractor? 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  War  Declared  Against  Al¬ 

falfa  Weevil 
By  George  Gyrisco 

•  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Potash. 

plus  Trace  Elements 
By  N.  F.  Childers 

•  How  to  Get  Top  Crop  Yields 

•  Weather  and  the  Fruit 

Grower 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  Successful  Crop  Rotation 

•  A.  Practical  Farm  Wore  Shop 

•  Profits  in  Beekeeping 
By  Roger  A.  Morse 


The  Maine  and  Connecticut  Winners 

Roland  Hemond  farms  810  acres, 
with  220  tillable.  Last  year  he  pro¬ 
duced  223  tons  of  corn  silage  and  143 
tons  of  hay.  His  64-head  Holstein 
herd  produced  an  average  of  12,474 
pounds  of  milk  and  501  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Hemond  also  has  35  head 
of  young  stock  and  two  bulls. 

Claude  Castonguay,  until  1953  a 
potato  grower  in  Maine,  has  a  loose 
housing  set-up  at  his  Connecticut 
farm.  He  has  35  registered  Holstein 
dairy  cattle,  plus  19  head  of  young 
stock  and  three  bulls.  The  herd’s  pro¬ 
duction  last  year  averaged  13,533 
pounds  of  milk  and  520  of  fat. 

Judges  for  the  1959  Green  Pastures 
contest  were:  C.  Leland  Slayton, 
Warner,  N.  H.,  dairyman;  Lewis  E. 
Clark,  University  of  Maine  farm 
management  specialist;  A.  R.  Midgely, 
University  of  Vermont  agronomist; 
James  F.  Kentfield,  Amherst,  Mass., 
dairyman;  Richard  Lawson,  Exeter, 
R.  I.,  dairy  farmer;  and  Preston 
Roberts,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  agri¬ 
cultural  agent. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Dairy  Farming  Tomorrow  —  “The 
Way  Cows  Will  Be  Milked  on  YOUR 
Farm  ‘Tomorrow’  ”  is  the  title  of  a 
32-page  booklet  containing  very  use¬ 
ful  information  and  plans  on  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  loose  housing-milking  par¬ 
lor  system.  Included  are  guides  and 
charts  to  aid  in  determining  bedding, 
feed  storage  and  other  needs.  A  copy 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Bab- 
son  Bros.  Dairy  Research  Service, 
2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  111. 


Stock  Pest  Spray  Guide  —  It  some¬ 
times  is  a  problem  to  determine  the 
right  spray  to  control  certain  pests 
on  animals.  This  has  been  simplified 
in  a  booklet  listing  pests  by  animal 
category  and  recommended  products 
for  control.  The  guide  is  also  a  cata¬ 
log  of  materials  and  equipment.  R 
may  be  obtained  from  Farnam 
Companies,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  2151, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Every  innocent  man  has  in 
countenance  a  promise  to  pay,  and 
hence  credit.  —  Emerson,  Letted 
and  Social  Aims. 
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Northeast’s  '"All 

Most  of  the  1958  All-American 
Guernseys  are  from  northeastern 
dairy  herds.  In  competition  recently 
sponsored  by  th£  Guernsey  Breeders 
journal,  28  official  Guernsey  judges 
selected  the  outstanding  animals 
among  first-  and  second-prize  win¬ 
ners  at  recognized  shows  of  1958. 

Senecaside  Meryl,  the  1958  All 
American  aged  Guernsey  cow,  was 
bred  by  James  Stein  of  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  now  owned  by  Ather¬ 
ton  W.  Hobler,  Woodacres  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  All-American 
aged  bull,  McDonald  Farms  Rival 
Viking,  though  owned  by  John 


McDonald  Farms  Rival  Viking  is  All- 
American  Guernsey  aged  bull. 


Plain  Farm  of  Cary,  Ill.,  was  bred 
by  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Other  Northeast  selections  wei’e: 

Bull  calf  —  McDonald  Farms-Cor- 
nell  University,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Jr.  yearling  bull — L.  S.  Riford, 
Greystone  Farm,  Aubui'n,  N.  Y. 

Sr.  yearling  bull — L.  B.  Wescott, 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Two-year-old  bull — Shown  by  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms. 

Heifer  calf — Henry  Christal,  Han¬ 
over  Hill  Farm,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Jr.  yearling  heifer — Henry  Christal. 

Sr.  yearling  heifer — A.  Hobler. 

Two-year-old  cow — George  Snyder, 
Dumar  Farm,  St.  Johns,  Pa. 

Three-year-old  cow — Dr.  George 
Pack,  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  and  Clifford 
Conover,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Four-year-old  cow  —  McDonald 
Farms. 

Junior  get  of  sire — Henry  Christal. 

Senior  get — McDonald  Farms. 

Produce  of  dam — McDonald  Farms. 

The  reserve  All-American  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  calf  shown  by  F.  W.  McCann 
and  Joseph  E.  Adams,  Bridgewater, 
Conn.,  is  now  owned  by  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Co-op.  Farmers,  Allentown,  Pa. 
The.  reserve  jr.  yearling  bull  is  Rut¬ 
ter  Bros.’  of  York,  Pa.  Henry  Venier 
°t  High  Meadows  Farm,  Lafayette, 
N-  Y.,  and  James  D  Briscoe,  Lake- 
VlHe,  Conn.,  own  the  reserve  two- 
year-old  bull.  The  reserve  heifer  calf 
Is  McDonald  Farms’,  and  the  reserve 
sr-  yearling  is  Charles  O’Connor’s  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Reserve  All- 
American  two-year-old  Guernsey  cow 


1  w*sh  I  could  hitch  him  to  my 

llay  drier!” 

21,  1959 


- Americans ” 

is  Alton  Dewan’s  of  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
John  Desmond,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  now 
owns  the  reserve  three-year-old  cow. 
The  reserve  aged  cow  is  Henry  C. 
Venier’s.  McDonald  has  the  reserve 
All-American  Guernsey  junior  get, 
and  Messrs.  Hobler  and  Wescott  the 
reserve  senior. 

Several  northeastern  Holstein 
dairy  cattle  were  chosen  as  All- 
Americans  in  the  Holstein-Friesian 
World’s  1958  contest.  The  all-Ameri¬ 
can  Holstein  four-year-old  cow, 
Poestenkill  Model  Bubbles,  was  bred 
by  John  Holser  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  owned  by  Beacon  Milling  Co., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.  The  All-American 
1958  aged  bull,  Hilltop  Transmitter 
Great,  was  bred  by  Charles  Stroh, 
Suffield,  Conn.,  and  is  owned  by 
Frank  Goodyear,  Danboro,  Pa. 
The  All-American  jr.  yearling  bull 
bred  and  shown  by  R.  H.  Draeger, 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wise.,  is  now  in  the 
herd  of  Alson  D.  Weller,  Lowville, 
N.  Y.  The  top  bull  calf  is  owned  by 
P.  B  Misner  of  Langhorne,  Pa., 
Howard  Weiss  of  Myerstown,  Pa. 
and  Irvington  Farms,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.  Irvington  Farms  also  has  the 
reserve  All-American  Holstein  heifer 


Senecaside  Meryl  of  Woodacres 
Farm,  N.  J.,  is  All-American  Guern¬ 
sey  aged  cow. 


calf.  The  two-year-old  bull  bred  by 
Ira  Ifert  and  Sons,  Middletown,  Md., 
and  now  owned  by  Austin  Coblentz, 
Jefferson,  Md.,  received  high  honor¬ 
able  mention. 

Other  northeast  daii’y  herds  with 
Holsteins  given  honorable  mention  in 
the  All-American  contest  are:  Frog- 
more  Farm,  Aurora,  N.  Y.;  Leslie 
C.  King  and  Sons,  Kingstead  Farms, 
Clarksburg,  Md.;  Pineyhill  Farm, 
Washington,  N.  J.;  H.  C.  Winans  and 
Son,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.;  University 
of  New  Hampshire;  Fred  Nutter, 
Maple  View  Farm,  Corinna,  Me.; 
Freebaer  Farms,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.; 
Tum-a-Lum  Farm,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
and  Maple  Lawn  Farms,  Asnaway, 
R.  I.;  General  Cochran  Farm,  Ft. 
Plain,  N.  Y.;  Logwood  Farms,  Reist- 
ertown,  and  J.  F.  Groomes,  Mt.  Airy, 
Md.;  and  Harden  Farms,  Camden, 
N.,  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


“Our  Electric  Bills 
Are  Much  Lower 
Since  We  Installed 

Our  DARI-KOOL!” 


Writes  MR.  FRED  A.  IKELER,  Bliss,  New  York 


“We  have  used  our  Dari-Kool  for  more  than  three  years  and 
have  never  iost  any  milk.  Our  electric  bills  are  much  lower  since 
we  installed  our  Dari-Kool  and  disposed  of  our  other  cooler 
The  moist  milk-tank  sidewalls  make  the  tank  easy  to  clean.  We 
also  like  Dari-Kool’s  2-speed  agitation.  If  I  buy  another  cooler 


it  will  be  a  DARI-KOOL!” 

(signed) 


NEW  DARI-KOOL  COOLS  FASTER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  COOLER- 


Milk  may  be 
poured  or  piped 
to  cooler 


Largest-Selling  Cooler 
In  The  World! 


Shown  above  new  low  design  400  gallon 
Dari-Kool.  Also  available  in  capacities 
from  100  to  1250  gallons. 


and  here's  why 


33  ice-water  is  pressure-sprayed 
over  all  4  sides  and  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  cooler  or  method. 


•  Dari-Kool’s  faster  cooling  means  lower 
blend  temperatures— higher  quality  milk. 

•  The  milk  cannot  be  damaged  by  freezing 
because  it  is  cooled  with  33°  ice- water. 

•  Dari-Kool  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean. 
The  moist  milk  tank  sidewalls  prevent 
spattered  milk  from  drying  on  —  which 
causes  milkstone. 

A  recent  nation-wide  survey  of  bulk  tank 
owners  shows  Dari-Kools  are  preferred  3  to 
1  over  the  next  leading  brand.  Your  dealer 
has  a  copy  of  this  survey.  Ask  to  see  it. 

Send  for  your  FREE 
MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 

Write  Dept.  48  today 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEFTOVAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle 
which  results  in  abortions  drop  and 
in  milk  production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  464-A,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW 


^Royster 


FERTILIZERS 


THE  MORE  YOU  GROW 

SEE  PAGE  14  FOR  PROOF 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Here’s  how  you  can  cut  silage  loss! 

"BAKEISTE"  Plastic  Silos  •  Durable  —  Flexible  —  Economical 
Pay  for  themselves  in  silage  savings! 

Almost  eliminate  spoilage  —  increase  nutrient  value.  Tested  and 
approved  at  33  leading  university  stations.  Approximately  30-  and 
70-ton  capacities. 

Plastic  silo  caps,  trench  and  bunker  silo  liners  and  covers. 

Available  at  many  Farm  Supply  Stores  and  "Pyrofax”  Gas  Distribu¬ 
tors  listed  in  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  book. 

PYROFAX  GAS  CORPORATION 

...  r  |  UNION  |  _ 

Unit  of  [carbide]  Corporation 

295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Dealer  Inquiries  Welcome 


EASIER  TO  INSTALL... 


i  Groen  Guardsman  Exclusive  Round 
i  "Space-Saver”  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
'takes  less  space,  fits  more  milkhouses 
without  costly  remodeling.  Slips 
,  through  31"  door  edgewise. 

COSTS  LESS ,  TOO... 

"COLD-FLO”  Serpentine  cooling 
(originated  by  Groen)  direct  expansion, 
costs  less  to  operate.  •  Tank  and  com¬ 
pressor  factory-assembled  and  tested. 

•  Stainless  steel  inside  and  out  •  One- 
piece  cover  •  Double  blade  agitator 

•  Trough-type  tanks,  too  •  All 
exceed  3A  standards  —  give  you 
greater  value,  more  for  your  money. 

GET  THE  GROEN  STORY 
BEFORE  YOU  "GO  BULK” 

Write  — 

BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT, 
Box  62,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Need  MONEY 
for  More  Land? 


"Can  do/'  says  Kandoo 


When  you  set  your  sights  on  a  larger, 
more  productive  farm,  look  to  your 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  as  the 
best  source  of  credit.  Land  Bank  loans 
are  made  with  up  to  33  years  to  repay. 
Interest  rates  are  reasonable  and  are 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Whether  you  want  money  for  land, 
buildings,  equipment,  or  other  needs, 
you’ll  do  well  with  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  —  the  nationwide  system  that’s 
run  by  farmers  and  for  farmers  only. 

Start  now  to  carry  out  your  long- 
range  plans  with  a  Land  Bank  loan. 

See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept. 

R-llJb,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


s 


Award  for  Young  Dairyman 


Twenty-eight-year-old  William  A. 
Walldroff,  who  operates  a  400-acre, 
112-head  dairy  farm  in  the  town  of 
Orleans,  has  been  selected  as  the 
"Outstanding  Young  Farmer  for 
1958’’  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 
He  was  the  winner  of  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  and  is  now  eligible 
to  compete  in  a  statewide  young 
farmer  event,  in  which  judging  will 
take  place  in  Albany.  The  state  win¬ 
ner  will  go  to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  for 
a  national  awards  program. 

Mr.  Walldroff,  a  native  of  LaFarge- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  received  fundamental 
agricultural  training  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute  in  Canton  and  began  farming 
in  the  Fall  of  1953  after  purchasing, 
under  contract  from  his  uncle,  the 
century-old  family  farm  started  by 
his  great-grandfather.  His  row  has 
not  been  an  easy  one  to  hoe. 

First,  there  was  lack  of  operating 
capital.  Second,  he  did  not  have  the 
machinery  necessary  for  modern 
farming.  And  third,  low  soil  fertility 
was  an  obstacle  in  the  face  of  neces¬ 
sary  immediate  expansion.  Yet  he 
overcame  ail  of  these  challenges. 

When  Walldroff  took  over  the 
farm,  the  Panton  (clay)  soil  had  a 
pH  average  of  only  5.0  to  5.5.  No 
fertilizer  had  ever  been  used,  except 
on  corn  land,  and  crops  were  much 
below  yields  considered  adequate  to 
support  a  good-sized  dairy. 

$10,000  for  Lime  and  Fertilizer 

One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  take 
a  complete  soil  analysis  and,  in  four 
years  since  then,  he  has  invested 
about  $6,000  in  lime  and  $4,000  in 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  result? 
He  has  raised  soil  pH  average  to  6.5. 

With  extensive  fertilization  on  both 
grain  and  top-dressing  of  grassland, 
he  has  provided  added  stimulants  to 
the  long-neglected  soils.  They  are 
paying  him  back  with  heavier  crops. 
And  lie  has  switched  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  timothy  and  clover  forage  to 
seedings  of  alfalfa,  trefoil  and  tim¬ 
othy  in  a  six-year  rotation. 

Five  years  ago  his  land  produced 
only  35-40  bushels  of  oats  per  acre; 
by  1958  the  yield  ha.d  been  increased 
to  60-80  bushels.  Grass  silage  is  now 
running  eight  tons  per  acre,  com¬ 


pared  to  former  coni  crops  of  six 
tons  per  acre.  Hay,  too,  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter,  increasing  from  yields  of  1,5  to 
two  tons  per  acre  in  1953  to  a  1958 
harvest  of  three  to  five  tons  per  acre. 

In  the  Fall  of  1953,  the  farm  could 
support  only  35  registered  Holstein 
milkers  and  30  heifers.  Average  milk 
production  was  8.500  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow,  with  a  butterfat  content  of 
300  pounds  per  cow.  Today  the  farm 
boasts  62  registered  Holstein  milkers 
and  50  heifers  —  increases  of  27  and 
20,  respectively  —  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  has  soared  to  1958  readings  of 
11,500  pounds  per  cow,  with  a  butter- 
fat  yield  of  415  pounds  per  cow. 

In  a  five-year  period  he  has 
erected  a  new  silo,  purchased  an  ad¬ 
jacent  farm  to  expand  his  holdings 
and  increase  the  size  of  his  cropland, 
installed  a  hay  drying  system,  put  in 
a  bulk  tank  milk  cooler,  installed  a 
silo  unloader,  and  made  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  farm  dwelling. 

Since  1953,  he  has  tripled  his  liquid 
assets  (cash  and  savings);  increased 
the  value  of  land  buildings  and  live¬ 
stock  by  over  $19,000,  and  more  than 
tripled  the  value  of  his  stored  cash 
crops  and  feed. 

Increased  Assets  by  40  Per  Cent 

While  he  has  increased  his  total 
liabilities,  including  debt  on  land  and 
equipment,  by  about  nine  per  cent, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  increased 
his  total  assets  by  40  per  cent. 

But  work  on  the  farm  itself  was 
not  the  only  thing  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  judging  the  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Farmer  for  1958”  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County.  His  civic,  community 
and  church  work  w^ere  also  appraised. 
Here,  too,  Walldroff  was  outstanding. 
He  is,  among  other  things,  a  member 
of  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Co¬ 
operative  and  a  director  of  his  coun¬ 
ty  D.  H.  I.  C.;  a  county  agricultural 
extension  service  committeeman; 
chairman  of  the  LaFargeville  G.L.F. 
committee  for  1958;  chairman  of  the 
ASC  nominating  committee  for  the 
town  of  Orleans;  and  a  councilman 
on  the  Orleans  Town  board. 

Mr.  Walldroff  and  his  attractive 
wife,  the  former  Jean  Mclnnis  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  Debbie,  8;  David,  t>; 
Edward,  5;  Wendell,  4;  Marc,  3;  Law¬ 
rence.  18  months,  and  Charlotte, 
three  months.  Boyd  W.  Moffett 


William  A.  Walldroff  of  LaFargeville  was  chosen  “Outstanding  Young 
Farmer  for  1958”  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  cleans  up  the  feed 
alley  in  front  of  some  of  his  112  head  of  registered  Holsteins. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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JUNIOR  FARMERS 


New  York  4-H 

Livestock  Champions 

New  York  has  chosen  its  state  4-H 
livestock  champions,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  have  received  savings  bonds 
for  their  achievements.  The  winners 
are:  Dairy  cattle  —  Ayrshires  Mary 
Ellen  Scudder,  Margaretsville;  Brown 
Swiss,  Gary  Klumpp,  Appleton;  Jer¬ 
sey,  Allan  Lloyd,  Granville;  Guern¬ 
sey,  Lauretta  Woodams,  Rochester; 
Holstein,  Niles  Brown,  Jamesville; 
and  Milking  Shorthorn,  Robert  Brew, 
Bergen.  Juliana  Platt  of  Fly  Creek 
was  named  Milking  Shorthorn  girl  of 
the  year,  Cecile  Orr  of  Greene  the 
Jersey  girl,  and  Marcia  Lou  Allen 
of  Van  Hornesville  Holstein  girl  of 
the  year.  Herbert  Sherman  of  Genoa 
is  New  York’s  4-H  shepherd  of  the 
year,  and  Alfred  Przybyszewski  of 
West  Seneca  its  premier  4-H  keeper 
of  swine.  John  Schwabrow  of  Han- 
nacroix  tops  in  4-H  beef,  and  Larry 
Moriarty  of  Syracuse  champion  on 
horses. 

Selling  18  head  since  he  started 
with  Holsteins  in  1949,  Niles  Brown 
has  nevertheless  built  his  herd  to  23; 
his  Piebe  cow  has  five  records  averag¬ 
ing  12,772  pounds  of  milk.  Lauretta 
Woodams  has  an  18-head  herd  of 
Guernseys,  and  has  already  sold  near 
40  individuals.  For  the  past  three 
years,  two  of  her  animals  have  been 
shown  at  the  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  shows.  Mary  Scudder 
owns  19  Ayrshires,  one  of  which 
made  over  400  pounds  of  butterfat 
as  a  two-year-old.  Gary  Klumpp  is 
off  to  a  good  Brown  Swiss  start  with 
nine  animals;  one  of  his  cows  has  a 
record  over  12,900  pounds  of  milk. 
Alan  Lloyd  has  one  of  the  few  Excel¬ 
lent  Jersey  cows  in  Washington 
County.  Another  of  his  25  head  has 
an  actual  305-day  record  of  10,229 
pounds  of  milk.  He  has  sold  54  head 
of  Jerseys  since  he  began  4-H  dairy 
work  with  two  heifers  in  1951.  A 
third  of  Robert  Brew’s  Brown  Swiss 
herd  descends  from  the  heifer  he 
selected  to  start  4-H  work.  Marcia 
Lou  Allen  owns  15  Holsteins,  Juliana 
Platt  four  Brown  Swiss,  and  Cecile 
Orr  12  Jerseys. 

John  Schwabrow  has  five  Hereford 
heifers  as  his  4-H  foundation  to  beef 
breeding,  and  he  has  won  several 
contests  at  the  fairs.  Herbert  Sher¬ 
man  has  16  head  of  sheep;  with 
Dorset  his  breed,  he  showed  runner- 
up  yearling  ewe  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
in  1958.  Alfred  Przybyszewski  has  13 
head  of  Hampshire  swine.  Since  he 
started  his  4-H  work  in  1954,  he  has 
sold  22  hogs.  He  usually  gets  them 
to  market  by  five  months  of  age. 
Larry  Moriarty  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  saddle  horses;  thus  far  his 
stable  includes  seven. 

Pheasant  and 
Forestry  Programs 

More  than  1,400  young  people  from 
54  New  York  counties  participated 
in  the  State’s  4-H  pheasant  program 
last  year.  The  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  furnished  35  chicks  to  each 
boy  and  girl,  who  then  built  pens 
and  raised  the  birds  to  seven  weeks 
°f  age.  The  birds  were  released  by 
local  game  protectors.  In  all,  54,805 
Pheasants  were  let  go;  the  boys  and 
girls  received  a  dollar  for  each 
healthy  bird  they  produced.  In  17 
years  of  the  program,  more  than 
455,000  pheasants  have  been  reared 
and  released.  Before  1947,  boys  and 
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girls  hatched  the  eggs  under  their 
own  hens;  day-old  chicks  have  since 
been  supplied. 

Kaye  L.  Christopher,  17-year-old 
tree  farmer  from  Marathon,  N.  Y., 
provides  an  example  of  how  young 
ladies  can  successfully  invade  the 
world  of  forestry.  She  was  one  of 
six  girls  selected  recently  as  winners 
in  a  national  contest,  and  the  forestry 
champion  of  New  York.  In  10  years 
of  tree  farming,  she  has  planted 
10,000  seedlings.  Completely  refor¬ 
esting  eight  acres,  Miss  Christopher 
has  concentrated  on  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Her  award  was  a  Tree  Farm 
certificate  made  by  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  national  sponsor 
of  the  Tree  Farm  program.  In  this, 
some  13,500  farmers  with  more  than 
48  million  acres  of  woods  are  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled. 

Tree  Farmer  and 

Poultry  Delegate 

Massachusetts’  leading  young  tree 
farmer,  Cornelius  Minihan  Jr.  of 
Buzzards  Bay,  first  restored  a  piece 
of  land  for  experimental  plantation 
of  poplar  trees.  His  work  has  also 
included  grafting  of  fruit  trees,  in 
one  case  four  varieties  of  apples  be¬ 
ing  joined  to  a  single  tree. 

Carl  A.  Thomas  of  Townsend  was 
Massachusetts’  delegate  to  the  recent 
sixth  annual  national  Junior  Poultry 
and  Egg  Fact  Finding  Conference 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dairy  Project  Winners 

Winners  of  the  1959  Charles  Hood 
Foundation  awards  for  excellence  in 
New  Hampshire  4-H  dairy  projects 
are:  Richard  Smith  of  Laconia;  David 
Nelson,  Conway;  Wendy  Fredett, 
Westmoreland;  Larry  Ranclois,  Cole- 
brook;  Robert  Rutherford,  North 
Haverhill;  George  Wheeler,  Temple; 
Robert  Kimball,  Iiopkinton;  Suzanne 
Nicol,  Newton;  Patricia  Reardon, 
Dover;  and  Joyce  Read,  Plainfield. 


Swine  Judging  Contest 

All  farm  youth  under  19  years  of 
age  are  eligible  for  Pfizer’s  annual 
photographic  swine  judging  contest. 
Each  of  15  prize  winners  in  five  re¬ 
gional  contests  will  compete  for  the 
grand  prize  of  a  10-day  European 
trip  for  himself  and  his  agricultural 
adviser.  The  contest  closes  April  17. 
Full  information  is  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Agricultural  Division,  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Company,  Inc.,  800  Second 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Dyment 

FFA  in  Business 

Brocton,  N.  Y.’s  FFA  chapter  buys 
equipment  to  rent  to  farmers.  Here 
President  Anthony  Sinare  (L)  and 
Advisor  Anthony  Joy  examine  the 
post-hole  digger.  Other  items  in¬ 
clude  a  brush  chopper  and  fertilizer 
spreader. 
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William  W.  Sondericker 
and  Sian  Mummery, 
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You,  too,  will  find  that 

^MlLKpPEil 

DIRECT  EXPANSION  BULK  COOLING  TANKS 

give  you  more  quality  and  service  for 
the  least  money,  year  after  year 


the  CveasneTy  mfg.  company 

Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.,  25  Ellicott  Sf. 

New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  500  Fifth  Ave. 

Philadelphia  40,  Pa.,  4301  Rising  Sun  Ave. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 


Mr.  Gordon  J.  Alger 
Conesus,  New  York 


Mr.  L.  M.  Allen 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  RD  No.  1 

Arctic  Refrigeration 
51  Otis  Street 
Batavia,  New  York 

Colwell  Electric  Co. 

Chestnut  Street 
Windsor,  New  York 

Mr.  Ronald  Ebberts 
West  Avenue 
Sardinia,  New  York 

Farm  &  Home  Store  Inc. 

53  Main  Street 
Randolph,  New  York 


Mr.  Squire  J.  Kingston 
101  Railroad  Avenue 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

Maulfair  Refrigeration  Svc 
Avenue  “D” 

Geneva,  New  York 

Metzgar  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
19  Mills  Street 
Franklinville,  New  York 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
17  So.  Church  Street 
Canaseraga,  New  York 

Ricketts  Farm  Supply 
Hume,  New  York 


Spencer  Riley 
Scio,  New  York 

Stan’s  Surge  Service 
No.  Main  Street 
Warsaw,  New  York 

Thacher  Brothers 
RD  No.  2  -  Almond  Road 
Horned,  New  York 

White's  Farm  Supply 
Rte  No.  31 
Canastota,  New  York 

Clifford  L.  Willey 
Oakland  Road 
Nunda,  New  York 

Mr.  Guy  A.  Winch 
RFD 

North  Java,  N.  Y, 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires: 

YORKSHIRES"  Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N  —  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed. 

*  National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spring  Champion 
in  All  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6 — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithlegg  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 

BERKSHIRES:  Ramaco  Mainstay — The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Imported  English  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  .  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 

- ANGUS  AUCTION - 

At  Old  Home  Manor  Farm,  Homer  City,  Pennsylvania 
SELLING  47  FEMALES 

This  offering  includes  the  greatest  concentration  of  the  blood  of  the 
famous  Ohio  State  bull,  Bardoliermere  2nd,  ever  offered  in  one  auction. 
All  Angus  Breeders  invited  to  :‘Brunch”  —  9:00  A.M.  sale 
morning  at  the  Farm. 

Old  Home  Manor  Farm 

Homer  City,  Pennsylvania  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mack,  Owners 
John  Auld,  Manager  John  Smith,  Herdsman 

CATALOGUE  FROM: 

DAVE  CANNING,  Sale  Manager:  Canning  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Box  1115 
Staunton,  Virginia;  ’Phone  TUxedo  6-0811 


12th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 

Two  Sales  Offering  Quality  Animals 
HEREFORD  ANGUS  BRED  and  OPEN  HEIFERS 

SEVERAL  QUALITY  BULLS 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  4  —  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 
(Mike  Weaver,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  Manager 
SATURDAY,  MAY  9  —  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds 
(W.  Clark,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y  —  Sale  Manager) 
Educational  Show  10:00  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M. 

Feeder  Calf  Sale  —  Pike  Fairgrounds  —  April  25 
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HOW  TO  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 
. . .  BREED  GUERNSEYS 


Only  after  costs  have  been  deducted  do 
you  know  your  net  dairy  income.  In  nu¬ 
merous  DHIA  testing  units  Guernsey  herds 
lead  all  others  in  income  above  feed  costs. 


|  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

915  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H, 

Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  .  .  . 

*  0  Start  a  Guernsey  herd  and  where  to  buy 

I  breeding  stock.  0  Add  profits  producing 
and  selling  nationally-advertised  Golden 
Guernsey  Milk. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . . . 

Town . State . 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


For  Sale  $8,500  Takes  All 

4  LARGE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  to  freshen  soon. 

4  NICE  JERSEY  HEIFERS  to  freshen  July  to  Nov. 

5  CHOICE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  to  freshen  July 
fo  November. 

II  LARGE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  to  freshen  April 
to  November. 

5  OPEN  HEIFERS  (HOLSTEIN)  ready  to  be  Bred 
at  any  time. 

ALL  VACCINATED  and  TB.  TESTED 
Owner  —  C.  PAUL  ERLENBACH, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  GHENT.  NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  CHatham  8-8120 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS.  Priced  Rea- 
sonably.  J.  N.  LEEDOM,  NEWTOWN,  PENNA. 

DOGS 


Black  and  Tan  Hounds 

Purebred,  Longeared,  Registered  Cold  Nosed.  Good 
for  fox,  coon  and  cat.  Two  ten-month  old  male  fox 
hounds. 

ED  W1ATR 

5  MEADOW  ST.,  NEW  YORK  MILLS,  N.  Y. 
POODLE  PUPPIES,  MINIATURES,  A.K.C.  REG. 

GAYE-DELL  KENNELS,  REG. 

35  NOLAN  BD.,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

For  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACTIBILITY,  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  (I3"-I6"),  it  the 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARRON, 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
COLLIES  —  A.  K.  C.  PUPS,  CHAMPION  SIRED. 
Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Phone:  LA  4-3628 


GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  —  Healthful  Food.  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  C-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


SWINE 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE 
BRED  GILT  SALE 

AT  THE 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS 
APRIL  4  —  12:00  NOON 

Consignments  by  outstanding  breeders  in 
the  East.  Write  — 

FRITZ  EISENHARD, 

WARSAW,  NEW  YORK  For  Information. 

Eastern  Yorkshire  Club  Sale 

CERTIFIED  MEAT  CHAMPIONS 
—  BRED  AND  OPEN  GILTS,  BOARS  — 
FAIRGROUNDS  —  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
APRIL  4th.  CATALOG  WRITE  — 
SALES  MANAGER,  BOX  46,  WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

WEANLING  GILTS  AND  BOARS 
Out  of  the  Top  Bloodlines  in  the  Country. 
DELIVERY  ARRANGED 
WRITE  —  WARWICK  BONSAL. 

EAST  MAIN  STREET,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

—  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  — 
ALL  AGES  —  BRED  GILTS 
EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 

SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS  &  WEANLING 
BOARS  and  GILTS 

CERTIFIED  BREEDING  &  MEAT  CHAMPIONS 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS, _ AKRON,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co..  Phone:  OL  8-2409 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co..  Penna. 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  HOG 
Our  Certified  Meat  Sire  “Flightmaster”. 
SHENANDOAH  FARMS,  Middletown,  Virginia 


-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - 

Imported  Bloodlines.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
8!nee  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middlttown  I,  Maryland 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


HORSES 


For  Sale:  PAIR  BELGIAN  GELDINGS,  weight  3800 
lbs.  light  reddish  brown.  WALTER  BROWN, 

ST.  BERNARD  SCHOOL,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 


REGISTERED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 

FLEET’S  SIRE— Scottish  National  Champion 
GRAND  SIRE — Supreme  International  Champion 

PUPPIES  NOW  AVAILABLE 

L.  B.  TOPLIFF 

R.  I,  Box  224  LIBERTYVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


IMPORTED  FLEET  (in  Pup)  working 
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After  One  Year's  Milk 
Promotion  in  Conn. 

Connecticut  Milk  for  Health,  Inc., 
dairy  farmer-financed  advertising  and 
promotion  agency  which  has  operated 
for  a  year,  has  been  of  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  boosting  milk  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  state,  according  to  Dr, 
E.  A.  Perregaux,  executive  director. 

Milk  consumption  in  Connecticut 
in  October  and  November  1958  was 
one  per  cent  above  the  previous 
year,  Perregaux  reported  recently. 
It  is  certain,  he  said,  that  Milk  for 
Health  did  influence  that  increase. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  states  that  1958  Milk  for 
Health  took  in  nearly  $272,000  in 
collections  from  dairy  farmers  sup¬ 
plying  the  Connecticut  market  during 
that  period.  Support  was  received 
from  producers  in  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  at  the  rate 
of  four  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk.  In  addition,  the  Vermont  Dairy 
Industry  Commission  supported  the 
program  on  behalf  of  Vermont  ship¬ 
pers  at  the  rate  of  %  cent  per  cwt. 
Support  is  being  given  on  behalf 
of  producers  of  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  milk  sold  in  Connecticut, 
Perregaux  said.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  total  support  comes  from  or¬ 
ganized  cooperatives,  and  20  per  cent 
from  unorganized  producers. 

The  Connecticut  Milk  Producers 
Assn.,  the  state’s  largest  dairy  farm¬ 
er  co-op,  contributes  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  support.  Ten  per  cent  comes 
from  Brock-Hall  Producers  Assn,, 
and  3.4  per  cent  from  the  Dairymen’s 
League  on  behalf  of  its  Connecticut 
shippers.  All  segments  of  the  dairy 
industry,  including  these  coopera¬ 
tives,  are  represented  on  Milk  for 
Health’s  12-man  board  of  directors. 

The  funds  collected  were  spent  for 
the  following  purposes:  Connecticut 
Dairy  and  Food  Council  —  $55,000; 
American  Dairy  Assn.  —  $23,000; 
statewide  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  —  $164,329;  administration 
and  development  —  $25,000.  The 
funds  paid  to  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Council,  an  educational  agency, 
equalled  contributions  by  Milk 
dealers. 

The  statewide  advertising  program 
included  1,513  TV  spots  on  four  sta¬ 
tions.  6,584  radio  spots  on  19  stations, 
including  co-sponsorship  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  basketball  games, 
43  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  in 
24  publications,  95  billboards  month¬ 
ly  in  28  cities  for  four  months,  387 
bus  cards  in  16  cities  for  four  months, 
and  a  lighted  highway  billboard  near 
Hartford  used  the  year  round. 

Of  the  local  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  fund,  28.6  per  cent  was  spent 
for  television;  23  per  cent,  radio; 
20.5,  newspapers;  13.5,  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising;  4.1,  bus  cards;  4.5,  special 
events;  .5,  point  of  purchase;  and 
5.3,  production.  H.  K.  Street 

Form  Meetings  &  Soles 

March  23-27  —  48th  Annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  23-24  —  National  Polled 
Shorthorn  Congress — show  and  sale, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

March  31-April  2  —  Sheepmen’s 
short  course,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  4  —  Annual  Maryland  Beef 
Cattle  Field  Day,  a  Washington 
County  tour  to  Clear  Spring,  Hagers¬ 
town  and  Smithsburg. 

April  6-7  —  Ninth  annual  con¬ 
ference,  National  Institute  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Agriculture,  Purdue  University, 
LaFayette,  Indiana. 


—  SALE  — 
HEREFORD  HERD  SIRE 

ZZR  SILVER  HELMSMAN 

Descendant  WHR  Helmsman  89th 
sold  by  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch 
for  $61,000.00 

Sons  and  Daughters  Availvable 
for  Inspection. 

TAMARLAND  FARMS 
Phone:  Sempronius  511 
R-  D-  3,  Moravia,  New  York 

H.  A.  MEYER  CATTLE  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  WISCONSIN 

Consignment  Sales  Tuesday 
Private  Sales  Daily 

ATTENTION  CATTLE  DEALERS  AND 
DAIRYMEN  —  WE  HAVE  200  to  300 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WEEKLY 


WANTED 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  OR  CALL 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone:  Franklin  419 
Evenings:  Franklin  1122  or  1643 

BEEF  CATTLE 


ROCKRIDGE 

REGISTERED 

HEREFORDS 

Owners 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Montgomery 
MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


a\©6  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  \ 

X°  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Brewing 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N,  Y. 

Phone  417  Wehsle?  THtell 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Hen) 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES 


FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOH AR 1  E,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  3-7107 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS.  YALE  FARM, 
NORFOLK,  CONN.  Phone:  TAylor  4-5002 

Angus  Bulls  For  Sale 

GRAND  CHAMPION 
interest  in  two  1953 
CHAMPION’S  SONS 
GRAND  CHAMPION 
insemination  practices. 
TAVISH, 

NEW  YORK 


THREE  INTERNATIONAL 
SONS,  Reasonable.  One-half 
INTERNATIONAL  GRAND 
from  1949  INTERNATIONAL 
Daughters.  Desire  artificial 
Write  —  MAC 

HANNACROIX, 


HEREFORD  HEIFERS— WE’RE  PROUD  OF  THEM 
They  Are  the  Kind  That  Will  Make  Progress  for  You. 
Also  Young  Herd  Sires.  Come  And  See  Them. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone:  Groton  31 


JSTGrTJS 


GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished,  early 
maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired  by 
packers  —  get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsurpassed 
for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or  Pure¬ 
bred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  5- 


32  Big  Young  Ewes 

WILL  LAMB  IN  APRIL,  PRICE  $18. 


WALTER  W.  FISK, 


NEW 


YORK 


WOLCOTT, 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm 
Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-  N  Y,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOUBi 


-  MONTADALES  - -  „|H 

40  BRED  EWES,  22  YEARLINGS,  I  RAM  4  yrs.  om 
ANDREW  PASTOR,  MADISON,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE,  Reasonable,  a  Few  Choice  Registered 
SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES.  R.  C.  MU-LErK 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  Route  2,  NEW  YOKi' 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Latest  on  Long 

While  he  could  offer  no  way  10 
improve  prices  for  Long  Island  po¬ 
tato  growers  who  put  their  crop  into 
storage  last  Fall  at  $1.15  and  are  now 
taking  them  out  at  only  80-85  cents, 
Or.  A.  E.  Mereker,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Potato  Council,  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
USDA's  potato  diversion  program  be¬ 
fore  the  27th  Annual  Long  Island 
Potato  Growers’  Convention  in  River- 
head  last  month.  To  be  legal,  such  a 
program  should  be  for  all  producers 
and  not  for  just  some,  he  argued. 
Despite  the  Council’s  request  not  to 
provide  any  diversion  program  for 
1959,  IJSDA  subsequently  issued  a 
statement,  described  by  Mereker  as. 
“pusy-footing,”  which  does  not  clear¬ 
ly  state  that  diversion  funds  will  not 
be  available. 

Mereker  foresaw  further  competi¬ 
tion  for  fresh  potatoes  in  the  ever- 
increasing  production  of  processed 
potatoes,  particularly  from  other  re¬ 
gions.  “It  doesn’t  cost  any  more  to 
ship  100  pounds  of  processed  potato 
products  from  North  Dakota  than  it 
does  for  100  pounds  of  fresh  ones,” 
he  said.  He  also  predicted  that  an¬ 
nual  use  of  reconstituted  potatoes 
would  amount  to  160  million  pounds 
and  French  fries  400  million  in  1065, 
with  processed  potato  products  used 
in  10  per  cent  of  all  meals  by  that 
time 

Spacing  and  Fertilizing 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Sawyer  of  the  Riv- 
erhead  Experiment  Station  advised 
that  many  growers  are  spacing  Katah- 
dins  too  far  apart  for  efficient  pro¬ 
duction,  Where  moisture  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  are  not  limiting,  he  suggested 
spending  a  little  more  money  for 
seed  and  planting  eight  inches  in¬ 
stead  of  10  to  12  inches.  A  sensible 
answer  to  overproduction,  he  de¬ 
clared,  is  to  grow  potatoes  on  the 
least  amount  of  acreage  so  that  cost 
per  hundredweight  is  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Dr.  Sawyer  showed  that  cutting 
nitrogen  from  200  pounds  per  acre 
to  only  140  pounds  results  in  a  yield 
decrease  which  would  actually  be 
equivalent  to  a  price  decrease  of  20 
cents  per  hundredweight  when  po¬ 
tatoes  are  $1.15,  and  40  cents  when 
they  are  $2.30  per  hundredweight. 
If,  however,  the  nitrogen  is  reduced 
°nly  from  200  pounds  per  acre  down 


Island  Spuds 

to  175  pounds,  the  equivalent  de¬ 
crease  in  per-ewt.  price  is  only  half 
of  what  is  is  when  nitrogen  is  re¬ 
duced  to  140  pounds,  he  declared. 
But,  Dr.  Sawyer  said,  over-fertiliza¬ 
tion  also  increases  production  cost  by 
raising  susceptibility  to  rots,  black 
spot  and  shrinkage  from  less  skin 
set  at  harvest  and  delayed  maturity, 
by  changing  internal  quality,  and  by 
actual  cost  of  excess  nutrients. 

For  Better  Marketing  of  Potatoes 

Cornell  Extension  Specialist  El¬ 
mer  Ewing  emphasized  these  ways 
to  improve  the  potato  situation:  1 — 
Wash  potatoes;  2 — Put  variety  name 
on  package;  3 — Develop  and  main¬ 
tain  high  quality  brand;  4 — Narrow 
size  range  in  package;  5— Make 
tubers  Visible  in  package  until  con¬ 
sumer  is  assured  of  high  quality;  6 — 
Do  not  mix  specific  gravities;  and 
7 — Use  production  practices  that 
yield  high  proportion  of  No.  l’s  with¬ 
out  reducing  yields. 

Problem  of  Storage  Humidity 

The  stress  on  higher  humidities  in 
Long  Island  storage  will  accentuate 
the  durability  problem  in  storage 
buildings,  contended  Cornell  engi¬ 
neer  John  Layer.  Therefore,  he  said, 
the  current  recommendation  is  to  in¬ 
sulate  thoroughly.  He  advised  three 
inches  of  fiberglas,  rockwool  or  simi¬ 
lar  material  in  sidewalls,  four  inches 
in  the  ceiling.  Buckling  or  sagging 
will  necessitate  a  vapor  barrier,  he 
declared.  For  maintaining  high  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  in  large  storages,  Layer 
suggested  a  spray  jet  where  high 
pressure  water  system  or  air  com¬ 
pressor  are  available.  However,  he 
advised  that  automatic  controls  for 
maintaining  absolute  humidity  levels 
are  not  yet  feasible  for  commercial 
installations.  The  current  maximum 
ventilation  rate  is  one-half  cubic 
foot  per  minute,  per  bushel  of  stor¬ 
age  capacity,  he  said. 

Idea  plans  for  masonry  storages 
have  been  developed  by  Cornell, 
Layer  said,  and  six  variations  are 
now  available  through  county  agents 
at  a  cost  of  $1.25  each.  While  not  a 
general  building  plan,  Layer  said 
that  the  idea  plan  would  be  of  value 
to  an  architect  in  preparing  plans 
for  a  contractor  or  a  grower  who 
desires  to  build  the  storage  himself. 

w.  c.  s. 


Triiliurri  an 

Easter  Symbol 

Early  one  Easter*  morning,  I 
walked  quietly  into  the  woods  to  see 
some  flower  that  would  portray  the 
glory,  the  mystery  and  the  purity  of 
fhe  Holy  Trinity.  Everywhere  the 
woods  burst  with  new  life;  the  hills 
°f  the  region  were  glorified  by  the 
white  of  dogwoods,  the  pink  of  red- 
bods  and  the  new-leaf  crimson  of  the 
0aks.  Out  of  the  silent  woods  came 
forth  new  life  clothed  in  beauty. 

We  found  the  wild  flower.  The 
great  white  trillium  —  three  leaves, 
t!lree  petals,  three  sepals  —  symbol- 
lzed  for  us  the  Trinity.  It  gave  us 
gleat  joy.  Rufus  Reed 

March  21,  1959 


Officers  of  W.  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Assn. 

Rolland  J.  Reitz  of  Rochester, 
Monroe  Co.,  was  recently  named 
president  of  the  600-member  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers  Assn. 
Reitz  operates  a  135-acre  fruit  farm 
and  is  manager  of  the  Hilton  Fruit 
Grower's  Co-op.  Named  vice  president 
was  Gerald  Verbridge  of  Williamson, 
Wayne  Co.  New  Directors  are  Ed¬ 
ward  Pearson,  Rochester;  Norman 
Thompson  of  Youngstown,  Niagara 
Co.;  Ralph  Brown  of  Waterport,  Or¬ 
leans  Co.;  Mark  Buckman  of  Sodus, 
Wayne  Co.;  and  Gerald  Verbridge. 
H.  Justin  Roberts  of  Medina,  Orleans 
Co.,  was  re-elected  a  director. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


Model  S’  McKEE 


Above  is  the  five-foot-wide  ‘business  end'  of  the  only  harvester  made 
that  can  cut,  load  and  unload  all  forage  crops  in  a  one-man,  one- 
maehine  operation.  Underslung  off-set  pick-up  plus  powerful  suction 
provides  2V2-3  ton  per  hour  capacity  and  leaves  clean  fields.  Unique 
shredding  action  makes  green  crops,  ripe  hay,  and  corn  more  palatable 
and  honest,  field-proven  design  and  construction  make  for  long 
trouble  free  operation. 

Coupled  with  the  McKee  self-unloading  wagon,  the  model  S  will  cut 
and  carry  your  grass  and  corn  ensilage  and  blow  it  to  the  top  of  jour 
fifty  foot  silo;  handle  your  cured  ha>'  to  stack  or  mow;  and  pick  up 
combine  straw  for  bedding;  ...  all  without  a  fork  being  lifted 

Remember'  A  McKee  harvester,  a  25  H  P,  tractor  and  YOU,  are 
enough  for  efficient  through-the-season  crop  handling. 

NOW  Available  At  .  .  . 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DISTRIBUTOR: 

UEBELER’S  CORPORATION 

VERNON,  N.Y. 


‘Royster 
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FERTILIZERS 


GIVE  RESULTS  THAT 
EARN  EXTRA  DOLLARS 

SEE  PAGE  14  FOR  PROOF 


4k(i)m  ever 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


h 
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Speeds  Handling— 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  price s  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today I 

M  IYER  MFC,  C  O. 

BOX  3  9  62  MORTON,  ILL. 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  .  .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  Unadilla 
Silo  offers,  including  practical  Fac¬ 
tory  Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan.  Buy  right  the 
first  time  —  buy  Unadilla. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-329  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


Igg;  UNADILLA  SILO 
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“ There  Was  a  Garden ” 

ASTER  will  touch  each  one  of  us  differ¬ 
ently,  as  it  did  each  of  those  who  shared 
in  the  experience  at  the  garden  just  beyond  the 
city  wall  close  to  2,000  years  ago. 

There  was  the  Roman  guard.  His  was  only  a 
tour  of  casual  duty.  There  was  no  excitement 
to  it,  no  danger;  he  was  there  only  to  prevent 
something  that  most  likely  would  not  happen 
anyway.  For  him  it  was  a  long,  dull  day,  then 
a  weary  night,  as  he  guarded  a  sealed  tomb. 

There  were  the  three  women  who  hurried 
along  the  garden  path.  They  had  come  to  per¬ 
form  the  final  ministrations  for  which  there 
had  been  no  time  at  the  interment.  When  they 
found  an  opened  tomb,  they  were  fearful  “be¬ 
cause  they  have  taken  Him  away.”  It  took  a 
long  time  and  a  quiet  talk  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  for  them  to  accept  the  truth. 

How  natural  it  seems  that  Easter  should  have 
begun  in  a  garden!  It  is  only  in  a  garden  where 
man  can  fully  understand  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death,  and  then  new  life.  The  same  garden 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  one  man’s  heel 
offers  testimony  to  another  man’s  faith. 

Here  in  the  garden,  for  those  who  will  see, 
is  the  miracle  of  resurrection.  Here  we  under¬ 
stand,  “Because  I  live,  you  shall  live  also.” 


The  Need  for  Automation — 
Across  the  Board 

WHEN  America  latches  on  to  an  idea, 
they  ride  it  hard  and  enthusiastically; 
at  times,  perhaps,  with  too  much  enthusiasm. 
But  usually  the  trip  is  successful  and  most 
everyone  participates  to  his  benefit. 

Today,  the  magic  word  is  automation  and 
nowhere  has  automation’s  impact  been  greater 
than  on  agriculture  in  the  past  five  years.  New 
techniques  have  been  developed  in  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  new  discoveries  made  in 
the  chemical,  feed  and  drug  field.  All  have 
had  immediate,  salutary  effects  on  agriculture. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  even  more  and  greater 
improvements  in  engineering  and  science  will 
be  upon  us  in  the  next  few  years. 

What  will  these  “Automatic  Hens”  and 
“Automatic  Hogs”  (see  pages  2  and  3),  and 
other  automation  advances  mean  to  farmers? 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  their  benefits  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  terms  of  increased  production,  less 
labor  per  animal  unit,  greater  crop  yields,  more 
productive  livestock.  And  we  know  that  these 
benefits  are  being  better  proven  every  day. 

As  for  the  farmer  himself,  the  advantages 
are  not  quite  as  crystal  clear,  at  least  not 
presently.  That  less  labor  will  be  required  for 
the  same  or  greater  production  is  certainly 
welcome  news.  The  farmer’s  work  day,  let 
alone  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  units  put  in  by  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Will  greater  production 
result  in  economic,  as  well  as  sociologic,  gains? 
Is  sufficient  capital  available  to  purchase  the 
necessary  automation  equipment  and  supplies? 
Is  the  trend  toward  fewer  but  larger  farms? 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  certainly 
in  the  affirmative,  not  only  because  large-scale 
operation  in  agriculture  will  prove  to  be  more 
efficient,  as  it  has  already  proven  to  be  in 
industry,  but  also  because  there  are  farmers 
who  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  substantial 
capital  necessary  for  automation. 


The  extent  of  decline  in  farmer  numbers  is 
not  yet  predictable,  but  it  is  most  surely  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  busi¬ 
ness  automation  will  march  hand  in  hand  with 
mechanical  and  scientific  automation.  Under 
our  present  system  of  food  marketing,  we  are 
faced  with  the  contradictory  spectacle  of  over¬ 
production  due  in  part  to  automation,  and 
under-consumption  due  to  the  failure  to  apply 
well-proven  principles  of  business  automation. 

As  a  nation,  we  seem  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  face  up  to  the  need  for  production  controls 
until  such  time  as  our  distribution  facilities  are 
streamlined  from  end  to  end.  In  spite  of  all 
the  new  expensive  food  processing  and  pack¬ 
aging,  wholesalers  and  retailers  report  good 
incomes.  Measured  by  hourly  wages,  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  buy  as  much  food  today  as  he  did 
10  years  ago  at  no  extra  price,  with  all  the 
new  trimmings  thrown  in.  But  the  farmer’s 
take-home  pay  has  declined  sharply. 

If  business  automation  can  be  applied  with 
as  much  diligence  and  efficiency  to  food  dis¬ 
tribution  as  scientific  automation  has  been  to 
food  production,  the  American  farmer — prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  them  —  can  face  the  dy¬ 
namic  future  with  confidence. 


March  Is  Egg  Month 

FOR  the  third  consecutive  year,  March  has 
been  designated  as  National  Egg  Month. 
It  is  an  especially  appropriate  time  this  year 
when  Easter  Sunday  comes  early  on  March  29 
and  with  hopes  high  for  an  early  Spring.  Won’t 
two  sunny-side-ups  at  breakfast  perk  up  most 
any  jaded  appetite  and  narrowed  outlook  dur¬ 
ing  these  days  of  a  disappearing  Winter?  Will 
not  the  egg  always  be  a  symbol  of  hope  for  a 
new  life,  as  well  as  providing  health  for  today? 

How  can  the  practical  poultryman  help  im¬ 
plement  National  Egg  Month?  Directed  at  con¬ 
sumers  via  magazines,  newspapers,  radio  and 
television,  in-person  lectures  and  store  displays, 
the  campaign  may  seem  thin  and  remote  from 
his  egg  room  on  the  farm.  But  it  is  definitely 
dependent  on  the  support  he  gives  to  his  poul¬ 
try  associations  and  to  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  and  it  affects  him  very  signifi¬ 
cantly  by  favorably  influencing  present  and 
future  demand  for  eggs. 

The  poultryman  should  bring  the  message 
of  his  product  to  all  whom  he  can  during  this 
month,  particularly  to  retail  customers.  He 
might  write  to  his  local  newspaper,  too,  appear 
on  nearby  radio  or  television,  or  talk  to  the 
Grange,  the  PTA,  and  the  Woman’s  Club.  He 
should  be  sure  that  his  jobbing  outlets  have 
plenty  of  in-store  egg  merchandising  material. 

But  it  may  be  in  the  egg  room  where  he 
will  be  able  to  lend  his  best  support — there 
and  in  his  laying  houses.  For  it  is  in  these  that 
by  his  best  practices  in  production,  packing, 
cooling  and  storing  he  can  put  quality — and 
consumer  satisfaction — into  every  egg,  dozen 
and  case. 


Another  RNY  Reader  Service 

MORE  and  more,  mechanization  econo¬ 
mizes  production  of  crops  in  the  field. 
New  and  better  farm  machines  are  coming 
almost  constantly  off  engineers’  drawing  boards 
onto  the  production  line. 

The  operator’s  manual  and  the  local  farm 
equipment  serviceman  are  the  first  sources  of 
help  a  farmer  should  seek  for  advice  and  re¬ 
pair  on  these  machines.  But  a  mechanical 
engineer’s  personal  counsel  is  also  of  definite 
utility,  particularly  for  facts  and  suggestions 
on  adjustment,  operating  procedures,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  off-season  repair.  With  “Tips  on 
Plowing”  appearing  in  this  issue,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  begins  a  regular  column,  “Know 
Your  Farm  Equipment”,  by  Engineer  Melvin  E. 
Long.  His  hints  on  sprayers  will  appear  in  May 
and  in  June  there  will  be  useful  advice  on 
haying  machinery. 

We  believe  that  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 
will  find  the  information  and  ideas  in  these 
columns  of  definite,  dependable  usefulness. 
Mr.  Long  stands  ready  to  answer  all  questions 
that  each  may  have  concerning  his  own  farm 
machinery. 


Springtide 

LL  the  information  obtained  by  attending 
winter  meetings  and  conventions,  read¬ 
ing  the  farm  magazines  and  papers,  and  ap¬ 
praising  the  past  year’s  practices  and  harvests 
will  soon  be  put  to  use.  For  in  the  pastures  the 
brown  of  Winter  is  slowly  changing  to  the 
green  of  Spring.  The  maples  are  beginning  to 
cast  a  reddish  glow  to  the  woodland,  and  in 
the  marsh  and  bog  the  skunk  cabbage  has  al¬ 
ready  pushed  its  winter-hardy  flower  sheath 
through  ice  and  frozen  ground.  Despite  the 
vagaries  of  March,  the  promise  of  Spring  can 
be  sensed  in  all  these  things. 

The  good  farmer  has  not  waited  for  these 
signs  to  begin  planning  his  farm  program  for 
the  coming  season.  His  seed  and  fertilizer  are 
ordered,  his  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
are  in  top  shape — with  new  models  already  or 
about  to  be  delivered,  and  initial  preparations 
for  improving  the  farm’s  operation  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months  have  been  completed. 

When  the  soil  has  warmed  and  the  weather 
has  settled,  the  field  crops  will  be  sown  and 
the  dairy  herd  turned  out  to  pasture.  The  rush 
of  Spring  will  have  begun.  Certainly,  in  Spring 
lies  the  promise  of  a  bountiful  harvest  fulfilled 
in  Autumn.  It  is  the  time  when  farmers  are 
ready  to  renew  their  business  of  farming  with 
hope  reborn  in  a  good,  traditional  way  of  life. 


What  Farmers  Say 

A  FAIR  PROFIT  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

With  great  interest  I  have  read  the  editorial  “70 
before  60”  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  of  February  21. 

I  hesitate  to  approve  the  GLF’s  new  “1970  be¬ 
fore  1960”  program.  Here  we  are  in  1959  with 
1940  prices.  What  will  happen  by  deliberately  in¬ 
viting  further  progress  in  a  business  already  pre¬ 
carious  where  prices  will  not  even  pay  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  present  plants?  I  just  do  not  think  that 
everything  in  this  world  has  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  utmost  efficiency.  Neither  do  I  think  pure 
competition  and  elimination  of  all  but  the  fittest 
—  most  credit,  most  savings,  most  family  help  — 
are  any  measure  of  who  should  be  in  this  business. 

If  GLF  succeeds  in  this  venture,  I  truly  dread 
the  weed-out  process  to  the  fewer  farms  needed. 
I  think  they  might  be  smarter  just  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  keep  their  members  informed. 

In  my  opinion  there  must  be  a  legitimate  profit 
motive  in  producing  food  for  consumers.  Now  we 
have  specialization  where  the  farmer  no  longer 
breeds,  hatches,  grows,  feeds,  processes  and  mar¬ 
kets;  he  is,  at  most,  only  one  phase.  Now  it  is:  feed 
chickens  to  run  a  feed,  mill  and  sell  at  tonnage, 
sell  chickens  to  sell  chicks,  grow  broilers  to  run 
a  processing  plant,  produce  eggs  to  run  an  egg 
outlet.  This  is  crazy.  All  these  activities  should  be 
incidental  to  producing  for  a  decent  market  at  a 
fair  profit.  Now,  instead,  it  is  “do  all  these  things” 
with  but  little  concern  for  everyone,  particularly 
the  producer. 

Forthwith,  I  belieye  producers  need  organi¬ 
zation  for  just  about  every  reason  in  the  book, 
including  protection  from  each  other. 

Massachusetts  Elliot  Schubert 


FARMERS  ON  ZONING  BOARDS 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  editorial, 
“Zoning  for  Farm  Land”,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  have  had  some  practical 
experience  and  understand  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  must  be  in  general  agreement  with  your 
statements.  The  State  Grange  has  always  been 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  has  encouraged 
farmer  representation  on  zoning  boards.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  State  Grange  Session  resolution,  the 
Grange  sponsored  legislation  in  1957  under  which 
farmers  may  be  appointed  to  such  boards.  I  trust 
that  this  is  generally  understood  and  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  accepted  membership  and  are  serving 
on  such  boards.  Kenneth  H.  Fake, 

Legislative  Representative, 
New  York  State  Grange 


Brevities 

“Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.”  —  John  19:41. 

Two  per  cent  fewer  farms  were  in  operation 
last  year  than  in  1957,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  18  per  cent  fewer 
than  in  1948.  But  the  realized  net  income  of 
the  4,749,000  farms — $13.1  billion — was  20  per  cent 
more  than  in  1957,  USDA  reports. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


'Two  comparisons  proved  to 
me  AGRICO  fertilizer  produces 


extra  profits" 

Reports  Kenneth  Piester,  Manager 
The  Hermitage,  Germantown,  New  York 

AGRICO  gives  New  York  farm 
$30.19  extra  profit  per  acre 
on  silage  corn  in  one  comparison... 
$11.41  extra  profit  in  a  second 
comparison 

“T  AST  year  we  decided  to  run  two  fertilizer  comparisons  to 
prove  whether  agrico  or  another  well-known  brand 
would  give  us  better  results,”  says  Kenneth  Piester. 

“In  the  first  comparison,  we  applied  granular  agrico  for 
grain  5-20-10  on  one  area  of  the  field  and  used  another  brand 
of  8-16-16  fertilizer  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  These  fertilizers 
were  high  in  phosphorous  so  as  to  balance  the  plant  food 
content  of  the  manure  I  had  applied,  and  were  used  at  rates 
that  would  supply  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  on  each  area 
of  the  field. 

“At  harvest  we  checked  the  yields  carefully.  From  the 
agrico  5-20-10  area  we  harvested  19.8  tons  of  silage  corn  per 
acre.  From  the  other  area,  where  we  used  the  other  brand  of 
fertilizer,  we  got  only  16.2  tons  per  acre.  The  extra  3.6  tons 
per  acre  from  the  AGRico-fertilized  area  gave  us  an  extra 
profit  of  $30.19  after  deducting  the  additional  cost  of  $2.93 
per  acre  for  the  agrico. 

“In  the  second  comparison,  we  checked  agrico  for  corn 
5-10-10  against  the  other  brand  of  8-16-16  fertilizer  on  an 
equal  plant  food  basis.  Here  again  we  proved  agrico  produces 
higher  yields,  agrico  gave  us  1.4  more  tons  of  silage  corn  per 
acre,  which  meant  an  extra  $11.41  net  profit  per  acre  after 
deducting  $1.47  extra  cost  for  agrico. 

“These  results  demonstrated  to  us  the  superiority  of  agrico 
in  a  fair  test  with  another  brand  of  fertilizer,  as  well  as  the 
profitability  of  using  the  correct  agrico  analysis  for  the 
needs  of  the  crop  and  soil.” 

Want  higher  yields  and  extra  profits?  Apply  high-quality  AGRICO 
fertilizer.  At  harvest,  see  the  difference  AGRICO  makes.  Plan 
today  to  contact  your  nearby  Agrico  Agent  tomorrow. 


Topdressing  wheat  with  AGRICO 
returns  $14.15  extra  profit  per  acre 


“T  ast  fall  we  planted  21  acres  of 
-i-J  wheat  with  agrico  for  grain 
5-10-10  at  350  lbs.  per  acre.  In  the 
Spring,  on  only  part  of  this  field,  we 
applied  granular  agrico  for  top¬ 
dressing  12-12-12  at  225  lbs.  per  acre. 

“At  harvest  we  checked  the  yields. 
The  topdressed  wheat  yielded  63  % 
bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  not  top- 
dressed  produced  only  50  %  bushels 
— that’s  an  extra  13  Yi  bushels  per 
acre  by  topdressing  with  agrico. 
With  wheat  at  $1.70  a  bushel,  our 
extra  profit  was  $14.15  per  acre  after 
paying  for  the  topdressing  fertilizer.” 


Reports  Richard  R.  Dills 
Pavilion,  New  York 


for  higher  yields  and  extra  profits  use... 


Made  only  by  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Buffalo  and  Phoenix,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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BILL  and  GEORGE  GOZELSKI, 

( Bill  shown  in  photo ) 

Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  say — 

“For  12 years  we  have  been  using  Royster  .  .  . 
we  have  always  been  satisfied  with  our  results. 
Our  big  problem  now  is  finding  enough  room  to 
store  our  crop ”  .  .  .  They  made  field  fertilizer 
comparison  test  .  .  .  proved  this  point: 


more  you  know  about 
more  money  you  make 


The 

the 


fertilizer 
K<*r  acre 


Here’s  how  they  proved  if  and  made  more  per  acre  in  the  bargains 


ROYSTER  VIM 

5-10-10- 

11-6-1.2 

Under  part  of 
POTATOES 

APPLICATION 
PER  ACRE:  2300  lbs. 

YIELD:  Over  500 
bushels  per  acre 


Competitive 

Brand 

5-10-10 

Under  part  of 
POTATOES 

APPLICATION 
PER  ACRE:  2300  lbs. 

YIELD:  450  bushels 
per  acre 


Each  of  the  two  different  brands  of  the  same  analysis  were 
applied  at  the  same  rate  per  acre  and  given  identical  treatment. 


BUY  ROYSTER  and  get  the  right  number,  DON’T  buy  because  of  particle  size,  con- 
right  quantity  and  best  quality  plant  foods.  venience,  price,  friendship,  terms,  or  habit. 

The  surest  way  to  earn  more  dollars  per  acre  is  by  using  the  right  amount  of  the  best  quality 
fertilizer  in  the  right  way.  But,  to  buy  the  best,  you’ve  first  got  to  know  what’s  best  for  you . 
That  means  learning  all  you  can,  then  using  that  knowledge  in  the  field. 


Hove  your  soil  tested  for  lime  requirements  and 
the  right  grades  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  for 
your  soils  and  crops. 

Prove  to  yourself  that  there’s  an  important 
dollar  difference  between  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis.  Test  the  fertilizer  you’re  now  using  with 
Royster  of  the  same  analysis  and  amount,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions. . .as  this  farmer  did. 


You  will  find  that  there  ore  differences  in  the 

dollar  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  different 
brands  of  fertilizers,  and  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
buy  on  price  alone. 

Don’t  tump  at  cut-rate  fertilizer  prices.  What 
counts  is  not  what  you  pay  or  how  you  pay, 
but  the  amount  of  dollar  profit  your  fertilizer 
produces  in  the  field. 


Two  top  quality  fertilizer  lines  for  every  soil  and  crop  need  .  •  • 


I  Oyster 


V 

‘Rpyster 


Royster  VIM 

6  Very  Important  Minerals 
guaranteed  in  chemically 
controlled ,  amounts.  As¬ 
sures  bumper  yields  where 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  calcium,  sulfur  and 
magnesium  are  needed. 


'Royster 


Royster  Arrow 

Supplies  chemically  con¬ 
trolled  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  other  plant  foods  in 
equal  or  greater  quantities 
than  other  3-plant-food- 
guaranteed  brands. 


Royster 

NOKFOILM,  VA. 


At  N.  Y.  Vegetable  and 
Potato  Meetings 

Among  resolutions  adopted  at 
its  annual  meeting,  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  called  for  Federal 
legislation  to  prohibit  trading  in  po¬ 
tato  futures.  The  group’s  president, 
David  R.  C.  Smith  of  Morrisville, 
Madison  Co.,  told  growers  that  a  bill 
banning  futures  trading  is  being  held 
in  committee  by  Congress  pending 
court  decision  on  the  challenged 
onion  act.  The  Potato  Club  recom¬ 
mended  that  any  changes  in  laws  and 
rules  on  migrant  workers  be  made 
only  with  the  consultation  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  employers  and  camp  owners. 

Ora  Smith  of  Cornell’s  department 
of  vegetable  crops  looked  upon  pro¬ 
cessed  potatoes  as  buffers  against 
overproduction  or  underconsumption. 
Now  comprising  about  22  per  cent  of 
total  consumption,  processed  pota¬ 
toes  may  reach  43  per  cent  by  1967, 
Prof.  Smith  predicted. 

To  Reduce  Storage  Rot  of  Onions 

Mobile  crop  driers  were  indicated 
by  Cornell  plant  pathologist  A.  G. 
Newhall  to  be  possible  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  storage  rot  of  onions  caused 
by  Botrytis  fungi.  Modifying  the 
spray  program  has  not  been  very 
helpful,  he  said;  neither  has  the  use 
of  top  killers,  which  leaves  necks 
soft  and  susceptible.  The  aim,  Prof. 
Newhall  declared,  is  to  dry  the  onion 
necks  just  before  or  after  topping. 
If  the  sun  curing  process  long  de¬ 
pended  upon  is  slow,  fungi  may  in¬ 
fect  bulbs  before  they  are  put  in 
storage.  If  the  oil-fired  curing  could 
be  done  economically,  Prof.  Newhall 
believed,  many  infections  would  be 
prevented;  in  one  test,  losses  were 
reduced  by  half. 

Why  Glutted  Lettuce  Market? 

Because  western  lettuce  shippers 
are  not  required  to  guarantee  or  pre¬ 
pay  rail  charges,  they  hold  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  eastern  shippers  even 
in  the  eastern  market,  charged  Prof. 
F.  M.  R.  Isenberg  of  Cornell’s  vege¬ 
table  crops  department.  In  effect, 
Prof.  Isenberg  claimed,  the  “market¬ 
ing  loop-hole”  in  western  tariff  regu¬ 
lations  was  a  cause  for  New  York 
City’s  glutted  lettuce  market  last 
year;  76  cars  of  lettuce  were  aban¬ 
doned  to  eastern  railroads  and  sold 
at  salvage  prices  in  a  completely  sup¬ 
plied  market.  This,  he  added,  re¬ 
sulted  in  extremely  low  prices  and 
forced  out  New  York  shippers,  who 
must  guarantee  or  pre-pay  freight. 

This  inequitable  situation,  Prof. 
Isenberg  maintained,  can  continue 
until  western  carriers  change  their 
tariff  regulations  voluntarily  or  until 
the  matter  is  challenged — it  has  not 
been,  yet — before  the  ICC. 

Officers  and  Awards 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  re-elected  Donald  Shoe¬ 
maker  of  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent;  and  William  B.  Giddings  of 
Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  Co.,  secy.- 
treas.  James  Ferlito  of  Oswego,  Os¬ 
wego  Co.,  was  elected  a  new  vice- 
president. 

Re-elected  offucers  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  are:  pres.,  David 
R.  C.  Smith  of  Morrisville,  Madison 
Co.;  vice-pres.,  Karl  Hofmann  of 
Springville,  Eirie  Co.;  and  seey.-treas., 
John  K.  Jackson  of  Savannah. 

Awards  for  best  packaged  potatoes 
went  to:  1st,  I.  M.  Young  and  Co., 
Riverhead,  Suffolk  Co.;  2nd,  Arthur 
Pratt  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  C‘o.;  an^ 
3rd,  Karl  Hofmann  of  Springville. 
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1959  Challenge 


to  Fruit  Growers 


Need  for  better  marketing  .  .  .  Spray  recommendations  .  .  . 
Steps  to  high  quality  .  .  .  Good  results  from  air  dusting 


Reorganization  of  apple 
marketing  for  grower  profit, 
western  lettuce  competition, 
fruit  and  vegetable  pest  control,  and 
potato  marketing  comprised  a  good 
part  of  the  combined  winter  meeting 
and  trade  show  of  four  New  Yoi’k 
State  farm  groups  recently  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  four-day  event,  sponsored 
by  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Horticultural  Society,  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club,  attracted  some  4,000 
persons.  There  were  82  exhibitors.. 

Speaking  before  all  the  groups, 
Cornell’s  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  called 
fundamental  change  in  farmers’  point 
of  view  the  first  essential  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  marketing.  If  we  want  good 
incomes,  we  can  no  longer  produce 
just  the  varieties  and  qualities  we 
choose  and  sell  them  for  whatever 
they  will  bring,  he  declared.  The 
second  essential,  Myers  stated,  is  to 
develop  efficient  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  able  to  package — 
if  necessary,  process  —  and  sell  to 
supermarkets. 

Marketing  Orders,  Cooperatives, 
and  Progress 

Some  $57,000  has  been  collected  on 
the  1958  cherry  crop  under  provisions 
of  the  cherry  marketing  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horace  M.  Putnam  of 
Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  chairman  of  its 
advisory  committee.  He  said  that  a 
Horticultural  Society  committee  has 
prepared  a  suggested  apple  market¬ 
ing  order  with  a  limitation  of  five  per 
cent  of  the  funds  for  administration. 
It  provides  a  fee  of  three  cents  per 
bushel  on  apples  to  be  used  fresh 
and  four  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
those  for  processing,  except  two  cents 
per  hundredweight  on  apples  for 
juice.  The  order  would  be  limited  to 
promotion,  advertising,  market  re¬ 
search  and  informational  service  to 
growers. 

T.  E,  LaMont  of  Albion,  Orleans 
Co.,  advised  that  a  committeee  of 
Appalachian  apple'  growers  is  ready 
to  go  ahead  on  a  bargaining  associa¬ 
tion.  Already  prepared  are  grower 
and  processing  contracts  similar  to 
those  developed  by  the  Western  New 
York  committee.  To  meet  the  concen¬ 
trated  buying  of  chain  stores,  action 
is  needed  on  these  points,  LaMont 
said:  1 — Increased  selling  power  for 
processors  by  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  selling  units  and  by  elimina¬ 
tion  of  cost-plus  contracts.  2 — A  state 
marketing  order  to  produce  funds  for 
promotion  of  apples  and  to  authorize 
diversion  of  small  apples  in  large 
crop  years.  3 — A  bargaining  co-op. 

Effective  Sprays  Against  Scab 

Despite  the  prevalence  of  scab 
last  year,  good  control  in  mature 
McIntosh  was  provided  by  sprays  of 


mixture  of  three  pounds  of  micron- 
ized  sulfur  with  one-half  pound  of 
acid  phthalate  salt  of  Cyprex  in  100 
gallons  of  water  also  gave  complete 
control  of  mildew  in  Cortland. 

Red-banded  Is  Resistant 

Red-banded  leaf  roller  resistance  to 
DDD  and  the  lack  of  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it  make  timing  of  sprays 
important,  advised  Entomologist  E. 
H.  Glass  of  Geneva.  But  because 
petal  fall  for  McIntosh  occurs  during 
the  early  phase  of  the  15-  to  20-day 
first  brood  hatching  period,  he  stated 
first-brood  control  measures  can  be 
timed  by  observing  bud  develop¬ 
ment.  Second  brood  control  must  be 
based  directly  on  observations  of  in¬ 
sect  development. 

Prof.  Glass  said  that  results  were 
encouraging  in  second  brood  control 
with  a  biological  spray  containing 
spores  of  a  bacillus  bacterium.  Al¬ 
though  expensive,  he  said,  this  Ba¬ 
cillus  thuringiensis  spray  also  has 
considerable  promise  against  import¬ 
ed  cabbageworm  and  alfalfa  cater- 


Prevention  of  damage  caused  by  in¬ 
sects  such  as  the  eye  spott'ed  bud 
moth  loas  discussed  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting. 

pillar.  Limited  amounts  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  commercial  growers  this 
Spring. 

For  chemical  control  of  the  red- 
banded  leaf  roller,  Glass  suggested 
combinations  of  DDD  or  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  with  Phosdrin,  parathion  and 
malathion.  Three  sprays  instead  of 
the  usual  two  will  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  resistant  strains  dur¬ 
ing  high-population  years,  he  added. 
Watersprout  removal  in  late  June 
or  early  July  is  worth-while,  Glass  ob¬ 
served;  first  brood  carryover  is  re¬ 
duced  by  removal  of  difficult-to-spray 
foliage. 


For  High-Quality  Apples 

At  its  recent  three-day  Kingston 
meeting,  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  emphasized  apple 
pest  control,  bulk  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting. 

Fruit  growing  is  largely  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  optimum  relationship 
between  nitrogen  and  carbohydrates, 
according  to  C.  G.  Forshey  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Poughkeepsie;  these  have  the  great¬ 
est  effect  on  quality.  He  recommend¬ 


ed  the  following  steps  toward  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-quality  apples:  1. 
Avoid  excessive  applications  of  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer.  2.  Apply  fertilizer 
early,  preferably  in  late  March.  3. 
Avoid  deficiencies;  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  levels  of  all  essential  elements. 
4.  Thin  the  fruit  when  the  set  is  ex¬ 
cessive.  5.  Do  not  neglect  pruning; 
do  it  every  year  if  possible.  6.  De¬ 
velop  a  tree  that  is  small  and  com¬ 
pact,  but  open,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  shading  at  its  interior.  7.  Irrigate 
high  value  varieties  such  as  Delicious 
and  Golden  Delicious  in  all  dry 
years. 

Hudson  Valley  Apple  Varieties 

The  leading  apple  varieties  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  now  are  McIntosh, 
Delicious,  Cortland,  Rome  and  Bald¬ 
win,  according  to  Cornell’s  B.  A. 
Dominick,  Jr.  And  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Baldwin,  they  will  be  10  years 
from  now.  While  Golden  Delicious, 
Rome  and  Early  McIntosh  will  pro¬ 
portionally  increase  the  most,  they 
will  not  displace  McIntosh  or  Red  De¬ 
licious  from  top  position. 

Air  Dusting  in  Vermont 

The  only  time  the  sprayer  is  used 
on  the  200-acre  Green  Mountain  Or¬ 
chards  in  Putney,  Vt.,  is  at  petal-fall. 
Then  it  is  only  for  a  test  run,  William 
H.  Darrow  said;  he  has  turned  to  air 
dust  application.  Darrow  finds  the 
airplane  saves  time,  prevents  rutting 
and  compaction  of  the  orchard  soil, 
and  economizes  on  chemicals.  Other 
Vermont  orchardists  also  claim  bet¬ 
ter  scab  control,  improved  fruit  finish 
and,  of  course,  decreased  water  re¬ 
quirements.  Darrow  admitted  air  dust 
materials  are  more  expensive,  how¬ 
ever,  and  insect  control  is  still  diffi¬ 
cult.  His  costs  average  $4.50  per  acre 
per  dusting. 

Officers  and  Awards 

Elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  Mari¬ 
on  I.  Johnson  of  Williamson,  Thomas 
W.  Albright  of  Athens,  was  named 
vice-pres.,  and  Thomas  E.  LaMont  of 
Albion,  secy.-treas.  New  directors  are 
Earl  Harding  of  Albion;  Clifford 
Toenniessen  of  Lockport;  and  Elliott 
Smith  of  Kinderhook. 

Winners  of  top  awards  for  pack¬ 
aged  apples  at  Syracuse:  1st,  Beak 
and  Skiff  Apple  Farms  of  South 
Onondaga,  Onondaga  Co.;  2nd  Hurd 
and  Bauer  Fruit  Farm  of  Ontario, 
Wayne  Co.;  and  3rd,  Sam  Gutman  of 
Buffalo,  Erie  Co.  Winners  at  King¬ 
ston  were:  1st,  Johnson’s  Orchards, 
Ticonderoga,  Essex  Co.;  2nd,  F.  Palm¬ 
er  Hart  and  Associates,  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  Co.;  and  3rd,  W.  H.  Walker 
and  Son,  Clintondale,  Ulster  Co. 

W.  C.  Smith 


captan  and  glyodin,  advised  Michael 
Szkolnik  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment  station  at  Geneva.  Cyprex  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  100 
gallons  of  water  was  excellent,  too. 
However,  when  used  with  lime  or 
whenever  there  were  high  humidity 
and  sub-freezing  temperatures  within 
a  day  of  spraying,  it  resulted  in  fruit 
injury.  Half-and-half  mixtures  of 
niercury  (Tag  or  Phix)  and  glyodin 
0r  captan  and  of  Phygon  and  Fer- 
niate  were  effective  eradicants,  Dr. 
Szkolnik  said;  Phybam-S  was  good, 
also.  .  Applied  as  a  scab  eradicant,  a 


Neioly  elected  presidents  of  four  New  York  agricultural  groups,  here  stand¬ 
ing  with  N.  Y.  Agriculture  and  Markets  Commissioner  Don  J.  Wickham  (left) 
are:  Arthur  V.  Youngs,  N.Y.S.  Agricultural  Society;  Marion  I.  Johnson, 
N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural  Society;  Donald  Shoemaker,  N.  Y.  S.  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.;  and  David  R.  C.  Smith,  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 


March  21,  1959 


Fertilizer 


by 

S.  F.  Thornton, 
Ph.  D. 


How  Plants  Grow 

The  green  plants  that  make  up  the 
crops  the  fanner  seeds,  cultivates  and 
harvests  provide  us  with  our  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  Without  these 
plants  we  would  have  none  of  the 
necessities  of  our  existence,  and  life 
would  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

It  has  always  been  thus  as  man¬ 
kind  has  progressed  from  the  Stone 
Age  to  the  Atomic  Age  without  any 
reduction  in  his  dependence  on  plants 
and  their  unique  ability  to  take  simple 
inorganic  substance  found  in  nature 
and,  with  the  aid  of  energy  from  the 
sun,  to  convert  these  into  the  complex 
materials  that  provide  our  food  and 
other  necessities. 

It  all  begins  with  the  seed  in  the 
soil.  In  each  seed  there  is  a  miniature 
plant  surrounded  by  a  storehouse  of 
food. 

When  the  sun  warms  the  moist  soil 
the  miniature  plant  begins  to  grow. 
Now  the  growing  plant  gets  its  food 
from  the  storehouse  of  proteins,  car¬ 
bohydrates,  fats,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  provided  by  the  seed.  Soon, 
however,  the  storehouse  of  food  in  the 
seed  is  exhausted.  Now  the  green 
plant  must  find  its  own  food. 

From  now  on  growth  will  depend 
on  the  available  supply  of  16  chemical 
elements.  Three  of  these  come  from 
air  and  water  and  13  from  the  soil. 

Although  they  make  up  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  plant  composition,  it’s 
the  supply  of  the  13  coming  from  the 
soil  that  gives  us  our  problems  in  plant 
feeding.  The  three  that  come  from  air 
and  water  are  most  always  available  in 
adequate  amounts. 

Each  one  of  the  13  that  come  from 
the  soil  is  absolutely  necessary.  Each 
has  a  definite  part  to  play  in  plant 
growth  and  development  and  no  one 
can  substitute  for  another.  If  any  one 
is  absent,  the  rest  might  just  as  well 
be  absent  too. 

One  or  more  of  these  essential  plant 
foods  is  in  short  supply  in  most  soils 
and  no  normal  soil  contains  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  any  one  of  them. 
Sooner  or  later,  cultivation  and  crop¬ 
ping  deplete  the  soil  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  plant  food  must  be 
brought  in  from  outside  sources. 

Only  fertilizers  formulated  to  fit  the 
needs  of  each  soil  can  supply  crops 
with  all  the  things  they  need. 

“Doc”  Thornton,  widely  known  for 
his  practical  approach  to  plant  food 
problems,  combines  on-the-farm  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  thorough  background  in 
the  science  of  agronomy.  He  is  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  Chemical  Control  and 
Farm  Service,  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  inquiry  on  any  farm 
problem  you  may  have. 
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Despite  a  bad  *58, 

and  some  roughness  ahead , 


Apples  Have 

By  DANA  G. 

THE  comment  has  been  made 
many  times  this  season  at  fruit 
growers’  meetings  that  “I  can’t 
take  another  year  like  last  one.” 
Apple  growers  are  accustomed  to  ups 
and  downs,  but  they  are  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  low  prices  which 
have  prevailed  the  last  two  seasons. 

The  average  price  they  received 
for  fresh  market  apples  last  Decem¬ 
ber  was  $2.37  per  bushel,  24  per  cent 
below  parity  and,  for  many  produc¬ 
ers,  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  costs 
of  growing. 

Production  was  124.7  million  bush¬ 
els,  five  per  cent  above  the  large 
1957  crop  and  15  per  cent  up  from 
the  1947-56  average.  It  was  the  larg¬ 
est  crop  since  1949.  Except  for 
southern  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  practically  all  areas  were  in 
heavier  supply. 

This  heavy  supply  situation  was 
aggravated  by  a  gradually  reducing 
overall  demand  for  apples.  Per  capita 
consumption  today  is  running  some 
21  per  cent  below  what  it  was  20 
years  ago. 

More  Apples,  Lower  Price 

Demand  for  apples  is  elastic.  If 
prices  go  up,  purchases  go  down;  less 
total  money  is  spent  on  apples.  If 
prices  go  down,  people  buy  more  and 
spend  more  money  on  apples.  A  10 
per  cent  increase  in  the  farm  price 
for  them  reduces  purchases  some 
13  per  cent;  a  10  per  cent  decrease 
increases  them  about  the  same,  13 
per  cent.  A  large  crop  usually  means 
a  low  price,  but  more  money  is  spent 
on  it  in  toto.  Much  of  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  eaten  up  by  somewhat  inflex¬ 
ible  marketing  margins. 

On  the  basis  of  pre-war  figures, 
we  could  have  expected,  because  of 
heavy  production,  an  average  price 
last  year  four  per  cent  below  1957. 
September  fresh  market  prices  were 
actually  six  per  cent  off.  In  October, 
however,  they  were  one  per  cent 
higher,  in  November  four  per  cent 
higher,  and  in  December  over  one 
per  cent  higher.  The  last  was  very 
unusual,  in  view  of  heavy  December 
storage  holdings.  Thus,  while  fresh 
prices  are  low,  they  are  not  as  low 
they  might  have  been.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  of  little  consolation  to  grow¬ 
ers  with  a  large  proportion  of  proc¬ 
essing  apples. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  grower 
faces  a  worse  situation  for  the  next 
seven  to  14  years  if  crops  materialize 
as  expected.  By  1965,  U.  S.  apple 
production  should  average  between 
135  and  160  million  bushles  per  year. 
Yet  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  expects  demand  to  be  for 
only  about  115  million  bushels  by 
then,  and  123  million  by  1975.  A 
Michigan  researcher  suggests  that 
the  trend  in  apple  prices  will  be 
slightly  downward  until  1965,  then 
upward  the  next  10  years.  A  Wash¬ 
ington  State  economist  is  more  pessi¬ 
mistic:  “We  seem  to  be  headed  for 
about  14  years  when  apple  prices 
will  average  substantially  lower  than 
they  have  during  the  past  10  years.” 


New  Promise 

DALRYMPLE 

The  most  disturbing  fact  about  the 
fresh  market  is  that  it  is  shrinking. 
From  1937  to  1957,  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  apples  fell  from 
30.6  pounds  per  year  to  19.3  pounds, 
a  drop  of  37  per  cent,  or  nearly  two 
per  cent  per  year.  Instead  of  repre¬ 
senting  91  per  cent  of  all  apple  con- 
smption,  as  they  did  in  1937,  fresh 
apples  today  represent  only  about  75 
per  cent.  With  an  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  period,  the  over¬ 
all  effects  have  not  been  as  severe 
as  might  be  expected.  But  the  trend 
is  clear;  it  is  downward.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  alarming  when  production 
of  fresh  varieties  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  more  than  the  26  per  cent 
anticipated  for  all  varieties  by  1965. 

Many  reasons  car,  be  offered  for 
the  failure  of  fresh  apples  to  keep 
pace.  Some  are  outside  the  fruit 
grower’s  control,  such  as  increased 
competition  from  other  fruits,  but 
they  include  many  which  he  can  in¬ 
fluence.  One  of  the  key  problems  lies 
in  quality  and  standardization. 

The  first  step  is,  of  course,  growing 
of  quality  fruit.  Perhaps  introduction 
of  maturity  laws  would  aici.  Our 
competitors  in  Washington  State 
have  regulations  which  make  it  very 
difficult  to  ship  apples  until  they 
reach  proper  maturity. 

Less  Bruising  by  Bulk 

With  the  picking  of  only  properly 
matured  apples,  emphasis  should 
then  be  placed  on  careful  handling. 
Some  progressive  growers,  spot 
checking  the  apples  picked  by  each 
person  two  to  three  times  a  day,  pay 
a  bonus  for  having  few  bruises.  Other 
growers  pay  pickers  by  the  hour. 
Bulk  bins  offer  promise  of  reduced 
bruising,  too,  wherever  there  is  care 
in  dumping.  Their  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lower  costs  alone,  of 
course,  make  them  worth  considera¬ 
tion  by  all  medium  and  large  growers. 

Shipping  containers  for  apples  are 
constantly  changing,  and  for  the  most 
part  improving.  Maine  tests  a  few 
years  back  indicated  the  cardboard 
cell  carton  was  one  of  the  best.  It 
allowed  only  a  twelfth  of  the  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  old  jumble-pack  wooden 
box  and  only  a  tenth  that  of  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags.  But,  today,  it  is  known, 
that  laying  the  plastic  bags  on  their 
sides  cuts  bruising  almost  in  half. 

A  large  proportion  of  apples  is  sold 
through  supermarkets,  and  continued 
efforts  should  be  given  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  both  quality  and  merchan¬ 
dising  at  the  display  counter.  In  a 
Michigan  study  not  long  ago,  only 
35  per  cent  of  apples  on  display  were 
U.  S.  No.  1  or  better;  28  per  cent 
ranged  downward  to  Utility,  and 
37  per  cent  were  below  Utility.  This 
was  despite  the  fact  the  apples  rated 
97  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1  or  better  at 
the  packing  house.  A  Massachusetts 
study  revealed  that  apples  rating  71 
per  cent  U.  S.  Fancy  at  the  packing 
house  declined  to  33  per  cent  Fancy 
by  the  time  they  were  put  on  store 
display. 

(To  be  Continued ) 


◄ 

2-3  plow  row  crop 
Select-O-Speed, 
gosoline  engine 


3-4  plow  row  crop, 
Select-O-Speed,  diesel  engine 

▼ 


2-3  plow  all  purpose, 
Select-O-Speed,  gasoline  engine 


2-3  plow 

all  purpose, 
Select-O-Speed, 
diesel  engine 

▼ 


3-4  plow  row  crop, 
Select-O-Speed,  diese!  engine 


2-3  plow  all  purpose, 
Select-O-Speed,  diesel  engine 


3-4  plow  all  p“rP f' 
Select-O-Speed,  diesel  « 
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ONLY  FORD  HNS  IT! 


Now!  Shift  on  the  go 
to  any  speed! 


Whether  you  farm  big  or  small . . .  need  2-3  or  3-4  plow  power  in  either 
an  all  purpose  or  row  crop  type  tractor,  there’s  a  Ford  Select-O-Speed 
tractor  to  put  more  go  into  your  farming  operation.  Your  choice  of 
gasoline,  LP-gas  or  economical  diesel  engines. 

Now  you  can  shift  on-the-go,  without  stopping— without  clutching.  Ten 
.  forward  and  two  reverse  speeds.  Only  Ford  has  power  shifting  to  any 
gear!  No  clutch  pedal  and  no  big  shift  lever  in  your  way  either. 

Select-O-Speed  lets  you  choose  a  new  gear  and  speed  whenever  neces¬ 
sary —  with  no  power  interruptions,  no  slippage,  no  loss  of  time! 
Select-O-Speed  gives  you  new  efficiency  and  economy  —  longer  tractor 
life  on  less  fuel.  And  there’s  more. 

New  Ford  Independent  PTO  may  be  engaged  or  disengaged  without 
stopping.  With  Independent  PTO  and  Select-O-Speed  you  can  now  match 
your  travel  and  equipment  speeds  to  all  crop  and  field  conditions,  all 
the  time!  Think  of  it,  6  ground  speeds  of  4  MPH  or  less . . .  and  a  PTO 
that  works  at  the  new,  modern,  1000  r.p.m.  or  regular  540  r.p.m.  speed. 

Put  more  go  into  your  farming  operation !  Get  more  for  less . . .  get 
-  the  newest  and  best!  Get  a  Ford  Select-O-Speed  tractor.  See  your  nearby 
Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer . . .  get  the  facts  on  easier-than-ever 
credit  terms,  too! 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD 
TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


FORD  250  KAY  BALER 

Dependable  10-ton  per  hour  capacity.  Gentle  leaf-saving  action, 
including  sweep  fork  feed,  handles  hay  carefully  right  through  to  the 
bale.  Sure  tying  with  improved  Ford  knotters— fewer  loose  bales.  Simple 
construction— up  to  30%  fewer  wearing  parts— insures  less  maintenance. 
Your  choice  of  power  take-off  or  engine  models. 


FORD  SEMI-MOUNTED  PLOW 

Here’s  a  4-bottom  plow  with  the  big  capacity  for  low  cost  operation. 
Built  for  the  toughest  conditions,  this  Ford  plow  has  the  ground  follow¬ 
ing  flexibility  and  high  trash  clearance  needed  for  well-made  seedbeds. 
You  have  a  choice  of  precision  bottoms.  Stop  in  and  see  this  big  plow 
that  works  from  the  Ford  tractor  hydraulic  system.  No  extra  valves  to  buy! 


FORD  WHEEL  TYPE  DISC  HARROW 

The  only  wheel  type  disc  harrow  with  full  flexibility  to  follow  ground 
contours.  Ford’s  exclusive  Flexo-Hitch  does  it!  You  get  parallel  lift  for 
uniform  tillage,  also  higher  transport  clearance.  Widths:  8V2',  10',  11' 
with  variable  gang  angle  on  all.  Available  with  white  iron  or  sealed 
ball  bearings. 


NEW  CREDIT  PLANS 

•  Lower  Down  Payments 
■  Longer  Terms  ■  Lower  Rates 

You  can  buy  Ford  tractors  and  implements  with  only  20% 
down  . . .  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price!  Many  other  liberal 
plans  are  available.  Easy  monthly  payments  can  run  up  to 
36  months.  There's  even  a  skip  payment  plan  to  ease  you  over 
low  income  periods.  You  can  now  take  up  to  4  crop  years 
to  pay  for  mcjor  purchases.  Buy  that  Ford  when  you  need  it! 

DON'T  DELAY . . .  BUY  FORD  TODAY! 
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IT 


for 

BIGGER 

YIELDS 

of 

BETTER 

CORN 


And  for  better  fields  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Oats,  Hay  and  Pasture 

cjioffman  Seeds 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


FREE  SEED  GUIDE . .  .  Write  today  to  Dept.  33 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


For  BIGGER  Harvests 


Dibbles 

FARM  SEEDS 


Since  1891  N'orlhcastern  farmers 
have  reaped  abundant  harvests 
by  planting  Dibble’s  tested  farm 
seeds.  We  offer  the  latest 
proven  varieties  of  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Hay 
and  Pasture  mixtures  at  rea¬ 
sonable  direct  -  to  -  farm  prices. 
Rush  name  and  address  today 
for  latest  price  list. 

EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Secdgrower 
BOX  B,  1IONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  FIffiE  list 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  3  yr„  6-10"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 

Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 

Postpaid  planting  time. 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


complete  plantin 

FREE  COPY  — 


WRITE  TODAY 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC. 
BOX  28,  SELBYV1LLE,  DEL. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Complete  line  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Over  80  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  FREE  60- 
page  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
30X  329,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


5^5^  STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
i  year.  Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book 
'describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumos.  roeks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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WHEN  YOU’RE  IN  THE  KNOW 
YOU’RE  IN  THE  DOUGH  WITH 


fyyster 


FERTILIZERS 


SEE  PAGE  14  FOR  PROOF 


WATER 

FOR  TUBS*  poOLS 

rwB*  and  PONDS 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

Cl  ^^1  I  Ml  WATEI*  Dept.R-2  950  Front  $». 
)LUV.UlYl  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WE  GROW  the  UNUSUAL 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammeoton,  N.J. 


TREES, PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
complete  assortments 
in  the  country. 
Quality  unexcelled. 

Our  New  Catalog 
gives  prices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  illustrations  in 
natural  color,  and 
:  and  cultural  directions. 


HARDY 

azaleas  —  hyb. 


STOCK 
rhododendron 

ilex  (holly)  —  winged  eu._  alatus 
pieris  jaqonica  —  leucothoe  catesbaei 
Mailorder  and  finish  size  veri-colored  evergree: 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today. 
SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES 
BOX  451-R,  R.  D.  1,  GIBSONIA,  P. 


BULBS ] 

_ _  50c 

■flea u2iflcc@sdtd(M-ou£c(avt 

Camellia  Flowered  Plants  f 

Lowest  price.  Tuberous  type,  double 
blossoms,  mixed  colors.  Easily  grown  in  pots  or 
beds.  Top  size  bulbs.  Order  today,  postpaid. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

Dept.  418  Rockford,  Illinois 


2*>fv1ST  R  AWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing 
all  varieties,  with  best  methods  of 
growing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-592,  Allen,  Md. 


New,  heavy  bearing  Durham  everbearing  red-raspberry 
plants  100  -  $8.00,  Latham  and  Taylor  100  -  $8.00, 
strawberry  plants.  Premier,  Robinson  and  Empire 
100  -  $3.00,  Superfection  everbearing  100  -  $4.75.  Virus 
Free,  and  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

-  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  LITERATURE  - 

On  GROWING  NUT  TREES,  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
And  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS.  Also  Price  List. 
Write:  A.  W.  RUHL,  BOX  32.  LANGHORNE,  PA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3.  CLEAR  F I  ELD,  PA. 


-  S  T  R  A 

All  Newest  and 
REX  SPROUT, 


WBERRY  PLA 
Standard  Varieties. 

WAVERLY 


NTS  - 

Free  Catalog. 
NEW  YORK 


Weeds  Are  on  the  Run 


New  forms 9  new  effectiveness 9  new  uses  — 
the  big  news  in  herbicides . 


BECAUSE  of  increased  costs  in 
farming,  inadequate  seed  laws 
and  a  lack  of  balance  in  some 
farm  programs,  weed  problems  in  the 
Northeast  are  more  serious  today 
than  ever  before.  According  to  infor¬ 
mation  brought  into  view  at  the  re¬ 
cent  13th  annual  Northeastern  Weed 
Control  Conference  in  New  York, 
these  have  been  intensified  by  the 
lack  of  trained  farm  labor  and  by  the 
scarcity  of  machinery  engineered  for 
proper  herbicide  application. 

Culture  beneficial  to  crops  has 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  weeds. 
Fertilization  to  increase  yields  has 
also  increased  prolificness  of  cer¬ 
tain  weeds;  in  many  areas  new  kinds 
have  appeared.  Where  broadleaf 
weeds  are  brought  under  control 
by  chemicals,  annual  grasses  replace 


More  attention  is  also  being  paid 
to  new  uses  for  presently  available 
herbicides,  particularly  mixtures. 
Greater  selectivity  of  kill  is  sought, 
also  quick  knockdown  and  continuing 
residual  effect.  The  discovery  of 
herbicide  antagonists  is  expected  to 
lead  to  development  and  practical 
utilization  of  “crop  protectors”,  too. 
These  materials  can  probably  be  used 
to  inhibit  the  action  of  herbicides  on 
desirable  crops.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  working  on  tailor- 
made  herbicides  that  will  attack 
weeds  by  precise,  predetermined  ac¬ 
tion.  Also  in  prospect  are  new  chemi¬ 
cals  that  act  upon  plant  enzymes.  A 
new  South  African  sorghum  called 
“Radar”  holds  promise  in  resisting 
witch  weed,  now  a  serious  problem 
in  the  southern  states  and  a  potential 


Noble  Mfg.  Company 

This  new  applicator  for  granular  pesticides  attaches  to  any  planter  or  seeder. 
From  its  50-lb  .-capacity  hoppers,  herbicides  can  be  conveyed  directly  to  the 
position  of  most  probable  weed  kill.  There  are  no  problems  of  drift. 


them — and  vice  versa.  Quack  grass 
has  spread  out,  too,  particularly  in 
areas  of  adequate  rainfall.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  21  of  23  counties  are  infested 
with  Johnson-grass.  Nutgrass  has 
spread  more  rapidly  in  the  last  five 
years  than  previously;  cultivation  has 
seemed  to  worsen  the  situation. 
Horse  nettle  is  on  the  increase  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Yellow 
rocket  has  taken  strong  root  in  two 
million  acres  of  legume  forage. 

Granular  Herbicides  Are  Effective 

To  meet  this  weed  challenge,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  placing  emphasis  on 
granular  forms  of  herbicides — low- 
cost,  dry  carrier  materials  impreg¬ 
nated  with  spray-type  chemicals — 
which  can  be  applied  by  mechanical 
fertilizer  spreaders  or  seed  drills. 
Some  vegetable  crops,  notably  spinach, 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  the  cole  crops, 
which  are  injured  by  sprays,  tolerate 
granular  herbicides  quite  well.  Other 
advantages  of  the  dry  forms  are  in¬ 
creased  selectivity,  more  soil  cover¬ 
age,  less  leaching  and  evaporation, 
and  more  accurate  control  of  the  re¬ 
lease  rate.  One  drawback,  however,  is 
increased  cost  because  of  additional 
carrier  weight. 


weed  threat  to  the  Northeast. 

While  several  herbicides  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  further  experimental  trials 
this  year,  only  a  few  new  formula¬ 
tions  will  be  available  commercially. 
These  include  emulsions  for  better 
contact  and  less  drift,  and  granular 
formulations  of  2,4-D. 

Test  Results  Look  Promising 

Butoxone  is  said  to  be  effective  for 
control  of  many  broad-leaved  weeds 
in  both  forage  legumes  and  peas 
grown  for  seed.  But  it  should  not  be 
used  on  forage  until  its  residue  toler¬ 
ances  are  established. 

Two  herbicides,  Amoben  and  Dino- 
ben,  are  much  less  toxic  to  animals 
than  2,4-D  and  will  undergo  further 
field  tests  this  year.  Pre-emergent 
applications  are  reported  to  control 
annual  grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds, 
including  ryegrass,  wild  oats,  rag¬ 
weed,  pigweed,  chickweed,  mustard, 
yellow  rocket  and  lambsquarter.  Pre- 
emergent  applications  of  Dinoben 
have  not  injured  carrots,  seedling  as¬ 
paragus,  sweet  potatoes  and  peas. 
When  applied  post-emergence  or  post¬ 
transplanting  in  granular  form  to 
seeded  vegetable  crops,  but  pre¬ 
emergence  to  weeds,  both  Amoben 
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and  Dinoben  give  excellent  control,  it 
is  reported. 

Atrazine  looks  good  for  sweet  corn. 
Pre-emergence  application  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  has 
controlled  all  broadleaf  weeds  and 
annual  grasses.  The  same  rate  ap¬ 
plied  post-emergence  when  corn  is 
six  inches  tall  also  gives  good  broad¬ 
leaf  control.  A  five  pound  rate  has 
resulted  in  considerable  control  of 
annual  grasses,  too.  Triazine  com¬ 
pounds  and  CDAA-T  were  found  es¬ 
pecially  effective  in  Massachusetts 
trials;  they  did  not  depress  crop 
yields.  Vegadex  was  effective,  also. 
Improved  growth  and  vigor  of  cer¬ 
tain  sweet  corn  varieties  were  noted 
in  Virginia  tests  where  simazine  was 
applied. 

Cultivation  Is  Needed,  Too 

Connecticut  trials  with  several  her¬ 
bicides  for  wild  mustard  in  silage 
corn  show  that  simazine,  applied 
either  pre-emergence  or  at  emer¬ 
gence,  and  DNBP  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  dalapon  applied  at  emer¬ 
gence  are  most  effective  in  terms  of 
yield.  A  DNBP-dalapon  mixture  was 
said  to  be  effective  where  both  grass¬ 
es  and  broadleaf  weeds  were  present; 
DNBP  sometimes  gives  inadequate 
grass  weed  control.  In  Maryland,  field 


corn  plots  treated  with  herbicides  — 
alone  and  in  combination — and  hoed 
to  remove  weed  growth  yielded  best. 
None  of  the  post-emergent  treat¬ 
ments  resulted  in  significantly  better 
yields  than  a  cultivated  check  plot. 

Reduction  in  yield  and  bushel 
weight  has  been  noticed  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  tests  with  under-seeded  le¬ 
gumes.  The  only  treatments  approach¬ 
ing  the  yield  and  bushel  weight  of 
the  check  plot  were  two  pounds  of 
DNBP,  one  pound  MCP,  %  pound 
diuron  and  a  combination  of  one 
pound  of  DNBP  and  %  pound  dala¬ 
pon. 

Effectively  controlling  broadleaves 
and  grasses  in  soybeans  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  25  pounds  NaPCP  and  eight 
of  randox,  according  to  Delaware  ex¬ 
periments.  Emid,  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  acre,  also  looked  promis¬ 
ing. 

The  most  promising  chemicals  for 
birdsfoot  trefoil-timothy  stands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Connecticut  trials,  are 
neburon,  and  a  mixture  of  dalapon 
and  2,4-DB.  Post-emergence  treat¬ 
ment  with  neburon  has  resulted  in 
highest  yield  of  alfalfa-bromegrass 
and  low  weed  yield  in  both  green¬ 
house  and  field  expei-iments.  Perma¬ 
nently  productive  stands  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  depend  greatly  on  weed-free 
conditions.  W.  C.  Smith 


New  Ways  with  Corn : 

Broadcast ,  and  Orientation 


300,000  Plants  Per  Acre 

Bi'oadcasting  of  corn  seed  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  widespread  practice.  But 
some  farmers  do  it  to  produce  green 
feed  without  the  work  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  it  gets  a  quick,  lush  crop  during 
the  hot  days  of  Summer.  Drilling  of 
corn  seed  in  narrow  rows  is  probably 
even  a  less  popular  practice^  ma¬ 
chinery  is  not  well  adapted  for  it, 
and  corn  forage  is  often  wanted  to 
let  grow  on  for  grain.  The  recent 
experience  of  Pfister  Associated 
Growers  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  was  quite 
approving  for  the  practice,  however. 
It  resulted  in  30  tons  of  green  feed 
per  acre. 

Pfister’s  search  was  actually  for  a 
green  manure  crop,  and  the  drilled 
corn  turned  out  all  right  for  this 
soil  improving  purpose.  But  it  was 
such  as  to  give  great  promise  for 
production  of  forage,  too.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  feels  that  this  type  of  corn 
plantation  offers  a  fine  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  amount  of  forage  in  a 
relatively  short  growing  period.  It 
believes  it  will  be  especially  useful 
for  livestock  men  whose  rotations 
and  cropping  plans  call  for  planting 
some  fields  somewhat  late  in  the 
season.  The  drilled  corn,  it  is  felt, 
may  also  pinch  hit  for  drowned-out 
crops  or  for  those  which  for  some 
reason  are  not  planted  when  they 
should  be. 

Seed  was  drilled  June  18  in  seven- 
inch  rows  on  a  field  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  corn  for  the  three  previous 
years.  It  took  four  bushels  per  acre. 
Even  though  only  60  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  were  applied,  the  yield  of  green 
forage  totalled  30.3  tons  per  acre. 
Its  height  at  harvest  time  —  49  days 
after  planting  —  U'as  66  inches.  The 
number  of  plants  per  acre  v/as  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  300,000. 

In  limited  trials  with  14-  and  21- 
inch  rows,  the  corn  stalks  were  thick¬ 
er  and  less  succulent.  The  finest  and 
lushest  feed  came  from  the  seven- 
inch  drilling. 

March  21,  1959 


Planning  to  check  the  system  again 
this  year,  Pfister  has  already  applied 
200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to 
the  fields  to  be  used  in  the  tests. 


Points  Down,  Fiat 
Sides  With  the  Row 

The  Agricultural  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  orientation 
planting  of  corn  “looks  good.”  In  this, 
kernels  are  placed  with  points  down 
and  with  flat  sides  running  with  the 
row.  Corn’s  natural  growth  habit 
brings  leaves  out  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  flat  sides,  it  is  said,  so 
this  method  of  planting  results  in 
“90  per  cent  less  sunlight”  striking 
the  ground.  Thus,  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  soil  is  reduced.  The 
ground-shading  effect  has  been  found 
to  result  in  somewhat  better  weed 
control,  too.  There  is  also  less  shad¬ 
ing  of  corn  plants  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors;  maximum  sunlight  falls  on  the 
leaf  surfaces. 

Actual  yield  margins  of  oriented 
corn  test  plots  over  random-planted 
ones  in  Illinois  last  year  ranged  from 
three  to  23  bushels  per  acre.  Ten 
inches  apart  in  40-inch  rows,  the 
oriented  seed  produced  107  bushels 
per  acre;  in  30-inch  rows  its  yield 
went  up  to  121  bushels.  Both  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  were  used  in  the  experiments; 
the  seed  was  U.  S.  13. 

Scientists  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
if  oriented  planting  of  corn  proves 
conclusively  superior  in  trials,  seed 
can  be  implanted  into  tape  which  can 
then  in  practical  farm  operations  be 
planted  in  the  soil.  Or  existing  com¬ 
mercial  planters  may  be  adapted  so 
as  to  position  kernels  in  the  row. 

Larger  scale  tests  of  orientation 
planting  are  scheduled  by  USDA  for 
1959.  These  will  also  include  determi¬ 
nation  of  whether  or  not  alignment 
of  rows  with  the  prevailing  wind 
affects  yield. 
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What  grows... 


American  Cyanamid  Company,  Phosphates  and 
Nitrogen  Dept.,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

©aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid  Company 
trademark  for  its  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 
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AEROPRILLS 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE 


SUPER  HOTENTS 
plant  ® 
protectors 


Because  these  individual  “hot 
houses”  protect  plants  from  storm, 
frost,  insects  crops  ripen  weeks 
earlier  and  bring  premium  market 
prices.  Germain’s  plant  protectors 
are  easy  and  economical  to  use. 

write  for  FREE  FOLDER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


6400  East  Washington  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  LOCAL 

FARM  SUPPLY  STORE 


- PLANT - . 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

A  "HOBBIE"  THAT  PAYS  OFF 

Prices  Per  100  PREPAID  FREE  LIST 

2  Year  Seedlings  2-4  in.  $3.00  per  100.  Austrian, 
Red,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas  Fir,  Blue,  Norway 
and  White  Spruce. 

3  Year  Seedlings  3-6  in.  $5.00  per  100.  Blue 
Spruce,  Canada  Hemlock,  White  Spruce 
White  Pine. 

SDS.  &  TR.  3  to  5  year  $10.00  per  100.  Blue 
Spruce  6-9  in.,  Canada  Hemlock  8-14  in. 
Douglas  Fir  8-12  in.,  Norway  Spruce  6- 12  in.. 
Scotch  Pine  3  yr.  8-15  in. 

Prices  quoted  50  or  more  per  variety. 

Low  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS 

JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


HTFH 


SPRUCE 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr, 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid  I 
Another  Bargain;  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce.  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  tor  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept*  RN-339,  Fryebufg,  Vatm 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305 -B  Homer  City,  Pa.  (  Ui 


FOUNDATION  e  PLANTING  f 


10  Plants:  6  Pfitzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10''  to  16",  Strong  roots. 


10  for 

$12.95 


Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  •  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


-<CH  TREES  20os 

APPLE  *  ■  *  “■  4UC 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


MAGNI  -  VIEW 
TWO-TONE  •  PRECISION 
JVIagxxifyizis  Glasses 


SMALL  PRINT 


A  JOY  TO  READ  SMALLER  PRINT, 

make  delicate  repairs  with  latest  style 
MAGNI -VIEW  glasses  fitted  with  de¬ 
luxe  sea  shell  frames,  precision  ground 
lenses,  used  only  in  expensive  glasses. 
Wonderful  for  folks  requiring  magni¬ 
fying  glasses  they  can  be  proud  to 
wear  on  best  occasions  and  do  not 
have  astigmatism  or  eye  disease. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 


ONLY 

$3.98 


2  for  §7.50 


NO  RISK 


10  DAY  TRIAL  •  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEED 
PLEASE  give  age.  send  only  $3.98  and  save  postage. 
Your  glasses  will  be  rushed  to  you.  If  C.  O.  D. 
postage  is  added. 


DALO  IMPORT 


Dept.  1603.  4333  N.  PULASKI 
CHICAGO  41,  ILL. 


GRIND  —  MIX 
DELIVER 


Use  the  MacKissic 
Feed  Processor  to 
cut  your  feed  costs. 
Write  for  literature. 


THE  A.  E.  MAC  KISSIC  CO., 
PARKER  FORD  3,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BLACKBERRIES.  Write 
for  free  catalog  describing 
over  70  small  fruit  varieties. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


Allen's  1959  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  borne  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Inoculation  Not  Necessary” 


Legume  plants’  ability  to  extract 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  transfer 
it  to  their  roots  and  to  surrounding 
soils  is  of  great  farm  value.  It  re¬ 
duces  the  need  for  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers  on  the  legume  and  following 
crops;  up  to  120  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  are  said  to  be  produced  by 
legumes  each  year.  This  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  habit  complements  their  gener- 
ally  high  protein  content,  and  may 
be  related  to  it. 

The  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  which 
attach  to  legume  roots  are  present  in 
most  soils.  They  eventually  find  their 
way  to  the  roots,  or  the  roots  do  to 
them.  But  to  make  sure  that  legumes, 
particularly  forage  ones  like  alfalfa, 
clover  and  trefoil,  are  infected  with 
the  most  valuable  of  the  bacteria, 
farmers  find  it  desirable  to  inoculate 
the  seed  with  commercial  mixtures 
of  them  just  before  planting.  With 
nodule  foi’mation  thus  more  well  as¬ 
sured,  the  prospects  for  successful 
stands  and  crops  are  improved. 

After  being  moistened  for  stirring 
into  and  sticking  to  the  legume  seed, 
however,  the  bacteria  of  inoculant 
mixtures  do  not  live  very  long.  They 
must  soon  be  put  into  the  soil.  As 
the  inoculant  dries  on  the  seed  in  the 
planter,  too,  the  flow  alters  and  the 
seeding  rate  changes.  Because  of 
these  two  drawbacks,  plus  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  mixing  inoculant  and 
seed,  some  farmers  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inoculate.  Moreover,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  first  disadvantage,  others 


wonder  if  their  work  and  expense 
really  have  any  beneficial  effect.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  USDA’s  recent  dis¬ 
covery  that  mixing  seed  and  inocu¬ 
lant  in  corn  syrup  or  molasses  keeps 
bacteria  alive  up  to  three  weeks  in 
the  soil,  rather  than  “a  few  hours”, 
as  with  water,  there  has  been  hope 
that  a  practical  process  could  be  per¬ 
fected  to  inoculate  legume  seed  suc¬ 
cessfully  before  it  is  shipped  to  the 
farm.  Now,  the  “noculized”  process 
developed  by  Northrup,  King  and  Co. 
is  believed  to  be  its  realization.  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  pre-inoculated  with  rhizo- 
bium  bacteria  and  ready  to  plant  is 
available  this  Spring. 

In  the  pre-inoculation  process, 
the  seed  is  first  processed  to  make 
its  coat  more  permeable.  After  a 
liquid  suspension  of  the  desirable  bac¬ 
teria  is  applied,  application  of  vac¬ 
uum  forces  it  into  the  seed.  Then 
the  seed  is  dried  before  bagging  and 
shipment  for  farm  use.  Under  the 
seed  coat,  the  bacteria  are  protected 
from  environmental  changes;  there 
they  survive  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture  changes  over  “a  period  of 
months”,  tests  are  claimed  to  show. 

In  widespread  trials  last  year,  140,- 
000  pounds  of  noculized  alfalfa  seed 
are  reputed  to  have  produced  results 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  seed 
inoculated  in  the  conventional  man¬ 
ner.  “Maximum  nitrogen  fixation” 
was  achieved,  it  is  said,  and  farmers 
saved  much  valuable  time  in  plant¬ 
ing. 


Early  Start  for  Begonias 


If  there  is  a  more  spectacular 
shade-loving  plant  than  the  gorgeous 
tuberous  begonia,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  Recent  years  have  seen 
great  improvement  in  form,  color  and 
size  of  bloom  until  today,  practically 
every  taste  can  be  met. 

There  are  singles  (usually  more 
durable  than  the  doubles),  many  of 
tremendous  size  and  brilliant  color¬ 
ing;  doubles  of  great  beauty — espe¬ 
cially  the  camellia-flowered  sorts;  the 
fringed  and  ruffled  groups  and  the 
rosebud  type.  Almost  every  color,  ex¬ 
cept  blue,  is  represented  in  unusual 
purity  and  clarity. 

When  it  comes  to  types  and  varie¬ 
ties,  there  is  abundant  material  from 
which  to  choose,  covering  a  broad 
range  of  color  and  form.  In  addition 
to  the  pure  clear  colors  of  the  ca¬ 
mellia-flowered  sorts,  for  instance,  is 
the  Picotee  variety,  with  petals  edged 
with  a  contrasting  color,  like  the 
well-known  Picotee  carnations.  Col¬ 
ors  include  white  with  red  edge; 
white  with  pink  edge,  salmon  with 
scarlet  edge.  Then  there  are  the 
fringed  and  crested  sorts  in  a  wide 
range  of  beautiful  colors.  In  the  at¬ 
tractive  rosebud  class,  only  clear  pas¬ 
tel  colors  are  available. 

March  is  a  good  time  to  start  the 
tubers  in  bulb  pans  or  flats  filled  with 
soil  composed  of  two  parts  garden 
loam,  two  parts  leafmold  or  shredded 
peat  moss  and  one  part  of  sharp  sand. 
Set  the  tubers  so  that  about  one-third 
is  exposed.  Since  these  bulbs  have  no 
point;  but  are  concave  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other,  it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  here  that  they 
should  be  planted  with  the  convex 
end  down.  Moisten  the  soil  before 
planting  and  set  the  tubers  one  to 
two  inches  apart.  Keep  somewhat  on 
the  dry  side  until  the  sprouts  show. 


Then  keep  moist,  but  never  soggy. 
Place  the  flats  in  a  fairly  warm,  well- 
lighted  location — an  enclosed  porch 
is  an  excellent  place,  lacking  a  green¬ 
house — until  ready  to  set  out.  When 
the  plants  have  made  from  three  to 
four  inches  of  growth,  they  are  ready 
for  their  permanent  positions  out¬ 
doors.  However,  be  very  sure  that  all 
danger  of  frost  has  passed  before 
transplanting. 

Be  sure  that  the  soil  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  location  is  well  drained  and  well 
prepared  to  receive  the  plants.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  spreading  a 
three-inch  layer  of  a  50-50  mixture  of 
peatmoss  and  well-rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure,  combining  it  thoroughly  with 
the  upper  four  inches  of  soil.  Set  the 
plants  so  that  the  top  of  the  tuber  is 
about  one  inch  below  the  surface. 

After  the  first  frost,  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  and  slowly  dried,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  top  growth,  then  storing 
away  in  dry  chaff  or  sand  in  a  cool 
place  free  from  frost  through  the 
Winter.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


“It’s  obvious  that  we  can’t  afford 
these  farm  price  supports.” 
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AMO  CROPS 


Application  of  32-per-cent  non-pressure  nitrogen  solutions  is  being  done  on 
a  custom  basis  by  contractors  in  the  Northeast. 

What’s  New  in  Nitrogen? 


Nitrogen  has  been  of  increasing 
importance  as  a  plant  nutrient  since 
World  War  II.  It  is  abundant,  it  is 
available  in  many  forms  and  sub¬ 
stances,  and  it  economically  increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  most  plants. 

The  dry,  solid  form  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  has  been  improved  since 
World  War  II  by  availing  it  in  uni¬ 
form  beads  and  grains  that  can  be 
stored  without  caking  and  applied 
with  increased  accuracy  and  facility. 


N.  J.  Research  Farm 


The  reed  canary  grass  to  the  rear 
was  fertilized  with  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre.  That  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  had  none. 

It  has  also  been  joined  with  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium  in  new,  needed 
grades  and  ratios  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

The  gaseous  form  of  nitrogen  has 
been  introduced  generally  to  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  only  in  the  past  decade. 
Today,  nevertheless,  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  a  major  fertilizer. 

Notwithstanding  the  traditional 
use  of  cattle  urine  as  fertilizer,  the 
liquid  form  has  been  fundamentally 
a  post-war  achievement,  too.  Solu- 
tions  of  nitrogen  are  effectively  ap¬ 
plied  to  both  foliage  and  roots.  The 
41-  and  37-per-cent  pressure  solutions 
are  proving  quite  popular,  and  the 
more  recently  developed  32-per-cent 
non-pressure  kind  is  said  to  provide 
much  promise  for  economic  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops. 

The  32  per  cent  nitrogen  solution 
is  being  offered  on  a  custom  basis. 
All  a  farmer  needs  do  is  to  decide 
when,  where  and  how  much  nitrogen 
he  wants  applied,  then  telephone  the 
local  applicator.  The  over-all  cost  per 
pound  put  onto  the  fields  is  often 
less  than  that  for  dry  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer  at  the  warehouse  and  railroad 
siding.  In  most  areas,  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  15  cents  per  pound. 

Perhaps  especially  useful  for  top¬ 
dressing  small  grains,  the  32  solu¬ 


tion  is  effective  for  any  crop  in  need 
of  nitrogen  —  corn,  grass,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  even  forage  legumes. 
But  it  is  not  a  foliar  fertilizer  and 
it  is  not  recommended  for  tobacco. 
If  there  is  any  burning  at  all  of  the 
crop  —  there  usually  is  not,  it  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  few  days.  Cows  can  be 
turned  into  pastures  topdressed  with 
32  solution  in  10  days  to  two  weeks, 
or  right  after  a  rain. 

The  32  per  cent  nitrogen  solution 
is  half  urea  and  a  fourth  each  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate;  the  balance  is 
mostly  water.  The  urea  remains  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  over  a  period  of  time; 
the  ammonia  all  becomes  useful  to 
plants  in  a  few  days  and  the  nitrate 
is  utilized  immediately. 

Best  applied  as  a  spray  or  a  drib¬ 
ble  under  pressure  in  aluminum  rigs, 
the  32  solution  can  also  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  irrigation  systems.  Being 
compatible  with  many  weed  killers, 
it  is  often  applied  via  aluminum 
weed  sprayers.  Application  can  be 
very  precise;  as  little  as  20  pounds 
are  put  on  per  acre.  To  apply  60 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre, 
about  17  gallons  are  required;  it 
weighs  11  pounds  per  gallon.  Up  to 
100  acres  have  been  fertilized  in  a 
day  by  one  spray  rig. 

Of  special  significance,  according 
to  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear  of  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  rapid  test  for  a 
soil’s  available  nitrogen  that  Dr.  E.  R. 
Purvis  of  the  College  has  recently  de¬ 
veloped.  A  10  per  cent  solution  of  sul¬ 
furic  acid  is  added  to  soil  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  overnight.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
amount  of  available  nitrogen  quickly 
determined  by  color  matching. 


1.  Whom  did  Jesus  command  to 
reach  forth  his  finger? 

2.  Which  of  the  disciples  carried 
the  money  bag? 

3.  Which  of  the  disciples  followed 
Jesus  afar  off  on  the  night  of 
his  arrest? 

4.  Who  asked  Jesus,  “Lord  is  it  I?” 

5.  Who  asked  Jesus  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray? 

6.  Whom  did  Jesus  chide  for  trying 
to  interfere  with  his  arrest? 

7.  What  did  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  Nicodemus  do  for  Jesus? 

8.  What  did  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Roman  Governor,  do  to  Jesus? 

9.  What  did  Simeon,  a  Cyrenian,  do 
for  Jesus? 

10.  Where  was  Jesus  when  the  chief 
priests,  scribes  and  elders  mock¬ 
ed  him  and  said,  “He  saved 
others;  himself  he  cannot  save.”? 
( Answers  on  following  page) 


FOR  EASE  OF  OPERATION 


PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 
ALL  ROUND  PERFORMANCE 

ASK 


FOR 


ION 


sm 


aiiitm 


78”  Exclusive  type 
cutter  bar 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


“DION”  Forage  Harvester’s  line  provides  the  Essential  and  Unique 
features.  It  is  recognized  the  most  versatile  machine  to  harvest  all  kinds 
of  crops  —  green  silage  —  corn  silage  —  dry  hay  crop  —  dry  straw  — 


grain  crop. 


HAY  PICK-UP  attachment  patented 
driven  side  reels  keep  the  sides  clear 
gathering  windrow  in  the  center  of 


ROW  CROP  attachment  will  handle  r\ 
crops  of  any  height.  Height  off  y 
ground  adjustable  as  desired. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Catalogue 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
write  to: 

R.  M.  KANIK 

130  West  Remington 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State 


IOM 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  TRT^T°R 

Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
Champion  and  tractor  tires. 

Open  Center  ^ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


No  investment, 
needed.  Just 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 

137  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


With 


Cushioned 


Comfort 


eXTBA 


ftUGGe° 

new 


WOOD’S  ROTARY 


BRUSH-BULL 


IV2"  thick  crossbar,  !4"  steel  frame, 
deck  plate,  all  welded  construction.  Special 
forged  gears,  heavy-duty  reinforced  blade 
andspindle...it'sbuilttodothe 
toughest  jobs  as  well  as  gener¬ 
al  mowing  and  shredding 
Work.  Weight:  830  lbs. 


60B  pull  type  offers  47"  or  70"  tread. 
Also  available  for  Ford  and  A-C  3  pt, 
hitch  tractors.  Single  blade,  cuts  5  ft.  swath. 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

25903  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


Homeowners,  mechanics,  farmers,  hobbyists!  Make  repairs 
at  home,  farm  or  shop  on  fenders,  bodies,  bicycles,  ma- 
|  chinery — almost  anything  of  metal.  No  experience  needed. 
Welder  comes  complete  with  twin  carbon  arc-torch  and 
accessories  at  low,  low  price.  Operates  from  any  properly 
wired  110  V.  A.C.  or  D.C.  line.  Order  from  this  ad.  10  day 
money  back  guarantee.  Literature  on  larger  equipment  FREE. 

FOUR-WAY  WELDER  CO.,  Dept.  F88OJ810  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  IS 


SEND  ONLY  $3.00 
Pay  Postman 
Balance 
Plus  Charges 


F.O.B. 


*1475 


March  21,  1959 
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BROWN  EGG  PRODUCERS! 

HUBBARD’S  NEW 
PULLET 


A  HftSDT,  HEftVV 
LAVES  FOR 
EARLIER.  HlGHEt 
EGO  PRODUCTIO 


CHICKS 

ARE  THE  ANSWER  TO 
EVERT  POULTRYMAN'S 
PROFIT  PROBLEM 

First  take 

PARMENTER  EGG  QUANTITY 

In  Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  C56)  Parmenter  Reds  led  all  other 
breeds  and  crossbreeds  in  egg  prodmetion 
with  a  met  income  of  $2.93  per  chick. 
THAT’S  PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION’. 

Then  add 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer — she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  4496. 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS 


are  the  choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy  and 
econom  cal  to  raise  —  easily  picked  —  very  tender — very 
tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly  —  do  not  crow 
—  do  not  fight.  They  just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly  — 
frequently  weigh  9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months 
or  so.  Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  Can  be  kept  in  a 
shed  or  any  building.  We  have  some  dandies  —  4  and 
6  weeks  of  age  in  the  lead  ng  heavy  breeds  —  ALL 
SURGICALLY  CAPONIZED.  We  like  White  Rocks  be¬ 
cause  they  make  such  fine  appearance  when  dressed 
for  market.  Our  newest  Capon  is  the  Vantress  White 
Rock  or  the  Cornish  White  Rock  cross — still  a  white 
bird  but  with  more  rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you 
can  make  a  Sood  profit.  Write,  w  re  or  telephone  us 
today.  Tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of  delivery 
you  are  interested  in. 

From  U.  S.  Approved  F’ullorum  Typhoid  Clean  Breeders — Of  Course 
Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Box  2.  Phone  8-161 1  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


PARMENTER  EGG  SIZE 


FREE  FOLDER— write  direct  to  Bom  12 


In  Florida  Test  (’57)  Parmenter  Reds  scored 
89.1%  extra  large  and  large  eggs  and 
10.9%  medium  eggs  of  the  total  eggs  pro¬ 
duced,,  THAT’S  PROFITABLE  EGG  SIZE! 

Plus 


H 


WALPOLE 


UBBARD  FARMS 

LANCASTER.  PA 


PARMENTER  EGG  QUALITY 

In  Western  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
(’38)  Parmenter  Reds  were  awarded  the 
highest  egg  quality  score.  THAT’S  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  EGG  QUALITY! 

and  you’re  bound  to  get 
PARMENTER  Proven  Profits 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  also  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  PARMENTER  STARTED 
PULLETS. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here’s  real  "eafin’  size”  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  fa  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We've  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 

NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Pouitrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  10,  Pa, 


large  eggs  •  higher  profits 
grow  WENE  CHICKS 

WeV®  been  supplying  poultry- 
men  with  WENE  WHITE  LEC- 
HORNS  for  over  40  years.  We’ve 
constantly  improved  this  breed 
with  the  best  of  Leghorn  blood- 
strains  to  give  you  these  advan¬ 
tages:  Early  production.  High 
sustained  performance.  Continu¬ 
ous  large  egg  size.  Exceptional 
resistance  to  disease.  You  get  top  production 
under  any  farm  conditions. 

WENEcross  MINORCA-LECHORNS,  one  of  the 
hardiest  hybrids,  is  outstanding  for  vigor,  strength 
and  liveability.  Birds  mature  early,  give  large 
chalk  white  eggs  on  a  sustained  high  profit  basis. 

Top  Quality  BROWN  EGGS  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  highest  production  stock. 

Silver  Columbian  EGGcross  This  heavy  breed 
white  sex-link  pullet  gives  10  to  12  months 
heavy  production.  ' 

New  Hampshires  Wene  New  Hamps  are  famous 
for  extra  early  production  of  large  eggs. 


MEAT  Broilers 

»  Vantress-White  Rock 
Cross 

»  Dominant  White 
MEATcross 


Roasters  Capons 

•  White  Cornish  Cross 

•  New  Hampshires  and 
White  Rocks 


Write  for  FREE  Literature  On  WENE  Eg»  Bred, 
Dual  Purpose  and  Meat  Line  Chicks 


WENE  CHICKS  •  VINELAND  1C.  NEW  JERSEY 
Over  40  Years  of  Dedication  to  the  Poultryman 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc, 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Bullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-K-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  Me  A  L  1ST  E  R  V I LL  E,  PA. 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 


At  A.  Y.  Random  Egg  Tests: 

$ 3.78  Top  Net  per  Bird 

Income  over  feed  and  chick  costs  tion  was  198  per  pullet  housed,  210.8 
in  New  York  State’s  central  random  on  a  hen-day  basis.  It  took  the  birds 
sample  test  the  past  three  years  aver-  an  average  of  188  days  to  achieve  50- 
aged  $2.74  per  pullet  housed.  Pro-  per-cent  production.  Both  light 
duction  up  to  500  days  of  age  was  weight  and  heavies,  the  birds  ate  5.44 
202  eggs  per  bird  housed,  or  215  pounds  of  feed  for  each  dozen  of 
on  a  hen-day  basis.  Just  over  22  per  eggs  produced  and  weighed  an  aver- 
cent  of  the  eggs  were  Extra  Large,  age  of  5.03  pounds  during  March. 
45  pei  cent  Large,  25  per  cent  Medi-  in  these  tests  at  Stafford,  Babcock 
um,  seven  per  cent  Pullet  and  one  Poultry  Farms’  White  Leghorns 

'.rfi  Peewee-  It  took  an  average  achieved  the  highest  over-all  record, 
o  80  da^s  to  arrive  at  50-per-cent  They  ranked  in  all  the  first  quartiles 
pioduction.  Over-all,  five  pounds  of  except  for  albumen  quality.  Dirkse 
feed  were  consumed  for  each  dozen  Leghorn  Farm,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  was 
egg--’  produced.  In  this  test  it  is  es-  second  in  over-all  quartile  1’ank,  with 
sentially  for  light-weight  breeds,  the  Ball  Poultry  Farm,  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
bitds  aveiaged  4.77  pounds  in  March.  Henry  Reuter,  Holland,  N.  Y.,  and 

The  pens  of  DeKalb  incrossbred  J..  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass., 
101’s  performed  outstandingly  over  all  ranking  next, 
the  three-year  period.  They  ranked  Babcock’s  Bessies  earned  the  most 
in  the  first  quartile  for  five  of  the  income  over  feed  and  chick  costs, 
six  economic  traits  used  for  compari-  $3.31,  and  they  laid  the  most  eggs 
son— income  over  feed  and  chick  per  pullet  housed,  221,  on  a  hen-day 
costs,  egg  production,  mortality,  feed  basis,  230.  The  White  Leghorns  of 


Much  breeding  progress  has  been  made  by  Jacobs  Poultry  Farm ,  Aurora , 
N.  Y.  In  the  past  three  years,  its  birds  have  moved  from  the  fourth  quartile 
to  the  first  in  net  income  at  the  Western  New  York  Random  Sample  Test. 
In  1958,  at  $4.07  per  bird,  they  ranked  fifth  among  the  34  pens. 


efficiency  and  albumen  quality;  in 
egg  size  they  were  in  the  second.  In¬ 
crossbred  934  A  and  C  birds  of  Hy- 
Line  Poultry  Farm  also  ranked  in  the 
first  quartile  of  five  categories;  for 
albumen  quality,  they  were  in  the 
fourth.  Other  top-ranking  birds  in 
the  over-all  quartile  ranks  at  Horse 
heads  were  from  Rapp  Leghorn 
Farm,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  Heisdorf 
and  Nelson,  and  Honegger. 

HyLine’s  birds  produced  the  high¬ 
est  average  income  per  bird,  $3.78, 
and  had  the  highest  production  per 
pullet  housed,  238.9  eggs,  on  a  hen- 
day  basis,  242.  They  also  ate  the  few¬ 
est  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs, 
4.5  Heisdorf ’s  and  Nelsons  birds 
came  most  quickly  to  50  per  cent 
production,  in  173  days.  Brender  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y.,  laid  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  Large  and  Extra 
Large  eggs,  75  per  cent.  The  heavi¬ 


Booth  Farms,  Clinton,  Mo.,  came 
most  quickly  to  50-per-cent  produc¬ 
tion;  it  took  them  179  days.  White 
Leghorns  of  Henry  Reuter  required 
the  least  feed  to  produce  a  dozen 
eggs  over  the  three  years;  they  ate 
4.97  pounds  per  dozen.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  Vernon  Norris,  Valencia, 
Pa.,  laid  85.6  per  cent  Large  and 
Extra  Large  eggs.  Brender’s  Leg¬ 
horns  had  only  14,4  per  cent  mor¬ 
tality  over  the  three  years. 


( Questions  on  preceding  page) 

1.  Thomas  (when  he  doubted  the 
Risen  Christ)  that  he  might 
touch  Jesus’  wounded  side.  — 

John  20:26-29 


FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N  IS  H -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 

_ _ MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK _ 

ANCONA  CHICKS  OLhln/siARTED  I 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDEK  S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa.  i 


U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin  SINE  RN-7  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


__________  GOSLI  NGS  ________ 

WHITE  CHINESE  $1.35  —  EMDENS  $1.60 
20%  WITH  ORDER,  BALANCE  C.  O.  D. 

WETHLI  GOOSE  FARM. _ GRANVILLE.  N.  Y. 

-  ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES - 

LEGHORNS  $6.99;  PULLETS  $13.99:  ASSORTED 
includes  Heavies  $4.99;  SURPLUS  $1.49. 
CATALOG.  99  OFFERS 

BUSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 


TURKEYS 


Vigorous  Day  old  &  Started  Pullets  of 
leading  strains  Br.  Breast  Bronze. 
Broad  W.  and  Be Itsvi I le  White.  High 

quail  y:  rapid  gro.ith;  superior  market  quality  U.  S. 
APPROVED- i’TT/f.OItrM  CLEAN.  Phone  your  order. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


est  birds  were  Leghorns  of  George 
Anthony,  Strausstown,  Pa.;  they 
weighed  5.15  pounds  in  March  Hy-- 
Line’s  averaged  lightest,  4.39  pounds. 
DeKalb’s  birds  showed  least  mortali¬ 
ty  from  eight  to  500  days,  7.3  per 
cent.  In  over-all  ranking  on  egg  quali¬ 
ty  for  three  years,  Honegger  birds 
were  first,  DeKalb  second. 

The  average  income  over  feed  and 
chick  costs  for  the  past  three  years 
at  the  Western  New  York  test  was 
$2.66  per  hird  housed.  Egg  produc- 

22 


2.  Judas  Iscariot  —  John  13:29 

3.  Peter  —  Luke  22:54 

4.  The  disciples  at  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per  —  Matt.  26:20-22 

5.  One  of  his  disciples  —  Luke  11:1 

6.  Peter  —  John  18:1-12 

7.  They  prepared  Jesus’  body  for 

burial  and  placed  it  in  the 
tomb  —  John  19:38-42 

8.  He  delivered  Jesus  up  to  be 

crucified  —  John  19:13-18 

9.  He  carried  the  cross  for  Jesus  — 

Luke  24:26 

10.  On  the  cross  at  Calvary  — 

Matt.  27:41,  42 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


iom  «•  CMMtncut  * i0 

ESTA  BUSHED  1842 

,  LANCASTER,  RA.  •  YORK.  PA.  •  CIRCIEVIUE,  OHIO 
k  TAMPA,  PIA.  •  SANFORD,  N.C.  ♦  CHAMBLEE.  GA 


What  It  was  Like  in  the  Past 


Eggs:  Past ,  Present  and  Future 


Back  in  1925  even  a  small  poultry- 
man  could,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
meet  his  competition  on  only  a 
small  amount  of  capital.  Now,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  average  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  to  invest  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  just  to  keep  up  with 
the  rapidly  changing  situation. 

I  made  more  profit  three  decades 
ago  with  a  flock  of  400  layers,  than 
I  do  now  with  4,000.  All  I  had  to  do 
then  was  to  study  the  market 
changes  for  a  few  seasons  and  set 
my  hatches  accordingly.  Fall  and 
winter  eggs  invariably  made  money; 
so  early  hatches  were  very  desirable. 
But  because  one  could  so  seldom  per¬ 
suade  mother  hen  to  set  before  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  in  Spring,  we  followed  the 
very  first  crude  attempts  with  arti¬ 
ficial  incubators  very  closely. 


Many  eggs  sold  over  the  counter  had 
partly  developed  embryos.  Some 
poultrymen  sorted  out  the  incubator 
trays  after  the  first  10  days. 

There  were  no  corrugated  egg 
flats  then;  often  a  big  percentage  of 
eggs  was  either  broken  or  frozen  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  market.  No  trucks 
came  to  the  farm.  We  took  the  case 
to  the  nearest  express  station,  over 
rutty  roads.  There  they  sometimes 
waited  long  hours  for  the  train,  prac¬ 
tically  cooking  in  Summer  and  freez¬ 
ing  in  Winter. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  receive  75 
cents  a  dozen  in  Winter.  But  when 


the  gluts  came,  10  to  15  cents  looked 
good.  Maybe  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
prices  have  stabilized,  although  at  a 
too  low  level. 

Today’s  Emphasis  Is  on  Quality 
and  Packaging 

Quality  and  appearance  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  Packaging  has  come  of  age. 
The  housewife  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  time  to  fuss  in  the  kitchen  as  her 
mother  and  grandmother  did.  When 
she  goes  shopping,  usually  weekends, 
she  selects  what  she  needs  from  the 
colorful  stacks  of  provisions  at  her 
favorite  store  or  supermarket.  She 
does  not  ask  the  clerk  for  a  half 
dozen  eggs,  but  takes  them  from  air- 
conditioned  cases,  seldom  question¬ 
ing  quality.  She  needs  to  handle  them 
only  with  ordinary  care,  for  they  are 
nestled  safely  in  cushioned  cartons. 

The  egg  business  is  always  chang¬ 


ing;  it  is  advancing  steadily.  But  you 
cannot  be  small  anymore.  If  you  have 
another  job,  a  few  hundred  chickens 
may  still  bring  you  pin  money,  but 
it  is  more  of  a  hobby.  Labor  is  priced 
so  high  that  only  by  eliminating  a 
great  portion  of  it  can  you  make 
chickens  pay.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  end  to  automation.  It  holds 
promise  alike  for  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Arthur  V.  Youngs  of  Glen  Head, 
Nassau  Co.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Joseph  F.  Firth  of  Catskill, 
Greene  Co.,  was  named  treasurer. 
Spencer  G.  Duncan  of  So.  Schodack, 
Rensselaer  Co.,  was  re-named  secre¬ 
tary,  and  William  B.  Giddings  of 
Baldwinsville  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  and  director  for  Central 
New  York. 


After  World  War  I,  further  im¬ 
petus  was  given  to  the  budding  poul¬ 
try  industry  by  introduction  of  warm- 
air  and  hot-water  incubators,  such  as 
Cyphers.  Thousands  were  sold.  But 
because  of  the  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  about  operating  them  fail¬ 
ures  were  the  rule.  Nutritional 
knowledge  still  was  in  its  infancy, 
too,  and  disease  a  real  obstacle;  the 
percentage  of  healthy  layers  was 
very  low.  Almost  everyone  had  pet 
ideas  on  how  to  hatch  and  rear  re¬ 
placements.  Feeds  were  purchased  in 
the  rough;  with  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  corn,  plus  salt  and 
cod  liver  oil,  layers  were  supposed 
to  lay  day  after  day.  Some  did,  too. 

The  egg  market  was  flooded  around 
Easter  and  short  in  the  Fall.  Layers 
were  kept  for  several  years;  when 
sold,  they  brought  a  good  price.  What 
a  change  from  the  current  market. 
Although  the  Fall  months  are  still 
best,  their  supply-demand  gap  has 
narrowed  considerably.  We  once  re¬ 
ceived  enough  for  old  hens  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  rearing  the  replacements. 
Now  we  are  lucky  to  get  back  the 
cost  of  the  chick. 

But  there  is  a  future  for  this  egg 
business.  Great  strides  are  being 
made  on  research  so  as  to  minimize 
the  gamble.  For,  in  truth,  it  used  to 
be  pure  speculation  when  investing 
in  chicks  artificially  hatched.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  bacillary  white  diarrhea 
were  scourges  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try;  a  producer  often  felt  fortunate 
in  rearing  half  of  his  replacements 
to  maturity. 

A  “Hit-or-Miss”  Business 

But  no  large  investment  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Feeds  were  mixed  by  hand. 
Laying  houses  were  of  the  open-front 
type  with  muslin  shutters;  they  were 
usually  built  on  concrete  pillars. 
They  were  well  ventilated,  for  sure, 
but  perhaps  too  cold  in  Winter.  Some 
water  floats  were  in  use,  but  gener¬ 
ally  the  water  supply  was  provided 
by  hand;  the  pans  froze  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  Eggs  were  held  in  the  cellar, 
which  often  was  too  dry.  But  com¬ 
plaints  were  few  and  far  between; 
either  the  eggs  were  edible,  or  not. 


Results  of  the  recent  referendum 
conducted  by  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Assn.,  Inc.,  were  negative.  Poultry- 
men  of  the  State  did  not  approve  of 
a  proposed  Connecticut  Poultry  Pro¬ 
motion  Plan  which  would  be  financed 
by  a  tax  on  poultry  feed. 


Start  now 
for  tomorrow’s 

GOLDEN  EGGS 

Rose 

Starter  Feeds 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida ; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


A  good  flock  can  average  300  eggs/hen  per  year.  Through  care¬ 
ful  management,  the  poultryman  can  break  even  when  his-  flock 
is  only  producing  at  50%.  But  the  Golden  Eggs  .  .  .  the  eggs 
you  get  OVER  50%,  are  the  ones  that  mean  money  in  the  bank 
.  .  .  the  Golden  Eggs  are  the  profits  in  farming.  Flocks  raised 
and  fed  on  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  produce  at  high  rates 
. . .  plan  now  to  get  those  Golden  Eggs  with  Red  Rose  feeds. 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 

Increased  Income 

Percentage  of  Pounds  Feed  Extra  Dozen 
Flock  Lay  Per  Dozen  Eggs  Eggs  You  Get 


50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 


Pounds  Feed  Extra  Dozen  Per  Ton  of  Feed  From 
Per  Dozen  Eggs  Eggs  You  Get  The  “Golden  Eggs” 

5.52  0  0 

4.77  57  $28.50 

4.43  89  $44.50 

3.81  163  $81.50 


Today’s  improved  chick  strains  deserve 
feeds  that  will  develop  their  full  egg- 
laying  potential.  Red  Rose  Chick 
Starter  or  Starter  and  Grower  contains 
more  protein  and  calories — plus 
all  the  antibiotics  required  to  produce 
the  hens  that  can  and  will  lay 
tomorrow’s  Golden  Eggs.  Start  with 
Red  Rose  and  feed  Red  Rose 
to  get  those  profit-producing  eggs. 


The  Money 
is  in  the  GOLDEN  EGGS 


March  21,  1959 
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UUIffiDlliLU  cutting  ever! 

Not  easily  done  .  .  to  get  the  "rights”  to  two  outstanding  features 

so  that  they  could  be  combined  in  one  sensational  saw  chain,  but  it’s 
here!  DYNA  LINK  saw  chain  is  just  that  ...  a  combination  of  two 
proven  features  a  new  and  improved  cutting  tooth  and  "straight 
rivet”  construction 

The  unusual  center-line  router  which  is  used  exclusively  on  DYNA¬ 
LINK  chain  runs  faster,  smoother  and  with  less  friction  than  any 
\  other  ‘ype  Of  cutting  tooth.  "Straight  rivet"  side  link  construe- 
\  t'on  with  raised  shoulder  design,  distributes  chain  stress  evenly 
■  ■  rivet  wear  is  eliminated  .  breakage  is  drastically 


BEAN  WINDROWER 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION  •  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 

A  subsidiary  of  Draper  Corporation 


all  purpose 


ROTA 


CUTTER 


Don't  Accept  a  QiibMute 


SAVE  TIME 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBINE 


SAVE  LABOR 


SAVE  BEANS 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Selma,  Ala 


STUV.'MdUIJ 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


With  the  Innes  Bean  Windrower,  you  can 
windrow  as  you  puli,  in  a  single  operation 
|  that  cuts  field  time  right  in  half.  You  save 
.  time,  too,  because  Innes  works  right  on 
J  through  the  heaviest  weeds.  It  doesn't  let 
\  stones  "throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
I  works,"  either.  And  Innes  windrows  don’t 
i  bunch  or  wrap,  so  they  go  through  your 
combine  faster. 


Discoloration  and  dockage  are  almost 
eliminated.  Beans  dry  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  safe  from  wind.  You  get  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  marketable  bsans. 

.  fair  jf,  row  pm 


. . . .  . . .  1  I— 

The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  separates 
stones  as  it  makes  the  windrow,  so  you 
don't  get  them  in  your  combine  when 
you  pick  the  windrow  up.  Its  smooth  un¬ 
tangled  windrows  are  extra  easy  on  your 


combine. 


All  hand  labor  is  eliminated  —  there’s  no 
need  to  fork  beans.  Yet  the  Innes  Bean 
Windrower,  owners  report,  will  make  a 
cleaner,  better,  stone-free  windrow  than 
those  made  by  hand.  Every  step  in  wind- 
rowing  is  smoothed  out,  simplified,  made 
quicker  and  easier. 


and  4  row  pullers 


Manufactured  by  INNES  COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 

For  free,  fully  illustrated  literature  telling  all  about  the  Innes  .1* 
Bean  Windrower,  write  Innes  Company,  or  LOEGLER  &  LADD,  ^ 
93  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK. 
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Planning  Barn  Renovation? 


Like  to  rework  the  old  dairy  barn? 
Nearly  everyone  would.  Chances  are 
that  it  was  planned  for  smaller  cattle 
and  a  smaller  business  than  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  today’s  conditions. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
barn  renovation  or  replacement  avail¬ 
able  for  comparison.  Some  have  stood 
the  test  of  sufficient  time  to  prove 
themselves  right,  at  least  for  their 
individual  owners.-  Too  many  have 
failed  to  provide  the  whole  solution. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  from  one  who 
has  planned  and  watched  a  good 
many  changes  made. 

First,  let  us  decide  what  is  really 
wanted.  If  a  radical  change  in  method 
looks  good,  then  find  someone  al¬ 
ready  in  it  and  help  him  out  for  a 
few  days.  You  may  find  loafing  sheds 
too  drafty,  or  stanchion  barns  too 
stuffy.  Take  a  “demonstration  ride” 
in  the  new  system  before  becoming 
committed. 

Second,  plan  to  go  all  the  way. 
Make  the  new  layout  big  enough  and 
complete  enough  to  start  paying  off 
right  away.  A  handy  new  labor-saving 
barn  is  just  an  easy  way  to  the  poor- 
house  —  unless  it  means  that  hired 
labor  is  greatly  reduced. 

Third,  consider  getting  clear  away 
from  the  old  buildings.  Most  reno¬ 
vations  involve  use  of  at  least  one 
older  barn  or  shed.  (Ever  heard  it 


said  that  fire  departments  are  too 
efficient  because  they  complicate  re¬ 
construction  by  saving  parts  of 
barns?)  By  the  time  existing  build¬ 
ings  are  incorporated  into  the  re¬ 
vised  plan,  they  often  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  adequate 
financing,  with  a  safe  credit  source. 
Lenders  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
loan  for  renovation  purposes  when  it 
means  larger  business  and  better  in¬ 
come.  Do  not  borrow  too  little,  or 
deal  with  a  lender  who  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  enough  because  a  full-fledged 
job  is  in  most  cases  the  cheapest  and 
best  investment.  A  careful  estimate 
of  all  costs  is  essential,  of  course,  but 
it  is  wise  to  add  20  per  cent  “across 
the  board”  in  the  final  budget. 

And  finally,  get  started  in  time  to 
wind  up  the  whole  job  before  cold 
weather.  If  bad  weather  closes  in  be¬ 
fore  the  job  is  done,  the  farmer  will 
be  carrying  the  expenses  of  the  new 
system  on  the  income  and  liabilities 
of  the  old  backbreaker. 

Renovation  of  the  dairy  layout  is 
harder,  more  complicated,  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  more  downright  frus¬ 
trating  than  can  be  thought  possible. 
But  it  can  open  the  door  to  a  farm 
life  with  greater  rewards  —  financial 
and  otherwise  —  than  have  before 
been  experienced.  0.  L.  W\man 

Massachusetts 


At  Cornell : 

Farm  &  Home  Week  Mar.  23-27 


Early-cut  forages  and  modern 
milking  will  be  the  dairy  topics 
stressed  at  Cornell’s  48th  Annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca 
March  23-27.  Forages  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  Wednesday,  the  25th,  by 
a  panel  including  Professors  K.  L. 
Turk  and  B.  F.  Stanton,  emphasizing 
equipment,  methods  and  costs  with 
special  reference  to  silage  and  hay 
driers  and  conditioners. 

Forages,  Milking  Parlors  and 
Dairy  Trends 

Dairymen  Clarence  Ford  of  Orange 
County,  and  Harold  J.  Creal  of  Cort¬ 
land  County,  will  join  with  Orange 
County  Agricultural  Agent  W.  S. 
Pendergast,  and  Professors  Feuer 
and  Kennedy  in  a  Thursday  discus¬ 
sion  on  forage  growing,  harvesting 
and  storing.  Herringbone  vs.  stand¬ 
ard  parlor  milking  will  be  debated 
at  another  Thursday  session  by  Dairy¬ 
men  David  Hardie  of  Tompkins 
County,  and  Stanley  Chittenden, 
Columbia  County;  Professors  White, 
Perry,  Stanton  and  Schmidt  also  will 
analyze  pipeline  milking. 

Trends  in  dairy  farming  will  be 
reviewed  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Cunningham 
on  Tuesday.  How  the  use  of  bulk 
tanks  will  change  milk  marketing 
conditions  will  be  explained  by  R.  D. 
Aplin  on  Wednesday;  at  a  later  hour, 
the  story  of  hay-pelleting  will  be  told 
by  Prof.  Ludington. 

Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep  Topics 

Trends  in  beef  cattle  production 
will  start  the  livestock  program  on 
Tuesday.  Feeding,  breeding  and  mar¬ 
keting  will  be  discussed  by  Cattle¬ 
men  Ralph  Poole  of  Ontario  County, 
and  Dale  Fletcher  and  Myron  Fuerst, 
both  of  Dutchess  County,  on  a  panel 
with  Professors  Miller  and  Lacy. 
Later  in  the  day,  experimental  work, 


type  classification,  bull  testing,  and 
herd  management  problems  will  be 
discussed  at  the  barns. 

Sheep  barn  inspection  is  slated  for 
Wednesday;  discussion  of  recent  re¬ 
search,  feeding  and  management 
practices  will  be  included.  Meat-type 
hogs  will  be  reviewed  on  Thursday 
by  H.  Beals  of  G.L.F.,  H.  H.  Rumsey 
of  Tobin  Packing  Co.,  W.  D  Lash- 
brook  of  Beacon  Milling  Co,  and 
R.  V.  Hemming  of  Empire  Livestock- 
Marketing  Co-op.  A  swine  seminar 
will  be  conducted  later  in  the  day 
by  Professors  Roberts,  Pond  and 
ShefTy.  There  will  be  a  tour  of  the 
swine  barns  on  Thursday,  too.  Ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  tours  are  scheduled 
for  Monday. through  Thursday;  veter¬ 
inary  buildings  will  be  open,  too. 

Why  Plow-Plant  Corn,  and 
Potato  Panel 

How  they  produce  top  corn  yields 
will  be  revealed  on  Thursday  by  sev¬ 
eral  growers,  including  New  York 
State’s  1958  corn  champs,  John  and 
William  Austin  of  Geneva,  Ontario 
Co.  An  illustrated  talk  on  plow¬ 
planting  corn  will  be  presented  on 
the  same  day  by  Professors  Wilson 
and  Winkelblech.  On  Wednesday, 
marketing  of  vegetables  cooperative¬ 
ly  will  be  explained  by  S.  A.  Allen 
of  Tri-County  Bean  Co-op.,  followed 
by  a  panel  on  potatoes  with  L.  M. 
Hardison  of  Tioga  County,  D.  R.  C. 
Smith  of  Madison  County,  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  Smith,  Sawyer,  How  and 
Pratt.  How  to  measure  soil  moisture 
will  be  demonstrated  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Pratt  on  the  24th  and  25th. 

The  New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative  will  hold  open  house 
daily  from  one  p.m.  until  four  p.m. 
at  its  headquarters  with  contests  and 
prizes  for  F.F.A.,  4-H  Club,  and  its 
own  members. 


TEST  THEM  IN  YOUR  FIELDS 


FOR  BIGGER  COLLAR  YIELDS 

SEE  PAGE  14  FOR  PROOF 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communlcatior/  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  auickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


KNOW  YOUR 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Tips  on  Plowing 

It’s  no  wonder  that  your  tractor 
uses  plenty  of  fuel  when  plowing. 
If  you  plow  six  inches  deep  in  aver¬ 
age  soil,  you  cut  loose,  pick  up,  and 
turn  over  about  1,000  tons  cf  soil 
per  acre. 

The  time  and  expense  of  providing 
sharp  plow  shares  is  always  more 
than  repaid  by  the  value  of  the  fuel 
saved.  There  is  not  any  noticeable 
difference  in  the  results  whether  you 
use.  the  throwaway  type  or  conven¬ 
tional  shares. 

Dull  coulters  cause  a  plow  to  pull 
hard  and  make  it  difficult  to  get  the 
plow  to  enter  the  ground.  They 
should  be  made  sharp. 

If  you  have  a  three-point  mounted 
plow,  adjust  the  top  link  so  as  to 
provide  just  enough  down-suck  for 
satisfactory  entry  of  the  plow.  After 
the  plow  reaches  plowing  depth,  it 
should  run  level.  Too  much  down- 
suck  requires  excessive  power. 

Lateral  leveling  is  the  major  task 
in  producing  a  uniform  plowing  job. 
If  the  plow  is  not  level,  the  deeper 
running  bottoms  throw  more  soil, 
causing  the  plowed  field  to  be  ridged. 

The  width  of  cut  of  a  plow  should 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  leading  bot¬ 
tom  cuts  as  wide  a  furrow  as  the 
following  bottoms.  On  mounted 
plows,  adjust  this  by  sliding  the  en¬ 
tire  plow  frame  sideways  on  the 
hitch  cross-bar,  or  by  rotation  of 
an  offset  cross-bar  to  change  the 
direction  in  which  the  plow  points. 

Coulters  should  be  positioned  lat¬ 
erally  so  that  they  run  from  a  one- 
half  to  five-eighths  inch  to  the  left 
of  the  moldboard.  Vertically,  they 
shold  be  set  so  that  about  one-third 
of  their  diameter  is  in  the  ground. 
Fore-and-aft,  their  hubs  should  be 
over  the  tip  of  the  share.  Coulters 
should  be  separated  by  a  distance 


equal  to  the  width  of  the  plow  bot¬ 
toms. 

Adjust  the  rolling  landside  so  that 
it  bears  against  the  furrow  wall  and 
so  that  it  runs  about  one-half  inch 
above  the  furrow  bottom. 

Check  your  tractor  manual  for 
wheel  tread  setting.  The  correct  set¬ 
ting  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  exces¬ 
sive  side  draft  that  results  in  wasted 
power  and  difficult  steering. 

Any  correctly  adjusted  moldboard 
plow,  pull-type  or  mounted,  results  in 
weight  transfer  to  the  rear  wheels 
of  the  tractor.  However,  most  new 
tractors  have  so  much  power  that 
wheel  weights  and  solution  in  the 
tires  are  needed  to  prevent  slippage 
in  tough  going. 

Do  not  reduce  the  tire  inflation 
pressure  on  the  landside  wheel  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  slippage  when  plow- 
ing.  This  only  results  in  short  tire 
life.  Instead,  transfer  one  wheel 
weight  from  the  fui'row  to  the  land 
wheel.  This  results  in  more  nearly 
uniform  loading  on  the  rear  wheels. 

Good  plow  adjustment  is  some¬ 
what  a  matter  of  trial-and  error.  No 
fixed  rules  can  be  given;  settings 
vary  with  soil  conditions.  It  will 
probably  require  at  least  three  at¬ 
tempts  before  a  plow  is  completely 
adjusted.  When  opening  a  field,  do 
not  attempt  to  make  final  adjust¬ 
ments  until  you  have  plowed  at  least 
two  rounds.  Then  the  furrow  wheel 
will  have  the  proper-depth  furrow  in 
which  to  operate. 

Melvin  E.  Long 

(As  another  service  to  readers, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  regular¬ 
ly  publish  Melvin  E.  Long’s  column 
of  advice  on  operation,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  farm  machinery.  We 
invite  questions  from  farm  readers. 
Mr.  Long  will  answer  both  personally 
and  in  these  columns.  —  Ed.) 


For  Best  Bucking 
of  Wood 

The  bucksaw  and  sawbuck  are  al¬ 
ready  old-timers,  but  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  as  long  as  people  like 
fireplaces.  Power-driven  saws  have 
replaced  them  to  a  great  extent,  it 
is  true,  but  there  will  evidently  al 
ways  be  some  men  who  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  prefer  to  use  buck¬ 
saws.  They  like  the  action,  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  the  achievement  of  arm 
power. 

My  bucksaw  is  definitely  the  wood- 
frame  type.  I  tried  the  steel-bow  kind, 
but  found  it  improperly  designed  for 
efficient  work.  I  like  a  home-made 
handle,  too;  it  permits  grasping 
above  the  turnbuckle  rod  for  a  free 
movement  of  arms  that  makes  saw¬ 
ing  easy. 

The  steel  bow-type  saw  is,  of 
course,  of  interest  in  the  bucking 
of  wood  for  fuel.  It  was  brought  here 
from  Sweden  20  years  ago  for  use 
in  forests.  At  that  time,  it  had  no 
handle,  being  simply  a  steel  bow 
with  a  blade  strung  taut  between 
the  ends.  The  woodsman  would  strad¬ 
dle  a  log  and,  grasping  the  bow  in 
the  middle,  swing  the  saw  from  side 
to  side.  His  strokes  had  equal  power; 
used  in  this  way,  the  saw  was  a  suc¬ 


cess.  Then  someone  got  the  idea  that 
it  would  do  equally  well  in  bucking. 
So  the  manufacturers  extended  one 
end  of  the  bow  down  below  the  blade 
for  a  handle.  For  bucksawing,  this  is 
a  second-rate  tool.  Its  tuttle  teeth 
do  not  cut  fast  on  the  sawbuck. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to  obtain 
for  you  the  wood-frame  kind  with 
common  teeth.  They  are  not  on  the 
market  now,  but  saw  manufacturers 
will  put  them  there  if  enough  people 
demonstrate  their  wants.  They  make 
bucksawing  easy  and  fast.  They  are 
a  pleasure  of  country  life. 

J.  A.  Eliot 


works  so  well. 


the  NEW  nichols  weather-tite 


aluminum 


O  RIGID  SIPHON  BREAKER  SAFE¬ 
TY  EDGE  —  assures  extra  moisture-free 
protection  and  added  rigidity. 


roofing 

O  BUILT-IN  GUTTER  — on 

sheet 


every 


@  ALIGNMENT  GUIDE  —  provides  ©  RED  NAILING  LINE  — for  posh 
quick  and  easy  uniformity  of  side  laps  tive  foolproof  installation 


•  STRONGER  •  NEW  RIBBED  DESIGN 

•  LENGTHS  6  TO  24  FEET 

•  CONVENIENT  ARM  SPAN  WIDTH  — 32" 

More  value  —  less  cost  —  make  your  own  comparison . 


LAP-DRAIN 


nichols 


titf  ro®|iiuj  with  off  the,  anqkn 


WIRE  &  ALUMINUM  CO.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


of  4-wheel  drives! 


APPROVED 


EQUIPMENT 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crock  stems 
(don’t  crimp)  entire  length  tor  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

mEVER  mfo.  co.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


STOP  FRONT  END  DRAG! 


— save  gears,  engine,  tires 

Warn  Hubs  on  your  4  w.d.  free-wheel  the  front 
wheels — idle  the  front  drive  in  2-wheel  drive.  The 
engine  has  no  dead  load  to  push,  so  vehicle  has 
new  pep,  performance,  handling  ease.  Use  4  w.d. 
whenever  you  need  it — in  the  field  or  on  the  road 
—  automatically,  with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  by 
fingertip  controls  on  Warn  Locking  Hubs.  See  your 
dealer  today.  Models  for  all  4  w.ds.  to  1  Vi  tons. 

lAIADil  MEP  rf\  Riverton  Box  60G4-Q 
KvAlfN  |Y3l\7*VU*  Seattle  88,  Washington 

■  »  /%  TTVrrn  10,000  gallons 
JLr  — L_1.NI  JL  BATTLESH  IP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


$5,200  = 

PAID  DIRECT  TO  TDD 


When  you  are  in  the  hospital  for  Sick¬ 
ness  or  Accident  you  can  receive  up  to 
this  amount — and  it’s  yours  to  use  as 
you  see  fit!  For  details  write:  Crown 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Illinois,  203  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Dept.  R324 


/^foNTY  GOT  ENOUGH 

EARLY  LAST  YEAR*. 

1  FILLED  MY  RUGGED  L. 
COROSTONE  SILO  WITH) 
PLENTY  OF  NUTRITIOUS) 
CRASS  SILAOE.rf5^ 
STITT  GOT 

PTENTY- COKKXf^J 

ARE  PROWCWGYvV 
TOO.j— — — ^ 

ENOUGH  Of  THIS/ YQUU  JAAKE 11 

I’M  ORDERING  A  THROUGH  10  «t# 
MV  COROSTONE  MORASS  EVERY 

SILO  NOW  -/.' ytEARWITUAiOW 
COROSTONE 

tilted 

WITH 

|\— r  1  PM.MA81E 

\\ 

JHIS  BETTER  BRING  SPRING.1  ) 

(WHATS  WRONG ?X^ 


Three  times  as  much  nourishment  can  be  stored  in  a  cubic  foot  of  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  as  in  a  cubic  foot  of  mow.  Save  with  Universal’s  Early  Order 
Discount  --  sooner  you  order,  more  you  save. _ _ _ _  _ 

UN fv  E RS alT  ste eT sTloToT 

Box217R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 


Name  , 


March  21,  1959 
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m  drinking 
.WATER 

NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  .CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  wafer  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 

STERI-FLO  90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


CORPORATION 


—  MEN— WOMEN 

AGED  SI  TO  80 
Can  Now  Qualify  For 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

■  >Now  you  can  face  the  future  knowing 
you  will  never  be  a  money  burden  to 
your  family. 

—  >Our  great  new  policy  provides  you  with 
a  “burial  bank  account”  without  medi¬ 
cal  examination,  even  if  you  are  80  years  old. 

■■ "  >It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out.  Just  mail 
us  your  name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Everything  by  mail — no  salesmen,  no  obli¬ 
gation, details/ree.  Write,  a  postcard  will  do. 

—  >ROYAL  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS 

BURIAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 
7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III.,  Dept,  4-C 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


Magnifying  glasses  for  close  work,  like  reading  the 
Bible,  sewing,  etc  They’re  not  prescription  nor  are 
they  offered  to  people  with  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  They  make  reading  comfortable.  A  magnifying 
lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame. 

Just  mall  name,  address,  sex  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.,  plus  C.O.D.  Wear  for  5  days, 
then  if  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  for  refund  of  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Send  $4.,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid. 
Order  from:  PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  193-C,  ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS 
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FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — Zz  to  •/»  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


AttUzUis 

1  suffered  agonizing  attacks  for  over  20  years,  including 
sciatica.  I  used  at  least  five  doctors  and  tried  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  really  helped  very  much.  Then  a  friend, 
acquainted  in  scientific  medical  circles,  told  me  about  a 
Wonderful  new  kind  of  medicine  for  the  awful  pains  of 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago  and  neuritis. 

I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share  my  new¬ 
found  secret  of  comfort  and  happiness  with  others.  Please 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I  just  want  to 
do  for  others  what  I'd  want  done  for  me.  Please  write  now. 
Paul  McCoy,  Apt  2 1 03,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 


GRAY  FADES)  HAIR? 

NOW  color  your  hair  as  you  shampoo  it— with  instant 
SHAMPO-KOLOR!  Wash  it  on— it  stays  on!  Write  for  FREE 
booklet.  Valllgny  Prod.  Inc.,  Dept.  23  -X  Englewood,  N.  i. 


I  V I  NR  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanizea 
I.  V  I  HU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  hack  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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About  Mother  Bee  —  Mrs.  John  X.  White 


Mother  Bee  was  79  years  old  No¬ 
vember  17th,  1958. 

When  she  was  three  score  years 
and  ten,  she  wrote  on  these  pages: 

“The  Little  Brown  House  can 
boast  of  its  ancient  flowers.  The 
purple  lilac  was  old  when  I  was 
young.  .  .  .and  the  white  Madame 
Plantier  rose,  and  the  red  Provence, 
were  as  sweet  then  as  now.  Aunt 
Philanda  had  a  blush  rose;  Mary 
gave  Mother  a  cabbage  rose,  and  Ida 
an  old  red  ‘piney’.  .  .  Grandma  had 
cream  flower  de  luce  ffleur  de  lis), 
bearded  iris  to  you.” 

Thus  Mother  Bee  told  us  of  three 
of  the  things  she  held  dear:  her 
home,  the  family  and  the  oldtime 
flowers.  Friends  too  she  cherished. 

But  Mother  Bee  will  not  have  her 
eightieth  birthday  on  this  earth,  and 
her  last  “Little  Brown  House”  col¬ 
umn  appeared  here  in  the  January 
17,  1959  issue  of  The  Rukal  New 
Yorker.  She  died  a  few  days  later 
on  January  29th,  suddenly,  after 
the  past  few  years  of  illness.  As  all 
her  readers  know  she  had  had  the 
joy  last  Summer  of  getting  about  in 
a  wheel  chair  amongst  her  friends. 
She  was  looking  forward  to  having 
her  chair  out  in  the  garden  this 
coming  Spring  and  Summer. 

Mrs.  John  X.  White  (Lena  Ardell 
Ryder  White)  was  Mother  Bee’s 
name;  she  and  her  family  lived  in 
Maynard  Hollow,  Jamaica,  Vermont. 
Graduated  from  Randolph  Normal 
School  in  1894,  she  taught  school  in 
Stratton  and  Brookline,  Vt.,  before 
her  marriage  in  1901.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  spent  their  entire  married  life 
in  Jamaica.  Surviving,  besides  her 


husband,  are  six  sons;  13  grand¬ 
children  and  five  great-grandchildren, 
all  of  whom  at  one  time  and  another 
have  been  mentioned  in  her  column. 
The  Little  Brown  House  has  ap¬ 
peared  here  for  over  40  years.  She 
mailed  it  to  us,  at  times,  even  from 
her  hospital  bed. 

The  Little  Brown  House  and 
Mother  Bee  had  innumerable  read¬ 
ers,  men  and  women,  who  became 
her  devoted  friends,  in  person  or 
through  correspondence.  We  wish  we 
could  include  here  the  host  of  letters 
that  have  come  expressing  admira¬ 
tion  and  love  for  this  woman  whose 
wisdom,  character,  courage  and 
warmth  were  never  failing. 

It  seems  almost  prophetic  that  the 
last  paragraphs  of  Mother  Bee’s  last 
column  should  have  had  a  special 
quality  of  looking  both  backward  and 
forward.  We  quote: 

“The  little  things  of  life  are  the 
big  things,  often. 

“A  friend  is  coming  to  take  me  for 
a  ride  to  see  more  new  homes  going 
up.  A  ride  of  even  a  mile  or  two  is 
an  adventure  now.  I  think  of  little 
things  I  might  have  done  for  others: 
‘The  letter  you  didn’t  write, 

The  flowers  you  might  have  sent, 
dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight.’ 

“Let’s  keep  that  in  mind  for  the 
New  Year.  A  happy  one  to  all.” 

Mother  Bee  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  everyone  who  knew  her  or  read 
her  words.  No  one  again  will  write 
here  with  that  same  staunch  sense 
of  proportion,  good  will  and  honest 
conviction  that  were  always  present 
in  The  Little  Brown  House. 

Persis  Smith 


Bookcase  of  Pine  and  Bricks 


With  some  200  volumes  of  fiction 
and  travel  books  and  no  book  case 
for  them,  I  turned  my  hand  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  simple  book  case  that  can  be 
moved  to  suit  my  rooms  and  whims. 

I  used  pine  boards  which  I  sanded 
and  then  gave  them  two  coats  of 


clear  varnish.  •  The  boards  are  56 
inches  long  and  12  inches  wide. 

Four  shelves  are  of  the  56-inch 
boards  and  a  top  “step”  shelf  is  37 
inches  long  and  12  inches  wide 

As  the  picture  shows  I  purchased 
light  “blond’  ’rough  surfaced  brick, 
and  set  two  at  each  end  on  the  floor, 
and  placed  a  board  on  top  of  them. 
The  next  shelf  was  five  bricks  high 
and  the  next  three  shelves  were  four 


bricks  high.  This  allows  for  different 
heights  of  books. 

At  the  outer  end  the  bricks  were 
placed  3V2  inches  in  from  the  end  of 
the  boards,  leaving  a  space  for  knick- 
knacks.  The  top  as  you  see,  makes 
a  good  place  for  pictures,  vases  of 
flowers  or  other  ornaments.  It  is 
possible  to  add  another  “step”  to 
the  top. 

Whenever  I  choose  I  can  simply 
remove  the  books,  move  the  boards 
and  bricks  to  a  new  location.  Visitors 
remark  upon  the  attractive  bookcase 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  room.  Total 
cost  of  the  whole  was  less  than  $15. 

Michigan  Fern  Berry 

Spring  came  before  dawn  this  year 
at  3:55  a.  m.,  March  21st.  We  depend 
on  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  for 
these  big  events.  We  like  Abe 
Weathewise’s  forecast  for  the  second 
half  of  March:  “Some  sun,  honeybun 
.  .  .We  really  fear  Spring  is  no¬ 
where  near.  .  .Changed  my  mind; 
sun,  air,  wind  are  all  kind.”  Or  of 
all  kinds!  p.  s. 


Sloppy,  soppy  on  the  ground: 
Signs  of  Spring  are  all  around! 


Break  off  a  branch  of  barberry  that 
looks  brown  and  dead  in  the  cold, 
and  behold  the  sap  inside,  the  pith 
golden  and  alive!  p.  s. 


Maple  Delicacies 

Looking  forward  to  the  ’59  maple 
crop?  Here  are  recipes  to  make  the 
mouth  water. 

Maple-Sugar  Frosting 

Use  2  cups  maple  sugar;  2  egg 
whites;  Vz  cup  boiling  water.  Make 
a  syrup  of  the  maple  sugar  and 
water  and  cook  to  the  soft  ball  stage 
(236  degrees  F.).  Remove  from  fire 
and  cool  while  you  beat  the  egg 
whites  stiff.  Then  pour  the  syrup  in 
a  thin  stream  over  the  egg  whites, 
beating  the  mixture  until  it  is  thick 
enough  to  spread. 

Maple  Cream 

Boil  maple  syrup  until  it  forms  a 
soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Use  what¬ 
ever  quantity  you  wish.  Pour  into  a 
flat  dish,  cool  rapidly  to  room  tem¬ 
perature.  Stir  continuously  with  a 
spoon  for  15  or  20  minutes.  A  delici¬ 
ous  confection  is  the  result. 

Maple  Fudge 

Use  2  cups  granulated  sugar;  1  cup 
maple  syrup;  1  tablespoon  corn 
syrup;  1  cup  milk.  Boil  to  a  soft  ball, 
236  degrees  F.  on  the  thermometer 
if  you  have  one.  Beat  to  desired  con¬ 
sistency.  Alice  P.  Sauquoit 


Quick  Chicken  Supreme 

This  is  an  original  recipe  of  mine 
that  we  find  uniformly  good.  It  is 
simple  to  make  which  adds  to  its 
worth. 

Cut  one  frying  chicken  into  serv¬ 
ing-size  pieces.  In  a  heavy  skillet, 
brown  the  pieces  in  piping  hot  salad 
oil.  Meanwhile  mix  together,  thor¬ 
oughly,  one  can  of  condensed  mush¬ 
room  soup  and  one  cup  of  culinary 
red  or  white  wine,  removing  all 
lumps. 

Pour  this  mixture  over  the  chicken, 
add  salt  to  taste,  and  thin  slices  of  two 
medium-sized  onions.  Let  all  simmer 
in  the  skillet  until  tender. 

Florence  V.  Brunning 


Tots'  Coverlet 


2256.  An  adorable  crib  cover  with  familiar 
little  animals  to  delight  the  carriage  set. 
Applique  or  embroider — easy  and  fun  to 
do.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  12  animals,  color 
chart,  stitch  illustrations,  sewing  directions. 

No.  2256  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE  add  10  cents  per 
patern  for  firsj;  class  mailing. 

Send  another  25  cents  now  for  the  1959 
edition  of  our  fascinating  Needlework 
Album. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


For  Easter 

“Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God;”  be  still,  and  listen  to  the  Word 
As  it  is  whispered  by  the  wind,  and  shouted  by  the  carolling  bird. 

Be  still,  and  see  the  Message  traced  by  branches,  clear  against  the  sky, 
By  cloud  and  mountain,  flower  and  field,  and  each  delight  that  meets  the 
eye. 

Be  still,  and  drink  the  fragrance  in  of  flower  and  forest,  sea  and  sod; 

Be  still,  and  learn  these  wondrous  words:  “Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God!” 

New  Jersey  —  Helen  Darnels 


Buttons  for  Accent 


8284.  PRINCESS  JUN¬ 
IOR-MISS.  Novelty  but¬ 
tons.  Sizes  11  to  20.  Size 
12  (32  bust)  3%  yards, 
35-inch;  %  yard  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


8203 

)  2Vj-  26'/, 

8290.  SIDE-BUTTON  SLIMMER!  Bold  contrast. 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  14  (34  bust)  3%  yards,  39- 
inch;  %  yard  contrast.  25  cents. 

8203.  PERFECT  FITTING,  graceful  two-piecer. 

Button  finish.  Sizes: 
12%  to  26V2.  Size  14% 
(35  bust)  5x/8  yards, 
35-inch.  25  cents. 


8304.  COLLARLESS 
DRESS,  detailed  the  way 
a  woman  likes.  Sizes  34  to 
48.  Size  36  (38  bust)  4% 
yards,  35-inch.  25  cents. 


8175  &  8176.  CUTE 

DRESS- ALIKES!  8175, 
in  sizes  10  to  18.  Size  12 
(32  bust)  4  yds.,  of  39- 
in.;  tie,  %  yd.  8176,  in 
sizes  3  to  8  years.  Size 
4,  1%  yds.  of  39-in.;  tie, 
%  yd.  Two  patterns, 
25  cents  each. 


8206.  SMART,  SIMPLE,  0006 
SLIMMING.  Sizes  12  to  >242 
42.  Size  14  (34  bust) 

dress,  27/8  yards,  of  39-inch;  bolero,  1%  yards  and  %  yard  contrast.  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Spring  and  Summer  ’59  issue  of  Basic  FASHION,  complete  pattern  book, 
35  cents. 


We  always  wait  to  hear  the  first  Song  sparrows  began  to  sing  in 
sound  of  thunder  in  the  new  year:  eastern  Pennsylvania  about  mid- 
the  sign  that  the  back  of  Winter  has  February.  Robins  came  at  the  same 


been  broken. 


time,  this  year. 


p.  s. 


Has  won  over  40  ribbons  in  cooking  contests 

Expert  Cook  from  Collins,  New  York 
Wins  Six  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Three  little  Buckleys  sit  in  on  big 

event.  Mrs.  Laverne  Buckley  is 
putting  her  cooking  awards  in  her 
scrapbook.  And  you  can  be  sure 
she’s  saving  a  special  place  for  her 
favorite  ribbons  — the  six  she  won 
at  last  year’s  New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Buckley  is  teaching  her 
daughters  to  be  prize-winning 
cooks,  too,  and  her  most  important 
lesson  is  to  use  the  best  ingredients 
—  including  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  the  best,”  she  says, 
“rises  fast  every  time!” 

And  now  there’s  a  wonderful 
new  Lenten  dish  made  with 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It’s  “Tuna  Pizza”!  You  just  add 
yeast  to  biscuit  mix  for  perfect 
pizza  crust.  And  mmm  .  .  .  that 
tangy  tuna  filling!  Be  sure  to  make 
your  crust  with  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  It's  fast  and  handy  — keeps 
for  months!  Get  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast  — the  “Tuna  Pizza” 
recipe’s  on  the  package! 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  fnc. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
end  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8”  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  hooks. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Alien.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. _ 


HUSKHfi 

My  name  is  John  Winters  and  "nerves”  made  roy  Site 
miserable.  So  compare  my  suffering  with  yours  and  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  happiest  news  in  ycars-for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages.  Yes.  1  suffered  with  the  agony 
that  so  often  builds  up  from  simple  nervous  distress- 
tensions.  fears,  anxiety-jitters,  quivers,  flutters,  head¬ 
aches.  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite  No  one  seemed  to 
understand.  1  was  growing  older,  worried  about  family, 
job.  money,  health-almost  frantic  at  times!  I  tried  so 
many  things.  Then  one  day  I  consulted  a  famous 
Doctor  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  an  amarine 
new  medical  discovery-new  and  different,  the  safest 
and  greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  long  experience.  J  am  so 
happy  1  want  everv  one  who  suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranquillzing  help  for  feeling  calm  all  day- 
for  sleeping  well  at  night— for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
of  “nerves”.  Please  send  your  name  and  address  and 
I'll  make  you  a  free  rift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 
John  Winters.  Apt.  3903j  313  E.  53  St  MY  25,  NY  , 


i  io  mss  bags  ; 

You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eacb*for  Poultry  _ 
£  &  Food  Bags  but  we’ll  send  you  10  FREE  E 

_  to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis.  _ 
E  send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit —  C 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS.  Dept.H-284  Box  881.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Free  to  WRITERS 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell¬ 
ing  or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  NO-COST-FOR-THE- 
TRIAL-plan. 

VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  2,  Illlinois 


seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave-  N.y.  u 


— CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDL00MED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  Ail  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIER  V  ILL  E,  TENNESSEE 


/  *»w 
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EplNG 

GET  PROMPT, 
EFFECTIVE 
RELIEF 


CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


USE 

(arth-wite) 

WITH  VIT  A.  B.C,  D 
&  EXTRACT  OF  ALFALFA 
SIND  $9.00,  FOR  A  FULL  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
OF  60  CAPSULES,  TO  DEPT.  P3 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Bates  of  Issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

April  4  closes  March  20 
April  18  closes  April  3 


COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. 

LADY  Wanted:  General  housework.  Middle- 

aged  lady  preferred.  No  smoking  or  drinking. 
Private  room,  modern.  Two  in  family.  Husband 
and  wife  doctors.  Christians.  50  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  References  required.  We  refer  any 
one  interested  to  two  ladies  who  have  worked 
in  our  home  for  10  years.  $150  per  month 
and  keep.  BOX  1301,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WOMAN  for  light  housework,  sleep  in,  cook¬ 
ing;  $100  month;  pleasant  home.  Two  in 
family.  Send  details.  Mrs.  Hazel  Green,  934 
Weatherfield  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-321) 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  farm.  $200. 

priliveges,  ambitious,  no  alcohol.  BOX  1400, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  under  40  who  do 

not  drink  or  smoke.  Man  to  work  on  vege¬ 
table  farm  in  Connecticut.  New  house  for  two 
provided.  Excellent  wages.  BOX  1401,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-321) 

COMPANION  for  elderly  widow,  simple  house¬ 
keeping;  small,  convenient  home  in  Nyack, 
N.  Y.  Pleasant  private  room  and  salary.  BOX 
1402,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  to  assist  small  staff  with  house¬ 

work,  week-end  parties  and  summertime 
care  of  swimming  pool  in  year-round  country 
residence,  some  driving.  Telephone:  CHappa- 
qua,  N.  Y.  1-1941.  BOX  1403,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boy  wanting  good  home  on  Mary¬ 

land  poultry  farm;  help  with  chores  and  at¬ 
tend  school.  Permanent  home  for  good  boy. 
BOX  1404  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GENTLEWOMAN  for  light  housework  and 
wait  on  elderly  invalid.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Suburban  N.  J.  Must  like  cats.  BOX  1424, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  working  store  manager  for 
established  retail  poultry  business.  Must  have 
pleasant  personality,  sales  ability,  initiative 
and  incentive  to  improve  business  and  oneself. 
Also  poultry  processing  experience.  Start 
$4500.  Write  stating  age,  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  1425,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  Immediately:  Caretaker,  all  year 
round,  to  work  in  Connecticut  camp.  Salary 
$3,000,  maintenance.  Maximum  age  50.  Children 
cannot  be  accommodated.  Skills  in  carpentry, 
electricity,  minor  machine  repairs.  Write  giving 
background,  references.  Room  263,  1395  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  City  28.  (N.  Y.-321) 

COOK-Houseworker:  Serve,  experienced.  Easy 

position,  one  adult.  Cleaning  woman  daily. 
Own  bath.  State  age,  experience,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  Mrs.  Roland  Palmer,  Amenia,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-321) 

HOUSEWORKER:  Life  can  be  beautiful  in  the 
country.  I  want  someone  who  can  make  my 
home  their  home  and  be  happy.  Just  two 
adults  plus  man’s  best  friends — cats  and  dogs. 
Steady  position,  modest  salary,  nice  room  and 
private  bath.  References  required.  If  you  know 
your  work  well  and  are  a  nice  clean  person, 
this  is  your  home.  Write  for  interview  to 
P.  O.  Box  96,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  Home 
in  Millbrook  area. 

NO  Experience  necessary.  Secretary  for  small 
shopping  club.  Two  hrs./wk.  10  wks.  Earn 
$50  and  more  in  famous  products.  Write  Alice 
Williams,  Popular  Club,  Dept.  R-849,  Lyn- 
brook,  New  York. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  top  milker  will  have  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls, 
Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-321) 

EXPERIENCED  couple  for  6,000  layer  farm. 

Furnished  4-room  bungalow,  good  pay.  Give 
age,  details,  references,  expected  salary.  P.  O. 
Box  253,  Millville,  New  Jersey. 

AMERICAN  Overseas  Jobs:  High  pay,  men, 
women.  Transportation  paid.  Free  informa¬ 
tion.  Write:  Employment  Headquarters,  79  Wall 
Street,  Dept.  FM-12,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

ATTENDANT  for  Animal  Shelter.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  with  animals  desired  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Six  days  per  week.  Shelter  located  in 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  not  a  kennel 
but  a  Humane  Shelter.  Telephone  Garrison, 
N.  Y.  4-3648  or  write  BOX  1428,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN:  Middle  age  to  take  care  of 
young  stock  on  large  dairy  farm.  Also  single 
man,  experienced  machine  milker  and  dairy 
farmer.  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y, 
BOX  1429,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE:  Man  experienced  ma¬ 
chine  milker  for  work  in  cow  barn;  wife  to 
assist  in  farm  boarding  house.  Farm  located 
25  miles  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  BOX  1430, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED:  Excellent  opportunity 
for  working  herdsman  on  dairy  farm  of  250 
milking  cows.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
in  feeding,  milking  and  care  of  cows.  We 
want  a  man  who  can  get  milk  production  and 
supervise  men.  We  can  offer  top  wages,  bonus 
and  good  housing.  Please  send  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  BOX  1431,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  work  on  estate  or  fruit 
farm,  with  or  without  board.  Experienced 
gardening,  growing  all  fruits.  Could  furnish 
another  man  for  odd  jobs.  BOX  1419,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ (N,  Y.-321) 

MARRIED  man  with  three  children:  ages  14 
and  twins  10;  wishes  position  as  caretaker 
of  hunting  lodge  or  estate.  Supervisory  ability. 
Reference.  BOX  1420,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ _ _ _  (N,  Y.-321) 

YOUNG  farmer  with  almost  new  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Desires  to  take  over  large  stocked 
dairy  farm  on  shares,  or  buy  on  milk  contract. 
Available  April  1st.  Herman  Bandle,  R.  D.  3, 
Wyalusing,  Penna. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

PENSIONED  gentleman  with  car  will  do  light 
work  for  lodging.  BOX  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Position  as  working  dairy  farm 
manager,  agriculture  college  graduate,  years 
of  experience;  young,  mechanically  inclined, 
dependable.  Immediately  available.  Evelyn 
Trenker,  51-37  Gorsline  St.,  Elmhurst  73,  Long 
Island,  N,  Y. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

WOULD  owner  large-small  estate  employ 
British  agriculturist  bachelor,  40’s,  of  good 
family.  Life  experience  estate  management 
to  1,000  acres.  Does  not  drink.  Manage  and 
look  after  self.  In  1961  can  make  considerable 
investment  in  sound  agricultural  concern.  Will 
consider  any  proposition.  BOX  1427,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ 

SHINE  cars  without  "polish.”  New  invention. 

Lightning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee,  106,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


TAKE  over  your  area:  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 
Illinois. _ 

SELL  badges,  premium  ribbons,  bumper  signs, 
pennants.  Big  profits,  details  free.  Williams 
Associates,  Box  222  Station  "A”  Manchester, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

CASH  IN  on  your  farming  experience!  Sell  a 
well  known  line  of  feed  supplements  in 
your  home  area.  Mature  men  with  farm  back¬ 
ground  can  build  financial  security  with  our 
products.  We  help  you  get  started — help  you 
increase  your  sales.  Write,  giving  experience, 
minimum  income  needed.  BOX  1410,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

SALESMEN  for  Southern  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  superior  garage  doors,  auto¬ 
matic  openers,  swimming  pools,  other  home 
improvement  products.  Write  Home  Embellish- 
ers,  Inc.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

A  CAREER  in  real  estate  offers  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
a  substantial  income  for  hard  working  folks 
having  high,  ethical  business  standards.  Free 
coaching,  supplies,  advertising,  other  aids,  to 
those  who  qualify.  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  only.  Strictly  commission.  Write  for  test 
questions.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ - _ (N.  Y.-321) 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house, 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 

Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

CHICKEN  Farm:  Completely  modern  5,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  killing  room  with  large  freezer  plant, 
12  acres,  additional  buildings  for  expansion, 
5-room  house  with  garage,  quarter  mile  from 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Reiss,  Saranac  Ave., 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y,  Telephone  958. _ 

FARM:  160  acres,  northern  Columbia  County. 

Modern  equipment  and  buildings.  Excellent 
location.  Priced  right.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham 
Center,  N,  Y. _ (N,  Y.-418) 

425-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  South-Central  New 
York  State.  Excellent  location  on  hard-top 
road,  premium  milk-market.  Drought-free 
climate,  ample  water-supply,  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Modern  three-story  barn 
for  60  milkers,  claf-barn,  build-house,  barn- 
cleaner,  hay-driers,  bulk  feed-bins.  Fourteen 
room  house  with  central  heating  plant.  With 
or  without  machinery.  Quick  occupancy  possi- 
ble.  BOX  1308,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

25  ACRES:  Partly  wooded,  two  homes,  artesian 

well,  fruit  trees;  Orange  County;  $15,000; 
terms.  Samuel  Michaels,  Broker,  Washington- 
ville,  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm  about  45  miles  Washing¬ 

ton.  Approximately  421  acres,  three  stall 
parlor.  Shipping.  Modern  home,  growing  crops. 
$61,000.  Stock  farm  197  acres.  Old  brick  home 
$37,500.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper, 
Virginia. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY:  Mizpah,  New  Jersey,  2- 
story,  7-room  house,  steam  heat,  bath  and 
large  sunporch,  2-story  garage,  three  acres  of 
clear  land;  seven  more  acres  available  if  de¬ 
sired.  Price  $12,000  or  reasonable  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Write:  Michael  Ciancotta,  Mizpah, 
New  Jersey.  Box  83. 


FLORIDA:  Fine  $580  homesites,  predevelop¬ 
ment  price  $290.  $10  monthly.  High,  dry  80- 
foot  lots,  beautifully  wooded.  Famous  Gulf 
resort  area.  Money  back  guarantee.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-321) 


160  ACRES,  80  river  flats,  60  head,  many 
others.  Come  see  Bloodgood  Agency,  Coble- 
skill,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Six  rooms,  attic  and  cellar,  9Vz 
acres,  good  water,  electricity,  near  New 
York  bus  line.  Will  sell  for  $9,000  cash.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Ashley,  Bellvale,  New  York. 


72  ACRES  flat  cleared  land  in  Neversink. 

Suitable  stock  car  race  track,  athletic  field. 
Electricity,  water,  mountain  top;  50-mile  view; 
2,000  Boys  Y.  M.  C.A  Camp  nearby.  Chance  oi 
life-time.  Will  help  finance.  Barteis,  Neversink, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-321) 

150  ACRES:  Large  barn,  two  garages,  11 -room 
brick  house,  all  improvements;  Route  162, 
two  miles  north  of  Sloansville;  $16,500.  Edward 
Collins,  Esperance,  New  York. 

640-ACRE  stock  farm,  fair  buildings,  house 
modern;  200  acres  tillable,  balance  pasture- 
hay  meadow.  More  easily  broken.  R.  E.  A. 
School  bus,  mail  routes.  Price  $35  acre.  Harold 
Schwenzfeier,  Orleans,  Minnesota. 

DAIRY  farm  located  about  one-half  mile  from 

the  famous  Earlville  Sales  Stable,  106  acres, 
farm  borders  Chenango  River.  Drive-thru 
dairy  barn,  35  stanchions,  good  9-room  house, 
bath,  furnace,  etc.  Price  $17,000,  Terms.  Craine 
&  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York. 
DAIRY  FARM:  280  acres,  income  $1,800  month¬ 
ly.  four  tractors,  modern  machinery;  10-room 
house,  two  baths,  tenant  house:  $70,000. 
Terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  New  York. 

775  ACRES:  Good  buildings,  all  machinery,  60 
head  cattle;  on  highway;  $43,000.  396  acres: 

two  modern  sets  of  buildings,  120  head  cattle, 
bulk  tank,  machinery;  $96,000.  500  acres:  three 
homes,  two  splendid  barns,  pond,  creek,  best 
gravel  loam;  $75,000.  K.  M.  LeMieux,  Broker, 
Aracade,  New  York. 

COLORADO  Dairy  Ranch;  300  acres  irrigated 
and  85  acres  pasture,  silage  crop  corn,  hay, 
alfalfa,  138  head  Holsteins,  few  Guernseys, 
(equipment,  $30,000.)  Southwest  Colorado  four 
corners  market.  Brochure  on  request,  contact 
broker  agent  Collins  W.  Brown,  901  Sherman 
St.,  Denver  3,  Colorado.  Telephone  TAbor 
5-2192. 

SMALL  estates  for  country  retirement.  Do 
it  yourself  into  a  low  cost  home.  We  will 
help  if  needed.  Rainbow  Ranch  Group,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York. 

TEN  acres  of  land,  on  main  highway;  Route  2. 

Lights  and  water  available.  Price  $450. 
George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vt.  (N.  Y.-44) 

132  ACRE  farm  in  Sullivan  County:  Barn  for 
40  head,  silo,  large  chicken  coops  and  other 
buildings.  Nine  room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  macadam  road,  10  minutes  town; 
farmer  retiring;  $16,000.  Stock  and  machinery 
available.  Philip  Them,  R.  D.  1,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 

FARM  (about  171  acres)  located  on  Route  8 
in  the  beautiful  Unadilla  Valley,  short  drive 
from  Sidney  or  Norwich,  good  barn  for  40 
head  stock,  excellent  silo,  good  tenant  house 
and  splendid  main  house.  Call  Attorney  John 
R.  Marshall,  Norwich  4-6616  (home);  (busi¬ 
ness)  4-2531.  (N.  Y.-321) 

FOR  Sale:  Nice  home  on  state  highway;  good 
for  business,  sports  or  just  a  nice  home. 
For  information  write.  Lemuel  Craft,  Medway, 
Maine.  (N.  Y.-321) 

COUNTRY  Home:  Modern,  charming,  five 

acres,  lakes,  mountains,  Penna.  low  taxes, 
fishing,  hunting,  furnished,  nine  rooms.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Guest  home.  M.  Henry,  Hancock, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Land  any  amount;  ideal  for  summer 

homes;  low  price.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City, 
Pennsylvania.  (N.  Y.-321) 

FOR  SALE  By  Owner:  320-acre  dairy  farm, 

stocked  and  equipped  with  100  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  Two  sets  buildings.  Lawrence 
MeDer,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

21  ACRE  orchard  and  poultry  farm.  One  man 

operation.  Yield  6,000  bushels  yearly.  Six- 
room  house;  buildings  in  excellent  condition. 
$21,500.  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Barrytown,  New  York. 
Telephone  Dorothy  Storr,  PLateau  8-1661. 

DAN  DEE:  Florida,  new  five  room  house 

45x30-ft.,  carport,  electric  ceil  heat,  ter- 
razza  floors;  about  10  orange  trees;  on  Lake 
Ruth.  Seven  miles  to  Winter  Haven.  Harold 
M.  Hackenson,  1292  Mill  Plain  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Connecticut.  Telephone  9-1989.  (N.  Y.-321) 

FLORIDA:  Approximately  30  acres  of  as  de¬ 

sirable  lots  as  can  be  found  in  all  Florida. 
Approximately  two  miles  to  world-famous 
Silver  Springs,  one  mile  to  famous  Highland 
Hotel  and  golf  course,  stones  throw  to  new 
Thruway.  Very  large,  highly  restricted  sub¬ 
division  joining.  Due  to  advanced  age  will  sell 
for  $45,000;  $20,000  down  and  balance  over  four 
years.  This  property  has  doubled  in  value  in 
the  past  three  years!  B.  R.  Wood,  No.  122, 
Route  5,  Ocala,  Florida. 

SIDNEY:  Beautiful  7-room  river-view  home, 
two  car  garage,  bath,  furnace,  water  lights; 
needs  some  repairs;  $4,900;  $1,000  down.  Orin 
Sands,  Harpursville,  N.  Y,  Phone:  5-1257. 

(N.  Y.-321) 

200  ACRE  dairy,  poultry  farm;  40  tillage,  bal¬ 
ance  woodland,  pasture,  good  buildings,  spring 
water,  near  Peacham  Academy,  Summer  Re¬ 
sort  area,  trout  fishing,  bathing;  Eastern  Cen¬ 
tral  Vermont.  Lewis  Bailey,  85  Central  St., 
Woodsville,  New  Hampshire. 

SUBURBAN  Home:  Seven  rooms,  village 

water,  modern  conveniences,  %  acre,  Route 
9;  20  miles  Albany.  Flowers,  shrubs,  garage, 
screened  porch,  bus,  central  school.  BOX  225, 
Valatie,  New  York. 

CENTRAL  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farms:  40  to  400 

acres  with  or  without  personal  property. 
Price  with  improvements  average  $100  per 
acre.  Palmer  Vinger  Realty,  Greenwood,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

CORNISH,  N.  H.:  100  acre  dairy  farm  on  town 

gravel  road,  45  acres  tillage,  pond.  Barn  in 
fair  condition.  Good  9-room  house,  electricity, 
bath,  $8,500.  ($5,300  mortgage  available).  Hilda 
B.  Russell,  Realtor,  Telephone  554- W,  Windsor, 
Vermont. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Small  farm  anywhere;  price  $4,000 

cash.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-321) 

WANTED:  Good  dairy  farm,  will  buy  stock, 

tools;  lease  farm  with  option.  Send  descrip¬ 
tion.  BOX  1413,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-321) 

WANTED:  In  Catskill  region,  several  acres, 

with  or  without  house,  brook  or  spring, 
wooded  with  pines,  south  side.  Write  particu¬ 
lars.  BOX  1426,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  Chick  Bargains:  $5.75—100  C.O.D.  Rocks, 

Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Price  at 
Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farms,  Belle- 
fonte  9,  Pa. 


WOMAN  to  assist  housekeeper,  care  for  baby 
and  small  child,  including  children's  sew¬ 
ing,  cooking  and  laundry.  Live  in  country; 
own  quarters,  board  provided.  One  month’s 
vacation.  Mrs.  Claude  Schaetz,  Ecole  Cham- 
plain,  Ferrisburg,  Vermont. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  57,  sober,  cultured,  seeks 
permanent,  modern  home.  One  gentleman. 
Kindness,  decency  first  requisite.  References. 
BOX  1405,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  gardener,  48,  lifetime  experi¬ 

ence,  greenhouse,  farming,  landscape  and 
estate  work;  seeks  responsible  position.  BOX 
1406,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Nurse  companion.  Light 

house  work.  Permanent  position.  Good  home. 
$250  monthly.  BOX  1408,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker -gardener,  with  wife, 

desires  position.  BOX  1409,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

MIDDLEAGED  man  single,  wants  work  on 

small  country  place.  Good  home  considered 
more  than  wages.  Good  worker,  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry.  BOX  1418,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-321) 


ERIE  COUNTY :  29  miles  Buffalo.  250  acre 

dairy  and  cash  crop  farm.  Gravel  workland. 
120-ft  barn,  two  silos,  cups,  other  buildings; 
three  houses;  fine  owner’s  home;  duplex  house; 
tenant  house.  Owner  retiring.  $45,000,  terms. 
Ellis  Bros.,  Inc.,  Springville,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-321) 


173  ACRES,  fine  hilltop  farm,  cozy  home, 
barn,  garages,  machinery,  best  hunting.  Ask 
for  details.  Wm.  Kayser,  R.  D.  1,  Naples, 
New  York. 


CATALOG  FREE.  Those  who  like  specific, 
detailed  information  in  plain,  simple  words 
wil  like  our  catalog.  Over  60  pages  covering 
listings  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  prices 
from  Maine  to  Cape  Cod  and  western  New 
York.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-321) 


LEVERETT,  MASS.;  45  acre  farm  with  6-room 
house,  needs  some  repairs,  privacy,  brook, 
electricity,  timber,  on  good  road;  $6,500.  BOX 
1412,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-321) 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY :  Modern  chicken  farm 
for  8,000  layers,  automatic  feeding;  16-room 
house,  oil  heat,  main  road.  BOX  1417,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-44) 


BABY  Chicks:  2,000,000  wholesale  chicks,  great 
laying  leghorns,  super  laying  Hampshire 
Reds,  Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

HUBBARD  Farms  high  egg  production  New 

Hampshires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct 
from  the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  30  years 
for  large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability. 
Safe  delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


EXTRA  Fine,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 
White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Sti-aight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress 
Cross;  White  Mountains:  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 
Pennsylvania. 


B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,” 
C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 


$5.95-100 

Chicks, 


BLOODTESTED  Broiler  Chicks:  $6.00-100, 
Vantress  $10-100;  Table  Assortment  $1.60- 
100;  $3.00-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex 

and  breed.  C.  O.  D.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Shartlesville,  Penna. 


RHODE  ISLAND  Red  Chicks:  We  use  the 
same  strains  used  in  the  remarkable  strain 
cross  which  averaged  270  eggs  per  year  at  one 
of  the  New  England  Experiment  Stations 
Also  equally  good  Red-  Leghorn  Crosses’ 
McKinstry  Farms,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Telephone 
LYceum  2-2785. _ _ 

HARCO  Parmenter  Reds,  Darby  Leghorns! 

day  old,  started.  Priced  reasonable,  quality 
considered.  Red-W-Farm,  Wolcott,  New  York 
_ _ (N,  Y.-32I) 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 

illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. _ 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  April 

$23.95-100.  Beltsville  turkey  poults  $39.90-100. 
Pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm! 
Richfield  1,  Penna. 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse,  Emden  Crosses  $1.50 

each,  not  less  than  10,  orders  before  April, 
off  10%,  also  started  and  range  size.  B.  Sander. 
R.  D.  2, _ Harpursville,  N.  Y. _ 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Color  sexed,  rapid  feed 
conversion,  exceedingly  hardy.  The  ultimate 
in  goosedom.  1-25  $1.45  each.  Mallard  duck¬ 
lings  1-25  50  cts.  each.  Rouen  ducklings  1-25 
75  cts.  each.  Pilgrim  Goose  Farm,  Williams- 
field,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 

TURKEY  poults,  45c  up!  Goslings,  89c  up! 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery.  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 

HARTS  SCHNEIDER  strain  broad  breasted 
bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and 
feed  conversion  franchise  hatchery.  Medium 
broad  whites,  broad  breasted  Beltsville.  Write 
for  poult  prices  and  literature.  Hanes  Turkey 
Farm,  Potsdam,  New  York,  _ (N,  Y.-44) 

BROAD-BREASTED  White  Holland  turkey 

poults  available  April  to  July.  Now  booking. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbree  St.,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

PHEASANTS 

RING-NECKED  Pheasants:  Chicks  or  older 

special  rate  now.  Non-fliers  available.  West 
and  Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton,  N,  H. 


BANTAMS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS,  hatching 

eggs  $3.00  setting  prepaid.  Chicks,  Gamebirds, 
Incubators  $13.95.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
Will  Schadt,  Goshen.  Indiana. 


CAPONS 


STARTED  Surgical  Capons.  Investigate  capon 

profit  possibilities  in  your  area.  Plan  now  to 
enjoy  this  "Meat  that’s  a  treat.”  Write  for  free 
Capon  Facts  'n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Pennsylvania. 

TURKENS 

BABY  TURKENS  40  cents  each.  Circular  free. 

Vainauskas,  Fultonville,  New  York. 


PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts.  _ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 

seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany,  Oregon. _ 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 

free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland.  _ 

TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 

from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  New  York. 


BABY  evergreens,  seedlings,  ornamental  stock 
and  transplants.  List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery, 
368  Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Penna. 


berry  Plants:  70  varieties.  Latest  and  best  in 
small  fruits,  including  Earlidawn,  Merrimack, 
Surecrop;  Ozard  Beauty  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  planting 
guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford, 
Massachusetts. 


SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00 — Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
HARDY  GARDEN  Chrysanthemums:  200  popu¬ 
lar  varieties.  Catalog  free.  Special  offer  20 
plants  $2.35  postpaid.  Elm  Tree  Perennial 
Farm,  Southington,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES:  Best  varieties; 

seeds,  tubers,  etc.  Catalog  free. 
Nursery,  R.  2,  Bangor,  Penna. 


vegetable 

Sunnyside 


CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa. 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  new  varieties  re¬ 
leased  since  1950  by  USDA,  sweet,  flavor- 
some,  large.  Top  quality  bushes.  Send  for  1959 
Spring  list.  O.  W.  Stewart,  R.F.D.  2,  Kingston, 
Mass.  _ (N.  Y.-321) 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  catalog  tells 

how  to  grow  them.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly, 
New  York. 


CERTIFIED  Bristol  Black  raspberry  plants 

from  stock  with  11  year  average  yield  2,000 
quarts  per  acre.  Earlier,  larger  than  Cumber- 
land.  Amos  H.  Funk,  R.  1,  Millersville,  Pa. 


THREE  Dahlia  Tubers  for  $1.00.  A — Size  and 

each  a  different  color.  Free  list.  Naples 
Flower  Farm,  Naples,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-321) 


BLUEBERRIES :  Two  year  70  cents.  Bearing 

age  2/3  ft.  $1.15;  12  good  varieties.  Forsythia 
2/3  ft.  85  cents.  Rhubarb  70  cents.  Fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  flowering  lawn  trees.  Free  catalog. 
Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

 (N.  Y.-44) 


EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 

ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery, 
Sagamore  3,  Penna. 


THOMPSON’S  Vigorous  Strawberry  Plants. 

Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock. 
Catskill,  Sparkle  and  Howard  17  (Premier) 
50-$2.00;  100-$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12.00:  1,000- 

$22.00  postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from 
healthy  long  rooted  plants.  We  recommend 
Catskill.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  100.  Rutgers  tomato 
$1.95,  hybred  tomato  $2.95,  pepper  plants 
$2.50,  cabbage  plants  $1.39,  red  cabbage  $1.95, 
egg  plant  $2.50,  broccoli,  $2.35.  A1  Weckesser, 
95  Furnace  St.,  Dept.  RY,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White 
Bermuda,  three  bunches,  $1.60;  five  bunches, 
$2.10;  10  bunches,  $3.50;  20  bunches,  $5.45; 

30  bunches,  $6.90;  60  bunches  (crate),  $10.50, 
prepaid.  Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  853, 
Austin,  Texas. 
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GLADIOLI  BULBS:  Best  blooming  size.  100 
mixed,  $4.00  prepaid.  Free  list.  Naples 
Flower  Farm,  Naples,  New  York  (N.  Y.-321) 
EVERGREEN  seedlings  for  Christmas  trees, 
timber,  ornamentals.  Ten  strains  Scotch  pine. 
Write:  Big  Flats  Nursery,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Earlidawn,  Jersey- 
belle  and  Sparkle  are  good  for  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties.  Circular  upon  re- 
ciuest.  Universal  Farms,  C.  Koppel,  Robbms- 
ville.  New  Jersey.  Phone:  JUniper  7-0297 . 
MINIATURE  ROSES:  Perfect  little  roses  grow 
on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Minituroses, 
Claverack,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 


STRAWBERRIES:  Red,  Black.  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 

Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  New  York. _ _ 

PURPLE  Autumn  Everbearing  Raspberries: 

Best  feature  summer  crop  last  seven  weeks. 
Extra  large,  sweet  berries.  Withstood  20  de¬ 
grees.  No  disease  in  five  years,  $4.25  dozen 
postpaid.  Glenn  Dobson,  Wyoming,  New  York . 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest  from 
America’s  foremost  producer  and  hybridizer. 
Write  today  for  free  beautiful  color  folder. 
Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New 
Jersey.  (TF) 

Jersey _ _ _ 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  DeLuxe  mixture  100 
large  $4.50;  100  medium  $3.00.  Send  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  for  price  list  of  many 
varieties  at  very  popular  prices.  Knobloch’s, 

R.  D.,  Athens,  New  York^ _ _ 

HORSERADISH  ROOTS  for  planting,  $16  per 
M.  Philip  Cuddeback,  Phelps,  New  York. 
GIANT  British  Sovereign  Strawberries  from 
Canada  now  available.  Berries  almost  large 
as  eggs.  Plants  grow  18  inches  high,  three  feet 
across!  Write  for  brochure.  Exclusive  im¬ 
porter,  Maynard  Jacobson,  Rafferty  Gardens, 
Littleton,  Colorado.  _ _ 


VIRGINIA  State  Inspected  Plants.  Write  for 
catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants. 
Start  with  the  best  for  profitable  crops.  J.  P. 
Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia.  “Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 


SjTATE  Inspected  Strawberry  Plants:  Grown 
from  virus  free  foundation  stock,  dusted  and 
sprayed  when  grown  and  raised  on  treated 
soil:  Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Pocahontas, 
Empire,  Robinson,  Stelemaster,  Sparkle,  Ver¬ 
million:  50-$1.75;  100-$3.00;  500-$ll;  1000-$20. 

Also  Superfection  Everbearing:  50-$2.50;  100- 

$4.00.  All  Strawberry  Plants  10%  off  list  if 
orders  are  placed  with  us  before  April  15th. 
All  postpaid,  also  Midland,  Judith,  Great  Bay, 
Armore  Fairland  and  Temple.  We  have  Mary 
Washington  asparagus  roots  (1  year)  roots  at: 
50-$1.50;  100-$2.50.  Please  figure  each  kind 

separately  (don't  combine).  Come  to  see  the 
plants.  Jim  Dudley’s  Nurseries,  Millbury,  Mass. 
Telepohne :  U.  N.  5-6095. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
_ (N.  Y, -518-59) 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 
horse  hay.  D,  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 
Telephone:  GEneseo  892, _ _ 

ALFALFA  and  Mixed  Hay,  second  and  first 
cutting,  guaranteed  as  represented,  delivered 
by  truck  load.  Stewarts  Produce  Service, 

Maplecrest,  New  York, _ (N,  Y.-321) 

FARMERS:  Feed  dealers-truckers  your  in¬ 
quiries  invited  for  oats  and  hay.  BOX  1415, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  200  tons  of  first  cutting  early  cut 
hay,  alfalfa  and  alfalfa-broome  mixture 
dried  on  wagon  hay  drier.  55  bales  to  ton. 
$30-$40  a  ton  at  barn.  Hall  Farm,  No.  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25.  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. _ . 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 

shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save— buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 

City  9,  Michigan. _ 

DRESSMAKERS:  Let  us  cover  buckles,  belts 
and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free 
folder.  Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

WOOL!  WOOL:  Send  your  wool  to  the  blanket 

Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting 
and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 
Shippensburg  Woolen  Mills,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

BETTER  DRESS  Cut-a-Ways  for  patch  quilts. 

2  >2  pounds  $1.50  postpaid.  Sacks  Remnant 
Shop,  Dept.  11,  Monticello,  New  York. _ 

NEATLY  Hand-Crocheted  9-inch  doilies,  50 

cents.  Lovina  Byler,  New  Wilmington,  Penna. 
_ _ _ (N,  Y.-321) 

DECORATING  SERVICE:  Fees  from  $10  up 
according  to  work  required.  Send  layout  of 
rooms.  We  suggest  colors  and  fabrics.  Avoid 
costly  mistakes.  Lincoln  C.  Higgins,  Box  223, 
Castine,  Maine. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

BABIES  SHOES:  Sentimental  keepsakes  metal- 

ized,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  Keeps  memories 
forever.  Select  useful  mountings  from  folder. 
Boettger,  964,  Dorothy,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

FREE:  Wallpaper  catalog.  1959-60  edit1  on. 

Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Dept.  R,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

WOOL-BATTING  and  fleeces,  washed,  carded 

into  comforter  fillers.  Blankets  made.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Monroe  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  H, 
Monroe,  Michigan.  Since  1864. 


MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National.  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. _ 

WOOLENS:  For  braiding  or  hooking.  Send 
$1.00,  cash,  check,  or  money  order,  for  our 
generous  sample  package  of  long  woolen 
strips  in  assorted  colors.  Approximately  50 
feet  of  braiding  strips.  The  Rug  House,  RFD, 
400  Newtown  Road,  Littleton,  Mass. _ 

HOUSEWIVES  WANTED:  Big  money.  Spare  or 
full  time  cake  decorating  and  candy  mak¬ 
ing.  Turn  your  kitchen  into  a  gold  mine. 
Complete  instructions.  Learn  and  earn  at 
home.  Write  for  free  facts.  Candy  and  Cake, 
Dept.  407,  Fallbrook,  California. _ 

HURRY :  Our  supply  is  limited.  First  quality 
fancy  plastic  apron,  worth  39  cents.  Yours 
for  three  4-cent  stamps  or  12  cents  in  coin. 
Hofstede’s,  928  Belmont  Ave.,  Paterson  2,  New 
Jersey. 


EIGHT  Beautiful  Aprons:  Assorted  colors. 

Only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $6.00  or 
your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston  19,  New  York. 


FREE:  New  44-page  Broadloom  Bargain  Book 
with  model  rooms  in  full  color.  Tells  how 
you  can  save  about  half  on  beautiful,  extra 
thick,  extra  heavy,  double  wearing,  Reversible 
Rugs  and  Carpets,  by  sending  your  old  rugs, 
clothing  to  Olson  factory.  No  risk.  Easy  terms. 
For  free  book,  write:  Olson  Rug  Company, 
Dept.  B-62,  Chicago  41,  Illinois. 


HOMEWORKERS!  Address  envelopes  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  $15  thousand!  Many  other  spare 
time  opportunities  offered  by  over  100  firms! 
Details.  25  cents.  Barrie,  Box  1247-R,  Wood- 
haven  21,  New  York. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


FOR  Fame,  Fortune,  Fun:  Get  started  in 
Country  and  Western  Music.  Free  booklet 
tells  all.  Write.  Rairden’s  Associates,  85-R, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 

Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


SHEEP  Feeders:  Americas  finest.  Hay  or  grain. 

Ten  head  at  once.  No  crowding.  Won’t  up¬ 
set.  Easily  moved.  $10.50  each.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Literature  on  request.  Dept.  RN. 
Klipstine  Lumber,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 
$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
"Customline”,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 


SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 


PONY  Carts  and  Harnesses:  Direct  from  fac- 
torv.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson's 
303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


1951  MODEL  36  Bean  Speed  Sprayer  guaran¬ 
teed,  $2,700.  Farmers’  Auto  &  Equipment 
Exchange,  266  E.  Main  St.,  Ramsey,  New 
Jersey. 


FOUR-HP  Garden  Rotary  Tiller  and  Tractor: 

Combined  $115.  Special  offer;  grass  weed 
mower  attachment  $30.  Riding  sulky  $29.  Snow 
plow  $10,  etc.  Universal  Mfg.  Company,  324 
West  10th,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES.  We  sell  cheap.  Save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents,  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts,  Corp.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 


WATER  PROBLEMS?  Chlorinators,  softeners, 
filters,  conditioners.  Wholesale  prices  to  all. 
What’s  your  problem?  Water  analyzed.  Chlorin¬ 
ators  as  low  as  $65.  Janbill  Co.  Box  563,  Stow, 
Ohio. 


FREE  CATALOG:  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu- 
facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. _ 

MOTORS:  \\  horsepower  General  Electric 

$7.50,  \'z  horsepower  Wagner  $14.50.  Send 

M.  O.  Rebuilt  sizes  to  five  horsepower.  List  10 
cents.  A.  C.  Motors,  3101  N.  32nd  St.,  Philadel- 
phia  32,  Pennsylvania. _ 

USED  sprayer  pump,  Model  AXB  'Friend.’ 

(35  G.P.M.).  Suitable  for  rebuilding  or  spare 
parts.  Price  $35  F.  O.  B.  John  Morrison,  Mont- 
gomery,  New  York, _ (N.  Y.-321) 

GARDEN  Tractors,  rototillers  and  attachments. 

New  and  used  bargains.  Samuel  Roach, 
Parish,  New  York, _ (N.  Y.-52) 

SAVE  up  to  40%.  Buy  direct!  America’s  most 
popular  low  priced  manure  loader.  Write: 
state  make,  model  of  tractor.  Vaughn  Mfg. 
Company,  Dept.  CA,  St.  Peter.  Minnesota. 
ONE  John  Deere  chopper,  Allis-Chalmers  trac¬ 
tors,  F-12  International  tractor  with  snow 
plow,  lime  spreader,  harrows,  cultivators,  com 
planter,  plows,  miscellaneous  wagons,  and 
miscellaneous  farm  tools.  110  stanchions  and 
stalls  complete  with  vacuum  line  and  water 
bowls.  Will  trade  for  cattle.  For  information 
call  Mr.  Baskin,  Franklin,  Mass.,  FRanklin  419 
days  or  1643  evenings. _ 

LATE  Model  TD9  bucket  loader,  new  under¬ 
carriage,  clutches  and  brakes.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Alvord  Equipment,  Simsbury, 

Conn.  OL  8-4521. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

FARMALL  M  and  H.  Good  condition.  Priced 
for  quick  sale.  Alvord  Equipment,  Simsbury, 
Conn.,  OL  8-4521, _ _ (N.  Y.-321) 

F.  E.  MYERS  Junior  power  sprayer,  skid 
model  100  gallon  tank  (cypress).  William 
Genrich,  Lyme,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  Catalog.  1959  edition.  Tre¬ 
mendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
FOR  Sale:  MM  power  unit  and  Chase  saw¬ 
mill,  operated  460  hours;  like  new.  Frank 

Cuddeback, _ Cuddebackville,  New  York. _ _ 

COX  Canco  Filler.  Excellent  condition.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $2,000.  Maplehurst  Farms,  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey. _ 

PLOW  PARTS:  Old  and  hard  to  get  plow 
parts  in  stock.  Richard  Roeckle,  Middle 
Grove,  New  York. _ 

COMPLETE  McKee  hay  harvesting  outfit;  used 
lightly  two  seasons.  Richard  Riley,  Ludlow- 
ville,  New  York, _ (N.  Y.-321) 

STEEL  buildings,  covered  with  aluminum, 
20x48  feet,  prefab  $800.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  1-8990.  - 


SURPLUS  metal  buildings  pre-fab  8-foot  sec¬ 
tions  20x48  feet  or  longer,  $0.95  per  square 
foot.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  1-8990. 


ROTARY  lawnmower  replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10  cents.  Ell- 
wangers.  Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 
DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap,  save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.  Fargo,  No,  Dakota. 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 

packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Dlinois. 

USED  Wilson  milk  bulk  tank.  Florent  Baker, 
177  Belcher  St.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  No.  Attleboro, 
Mass.  Telephone  MYrtle  9-2592.  (N.  Y.-321) 


SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point:  New  York,  Massachu- 
settes,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele¬ 
phone  FOrest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy¬ 
cin  100  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 
sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
oil  base.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn. 


WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


WESTERN  saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  etc. 

Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine  Bush  .New  York. 
P.  S.  Western  Horses  too! 


SADDLES,  Boots,  Western  Wear,  Leather 
Goods.  Free  catalog.  Silver  Spur,  Box  1785, 
XI,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 

direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts.  _ (N.  Y.-TF) 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Dealers  for  Miley  Horse  Trailers 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
Contact  Munton’s  Meadow  Paddock,  Distribu¬ 
tor,  Box  91,  Lake  George,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-321) 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  surplus  pipe,  valves  and  fittings: 
ti-in.  to  12-in.  Angles,  flats,  sheets,  etc.  R.  S. 
Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 


ALL  sorts  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  Greenhouse  and  building  sash.  Complete 
greenhouses.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

INCINERATORS 


SAMCO  GAS  FIRED  DESTRUCTORS.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  save  dollars  also  freight  paid.  For  dead 
poultry,  infertile  eggs,  offal.  Veterinarians  for 
animal  carcasses.  All  wet  or  dry  combustibles. 
Syrall  Mfg.,  511-R,  No.  State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


BATTERIES  last  life  of  car  or  tractor,  use 
Battery  Aid,  money  back  guaranteee,  free  de¬ 
tails.  Henry  Mahaffey,  Route  2,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 
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FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents,  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


STOP  Itching;  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve’’ 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine.  _ _ 

NO  more  cold  rooms!  Have  a  warmer  home 
at  lower  fuel  cost,  with  our  Patented  Super¬ 
vents  on  your  steam  radiators!  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices.  Oster  Laboratories, 

Elienvilie.  New  York . _ _ _ 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y,  Dept.  R. 
WHY  PAY  MORE?  Ball  Point  Pens  12  for 
$1,00.  Add  10  cents  shipping  charges.  Bruno, 
Dept  36,  P.  O.  Box  669,  New  London,  Conn. 

LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 

Manchester,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

ASPHALT  ALUMINUM.  Direct.  Prepaid  $2.30 
.  per  gallon  in  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can 

$1.00  Tout  Paints.  Quarryville,  Penna. _ 

GOOD  MONEY  selling  essential  vitamins- 
mmerals  for  cattle.  New  products  formulated 
through  blood  analysis  research.  Easy,  learn  at 
home.  Samples,  information  free.  Mafg.  25 
years.  E.  L.  M.  Feed  Stores,  Greencastle  1, 
Penna. _ 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Recharageable  batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey.  • _ _ 

IMPORTED  SPORT  BINOCULARS!  Bargain 

priced  $3.00  postage  paid.  Another  “VALUE 
PLUS"  offer  from  Service  Surplus!  Smartly 
styled  nickel  plated  leather  case!  Compact 
cigarette  case  size!  Folds  flat,  snaps  open  auto¬ 
matically  for  use!  Magnification  2.5x.  Adjust¬ 
able  focus!  Ideal  for  sporting  events,  scenic 
trips,  camping!  You  must  love  these  or  your 
money  promptly  refunded!  Order  your  supply 
now'  Also  write  for  free  catalog  and  buy 
shoes,  tarps,  camping  gear,  Army  Surplus,  and 
many  other  useful  items  at  genuine  SAVINGS! 
Write  now  to  Service  Surplus,  Box  5466, 

2933  Nicollet.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. _ 

$1.00  and  25  cents  postage:  Bargain  Sewing 
package.  One  seam-ripper;  four  bobbins;  12 
needles,  one  needle  threader,  one  darner;  one 
can  oil.  All-nickel  pinking  shears  $1.98.  Free 
catalog  with  order  for  three  needles  at  15 
cents.  Kerry.  439  Elm  St.,  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 
1300  NEW  16-qt,  peach  baskets.  13  cents  each. 

Orrin  Mills.  Collinsville,  Conn.  (N,  Y.-321) 
BUY  At  Huge  Discount  Prices;  Save  up  to  60% 
on  appliances,  silverware,  watches,  house- 
wares,  tools,  toys  and  other  items  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Send  for  free  catalog.  The  Pitt¬ 
man  Company,  Box  992-M,  Porterville,  Cali- 
f  Praia.  _ _ _ _ 

SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  New  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  saves  expensive  digging,  pumping, 
etc.  Simply  empty  amazing  product  containing 
billions  of  enzymes  and  saprophytes  into 
toilet  and  flush.  Costs  only  $2.95  postpaid  any¬ 
where  U.  S.  A.  Guaranteed  100%  effective. 
Electrical  Sewer  Cleaning  Company,  Allston 
34,  Massachusetts. _ 

SAVE  YOUR  LIFE  &  PROPERTY:  Brand  new 
fire  alarm  requires  no  installation.  Sounds  loud 
alarm  when  fire  breaks  out.  $2.00  each  or  four 
for  $5,00.  HAK-ENT,  Dept.  RNE-1.  Box  374. 
Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

ROOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


BOOKS  on  antiques  and  their  prices.  Free 
circular.  R.  Warman,  Publisher,  Uniontown, 
Penna. _ 

THOUSAND'S  of  new  books.  Many  10  cents 
each.  Two  catalogs,  plus  free  miniature 
bible  25  cents.  National  Specialty  Sales.  Box 
283-R,  Gladstone.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

1,000.000  BOOKS  10  cents  each!  Every  subject 
under  the  sun!  Two  catalogs— 120  pages — Dime! 
Modern  Mdilway,  Box  124-RN,  Stuyvesant  Sta- 

tion  New  York  City  9. _ _ 

READ  New  Mail  Order  Advertiser:  Sample 
Copy  10  cents.  Post,  1425-TR,  West  32nd, 

Indianapolis  23.  Indiana. _ _ 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T„  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 

New  Y ork _ 

FLYING  SAUCERS:  Latest  reports,  articles. 

Subscribe  for  ‘‘The  Saucerian"  magazine.  Six 
issues  $2.00.  Saucers,  Dept.  RY.  Box  2228, 

Clarksburg.  West  Virginia. _ 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  opportunities.  Money¬ 
making.  products,  businesses,  farms,  good 
living.  Year  $2.00.  Sample  25  cents.  Northwest, 
Highway  20.  N.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

TURNPIKE  Travel  Toll  Tabulator.  A  24  page 
folder  containing  detailed  information  about 
29  Toll  Roads  and  Turnpikes  in  19  of  the 
United  States.  Locations,  mileages,  inter¬ 
changes,  service  areas,  toll  charges,  etc.,  are 
described.  Send  35  cents  to  John  F.  Curran, 
Publisher,  10  Highland  St.,  Milford,  Mass. _ 

DAIRY  Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 
dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog 
No.  5'7-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 
_ CN,  Y  -516) 

STAMPS  &  COINS 


1500  STAMPS  $1.00  on  and  off  paper.  Good 
variety.  World  wide.  Many  pictorials.  No 
approvals  follow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Whalen ,  1435  First  Ave.,  Oakland  6.  Calif, _ 

1,000  STAMPS  25  cents  with  approvals.  Wm. 

Rice,  87  Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  32, 
New  York. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  bi-colored  British  West  Indie 
bargains,  100  different  $2.50;  200  $6.50.  Free 
stock  book.  Mixtures  $1.00  hundred.  Burt  60 

Court  St..  Freehold.  New  Jersey. _ 

TWENTY  British  West  Indies  25  cents.  Ap¬ 
provals  accompany.  Kahmer,  Box  123-R, 
Rome,  New  York. _ 

FREE'  Ryuk.yus.  Ghana.  Israel.  Pakistan, 
Singapore,  others.  Approvals.  Eastchester 
Stampco,  2733  Westervelt,  Bronx  69,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale  10  Indian  Head  Pennies  $1.10  post¬ 
paid  William  Hyatt,  1803,  Berryhill  Road, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. _ 

SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let.  lessons  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 
Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago.  Xllnois. 


CLAIM  INVESTIGATOR  TRAINING 


INVESTIGATE  Accidents:  Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
month  Thousands  of  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  government  offices  urgently  need 
claim  investigators.  Also  excellent  sparetime 
opportunities  GI  Approved.  Train  home.  Free 
book.  Write  today!  Universal  Schools,  TY, 
Box  8202,  Dalias,  5,  Texas. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N,  Y, _ 

WE  PAY  $3.50  Tt7  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  book,  mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington.  _ 

JAPAN  DIRECTORY:  145  Japanese  manufact¬ 
uring  exporters,  Japan  trade  journal  infor¬ 
mation,  Asia  opportunities.  Just  $1.00  today. 
Nippon  Annai,  Box  6266-R,  Spokane  28, 
Washington. _ _ 

$25.00  WEEKLY,  making  Orchids  spare  time. 

Free  details.  Boycan,  Sharon  Penna. 

CONVERT  MANURE  into  odorless  compost- 

fertilizer.  Local  markets  waiting.  $1.00  sam- 
ple,  details.  Soilbuilders,  Durham,  Conn. 

LARGE  Village  Store:  Equipped  for  meats  and 

groceries;  three  apartments.  Widow  sacrifice 
$17,000;  about  one-third  cash.  K.  M.  LeMieux, 
95  Main  St..  Arcadia.  New  York. 

28-ROOM  HOTEL:  Schroon  Lake,  Adirondacks. 

Splendid  opportunity.  Fully  equipped.  All 
sports.  Cottages,  Terms.  BOX  1416,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

THREE  in  one  Getz  Grill,  Grocery  and  Service 
Station;  five  miles  north,  Luray,  Va.  on 
Route  340  to  Front  Royal,  Va.  Phone:  RI.- 
3-3523,  Luray.  Virginia. _ 

HOME-BUSINESS:  Six  rooms,  bath,  breeze¬ 
way,  attic,  storage,  lot  100x190,  So.  American 
chinchilla  business.  Cages,  equipment,  air- 
conditioned.  Mrs.  G.  E.  Burnham,  4145  N.W. 
12th  Terr.,  Gainesville,  Florida. _ 

WELL  established  tourist  home.  Route  1, 

Saco,  Maine,  three  miles  to  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  mile  to  Saco  business  center.  13  rooms, 
four  baths,  extra  shower  and  lavatory,  G,  E. 
boiler,  insulated,  about  three  acres  valuable 
land,  beautiful  shade  trees,  ideal  motel  site 
or  convalescent  home.  481  Main  St.,  Saco, 
Maine.  Telephone:  Biddleford  2-9443. 

FOR  Sale:  Licensed  kennel  home,  five  acres 
or  more.  Box  62.  Kismesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

_ _  (N,  Y.-321) 

TYPISTS,  hobbiests.  profitable  homework, 

Harwood,  533  South  Presa,  San  Antonio  3, 
Texas. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 

rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa,,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (N. Y.-TF) 

AGRICULTURE.  Farm  Management.  home 

training  in  scientific  farming  offered  by  not- 
for-profit  organization.  Details  free.  Write, 
American  Technical  Society,  850-TJ  East  58th, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 

BEAUTIFUL  colored  envelopes  in  cherry,  blue, 

green,  canary,  goldenrod.  Size  6%  unprinted. 
100,  $1.00;  250.  $1.60;  500,  $2.80.  postpaid.  Harry 
Holmes,  35  Bowdoin  St.,  No.  Quincy  71.  Mass. 

QUALITY  PRINTING;  Free  price  list.  Lyle 

Norton,  Orange  City,  Florida. _ (N.  Y. -321) 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 

$1.95,  six  five's  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 
R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia. _ New  York. 

DELICIOUS  Fresh  Smoked  Herring:  Five  lbs. 

$3.00  postpaid.  Gillingham  Fishery,  Bay  Port, 
10,  Michigan. _ _ _ 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 

off.  Inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Road.  Dun- 
kirk.  New  York.  _ 

PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup.  One  gal¬ 
lon  $7.00,  Vz  gallon  $3.75:  \\  gallon  $2.25. 

Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller,  Richfield, 
Penna. 

OLD  fashioned  dried~~apples:  2  pounds  $1.70; 

4  pounds  $3.30  prepaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio, _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Syrup 

$6.00  per  gallon,  2  quarts  $3.25;  1  quart  $2.00. 
Sugar  1  pound  $1.75;  5  pounds  or  more  75  cents 
pound.  Delivered.  H,  J.  Tebbetts.  Cabot,  Vt. 
ORANGE  Blossom  Honey:  5  pounds  $2.25;  9 
pounds  $3.55.  Postpaid.  John  Barrows,  Jr., 
Wauchula,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-321) 

TREE-RIPENED  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed. 

Bushel  $6.75.  Express  free.  L,  F.  Corliss,  Box 
1X24,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ (N.  Y.-321) 

ORCHARD  SPECIAL:  Colorful  handmade  palm 
fruit  basket  (worth  $2.00)  packed  with  five 
pounds  delicious  dried  fruits  (unsulphured) 
and  new  crop  nuts.  $3.90  postpaid.  Green 
Thumb  Organic  Gardens,  Brookfield,  Ohio. 
SEEDLESS  GRAPEFRUIT:  At  reduced  price. 

No.  21  bushel.  $2.60;  washed,  culled,  packed, 
assorted  sizes,  some  small.  If  you  buy  citrus 
for  juice  and  food  value  this  fruit  is  as  good 
as  we  can  grow.  All  other  citrus  sold.  If 
wanted  prepaid  add  $2.79  for  express.  E.  R. 
Turner  &  Sons,  P.  O.  Box  1027,  Clearwater, 
Florida. _ 

PECANS  in  Shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds  $3.00; 

Schle-ys,  five  pounds.  $3.00;  mixed  pecans, 
various  sizes,  seven  pounds,  $3.00.  25  pounds 
Stuarts,  $12.50;  25  pounds  mixed.  $9.00.  Post- 
paid.  Joy  Acres.  Windsor.  Virginia. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 

lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  L.  C. 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. 


WANTED.  Old  Guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
powder  horns;  any  year;  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave..  Elmont, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


ANY  old  car  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 
Stiles,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Gillette,  New  Jersey. 


GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 


INDIAN  RELICS  wanted  Axes,  spearheads. 

slate  ceremonials,  arrowheads,  pipes,  celts. 
By  the  piece  or  collection.  Magaw,  1513  Ohio 
Ave.,  McKeesport,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Gold  coins,  old  letters,  stamp  col¬ 
lections,  gold  cufflinks,  jewelry.  Jack  Leese, 
Box  R  1520,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


CANNONS:  Real  and  model,  artillery  books. 

Hampton  Howell,  Westhampton  Beach,  New 
York. 


OLD  Parlor  Oil  Lamps.  Will  pay  to  $15  for 
Rochester  (half -shade) .  To  $25  for  "Gone 
With  the  Wind”,  globe  shade.  To  $50  for 
Astral,  Solar,  Arg'and.  To  $60  if  with  prisms, 
marble  base.  Also  want  whale  oil,  camphene, 
grease  lamps.  Also  want  shades  for  any  oil 
lamp.  Description,  sketch,  snapshot  desired. 
Unaccepted  goods  returned  prepaid.  Paul 
Kalencik,  1353  High  Road,  Kensington,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Freak  animals  of  all  kinds,  dogs, 
sheep,  pigs,  calves,  poultry.  Clip  this  ad. 
for  future  reference.  Fays,  Madrid,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-321) 


WANTED:  Catalogues  before  year  1930,  Please 
describe  and  price.  Preston  Taylor,  Box  12, 
Robertsdale,  Penna. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

SHARON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y.:  $50  per  month. 

BOX  3108,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-321) 

COUPLE  move  in  make  home  for  woman,  free 
rent.  One  must  be  employed.  BOX  1414. 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ROOM,  board,  expectant  mothers  in  lovely, 

cultured,  private  farm  home,  BOX  1421, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

BOARD  and  room,  $60  month;  village  home. 

Florence  McCarthy,  Schenevus,  New  York. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-321) 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro- 

tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


FISH 


FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna 


BEES 


BEES  insure  better  crop  pollination.  Profitable 

side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First  Les¬ 
sons  in  Beekeeping"  and  six  months  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal, 
Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


TRAVEL 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST  on  our  19  day  Grand 

Circle  Western  Tour.  8,000  miles,  17  states, 
five  Canadian  Provinces,  includes  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  Hollywood  and  Lake  Louise.  Low  price 
of  $299.90  plus  tax  includes  all  Transportation, 
Hotels,  Sightseeing,  Tips,  Insurance  and  part 
of  meals.  Leave  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  June  27  and 
again  on  August  10.  Send  for  free  leaflet. 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528  R  Blue  Cross 
Building,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

SAVE!  Apply  for  a  patent  yourself.  New  kit 

makes  it  easy.  Free  “Form.”  Miss  Claire 
Ardan,  806  Wm.  Penn  Annex.  Philadelohia 
5,  Penna. 


AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 

LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 

can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press.  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  20 

filtertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking- $2.25  post- 

paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year:  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 


DON’T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 


SIGNS:  Wood  Letters  for  Attractive  Signs. 

Last  for  years.  Save  money  and  increase 
business.  Thousands  used.  Send  25  cents  coin 
for  sample  and  full  details.  Northland  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Route  22282,  Rockland  23.  Maine 


ANCIENT  Arrowhead,  spearhead,  and  grooved 
tomahawk,  all  for  $5.00.  List  free.  Lear’s, 
Glenwood,  Arkansas, 


KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 
M.  F.  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 


ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 
Lee  Mfg.,  10630  Hilhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 


WANTED  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 
cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28,  RFD  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-66) 


RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personlaized  stationery,  wedding 
invitations,  cuts  labels.  Write  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 


$25  REWARD  For  information  leading  to  my 
acquisition  of  a  early  steam  automob  i.e.  or 
1903-1905  gasoline  automobile.  BOX  1423.  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


22  BEAUTIFUL  Florida  Sea  Shells  named. 

mounted,  boxed.  $1.00  “Neptune”  Box  22, 
Kendall,  Miami  56,  Florida. 


END  Rupture  Misery  quickly,  easily — as  I  did 
Free  facts  airmailed.  Write  to  John  Morti¬ 
mer,  Box  128-RN,  Elora,  Ontario,  Canada. 


REWARD:  For  information  regarding  where¬ 
abouts  of  Casey,  our  golden  retriever.  Our 
d&ughter  baby-sat  for  a  year  to  buy  him  He 
disappeared  December  19,  1958,  and  may  have 
been  taken  from  Ithaca  towards  New  York 
City  or  possibly  some  other  direction.  Write 
to  Arthur  J  Pratt,  .  Maple  Grove  Place, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS:  samples,  prices. 
Cassell,  65-A  Cottage,  Middletown.  New  York. 

IMPORTED  Hardist,  most  brilliant  synthetic 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.  Wholesale. 
Agents  wanted.  Capt.  Wm.  Lewis  (R>,  Tampa 
9,  Florida. 


PRAYING  MANTIS  egg  cases  will  hatch  about 
200  Mantis  which  destroy  leaf  eating  insects 
and  caterpillars.  Ten  for  $2.00  postpaid  with 
instructions.  Harry  Uhleman,  19  East  Passaic 
Street,  Maywood,  New  Jersey. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60 3  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  \\arp  Bro3.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  ?ef  Square  Foot  Widths  Available —100  Lin.  Ft.  Polls 

2  Gauge  (.002) . Sq.  Ft.  ]  3‘,  4',  9'&  16  ft,  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004J . Sq.  Ft.  f  3',  6',  10W,  R  K  IbR 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3<2  Sq.  Ft.  (  20',  2A',  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  (.003) . 4<Z  Sq.  Ft.  [  R  16,'  2Q'&  24  ft.  widthl 
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Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  low.  low  Prices 


Publisher’s  Desk 


March  is  always  an  important 
month  for  Publisher’s  Desk  because 
it  is  then  we  give  a  resume  of  the 
work  done  by  us  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  dollars  and  cents  reported  as 
collected  do  not  cover  all  the  work, 
as  there  are  many  cases  where  money 
is  not  involved,  but  the  information 
and  advice  do  help  readers  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  good  from  the  bad.  Some 
concerns  are  organized  to  separate 
a  party  from  his  cash  without  an  ade- 
uate  return  for  the  money.  Others 
make  their  appeals  sound  so  glow¬ 
ing  that  the  customer  signs  on  the 
dotted  line  in  a  hurry  without  con¬ 
sidering  whether  it  is  something  he 
wants  or  is  interested  in,  only  to 
find,  to  his  later  dismay,  that  he  has 
signed  for  “a  pig  in  a  poke.”  In  other 
words,  they  are  “stuck”  with  goods 
or  articles  they  do  not  want,  or  are 
committed  to  payment  for  more  than 
they  realized.  There  are  more  honest 
agents  and  concerns  than  dishonest 
ones,  but  the  latter  have  the  faculty 
of  making  black  look  like  white,  or 
putting  something  across  that,  with 
time  for  due  consideration,  one 
would  not  accept.  So,  we  again  give 
our  annual  caution:  Think  before  you 
sign.  Consider  whether  you  want  the 
article  or  can  use  it,  or  will  it  be  a 
costly  experience. 

With  this  warning  we  give  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  saved  read¬ 
ers  in  the  last  48  years.  Quite  a 
record,  you  will  say,  and  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  come  to  us  with  any  of  your 
problems.  We  will  help  if  we  can 
and  advise  you  about  concerns  before 
you  invest.  Here  is  the  48-year-old 


record : 

Amount 
Claims  Collected 

1910-1919  . 11,459  $189,804 

1920-1929  . 16,394  537,261 

1930-1939  . 10,979  332,845 

1940-1949  . 11,569  310,910 

1950  . . .  896  36,465 

1951  .  949  31.233 

1952  .  999  35,494 

1953  .  1,017  34,673 

1954  .  777  21,357 

1955  .  3,332  23,688 

1956  .  1,368  30,302 

1957  .  887  19,560 

1958  .  860  16,372 


61,450  1,620,324 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  school 
offering  a --course  in  Civil  Service 
positions  will  help  in  obtaining  such 
work.  They  would  not  guarantee  a 
job  for  a  young  person.  They  say 
they  will  give  your  money  back  if 
you  fail  to  pass  the  test.  s.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

The  school  is  not  on  the  accredited 
list  of  the  National  Home  Study 
Council.  Its  booklet  gives  informa¬ 
tion  on  salary  scales  and  some  types 
of  positions  under  Civil  Service.  Pass¬ 
ing  a  test  does  not  mean  that  a  job 
is  immediately  available.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  long  waiting  list.  Then, 
too,  many  of  the  positions  do  not 
require  any  special  training.  The 
Post  Office  bulletin  board  will  list 
the  positions  covered  at  the  next 
Civil  Service  examinations.  Require¬ 
ments  are  also  listed.  If  yow  cannot 
meet  the  requirements,  try  a  local 
school  before  investing  so  much 
money  in  a  mail  order  course. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Check  Chimney  Footing 

I  have  a  chimney  with  a  Heatilator 
fireplace  which  I  had  built  three 
years  ago.  The  chimney  is  25-feet 
high  with  three  flues,  but  only  the 
center  flue  has  a  lining;  the  other 
two  are  sealed  at  top  of  chimney.  I 
did  not  think  the  fireplace  required 
three  flues,  but  the  mason  said  this 
was  the  proper  way  to  build  a  Heati¬ 
lator  chimney.  The  chimney  draws 
well  and  gives  fine  heat,  but  it  has 
continued  to  settle  and  lean  away 
from  the  house,  until  it  is  open 
about  three  inches  at  the  top  where 
it  is  flashed,  and  I  am  continually 
filling  the  space  between  roof  and 
chimney,  and  the  sides  of  chimney 
and  house,  with  caulking  compound. 
Can  this  trouble  be  fixed?  j.  f. 

The  usual  reason  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  openings  around  chimneys  is 
due  to  the  unequal  settlement  of  the 
chimney  and  the  building,  plus  the 
fact  that  for  a  period  of  time  after 
a  new  building  is  erected,  there  is 
a  settlement  in  the  building — particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  near  the  ridge  of  the 
roof — that  is  caused  by  shrinkage  of 
the  framework.  This  may  very  well 
be  the  explanation  of  your  problem. 

Another  reason  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cracks  is  settlement  under 
the  chimney  footing.  If  this  is  the 
case,  you  should  employ  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  experienced,  reputable 
contractor.  Only  an  expert  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  correct  a  defect  of  this 
complexity. 

It  is  quite  possible  your  trouble  is 
due  to  settlement  and  shrinkage  of 
the  framework  of  the  house.  Very 
likely  it  will  not  continue  to  become 
noticeably  worse. 


Lime  Deposit  on 
Hot  Water  Coils 

Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will 
take  lime  deposit  from  the  coils  of  a 
hot  water  furnace  that  makes  the  do¬ 
mestic  hot  water  for  cooking  and 
bath,  without  taking  the  coils  out  of 
the  furnace?  a.  m.  f.  . 

If  the  coil  is  cast  iron,  it  might  be 
cleaned  reasonably  well  with  one 
part  raw  muriatic  acid  diluted  with 
10  parts  water.  The  casting  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  the  openings  up  so  as 
to  hold  the  acid  solution  for  about  a 
half  hour.  Then  remove  the  acid  and 
flush  out.  A  wire  brush  on  a  flexible 
handle  will  help  remove  the  softened 
scale.  A  second  soaking  with  the  acid 
may  be  indicated. 

If  the  coil  is  made  of  lighter  ma¬ 
terial  than  cast  iron,  acid  will  be  too 
harsh.  You  will  have  to  replace  the 
coil  with  a  new  one. 


Plated  Wood  Screws 

In  reference  to  your  article  on 
leaky  roofs,  I  had  a  similar  problem 
on  my  corrugated  roof.  Even  the 
spiral  nails  would  come  loose.  So  I 
used  sheet  metal  flat  head  screws, 
UAxNo.  10,  cadmium  plated.  I 
pulled  out  all  loose  nails  and  put  the 
screws  in  and  it  really  made  a  good 
job.  It  took  some  time,  but  it  was 
well  worth  it.  f.  l.  l. 

I  fully  approve  your  method  of 
using  plated  wood  screws  to  replace 
the  loose  nails.  It  is  a  most  reliable 
way  to  solve  this  problem.  I  have 
suggested  it  several  times  in  previ¬ 
ous  columns. 


Ice  on  the  Eaves 

My  home  is  a  one-story,  wood 
building  with  an  asphalt-shingle 
pitched  roof  covering  an  unheated 
attic  used  for  storage  only.  My  prob¬ 
lem  is  ice  on  the  eaves  and  I  would 
appreciate  your  opinion  on  heating 
cable,  flashing,  or  attic  insulation. 

New  York  l.  b. 


Use  of  Plastic  Pipe 

I  have  the  problem  of  connecting 
a  spring  to  a  reservoir,  fed  by  gravity 
a  distance  of  about  150  feet.  There  is 
about  a  30-foot  pitch.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  using  plastic  pipe  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  Would  there  be  danger  of 
freezing  if  not  covered?  If  so,  would 
plastic  pipe  expand  or  would  it  be 
liable  to  break  open?  a.  j.  f. 


The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  A  good  quality  plastic  pipe  will 
be  found  in  reducing  the  tempera-  withstand  freezing  but  will  not  pre- 
ture  in  the  attic.  As  it  no  doubt  has  vent  freezing;  it  should  be  covered, 
been  observed,  unheated  buildings  However,  it  does  not  conduct  away 
usually  have  comparatively  little  ice  the  heat  of  the  water  as  rapidly  as 
formation  at  the  eaves.  A  thorough  metal.  Therefore  it  need  not  be  pro¬ 
job  of  insulating  the  attic  floor  to  tected  to  the  same  extent, 
reduce  heat  loss  from  the  rooms  be-  _ _ 


low,  and  adequate  ventilation  of  the 
attic  space,  will  help  this  problem 
considerably.  Heating  cable  will  melt 
the  ice  but  it  is  a  bothersome  chore 
to  put  up,  and  an  unsightly  object 
on  the  roof.  In  your  area  where  there 
is  considerable  snowfall,  the  cost  of 
the  electric  current  over  a  period  of 
years  woud  finance  an  insulation  job. 


Home-Mixed  or 
Ready-Mixed  Paints 

1  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
paint  to  use  on  my  home.  I  used 
shellac  for  a  primer  on  new  lumber 
a  year  ago  and  now  I  wish  to  paint. 
Would  turpentine  or  mineral  spirits 
for  thinner  be  best  for  the  paint? 

New  York  h.  v. 

Unless  you  are  experienced  in  mix¬ 
ing  paints,  you  ought  to  use  a  good 
quality,  ready-mixed  exterior  paint 
and  follow  exactly  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  for  priming  and  under¬ 
coating.  Be  very  careful  that  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  bone  di'y.  Avoid  painting 
during  foggy  weather  or  when  there 
may  be  dew  on  the  siding. 


From  this  day  on, 

Caution  will  flower, 
Nurtured  by  non-skid 
Mat  in  the  shower. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Cuckler  SudSpa#  Machine  Storage 
and  Workshop  Erected  in  One  Week 


For  storage  of  large  machinery, 
such  as  picker  and  combine,  Leo¬ 
nard  Anderson,  Austin,  Minnesota, 
decided  on  a  Cuckler  Steel  Span 
Building.  He  liked  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  100%  usable  space,  and  the 
ease  of  construction.  Anderson’s 
building  is  44'  x  60',  with  wood  sid¬ 
ing,  asphalt  roofing  and  two  sliding 
doors.  In  one  end,  he  has  a  10'  x 
12'  workshop.  The  Cuckler  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  one  week. 


CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  Frames 
are  available  in  widths  of  24',  32', 
44',  50',  60'  and  multiples.  You 
choose  siding,  roofing  and  other 
materials  from  dealer’s  stock. 
Thousands  of  Cuckler  Steel  Span 
Buildings  are  now  in  use,  many 
in  your  own  area.  Whatever  type 
building  you  have  in  mind,  let  your 
Cuckler  dealer  help  plan  the  most 
efficient,  economical  building  for 
your  specific  building  needs. 


CUCKLER  STEEL  SPAN  CO. 

403  Jefferson,  Linwood,  New  Jersey 
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Pleas©  give  me  name  of  nearest  Cuckler  dealer. 


ADDRESS 


New  York  Distributor: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

BOX  162,  EASTWOOD  STATION 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  


/""STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

■  — .  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


JOHN 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  KJCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  »Q«ick  talnrtnr 

Skiffed  »ywtafi>S«d  tarfatf* 

COOPER  CO. 


2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  mm 


CEN-PE-CO  scientifically  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY 
YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE. 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


LOW  COST  Q'TRACTOR  PUMP 


HHl 


ONLY 


G  A  L  Li 
PER  M 

|  |Mgf  ' 

1  for  $£1050 


rr  r  r,.,,.  .  j;  -  NO  GEARS  NO  VALVES 

Tank  Filling  F.O.B.  factory 

„r  jj  j.  Self  priming,  positive  displacement  roller- 

Mauling  type  pump  operates  at  tractor  PTO  speeds. 

Tinkler  Irrigation  Available  also  in  base  mounting  type  with 

Fertilizer  Transfer  *  solid  shaft  for  pulley  drive. 


NAME 


Engineering,  Inc.  |  ADDRESS 

707  -  39th  Ave.  N.E.  Minneapolis  21,  Minn.  I _ 


March  21,  1959 
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A  dramatization  posed  by  professional  models , 

My  Husband’s  Idea  of  a  Good  Time  - 

SLEEPING  ALL  DAY  SUNDAY! 


\^#HAT  can  you  do  when  your  husband  acts  like 
▼  ▼an  old  man  ...  when  he  doesn't  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  better  than  sleeping  all  day  Sunday,  and  is 
always  'too  tired'  to  have  fun— go  visiting,  to  a  movie, 
dancing?  What's  the  answer  for  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  strength  and  vigor  while  still  young? 

Those  questions  used  to  worry  me  all  the  time. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  my  husband  had  been 
robbed  of  his  energy  and  vitality,  and  I  just  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Then  I  saw  a  Vitasafe  ad  in  the 
newspaper.  It  told  how  men  —  and  women  —  may 
feel  worn-out,  nervous  and  irritable  due  to  an  easily 
corrected  deficiency  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  lipo¬ 
tropic  factors  in  their  diets. 

Thousands  of  people  had  increased  their  pep  and 
vigor  through  the  help  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  could  help  my  husband,  too.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  sending  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  v/as  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did. 
They  made  my  husband  a  new  man  —  as  happy  and 
energetic  as  when  we  were  first  married. 


eXChMIly  vitasafe  capsule  for  men  contains 


Choline 

Riacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Bitartrate 

SI. 4  niff. 

Calcium 

1  nositol 

15  mg. 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

dl- Methionine 

10  ms. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Glutamic  Acid 

50  tug. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

-  Calcium 

75  mg. 

Complex 

5  rng. 

!  Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

Iron 

30  mg. 

12,500  tlSP  Units 

Cobalt 

0.04  mg. 

Vitamin  D 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

1 ,000  USP  Units  , 

1  Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg.  I 

1  Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  Bx 

5  mg.  | 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Vitamin  3-j 

2.5  mg.  | 

|  Potassium 

2  mg. 

Vitamin  B,, 

0.5  mg.  1 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  B,* 

2  meg.  j 

'  Magnesium 

3  mg. 

We  invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 
with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 

StECIAl  PLAN  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 


MuU  «*•*•  ▼ 
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SV  If  A  SAFE  CQKP. 

•143  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  . 

»  Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the? 
Ityitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Men’s  Plan  □  Women’s  Plan 

I  ENCLOSE  25*  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 

^Name. . . . . . . . 

lAddress . . . . 

■ 

City . . . Zone.  . .  .State . 

.This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantagei 
I* of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  under  each  plan  per 
■I.  family. 

jl  IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
i*  (Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


I 


If  you  want  to  help  your  husband  start  acting  like 
a  bridegroom  again,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a 
30-day  trial  supply  of  proven  Vitasafe  High-Potency 
Capsules,  and  watch  the  results.  Read  this  amazing 
no-risk  offer,  and  act  at  once! 


just  to  help  cover 
shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  days  supply 


HIGH-POTENCY 

CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  and  MINERALS 

Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27 
proven  ingredients :  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline, 
Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid, 

11  Vitamins  (including  blood-building  B-12 
and  Folic  Acid)  plus  11  Minerals. 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  ...  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  liigh-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
stronger,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  trial!  Just  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D  . . .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-l  and  the 
f  ull  concentration  recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  the  other 
four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains  the  amaz¬ 
ing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nutrients 
science  has  yet  discovered— a  vitamin  that  actually  helps 
strengthen  your  b-lood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid, .  an  important  protein  derived  from 
natural  wheat  gluten,  is  also  included  in  Vitasafe  Cap¬ 
sules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula,  each  capsule 
now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is  available 
nowhere  else  at  this  price! 

WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

As  your  own  doctor-  will  tell  you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,'  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  for  proper  health  . . .  but  some  people  actually 
need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 


Research  Council.  If  you  tire  easily  ...  if  you  work  under 
pressure,  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  worry  and  other 
strains  . .  .  then  you  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  needs 
this  extra  supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case,  VITASAFE 
C.F.  CAPSULES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered” 
—because  they  contain  the  most  frequently  recommended 
food  supplement  formula  for  people  in  this  category! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  vitamin  and  mineral  to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  . . .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
TRY  A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  — FREE  l 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . . .  that  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 
the  same  feeling  of  improved  well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  were  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don’t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  of 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  30-day  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  you  will  also  receive  complete  de¬ 
tails  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
capsules  for  two  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
simply  return  the  handy  card  that  comes  with  your 
free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it’s 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  auto-, 
matically  and  on  time  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low, 
money-saving  price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  (plus  a  few 
cents  shipping)  —  a  saving  of  45%.  Mail  coupon  now! 

SPECIAL  PLAN  FdRlTOMEN 

Women  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  ■ vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  attention. 
Just  have  her  check  the  “ Womens  Plan”  box  in  the 
coupon. 


Matt  Coupon  To  VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  .43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  % 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  1860  Broadway  at  Columhus  Circle 
®  vitasafe"  reg.T.M.  IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario  ©1958  vitasafe corp. 
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BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  on  ABC  television.  Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Robber  Company 
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Interesting  Facts 
On  "Penn's  Woods" 

A  46-page  illustrated  booklet,  “The 
Timber  Resources  of  Pennsylvania” 
has  just  been  published  by  the  U.  g 
Forest  Service’s  Northeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station.  For  anyone  who 
wants  to  have  up-to-date  statistics  on 
Pennsylvania’s  forest  land  and  vol¬ 
ume  and  quality  of  its  standing  tim¬ 
ber,  he  will  find  all  this  information, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  in  this  book¬ 
let.  The  fact  that  there  are  still  15 
million  acres  of  forest  land  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  indicates  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  reason  for  Charles  II’s  I 
1681  grant  to  William  Penn  being 
characterized  as  “Penn’s  Woods.” 

Some  78  per  cent  of  this  forest 
land  is  owned  privately  —  12  million 
acres  —  and  of  this  total,  farmers 
make  up  the  largest  single  ownership  j 
class  with  three  million  forest  acres.  I 

The  hardwoods  predominate  over¬ 
whelmingly,  the  most  common  being 
red  oak.  Hemlock  is  the  most  conn 
monly  cut  softwood.  Statistics  on 
poletimber  and  sawtimber  trees  are 
furnished,  also  sawlog  volume. 

Copies  of  “The  Timber  Resources  I 
of  Pennsylvania”  can  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  102 
Motors  Ave.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


Firestone  Rubber-X! 

Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires; 
gives  you  longer  tread  life.  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  body  gives 
maximum  impact  protection. 

New  Low  Cost  and  Easy  Terms! 

Compare  .  .  .  you  II  find  that  no  other  traction  truck  tire  gives  so  much  for  so 
low  a  price.  See  the  new  All  Traction*  at  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


FFA  Cooperative 
Activity  Contest 


A  national  award  on  cooperative 
activity  will  this  year  again  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapter.  The  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Cooperation  and  farmer 
cooperatives  are  the  sponsors.  FFA 
chapters  interested  in  the  award 
should  submit  reports,  not  exceeding 
1,000  words  and  with  three  to  10 
cooperative  activity  pictures,  early  to 
their  state  supervisor  of  vocational 
agriculture  so  that  those  he  selects 
as  being  eligible  for  regional  and 
national  awards  can  be  sent  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Cooperation  by  June 
30.  The  advisor  and  four  members 
of  the  four  winning  regional  chap¬ 
ters  will  receive  expense-paid  trips 
to  AIC  summer  session,  plus  plaques; 
they  will  be  eligible  for  the  national 
honor. 

Reports  will  be  scored  on  the  basis 
of  the  systematic  instruction  devoted 
by  the  FFA  chapter  to  types  of  farm 
businesses  in  its  community,  includ¬ 
ing  farmer  cooperatives,  and  of  the 
cooperative  activities  of  the  chapter 
and  its  members.  Full  details  of  the 
competition  may  be  obtained  by  re¬ 
quest  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation,  744  Jackson  Place  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


INCOME  OF  FARM  OPERATORS 


NEW  ALL  TRACTION* 


^Firestone  T.M. 


The 


Look  what  you  get  in  this  new  Firestone 

ALL  TRACTION  TRUCK  TIRE 

for  only  $7275! 


Famous  Deep  All  Traction  Tread! 

Double  duty  design:  Rugged  traction  bars  grip  and  hold  in  the  soggiest 
soil — deliver  top  mileage,  smooth-running  highway  service. 


fFor  size  8.25-20  10  ply,  plus  tax  and 
retreadable  trade-in. 

Also  available  in  7.50-20,  9.00-20  and  10.00-20. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  new  tower  silo , 

new  ideas  and  equipment 


Let  the  Cattle  Self -Feed  on 


By  MARK  E.  SINGLEY 

DREAMS  of  self-feeding  followed  close¬ 
ly  upon  the  invention  of  the  round 
tower  silo  in  1882.  In  a  few  years, 
patents  were  issued  for  components 
that  would  enable  cattle  to  feed 
themselves.  Didn’t  most  bins  unload  from  the 
bottom?  Isn’t  a  silo  essentially  a  storage  bin? 
The  potential  of  these  plans  was  great.  But  so 
were  the  problems,  and  practical  success 
eluded  them  all. 

Getting  out  silage  is  hard  work.  The  sensible 
approach  is  to  eliminate  it  or  reduce  it  by 
mechanization.  The  latter  has  been  achieved 
by  devices  that  gather  silage  from  the  top 
and  then  blow  or  elevate  it  to  the  chute  where 
it  falls  to  carts  or  conveyors.  These  have  proved 
very  practical  in  making  silage  feeding  easier 
and  more  efficient.  There  are  today,  however, 
silos  that  unload  and  feed  from  the  bottom. 
The  so-called  Harvestore  is  very  popular;  “the 
silage  with  the  hole  in  the  middle”,  hereafter 
described,  may  achieve  wide  acceptance,  too. 
For  direct  feeding  at  the  bottom,  the  silo  we 
have  developed  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  offers  great  promise.  Energy  from 
elevation  of  the  silage  does  the  work. 

Artificial,  Elevated  Silo  Floor 

In  this  self-feeder  silo,  a  large  central  cone 
in  the  bottom  shunts  silage  out  to  the  cattle  as 
it  descends.  A  small  cone  on  top  prevents  the 
silage  from  actually  resting  on  the  lower  cone. 
The  silage  thus  does  not  pack  so  tightly  that 
cattle  cannot  pull  it  free. 

Above  the  feed  openings  are  baffles  extend¬ 
ing  several  inches  into  the  silo.  Passing 
through  each  baffle  are  two  sleeves  about  eight 
inches  apart  vertically.  Steel  pins  fit  into  these 
and  control  the  descent  of  the  silage. 

Before  the  silo  is  filled,  the  pins  are  inserted 
through  the  bottom  sleeves,  the  upper  cone  is 
positioned  above  the  lower  cone,  and  the  feed 
openings  are  closed  with  plastic  film.  When 
the  silo  is  filled,  the  baffles  and  pins  support 
the  silage  around  the  edges  and  the  secondary 
cone  supports  it  in  the  center.  In  effect,  they 
create  an  artificial  floor  above  the  feed  open¬ 
ings. 

Any  material  that  falls  past  the  pins,  baffles 
and  upper  cone  into  the  base  is  quickly  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  cattle  when  the  silo  is  opened. 
Then,  the  upper  cone  is  released  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  silage  descends  and  becomes  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  baffles  and  pins.  To  let  the  si¬ 
lage  into  the  manger  created  by  the  lower 
cone  and  the  outside  curb  of  the  silo  base, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  adjustment  of  the  pins. 

As  each  pin  is  withdrawn  by  a  hydraulic 
jack,  silage  that  it  supports  drops  into  the 
manger.  If  it  does  not  drop  immediately,  the 
pin  is  pushed  into  the  silage  through  the  sleeve 
above.  This  breaks  the  silage  free,  and  the  pin 
is  returned  to  the  lower  sleeve. 

Pins  Control  the  Silage  Supply 

The  amount  and  location  of  silage  that  drops 
are  determined  by  how  many  and  which  of 
the  pins  are  worked.  Each  controls  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  silage,  of  course;  but  several  are 
withdrawn,  and  material  farther  in  also  loosens 
and  falls  free.  The  silage  falls  periodically  until 
the  whole  mass  becomes  stable  again.  Then 
other  pins  must  be  moved.  The  pins  and 
baffles  are  low  enough  so  that  the  silage  sus¬ 
pends  within  reach  of  the  cattle. 

The  combination  of  pins  and  baffles  creates 
a  horizontal  squeeze  that  breaks  up  the  silage 
mass  and  at  the  same  time  separates  it  into 
layers.  When  a  pin  is  pulled,  part  of  a  layer 
drops.  When  the  silage  settles  down  on  the 
returned  pin,  it  is  squeezed  together  by  the 
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baffles.  This  causes  it  to  separate  into  in¬ 
dividual  pieces. 

About  five  minutes’  time  is  required  to  move 
each  of  the  18  pins  in  a  16-foot  silo.  How  many 
to  move  each  day  depends  on  the  number  of 
animals  being  fed.  Even  though  only  36  head 
can  self-feed  at  once,  a  16-foot  diameter  silo 
can  serve  100  or  more  animals.  At  least  three 
animals  can  satisfactorily  use  the  space  avail¬ 
able  for  one  at  a  time.  Silos  of  this  kind  have 
been  completely  fed  out  to  100  head  of  cattle 
with  fewer  than  30  man  hours  of  labor.  The 
labor  required  with  the  silo  comes  to  as  little 
as  five  minutes  per  day.  The  silo  bases  are  now 
commercially  available;  most  any  silo  can  be 
used  with  them. 

What  happens  to  the  silage  in  freezing  wea¬ 
ther?  Very  little.  If  the  silo  is  placed  in  a 
sheltered  location  open  to  the  south,  little  if 
any  difficulty  in  feeding  is  experienced.  Al¬ 
most  any  location  that  provides  desirable  pro¬ 


tection  for  cattle  is  appropriate  for  the  silo. 
Animal  heat  no  doubt  helps  keep  the  silage 
descending. 

Two  of  these  self-feeder  silos  are  located  in 
New  York.  One  belongs  to  Leroy  H.  Camp  of 
New  Berlin,  Chenango  County,  and  the  other 
to  Ward  Newman,  Romulus,  Seneca  County. 
Paul  Mazur  has  used  them  successfully  at  his 
Fiddler’s  Creek  Farm  in  Titusville,  Mercer  Co., 
N.  J.  In  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  they  are  quite 
popular.  They  have  also  been  installed  on  farms 
in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Ohio.  Used  predomi¬ 
nately  on  dairy  farms  thus  far,  they  are  also 
quite  suitable  for  beef. 

Now  that  the  self-feeder  silo  actually  exists, 
more  versatility  and  better  performance  are 
already  in  prospect.  Definite  safeguards  against 
cattle  ever  being  caught  by  suddenly  descend¬ 
ing  silage  have  been  incorporated.  Self-feeding 
adaptability  will  bring  new  utility  to  the  75- 
year-old  tower  silo.  ( cont’d  on  page  6 ) 


In  this  silo  developed 
by  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  si¬ 
lage  descends  by  gravi¬ 
ty  to  built-in  manger 
at  base. 

Rutgers  University 


When  reversed,  the  3- 
hp.-motor  auger  that 
distributes  and  packs 
the  silage  gathers  it 
to  center  hole  for  de¬ 
scent  to  bottom  un¬ 
loader. 

Photos:  right  and  below 

James  M£g.  Company 


Silage  w'ith  the  hole  in  the  middle  goes  in  at  the 
top,  comes  out  at  the  bottom  and  moves  to  the 
stock  via  augers  for  self-feeding.  The  central  hole 
is  created  by  ascent  of  the  cylinder. 
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From  breeding  to  lambing,  ewes  such  as  these  good  Cheviots  at  Leesome  These  Dorset-Shropshire  ewes  and  lambs  were  off  to  a  good  spring  stanon 
Farm,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.,  should  have  as  much  pasture  as  possible,  rye  pasture  at  Edward  Mitchell’s  farm  in  Horseheads,  Chemung  Co.,  N  Y 


This  Business  of  Raising  Sheep 


Income  from  the  flock  derives  from  lambs,  wool  and  mutton.  The  manure  is  valuable,  too. 


Rounding  out  operations ,  it 
adds  much  to  farm  income . 

By  WARREN  F.  BRANNON 

MORE  and  more  sheep  are  appearing 
on  northeast  farms.  Combined 
with  most  every  type  of  farming, 
sheep  today  are  an  integral  part  of 
many  fruit,  vegetable,  poultry  and 
dairy  operations;  on  some  farms,  of  course, 
they  produce  the  entire  income.  They  are  being 
brought  into  the  yards  of  country  and  suburban 
homes,  too.  Families  like  sheep  as  pets,  as  land 
improvers  and  as  suppliers  of  meat,  wool, 
lambs  and  cash. 

A  logical  question  asked  by  many  people  is, 
“Can  I  make  money  with  sheep?”  To  most 
sheep  producers  familiar  with  both  the  on-farm 
and  general  situations,  the  answer  is  definitely 
“Yes”.  There  are  pro  and  con  arguments  on 
a  sheep  enterprise — some  people  insist  that 
the  answer  is  “No”,  but  facts  and  figures  seem 
to  leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
farmers  about  the  wisdom  of  having  one.  The 
consensus  is  that  sheep  are  a  wise  venture. 

A  good  example  of  success  with  sheep  lies 
in  the  farm  operations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Merkley  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  After  en¬ 
larging  their  egg  and  poultry  operations  to  a 
seeming  maximum,  a  review  of  the  farm’s  re¬ 
sources  indicated  that  they  were  still  not  ob¬ 
taining  all  the  income  the  place  was  capable  of 
producing.  The  poultry  farming  had  tremend¬ 
ously  increased  productivity  of  their  soil  by 
providing  much  chicken  manure  but,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  poultry  business,  the 
Merkleys  were  not  fully  utilizing  their  land, 
labor  and  buildings.  After  considering  several 
enterprises  which  could  possibly  add  to  the 
over-all  farm  income,  they  decided  on  a  flock 
of  sheep. 

Gross  Income  per  Ewe:  $32.85 

Starting  by  purchase  of  30  western  ewes  and 
breeding  them  to  a  purebred  Suffolk  ram, 
Merkley  made  much  additional  income  the  first 
year;  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  new 
enterprise.  And  he  has  been  ever  since.  During 
1958,  the  Merkleys’  65-ewe  flock  brought  in  a 
gross  lamb-and-wool  income  of  $32.85  per  ewe. 
Each  ewe  consumed  about  850  pounds  of  fair 
hay  worth  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound 
and  approximately.  100  pounds  of  grain  at  3.5 
cents;  feed  cost  totalled  $9.88  per  ewe.  There 
were  other  items  of  expense,  of  course.  But  if 
labor  comprised  47  per  cent  of  them,  as  it  has 
for  Central  New  York  sheep  farms  recently, 
and  if  the  ewes  each  required  about  seven 
hours  of  labor  per  year,  as  they  have  on  the 
New  York  farms,  Merkley  earned  more  than 
$1.50  for  every  hour  he  spent  with  the  flock. 

If  his  labor  came  to  less  than  five  hours  per 
ewe,  as  it  has  in  New  York  State’s  larger  flocks, 
his  earnings  with  sheep  were  considerably 
better  than  $2.00  per  hour.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  the  Merkleys  made  a  wise  choice  with 
their  sheep  enterprise? 

Statistics  obtained  from  a  survey  of  60  farms 
in  Central  New  York  lend  support  to  the 
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assertion,  “You  can  make  money  with  sheep.” 
Conducted  by  Cornell  University,  the  study 
took  into  account  all  possible  items  of  income 
and  expense.  In  the  12  most  profitable  flocks, 
i.e.,  the  top  20  per  cent,  the  1.27  lambs  raised 
per  ewe  weighed  105.2  pounds  at  market  and 
produced  an  income  of  $22.58  per  year.  The 
8.7  pounds  of  wool  produced  by  each  ewe 
brought  $6.14,  and  fertilizer  income  was 
credited  at  $4.90.  Gross  income  for  the  average 
ewe  in  these  good  flocks  came  to  $33.62.  For 
costs,  pasture  came  to  $2.77,  roughage  $5.12 
arid  grain  $1.49  —  a  total  of  $9.38  for  feed. 
Housing  was  $1.83,  miscellaneous  costs  includ¬ 
ing  interest,  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance, 
$6.58,  and  4.6  hours  of  $1.19-per-hour  labor, 
$5.47.  With  all  the  costs  figured  at  $23.62,  net 
income  per  ewe  came  to  $10.36  per  year.  The 
top  four  flocks  netted  $17.13  per  ewe.  With 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Merkley  find  sheep  of  fi¬ 
nancial  advantage  —  and  family  pleasure  —  at 
their  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farm. 


there  always  being  a  place  for  more  flocks  at 
the  top,  who  can  doubt  that  money  can  be 
made  on  sheep? 

With  each  ewe  turning  in  a  profit  of  $17 
per  year,  a  60-ewe  flock  would  net  better  than 
$1,000.  If  a  farrner's  sheep  buildings  and 
equipment  were  worth  about  $1,500,  as  they 
are  in  New  York,  and  if  his  foundation  ewes 
cost  an  average  of  even  $100  each,  his  return 
on  investment  would  come  to  better  than  13 
per  cent.  This  is  excellent  performance,  of 
course,  and  only  the  top  producers  can  achieve 
it.  But  many  can  certainly  do  well  enough  to 
earn  real  dividends.  Yet  a  word  of  caution  is 
perhaps  called  for,  too:  not  all  farmers  make 
money  on  sheep.  A  sheep  enterprise  requires 
just  as  much,  and  even  more,  business  acumen 
and  husbandry  ability  as  for  any  other 
class  of  livestock. 

Sheep  Farms  in  Central  New  York 

On  the  Central  New  York  sheep  farms,  the 
average  number  of  ewes  was  55,  with  a  range 
of  35  to  78.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  rams  were 
purebred,  with  Corriedale  comprising  43  per 
cent,  Suffolk  19  per  cent  and  the  rest  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Hampshire,  Dorset  and  Oxford.  There 
were  one  to  three  rams  on  each  of  the  farms. 
While  the  large  flocks  were  able  to  keep  ewes 
eight  years,  the  small  were  able  to  only  about 
five  years;  on  the  average,  15  per  cent  of  the 
ewe  flock  was  replaced  each  year.  Nearly  half 
of  the  sheep  feed  on  these  farms  was  roughage 
—  720  pounds  of  hay  and  silage  and  a  little 
under  an  acre  of  pasture  per  year.  Use  of  con¬ 
centrates  totalled  143  pounds  per  ewe  per 
year.  About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  feed  was 
home  grown.  Springs  and  streams  supplied 
water  in  Summer  and  also  for  half  of  the  flocks 
in  Winter.  An  average  of  6.8  hours  of  labor 
was  spent  (  continued  on  page  10 ) 
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There’s  Value  in  Farm  Records 


EUGENE  Erway,  a  30-year-old 
dairyman  in  Potter  County, 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  shown 
some  of  the  top  animals  in  the  past 
two  years  at  the  local  dairy  show, 
believes  that  a  farm  cannot 
have  too  many  records.  As  with 
most  dairymen.  Gene  is  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  performance  of  his  cows, 
both  in  production  and  type.  For  this 
reason,  his  herd  has  been  on  DH1A 
for  23  years,  first  as  his  father’s,  then 
as  a  partnership,  and  now  as  his  own. 
It  has  been  classified  for  many  years 
and  several  animals  from  the  herd 
have  been  shown  at  local  dairy  shows 
during  the  past  three  years.  In  1953 
the  herd  did  quite  well  production- 
wise  with  31  cows  producing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  13,163  pounds  of  milk  and  487 
pounds  of  fat.  On  the  show  circuit  in 
1958,  Gene  had  the  Grand  Champion 
Holstein  cow,  best  uddered  cow,  and 
second  best  uddered  cow  at  the  Pot¬ 
ter  County  Dairy  Show  where  over 
60  head  of  Holsteins  were  shown.  In 
December  1957,  the  Erway  herd  of 


“Dot”,  grand  champion  Holstein  at 
local  dairy  show,  is  washed  by  Gene 
Erway  prior  to  milking. 


SO  milk  cows  was  classified  with  an 
average  of  80.3  points  which  included 
three  very  good  and  18  good  pluses. 

In  addition  to  performance  records, 
Gene  also  keeps  health,  breeding, 
feeding,  and  calving  records  on  his 
cows  so  that  he  can,  by  looking  over 
his  back  records,  trace  the  entire 
history  of  the  cow  families  in  his 
herd  for  as  long  as  they  have  been 
present  under  his  management.  But 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  just  records 
on  his  cattle;  he  also  keeps  records 
on  his  fields  and  crops,  fertilization 
■program  machinery,  income  and  ex¬ 
pense.  These  records  include  ferti: 
lizer  and  lime  applications,  crops  and 
approximate  yields,  and  any  particu¬ 
lar  notes  of  interest  on  the  field  or 
crop.  Machinery  records  pertain  pri¬ 
marily  to  repairs,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  on  each  piece  of  farm 
equipment.  His  income  and  expense 
records  consist  of  keeping  a  farm 
account  book. 


Gene  Erway  owns  425  acres  of 
which  130  acres  are  tillable,  with  200 
acres  of  woodlot.  In  addition,  in  1958 
he  leased  30  acres  of  hay  land.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  hay 
land  is  either  alfalfa  mixed  with 
brome,  ladino  clover  and  orchard 
grass  or  straight  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
His  most  productive  alfalfas  are 
DuPuits  and  Vernal  with  DuPuits  in 
short  rotation  fields  and  Vernal  in 
the  more  permanent  stands.  His  real 
permanent  fields  are  sown  to  birds¬ 
foot.  The  yields  run  from  a  ton  and 
a  half  on  the  alfalfa  fields  cut  once 
for  hay  to  three  ton  on  those  cut 
three  times.  Some  of  his  hay  fields 
are  cut  for  grass  silage  depending  on 
the  weather  and  conditions  as  to 
whether  this  is  first  or  second  cutting. 
All  hay  for  milking  animals  and 
small  calves  is  stored  in  a  50  foot  x  60 
foot  hay  barn  with  a  self-feeding 
hay  rack  on  one  side.  Silage 
is  put  in  a  110-Toot-long  bunk  silo 
and  fed  on  a  wagon.  Besides  grass, 
oats  and  corn  are  ensiled  into  the 
same  silo.  In  the  Summer,  the  cows 
pasture  on  nine  to  15  acres  of  alfalfa 
or  birdsfoot  depending  on  the  year 
until  mid-June  when  they  go  into 
dry  lot  feeding  and  are  fed  green 
chop  forages  until  mid-September 
when  one  of  the  hay  fields  near  the 
barn  is  ready  for  pasturing.  The 
green  chop  or  “zero”  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  has  proven  quite  successful  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Gene  has  some  65  head  of  Hol¬ 
steins,  of  which  he  owns  all  but  13 
which  he  leases  from  his  father.  Of 
the  65,  43  are  milking  animals.  These 
milk  cows  consume  on  the  average 
about  40  pounds  of  silage,  20  pounds 
of  hay,  and  a  one  to  four  pounds 
grain  ration  every  day.  Four  years 
ago  the  modern  stanchion  barn, 
owned  by  his  father  and  himself, 
burned  to  the  ground  so  they  are 
now  housed  in  a  new  loose  housing 
set  up  with  a  4-stall  milking  parlor 
and  a  bulk  feed  bin.  Gene  says  there 
are  desirable  points  for  both  types 
of  housing  but  he  is  talking  about 
expanding  his  pen  stable. 

Besides  the  responsibilities  of  his 
farming  operation  which  he  does 
alone  except  for  harvest  time  help 
and  the  assistance  of  his  oldest  son, 
8-year-old  Dana,  Gene  is  in  many 
community  and  county  activities.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Association  of  Potter  County 
since  1951. 

John  Brockett,  Jr. 


*a  is  the  milk  house  with  milking  parlor  and  to  the  rear  the  overhead 
bulk  grain  bin  at  Erway  Holstein  Farms,  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania. 
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Arch  Frame  Machine  Shed  Design  No.  3223 


This  design  features  large  doors  which  allow  maximum 
"drive-through”  use.  Exterior  is  durable,  vertical  drop  siding. 


These  buildings  show  why 

/.miMistife  fdealMMal 

for  farm  construction 


The  buildings  illustrated  here 
show  how  modern  engineering 
and  modern  lumber  products 
make  farming  easier,  more  prof¬ 
itable,  and  more  enjoyable. 

For  example,  on  the  machine 
shed  above,  rafters  and  studs  of 
the  arch  frame  are  assembled  on 
the  ground,  then  anchored  to  the 
foundation  to  form  a  single,  stur¬ 
dy  framing  unit.  High  clearance 
and  post-free  interior  make  it 
easy  to  store  even  your  biggest 
farm  implements. 

The  cattle  shed  features  fast 
construction.  It  is  easy  to  clean. 
Economical,  easy-to-apply  ply¬ 
wood  panels  provide  a  durable, 
rigid  roof.  The  interior  is  large 
and  post-free,  permitting  clean¬ 
ing  with  a  tractor  loader. 

The  laying  house  is  designed 
for  automatic  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing,  and  mechanical  cleaning. 
Wood  siding  assures  a  warm,  dry 
interior  which  is  so  essential  to 
high  egg  production. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  modern  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  and  modern  lumber 
products  give  farmers  long  last¬ 
ing  buildings,  with  lower  costs  per 
year  of  use. 

Your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer  has  scores  of  de¬ 
signs  for  modern  farm  buildings. 
Ask  to  see  them  the  next  time 
you  are  in  his  lumber  yard. 


One-Story 
Laying  House 
Design  No.  1458 

This  laying  house  is 
designed  for  handling 
a  maximum  number 
of  birds  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  labor. 
Both  feed  room  and 
egg  cooling  room  are 
included. 


Weyerhaeuser  ^square 


LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  PRODUCTS 


Symbol^of  Value:  The  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  trademark 
stands  for  lumber  that  is  preci¬ 
sion  manufactured,  carefully 
graded,  and  scientifically  sea¬ 
soned.  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  is  available  in  standard 
lengths  and  sizes  so  that  it  goes 
into  construction  without  need¬ 
less  sawing  and  fitting.  This  saves 
building  time  and  substantially 
reduces  material  waste.  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Lumber  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  choice  of  species  and 
grades  to  meet  every  structural 
and  budget  requirement. 

Engineered  Building  Designs:  Plan 

books  illustrating  various  types 
of  Weyerhaeuser  engineered 
farm  buildings  are  available.  See 
your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer,  or  write  us. 
Simply  indicate  the  type  of  build¬ 
ing  or  equipment  in  which  you 
are  interested. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 


2584  First  National  Bank  Building  *  St,  Paul  1#  Minnesota 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  FARM 

WITH  THE 

BARN  CLEANER 


ELIMINATE  THE  DRUDGERY  OF  MANUAL  CLEANING 

If  you  are  rebuilding  or  remodeling,  why  not  eliminate  the 
messy,  time  consuming  chore  of  manual  cleaning.  A  Badger 
will  clean  your  barn  in  minutes,  help  eliminate  your  hired  man 
problem  and  give  you  more  time  for  productive  farming.  Let  a 
Badger  specialist  show  you  how  you  can  go  modern  .  .  .  with 
a  Badger  Barn  Cleaner. 


THE  MODEL  400 

Design,  quality  and  workmanship  put  this 
transmission  ahead  of  all  others.  It  is  a 
straight  spur  gear  transmission  designed 
for  maximum  efficiency.  The  ease  of 
maintenance  and  lubrication  are  among 
the  features  of  this  unit.  Years  of  depend¬ 
able  service  have  proven  this  to  be 
America's  No.  1  Barn  cleaner. 


TIP  BACK  COVERS 
ALLOW  EASY 
MAINTENANCE 


UP  TO  50% 
FASTER 


THE  MODEL  200 

The  efficiency  and  durability  of  this  model 
surpasses  any  other  transmission  in  its 
class.  It  is  designed  and  engineered  for 
the  average  farm,  and  is  economically 
priced.  It  will  give  years  of  trouble  free 
service.  Discover  the  advantages  of  push¬ 
button  cleaning. 


You  can  modernize  your  feeding  set-up 
with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  Increase  your  herd,  increase  your 
profits,  with  no  increase  in  labor.  Badger 
offers  3  types  of  bunk  feeders,  the  Auger 
Feeder,  the  Round  the  Silo  Feeder  and 
the  new  Tube  Feeder.  Investigate  today. 

DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  0 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


MEYER  BaEe  LOADER 


in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9". 

f  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
*■  '  *  (.  and  prices  Today!  * 

MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1362, MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  lambs 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


Modern,  elastic  ring  method.  One  man,  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1:  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  RNY,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  and  UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 


Catches 

More! 

Easy 

To 

Use 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons 
without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are 
released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give  animal 
confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or  springs  to 
break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  for 
valuable  FREE  40-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets 
illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

H  A  VAH  ART,-  f05-P  "WATER  ~Sf7T  OS  SUN  rNG0N~Y ! 

Flease  send  me  Free  40-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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GREAT 

for 

GRASS 

AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  . 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  BoxC-419,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Introducing  the  NEW 

HAHN  MODEL  66 

16"  ROTARY  TILLER 

Today’s  Highest-Quality 
Low-Priced  Tiller! 
GUARANTEED  ONE  FULL  YEAR! 


I 


Even  a  child  can  till  or  cul¬ 
tivate  tough  soil  with  a  light, 
ideally  balanced  HAHN  Tiileri 
Many  plus-value  features  such 
as:  easy-to-reach  controls; 

self-sharpening,  double-end 
tines  (work  6"  deep);  belt- 
drive  —  spring-tension  idler; 
extension  tines  to  24"  ond 
furrower  attachment,  optional. 
Model  77  also  available  for 
extra-rugged  service  on  larger 
tracts. 


AS  LOW  AS 

$11995 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE 
DATA  ON  TODAY’S  TOP-VALUE 
TILLERS  and  MULTI-JOB  TRACTORS! 

DEPT.  RN-49 
EVANSVILLE  12,  IND. 


HAHN, inc. 


A  lower  cone  in  the  New  Jersey  silo 
shunts  silage  to  cattle  for  feeding. 


Self -Feeding 
on  Silage 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

“The  silage  with  the  hole  in  the 
middle”  should  further  rejuven¬ 
ate  the  tower  silo.  It,  too,  is  removed 
at  the  bottom  and  then  self-fed  to 
the  livestock. 


Developed  by  James  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  new  silo  system 
features  a  six-foot-long  steel  cylinder 
which  during  filling  forms  a  perma¬ 
nent  24-inch  center  hole  through  the 
entire  depth  of  the  silage.  During 
feeding,  the  silage  is  augered  to  this 
hole  for  descent  by  gravity  onto  an 
elevator  drag  at  the  bottom.  The  en¬ 
tire  process  is  powered  by  electric 
motors  which  the  farmer  actuates  by 
conveniently  located  switches.  Eagle 
Silos  of  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  also  offers  a 
center-chute  silo  for  sale. 

While  the  new  system  is  said  to  be 
especially  adaptable  for  big-diameter 
tub  silos,  it  has  worked  very  well  in 
a  20-foot  model  of  a  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer.  Cyrus  Walker  of  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  finds  his  grass  silage  im¬ 
proved,  too,  because  of  “universal 
distribution”.  Earlier  experiencing 
“too  much  or  too  little  pasture”,  he 
has  now  gone  to  zero  grazing  and 
year-round  self-feeding  of  silage.  The 
cost  of  the  complete  doughnut-hole 
auger-feeder  installation  on  his  20- 
milker  farm  came  to  approximately 
$3,000. 

Grass  and  corn  are  distributed 
evenly  during  filling  by  a  spinner,  or 
a  cone,  toward  the  top  of  the  silo  and 
by  the  auger  on  the  surface  of  the 
silage.  The  auger  packs  it  firmly, 
too,  and  as  the  central  cylinder  is 
gradually  hoisted  during  filling — it  is 
suspended  from  a  silo-top  tripod,  the 
hole  in  the  middle  remains.  The  uni¬ 
form  distribution  of  the  silage  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  system  is  said  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  beneficial  for  20-foot-plus  di¬ 
ameter  silos. 

For  feeding,  the  steel  cylinder  is 
hung  out  of  the  way  at  the  top  of 
the  silo  and  the  auger  is  run  in  re¬ 
verse  direction.  No  blower  is  needed. 
The  silage  gathers  toward  the  center, 
falls  down  the  hole  onto  the  elevator 
drag  and  then  moves  out  via  the  self¬ 
feeding  system.  Feeding  off  of  two 
inches  of  silage  per  day  is  said  to 
preclude  spoilage. 


eeiore  mnng,  tne  JNew  Jersey  silo  is 
sealed  off  with  plastic  and  snow-fence, 


This  is  the  design  for  the  self-feeding 
silo  developed  at  Rutgers. 


Silage  “with  the  hole  in  the  middle” 
goes  out  the  bottom  onto  the  feeder. 


Silage  is  carried  by  augers  to  cattle 
anywhere  in  the  barnyard  or  barn. 


Base-unloading  air-tight  steel  silos 
such  as  this  on  Daniel  McKeon’s 
farm  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  are  often 
rigged  for  self-feeding  of  cattle. 


The  tripod  atop  the  20x40-foot  silo  is  a  sign  of  “doughnut-hole”  silage  on 
the  farm  of  Cyrus  Walker,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wise. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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It  is  now  entirely  possible  that 
there  will  be  another  probe  as  to 
why  there  is  so  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
their  products  and  the  prices  house¬ 
wives  pay  at  the  store  for  the  same 
products.  The  House,  in  a  little- 
noticed  action,  authorized  its  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  to  conduct  such 
an  investigation. 

These  proceedings  have  been  quite 
frequent  on  the  Washington  scene 
but  have  usually  generated  more 
heat  than  light.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  House  group  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  its  only  city  Congress¬ 
man,  Victor  Anfuso  (D.,  N.  Y.),  al¬ 
ready  covered  the  ground.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  made  two 
separate  studies.  USDA  called  on 
food  processors  for  an  explanation 
a  while  back. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  inquiries 
was  a  processor  explanation  that 
costs  between  the  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  constantly  rise — labor,  ma¬ 
terial  and  transportation  costs  in 
particular.  Apparently  established 
was  that  any  rise  of  one  cent  in 
prices  paid  to  farmers  results  in  a 
two-cent  increase  in  retail  and  that, 
when  farmers  are  paid  a  penny  less, 
consumers  still  pay  a  penny  more. 
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Very  much  as  expected,  the  shift 
is  to  corn.  That  is  the  gist  of  USDA’s 
report  on  prospective  crop  plantings. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  still 
remains  calm  and  confident  with  his 
new  corn  program  which  ends  all 
planting  restrictions  while  guaran¬ 
teeing  any  farmer  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  a  minimum  price 
greater  than  most  farmers  got  last 
year. 

The  report  shows  that  farmers 
have  shifted  out  of  oats,  hay,  sor¬ 
ghums  and  oats  as  well  as  soybeans. 
But  corn  plantings  are  expected  to 
hit  84  million  acres,  12  per  cent  more 
than  in  1958,  three  per  cent  above 
the  average  of  the  most  recent  10 
years,  and  the  largest  total  since 
1949.  According  to  USDA’s  own  fig¬ 
ures,  relatively  poor  per-acre  yields 
would  still  pour  out  almost  as  much 
corn  as  last  year’s  3,800  million 
bushel  record  crop.  Actually,  pros¬ 
pects  point  to  the  first  4-billion 
bushel  corn  crop  and  extra  good 
weather,  such  as  last  year’s,  could 
set  a  fantastic  record. 

Hs  *  *  *  * 

“The  potato  growers  are  out  in 
orbit  and  circling  so  that  they  are 
now  dizzy.”  That  statement  came,  not 
from  a  critic  of  potato  growers,  but 
from  the  executive  director  of  their 
own  National  Potato  Council,  A.  E. 
Mercker. 


This  13-yr.old  Guernsey  is  still  giv- 
ln§  10  to  12  qts.  of  milk  a  day.  Her 
owner  is  Mrs.  Fred  Simpson  of 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
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Mercker  called  on  the  25,000 
growers,  who  plant  10  or  more  acres 
of  spuds  and  who  produce  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop,  to  come  down 
out  of  the  clouds  and  observe  the 
USDA  planting  guides.  He  said  the 
1958  crop  was  sufficient  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  210  million  people,  and 
urged  USDA’s  recommended  acre¬ 
age  reductions  of  16  per  cent  in  the 
early  States,  eight  per  cent  in  the 
summer  States  and  12  per  cent  in 
the  fall  States.  Harry  Lando 


Vaccination  vs.  Mastitis 

The  Staphyloccus  aureus  bacteria 
that  is  now  causing  so  many  cases 
of  mastitis  may  possibly  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  vaccination  of  cows.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  L.  W.  Slanetz  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  dairy  cows  can  possibly 
be  kept  free  of  staph-caused  mastitis 
by  intramuscular  injection  of  a  tox¬ 
oid  vaccine.  Vaccinated  cows  show 
more  resistance,  Dr.  Slanetz  declared 
at  the  University’s  recent  herd  health 
conference,  and  well  established  in¬ 
fection  has  been  cured.  Cows  in  his 
tests  were  injected  at  a  four-week 
interval,  then  with  a  booster  shot 
six  months  later. 


Dr.  N.W.  Pieper,  Middletown,  Conn., 
veterinarian,  declared  that  the  job 
of  licking  mastitis  is  half  done  if 
you  treat  first  calf  heifers.  Infection 
can  be  eliminated  in  65  per  cent  of 
their  cases,  he  said,  but  only  in  20 
per  cent  of  older  animals’.  Because 
a  herd  never  exposed  to  mastitis 
“can  break  all  to  pieces  once  infec¬ 
tion  sets  in,”  Dr.  Pieper  recom¬ 
mended  periodic  checking  of  quar¬ 
ters  by  laboratory  analysis.  While  he 
would  then  treat  infected  quarters 
with  various  drugs,  he  was  averse  to 
indiscriminate  use  of  antibiotics. 
They  do  not  control  mastitis  caused 
by  yeasts,  he  inferred,  and  these  are 
permanently  damaging  some  udders. 

H.  W.  Corrow 


The  "mainline”  fo  dairy 
prosperity  . . . 


Straight-line  Policy 
and  United  Action! 


There’s  just  one  basic  reason  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  join  a  cooperative  —  to 
help  improve  the  price  he  gets  for  his  product. 

He  hopes  that  by  joining  with  other  farmers  his  voice  will  be  amplified,  his 
influence  enlarged.  He  hopes  that  together  they  can  improve  their  market, 
increase  their  sales  AND  RAISE  THEIR  PRICE. 

Together,  dairy  farmers  can  achieve  this  objective.  But  only  if  their  co¬ 
operative  organization  is  free  from  conflicts  of  interest  ...  only  if  they  can 
keep  their  eye  on  the  single  goal:  Higher  Milk  Prices. 

As  a  purely  bargaining  cooperative,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  can  and  does 
keep  its  eye  on  the  goal  of  higher  prices.  It  has  a  record  of  achievement 
©f  improved  prices,  often  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  handler-type 
cooperatives. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  advantages  of  Eastern  are  available  to  smaller 
cooperative  groups.  In  the  interest  of  building  a  single,  more  influential 
bargaining  organization,  Eastern  has  reorganized  to  permit  bargaining 
cooperatives'  to  affiliate  with  Eastern.  The  only  requirements  are: 

1.  The  cooperative  must  be  sincerely  interested  in  improving  prices 
to  -the  majority  of  dairy  farmers. 

2.  The  cooperative  must  be  a  genuine  bargaining  cooperative  like 
Eastern,  dedicated  to  a  straight-line  policy  and  free  from  handler- 
type  influences. 

If  your  cooperative  can  meet  these  qualifications,  it  is  eligible  to  affiliate 
with  Eastern  Milk  Producers  —  the  only  qualified  Order  27  cooperative 
organization  with  undivided  loyalty  to  farmers  supplying  proprietary  milk 
dealers. 

For  straight-line  policy  and  united  action  on  the  mainline  to  dairy  pros¬ 
perity,  join  your  neighbors  .  .  .  join  Eastern  Milk  Producers.  Contact  your 
area  Eastern  Field  Representative,  or  write  direct  to  Eastern,  Kinne  Road, 
East  Syracuse,  New  York. 


sy  MilJz  Psuxlucete- 

esiatiue  Addoucicdion  Pnc. 


The  Progressive, 
Effective  Co-op 
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4AY  CONDITIONER 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
With  Added  Income 


AGREE  The  BRADY 


!  Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
!  the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 

I 

!  NAME _ _ _ 

I 

|  R.  R.  &  BOX  NO _ _ _ 

I 

!  CITY _ STATE _ 


Mfg.  by  BRADY  MFG.  CORP. 


DEPT.  RNY-4  BOX  1456,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


New  York-New  England  Distributors: 
EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  162,  EASTWOOD  STATION 
SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


NOW  you  can  AFFORD 


■  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.  ■ 

912  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  III.  tgypy  JJ 

J  S6h<J  FREE  descriptive  folder,  details  about  J 

■  Glencoe  Truck  Hoists.  m 

*  Name -  | 

■  RFD  or  Street _  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  Town _  State _  ■ 


with  this  New 


TRUCK 

HOIST 


These  new  low  cost  truck  hoists  save  you  money  — 
when  you  buy  —  when  they  are  installed  and  in 
upkeep.  Famous  for  ruggedness  and  simplicity.  Ideal 
replacement  for  old,  troublesome  hoist  of  small 
capacity.  Mount  on  any  1-ton  or  bigger  truck  with 
flat  bed,  grain  or  stake  body.  Big,  3  stage  12  ton 
hydraulic  telescopic  hoist  weighs  only  375  lbs. 
Extra  heavy  duty  4  stage  telescopic  hoists  for  6 
wheelers  and  heavier  trucks  —  up  to  20  ton  capacity. 


Jamm 


You  get  sure,  economical  trouble-free 
operation  with  the  big  7'  capacity  1959 
BRADY  that  dries  hay  faster  with  little 
leaf  loss.  Brady  Crimping  action  seals- 
in  valuable  proteins.  Cattle  thrive  on 
BRADY  conditioned  hay  that’s  as  field- 

green  in  winter 
as  the  day  it's 
cut.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


CRIMPING 

ACTION 

Quickens  Drying 
Makes  Hay 
MORE 
PALATABLE 


PT7T 

Ik?'  4  r7 

mi 


4' 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS-WOUNDS 
CRACKED  TEATS-CHAPPING 


ointment  w 
4  peftjf0*  IT’S  LANTISEPTIC  / 

RICH  SOFTENING  SOOTHING  HEALP! 
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Raising  Dairy  Goats 


A  very  economical  milk  supply  for 
country  people  can  come  from  the 
dairy  goat.  The  female  is  very 
clean,  has  no  odor,  is  very  gentle, 
a  wonderful  pet,  does  not  eat  tin 
cans  —  but  likes  the  glue  on  labels, 
and  can  easily  be  managed  by  chil¬ 
dren.  Goats  are  a  good  means  to  give 
children  a  little  responsibility  while 
keeping  them  busy  with  something 
worthwhile. 

With  feed  at  $80  per  ton,  two 
pounds  per  day  —  a  pound  coffee 
can  seems  to  be  the  universal  feed 
measure  at  each  end  of  the  day  for 
one  day  for  one  goat  —  amounts  to 
eight  cents.  With  hay  at  $25  per  ton, 
she  will  scarcely  eat  five  cents  worth 
per  day,  or  a  total  of  13  cents  per 
day  for  all  her  feed.  In  return,  she 
will  give  a  minimum  of  two  quarts  of 
very  wholesome  milk  each  day  for 
six  months  after  freshening  and  a 
quart  per  day  for  the  next  four 
months.  This  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  pounds,  or  500  quarts 
in  a  lactation  of  ten  months.  This 
would  be  about  $125  worth  of  milk. 
Even  if  all  feed  were  purchased  it 
would  come  to  less  than  $50,  so 
the  profit  would  be  at  least  $75. 
Moreover,  in  Summer  and  Fall  she 
could  eat  garden  surplus.  This  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate;  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  goats  to  produce  be¬ 
tween  2,000  and  3,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year,  and  there  are  several  rec¬ 
ords  as  high  as  4,000  pounds.  If  the 
goat  were  a  real  quality  animal,  her 
offspring,  if  sold,  should  bring  in 
nearly  enough  to  feed  her.  Registered 
goats  are  as  inexpensive  to  house  as 
grade  goats,  and  they  cost  no  more 
to  feed. 

Goats  are  affectionate  and  gregar¬ 
ious,  and  they  do  not  do  well  alone. 


Two  goats  together  are  more  con¬ 
tented  and  therefore  produce  better. 
With  two,  one  can  be  bred  to  kid 
early  and  the  other  late,  insuring 
and  even  milk  supply.  The  breeding 
season  is  from  September  to  Febru¬ 
ary.  Goats  do  not  need  elaborate 
housing,  but  it  must  be  dry  and  free 
from  drafts.  They  do  their  best  when 
tethered  out. 

There  are  four  chief  breeds  of 
goats.  The  Saanen,  pure  white,  origi¬ 
nated  in  Switzerland.  The  Toggen- 
burg,  brown  with  a  white  stripe  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  white  legs  to 
the  knees,  and  hocks,  is  also  from 
Switzerland.  Alpines,  which  came 
from  the  French  side  of  the  Alps, 


Willet  Randall.  N.  Creek,  N.  Y. 


This  dry  Nubian  doe  is  typical  of  her 
breed:  large,  with  well-sprung  ribs,  a 
Roman  nose,  and  a  large  and  bal¬ 
anced  udder. 

are  of  several  colors,  viz.  Cou  Blanc, 
Cou  Noir,  Cou  Clair,  Charmoise.  Nu¬ 
bians  are  the  long-eared  variety,  not 
as  high  producers  as  others,  but  they 
give  richer  milk.  They  come  in  al¬ 
most  any  color  or  combination. 

Dairy  goats  make  a  very  much 
worthwhile,  inexpensive  project  for 
4-H  boys  and  girls.  R.  L.  Harris 


New  NYABC 
Semen  Preserver 

Incorporation  of  more  sugar,  a  pro¬ 
tein  nutrient  and  new  buffering  salts 
into  a  semen  diluter  has  increased 
the  rate  of  initial-service  conceptions 
in  dairy  cows  from  73  to  77  per  cent 
in  trials  by  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders  Cooperative.  Another  ser¬ 
vice  was  necessary  for  only  23  per 
cent  of  6,000  cows  inseminated  by 
the  new  mixture;  among  control  cows 
served  with  semen  extended  by  the 
previous  diluter,  27  per  cent  had  to 
be  inseminated  again. 

Since  1949,  when  the  standard  egg 
yolk-citrate-sulfanilamide  extender 
was  reinforced  with  penicillin  and 
streptomycin,  NYABC  semen  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  bred  more  than  three 
million  cows  on  first  service  at  a 
60/90-day  non-return  efficiency  rate 
of  72  per  cent.  The  hope  is  that  the 
new  extender  will  increase  this  to 
76  per  cent,  no  more  than  24  per 
cent  of  the  cows  should  then  require 
additional  service  during  the  month 
of  initial  insemination  or  the  two 
succeeding  calendar  months.  In  the 
past,  some  70  per  cent  of  repeaters 
have  been  successfully  bred  on 
second  service. 

If  the  new  extender  raises  the 
over-all  conception  rate  by  three  per 
cent,  it  will  earn  NYABC  members 
an  estimated  $300,000  per  year.  Thus, 
15,000  cows  bred  an  average  of  20 
days  earlier  would  presumably  pro¬ 


duce  at  least  20  pounds  more  milk 
per  day  fresh  than  drying  off,  or 
some  400  pounds  more  in  a  12/13- 
month  period.  Because  the  new  di¬ 
luter  also  retains  fertility  of  sperm 
for  a  longer  time — to  three  and  four 
days, '  it  will  also  afford  dairymen 
greater  selectivity  in  sires.  Semen  of 
six  Holsteins,  for  instance,  is  now 
available  each  day  for  service;  in  the 
future,  that  of  12  may  be.  Conse¬ 
quently,  up  to  90  per  cent  of  each 
sire’s  sperm  may  be  utilized  rather 
than  the  current  70  to  75  per  cent. 
With  the  superior  inheritance  now 
being  found  in  many,  if  not  most,  AB 
sires,  this  is  believed  to  be>  of  both 
genetic  and  economic  significance. 


Protein  for  Young  Cattle 

Young  calves  and  growing  unbred 
heifers  require  proportionally  much 
more  protein  for  growth  than  mature 
animals  do  for  maintenance.  The 
milk  replacers  and  milk  substitutes 
commonly  fed  to  calves  contain 
around  25  per  cent  and  23  per  cent 
of  total  protein  respectively.  Grow¬ 
ing  heifers  gain  most  cheaply,  how¬ 
ever,  on  good  quality  roughage  and 
on  pasture.  Where  the  roughage  is 
of  only  average  quality  and  pasture 
is  not  available,  however,  a  maximum 
of  three  pounds  of  concentrates  per 
head  daily  will  keep  them  growing 
well  until  first  freshening  time.  A 
12-per-cent-protein  mixture  usually 
contains  adequate  protein,  j.  g.  a. 


This 

2- way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  'and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 

end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
*  trouble. 

t  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50^ 


Dr.  Nail  lots 

MSVICAJBV 

Teat 


*  Shear  Pin — Above 


Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 

FREE 

CATTLE 

WEIGHT 

TAPE! 

ROPER  mfg 

•  CO. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 

TUDOR  &  JONES 


Weedsport,  New  York 


Quickly  extin¬ 
guishes  all 
types  of  fire® 
with  c  I  t  a  t 
water.  5  gal. 
tank  carrie9 
slung  on  back 
Pump  throws 
powerful 

stream  or 
spray.  Strong 
est  construc¬ 
tion. 

Order  this  “ONE  MAN 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
today.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Over  70 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  C0- 

LeaJers 


510  MAIN  ST. 
UTICA  2,  N.  Y, 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  frees.  8 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Frf^ 
Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20-D 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEK 
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Feeding  for  Better  Gains 

Pasturage  plus  grain  for  cattle 9 
alfalfa  silage  for  dairy  cows • 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


M 


'ONTANA  ranks  high  among 
states  producing  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  At  the  Bozeman  experi¬ 
ment  station,  Professor  F.  S.  Willson 
and  associates  in  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  department  conduct  numer¬ 
ous  experiments  with  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  animals  available. 

Fattening  cattle  on  good  pasture, 
especially  irrigated  pasture,  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  few 
years  due  to  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gains  attained. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  more 
profitable  to  allow  grain  on  good 
irrigated  pasture,  or  just  provide 
pasturage  alone,  Montana  investiga¬ 
tors  have  done  several  years’  work 
on  pasture  for  yearling  Hereford 
steers. 

The  irrigated  pasture  used  in  the 
experiments  was  fertilized  with  10 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  in  the  Fall. 
It  was  then  seeded  in  the  Spring  to 
a  mixture  of  four  pounds  each  of 
smooth  brome  grass  and  meadow 
fescue,  six  pounds  each  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass  and  orchard  grass,  and  two 
pounds  each  of  white  Dutch  and  al- 
sike  clovers.  The  charge  assigned  to 
the  pasture  during  the  trials  was 
$28  per  acre  per  grazing  season;  this 
included  the  expense  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  it,  and  involved  such 
other  items  as  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  land,  irrigation,  fencing,  labor, 
fertilizer,  seed  and  periodic  renova¬ 
tion.  The  cattle  were  grassed  each 
Summer  from  late  May  until  the 
middle  of  October. 


from  the  steers  allowed  grain  while 
on  pasture  was  $56  per  head;  from 
the  pasture-alone  steers,  it  was  $21. 

Alfalfa  Silage  vs.  Alfalfa  Hay 

Alfalfa  from  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  Montana  makes  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  winter  roughage  ration 
for  the  State’s  dairy  cows.  But  there 


has  been  a  need  for  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  comparative  nutritive 
merits  of  different  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting  it.  So  Professors  E.  P.  Smith 
and  E.  A.  Keyes  have  recently  con¬ 
ducted  an  experiment  on  the  com¬ 
parative  feeding  value  of  alfalfa 
when  harvested  and  stored  by  four 
different  methods. 

From  a  40-acre  field  in  the  Gallatin 
Valley,  alfalfa  was  harvested  as  loose, 
baled  and  chopped  hay. and  as  silage. 
The  four  crops  were  harvested  at  the 
same  time,  so  their  original  qualities 
were  the  same.  The  different  forms 
of  alfalfa  were  fed  to  four  compar¬ 
able  groups  of  Holstein  and  Jersey 
milking  cows  along  with  this  concen¬ 
trate  mixture;  ground  barley,  285 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  200;  dried  beet 
pulp,  325;  soybean  oil  meal,  175; 
steamed  bone  meal,  five;  and  salt, 
10  pounds.  The  concentrate  was  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  four 


pounds  of  milk  for  the  Holsteins 
and  one  pound  to  each  three  for  the 
Jerseys.  The  alfalfa  was  fed  three 
times  a  day  in  amounts  readily 
cleaned  up  by  the  cows. 

The  group  of  cows  fed  alfalfa 
silage  ranked  first  in  feed  efficiency, 
producing  1.74  pounds  of  four-per¬ 
cent  milk  per  pound  of  dry  nutrients 
consumed.  The  cows  fed  chopped  hay 
produced  1.4  pounds  of  milk  per 
pound  of  nutrients.  The  feed  cost  per 
hundredweight  of  four-per-cent  milk 
was  $1.60  for  the  alfalfa  silage  group, 
$2.10  for  the  chopped  hay,  $2.31  for 
the  loose  hay,  and  $2.38  for  the  baled 
hay  group. 


Carlo  M.  Paterno,  No.  Salem,  N.  Y., 
recently  sold  45  Aberdeen-Angus 
beef  breeding  cattle  from  his  Meadow 
Lane  farm  to  Robert  Schutz  Jr., 
Kingsville,  Md.  In  the  group  were 
23  heifers  and  22  brood  cows. 


13-pound  Daily  Gain 


This  Cow  has 

a  'Talking'  Stomach! 


The  20  head  of  steers  used  in  each 
grain-supplemented  lot  weighed  an 
average  of  545  pounds  at  the  start. 
After  they  had  grazed  on  a  little  less 
than  eight  acres  for  a  period  of  140 
days,  their  weight  was  902  pounds. 
They  were  fed  the  grain  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts  barley  to  one  of 
dried  molasses  beet  pulp  at  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  13  pounds  per  head  per 
day.  Minerals,  salt  and  water  were 
allowed  at  all  times.  Thirteen  steers 
finished  Choice  and  six  Good;  one 
with  a  leg  broken  in  Summer  was 
not  graded. 

In  the  pasture-only  group,  six 
steers  had  to  be  removed  in  August 
to  prevent  over-grazing  of  the  land. 
None  of  the  remaining  steers  in  this 
lot  attained  suitable  slaughter  grade, 
and  all  later  had  to  be  full-fed  grain 
in  dry  lot  for  120  days  in  order  to 
sell  to  advantage.  The  net  return 


I? 

*°r  Holsteins  at  the  Montana  Station, 
alfalfa  silage  proved  more  productive 
°f  milk  than  did  alfalfa  hay. 


How  to  find  out  about  a  cow’s 
digestive  secrets?  This  problem 
stumped  University  of  Nebraska 
physiologists  until  they  em¬ 
ployed  a  transistor-equipped 
radio  transmitter.  Because  of  the 
transistor’s  miraculously  small 
size,  the  cow  was  able  to  swallow 
the  complete  apparatus  easily 
and  harmlessly.  Now  the  radio 
signals  are  being  translated  into 
language  that  will  help  improve 
cattle-feeding  methods. 

H= 

Your  telephone  company  is 
proud  of  the  transistor,  its  many 


roles  in  agriculture,  defense,  in¬ 
dustry  and  telephone  service. 
Scientists  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  invented  the  tran¬ 
sistor  as  a  result  of  their  constant 
search  for  ways  to  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  telephone  service.  This  in¬ 
vention  was  only  a  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  research  program  at  the 
laboratories.  Carrying  on  this 
needed  research  is  a  big  program 
and  an  expensive  one.'  Yet  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  telephone  users  are 
assured  of  steadily  improving 
service  at  a  price  within  reach 
of  everyone. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


APnl  4,  1959 
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prUDEn 


CLEAR  SPAN 

FRAMES  BUILDINGS 


IDEAL  FOR  FARM  SHELTER 

and  COST  LESS  than  you  expect  to  pay! 


FOR 

MACHINE 

SHEDS 


Fruden  Products  Company 

102  Water  Street,  Evansville,  Wisconsin 


STATE 


Pruden  Clear  Span  Steel  Framed 
Buildings  are  the  economical  answer 
to  many  building  needs.  They  are 
equally  adaptable  for  warehouses, 
store  buildings,  4-H  fair  shelter, 
school  bus  garages,  etc.  —for  they 
cost  less  than  you  expect  to  pay. 
Pruden  framing  gives  you  more 
strength  with  less  steel  at  less  cost 
—expert  engineering  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Available  30  to  60  feet  wide 
—any  length.  Write  us  before  you 
decide. 


•  ! 


automatic 
cattle  feeding 

WITH  .A 

SUO 

SAVES  YOU  TIME 

and  money 


Automatic  feeding  systems  which 
deliver  silage  direct  to  feed  bunks 
from  the  silo  save  you  the  time 
and  cost  of  rehandling.  Marietta 
“Harvest  King”  silos  work  well 
with  any  automatic  feed  system. 
And  with  a  “Harvest  King”  silo 
you  are  assured  that  all  the  nu¬ 
trients  are  preserved  in  your  grass 
or  corn  silage.  Marietta’s  exclu¬ 
sive,  patented  Dur-A-Cote  in¬ 
terior  finish  effectively  seals  out 
air  and  moisture.  Mail  coupon  for 
complete  information  about  “Har¬ 
vest  King”  silo  and  Marietta’s  easy 
Financing  Plan. 


branch  offices  and 

tuc  PLANTS.  Baltimore  21,  Md., 

,nc  Charlotte  6,  N.C.,  Jamestown. 

N.Y. 


CONCRETE  (ORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Please  send  full  information  about  the  Morietfo 
"Harvest  King"  silo  and  your  easy  payment 
plan. 

Name _ _ _ - 

Address.  _ 

City, _ _ ___ 


State 


For  faslest  reply ,  pleose  send  to  office  neorest 
you. 


(~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

I  for  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  (IMS. 
AND  6ARAGES 

Easily  mctid  *Q«ick  Salivary 
Skipped  eeywteri  •  Seed  Nr  feWer 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.t 
301  2nd  St.,  Hack»nsack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  ID. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002).  ....  Id  Sq.  Ft.  |  3*,  A\  9'&  }6  ft.  widths 


4  Gouge  (.004) . 2<f.  Sq.  Ft.  I  3*.  6‘,  10 Vr.  12,'  14,'  '\6\7\ 

-  ‘  .  Ft.  ( 


6  Gouge  (.006) . 3d  Sq. 


20‘,  24,'  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . A<*  Sq.  Ft.  |  12,'  16,*  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


n 

1 

m 

VAPOR 

BARRIER 

OVER  BLDG. 
MATIS. 

BLDG. 

INSULATION 

MAY 

COVERS 

SUAGI 

COVERS 

m 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  local  Hdwe.,  Lhr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif  tors 

UDDER 

BALM 


You  Can  t  let  Co 


Always  of  a 
fence  charged 
with  continuous 
current. 

BE  SAFE! 

Order  the  Super-Atom 
Fence  Charger  with  a  completely  inter¬ 
rupted  charge  each  second.  The  amazing 


Super- Atom 
Fence  Charger 


has  power  to  hold  your  stock  under 
weather  conditions  no  other  leading 
fence  charger  possibly  can. 

Operates  on  110  Volt  Power  Lines. 

2  year  parts  Warranty  including 
replacement  if  burned  out  by  light¬ 
ning.  20  day  MONEY  BACK  guaran¬ 
tee  if  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen:  RN3 

□  Enclosed  find  payment  of $29.50  for  the 
SUPER-AT0M  FENCE  CHARGER  postpaid. 

□  Please  send  C.  O.  D.  and  I  will  pay  the 
additional  70c  C.O.D.  charge. 

I  I  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

Name _ 

A  ddress— _ 


Post  Office. 


.State. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP, 

Dept.  RN3  Owosso,  Michigar 


This  Business  of  Raising  Sheep 


( cont’d  from  page  4)  on  each 

ewe  per  year.  Some  83  per  cent  of  the 
farms  used  phenothiazine  in  salt  to 
control  worms;  other  drenching  and 
flushing  were  also  practiced.  While 
less  than  half  of  the  lambs  were 
creep  fed,  a  full  third  graded  Prime 
and  Choice  at  the  Watkins  Glen  lamb 
pool  and  38  per  cent  Good.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  was  92  pounds  for  Primes 
and  67  pounds  for  Feeders.  The 
growers  received  an  incentive  pay¬ 
ment  of  $136  from  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment;  each  ewe  produced  an  average 
of  9.5  pounds  of  wool.  Lambs  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  half  of  the  income, 
wool  22  per  cent  and  manure  and  in- 
ventoi-y  increase  the  balance.  One 
half  of  all  costs  were  for  feed.  The 
value  of  roughage  for  sheep  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  survey:  the  high  in¬ 
come  sheep  farms  used  more  of  it 
and  less  concentrates  for  each  ewe. 

The  Kinds  of  Lamb  Production 

Most  producers  should  develop 
their  sheep  businesses  for  hot-house 
lamb  production  or  for  early  spring 
or  late  spring  lambs.  The  actual  best 
choice  depends  on  full  utilization  of 
resources  and  on  how  well  it  fits  in¬ 
to  the  farm  business.  Hot-house 
lambs  are  produced  and  sold  success¬ 
fully  where  a  special  market  is  readi¬ 
ly  available,  where  there  is  warm 
housing,  where  extra  grain  can  be  fed 
and  where  pasture  is  short.  Early 
spring  lamb  production  has  similar 
requirements  to  hot-house  except 
that  marketing  is  not  so  acute  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  slightly  more  grain  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  farm  has  an  abundance 
of  excellent  pasture  but  warm 
barns  are  not  available  for  lamb¬ 
ing,  late  spring  lambs  are  best. 
Any  of  the  three  types  of  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  successful.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  have  a  definite 
plan  and  stick  to  it.  There  is  also 
very  specialized  production  of  so- 
called  baby  lambs  which  are  used 
whole  for  religious  and  national 
feasts. 

To  be  successful  with  sheep,  sever¬ 
al  considerations  are  of  special  im¬ 
portance.  First  among  these  is  the 
requirement  for  intense  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  producer;  without 
question,  the  eye  of  the  master  fat¬ 
tens  his  sheep.  One  needs  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
ease,  parasites,  feeding,  hay,  pasture, 
and  grain  quality — to  the  general 
well-being  of  the  animals.  The  pro¬ 
ducer’s  interest,  for  example,  must 
be  sufficient  to  see  that  the  drench¬ 


ing  job  that  needs  to  be  done  is  com¬ 
pleted  thoroughly  and  effectively  and 
without  delay.  The  man  who  post¬ 
pones  it  because  other  farm  jobs 
seems  more  important  is  headed  for 
failure  with  sheep. 

Good  Management  Means  Daily 
Deeds 

Good  management  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  every  day  of  the  year.  Such 
items  as  drenching,  dipping,  shear¬ 
ing,  feeding,  watering,  ewe  segrega¬ 
tion,  breeding,  flushing,  lambing,  and 
pasture  rotation  come  up  constantly. 
To  do  a  good  job  on  them,  one  must 
have  much  sheep  experience,  or  gain 
it  rapidly  and  well.  Bad  moves  in  the 
management  of  sheep  can  result  in 
much  loss. 

Proper  feeding  is  imperative.  A 
great  mistake  made  in  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  today  is  that  of  providing  too 
little  feed.  It  is  not  a  particular  vita¬ 
min  or  trace  mineral  that  is  deficient, 
but  rather  energy.  The  sheep  are 
not  getting  enough  to  eat.  For  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  production, 
plenty  of  feed  must  be  available.  The 
feed  should  be  of  excellent  quality, 
too.  Well  fed  flocks  produce  many 
twin  lambs  and  heavy  fleeces.  A  poor¬ 
ly  nourished  one  may  be  completely 
barren;  none  will  grow  much  wool. 

Start  Well,  and  Breed  the  Best 

Of  no  less  importance  in  good 
shepherding  is  the  breeding  program. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  top  quali¬ 
ty,  efficient  lambs  unless  they  have 
the  right  inheritance.  To  get  this 
kind,  establish  standards  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  select  toward  them.  The 
market  pays  for  pounds  of  lambs,  so 
growth  is  of  first  importance.  Grow 
lambs  that  reach  top  market  weight 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  These  are 
lambs  with  an  inherited  ability  to 
grow  and  who  are  out  of  ewes  who 
provide  an  abundant  supply  of  milk. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
definite  program  to  improve  and 
maintain  grade,  quality  and  finishing 
ability  of  the  animals.  All  these  can 
be  attained  through  breeding  and  se¬ 
lection. 

Since  the  ram  is  half  the  flock,  a 
producer  should  expect  to  pay  top 
money  for  a  good  one  to  accomplish 
his  production  goals.  A  really  good 
ram  is  usually  cheap  “at  twice  the 
price”;  but  a  poor  one  is  costly  even 
as  a  gift.  A  good  breeding  program 
with  a  fine  stud  ram  can  put  you  well 
onto  the  road  to  sheep  success. 


>•  T  .V -v  ■>  • 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 


"Rap  Her  Across  the  Nose" 

One  of  my  Guernsey  heifers  has 
much  promise  for  the  show  ring,  but 
she  is  an  unpredictable  actor  at  the 
end  of  a  halter.  She  likes  to  use  her 
horns,  too. 

She  goes  along  nicely  for  a  while, 
then  lowers  her  head  and  begins  to 
run  and  buck.  Soon  she  charges  di¬ 
rectly  at  you.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  as  a  cure  for  this  kind  of  be¬ 
havior?  A-  H- 

Massachusetts 

When  you  lead  the  animal,  have 
your  hand  fairly  close  to  the  halter. 
Apply  enough  pressure  to  the  lead 
strap  so  that  she  keeps  her  head 
up.  As  she  tries  to  lower  it,  jerk  on 
the  strap  enough  to  discourage  her. 
If  she  starts  to  run  by  you,  slap  her 


16-per-cent  protein  concentrate.  Your 
mix  might  average  only  13  per  cent 
protein,  but  this  should  not  cause 
such  trouble.  If  one  per  cent  each 
of  salt  and  steamed  bone  meal  are 
added,  the  ration  should  be  adequate 
for  maintaining  fertility  in  your 
cows. 

The  most  common  cause  -of  low 
breeding  efficiency  when  using  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  is  improper  diagnosis 
of  heat.  Check  your  cows  both  in 
a.m.  and  p.m.  for  evidence  of  heat. 
Be  sure  to  tell  your  technician  ex¬ 
actly  when  heat  was  first  observed, 
and  he  will  try  to  breed  the  cows  at 
the  optimum  time.  In  general,  cows 
definitely  in  heat  in  p.m.  are  bred 
the  following  morning.  Those  noticed 


in  the  morning  are  usually  bred  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  the  same  day. 


Dust  Makes  the  Milk  Ropy 

What  is  wrong  with  our  cow’s 
milk?  It  won’t  sour,  and  we  cannot 
make  cottage  cheese.  Instead  of  clab¬ 
bering,  the  milk  gets  stringy  and 
ropy.  The  cow  is  a  first-calf  Milking 
Shorthorn,  and  her  milk  has  been 
faulty  from  the  start.  We  can  make 
American  cheese  from  it,  but  even 
this  is  not  up  to  that  made  from 
normal  milk.  mrs.  f.  l.  m. 

The  ropy  milk  condition  is  caused 
by  bacteria  prevalent  in  hay  and 
barn  dust.  While  these  are  harmless 
to  humans,  they  are  annoying  when 
you  want  to  use  the  milk  for  cheese. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  clip  the 
udder  and  flanks  of  the  cow  and 
wash  the  udder  and  dry  it  before 
every  milking.  I  presume  you  are 
milking  the  cow  by  hand.  Avoid 
causing  dusty  conditions  at  milking 


time,  too.  You  should  thoroughly 
wash  and  scald  all  equipment  that 
has  been  used  for  handling  milk. 

If  the  condition  still  persists,  try 
adding  a  cup  of  buttermilk  to  the 
milk  about  two  hours  after  milking. 
This  should  cause  the  milk  to  sour 
properly,  and  the  ropy  bacteria  will 
not  then  grow  in  the  acid  situation. 
This  should  help  you  to  make  better 
use  of  your  milk. 


Blood  Will  Tel! 

What  test  is  there  to  determine  if 
a  mare  is  with  colt?  How  many  days 
is  it  from  the  day  of  service  until 
she  foals?  j.  l.  l. 

A  blood  test  made  50  to  80  days 
after  the  service,  following  which 
there  is  no  repeat,  is  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  pregnancy  in  mares.  The  blood 
should  be  drawn  by  your  veterinarian 
who  will  send  it  for  assay. 

The  average  gestation  period  for 
a  mare  is  340  days.  R.  Albrectsen 


smartly  across  the  nose.  After  a  few 
such  treatments  she  will  learn  to 
behave. 

This  is  not  being  abusive  to  the 
animal.  It  teaches  her  that  you  are 
her  master,  and  she  will  soon  follow 
you  rather  than  take  charge. 

If  this  does  not  discourage  her 
from  charging,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  you  to  get  a  short  hard  wood  ' 
stick  to  defend  yourself  and  also 
to  dicipline  her  even  more  by  sharply 
rapping  her  across  the  nose. 

Whole  Oats  O.K. 
for  Cows,  but  — 

I  know  that  calves  up  to  10  or  so 
months  of  age  digest  whole  oats 
pretty  well.  But  I  would  like  to  feed 
them  to  a  cow.  I  have  a  good  supply 
of  whole  oats  and  am  too  far  from 
a  mill  to  have  them  crushed  or 
ground.  Will  a  feeding  of  two  quarts 
of  whole  oats  to  my  cow  every  night 
be  ail  right?  e.  c. 

It  would  be  more  efficient  to  have 
the  oats  ground  for  your  cow.  But 
since  this  is  difficult,  you  may  feed 
them  whole  without  any  problem. 
Oats  are  one  of  the  safest  feeds  for 
any  Livestock.  By  feeding  them  whole, 
some  will  not  be  chewed  or  digested. 
But  the  loss  is  relatively  small. 

Why  So  Many 

Repeat  Services? 

We  are  breeding  our  herd  of  grade 
cows  artificially,  but  each  one  of 
them  seems  to  need  four  or  five  serv¬ 
ices  before  she  finally  sticks.  We 
feed  corn,  oats  and  ground  wheat, 
•plus  good  roughage.  Are  the  cows 
lacking  something  in  their  feed? 
What  can  we  do?  a.  g.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  difficult  to  make  long-range 
suggestions  on  breeding  problems 
such  as  you  describe.  In  most  cases, 
feeding  is  not  at  fault  if  a  grass- 
legume  hay  is  fed  along  with  a  14-  to 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


Florida  Citrus  Pulp  continues  in  the  feed 
program  of  a  successful  Massachusetts  dairy 
.  .  to  keep  milk  production  up.”  There’s 
probably  no  better  reason  why  you,  too,  should 
include  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in  your  feed  pro¬ 
gram. 

It’s  a  test-proven  fact  that  dried  citrus  pulp 
is  a  valuable  energy  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  fed  along  with  grain.  Winter 
feed  programs  are  becoming  less  problematical 
to  more  and  more  dairymen  who  are  including 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in  their  year  ’round  feed 
formula.  With  total  digestible  nutrients  at  74.9 
per  cent  [according  to  Morrison’s  latest  figures] 
this  bulky  carbohydrate  concentrate  is  the 
modern,  palatable  dairy  feed  that  can  replace 


as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  grain  require¬ 
ments! 

For  a  high  production  grade  herd,  the  best 
of  feed  is  needed.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains 
trace  elements  and  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors.  It  contributes  to  good  skeletal  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  glossy  hair  coat.  It  is  available  on 
a  year  ’round  basis,  and  can  be  fed  satisfactorily 
in  its  dry  form  .  .  .  with  no  special  equipment 
needed  for  handling  or  storing. 

For  top  milk  production  on  a  year  ’round 
basis,  use  the  proven  concentrate  .  .  .  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp.  Prepare  for  high  milk  production 
by  writing  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  in¬ 
formative  booklet,  “Florida  Citrus  Pulp!” 


Ourhome  Ormsby  Lady  at  $1,075  was 
top  cow  at  the  recent  NY  ABC  All- 
Star  Sale  in  Earlville,  N.  Y.  L.  to  r., 
Consignors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hoose, 
Buyer  Francis  Gomez,  and  Leadsman 
E.  McClure.  Charles,  Horace  and 
blin  Backus  handled  the  sale. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to: 


*  T“ 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


April  4,  1959 
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With  the  Innes  Bean  Windrower,  you  can  The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  separates 
windrow  as  you  pull,  in  a  single  operation  stones  as  it  makes  the  windrow,  so  you 
that  cuts  field  time  right  in  half.  You  save  don't  get  them  in  your  combine  when 
time,  too,  because  Innes  works  right  on  you  pick  the  windrow  up.  Its  smooth  un- 
through  the  heaviest  weeds.  It  doesn't  let  tangled  windrows  are  extra  easy  on  your 

stones  "throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  combine. _ 

works,”  either.  And  Innes  windrows  don't 
bunch  or  wrap,  so  they  go  through  your 

All  hand  labor  is  eliminated  —  there's  no 
|^?||  need  to  fork  beans.  Yet  the  Innes  Bean 

EiMMMiaiMMfl  Windrower,  owners  report,  will  make  a 

Discoloration  and  dockage  are  almost  cleaner,  better,  stone-free  windrow  than 
eliminated.  Beans  dry  quickly  and  thor-  those  made  by  hand.  Every  step  in  wind- 
oughly,  safe  from  wind.  You  get  a  much  rowing  is  smoothed  out,  simplified,  made 
!atgpr-|>rppprtion  of  ma rketabte^bflans. t<  quicker  and  easier. 

%k?oiteh  for  2  /o*  p'X. |«ii  t  row  puller: 


THE  t&TLIZJ&S  BEAN  WINDROWER  '' 

Manufactured  by  INNES  COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 

For  free,  fully  illustrated  literature  telling  all  about  the  Innes 
Bean  Windrower,  write  Innes  Company,  or  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE  TIME 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBINE 


SAVE  LABOR 


SAVE  BEANS 


Shenango 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 


Tvpic°'  24x6Q  $1321 


•  Combination  steel  and  wood 

•  Many  sizes 

•  Clear  span 

Shenango  Steel  Buildings 

Box  301,  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 
I’m  interested  in  a  building  for 


Name  . 
Address 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


only  PP«» 

with  extra  blade 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat.  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,Mass. 
12 


"Best  All  Round . ,  , 
Year  Round 
Machine  on  My  Farm ” 


SHREDMASTER 


Hay  Conditioner 
Forage  Harvester 
Stalk  Shredder 


These  Outstanding  Features  Tell  You  Why  .  .  .  Full 
76”  cut  .  .  .  more  knives  per  foot  for  finer  cutting, 
contour  or  straight  , .  .  offset  swinging  draw  bar,  no 
trampling  of  standing  crops  .  .  .  easy  cutting  height 
adjustment,  hydraulic  or  manual  operation  . . .  positive 
heavy  roller  chain  drive,  no  slipping  .  .  .  shear  pin 
protection  against  shock  loads. 


DIRECT-LOADING 


CHOPPER 


Chops  and  loads  forage 
directly  into  wagon. 
Ideal  for  ensilage,  dry- 
lot  feeding,  bedding.  No 
extra  blower  necessary. 


Chopper  units  cart  be  purchased  separately  .  .  • 
loading  attachment  added  later  for  forage  iobs. 


Write  Dept.  413’for  free  catalog  on  complete  Schultz  line 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Here’s  the  finest  low-cost  all-pur¬ 
pose  portable  elevator  ...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Rugged  double 
steel  chain.  Roller  bearings 
throughout.  8  or  10’  tilting  con¬ 
veyor  (hopper  or  bale  chute  op¬ 
tional).  Other  models  available. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  4062  Morton,  Illinois 


Crop  Report  from 
Western  New  York 

The  old  bean  patch  is  the  proving 
grounds  for  a  labor  saving  machine 
that  is  altering  Erie  County  farms. 
Automation  seems  harder,  or  at  least 
slower,  to  bring  to  the  farm  than  to 
the  factory.  But  when  something  like 
an  automatic  bean  picker  makes 
good,  the  results  are  very  impressive. 
“Twenty  five  Erie  County  growers 
have  these  machines  now,”  reports 
Fred  Felts  of  North  Collins.  Growing 
about  400  acres  of  beans  himself, 
he  says,  “You  need  about  100  acres 
to  make  them  pay.”  The  complete 
picker  rig  costs  from  $11,500  to 
$15,000,  but  labor  savings  are  sub¬ 
stantial.  According  to  Felts,  only 
10  per  cent  of  Erie  County’s  8,800 
acres  of  beans  were  machine-picked 
three  years  ago;  from  60  to  70  per 
cent  will  be  this  year. 

Monroe  County  potato  growers  re¬ 
cently  heard  Elmer  Ewing  of  Cornell 
University  advise  that  when  dinitro 
materials  are  “spiked”  with  three 
pounds  of  dalapon,  they  can  get  bet¬ 
ter  control  of  grass  weeds.  Ewing 
recommended  a  pH  of  4.8  to  5.2  for 
potato  soils.  Kirk  Personius,  assis¬ 
tant  Monroe  County  agricultural 
agent,  said  most  Monroe  soils  met 
these  figures.  Manganese  is  not  a  de¬ 
ficiency  problem  here,  he  stated,  but 
sometimes  one  of  excess.  Ewing 
urged  that  growers  run  test  plots  in 
all  their  fields  to  determine  their 
fertilizer  needs  accurately. 

*  *  ❖ 

Optimism  pervaded  the  annual 
meeting  of  National  Grape  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Assn,  at  Westfield  last  month. 
The  3,000  farmer-owners  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  Concord  returns  in 


New  Milk  Order 
for  Connecticut 

The  new  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  for  Connecticut  went  into  full 
effect  on  April  1. 

The  order  has  been  approved  by 
an  82  per  cent  majority  of  producers 
voting  in  a  referendum.  Of  2,611 
votes  cast,  2,145  were  in  favor  of 
adoption  of  the  order.  The  only  large 
“no”  vote  was  cast  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  on  behalf  of  274  of  its 
members. 

The  final  draft  of  the  order  the 
voters  approved  was  little  changed 
from  the  recommended  decision  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Agriculture  Dept,  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  only  major  change  was 
the  extension  of  the  46  and  23  cents 
per  hundredweight  location  differ¬ 
ential  zones. 

Richard  B.  Aplin,  Boston,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  federal  milk  marketing 
orders  for  Boston,  Merrimac  Valley, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester,  Mass,  has 
been  named  administrator  of  the 
Connecticut  order.  Named  as  deputy 
is  Donald  O.  Hammerberg,  Storrs, 
who  has  been  administrator  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  state  milk  price  order. 
Hammerberg  will  be  directly  in 
charge  of  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  new  order. 

The  new  46-cent  area  includes 
farms  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  "South  of  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  and  its  New  York  State 
extension,  and  east  of  the  Hudson 
River.  The  23-cent  zone  will  extend 
to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
townships  of  North  Greenbush,  Sand 
Lake,  and  Stephentown  in  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y. 


the  nation,  and  their  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Co.  established  new  sales 
records  while  adding  to  its  capital 
investment.  Eastern  members  were 
paid  $151.82  a  ton  for  their  grapes 
third  highest  in  the  co-op’s  history. 
Sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
last  August  topped  $40.5  million,  a 
10  per  cent  boost  over  1957.  Douglas 
M.  Moorhead  of  North  East,  Pa.  was 
again  re-elected  president.  Less  than 
$6,000,000  remains  on  the  $13,500,000 
mortgage  debt  assumed  in  1956. 


Farmers  should  consider  the  job  to 
be  done  and  methods  of  doing  it  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  machinei’y,  Carl 
Winkelblech  and  George  Conneman 
of  Cornell  emphasized  at  two  recent 
machinery  schools  arranged  by  the 
Chautauqua  County  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  Hiring  might  prove  feasible, 
they  said;  they  strongly  discouraged 
purchase  of  machinery  by  “color”. 
The  Cornell  men  viewed  both  balers 
and  choppers  as  economical  on  larger 
farms.  They  said  that  the  cost  of  hay 
conditioners,  crimpers  and  crushers 
came  to  $1.50  per  ton  for  a  30-cow 
herd  and  $1.00  for  a  60-cow  herd. 

$  ^  $ 

Marketing  orders  can  never  substi¬ 
tute  for  efficient  production,  apple 
growers  of  Monroe  County  were  told 
recently.  “Growers  should  retain 
active  commodity  organizations  even 
where  marketing  agreements  have 
been  put  into  effect,”  Ben  Dominick, 
Cornell  agricultural  economist,  urged 
at  the  fruit  school  in  the  North 
Greece,  N.  Y.,  fire  hall.  Dominick 
warned  that  fruit  growers  could  ex¬ 
pect  “too  much”  from  an  order.  Un¬ 
der  one,  “it  is  not  easy  to  measure 
your  gains,”  he  said.  R.  Dyment 


The  new  order  will  apply  only  to 
milk  sold  within  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  Class  I  price  under  the 
order  will  be  the  Boston  city  plant 
price.  The  Class  II  price  will  be  the 
same  as  that  under  the  Springfield 
Order.  It  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Stewart 
Johnson,  milk  marketing  expert  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  that 
the  annual  average  Class  I  level  un¬ 
der  the  new  federal  order  will  be 
nearly  the  same  as  under  the  state 
order  previously  in  effect.  Present 
Class  I  price  under  the  state  order 
is  $6.48  per  cwt. 

Based  on  factors  controlling  price 
under  the  Boston  order  formula  that 
are  likely  to  be  in  effect  for  the  next 
12  months,  Johnson  estimates  that 
the  yearly  average  Class  I  price  will 
be  $6.40  per  cwt.  As  in  the  Boston 
order,  the  Connecticut  Class  I  price 
will  drop  four  times  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  by  V2-  and  1- 
c-ent  jumps  and  rise  in  similar 
amounts  during  the  last  six  months. 

Producer  pricing  under  federal 
control  went  into  effect  on  the  sea¬ 
sonal  downswing.  Johnson  estimates 
that  it  will  be  $5.95  per  100  pounds, 
one  cent  a  quart  less  than  under  the 
state  order,  for  April,  and  $5.73,  an 
additional  one-half  cent  less,  for  May 
and  June.  The  Class  II  price  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Johnson  to  be  $3.15  per 
100  pounds. 

He  thinks  it  most  likely  that  Class 
I  utilization  will  be  about  80  pel’ 
cent.  On  that  assumption,  the  yearly 
average  blend  price  would  be  $5.75 
per  100  pounds.  A  75  per  cent  Class  I 
use  would  produce  a  $5.59  yearly 
average;  85  per  cent,  $5.91. 

H.  K.  Street 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  March  20  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Deparament  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  548.  Demand  fairly  active.  Good 
steers  $28-28.50.  Good  dairy  heifers  for 
slaughter  $22.75-22.90;  Standard  $21-22.75; 
Commercial  $18-20.50.  Good  slaughter  cows 
$21.35-22.30;  Standard  $20-20.90;  Commercial 
$18.20-19.75;  Utility  $17-18;  Cutters  $14-17; 
Canners  $10-14.  Good  slaughter  bulls  $25.85- 
27.50;  Commercial  $23.80-25.80;  Utility  $22- 
23.50;  Cutters  $17.25-22. 

Calves:  2,085.  Demand  active.  Price  per 
head:  Prime  veals  $100-115;  Choice  $86-92; 
Good  $79-86;  Standard  $65-75;  Utiilty  $48- 
62;  Culls  $29-35.  Bobs  over  100  lbs.  $24-38, 
top  $41;  80-100  lbs.  $20-23.50;  60-80  lbs.  $11.50- 
19;  under  60  lbs.  $10  and  down. 

Hogs:  96.  Demand  active.  U.  S.  No.  1-2  190- 
230  lbs.  $16-17;  No.  2-3  170-260  lbs.  $15.75- 
16.25;  Heavy  weights  over  260  lbs.  $15-15.50. 
Sows  under  290  lbs.  $14-15;  over  290  lbs.  $10- 
14.  Boars  $5.00.  Feeder  pigs  $5.50-19  each. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
March  20  per  cwt.  were: 

Steers  and  heifers.  Demand  active.  Good 
and  Choice  1,100-lb.  steers  $28-28.50;  Good  and 
Choice  750/850-lb.  heifers  $26.50-27,  Commer¬ 
cial  and  low  Good  750/1,100-lb.  steers  and 
heifers  $26-26.50. 

Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle.  Demand  active. 
Commercial  and  Standard  cows  $19-20.50, 
top  $21;  Utility  and  Cutter  $18-19.50;  Canner 
$16-17.50  and  some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat 
Yellow  cows  $16.50-18.  Good  dairy  heifers 
$23-24,  top  $25;  Commercial  $20-22;  Utility 
$17-19;  Canner  and  Cutter  $15-18.  Utility 
sausage  bulls  $25-25.50,  top  $26;  Cutter  $23-24; 
Canner  $20-22. 

Calves.  Demand  good;  market  steady. 
Choice  vealers  $38-40;  Good  $35-37;  Medium 
$30-35;  Heavy  bobs  $24-27;  light  $21  down. 

Hogs.  Demand  active;  market  steady. 
Mixed  lots  of  U.  S.  No.  1-2  butchers  weighing 
180-230  lbs.  $17-17.50,  No.  2-3  $16.50-17;  No. 
1-3  240-290  lbs.  $15-16.  Good  and  Choice 
300/600-lb.  sows  $12-14;  Good  boars  under 
600  lbs.  $9.00. 

Sheep  and  lambs.  Choice  wooled  Handy- 
weight  ewe  and  wether  lambs  $22-22.50; 
Good  to  Choice  wooled  Heavy  lambs  over 
100  lbs.  $21-21.50;  Good  slaughter  ewes  $8.00- 
11;  bucks  and  culls  $4.00-8.00. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  auction  in  Caledonia,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  per  cwt.: 

Good  slaughter  steers,  $27-27.40,  Standard 
$25-27,  Utility  $23.50-25.  Standard  dairy-type 
heifers  $22.50-23.70,  Utility  $21-22.50.  Com¬ 
mercial  dairy-type  cows  $21.25-21.50.  Utility 
$19.50-21.25,  Cutter  $18-19.50,  Canner  $16-18. 


Commercial  bulls  $25-25.40.  Utility  $23.50-25, 
Cutter  $22-23.50. 

Choice  calves  $38-42,  Good  $35-38,  Standard 
$32-35;  110-115  lbs.  $26-32.50,  100-105  $24.50-30, 
90-95  $24-28,  80-85  $23-26,  70-75  $21.50-24, 

60-65  lbs.  $19-22. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $17.50-18,  No. 
2  175/240-lb.  $17-17.50,  No.  3  175/240-lb. 

$16.50-17;  over  250  lbs.  $16-17;  sows  all 
weights  $14.50-16.' 

Prime  lambs  $23.50-24,  Choice  $22-23.50, 
Good  $21-22;  sheep  $9.00-13.  Genuine  spring 
lambs  ranged  $30-42.50. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $240-365, 
handling  cows  $220-320,  milkers  $160-280; 
close  first-calf  heifers  $222.50-327.50,  bred 
heifers  $162.50-255,  open  $105-195;  service 
bulls  $125-227.50.  Cattle  numbered  418  head, 
calves  685,  swine  137  and  sheep  558. 

At  Empire’s  auction  of  Mar.  18  at  Greene, 
Chenango  Co.,  springers  brought  $250-332, 
fresh  cows  $305  and  bred  heifers  $122-180. 
Utility  slaughter  cows  were  $19.60-20.10.  At 
Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  on  the  19th,  No.  2 
175/240-lb,  hogs  were  $17-17.10.  At  Oneonta, 
Otsego  Co.,  on  the  19th  springers  were  $250- 

352.50,  close  first-calf  heifers  $250-317.  At 
Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  the  same  day, 
Utility  slaughter  cows  brought  $20.50-21,  Cut¬ 
ter  $17-18.30;  Prime  calves  were  $34-35. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

Prices  at  Northampton  Co-op.  Auction 
Assn.,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  March  17: 
Small  calves  $3.00-17,  Medium  to  $19,  Large 
to  $56,  all  per  head;  veal  and  heifers  $20.25- 
36  per  cwt.  Canner  cows  $9.25-15.30,  Cutters 
to  $16.90,  Utility  to  $20.30.  Stock  bulls  $16.75- 
21.25.  Pigs  $10.50-15  each;  hogs  $10-16.75  per 
cwt.;  boars  $7.75. 

At  Kahn’s  Livestock  Auction  in  No.  Frank¬ 
lin,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  March  18,  Good 
dairy  cows  were  $210-410,  Common  $130- 
190.  Heifers  $45-200;  bulls  $148-175.  Heavy 
beef  cows  $155-270,  Common  $112-144.  Heavy 
calves  $28-90,  Medium  $12-20,  Small  $6.00-10. 
Sheep  and  lambs  $6.00-20. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Market  in  Sussex, 
N.  J.,  March  19,  Fat  cows  were  $20-22.25, 
Cutters  $18.50-20,  Canners  $16.75-18.50,  Shelly 
Canners  $14-16.75.  Heavy  bologna  bulls  $24- 

25.50.  Fat  reactor  cows  $17.75-19.50,  Cutters 

$16-17.75.  Good  to  Choice  steers  $23.25-24.25. 
Calves  60-70  lbs.  $19-22.50,  70-80  $22.50-25.25, 
80-90  $25.25-26.75,  90-110  $26.75-30;  vealers 

110-120  lbs.  $30-31.50,  110-140  $31.50-33,  140- 
160  $33-35.50.  160-220  $35.50-37,  Hogs  at  140- 
180  lbs.  $16-18.75.  Ewes  $4.00-8.50,  rams  $7- 

7.50.  Goats  $6.75-9.00  each.  Hides  $4.00-6.25. 
Country  dressed  calves  in  New  York  City 

on  March  20  brought  $.52-53  for  Choice  $.47- 
49  Good,  $.43-45  Commercial,  $.34-35  Utility 
70  lbs.  plus,  and  $.30-34  for  culls  under  60 
lbs.  Hot-house  lambs  were  $.75-80  for  Fancy, 
$.65-70  for  Medium  and  $.50-60  for  Heavy. 


The  400  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  second  annual  Atlantic 
Bull  Sale  in  Richmond,  Va.,  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $843.  Meadow  Lane  Farm,  No.  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  consigned  13  bulls  averaging  $2,511. 
Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.,  sold  seven 
at  an  average  of  $2,775.  Ankony  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y„  sold  one  bull  at  $8,500; 
its  29  averaged  $1,522.  Heckmere’s  Highlands, 
Valencia,  Pa„  sold  one  at  $3,900. 


New  Holstein  Milk  and 
Butterfat-  Champions 

The  three-year-old  cow  that  Jack 
Budd  of  Belleville,  Mich.,  purchased 
from  Simon  Braun,  Milan,  Mich.,  in 
1954  for  $375  has  become  national 
Holstein-Friesian  butterfat  champion. 
In  a  365-day,  3x  lactation  recently 
completed,  Jasmine  Design  Mercedes 
produced  1,529  pounds  of  fat  in 
.33,718  pounds  of  milk.  The  record  of 
the  Crescent  Gewina  Count  cow 
owned  by  Rock  River  Farms  of  By¬ 
ron,  Ill.,  which  held  the  record  since 
1956  was  1,523  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Lee’s  Hill  Keeper’s  Raven,  a  Brown 
Swiss  cow  at  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  N.  J.,  retains  the  all-breed 
championship  with  a  record  of  1,529 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Described  by  Mr.  Budd  as  “easy  to 
get  along  with  and  a  real  good 
feeder,”  Jasmine  is  reported  also 
to  be  “broad-muzzled  and  tremen¬ 
dously  deep-bodied.”  She  is  classified 
Very  Good.  Her  peak  daily  yield  of 
milk,  136  pounds,  came  during  the 
third  mojith;  she  was  milking  60 
pounds  at  the  end  of  the  lactation. 
The  new  record  is  Jasmine’s  third 
above  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat.  Only 
four  weeks  prior  to  beginning  it, 
she  completed  a  356-day  lactation  of 
28,542  pounds  of  milk  and  1,122  of 
fat.  Bred  to  Budd  Farm  Master  Ace 
for  calving  again  in  July,  she  now 
has  five  registered  daughters. 

Westside  Josie  Preferred,  a  seven- 

April  4,  1959 


year-old  cow  on  the  farm  of  Harold 
Sisson,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  has  become 
national  champion  Holstein  for  milk 
production  in  305  days  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  Her  record  yield  was  25,420 
pounds;  it  contained  911  pounds  of 
fat.  Bred  by  Robert  J.  Howard,  a 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Sisson’s,  Josie  is  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Winterthur 
Victor  Select  Arab  bull  developed 
by  Charles  Pratz,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Hay  vs.  Grass  Silage 

According  to  H.  R.  Conrad  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Wooster,  many  experiments 
show  that,  per  pound  of  dry  nutri¬ 
ents,  grass  silage  is  utilized  more 
efficiently  than  hay  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  Pratt’s  tests  at  Wooster  whei'e 
grain  feeding  was  held  constant  at 
25  per  cent  of  the  roughage  intake 
on  a  dry  basis,  and  where  the  silage 
and  hay  were  made  from  the  same 
crop,  1.4  pounds  of  four-per-cent  fat- 
corrected  milk  were  produced  per 
pound  of  dry  matter  consumed  by 
cows  on  an  all-silage  roughage  ra¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  milk  produced 
per  pound  of  dry  matter  by  cows 
whose  roughage  was  all  hay  was  1.05 
pounds. 

Cows  on  all  hay  consumed  con¬ 
siderably  more  dry  matter  in  rough- 
age  per  day,  however,  and  so  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  four  more 
pounds  of  milk. 


STAR  1.1  NE 


HARVARD 


ILLINOIS 


YOU  CAN  ADD  MORE  COWS 

®  .  .  ,  when  you  mechanize  with  a 


STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 


The  work  horse  of  the  modern 
dairy  barn  lets  you  enlarge  your 
herd  and  your  income.  There's  a 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner  for  your 
barn  and  your  budget . . .  from  the 
fully  automatic  endless  chain 
models  to  the  economical  Roll- 
a-way. 


<D..  .  when  you 
modernize  with  all 
STARLINE  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

Continuous  manufacture 
of  quality  steel  barn 
equipment  since  1908 
assures  you  of  extra 
years  of  trouble  free 
service. 


(•i  VENTILATORS  ♦  FANS  •  WATER  BOWLS 
♦,  WINDOWS  .•j  STALLS  •  BARN  CLEANER 


A  Starline  Planned  Barn  is  streamlined  to  save  you 
labor  and  engineered  to  give  you  the  most  for 
your  construction  dollar.  Ask  for  a  Starline  Plan. 


A  small  initial  investment  will  Starline  equip  your  farm. 


l  I1v.|  l/epi.  HO 

Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  on 

Q  Starline  Bam  Cleaners  □  Starline  Barn  Equipment 
Q  Starline  Barn  Planning  Service 


RFD  a  TOWN 


COUNTY  STATE 

Check  for  special  literature  if  student  □ 
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Developed  by  Allied  Chemical  research, 
ARCADIAN  URAN  Nitrogen  Solution  was 
first  applied  to  farm  crops  on  farms  near 
Cynthiana,  Indiana,  in  1950.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  use  of  Nitrogen  Solutions 
by  spray  application.  Today  URAN  is  well- 
known  and  widely-used  on  thousands  of 
farms  in  many  states.  Farmers  know  URAN 
produces  results! 


Spray  URAN  on  sod— either  before  plow- 
down  for  row  crops,  or  as  top-dressing  to 
build  big  yields  of  grass  forage  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein.  Work  is  fast  and  easy,  since  you  lift 
nothing  but  the  nozzle  of  a  hose.  Pumps  and 
machinery  do  the  work. 


High  yields  of  corn  pay  you  the  best. 
ARCADIAN  URAN  provides  the  easy  way 
to  supply  most  of  the  160  to  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  needed  for  money-making 
yields  of  100  bushels  per  acre  or  more.  Each 
extra  2  to  3  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  URAN 
makes  an  extra  bushel  of  com. 


will  pay  you  tcmake  sure  you  get 


w 


Here  is  the  first  tank  carload  of  URAN 
Nitrogen  Solution,  delivered  in  1951  to 
Charles  Schenk  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
Applied  before  planting  corn,  URAN  helped 
build  yields  of  well  over  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Every  year  since,  Mr.  Schenk  has  been  plow¬ 
ing  down  liquid  URAN  Nitrogen  on  corn- 
stalks  to  develop  uniform  growth  and  yields 
averaging  115  bushels  per  acre. 


TO  MAKE  IT  EASY  for  you  to  identify  genuine 
ARCADIAN  URAN,  the  liquid  is  now  being  colored 
a  golden  yellow.  When  you  buy  URAN,  look  for  the 
ARCADIAN  trade-mark  on  the  tank  and  make  sure  the 
liquid  is  golden  yellow.  That’s  positive  proof  that  you 
are  getting  the  superior  producing-power  and  handling 
ease  of  genuine  ARCADIAN  golden  URAN  Nitrogen 
Solution.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute! 

URAN  is  the  original  non-pressure  Nitrogen  Solution 


in  easy-to-use  liquid  form.  With  simple  equipment,  labor- 
saving  liquid  URAN  is  applied  to  many  acres  per  day. 
It  soaks  immediately  into  the  soil  to  feed  crops  both 
quick-acting  and  long-lasting  nitrogen  for  big  yields. 

URAN  has  become  so  popular  among  so  many  farmers 
that  other  nitrogen  manufacturers  are  now  trying  to 
imitate  URAN.  But,  don’t  accept  a  substitute!  Make 
sure  you  get  tried  and  true,  tested  and  proven,  genuine 
ARCADIAN  golden  URAN  Nitrogen  Solution. 


Pre-plant  application  of  URAN  on  bare 
ground  is  another  effective  way  to  boost  crop 
yields.  Other  growers  side-dress  crops  with 
URAN,  or  they  add  liquid  URAN  to  irriga¬ 
tion  water  and  let  water  carry  this  powerful 
nitrogen  fertilizer  direct  to  the  crop  roots. 


Your  ARCADIAN  supplier  pumps  golden 
URAN  from  his  storage  into  a  truck  tank  for 
quick  delivery  to  your  fields.  There  he  pumps 
it  into  an  applicator  for  speedy  spreading. 
You  can  apply  liquid  URAN  yourself,  or  your 
supplier  will  do  the  job  for  you  at  low  cost. 


You  can  apply  low-cost  liquid 

Nitrogen  to  many  acres  per  day.  You  lose 
nitrogen  to  the  air— every  bit  of  URAN  soaks 
into  the  soil.  URAN  contains  an  id 
combination  of  urea,  ammonium  and  nitrate 
nitrogen  to  feed  crops  well  all  season 
Thousands  of  farmers  grow  continuous  com, 
using  URAN  and  mixed  fertilizer  to  main¬ 
tain  profitable  yields. 


Many  farmers  get  50  or  more  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  using  liquid  URAN  nitrogen 
in  addition  to  mixed  fertilizer.  It  makes  the 
crop  stool  out  strong  and  mature  big  yields 
of  grain.  URAN  Nitrogen  also  helps  inter- 
seeded  grass  and  legumes  to  develop  a  sturdy, 
thick,  even  stand. 


An  extra  ton  of  dry  grass  per  acre  is  the 

dramatic  difference  produced  here  by  URAJN 
Nitrogen.  Many  soils  also  need  mixed  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  lime.  URAN  Nitrogen  often  boosts 
the  protein  content  of  grass  to  equal  that  o 
legumes  or  grain  concentrate.  Order  plenty  oi 
golden  URAN  now  for  all  your  crops. 


used  with  outstanding  success  by  more  and  more  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  farmers  during  the  last  nine  years.  A 
triumph  of  Allied  Chemical  research,  URAN  is  a  superla¬ 
tive  combination  of  urea,  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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FRANKLIN  AND  SUE  ROOSEVELTS 

SALE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Saturday,  April  11,  1959  -  1:00  P.M. 

Selling  the  get  and  service  of  the  1958  SIRE  OF  THE  YEAR 
ALF  MIXER  RETURN  115th. 

ALF  MIXER  RETURN  115th.  THE  ROOSEVELT  HERD  SIRE 
Sired  the  1958  NATIONAL  CHAMPION  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 
and  the  1958  HIGH  SELLING  BULL  AT  $56,000 

SELLING  70  HEAD 
REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

12  BULLS  —  25  BRED  HEIFERS  —  18  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Many  by  the  115th. 

15  COWS  WITH  CALF  AT  SIDE  BY  THE  115th. 

Bred  back  to  the  115th. 

Herd  is  Acc’d  for  T.B.  and  Bangs,  Females  are  Vac. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Farm 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

15  miles  southeast  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  on  Route  55 

Jimmy  Smith,  Mgr.  John  H.  Royer,  Jr.,  Sale  Mgr. 

Phone:  Hopewell  Junction  Glenwood,  Md. 

Capitol  6-2161  Phone:  Sykesville  530 


- ANGUS  AUCTION- - 

At  Old  Home  Manor  Farm,  Homer  City,  Pennsylvania 
„  MONDAY,  APRIL  13,  1959  —  11:00  A.  M.  E.  D.  S.  T. 

SELLING  47  FEMALES 

This  offering  includes  the  greatest  concentration  of  the  blood  of  the 
famous  Ohio  State  bull,  Bardoliermere  2nd,  ever  offered  in  one  auction. 
All  Angus  Breeders  invited  to  ‘Brunch”  —  9:00  A.M.  sale 
morning  at  the  Farm. 

Old  Home  Manor  Farm 

Homer  City,  Pennsylvania  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mack,  Owners 
John  Auld,  Manager  John  Smith,  Herdsman 

CATALOGUE  FROM: 

DAVE  CANNING,  Sale  Manager:  Canning  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Box  1115 
Staunton,  Virginia;  ’Phone  TUxcdo  6-0811 


BEEF  CATTLE 


v\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd  rj* 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dow.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

■Phone  417  Websfer  Tifton 


ROCKRIDGE 

REGISTERED 

HEREFORDS 

Owners 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Montgomery 
MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 


BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline*.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Aeeradltad  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders.  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  3-7107 


HEREFORD  H  El  F  ERS— W  E’ R  E  PROUD  OF  THEM 
They  Are  the  Kind  That  Will  Make  Progress  for  You. 
Also  Young  Herd  Sires.  Come  And  See  Them. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone:  Groton  31 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BULLS  ANY  AGE  —  EXCELLENT  BLOODLINES 
WINDYHILL  FARMS, 

CINCINNATUS,  NEW  YORK,  CORTLAND  CO. 


- -  FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  O.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


MORE  PROOF  at  All-Star  Sale 
NYABG-SIred  Animals  Sell  Well 

32  head  sold  2  over  $1,000 

$22,285  total  3  —  $900  to  $1,000 

$696  average  4  —  $800  to  $900 

3  —  $700  to  $800 

Develop  high  quality,  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  high  selling  animals  in 
your  herd.  Call  your  nearby 
NY  ABC  technician  today  or 
write: 

New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.P.  O.  Box  528-R 

Serving  Dairy  Herds 
in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont 
Since  1940. 


WANTED 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  OR  CALL 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone:  Franklin  419 
Evenings:  Franklin  1122  or  1643 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires: 

YORKSHIRES*  Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N  —  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed. 

*  National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spring  Champion 
in  A11  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  19o8,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  _Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6— Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithlegg  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 

BERKSHIRES:  Ramaco  Mainstay — The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Imported  English  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
i  RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  February 
1959  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.46  $.1161 


Monroe  Co.  Producers. . 

5.45 

.1159 

Westland  Co-op . 

5.20 

.1106 

Sullivan  County  Co-op.. 

4.78 

.1017 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.. 

4.64 

.0987 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.... 

4.624 

.0983 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

4.61 

.098 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

4.57 

.0972 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.... 

4.54 

.0966 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

4.54 

.0966 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

4.54 

.0966 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 

4.54 

.0966 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 

4.54 

.0966 

Dairymen’s  League  .... 

4.44 

.0944 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.54; 
Buffalo  $4.42,  Rochester  $4.60. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1958  was  $6.16  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  9.65  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.26  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  29V2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26(4  cents. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

April  4  —  Annual  Maryland  Beef 
Cattle  Field  Day,  a  Washington 
County  tour  to  Clear  Spring,  Hagers¬ 
town  and  Smithsburg. 

April  6-7  —  Ninth  annual  con¬ 
ference,  National  Institute  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Agriculture,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

April  11  —  New  England  Jersey 
Heifer  Sale,  Fairgrounds,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

April  14-15 — Annual  meeting,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board,  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

April  16  —  Fifth  annual  spring 
feeder  calf  sale  of  Maryland  Beef 
Cattle  Producers,  Inc.,  at  West 
Friendship,  Maryland. 


Book  Note 

Modern  Breeds  of  Livestock  —  By 
Hilton  M.  Briggs.  We  have  been 
wondering  about  a  reference  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  earlier  Breeds  of  Livestock 
in  America,  and  now  we  realize  that 
one  has  been  extant.  For  Modern 
Breeds  of  Livestock  appears  this 
Spring  in  a  second  edition;  the  first 
came  off  the  press  in  1949.  The  hand¬ 
some  book  serves  well  to  clarify  and 
define  livestock  breeding  in  a  decade 
when  cross-breeding  and  hybridiza¬ 
tion  have  complicated  matters.  The 
volume  is  very  good;  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  the  breeds  of  cattle, 
swine,  sheep  and  horses,  it  makes 
engrossing,  even  stirring,  reading. 
Tunis  sheep  seems  to  be  the  only 
breed  omitted. 

All  the  new  breeds  resulting  from 
crosses  are  described:  viz.  Charbray, 
Brangus,  Santa  Gertrudis,  Beef- 
master,  Minnesota  Nos.  1  and  2,  et  al. 
There  is  mention  of  a  Red  Angus 
Association.  Goat  and  saddle-horse 
breeds  are  included.  There  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  many  great  individual  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  scorecards  of  many  of 
the  breeds.  Thoroughly  indexed,  the 
book  contains  754  pages. 

No  serious  student  and  practitioner 
of  livestock  breeding  should  go  with¬ 
out  reading  this  fine  book.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  on  hand  for  reference. 
The  work  will  make  any  breeder 
more  proud  of  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture  he  has  chosen.  It  will  add  to  his 
respect  for  the  work  of  those  who 
have  brought  the  art  and  science  of 
livestock  breeding  to  their  high  state 
today.  And  it  will  aid  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  noble  achievement. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  .New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $8.50  the  copy,  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  26  cents  sales 
tax). 


SHEEP 


For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished,  early 
maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired  by 
packers  —  get  HAMPSH  IRES!  Unsurpassed 
for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or  Pure¬ 
bred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEET 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  223! 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  pTiflT 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN 

BOX  324-  N  Y,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

-  -  '■  ■  M  ONTADALES  —  LET 

40  BRED  EWES,  22  YEARLINGS,  I  RAM  4  yrs  old 
ANDREW  PASTOR,  MADISON,  OHIO 

-  DORSET  EWES  " 

THIRTY-TWO  PURE  BRED  LAMBING  FOR  SALE 
CELIA  CONKLIN, 

WILLSEYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

—  35  SHEEP  — 

—  GRADES  —  GOOD  CONDITION  — 
TWO  BUCKS,  FOUR  YEAR-OLD  EWES,  29  BRED 
TO  LAMB  AFTER  APRIL  20. 

WILL  SELL  ENTIRE  HERD  AT  $20  EACH 
OWNER  65,  QUITTING  FARMING. 

L.  S.  HART,  R.  D.  I, 

FREW  RUN  ROAD,  FREWSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 


POODLE  PUPPIES, 

GAYE-DELL 
35  NOLAN  RD.,  R.  D. 


MINIATURES,  A.K.C.  REG. 

KENNELS.  REG. 

2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 1 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodline*. 

WALTER  E.  YODER.  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 


-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennel*  offer*  500  Bird  Dog*, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

COLLIES  —  A.  K.  C.  PUPS.  CHAMPION  SIRED 

Fayre  Collie  Kennels.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Phone:  LA  4-3628 


—BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PllPPIES— 

FARM  RAISED  —  REGISTERED 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER, 

SEWELL,  _ NEW  JERSEY 


GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  (Distemper 

ing  insrtuctions.  Males,  females,  spayed  females, 
vaccinated).  Guaranteed  heelers,  year’s  trial.  Train- 

HIGHVIEW  KENNELS,  CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 


POMERANIANS:  Registered  Pets,  Breedes.  Puppies. 

Stud  Service.  S.  VIRGIL  TREMBLAY, 

262  W.  UNION  ST., _ ASHLAND,  MASS. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2.  Box  290.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

HORSES 


Registered  Quarter  Horses  For  Sale 

A  TOP  two-year-old  Palamino  Stallion  and  a  two- 
year-old  Sorrel  Filly,  both  by  Tonto  Bars  Gill,  by 
Three  Bars,  and  out  of  top  bloodlines  mares.  Also 
three  Registered  Mares,  with  colts  by  their  side,  and 
bred  back  to  Concho  King  P  46,479.  Also  several  fillies. 
ALVIN  B.  G E  1ST,  ROUTE  2,  BOX  60 
LOVELAND,  COLORADO 

Home  Phone:  No.  7-4204  —  Office  Phone  Nc.  7-3162 


SWINE 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

WEANLING  GILTS  AND  BOARS 
Out  of  the  Top  Bloodlines  in  the  Country. 
DELIVERY  ARRANGED 
WRITE  —  WARWICK  BONSAL. 

EAST  MAIN  STREET,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

—  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
ALL  AGES  —  BRED  GILTS 
EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars.  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM.  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA„  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  0L  8-2409 

-  HAMPSHIRE  S  - — 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 
BOX  718, _ EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co..  Penna. 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - - 

THE  LEAN  MEAT  HOG 
Our  Certified  Meat  Sire  “Flightmaster”. 
SHENANDOAH  FARMS.  Middletown,  Virginia 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middlttown  I.  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE:  6,  8, 
10  Weeks  Old.  Truck  Delivery  on  50  or  More. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EMerson  9-9543 _  __ 

GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  —  Healthful  Food.  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine.  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  D-21,  COLUMBIA,  M0. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PiLIlSTT  BATTLES^  l>L GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  Perjf” 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6. 00  per  5  gal.  (an. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J* 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  the  Fields  of  Crops 
Every  Seed  Is  Important 

In  the  Spring,  nature  provides  the  bands  over  strips  of  phosphate  fer- 
heat,  light,  moisture  and  air  that  each  tilizer  put  into  the  soil  by  a  grain 
crop  seed  requires  to  germinate  and  drill  or  cultipacker-seeder  is  recom- 
grow.  It  is  up^  to  the  farmer  to  sup-  mended  for  this.  It  is  for  companion 
ply  the  proper  soil  reaction  and  nu-  seedings  made  later  in  the  Spring, 
trients.  too.  Slight  packing  or  covering  of 

Although  he  may  employ  sulphate  the  seed  is  urged.  In  Ohio,  spread- 
forms  of  fertilizer,  sulfur  itself  or  ing  °f  four  or  five  tons  of  strawy  ma- 
even  decayed  tree  leaves  if  the  soil  nure  or  a  ton  or  so  of  straw  per 
should  need  to  be  more  acid,  his  usu-  acre  on  fall-sown  grain  before  seed- 
al  means  of  adjusting  the  acid-alkali  inS  of  legumes  in  Winter  or  Spring 
reaction  is  by  addition  of  lime.  To  has  t>een  very  beneficial  in  establish- 
supply  nutrients,  he  uses  manure —  inS  forage  seedings  successfully. 

While  no  more  than  25  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and/or  potash  should  ever 
be  drilled  in  direct  contact  with  le¬ 
gume  seed,  up  to  600  pounds  of 
standard  grade  fertilizer  can  be  put 
in  with  band  seeding.  Some  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  banded 
per  acre  are  recommended  to  get  le¬ 
gumes  off  to  an  early  start. 

Because  the  seeds  of  most  legumes 
and  also  grass  are  extremely  small, 
they  do  not  contain  much  nutrient 
reserve.  Thus,  soon  after  germination 
they  must  emerge  to  light  so  as  to 
begin  photosynthetic  activity.  In 
moist  Spring,  “as  shallow  as  possi¬ 
ble”  is  a  good  seed-depth  recommen¬ 
dation  so  long  as  the  seed  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  contact  with  the  soil.  This 
will  usually  be  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inch.  An  inch  to  inch  and  a  half  is 
best  for  small  grains.  While  the 
“earlier  for  oats  the  better”  seeding 
should  never  proceed  so  early  as  to 
be  done  on  ill-prepared  soil.  The 
an  almost  precise  prescription  for  seed-bed  should  be  plowed  and  fit- 
treatment  of  soils  and  crops.  If  its  ted  so  that  it  fosters  the  develop- 
pH  is  5.5  or  below,  for  instance,  the  ment  of  every  seed;  the  soil  should 
soil  will  need  three  tons  of  lime-  he  fine,  firm  and  granular, 
stone  worked  into  its  top  three  inch-  It  is  from  the  film  of  nutrient 
es  to  grow  alfalfa.  If  it  is  from  5.6  solution  surrounding  each  soil  par- 
to  6.0,  it  will  need  1.5  tons  to  grow  tide  that  germinating  seedlings,  as 
any  other  forage  legume  or  corn,  well  as  maturing  plants,  obtain  their 
Soils  low  in  nitrogen  but  high  in  sustenance.  With  proper  liming  and 
potash  will  need  at  least  35  pounds  fertilization,  it  will  contain  all  nu- 
of  nitrogen,  70  pounds  of  phosphorus  trients  that  the  individual  plants 
and  35  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  to  need.  With  careful  seed-bed  prepara- 
grow  oats  or  barley  as  a  companion  tion,  nutrients  become  accessible  to 
crop  to  forage  legumes  and  grass.  each  seed  and  its  elongating  roots.  It 
If  forage  seedings  were  not  made  the  seed-bed,  too,  which  must  pro¬ 
last  Fall  in  winter  wheat,  barley,  vide  anchorage  and  physical  support 
oats  or  rye,  they  still  can  be  this  for  the  entire  stand  of  plants  during 
Spring.  Simple  broadcasting  of  grass-  the  Summer  and  the  life  of  the  seed- 
legume  seeds  on  honeycombed  soils  inS-  While  it  never  should  be  hard,  it 
is  often  successful.  Freezing  and  should  certainly  be  compact., 
thawing  soon  cover  them  adequately  Herbicides  may  now  be  used  to 
to  prevent  dessication.  In  late  areas,  control  weels  in  spring  forage  seed- 
this  may  still  be  done  to  advantage,  ings.  Pasturing  and  clipping  are  also 
Or  the  seed  can  be  drilled  into  grow-  beneficial.  Ensiling  the  early  growth 
ing  grain  at  any  time  up  until  about  provides  good  weed  control,  too. 
the  middle  of  April.  Drop-seeding  in  j.  n.  b. 


Norton  Portland  Corp. 

This  so-called  “Wonsover”  one-man  machine  does  the  complete  crop¬ 
planting  job.  It  plows,  disks,  harrows,  levels,  fertilizes,  seeds  and  packs  in 
one  operation.  It  also  incorporates  pesticides  into  the  soil. 

April  4,  1959 


both  livestock  and  green,  crop  resi¬ 
dues  and  fertilizers. 

A  soil  test  is  virtually  mandatory 
if  the  actual  needs  for  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  to  be  determined  accurate¬ 
ly.  Its  results  allow  computation  of 


William  Russell  Sr.  properly  fits  and 
fertilizes  the  seed-bed  before  sowing 
alfalfa  on  his  Valley  Dale  Dairy 
Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


LITTLE  GIANT 

VO  CROP  HANDLING 

ifX  TRIO 

EACH  one,  separately,  a  perfect  performer 

-  TOGETHER  THEY  WORK  LIKE  A  TEAM 


Super 

LITTLE  GIANT 


GRAIN 


HAY  ELEVATORS 


Galvanized,  "powerlock 
riveted  and  rust  resistant 
hardware  for  LONG  life. 


WIDE 

INSIDE 


The  “basso”  in  the  group  is  the  Super  Little  Giant  grain-hay  elevator.  New, 
modern  design  gets  rid  of  all  lazy  iron.  Easier  to  maneuver.  New,  big  sprocket 
drive  elevates  all  crops  quietly,  faster  and  easier.  New  EZ-Up  winch  —  manual 
or  power  —  handles  small  grain,  beans,  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  and  baled  hay , 
any  size  or  shape.  Available  in  lengths  up  to  62'.  New,  non-choking,  quick- 
detached  hood  makes  this  elevator  more  useful  on  any  size  farm. 


UTTLB  G/ant  RQU-A~WAY  CONVEYORS 


America’s  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop  and  feed  handling 
is  the  “tenor”  in  the  group.  Rugged  high  speed  motorized  oper¬ 
ation  to  handle  all  grains,  silage,  ear  corn,  manure,  earth,  gravel 
and  just  about  anything  else  you  could  want  to  load  or  convey  into 
trucks,  spreaders,  bunkers,  or  out  of  cribs,  bins  or  trench  silos. 
One  man  moves  it  as  easily  as  a  wheelbarrow.  A  low-cost  time 
saver,  a  year  ’round  tool. 


Replaces  conventional 
elevator  drag  feeder 


LITTLE  G/ant  RhL*ttANPtlw6  SYSTEM 


HANDLES  BALES  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
EVEN  ROUND  AND  NEW  SMALL  SIZE 
ANYWHERE  AND  AS  FAR  AS 
A  CONVEYOR  WILL  GO  ! 

The  “lead”  in  this  group  is  a  complete 
bale  handling  system  that  you,  at  anytime, 
can  make  larger  or  smaller  as  your  needs 
change.  Extend  elevating  unit  alone  up  to 
42  feet.  System  is  complete  with  or  without 
the  mow  conveyor  that  is  driven  by  the 
power  that  drives  the  elevator.  Light, 
easily  handled  for  stacking  bales-anywhere. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO 

Send  free  folders  describing 
□  WAGON  BOXES  □  BALE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 

NAME _ 

RFD  OR  STREET- 


912  E.  GROVE  ST.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

□  ELEVATORS  □  ROLL-A-WAY  CONVEYORS 


TOWN_ 


STATE- 


BETTER  TOOLS  FOR  MODERN  FARMING  SINCE  1898 


Innes  Pick-Ups,  Straw  Choppers  and 
Bean  Windrowers  in  this  area  are 
distributed  by 


LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTOVAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle 
which  results  in  abortions  drop  and 
in  milk  production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  464- A,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 
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Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brushcutter  is  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4"  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rowco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 
real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
—  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Gross 
Trimming 
attachment 

Dealerships  Open 

HOWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

517  EMERALD  STREET 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  subsidiary  of  Harrington  &  Richardson ,  Inc . 
ESTABLISHED  1871 

I - —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Please  send  complete  information 
I  on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 

I  Name  . 

I  Street  &  No . 

I  City  &  County  . 

State  . 

_  __  _  _  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  _  mmm  . 

Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

and 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Wi 


mk  K  ill  till  |vg 


Apples  Have  New  Promise 


Part  II 

One  means  of  improving  retail 
quality  is  store-door  delivery.  Six 
Connecticut  growers,  for  example,  de¬ 
liver  apples  directly  from  their  farm 
to  over  100  stores  of  a  New  England 
chain  two  to  three  times  weekly.  Be¬ 
sides  avoiding  rough  warehouse 
handling,  the  system  bypasses  the 
traditional  middleman;  it  also  allows 
re-use  of  the  containers.  This  kind 
of  marketing  meant  a  return  of  about 
$.30  more  per  bushel  over  the  course 
of  one  season.  To  quote  one  of  the 
growers,  “I  know  I  have  a  steady 
season-long  market  in  these  stores  at 
a  price  which  will  be  near  the  top  of 
the  market.”  A  chain-store  buyer 
says:  “Store-door  delivery  prevents  a 


lot  of  bruising  and  leaves  the  apples 
in  better  selling  condition.  When  the 
grower  sees  his  own  brand  of  apples 
in  the  store  week  after  week,  he  is 
interested  in  keeping  a  good  quality 
product  on  display.  This  encourages 
our  store  personnel  to  feel  the  same 
way.  And  quality  definitely  brings 
about  better  sales.” 

The  growers  in  this  system  do 
produce  a  large  volume  of  quality 
fruit,  and  they  have  one  grower  act 
as  their  salesman  to  deal  with  the 
chain.  Their  success  illustrates  the 
value  of  group  action  in  dealing  with 
chain  stores. 

Bulk  and  Bagged  Apples 

But  dealing  with  customers  is  also 
vital,  and  the  Connecticut  group  at¬ 
tempts  to  satisfy  them  with  both 
bulk  and  bagged  apples.  Chain  stores 


have  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  find¬ 
ings  of  Cornell  University  that  apple 
sales  can  be  increased  by  offering 
them  both  from  bulk  and  in  bags  in 
five  to  six-pound  units.  Many,  it  is 
true,  have  swung  over  to  three-pound 
units  of  bagged  apples,  and  this  may¬ 
be  more  effective  than  bulk  apples 
alone,  but  it,  too,  could  be  consider¬ 
ably  improved.  Other  practices  which 
help  retail  quality  and  sales  include 
display  in  a  refrigerated  bin,  daily 
rotation  of  the  fruit,  and  posters  in¬ 
dicating  variety  and  best  use.  Use  of 
an  apple  marketing  “tree”  has 
proved  promising  in  limited  trials  in 
Massachusetts.  Sales  specials  like 
offering,  say,  10  apples  for  49c,  or 
all  a  bag  will  hold  —  10  pounds  for 
$1.00,  or  large  apples  for  holiday 


sales  often  have  definite  value.  Red 
color  is,  of  course,  desirable,  and 
many  studies  show  sales  increases  of 
from  37  to  70  per  cent  when  highly 
colored  apples  are  sold  in  place  of 
greens. 

Average  Sales  Per  Roadside  Stand — 
$14,442 

The  roadside  stand  has  much  to 
recommend  it  for  farmers  who  like 
to  deal  with  people.  Many  pros¬ 
perous  fruit  farms  in  New  Yox’k  and 
New  England  operate  them  as  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  their  business.  The 
stands  enable  them  to  keep  some  or 
all  of  the  50  to  60  cents  of  the  retail 
dollar  that  usually  go  for  middlemen 
costs  and  profits.  In  Connecticut  one 
year,  sales  per  stand  ranged  from 
$100  to  $81,000  and  averaged  $14,442. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  stands  had  gross 


sales  of  more  than  $50,000.  The 
stands  accounted  for  43  per  cent  of 
all  their  farms’  sales.  Often  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  good  third  of  the  sales 
of  some  of  the  larger  farms,  the 
stands  bring  in  a  much  larger  share 
of  income.  They  provide  an  un¬ 
equaled  outlet  for  all  sizes  and 
grades  of  fruit,  too. 

A  good  roadside  business  is  not 
built  overnight,  however;  it  takes 
years  of  hard  work.  To  guard  their 
carefully  built  reputations,  many 
growers  are  interested  in  setting  up 
roadside  marketing  associations  like 
those  successfully  established  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  In 
addition  to  building  a  quality  image 
in  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  these 
offer  opportunities  for  cooperative 
purchasing  of  supplies  and  also  for 
advertising. 

Self-Picking  Has  Promise 

For  those  farms  —  and  farmers  — . 
who  are  not  suited  to  roadside  mar¬ 
keting,  yet  located  fairly  near  urban 
centers,  pick-it-yourself  has  promise. 
Experience  with  this  method  of  mar¬ 
keting  is  limited,  but  it  appears  to  be 
a  good  way  of  cleaning  up  trees  and 
drops  in  normal  seasons  and  a  very 
good  way  to  market  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  in  years  of  heavy 
production.  Pickers  show  a  cheerful 
tendency  to  pick  almost  everything 
they  find  —  “they’re  all  Extra  Fancy 
to  the  picker”  —  and,  since  the 
fruit  is ’"taken  directly  home,  there 
is  little  deterioration.  Growers  fur¬ 
nish  sten-ladders,  baskets,  and  park¬ 
ing  space;  they  must  be  sure  to 
carry  public  liability  insurance.  The 
system  requires  very  little  super¬ 
vision,  however,  and  most  of  the 
gross  receipts  are  net  receipts.  One 
well-located  grower  reports,  “We 
feel  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  can  dispose  of  30,000  bushels  at 
$2.50  per  bushel,  with  no  baskets, 
no  picking,  no  hauling-in,  no  grading 
and  no  storing.” 

All-Year-Round  Sales  with  Vending 
Machines 

There  are  also  strong  possibilities 
for  expanding  the  automatic  vending 
of  fruit.  In  high  schools  and  colleges, 
fruit  machines  have  proven  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  outlets  for  quality  apples. 
One  Connecticut  grower  who  has 
operated  14  machines  since  the  early 
’50’s  recently  added  nine  more.  Once 
the  business  problems  are  managed, 
there  is  real  promise  in  automatic 
fruit  vending. 

Vending  machine  operators  can 
sell  apples  year-round,  if  they  are 
available.  And,  thanks  to  controlled 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


Direct  delivery  of  apples  to  stores  by  growers  has  much  promise  for  im¬ 
provement  of  price.  In  Connecticut,  it  has  added  30  cents  per  bushel. 


FENCE  FUNNIES  BY  BETH 
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Culled  Wood — the  Modern  Style 


Americans  are  not  contented  with 
even  the  “up-to-the-moment”;  for  us, 
thing's  must  always  breathe  tomor¬ 
row.  With  modern  tools  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  attitude,  we  bring  reality 
to  the  dreams  of  yesterday.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  if  ironically,  when  we  relax, 
we  often  like  to  do  it  amid  surround¬ 
ings  that  remind  us  of  long-ago. 

The  settler  whip-sawed  his  white 
pine  logs  for  cabin  lining.  If  the  logs 
had  all  yielded  clear  boards,  he 
would  have  been  satisfied;  but  white 
pine  contains  large  red  knots.  Even 
so,  the  settler  used  them  because  he 
did  not  like  to  spend  time  squaring 
up  a  log  and  then  throwing  it  on  the 
burning  pile  because  it  had  knots; 
for  him,  the  wood  was  serviceable. 
We  now  think  of  it  as  beautiful. 

Great  Grandfather  had  a  winnow¬ 
ing  basket  that  he  used  in  cleaning 
grain.  It  was  of  hard  wood,  smooth 
and  glossy  from  use.  He  kept  it  in 
the  granary,  never  in  the  living  room, 
as  we  do  today.  The  winnowing  bas¬ 
ket  now  has  legs  and  is  a  coffee 
table,  a  lovely  conversation  piece. 
Times  change.  Great  Grandmother 
would  certainly  have  been  surprised 
to  find  a  milk  stool  in  her  living 
room.  Yet.  this  is  where  three-legged 
wooden  ones  are  often  seen  today. 
These  are  all  fashionable,  too:  kitch¬ 
ens  of  knotty  pine  and  old  copper, 
wall  paneling  restored  or  copied 
from  colonial  houses,  mantels  of 
massive  oak  topped  by  old  fire-locks. 
They  are  rich  in  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  They  combine  modern  tooling 
techniques  with  classical  beauty. 

Fashion  has  created  so  enormous 
a  demand  for  beautiful  wooden  ob¬ 
jects  that  it,  ironically,  can  be  filled 


only  through  mass  production  meth¬ 
ods.  This  requires  table  legs  to  be 
turned  by  the  thousands,  plywood 
and  wall  paneling  manufactured  in 
the  millions  of  board  feet.  Bedroom 
and  dining  room  furniture  may  be 
of  rich  clear  maple  or  oak,  but  each 
set  is  like  the  other. 

Birdseye  maple,  curly  maple,  and 
wormy  oak  are  examples  of  defect 
hardwoods  that  are  beautiful  when 
treated  with  clear  finishes.  But  these 
woods  are  quite  rare.  Production 
lines  cannot  spare  the  time  to  lay 
aside  unusual  boards;  dry  kilns  can¬ 
not  be  cluttered  with  one-log  dabs 
of  such  character-marked  wood. 

I  am  not  a  cabinet  maker,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  hard  maple  wood  and 
ingrown  bark  streaks  in  the  book 
cases  I  made  recently  so  pleased 
several  ladies  that  they  remarked, 
“Wood  like  that  must  have  cost  you 
a  small  fortune.”  “No,”  I  replied, 
“It  didn’t.”  “If  I  had  not  rescued 
those  boards  from  the  cull  pile  and 
shipped  them  into  the  dry  kiln,  a 
Buffalo  firm  would  be  baling  waste 
paper  in  them  now!” 

Down  along  the  river  you  may 
have  some  big  soft  maple  trees.  Your 
local  mill  will  not  buy  them;  old 
soft  maple  from  the  lowlands  is 
likely  to  be  peppered  with  light 
brown  streaks,  each  around  a  minute 
hole  bored  by  a  very  small  worm. 
But  their  big  gold  and  black  boards 
look  as  if  an  artist  had  made  them. 
Have  them  sawed,  dry  them  properly 
and  put  them  on  the  wals  of  your 
den.  This  wood  has  character.  It  is 
just  the  thing  to  set  your  home  in 
style.  R.  R.  Chambers 


Appies  Have  New 
Promise 

( continued  from  opposite  page ) 
atmosphere  storage,  they  are.  De¬ 
veloped  by  R.  M.  Smock  at  Cornell 
University,  CA  storage  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  it  now  handles 
3.2  million  bushels  of  apples  per 
year.  The  first  of  this  year,  31  per 
cent  of  all  apples  in  storage  in  New 
England  were  in  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere:  38  per  cent  of  Hudson  Valley’s 
supplies  were.  Just  how  much  more 
this  storage  can  expand  and  still 
bring  a  premium  is  more  than  a 
$64,000  question,  but  it  does  seem 
that  the  limit  must  be  almost  reached 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  eastern  New  York  for 
McIntosh  apples.  Thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  these  areas’  remaining  Macs 

But  even  if  the  CA  premium  does 
decrease — or  disappear,  the  important 


advantage  of  lengthening  the  mar¬ 
keting  season  for  McIntosh  apples 
will  still  be  achieved.  If  apples  sales 
can  be  increased  during  late  Spring 
and  early  Summer,  an  important  new 
market  will  be  built.  Today,  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  apple  crop 
is  moved  during  the  fall  months; 
a  Michigan  survey  suggests  that  pur¬ 
chases  during  October  may  account 
for  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  year’s  consumption.  Thirty 
nine  per  cent  of  the  people  pur¬ 
chased  apples  weekly  in  this  period; 
during  the  following  June,  only  1.2 
per  cent  did. 

Thus,  we  should  not  necessarily 
assume  a  gloomy  outlook  for  fresh 
market  apples.  If  we  get  going  on 
vigorous  and  progressive  marketing 
programs,  the  future  can  be  bright. 

Dana  G.  Dalrymple 

(To  be  continued ) 


Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

A  CHEMICAL  CONTROLS  WEEDS  IN  CUCUMBERS 
Weeds  choked  out  young  cucumber  plants  on  the  left  where  no  control 
measures  were  taken.  But  application  of  Alanap  herbicide  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  per  acre  gave  excellent  weed  control  in  the  plants  at  the  right. 


April  4,  1959 


Jspxina  .  .  .  .  .  . 

FALL...  WINTER 


With  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester  you  can  be 
ready  to  harvest  any  forage  crop. 


One  man  in  a  few  minufes  can  change  from  a  mower  unit 
to  a  corn  unit,  without  any  special  tools.  So  why  don't  you 
make  this  quick  change  to  Fox  and  take  advantage  of  all 
the  features  Fox  has  to  offer? 


Also  available  through  your  local  dealer  are  .  .  . 

FRICK  SAWMILLS  .  .  .  BEARCAT  FEED  MILLS 
TEMPLETON  SPREADERS  ...  and  DIESEL 
and  GAS  ENGINES. 


Convert  your  woodlots  into  money  by  operating 
your  own  sawmill  this  winter. 

Frick  sawmills  have  many  superior  features,  such  as  boss 
dog  headblocks,  universal  saw  guides  and  overhead  sawdust 
drags.  Cash  in  now  on  the  big  profits  that  are  in  store  for 
you  in  the  increasing  lumber  and  pulpwood  business. 

•  WE  FURNISH  DEBARKERS,  CHIPPERS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 
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Dairy  Price  Supports  Unchanged 

SECRETARY  Benson’s  decision  to  hold  the 
line  on  dairy  price  supports  comes  as  a 
pleasant,  unexpected  surprise.  Because  the 
Secretary  has  never  shown  particular  concern 
for  the  farm  price  of  milk,  and  also  because 
of  his  false  philosophy  that  higher  prices  en¬ 
courage  overproduction — and  lower  prices  the 
reverse,  it  was  anticipated  by  many  that  dairy 
price  supports  would  be  subjected  to  a  further 
drop.  In  a  reversal  of  form,  Mr.  Benson  an¬ 
nounced  that,  because  “the  dairy  business  is  in 
better  balance  with  its  market”,  the  support 
price  on  manufacturing  milk  would  remain  at 
$3.06  per  hundredweight  and  on  butter  at 
56.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1. 

A  reduction  of  eight  cents  in  the  support 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  This  would  have  dropped  milk  prices  in 
the  Northeast  about  four  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  for  the  coming  year. 

These  four  cents  must  not,  however,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  money  gained.  It  is  money  that  might 
have  been  lost,  but  was  not.  The  result  is 
merely  that  a  poor  milk  price  was  not  made 
worse.  A  satisfactory  result — yes — but  not  so 
satisfactory  that  dairymen  do  not  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  try  to  make  it  a  good  deal  better. 


50  Years  in  the  Farm  Work  Shop 

THE  farm  work  shop  of  half  a  century  ago 
was  a  place  of  leather  and  wood.  Here  the 
harness  was  laced  and  riveted;  here  the  whiffle- 
tree  was  whittled  down.  Water  pipe  was 
soldered,  and  axe  and  scythe  sharpened  on 
the  hand-turned  grindstone.  Somehow,  too,  the 
tool  room  became  a  place  where  a  hen  sat, 
where  the  apple  parer  lay  and  where  fly  spray 
stayed  year-round.  Why  it  should  have  con¬ 
tained  a  bin  for  horses’  oats  is  a  wonder;  but 
it  did.  And,  as  Haydn  Pearson  points  out  in 
his  Countryman’s  Journal  on  page  29  of  this 
issue,  a  bag  or  two  of  fertilizer  usually  lay 
about.  Here,  also,  the  corn  seed  was  tarred. 
The  big  picture  on  the  wall  was  of  Dan  Patch. 
Susie  often  had  her  kittens  here. 

Today’s  farm  work  shop  is  a  place  less  of 
wood  and  hardly  any  of  leather.  No  longer 
illuminated  by  lantern,  it  is  a  bright  place  with 
concrete  floor  and  a  host  of  metal-  and  wood¬ 
working  pieces  of  equipment,  such  as  those 
described  on  page  33  for  a  practical  work  shop. 
The  modern  work  shop — repairing,  construct¬ 
ing,  adapting — keeps  farm  machinery  going. 
It  is  a  most  important  part  of  carrying  on  the 
modern  farm  business. 

Of  course,  it  always  has  been,  although  to¬ 
day’s  pace  in  the  modern  farm  shop  is  a  lot 
faster  than  in  its  predecessor’s.  It  has  to  be 
with  so  much  more  of  the  work  on  the  farm 
dependent  on  prompt  and  efficient  repair  work. 

Yesterday’s  farm  shop  was  a  wonderful  old 
place  full  of  gadgets  and  memories,  and  prob¬ 
ably  tomorrow’s  shop  will  be  even  more  high- 
powered  and  streamlined  than  the  one  we  know 
today.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  change 
will  be  as  great  as  that  which  electricity  has 
wrought  in  the  farm  shop  at  Glenrose  Farm  in 
the  50-year  span  with  which  we  are  familiar. 


The  Butter  fat  Puzzle 

ATTENTION  to  the  dairy  world’s  butter 
problem  has  been  increasing.  And  it 
should  be.  The  International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producers  describes  1958  as  the 
worst  butter  year  yet.  Rising  milk  output  and 
higher  natural  butterfat  content  are  causing 
increased  production  of  butterfat  at  a  time 
when  oleomargarine  and  other  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  are  seriously  inhibiting  butter  con- 
'  sumption. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  butter  in  the  United  States  last 
year  fell  behind  margarine,  8.5  pounds  to  9.1. 
Oleo  gained  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
American  market.  Butter  production  actually 
dropped  two  per  cent  beneath  1957;  oleo  rose 
eight  per  cent. 

While  over-all,  and  worldwide,  agriculture 
does  not  much  suffer  from  the  butter-oleo 
competition — both  are  agricultural  products, 
American  dairymen  are  very  much  affected. 
Yet  the  current  situation  is  not  of  their  making; 
the  complication  arises  after  they  sell  their 
product  and  before  the  consumer  buys  it. 
Consequently,  IFAP,  whose  membership  in¬ 
cludes  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  National 
Grange,  and  National  Farmers  Union,  recom¬ 
mends  that  governments  take  steps  to  make 
butter  available  to  consumers  at  lower  prices, 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  price  of  it  and 
oleo,  while  also  maintaining  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Butter  is,  without  doubt,  the  preferred  pro¬ 
duct,  but  inroads  made  by  oleo  promotion, 
diet  fads  and  oleo’s  price  advantage  are  seri¬ 
ous;  they  are  having  very  painful  effects.  How 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  retail  butter 
prices  without  jeopardizing  the  dairyman’s  in¬ 
come,  without  added  tax  burdens  and  without 
raising  the  wrath  of  competitive  agricultural 
producers  are  questions  constituting  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  agricultural  and  economic 
puzzle. 

Surely,  there  must  be  an  answer.  This  is  a 
problem  that  requires  unusual  —  and  imme¬ 
diate — thinking.  In  solving  the  problem,  the 
question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  butter  has  outlived  the  value  it  may  have 
once  had  as  a  base  in  determining  the  prices 
of  all  dairy  products. 


On  a  Knoll 

AT  a  time  when  most  dairy  cooperatives 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  both  policy 
and  performance,  it  is  heartening  to  note  the 
continual  growth  and  success  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Cooperative  Farmers  in  Allentown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Some  700  attended  this  cooperative’s 
annual  meeting  last  month,  registering  their  re¬ 
spect  of,  and  confidence  in,  the  management  of 
a  truly  farmer-owned  and  farmer-operated  co¬ 
operative. 

Today,  LVCF  is  big  business  with  assets  of 
over  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  and  gross 
milk  sales  of  $19,400,000  in  1958.  Of  this 
amount,  57  per  cent  was  returned  to  producer- 
members.  In  terms  of  the  farm  price  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk,  this  was  equivalent  to  an  aver¬ 
age  monthly  price  of  $5.29  in  1958,  with  a  low 
of  $4.67  and  a  high  of  $5.85. 

This  price  does  not,  however,  reflect  the 
full  return.  Some  $250,000  of  members’  money 
is  being  held  in  escrow — at  the  rate  of  $15,000 
a  month  since  August  1957 — because  of  the 
requirements  of  expanded  Order  27  relating  to 
compensatory  payments  on  milk  sold  in  the 
Order  27  market  by  dealers  not  under  Order 
27.  Lehigh  Valley  has  challenged  these  provi¬ 
sions  because  it  believes  they  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  Lehigh  Valley’s  long  established 
retail  sales  in  North  Jersey.  The  case  is  now 
before  the  Federal  Court  in  Philadelphia. 

The  imposing  plant  of  LVCF  is  built  on  a 
knoll  just  outside  the  city  of  Allentown.  The 
site  is  more  than  physically  significant  because 
it  sets  Lehigh  Valley  on  the  pedestal  it  de¬ 
serves,  not  only  as  a  thriving  business  in  its 
own  area,  but  also  as  a  beacon  to  other  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  who  have  not  yet  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  or  realized  their  tremendous  potential. 


Broader  Horizon 

EADERS  in  the  poultry  industry  will  gather 
in  Chicago  April  14-15  to  attend  the  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board.  The  program  lists  many  interesting 
topics  dealing  with  sales  and  promotion. 

Of  all  the  farm  occupations,  poultry  raising— 
both  broilers  and  eggs — has  beeh  the  most 
adversely  affected  in  the  past  three  years.  The 
price  squeeze  has  been  very  severe,  and  inte¬ 
gration,  not  the  grass  roots  variety,  hangs 
heavy  over  the  heads  of  all  poultrymen.  The 
need  for  an  aggressive  positive  program  is 
therefore  especially  urgent. 

PENB  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  consumers  with  information  on  the 
value  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  In  this  limited 
sphere  it  has  functioned  well  and  helpfully. 
The  end  result  to  producers,  however,  has  not 
been  a  happy  one.  Meat  consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  but  at  great  sacrifice  in  price.  As  for 
eggs,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  both  consump¬ 
tion  and  price. 

Promotion,  no  matter  how  well  conceived 
and  implemented,  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  To 
be  effective,  it  must  be  packaged  with  proper 
merchandising  and  adequate  pricing.  That  is 
the  way  business  makes  its  promotion  work. 
Why  does  not  the  same  principle  apply  equally 
well  to  agricultural  products? 

More  than  PENB  is  therefore  needed.  It 
seems  that  the  industry  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  either  the  broadening  of  PENB’s  scope 
and  purpose,  or  using  PENB  as  a  springboard 
to  explore  the  companion  phases  of  promotion 
and  set  up  an  allied  organization  to  develop 
these  phases — merchandising  and  pricing. 

As  one  of  our  poultry  friends  has  remarked: 
“I’m  losing  money  now  on  every  case  of  eggs 
I  produce.  Greater  consumption,  at  the  same 
price,  could  mean  I’ll  lose  just  that  much 
more.  So  I  don’t  want  promotion  unless  a  fair 
price  goes  along  with  it.” 

Let  us  hope  that  PENB’s  annual  meeting  will 
generate  some  sound  thinking  geared  to  tbe 
broader  horizon  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 


What  Farmers  Say 

FARMERS  ARE  NOT  CHAUFFEURS 

Requiring  an  owner  of  a  farm  truck  to  have  a 
chauffeur’s  license  to  drive  himself  around  has 
reached  an  all-time  low  in  intelligence.  I  have 
yet  to  figure  how  one  can  chauffeur  himself.  Have 
farmers  split  personalities?  Are  they  Jekylls  and 
Hydes? 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  commission 
against  discrimination.  I  wonder  if  it  shouldn’t 
look  into  the  State’s  own  discrimination  against 
farmers.  w.  c.  w. 


DEER  VS.  FARM  RIGHTS 

Doesn’t  the  Constitution  give  a  farmer  the  right 
to  farm  and  raise  crops  unmolested?  Or  can  they 
turn  deer  on  us  to  destroy  our  crops  and  take 
everything  we  have? 

We  don’t  need  a  new  Constitution,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  need  wiser  laws  and  legislators  to  imple¬ 
ment  it.  c.  o. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  will  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
your  peace.”  —  Exodus  14:14. 

Fire  caused  $156  million  worth  of  damage  on 
American  farms  last  year,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was  the  greatest 
in  history,  yet  farmers’  actual  losses  were  com¬ 
paratively  smaller.  More  fire  insurance  was  in 
force,  rising  at  the  end  of  1958  to  $32.3  billion. 

The  new  centrifuge-colorimeter  test  developed 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  determine  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  milk  is  reported  to  be  not  only, 
“consistently  accurate”,  but  also  “simple,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  fast.”  According  to  Biochemist  R.  M. 
Bock,  it  makes  DHIA  testing  and  milk  pricing  on 
a  protein  basis  both  possible  and  practical. 

Here  are  ingredients  that  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture  says  an  all-purpose  flower  pesti¬ 
cide  should  have:  aramite,  malathion  or  ovatran 
for  red  spiders;  DDT  or  methoxychlor  against 
beetles  and  caterpillars;  lindane  or  rotenone  for 
aphids;  ferbam,  zineb,  or  captan  against  leaf 
spots  and  rusts;  and  sulfur  or  Karathane  against 
mildew. 
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Why  buy  an  over-engined,  fuel-hungry  tractor  just  for  the  tough  spots? 


LjasB-a-mauc,  drive®  600 

with  lO-ffoot  tandem,  disks  deep 
down  to  the  spools,  right  through 
the  toughest  spots  without 
clutching,  shifting 
or  stalling  . .  .  works 


doubles  pull-power  anytime  you  need  it! 


Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  bring  entirely  new  standards 
of  performance  to  PTO-driven  harvesting  machines.  Com¬ 
pletely  independent  PTO  is  connected  directly  to  the 
engine.  In  heaviest  uphill  going  the  tractor  slows  auto¬ 
matically.  Constant  PTO  with  engine  power  priority  main¬ 
tains  the  speed  of  the  driven  machine  to  chop  thickest 
crops,  to  bale  heaviest  windrows. 

See  your  Case  dealer  for  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor 
demonstration.  As  the  profit-minded  manager  of  a  modern 
farming  business,  you  will  quickly  recognize  the  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor’s  bigger  work  capacity,  all-around  versatility 
and  super-efficient  use  of  fuel. 


For  plowing  or  deep-disking  in  heavy  soils  there’s  simply  no 
match  for  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors.  Pull-power  is  matched 
to  the  load  automatically.  There’s  no  waste  of  power— no 
waste  of  fuel.  You  just  select  the  range  that  suits  your  job 
and  drive. 

Owners  like  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  for  planting  and 
cultivating.  Start  down  the  row,  flick  to  direct  drive  for 
precise  travel  speed.  At  row  ends,  again  a  mere  flick  of  the 
finger  and  torque  converter  takes  over  for  safe,  effortless 
brake-and-accelerator  control  during  turns.  Implements 
lift  quickly  and  positively  because  hydraulic  pressure  stays 
high  at  constant  engine  speed. 


OasLB  arnatic  drive  400 

3+plow  tractor  pulls  three  bottoms,  even  in  tough  soils, 
plows  up  to  15  acres  a  day.  Shown  here  with  3-section  wheel- 

hoe  that  cultivates  150  acres  a  day! 


type  rotary 


OasM-a-matic  drive  8w  J 

5-plow  tractor  with  6-row  cultivator  works  up  to  100 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day  I  With  Case-o-matic  Drive  you 
NEVER  have  to  stop  to  shift.  You  save  time  on  turns, 
crossing  ditches,  grassed  waterways  or  easing  past 
small  plants.  Hydraulic  power  lifts  cultivator  quickly 
at  constant  engine  speed. 


Tractor  with  new  Case  model  434  four-row  trail¬ 
ing  or  mounted  4-row  corn  planter  drills  or  hill- 
drops  50  acres  a  day  . . .  plants  75  acres  with  new 
Case  model  636  six-row.  The  model  600  tractor 
pulls  full  four  bottoms— costs  less  than  many 
3-plow  tractors. 


machines  for  >9  bring  new  efficiency  to  harvesting 


SP  Windrower.  3-way  power  steering  is  standard 
‘ipment.  Variable-speed  drive.  Hydraulic  control  of 


212  Forage  Harvester.  Heavy  6-knife  wheel  chops 
through  heaviest  crop  without  clogging.  Power-driven 
sawtooth  drum  gives  positive  feed.  Three  quick-change 
heads— row-crop,  direct-cut  and  pick-up. 


'derand  reel.  Heavy-duty  sickle  and  guards.  Air-cooled 
l'ne- 10, 12, 14  and  16-foot  headers. 


World's  biggest-capacity  combine.  Giant  42' cylinder  and  straight-through  body  handles  heavy  14' or  16'  swath 
Exclusive  on-the-go  driver-seat  control  of  cylinder  speed  and  concave  clearance.  Exclusive  tachometer 
shows  cylinder  speed  at  a  glance.  Extra-wide  straw  walkers  give  biggest  separating  capacity  in  the 
industry.  Unbelievably  fast  unloading— 60  bushels  in  30  seconds!  Companion  Model  800  has  32"  cylinder, 
12'  or  14'  header,  same  driver-seat  controls.  Corn  headers  available. 


222  Hay  Conditioner.  Crimps,  crushes, 
breaks  stems  at  90°  to  free  moisture.  Roll 
pressure  is  adjustable.  Simple,  rugged 
design;  self-aligning  bearings.  Picks  up 
7-foot  mower  swath. 


'*"""*  ...  mm  t — JR 
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Call  your  local 
case  dealer 

for  a  Pmonstration 


Pool  worry  abouf  Lack  of  Cash... 

use  the  CASE  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan 

Why  wait— enjoy  the  cost-cutting  and  operating  advantages 
of  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  or  other  new  Case  machine 
now.  The  flexible  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  puts  new 
equipment  to  work  for  you  right  away  .  .  .  lets  you  pay  later 
as  you  have  money  coming  in. 


for  the  facts  on 
•a-matic  drive 
and  farm  machines 


Check  below  for  colorful  catalogs  on  the  “1960"  line  of  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractors  and  new  Case  farm  machines.  Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99-C, 
Racine,  Wis. 


□  3+plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 

□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 

□  S  and  SA  wheel-type  disk  harrows 

□  4  and  6-row  corn  planters 

□  4  and  6-row  cultivators 


□  WT  wheel-type  rotary  hoe 

□  212  forage  harvester 

□  222  hay  conditioner 

□  850  SP  windrower 

□  1000  SP  combine 

□  800  SP  combine 


Name. 


Student  □ 


Address. 
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Choose  from  the  newest  and 
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longest  tractor  line  in  the  land 

Power  Sizes  124  Models 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed  or  12-speed  tripl-range  trans¬ 
mission.  Row-crop  with  dual  wheels 
or  adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO ;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch . 


400  3+ Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
8  working  ranges;  standard  4-wheel, 
row-crop  with  single  or  dual  front 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and  3- 
point  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  diesel  or 
gasoline  engine,  Terramatic  Drive 
transmission  for  independent  power 
control  of  each  track.  Four  gear 
ranges  forward  and  reverse.  Dual 
hydraulics.  Combination  toolbar- 
dozer  available. 


300  3-plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-speed 
tripl-range  and  shuttle  transmissions; 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  dual 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4-speed  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  trai  -missions;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles; 
complete  hydraulics. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-speed 
dual-range  transmission ;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  dual¬ 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle  Hitch. 


800  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or  LP- 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standard  4- 
wheel;  power  steering  and  dual-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  health  ride 
seat. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62 
gross  horsepower  engine,  Terra¬ 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Four  gear 
rangesforward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic 
power  shift.  Dual  hydraulics.  Com¬ 
bination  toolbar-dozer  available. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  diesel 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift.  Terra¬ 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Dual-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics.  Combination  toolbar- 
dozer  available.  V 
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SOILS  AND  CROPS 


To  save  our  alfalfa , 
we  must  now  wage 

War  Against 


By  GEORGE 


ONLY  a  few  farmers  in  New 
York  sprayed  for  the  control 
of  alfalfa  weevil  in  1958.  But 
within  10  years,  and  possibly  as  early 
as  five,  few  will  be  growing  alfalfa 
without  spraying. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  controlling  meadow  spittlebugs 
on  first  cutting  and  potato  leafhop- 
pers  on  the  second  and  third  cuttings 
increases  hay  yields  from  25  to  55 
per  cent.  Most  progressive  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  spray  against  these 
pests.  But  the  weevil  is  something 
new  and,  unlike  some  forage  insects, 
it  is  not  just  annoying.  It  is  very 
destructive. 

The  weevil  was  found  first  in  the 
United  States  on  a  farm  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1904.  It  multi¬ 
plied  rapidly  and  soon  could  be  found 
in  14  states  of  the  region.  Biologists 
theorized  that  the  insect  so  much 
preferred  the  warm,  dry  climate 
there  that  it  would  not  move  to  either 
very  hot  or  very  cold  areas  or  to 
humid  ones.  But  they  were  wrong. 


The  larva  and  the  adult  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil. 


The  alfalfa  weevil  appeared  in  the 
East  on  a  horse  farm  near  BelAire, 
Md.,  in  1951.  Brought  in  on  alfalfa 
baled  in  the  West,  it  spread  at  a  rate 
much  faster  than  ever  before. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  is  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  every  State  of  the  Northeast 
except  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  In  New  York,  its  spread 
has  been  very  rapid  since  initial  dis¬ 
covery  near  Westtown,  Oi'ange  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  June  of  1955.  In  the  three 
Summers  since,  the  weevil  has  spread 
through  14  southeast  counties  includ¬ 
ing  all  of  Long  Island  and  as  far 
north  as  Saratoga  Springs  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  and  Coopertown  in  Otsego 
Co.,  and  into  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Insect  Is  Very  Destructive 

Both  larvae  and  adults  feed  on  the 
alfalfa’s  young  top  leaflets,  buds  and 
shoots.  Leaflets  are  rasped  and  skele¬ 
tonized;  young  shoots  are  often  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  The  insect  often 
feeds  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  a 
leaflet,  not  eating  clean  through  it, 
and  leaves  thin  tissue.  These  and  the 
skeletonized  leaflets  dry  up  so  as  to 
give  an  alfalfa  field  a  frosted  look. 
The  weevils  and  larvae  do  most  of 
their  feeding  at  night.  A  heavy  in¬ 
festation  can  actually  destroy  a  crop 
of  alfalfa,  leaving  nothing  but  tough, 
thick  stems.  While  damage  is  usually 
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confined  to  the  first  cutting,  in  some 
years  second  cuttings  are  severely 
damaged. 

Other  Hosts,  but  Alfalfa  the  Favorite 

While  the  weevil  is  primarily  a 
pest  of  alfalfa,  it  has  also  been  found 
feeding  on  white  and  yellow  sweet 
( Continued  on  following  page) 


Here  is  alfalfa  injured  by  a  moderate  infestation  of  alfalfa  weevils.  Note 
the  skeletonized  leaves,  the  destruction  of  tissue.  Use  four  to  six  ounces  of 
heptachlor  per  acre  when  plants  are  eight  to  10  inches  high. 


Are  today’s  crop  yields 

the  best  we  can  expect? 


To  stay  in  the  farming  business 
and  make  a  good  living  in  today’s 
economy,  every  known  skill  must 
be  brought  to  bear.  It’s  a  matter 
of  scratching  hard  for  bonus  yields 
which  can  represent  pure  profit. 
Just  “good”  harvests  aren’t  enough. 
Yields  must  be  increased.  New 
ideas  must  be  considered. 

Fertility  problems  have 
changed 

For  instance,  old  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  fertility  are  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate.  For  decades  we  needed 
only  to  replace  the  soil  elements 
which  crops  used  in  the  greatest 
quantities. 

But  now  there  are  clear  signals 
that  the  elements  plants  use  only 
in  tiny  quantities  are  beginning  to 
run  out.  They  loom  more  and 
more  important  with  every  har¬ 
vest  .  .  .  and  call  for  new  methods 
of  soil  management,  new  alertness 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  soil  fertility. 

One  element  which  is  coming 
into  new  importance  is  magnesium. 
Largely  ignored  for  years,  it  now 
is  often  called  the  fourth  plant 
food  element  .  .  .  and  soil  supplies 
are  steadily  decreasing. 

Crops  remove  magnesium  at  a 
startling  rate.  For  example,  a  ton 
of  alfalfa  hay  takes  about  16 
pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  equiv¬ 
alent  with  it. 

Also,  high-analysis  fertilizer  adds 
large  quantities  of  sulfates,  chlor¬ 
ides  and  nitrates  to  the  soil  .  .  . 
which  combine  with  soil  mag¬ 
nesium  to  form  soluble  salts.  Rain 
leaches  these  salts  away  and  more 
magnesium  is  lost. 

•  Crop  needs 

These  losses  add  up  over  a  period 
of  time.  Yet  every  growing  plant 

Creators  of  Living  Minerals 


needs  magnesium.  It  is  a  vital 
part  of  chlorophyll.  Seed  develop¬ 
ment  often  requires  even  more 
magnesium  than  phosphorus  .  .  . 
and  adequate  magnesium  enables 
crops  to  make  better  use  of  other 
plant  foods. 

Deficiency  signs 

Actually  many  crops  have  suffered 
because  of  magnesium  shortages 
for  years.  By  the  time  diagnosis 
is  possible  .  .  .  through  visible 
symptoms  .  .  .  profits  have  been 
cut  for  several  harvests.  Visible 
symptoms  in  com  first'  show  up 
as  a  purplish  color  on  the  lower 
leaves  near  the  margins  and  about 
halfway  between  the  tip  and  the 
base.  As  the  problem  increases, 
parallel  yellow  and  green  stripes 
run  the  length  of  the  older  leaves. 
This  symptom  gradually  pro¬ 
gresses  up  the  plant. 

In  the  case  of  small  grains, 
magnesium  deficiency  symptoms 
include  light  yellow  to  white 
stripes  which  appear  between  the 
veins. 

Magnesium  is  important  to  top 
yields  and  profits  for  legume  grow¬ 
ers.  Trouble  signs  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  crops.  Leaves  lose 
color  between  the  veins,  turning 
a  light  yellow.  Nodulation  and 
nitrogen  fixation  suffer,  too. 

Hits  orchard  yields 

The  first  visible  evidence  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  orchards  shows  up  in  yel¬ 
lowing  between  the  green  leaf 
veins.  Later  these  yellow  areas 
near  the  leaf  tips  turn  brown. 
Premature  dropping  of  leaves  and 
pre-harvest  fruit  dropping  are  also 
signs  of  magnesium  shortages. 

Peas,  beans,  potatoes 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  results  show  tender¬ 
ness  in  peas  is  greatly  improved 
by  application  of  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  And  yields  were  increased 
by  use  of  the  sulphate  form  of 
potash. 

Delaware  field  trials  indicated 
that  sulphate  of  potash  plus  sul¬ 


phate  of  magnesia  applications  in¬ 
creased  yields  by  152.2%  over 
treatment  wtih  muriate  of  potash 
or  potassium  sulphate  alone. 

Soil  in  virtually  all  potato¬ 
growing  areas  is  seriously  short  of 
magnesium.  But  before  you  can 
notice  the  shortage,  it  must  be 
severe  enough  to  practically  kill 
the  vines.  Visible  signs  usually 
mean  that  yields  and  quality  have 
suffered  for  several  seasons. 

How  to  correct 

The  best  source  of  magnesium  is 
double  sulphate  of  potash-mag¬ 
nesia  sold  under  the  trade  name 
Sul-Po-Mag*.  It’s  the  best  be¬ 
cause  Sul-Po-Mag  supplies  read¬ 
ily  available,  fast-acting,  water- 
soluble  magnesium  to  correct  short¬ 
ages  without  changing  soil  pH.  In 
addition,  it  is  one  of  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  forms  of  plant-available 
magnesium.  Granular  in  form, 
Sul-Po-Mag  stays  in  the  soil  longer 
to  feed  crops  longer  and  sustain 
growth  over  the  season. 

Sul-Po-Mag  is  convenient  to 
apply  .  .  .  it’s  available  in  many 
mixed  fertilizers.  For  better  crop 
yields  and  quality,  ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  fertilizer  containing  Sul-Po- 
Mag. 

* Trademark ,  International  Minerals 
&  Chemical  Corporation 


Quality  fertilizer 
containing  a 
combination  bl 
readily  available 
magnesium  ond 
sulphate  of  potash 
obtained  from 

Sub  Po' Mag* 

( DOUBLE  JUtPMATI  Of  POTASH  A  MACNBIUM) 
**g.  Trod*  Work  IMlC  -Cerp  .  Slokrr.  Ill 


look  for  this  identifying  Seal  of  Approval  when  you 
buy.  It’s  your  assurance  of  extra-value  fertilizer. 

i - 1 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEM.  CORE.  | 
I  Potash  Div.,  Dept.  RNY-10,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  ‘  Mag¬ 
nesium  Booklet”  which  discusses  magnesium 
and  Sul-Po-Mag  for  specific  crops. 

I  Name  .  1 

1  Route  . . . 

•  Town  . State  .  « 
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POTASH  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Administrative  Center:  Skokie,  Illinois 
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SUPER  HOTENTS 
plant  ® 
protectors 


THIS  YEAR 


Hof  leaps 


plant 

protectors 


HOTKAPS 
plant  ® 
protectors 


HOTENTS 
plant  ® 
protectors 


earlier 


treps 


e  e  e 


premium 


prues 


Because  these  individual  “hot 
houses”  protect  plants  from  storm, 
frost,  insects  crops  ripen  weeks 
earlier  and  bring  premium  market 
prices.  Germain’s  plant  protectors 
are  easy  and  economical  to  use. 

write  for  FREE  FOLDER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


6400  East  Washington  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  LOCAL 

FARM  SUPPLY  STORE 


Get  the  FACTS 


Need  MONEY 
for  More  Land? 


"Can  do/'  says  Kandoo 


•  •and  ifou'll  qet  a 


CRAINE 

concrete  silo 


Courteous  Craine  crews — equipped  with 
the  most  modern  tools  and  power  equip¬ 
ment — erect  your  new  Concrete  Silo  in 
just  a  few  days’  time.  Specialists  in  build¬ 
ing  fine  silos — they  share  your  pride  in 
your  new  Craine  Silo!  For  more  reasons 
why  Craine  is  your  best  silo  buy  .  .  . 


r 


Address 


-  OUR  57TH  YEAR 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-419 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  givin 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Includ 
dealer’s  name. 


Name 


—  SALE  — 
Christmas  Trees 
Landscape  Trees 

(last  call)  PREPAID.  Seedlings  2  year  $3.00 
per  100.  MUGHO,  RED,  REGA-  SCOTCH, 
WHITE  PINE;  BLUE  &  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
(Special  —  Scotch  Pine  2  year  $55,  3  year 
7-14  ip.  $75  per  5000  lots).  Seedlings  3  year 
3-6  in.  and  up.  $5.00  per  100.  CANADA  HEM¬ 
LOCK,  DOUGLAS  •  FIR,  BLUE,  BLACK 
HILL,  NORWAY  and  WHITE  SPRUCE, 
WHITE  PINE,  EUROPEAN  LARCH.  TAXUS 
CAPITATA,  upright  YEW  4-6  in.  $18; 
3  year  6-12  in.  $25  per  100.  TAXUS  CUSPI- 
DATA,  spreading  YEW  6-8  in.  $18.  Trans¬ 
plants  $25  per  100. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS, 
Johnson  City,  New  York 


When  you  set  your  sights  on  a  larger, 
more  productive  farm,  look  to  your 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  as  the 
best  source  of  credit.  Land  Bank  loans 
are  made  with  up  to  33  years  to  repay. 
Interest  rates  are  reasonable  and  are 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Whether  you  want  money  for  land, 
buildings,  equipment,  or  other  needs, 
you’ll  do  well  with  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  —  the  nationwide  system  that’s 
run  by  fanners  and  for  farmers  only. 

Start  now  to  carry  out  your  long- 
range  plans  with  a  Land  Bank  loan. 

See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept. 

R-lllb,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


f 

Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


GRIND  —  MIX 
DELIVER 


Use  the  MacKissic 
Feed  Processor  to 
cut  your  feed  costs. 
Write  for  literature. 


THE  A.  E.  MAC  KISSIC  CO., 
PARKER  FORD  3,  PENNA. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE  I 

AMERICAN  ARBORVI1AE  ■ 

Sturdy  3*yr.  seedlings  8  to 
12  in.  high.  Makes  100  ft. 
Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid. 


lOO 

for  only 

i$89?, 


•  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog  • 


mUSSER  —fW  INDIANA.  PA. 


War  against  the  Weevil 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 
clover,  red  and  Ladino  clovers,  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  In  general,  however, 
it  attacks  these  legumes  only  if  they 
are  interplanted  with  alfalfa  or  if 
alfalfa  has  become  scarce.  All  the  im¬ 
portant  varieties  of  alfalfa  —  Ranger, 
DuPuits,  Buffalo,  Atlantic,  Narra- 
gansett,  Ontario  Variegated  and  Ver¬ 
nal  —  are  vulnerable;  none  shows 
any  appreciable  resistance.  Only  the 
little  tried  Lahontan  variety  appears 
to  have  any  natural  defense. 

The  adult  weevil  is  brown,  snouted 
and  about  a  quarter-inch  long;  it  has 
a  narrow,  brown,  V-shaped  stripe 
along  its  head  and  back.  As  it  gets 
older,  it  loses  some  of  its  scales  and 
becomes  dark  brown  or  almost  black. 
But  the  alfalfa  weevil  is  not  easy  to 
recognize,  even  by  an  entomologist; 
it  may  be  confused  with  the  clover- 
head  and  other  weevils. 

Larva  Is  Half-inch  Long 

The  larva  when  fully  grown  is 
neai’ly  a  half-inch  long  and  grass- 
green  in  color.  Legless,  it  has  three 
white  stripes  down  its  back.  Its  head 
is  black.  When  poked  with  a  pencil, 
the  larva  will  curl  up  and  play  pos¬ 
sum  before  moving  away  in  a  kind  of 
humping  motion.  Periodically,  the 
larva  lifts  its  head  and  thorax  and 
swings  its  head  from  side  to  side  in 
a  search-like  movement  characteristic 
of  a  snake.  The  clover-leaf  weevil 
larva  is  larger;  it  also  has  a  yellowish 
or  tan  head  and  a  different  manner  of 
movement. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  ovei’winters 
largely  in  both  the  adult  and  the  egg 
stages.  Early  in  Spring  about  the 
time  the  alfalfa  begins  to  grow, 
adults  emerge  from  hibernation  and 
those  which  have  reached  sexual  ma¬ 
turity  begin  to  lay  eggs  at  once.  The 
others  —  especially  those  that  have 
just  emerged  from  cocoons  —  pass 
through  a  55-  to  120-day  matui’ation 
period. 

Eggs  Are  Laid  in  Stem 

The  adult  females  bore  holes  in  a 
dry  or  growing  stem,  then  dig  out 
a  cavity  and  lay  one  to  45  eggs 
within;  the  average  number  of  eggs 
is  nine.  While  each  female  is  capable 
of  laying  up  to  1,500  eggs  in  a  life¬ 
time,  some  600  to  800  are  actually 
laid.  After  laying  her  eggs,  she  care¬ 
fully  plugs  up  each  hole  to  hide  the 
eggs  from  parasites  and  predators. 
In  about  10  days,  larvae  hatch  out 
and  work  their  way  up  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  tips  where  they  begin  to  feed. 
During  the  larval  period  of  23  to  40 
days,  the  insect  molts  its  skin  at  least 
three  times.  Upon  reaching  full 


growth,  the  larva  crawls  down  to  the 
ground  where  it  spins  a  delicate  net- 
like  cocoon  in  which  to  pupate.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  cocoons  are  spun  right 
on  the  alfalfa  plants.  The  pupal  pe¬ 
riod  lasts  10  to  14  days;  more  adult 
beetles  then  emerge  and  begin  feed¬ 
ing.  Easily  disturbed,  the  adults  at 
the  slightest  noise  drop  to  the  ground 
where  they  lie  motionless.  The  wee¬ 
vils  are  strong  fliers  and  move  readi¬ 
ly  from  field  to  field.  They  can  spread 
out  at  the  rate  of  about  40  miles 
per  year. 

Control  of  the  Alfalfa  Weevil 

Best  and  safest  control  is  achieved 
with  four  to  six  ounces  of  active 
heptachlor  per  acre  applied  when  the 
alfalfa  is  eight  to  10  inches  high.  If 
infestation  is  severe,  two  applica¬ 
tions  might  well  be  made  seven  to 
10  days  apart.  Where  infestations 
are  extremely  great,  a  double  dosage 
should  then  also  be  applied  to  the 
stubble  after  the  first  cutting. 

In  tests  last  year,  Guthion,  para- 
thion,  malathion,  and  Phosdrin  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  heptachlor  for 
up  to  eight  days  on  larval  control. 
But  11  days  after  application,  only 
heptachlor  was  giving  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  the  larvae.  Endrin  at  four 
ounces  per  acre,  lindane  at  six  ounces 
and  methoxychlor  at  one  or  two 
pounds  per  acre  also  give  good  larval 
control  for  a  short  period.  Ethion  at 
16  ounces  and  Trithion  and  Diazinon 
at  eight  ounces  give  only  fair  control. 

Granulated  Insecticides  More  Costly 

Some  insecticides  applied  in  late 
Fall  or  even  in  mid-Winter  have 
shown  promise  for  alfalfa  weevil 
control.  These  are  applied  usually  in 
granulated  form  by  hand  or  wheel¬ 
barrow  seeder,  by  fertilizer  spread¬ 
ers,  by  grain  drills  or  even  directly 
by  hand.  One  to  two  pounds  of  actual 
heptachlor,  chlordane,  dieldrin,  al- 
drin  or  lindane  show  promise  for  this 
off-season  treatment.  While  these 
granulated  insecticides  do  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  residue  problem  on  new 
growth  the  following  Spring,  they 
are  recommended  in  some  states 
mixed  with  fertilizer,  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  so  that  two  jobs  are  done 
in  one  operation.  They  are  more 
costly,  however,  and  the  dosages 
needed  for  effective  control  of  the 
weevil  are  four  to  10  times  greater 
than  for  the  spring  applications  as 
sprays. 


Countries  are  well  cultivated,  not 
as  they  are  fertile,  but  as  they  are 
free.  —  Montesquieu. 


Potatoes  for  Chips 

To  aid  potato  farmers  with  their 
crop  problems  and  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  high-grade  potatoes  for 
chips,  a  special  consulting  service 
has  been  established  by  the  Potato 
Chip  Institute.  The  bureau  is  headed 
by  the  Institute’s  research  director, 
Dr.  Ora  Smith,  professor  of  vege¬ 
table  crops  at  Cornell,  and  Dr.  H.  D. 
Brown  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  potato 
chips  is  now  4.4  pounds  per  year.  It 
was  only  1.9  pounds  a  decade  ago, 
and  the  Institute’s  president,  Olen 
C.  Turner,  predicts  that  today’s  $550- 
million  chip  industry  will  reach  a 
billion  dollar  level  in  the  next  five 
or  10  years.  The  prosperity  of  potato 
communities  is  assured  by  growing 


specifically  for  chip  processing,  he 
says.  By  aiming  at  the  big  chip  mar¬ 
ket,  Turner  claims,  the  gamble  in 
potato  planting  is  eliminated,  thus 
sparing  time,  expense  and  risk  of 
shipping  crops  to  tablestock  markets. 
Chip  manufacturers,  he  points  out, 
are  prepared  to  purchase  all  crops 
which  meet  processing  specifications. 
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SOILS l  AND  CROPS 
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New  Sprays  Save  the  Stayman 


One  of  our  best  winter  apples  and 
a-  most  profitable  variety  from  the 
grower’s  standpoint  is  the  Stayman- 
Winesap,  and  its  improved  red  sports. 
This  splendid  variety  was  introduced 
in  Pennsylvania  about  50  years  ago 
and,  because  of  its  high  quality,  regu¬ 
lar  bearing  and  good  tree  character¬ 
istics,  it  soon  made  a  first-class  repu¬ 
tation  with  growers  and  the  public. 

All  went  well  for  many  years,  but 
about  1930  the  variety  began  to  lose 
its  popularity.  The  situation  gradual¬ 
ly  grew  worse  until  Stayman  came 
near  to  being  abandoned  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  variety.  The  reason 
for  this  loss  of  favor  was  that  the 
apples  cracked  badly  as  they  neared 
maturity.  Many  orchardists  found 


that  a  month  or  so  before  harvest 
the  fruit  was  badly  russeted  and 
cracked;  soon  it  dropped  from  trees. 
One  orchardist  in  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  a  large  portion  of  his  75 
acres  in  Stayman,  but  lost  so  much 
on  them  that  he  became  discouraged 
and  sold  his  farm.  Growers  in  New 
Jersey  grafted  over  many  of  their 
Stayman  trees  to  Turley-Winesap,  not 
the  equal  of  Stayman  in  quality  or 
other  characters.  But  it  did  not  crack. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  crack¬ 
ing?  This  question  was  often  asked 
at  fruit  growers’  meetings,  and  the 
usual  answer  was  that  it  was  due  to 
fall  rains  following  dry  periods  in 
Summer,  coupled  with  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  Stayman  skin.  Most 


growers  accepted  this  explanation, 
but  since  they  could  not  change  the 
weather  they  made  no  changes  in 
their  orchard  operations. 

But  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
serious  cracking  did  not  occur  when 
Stayman  was  first  grown.  I  did  Farm¬ 
er’s  Institute  work  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Funk  in  the  early  days  and  many 
times  listened  to  him  talk  enthusi¬ 
astically  about  Stayman;  never  once 
did  he  mention  cracking.  In  his 
Fruits  for  Pennsylvania,  he  made  a 
glowing  description  of  Stayman  with 
no  mention  of  cracking.  Several  older 
growers  also  assured  me  that  they 
earlier  had  no  serious  trouble  with 
Stayman  cracking. 

About  1952,  several  of  the  larger 
companies  manufacturing  agricultur¬ 
al  chemicals  introduced  an  entirely 
new  line  of  synthetic  fungicides.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  materials  was 
the  one  known  as  captan.  These  ma¬ 
terials  were  introduced  to  improve 
control  of  apple  scab  and  other  di¬ 


seases  and  to  replace  or  supplement 
lime-sulphur  as  a  spray. 

Growers  were  in  for  a  happy  sur¬ 
prise.  Not  only  did  these  new  fungi¬ 
cides  control  scab,  but  it  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  where  these 
materials  were  used  Stayman  came 
through  without  serious  cracking. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Stayman 
has  regained  its  early  high  favor  and 
now  is  better  appreciated  than  ever 
before.  Fruit  is  smoother,  the  skin 
has  a  brighter  finish,  and  crops  aver¬ 
age  heavier. 

It  now  appears  that  the  russeting 
and  cracking  were  due  to  lime- 
sulphur  sprays.  Trees  were  often 
sprayed  seven  or  more  times  at  short 
intervals  in  an  increasing  effort  for 
an  ever  higher  degree  of  fruit  per¬ 
fection.  When  Stayman  was  first 
grown,  three  foliage  sprays  of  lime- 
sulphur  were  all  that  were  applied. 
These,  with  the  longer  interval  be¬ 
tween,  were  not  enough  to  cause 
serious  fruit  injury.  W.  H.  Wolff 


Peas  and  Alfalfa  as 
Companion  Crops 

Most  growers  of  peas  for  canning 
and  freezing  probably  ought  to  be 
producing  alfalfa,  too.  According  to 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  full-scale  seeding 
of  peas  has  no  adverse  effect  on  suc¬ 
cess  of  alfalfa  sown  simultaneously. 
In  tests  at  the  Station,  three-cutting 
yield  of  alfalfa  the  following  year 
was  as  great  when  the  regular  three- 
to  five-bushel  seeding  rate  was  used 
for  peas  as  it  was  when  a  lower  rate 
was  used.  Decreasing  the  density  of 
the  pea  stand  did  not  improve  the 
stand  of  alfalfa. 

The  so-called  normal — i.e.  three  to 
five  bushels  per  acre —  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  peas  are  drilled  in 
seven-inch  rows,  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  plants  per  acre,  337,000, 
and  the  highest  yield  per  acre,  4,130 
pounds.  While  lower  seeding  rates  did 
result  in  lower  production  expenses 
—  the  pea  seed  cost  from  $6.00-8.25 
per  bushel,  savings  did  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  loss  of  yield.  “The  net  value 
of  the  (pea)  crop  decreased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  did  the  cost  of  the 
seed”,  according  to  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion.  Growers  can  produce  full  crops 
of  peas — and  have  alfalfa,  too. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Hay  and  Forage  Equipment 
A  Picture  Display 

•  Mechanization  Around  the 

Farmstead 
By  Karl  D.  Butler 

•  Our  Products  Please  Our 

Customers — But  Do  We? 
By  Jim  Roe 

•  Can  the  Family  Farm  Survive 

in  a  Mass  Production 
World? 

By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

•  Low-Cost  Fattening  of  Steers 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  What  Fuel  for  the  Tractor? 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Potash, 

plus  Trace  Elements 
By  N.  F.  Childers 

•  How  to  Get  Top  Crop  Yields 

•  Weather  and  the  Fruit 

Grower 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  Successful  Crop  Rotation 

•  Profits  in  Beekeeping 
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control! 


with  low-cost 
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soli  Insect 


JNothing  can  lower  the  quality  of  potato 
yields  as  much  as  an  attack  by  destructive 
soil  insects.  That's  why  you  will  find  it. 
pays  to  get  'em  before  they  cause  damage. 
Use  aldrin! 

Easy-to-use  aldrin  is  available  as  a  spray 
or  as  granules.  Or,  you  can  purchase  it  in  a 
fertilizer  mix  for  broadcast  or  row  treat¬ 
ments.  Whichever  application  you  choose. 


you  can  be  sure  of  low-cost  control  of  cut¬ 
worms,  wireworms,  tuber  flea  beetle  larvae, 
grubs  and  other  harmful  soil  pests. 

This  season,  get  high  quality  potatoes  for 
high  quantity  profits.  Knock  out  destruc¬ 
tive  soil  insects  with  low-cost*aldrin.  It  is 
available  under  well-known  brand  names 
from  your  insecticide_dealer4Doji!t^delay 
}, . .  see  him  today! 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

^AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
i460LPark  Av«nu«,  Now  York  22,  Now  York’ 
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MAIL  THIS  MONEY  SAVING  COUPON 


FREE  of  Extra  Cost 

12  Holland  Anemone  Tubers  given 
with  orders  of  30  Dahlias  for 
$2.50.  Usually  Bloom  same  season 
with  gay  flowers. 


DAHLIAS!  Big  Bargain! 

$1 


BLOOMING  SIZE  I 
HEALTHY  ROOTS< 


Astonishing  how  freely 
they  bloom!  Famed  fOI<lA 
rich,  profuse  autumn  |y 
flowers.  Easy  to  grow. 

Mailing  coupon  brings  our  assortment  of  giant 
decorative  dahlias  and  double  ball  type  10  for  $1 
or  30  for  $2.50.  Beautiful  colors  .  .  red,  yellow, 
lavender,  pink,  bronze,  etc.,  as  available.  Shipped 
for  planting  spring  until  July.  Any  dahlia  not 
blooming  same  season  planted  replaced  free. 
Enjoy  dahlias  by  basketful.  Mail  coupon  today. 
*  Dahlias  $1  □  30  Dahlias  with  12  Holland 

Anemone  Tubers  Bonus  only  $2.50 


□ 


Name 


Address 
City  ... 


□  Send  C.  O.  D. 
plus  postage. 


. . . □  Cash  orders 

add  40c  and  we 

Zone .  State . ship  postage 

MICHIGAN  BULB  COMPANY  paid. 

DEPT.  DP-1547 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


SUPER  GREEN 
PASTURES  & 
...HAY  MIXTURES 

TRY  OUR  BLUE  RIBBON 
AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  AT 
NATIONAL  PLOWING  CONTEST 
—  1958  — 

•  Our  permanent  pastures  ready  to 
graze  in  8  weeks  after  seeding 

•  2-3  head  per  acre  for  entire  season 

•  No  bloat,  no  more  reseeding 

•  For  biggest  yields  use  Super  Green 

CASUPA  SUPER  GREEN 
PERMANENT  PASTURES 

Main  Office: 

56  GREEN  TREE  DRIVE 
WESTCHESTER,  PA. 


BLUE 

5PRUIE 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

De»L  RN-419,  Ftycburg,  MeiC 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onsdozen  large  assorted  2  year  plant s 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonten,  N.J. 


/%r<§>n,u,w 

6 

Plant 

5?5 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2  Vi" 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-D 


postpaid 


STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  ouf 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12  25  50  100  1000 

ASPARAGUS  —  I  yr.  —  $1.40  $2.25  $3.50  $19. 

—  2  yr.  —  1.85  2.85  4.00  22. 

—  3  yr.  —  2.25  3.75  6.00 

RHUBARB  —  I  yr.$2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $10.00 

—  2  yr.  3.00  5.50  10.00  18.00 

—  3  yr.  4.50  8.00  14.50  24.00 

HORSERADISH  —  .75  $1.40  $1.95  $3.50  $22. 

FIELD  PLAMT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  Location,  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


GROW  GIANT,  FLAVORFUL 

"British  Sovereign" 

STRAWBERRIES 


Practically  as  large  as  hen's  eggs! 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  U.  S. 

UMMMM,  SUCH  FLAVOR!  Your  family 
will  love  these  big,  firm,  iuicy  berries 
that  are  red  clear  through  .  .  .  that  give 
you  the  sweet  aromatic  flavor  of  wild 
strawberries.  Delicious  fresh  —  ideal  for 
quick-freezing. 

A  MIRACLE  OF  NATURE,  these  immense 
Certified  June-bearing  plants  come  from 
British  Columbia,  Canada.  Mature  plants 
yield  up  to  590  berries  .  .  .  grow  18 
inches  high,  3  feet  across,  bear  5  years 
without  replanting!  Extremely  hardy. 

ORDER  NOW.  Expertly  packed,  complete  j 
cultural  Instructions  with  each  order.  * 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

12  Plants  24  Plants  48  Plants  96  Plants 
$2.50  $4.50  S8.00  $15.00 

AIRMAIL  50c  a  dozen  extra 
Duty  paid,  Postpaid— No  COD's 
Exclusive  Importer  ^ 

MAYNARD  JACOBSON 
175  Rafferty  Gardens  •  Littleton,  Colorado 


WE  GROW  the  UNUSUAL! 


HARDY  STOCK 
azaleas  —  liyb.  rhododendron 
ilex  (holly)  —  winged  eu.  alatus 
pieris  jaqonica  —  leucothoe  catesbaei 
Mailorder  and  finish  size  veri-colored  evergreens 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today. 
SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES 
BOX  451  -R,  R.  D.  1,  GIBSONIA,  PA. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  426,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  1,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Complete  line  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Over  80  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  FREE  60- 
page  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
SOX  R4I9,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST 

Box  305  •  B 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


EVERGREEN 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


NURSERIES 

_ I _ Uf 


STRAWBERRIES 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BLACKBERRIES.  Write 
for  free  catalog  describing 
over  70  small  fruit  varieties. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


HEAVY  BEARING  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  1 00-S8.00 ;  LATHAM  and 
TAYLOR  I00-$8.0D.  Strawberry  Plants:  PREMIER, 
ROBINSON,  TEMPLE  and  EMPIRE,  IOO-$3.25. 
Superfection  Everbearing,  IOO-$4.75.  Virus  Free,  ppd. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY.  R.  3.  CLEAR  FI  ELD,  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  roeks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

ALL  NEWEST  and  STANDARD  VARIETIES 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  time  to  begin  with  the  berries 

In  the  Briar  Patch 

By  ERNEST  G.  CHRIST 


THE  best  everbearing  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  September,  from  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Grown  successfully  as 
far  south  as  Maryland  and  even  far¬ 
ther,  it  produces  a  spring  crop  and 
an  excellent  fall  crop  from  late  Au¬ 
gust  until  frost. 

The  single  crop  red  varieties  in¬ 
clude  Sunrise,  Latham,  Newburg, 
Taylor  and  Milton.  Taylor  and  Milton 
are  unsurpassed  in  dessert  quality 
and  they  are  large  berries.  They  are 


The  Jerseyblack  blackberry  is  one 
of  the  good  yielders  of  small  fruit. 


not  as  winter-hardy  in  southern  areas 
as  Sunrise  and  Latham,  however,  and 
not  recommended  south  of  Central 
New  Jersey.  One  new  selection  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Association  is  N.  Y.  17861, 
It  is  described  as  a  very  large  berry 
and  very  productive. 

Black  raspberry  varieties  include 
Bristol,  Cumberland,  Logan  and  Dun¬ 
dee.  Logan  ripens  first  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
others  mentioned.  Cumberland  ripens 
last  but  all  four  overlap  in  their 
harvest.  A  new  one  from  Iowa  is 
Black  Hawk  and  is  suggested  for  the 
East.  Purple  varieties  are  Sodus  and 
Marion.  Sodus  ripens  first  and  both 
varieties  are  hardy,  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Several  of  the  older  blackberry 
varieties  that  are  satisfactory  are 
Eldorado,  Alfred,  Blowers  and  Brew¬ 
er.  More  recent  varieties  are  Dar- 
row,  Hedrick  and  Bailey  from  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Jerseyblack  from  the  New 
J  rsey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Ebony  King'  developed  by 
a  Michigan  nurseryman. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

All  raspberries  are  susceptible  to 
the  virus  disease — mosiac.  The  disease 
is  more  destructive  to  the  black  and 
purple  varieties,  and  this  is  the  main 
reason  that  less  of  these  are  grown 
both  commercially  and  in  the  home 
garden.  Mosaic  kills  black  and  purple 
varieties  and  usually  the  disease 
comes  from  red  varieties.  For  this 
reason,  black  and  purple  varieties 
should  be  planted  no  closer  than  200 
feet  from  the  red  varieties.  To  reduce 
mosaic  troubles,  be  sure  to  purchase 
certified  plant  stock. 

Some  spraying  is  necessary  for  the 
control  of  common  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  A  delayed  dormant  spray  of 
Dinitro  is  an  extremely  important 


spray  for  cane  diseases.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  very  first  green 
begins  to  show  in  the  buds  in  the 
Spring.  Use  one  gallon  of  Elgetol 
or  Krenite  in  100  gallons  of  water 
or  tablespoons  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  Three  ferbam  sprays  of  two 
pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water  or 
two  tablespoons  in  one  gallon  should 
be  applied  when  new  canes  are  six  to 
eight  inches  tall,  one  week  before 
blossoms  begin  to  open  and  again 
immediately  after  harvest.  For  con¬ 
trol  of  the  raspberry  fruit  worm  use 
two  rotenone  sprays,  the  first  when 
blossoming  begins,  and  the  second 
10  days  later.  Use  Vi-cup  of  rotenone 
in  one  gallon  of  water  or  four  pounds 
of  5  per  cent  rotenone  in  100  gallons 
of  water.  If  mites  become  serious, 
the  best  control  is  to  spray  with  five 
teaspoons  of  malathion  in  one  gallon 
of  water  or  2  pounds  in  100  gallons. 

General  Culture 

Planting  Distances  —  Raspberries 
and  bush  blackberries  grow  well  if 
spaced  30  inches  in  the  row  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  space  between  rows 
can  vary  from  six  to  eight  feet  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  area  available. 
Trailing  blackberries  require  more 
space  than  bush  types.  Jerseyblack 
is  the  only  one  of  those  mentioned 
that  is  a  trailing  type.  They  should 
be  planted  five  to  six  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  and  the  rows  eight  feet 
apart. 

Supports  —  All  brambles  do  best 
with  some  kind  of  trellis  or  support. 
Posts,  with  a  crosspiece  at  two  to  two 
and  one-half  feet  above  ground  and  a 
wire  on  the  crosspiece  down  each 
side  of  the  row,  will  hold  the  canes 
in  place  and  keep  the  fruit  off  the 
ground.  No  tying  of  canes  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Jerseyblack  grows  well  on  a 
trellis  similar  to  that  used  for  grapes. 
Posts  at  12  foot  intervals  with  two 
wires  at  three  feet  and  five  feet 
above  ground  serve  as  supports  for 
the  long  canes.  Canes  must  be  tied 
to  the  wires. 

Pruning  —  At  planting,  prune  the 
cane  to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  about 
12  inches  if  the  plant  is  large  and 
vigorous.  Bearing  plants  require  an¬ 
nual  pruning.  Prune  dead  canes  at 
ground  level  soon  after  the  harvest 
is  over.  In  midsummer  cut  the  tips 
off  all  large  new  canes  of  black  and 
purple  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
In  the  Spring  before  growth  begins 
prune  red  raspberry  canes  back  to 
about  three  feet.  Blackberry  canes 
can  be  cut  back  to  four  feet  or  even 
six  feet  for  the  trailing  types. 

Fertilization  —  The  fertilizer  mix¬ 
ture  5-10-5  is  satisfactory  for  bram¬ 
bles  and  an  annual  application  of 
about  two  pounds  for  each  100  square 
feet  applied  in  the  Spring  should 
be  sufficient.  On  an  acre  basis  about 
800  to  1,000  pounds  are  satisfactory. 

Chemical  Weed  Control  —  For 
summer  weed  control  where  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  used,  the  best  material  is 
Crag  herbicide.  Use  three  pounds  in 
40  to  100  gallons  of  water  per  acre 
or  for  small  garden  plots,  get  the 
small  containers  and  use  the  dilution 
recommended  on  the  package. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Countryman’s  Journal 


If  you  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
days  when  a  good  Morgan  roader 
whisked  a  man  to  town  instead  of 
two  or  three  hundred  mechanical 
horsepower  behind  a  portable  water¬ 
ing  trough,  you  may  remember  the 
farm  shops  of  yesteryear. 

I  am  58  this  Spring,  and  no  com¬ 
ments  please  because  my  birthday  is 
April  second.  I  was  seven  in  1908 
when  we  moved  to  Glenrose  Farm  in 
Hancock,  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
of  my  early  memories  is  the  old  farm 
shop  in  one  corner  of  the  big,  square 
gray  barn  that  had  been  used  as  a 
horse  barn.  Father  made  places  for 
the  horses  at  one  end  of  the  long 
cowbarn  so  we  could  do  winter  chores 
under  one  roof.  But  on  stormy  winter 
Saturdays  when  we  could  not  work 
in  the  woods,  he  and  I  liked  to  putter 
in  the  shop. 

On  an  April  day  when  sheets  of 
cold  rain  were  pelting  a  sodden  land¬ 
scape,  it  was  good  to  listen  to  the 
cheerful  fire  in  the  old  stove  as  one 
leisurely  worked  along.  There  were 
always  repair  jobs;  even  a  young  lad 
could  whittle  teeth  for  the  hand 
rakes  or  for  the  big  bull  rake. 

Mother  and  sisters  used  to  say  that 
they  would  like  to  get  into  the  shop, 
wash  the  windows,  and  organize  the 
place.  But  Father  had  issued  an  order 
that  no  one  was  to  touch  anything 
in  the  place  except  the  men  folks. 
Father  and  I  were  the  men  folks, 
just  two  of  us  against  Mother  and 
my  three  younger  sisters. 

The  old  shop  was  cluttered.  Along 
one  side  was  the  tool  bench;  the  top 
was  heaped  with  odds  and  ends.  Be¬ 
neath  it  was  a  pile  of  short  ends  of 
boards  and  dimension  stuff.  Above 


the  bench  were  shelves  crowded  with 
jars  and  cans  of  nails  and  screws. 
There  were  two  or  three  cans  of  oil 
in  which  old  paint  brushes  waited 
for  the  day  they  would  be  needed. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  saw¬ 
dust,  debris,  and  just  plain  dirt.  In 
the  corners  were  axes,  sledge  ham¬ 
mers,  crow  bars,  a  half  bag  or  two 
of  fertilizer,  and  tangled  masses  of 
chains.  On  the  walls  hung  rakes, 
hoes,  shovels,  spades,  whiffletrees 
needing  a  new  end  iron,  an  old 
horse  blanket  or  two,  wooden  hooks 
for  apple  baskets,  and  several  old 
calendars  with  familiar  country 
scenes. 

The  windows  on  the  south  side 
were  grimy,  streaked  and  festooned 
with  masses  of  grayish  cobwebs.  Two 
old  wicker  chairs  had  long  since  seen 
their  prime,  but  they  were  comfort¬ 
able  places  when  one  wanted  to  pore 
slowly  over  a  mail  order  catalog  or 
read  an  old  Youth’s  Companion. 

There  are  still  good  farm  shops. 
Tractors  and  trucks,  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  need  repair  and 
maintenance.  And  probably  most  of 
today’s  shops  are  heated  by  oil  or 
electricity. 

The  important  point  is  that,  when 
a  stormy  day  comes  along,  a  man 
should  relax  a  bit  from  the  tensions 
and  pressures  of  farming,  and  give 
himself  a  chance  to  putter  along  in 
a  good  environment.  Today’s  tempo  is 
fast  and  furious;  the  tensions  are 
taut  and  the  competition  ruthless. 
In  an  old,  comfortable  farm  shop  a 
man  can  forget  the  elbow-rubbing 
friction  of  the  marketplace  and  re¬ 
charge  the  batteries  of  heart  and 
soul.  H.  S.  Pearson 


Chemicals  and 
Cultivation  for  Corn 

In  Pennsylvania  State  University 
studies,  better  herbicidal  control  of 
quack  grass  was  achieved  on  lower 
slopes  of  a  field  where  the  plow 
turned  the  furrow  down,  rather  than 
up,  the  hill.  Control  was  poorest 
where  soil  was  hard  to  plow  or  to 
cultivate.  Cultivation  of  corn  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  helpful  and  desirable  where 
quack  grass  herbicides  have  been  ap¬ 
plied;  it  is  essential  with  spring  appli¬ 
cations  of  amino  triazole.  Whenever 
dalapon  is  used,  corn  should  not  be 
planted  earlier  than  four  weeks  after 
plowing.  With  amino  triazole,  wait 
two  weeks  after  the  herbicide  is  ap¬ 
plied;  then  plow,  prepare  the  seed¬ 
bed  and  plant.  Recent  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  shows  that 
quack  grass  rhizomes  are  possibly 
toxic  to  alfalfa,  wheat,  oat  and  barley 
seedlings.  While  identity  and  full 
effects  of  the  causative  substances  are 
not  known,  it  is  suspected  that  their 
toxicity  may  be  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  competition  factor 
in  limiting  crop  production. 


This  is  how  witch  weed  is  tangling 
itself  parasitically  with  corn  in  the 
Carolinas.  USDA  is  seeking  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  weed. 

Officers  of  the  New  York  Cherry 
Growers  Assn.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  were 
recently  re-elected:  Robert  Wignall, 
Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  pres.;  Camer¬ 
on  Nichols,  Lewiston,  Niagara  Co., 
vice-pres.;  and  Herman  DeMay,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Wayne  Co.,  treas.  Fred 
Corey  is  secretary. 


MATH  I  E  SON 

★  A  PROFIT  MAKER  "ALL-SEASONS" 

★  QUICK  ACTING  LONG  LASTING 


DEKALB  HYBRIDS 

FOR  NEW  YORK 

Recommended  by  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture* 
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SILAGE  &  GRAIN  , 

More  than  1300  feet  elevation  < 
and  Northern  New  York  1 

Sill 

(  DEKALB  40 
DEKALB  44 

1  DEKALB  46 

GRAIN  | 

From  1300  to  900  feet  , 

elevation  and  short-season 
areas  at  lower  elevations  ' 

|  DEKALB  46 

SILAGE 

From  1300  to  900  feet  i 

elevation  and  short-season  * 

areas  at  lower  elevations 

GRAIN  , 

From  900  to  500  feet 
elevation 

i  DEKALB  59 
DEKALB  62 
f  DEKALB  222 

SILAGE  j 

From  900  to  500  feet  <1 

elevation  { 

|  DEKALB  406 

'I 


SILAGE 

300  feet  elevation  or  less 

GRAIN 


f 
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DEKALB  414 
DEKALB  423 
DEKALB  459 


500  feet  elevation  or  less 
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^INFORMATION  TAKEN  FROM  “1959 
CORNELL  RECOMMENDS  FOR  FIELD  CROPS’* 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASS’N,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


PLANT 
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MAKE  EVERY  ACRE  COUNT  THIS  YEAR 
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V  MATHIESON  ~ 


NITROGEN 

See  your  Mathieson  Dealer 

o  OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
32  SOUTH  STREET  •  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


April  4,  1959 
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FOR  THE  LOWEST  COST 

permanent 
poultry  house 

BUILD  WITH 

HOMASOTE 

TRUSSED  ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 

5  types  for  spans  from  24' to  40' 


The  trussed  arch  building  is  one  of  the 
newest  construction  methods  developed 
for  Homasote.  With  this  system,  pre-built 
wail  and  roof  trusses  for  a  50'  building 
can  be  erected  and  covered  with  a  weather¬ 
proof  Homasote  roof  —  in  two  days! 
Homasote  “48”  Roofing  plus  fast  con¬ 
struction  make  this  the  lowest  cost  perma¬ 
nent  structure  you  can  build.  Because  of 
the  clear  span,  trussed  arch  construction 
is  ideal  for  poultry  houses,  farm  buildings, 
stores,  and  warehouses.  5  types  of  Homa¬ 
sote  Trussed  Arch  construction  are  avail¬ 
able  for  spans  from  24'  to  40'.  Use  coupon 
for  complete  data. 

50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept  D.3g 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Homasote  “48”  Roofing 

□  Farm  Board  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10$: 

Name . 

Address . . . . . 

City . Zone. . .  .State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


O.GANStTncco 

New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NSW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN—QU  ARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 

INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Ply  Price 

Highway 
Size  Ply 

Tread 

Price 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

.  .$24.95 

700/16 

6... 

29.00 

700/16 

6. 

..  24.95 

750/16 

6... 

.  24.95 

750/16 

10. 

..  27.95 

750/20 

10... 

64.50 

750/18 

8. 

..  37.90 

825/20 

10... 

75.00 

750/20 

10. 

..  59.95 

900/16 

8... 

39.95 

825/20 

10. 

.  .  69.50 

900/20 

10. . . 

82.95 

900/20 

10. 

..  72.50 

1000/20 

12... 

99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12... 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12. 

..  99.50' 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  Export  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC. —  TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


PAINT 

—  2500  GALLONS.  WHITE  — 

For  metal  or  wood,  packed  in  five  gallon 
steel  pails.  Protection  and  Economy. 
Price  $1.80  per  gallon  F.  O.  B.  Rahway, 
New  Jersey. 

BESCO  PAINT  SALES 

P.  O.  BOX  496,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Manufactured,  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS 


•  Purifies  water 

•  Stops  red  stain 

•  Controls  corrosion 

Automatic  chlorinator  makes  all 
water  safe  to  drink  .  .  .  for  pennies 
a  week!  Easy  to  install.  Provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  bacteria,  red  water, 
lime  and  corrosion  up  to  75,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  supplier 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1900  Dempster  Ave.  •  Evanston,  Illinois 


Folks  50  to  75 

Find  out  today  how  you  can  still 
own  up  to  $1,000  worth  of  life  in¬ 
surance  or  more  to  help  loved  ones 
with  the  financial  burden  of  last 
expenses. 

Plymouth  Life  Insurance  Agency 
of  Chicago,  Specialists  in  Over-Age 
Insurance,  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
own  this  protection.  The  entire 
transaction  is  conducted  by  mail. 
No  one  calls  on  you. 

Get  FREE  information  today! 
Mail  card  or  letter  giving  name, 
address  and  YOUR  DATE  OF 
BIRTH  to  Plymouth  Life  Insurance 
Agency,  14  East  Jackson  Blvd. 
Dept.  507-D,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

~  ...  -  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  trees 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


BOX  20 -D 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


■MAH  THIS  MONEY-SAVING  COUPON - 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


1 


IMPORTED  FROM  HOLLAND*.,  only  $ 

If  you  send  this  Coupon  before  May  15  you  can 
get  100  GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  imported  from  Hol¬ 
land,  for  only  a  penny  a  bulb!  These  bulbs  from  the 
flower  center  of  the  world  usually  produce  a  rainbow  of 
blooms  in  colors  as  available  from  stunning  reds,  yellows, 
pinks,  purples,  whites,  crimson,  violet  and  multicolor, 
etc.  These  bulbs  are  small  blooming  varieties  already  1° 
to  1J^'  in  circumference.  Any  bulb  not  flowering  five 
years  replaced  free.  Act  now  to  get  this  wonderful  bargain 
in  time  for  spring  planting.  Limited  Time  Offer.  Send  today 
only  $1.00  plus  35c  lor  postage  and  handling.  C.O.D. 
orders  plus  postage.  Bulbs  mailed  at  spring  planting  time. 
□  100  GLADS.  $1.00  □  200  FOR  $1.94  □  500  FOR  $4.50 

P  Send  C.0.0. 

NAME _  plus  postage. 

□  Cash  orders 

add  35c  and 
—  we  ship  post¬ 

age  paid. 


ADDRESS.. 


CIIVL 


Z0NE 


-STATE- 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


.DUTCH  BULB  IMPORTERS  •  Dept.  GP.I547Grand  Rapids  2,  Miclud 


The  Garden  in  Spring 


COMMERCIAL  market  garden¬ 
ers  and  more  ambitious  home 
gardeners  generally  do  not 
wait  for  frost  danger  to  pass  before 
they  plant.  Many  vegetables  are 
hardy  and  little  injured  by  ordinary 
frost.  Beets,  carrots,  kale,  kohlrabi, 
lettuce,  onions,  peas,  radishes  and 
spinach  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work.  Broccoli, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  transplants 


are  somewhat  hardy,  but  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  a  hard  frost.  A  light  frost 
will  not  cause  damage  if  the  plants 
are  well  grown  and  not  too  “soft”. 
Most  other  vegetables  are  tender  and 
are  often  killed  by  a  very  light  frost 
if  not  protected. 

Some  crops  are  hardier  at  one 
stage  than  another.  A  light  frost  will 
not  injure  sweet  corn  only  an  inch 
or  two  tall,  for  instance,  but  it  will 
when  it  is  four  or  five  inches  high 
and  leaves  unrolled  and  exposed. 
Plants  can  be  toughened  and  made 
more  frost  resistant  by  keeping  them 
relatively  dry  for  a  week  before  set¬ 
ting  out.  Tomato  plants  hardened  in 
this  manner  will  withstand  a  26-de¬ 
gree  temperature  for  several  hours; 
unhardened  ones  are  killed  at  31  de¬ 
grees. 

Home  gardeners  with  only  a  few 
plants  to  protect  can  cover  them 
with  newspaper,  burlap  bags  or 
blankets.  Single  layers  of  paper  give  , 
little  protection,  however.  All-night 
irrigation  is  one  of  the  safest  means 
of  frost  protection.  Sprinklers  should 
be  turned  on  as  soon  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  plant  height  reaches  32  de¬ 
grees;  leave  them  on  until  all  ice  is 
melted  off  the  plants.  This  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  protection  against  ordinary 
still-night  radiation  freezes.  It  may 
not  be  adequate  against  severe  freez¬ 
es  accompanied  by  wind.  Soaking  the 
garden  thoroughly  a  day  ahead  of 
a  predicted  frost  is  not  recommend¬ 


ed;  plants  given  this  so-called  pro¬ 
tection  are  more  seriously  damaged 
than  plants  given  no  protection  at  all. 
Plant  tissues  absorb  more  water  and 
become  quite  susceptible  to  freezing. 

Early-set,  tender  plants  can  be 
protected  from  wind  and  early-season 
cold  by  hotcaps  or  similar  plant  pro¬ 
tectors.  Hotcaps  are  small  tents  made 
of  waxed  paper  or  transparent  plas¬ 
tic.  In  some  areas,  lean-to  protectors 
are  made  from  brush  set  at  an  angle 
on  the  north  side  of  the  row  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  coarse  hay.  Stakes  may  also 
be  used  and  covered  with  tough 
paper  or  plastic.  Heavy  wire  wickets, 
covered  with  transparent  plastic  or 
long  strips  of  wax  paper,  make  good 
“long-house”  protectors.  On  hardier 
crops,  the  micro-climate  produced  by 
hotcaps  results  in  greater  growth, 
particularly  in  early-set  cabbage  and 
lettuce. 

Early  planting  made  possible  by 
use  of  plant  protectors  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Radishes  mature  before  the 
root  maggots  get  started.  Lettuce  and 
spinach  produce  better  crops  before 
going  to  seed. 

When  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet 
in  early  Spring,  bacterial  action  is 
slow.  Some  readily  available  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  will  help  the 
plants  to  a  quicker  start.  Usually 
three  to  five  pounds  of  a  complete 
garden  fertilizer  spread  on  each  100 
square  feet  and  worked  into  the  soil 
three  or  four  inches  will  pay  big 
dividends.  Sweet  corn,  bean,  cucum¬ 
ber,  melon,  squash  and  pumpkin 
seeds  should  be  treated  with  Isotox, 
Ortho  Seed  Guard  or  some  similar 
insecticide  to  control  maggot. 

There  is  no  need  to  hesitate  plant¬ 
ing  before  all  danger  of  frost  is  past 
if  you  are  prepared  to  protect  against 
late  frosts.  With  adequate  plant  pro¬ 
tectors  on  hand,  you  need  no  longer 
be  a  “Memorial  Day”  gardener.  You 
will  obtain  an  earlier  and  better  har¬ 
vest,  too.  A.  J.  Pratt 

Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. . .  6.95 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Hotcaps,  or  cloches,  protect  young 
plants  from  frost  and  promote  early 
growth. 


Visking  Company 

For  Eckhardt  Brothers,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  spreading  polyethylene  film  over 
wire  hoops  was  a  practical  way  last  Spring  to  protect  tomatoes  and  squash 
from  late  frost. 
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Grain  Drills  and  Seed  Planters 


Next  FalFs  harvests  depend  on 
their  performance  this  Spring . 


PROPER  servicing  of  the  grain 
drill  will  greatly  extend  its 
life  and  also  reduce  repair  bills. 
It  will  enable  you  to  do  a  better  job 
of  sowing,  too. 

Wipe  off  all  old  grease  and  dirt. 
Thoroughly  grease  and  oil.  Brush 
crankcase  oil  onto  chains. 

Before  you  move  the  drill,  use  a 
wrench  to  turn  the  grain-feed  and 
grass-feed  shafts.  If  parts  are  rusted 
together,  use  solvent  to  loosen.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  may  cause  parts  to 
break  as  soon  as  the  drill  is  moved. 

Remove  the  grain  and  grass  tubes 
to  be  sure  that  none  is  plugged. 

Check  for  worn  or  broken  parts. 
Replacement  before  starting  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  a  delay  during  seeding. 
Tighten  all  bolts  and  nuts;  replace 
those  missing. 

Calibration  of  the  Grain  Drill 

Calibration  of  the  drill  enables  one 
to  do  an  accurate  job  of  seeding. 
Here’s  how  to  calibrate.  Jack  up  the 
drill  in  working  position,  fill  the  box 
with  grain,  place  a  canvas  under¬ 
neath,  and  set  the  gates  and  feed 
shifters  as  directed  in  the  manual. 
Divide  43,560  feet  by  the  foot-width 
of  the  strip  planted  by  the  drill  for 
the  distance  necessary  to  plant  one 
acre.  Then,  divide  this  by  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet  to 
compute  the  number  of  turns  re¬ 
quired  to  drill  an  acre.  Tie  a  cloth 
to  a  spoke  of  the  wheel  and  turn  the 
wheel  at  about  the  same  speed  that 
it  would  run  in  the  field.  Count  off 
the  number  of  revolutions  to  sow  a 
quarter  acre;  it  isn’t  necessary  to 
“sow”  a  full  acre.  When  the  right 
number  of  revolutions  has  been 
made,  weigh  or  measure  the  grain 
on  the  canvas.  Check  this  amount 
with  the  adjustment  on  the  feed 
shifter  scale.  If  the  drill  is  not  sow¬ 
ing  the  amount  shown,  correct  it  by 
adjusting  the  feed  shifters. 

When  using  the  drill,  do  not  allow 
it  to  roll  backwards  after  lowering 
the  fuxTow  openers.  This  can  clog 
the  boots  so  that  seed  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  get  to  the  soil. 

To  do  a  good  job  of  seeding,  the 
drill  must  run  even  and  steadily. 
Careless  tractor  driving  results  in 
bunching  of  seed  and  reduction  of 
yields. 

Depth  of  seeding  is  controlled  by 
the  setting  of  the  lift  lever,  along 
with  the  spring  pressure  on  each 
furrow  opener.  It  is  necessary  to 


have  the  same  pressure  on  all  the 
springs.  This  is  adjusted  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  adjusting  collar  on 
the  presure  rod. 

Planters  for  Corn,  Beans  and  Peas 

Servicing  and  adjusting  a  planter 
is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  definite 
things  that  should  be  done. 

Clean  the  planter  thoroughly.  Be 
sure  that  there  are  no  obstructions 
in  the  shanks  to  keep  the  valves  from 
operating. 

Inspect  the  hopper  bottoms  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  interferes 
with  the  action  of  the  roller  knockers 
and  cut-off  tongues. 

If  the  fertilizer  feed  plates  and 
bottoms  were  oiled  when  the  planter 
was  stored,  clean  the  parts  with 
kerosene  and  wipe  dry. 

Grease  and  oil  the  planter  thor¬ 
oughly.  If  it  has  an  enclosed  gear 
box,  check  the  oil  level  in  it. 

Check  and  tighten  all  bolts  and 
nuts. 

If  the  planter  is  equipped  with 
rubber  tires  check  the  air  pressure. 

For  Correct  Checking  of  Corn 

With  the  coming  of  chemical  weed 
control  the  past  few  years,  the 
preference  for  checked  versus  drilled 
corn  has  changed  somewhat. .  If  you 
feel  that  you  must  cross  cultivate, 
of  course,  checking  is  the  only  way. 
However,  if  you  can  control  the 
weeds  adequately  by  cultivating  and 
spraying  one  way,  you  can  save  a  lot 
of  time  by  drilling. 

Your  operator’s  manual  will  give 
the  manufacturer’s  recommendations 
as  to  the  best  way  to  lay  out  the 
wire  to  get  the  check  started.  But 
there  are  certain  basic  things  to  re- 
member: 

1.  Do  not  exceed  the  recommended 
speed  for  your  planter.  Doing  so  will 
cause  “stringing”  of  the  seed. 

2.  Pull  the  wire  to  a  uniform  ten¬ 
sion  each  time.  A  tension  meter  is  a 
big  help  for  this. 

3.  After  planting  two  or  three 
rounds,  stop  and  dig  up  about  eight 
cross  rows  to  see  if  your  cross-check 
is  good.  Dig  the  hill  very  carefully 
to  get  the  exact  location  of  the  ker¬ 
nels,  then  place  a  small  stick  in  the 
exact  center  of  each  hill.  Determine 
the  direction  of  travel  and  whether 
the  hills  are  planted  too  far  back 
or  too  far  forward.  Then,  adjust  the 
planter  as  recommended  in  your 
operator’s  manual.  Melvin  E.  Long 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 


Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $7.00 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  5.95 

Greenhouses 

W.  J.  Wright .  3.50 


Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  —  Llewellyn  Price . .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


now!... 


Removcbfe 
side  panel 
for  hay 
cutting. 


SAVE  BIG  MONEY! 


with 


Heavy-Duty/AII-Purpose 

ROTARY  CUTTEI 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE 
BUSH  HOG  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


Now  o  new  Bosh  Hog  adaptation  makes  if  a  hay 
cutter  as  well  as  the  best,  most  dependable  cof¬ 
fer  you  can  own. 

•  Crushes  hay  stems  for  quick  drying! 

No  conditioner  needed  for  most  hoys. 

•  Cuts  toughest  hoy  on  roughest  terrain! 
Breezes  through  ent  hills. 

•  Eliminates  dew  problem — cut  early — 
cut  lote! 


Direct  drive. 
Heavy-duty 
gears. 


You  save  real  money  by  owning  a  BUSH  HOG. 
With  side  panel  removed  BUSH  HOG  mows  your 
hoy  in  double-quick  time.  With  ponel  in  place 
your  BUSH  HOG  chews  up  the  toughest  under¬ 
brush,  cuts  saplings  up  to  3  inches,  cuts  sfolfcs, 
mows  pastures,  even  your  front  lown. 


OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 

•  8  ft.  Mower 


•  42"  Belly  Mount  Mower 

*  Posture  Seeder 


GET  THE  PIONEER  ROTARY  COTTER... 
BOSH  HOG...  DON’T  ACCEPT  ASOBSTITUTE 


70\ 


5,  6  and  7  ft.  swaths — lift  and  pull  types — all  h^ches. 
New  this  year — 5  If.  Economy  Model. 

See  Your  Dealer! 


Color  Folder,  Write 


BOSH  H06  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Selma,  Alabama 


WELD,  BRAZE 


SOLDER,  CUT 


ANYONE  CAN  WELD  AT  HOME  .FOUR-WAY 


Homeowners,  mechanics,  farmers,  hobbyists!  Make  repairs  f 
at  home,  farm  or  shop  on  fenders,  bodies,  bicycles,  ma-  ‘ 
chinery — almost  anything  of  metal.  No  experience  needed. 
Welder  comes  complete  with  twin  carbon  arc -torch  and 
accessories  at  low,  low  price.  Operates  from  any  properly 
wired  110  V.  A.C.  or  D.C.  line.  Order  from  this  ad.  10  day 
money  back  guarantee.  Literature  on  larger  equipment  FREE. 

FOUR-WAY  WELDER  CO.,  Dept rssDisiO  S.  Federal  SI.,  Chicago  16 


SEND  ONLY  $3.00 
Pay  Postman 
Balance 
Plus  Charges 
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MAN 

HOLE 


SELL  &  ERECT 
LOW-PRICED 


PRESSURE 

RELIEF 

VALVE 


OXYGEN-FREE 
STORAGE  for 

high  moisture  grain 


TOWN- 


STATE. 


A  forty-eight  year  old  manufacturer 
of  steel  silos,  bins  and  cribs,  seeks  a 
man  who  can  erect  and  service  their 
products. 

To  this  man  they 
offer  low  invest¬ 
ments,  good  profit, 
the  great  name  of 
Silver  Shield  and  a 
complete  line  that 
includes  such  fast¬ 
selling  items  as  oxy¬ 
gen  free  storage  and 
heat  drying. 


R.R  or 
STREET. 


LOADING 

DOOR 


UNLOADING 

TUBES 


I - 

!  CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFG.  CO. 

j  1711  DIXIE  HIGHWAY  LOUISVILLE  10,  KY. 

|  I  am  interested  in  being  a  Silver  Shield 
distributor.  Please  tell  me  more  .  .  . 

NAME _ _ 


MOTOR 

DRIVEN 

AUGER 


ACCESS 

PORTS 


More  timber  is  falling  to  BLUE  JET. . . 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 

Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Accessories 


If  you  like  action  ,  .  .  you’ll  like  BlueJet  saw  chain.  It's  built 
for  fast,  low  cost  cutting. 

Keen  edged  BlueJet  chain  holds  its  sharpness  longer.  Care¬ 
ful  manufacture  and  the  finest  steels  are  combined  in  this 
power  package.  Get  into  action  with  a  BlueJet  Chain  .  .  . 
You’ll  feel  the  difference. 

BlueJet  products  and  Penfield  Guide  Bars  are  made  by 
Draper  Corporation,  one  of  America’s  most  trusted  companies. 


Reliable  products  .  . 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 


DRAPER  CORPORATION 


feLUEJET  CORPORATION...  SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


UFW  CENTURY 
/vcrv  SPRAYERS 

Lick  The  Corrosive  Chemical  Problem 


PLASTIC-UNSO 


PLASTIC-LINED  TANKS 
WON'T  RUST  OUT! 

You  can  get  this  extra  protection  on 
any  1959  CENTURY  sprayer,  either 
tractor  or  trailer-mounted.  Write  today 
for  full  information  on  boom.  Jet 
( boomless ) ,  hand  gun  or  high  clearance 
self-propelled  Century  sprayers,  and 
name  of  your  local  dealer. 

6-row  boom  sprayer  prices  start  at  $147.95  f.o.b. 


i  NYLON 


NOZZLES  WON’T  CORRODE! 


WILL  HANDLE  ALL  CHEMICALS,  EVEN  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 


DEPT.  134-B,  CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


1.  Capable  of  spraying  up  to  165 
acres  daily,  the  Model  30-RC  AIR 
CROP  SPRAYER  has  been  designed 
by  John  Bean  for  the  grower  with 
medium-sized  acreage.  The  unit  can 
spray  a  60-ft.  swath  with  an  air  vol¬ 
ume  of  33,400  c.f.m.  at  an  average 
velocity  of  80  mph.  JOHN  BEAN 
DIVISION,  FOOD  MACH.  &  CHEM. 
CORP.,  LANSING  4,  MICH. 


2.  A  new  double-duty  portable  In¬ 
ternational  BATTERY  CHARGER  — 
the  AB-6  that  handles  both  6-  and 
12-volt  systems  is  now  available  for 
tractor,  truck  and  car  use.  A  com¬ 
pact  6-amp.  unit  that  charges  “dead” 
batteries  in  5-6  hours,  it  is  also  used 
as  quick  booster  or  as  trickle  charg¬ 
er  to  keep  batteries  at  full  power 
all  the  time.  INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC  CO.,  510  NO.  DEAR¬ 
BORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


3.  A  BROADCASTER  has  been 
invented  by  Larson  Machine,"-  de¬ 
signed  for  dependable  and  easy  ad¬ 
justed  feed  control — opening,  closing 
and  adjusting  are  handled  from  one 
control  within  easy  reach  from  trac¬ 
tor  seat — feed  slide  control  arms  pro¬ 
vide  for  adjustment  on  each  side 
separately.  LARSON  MACHINE  CO., 
PRINCEVILLE,  ILL. 


4.  A  new  “big  capacity”  Rigid 
FRAME  grain  storage  building  re¬ 
ported  to  store  more  grain  per  build¬ 
ing  dollar  and  earn  bigger  profits 
per  bushel,  has  just  been  announced 
by  Stran-Steel.  The  building,  called 
Grain-Master  “100”,  is  a  full  100  ft. 
wide  and  53  ft.  high  at  roof  peak. 
Rigid  frame  construction  leaves  the 
interior  unobstructed.  S  T  R  A  N 
STEEL  CORP.,  DETROIT  29,  MICH. 


5.  Latest  in  new  farming  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  all-new  DUNHAM  LIF1 
DISC  for  3-point  hitch  tractors,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Martin  Steel.  The  Dun¬ 
ham  Lift  Disc  is  built  for  every 
farming  requirement,  allowing  for 
deep  cutting  and  adjustable  cutting 
width;  available  in  blade  sizes  of 
16  in.,  18  in.,  and  20  in.,  cutting 
widths  up  to  9  ft.  MARTIN  STEEL 
CORP.,  M  ANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


6.  An  AEROSOL  SPRAY  contain- 
SOFTENERS,  in  both  single  and 
double  units,  have  recently  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  F.  E.  Myers.  Equipped 
with  a  new  “obround”  brine  tank, 
the  softeners  offer  a  variety  of  in¬ 
stallation  possibilities  to  conform  to 
space  requirements.  Tanks  carry  a 
5-year  unconditional  guarantee.  All 
controls  of  self-contained  unit  easily 
accessible,  no  additional  wiring  re¬ 
quired  for  installation.  THE  F.  E, 
MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  ASHLAND,  O. 


7.  Greater  weathertightness, 
strength,  economy  and  ease  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  a  handsome  new  shape 
are  the  basic  advantages  Nichols 
claims  for  its  newly  designed  LAP- 
DRAIN  ALUMINUM  ROOFING.  Cost 
per  applied  square  of  the  new  roofing 
sheet  is  less  than  for  conventional 
embossed  corrugated  aluminum;  also 
easier  to  apply;  32”  width  in  lengths 
from  6  to  24  ft.  NICHOLS  WIRE  & 
ALUMINUM  CO.,  DAVENPORT, 
IOWA. 


is  now  being  introduced  by  Win- 
power.  Called  the  WINPOWER 
AGROTILLER,  the  machine  is  said 
to  plow,  disc,  harrow  and  mulch  in 
just  one  trip  through  normal  soil; 
also  useful  for  pasture  breaking,  land 
reclamation,  weed  control.  The  rotor 
blades  are  self-sharpening.  A  wide 
range  of  models  includes  mounted 
models  with  50-in.  and  60-in.  cut¬ 
ting  widths.  WINPOWER  MFG. 
CO.,  NEWTON,  IOWA. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  fhe  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  B 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

12345678 


NAME  ... 

ADDRESS 
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Tools  for  the 

Mechanization  has  taken  much  of 
the  drudgery  out  of  crop  raising  and 
animal  care,  but  it  has  increased  the 
amount  of  maintenance  and  repair 
work  required,  too.  Therefore,  a 
well-equipped  work  shop  is  one  of 
the  most  important  labor  savers  on 
the  farm  today. 

Almost  -every  farmer  finds  some 
power  tools  necessary;  time  is  too 
valuable  and  shop  jobs  too  numerous 
for  only  hand-tool  methods.  Because 
of  the  safety  features  built  into 


Delta  Power  Tool  Div. 


The  radial  arm  saw  is  one  of  the 
farm  work  shop’s  “basic  four.” 

power  tools  as  protection  against  ac¬ 
cidents,  they  generally  require  only 
common-sense  safety  precautions. 

Power  Tools  Are  Essential 

According  to  surveys  of  farmers 
and  agricultural  educators,  at  least 
four  power  tools  are  essential  to  the 
modern  farm  workshop  —  the  radial 

arm  saw,  the  band  saw,  the  drill 
press  and  the  bench  grinder.  These 
are  probably  best  of  intermediate 
size.  The  radial  arm  saw  with  a  nine- 
inch  blade  is  recommended;  it  is 
well  suited  to  farm  work.  A  table 
saw  may  perform  the  same  tasks, 
but  the  radial  saw  is  believed  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  faster  and  more  easily 
set  up  for  making  cuts  of  various 
depths,  angles  and  lengths.  Simple 
controls  set  the  blade  at  any  height 
or  angle;  double  miter  cuts  are  as 
simple  as  straight  ones.  Models 
equipped  with  the  industrial  type 
turret  arm  utilize  the  full  table 
capacity  even  when  cutting  left-hand 
miters.  The  motor  and  blade  can  al¬ 
ways  be  positioned  over  the  center. 

The  portable  half-inch  electric 
drill  is  considered  a  “must”  by  many 
farmers.  The  drill  press  is  especially 
worth-while  for  large  farms  heavily 
mechanized.  This  can  be  used  for 
both  metalworking  and  woodworking. 
With  accessories,  its  other  useful 
jobs  include  mortising,  routing,  sand¬ 
ing  and  shaping.  The  14-inch  drill 
press  —  one  that  can  drill  a  hole  in 
the  center  of  a  piece  14  inches  in 
diameter  —  is  sturdier  than  the  11- 
inch  type.  Look  for  an  important 
safety  feature  —  a  belt  guard  that 
protects  the  operator,  yet  makes 
changing  of  speed  quite  easy. 

For  cutting  metal  bars,  channel 
and  angle  iron,  plate  and  heavy  sheet 
metal,  a  14-inch  combination  wood 
and  metal  cutting  band  saw  is  handy. 
It  is  useful  for  cutting  wood  in 
curved  and  intricate  shapes,  too.  The 
14-inch  size  permits  cutting  to  the 
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Farm  Shop 

center  of  a  28-inch  piece  up  to  about 
six  inches  thick.  Some  band  saws 
are  equipped  with  a  height  attach¬ 
ment  which  permits  cutting  to  12 
inches  thick.  The  band  saw  should 
have  a  sliding  guard  that  covers  the 
blade  completely  except  where  mak¬ 
ing  the  cut. 

Bench  Grinder  Is  a  “Must” 

-  Farmers  and  agricultural  educa¬ 
tors  agree  that  the  most  essential 
farm  shop  power  tool  is  the  bench 
grinder;  hand  sharpening  is  too  time 
consuming.  Frequent  sharpening  of 
cutting  tools  such  as  bar  sickles  helps 
keep  them  working  at  top  capacity. 
A  cutting  edge  used  all  day  can  be 
quickly  sharpened  on  the  bench 
grinder  in  the  evening  before  the 
next  day’s  work  without  any  loss  of 
harvest  time.  A  Va-horsepower,  3,400- 
rpm  grinder  is  usually  heavy  enough; 
heavier  ones  speed  up  work  some¬ 
what,  but  not  enough  to  give  them  a 
real  advantage.  For  safety,  guards 
should  enclose  the  wheel  to  prevent 
abrasive  chips  or  parts  of  the  wheel, 
should  it  break,  from  being  hurled 
at  the  operator. 

Other  tools  are  needed  in  the  farm 
shop,  too.  The  claw  hammer  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  shop  should  also 
be  equipped  with  brace  and  bits, 
hacksaw,  an  eight-point  crosscut  saw, 
framing  square,  steel  measuring  tape, 
ball  peen  hammer,  a  sledge,  jack 
plane,  wood  chisels,  screw  drivers, 


Thor  Power  Tool  Co. 

This  new  jig  saw  is  usable  both  port¬ 
able  and  as  a  table  saw.  A  built-in 
air  vent  blows  sawdust  away. 

wrecking  bar  and  a  level.  Other  im¬ 
portant  farm  work  shop  tools  are  the 
hand  grease  gun,  punches  and  cold 
chisels,  slip-joint  combination  pliers, 
20-ton  hydraulic  jack,  trouble  light, 
thickness  gauge,  and  open-end  ad¬ 
justable,  straight-end,  box-end,  alien 
and  socket  wrenches.  High  speed 
twist  drills,  machinists  vise  and 
screw  plate  are  necessary  metal 
working  tools.  For  concrete  and 
masonry  work,  round-pointed  and 
scoop  shovels  are  handy.  For  on-the- 
farm  welding,  an  A.C.  limited  input 
welder,  tinner’s  snips  and  a  gasoline 
blow-torch  are  needed.  An  18-inch 
and  a  14-inch  pipe  wrench  should  be 
available  for  plumbing  repairs. 

Hand  tools  kept  on  a  rolling  tool 
rack  will  save  trips  back  and  forth 
to  the  bench.  A  revolving  work 
bench  can  also  be  utilized.  Surveys 
have  shown  that  many  farm  shops 
have  equipment  for  which  there  is 
little  use.  More  money  than  neces¬ 
sary  can  be  invested  in  tools.  The 
tool  requirements  for  a  minimum 
practical  farm  workshop  affords  the 
best  dollar-for-dollar  investment. 


it’s  the  All-New 

OLYMPIAN  water  pump 

/ 

by  Myers 


•  No  need  for  you  to  spend  hours  a  day  draw¬ 
ing  water  the  hard  way.  Myers  OLYMPIAN 
pumps  do  the  job  easier  .  .  .  better.  You  get 
more  water  per  dollar  than  with  any  other 
jet  pump.  Twelve  great  models  to  give  you 
a  pump  tailored  for  your  farm  and  budget. 


See  the  All-New  OLYM¬ 
PIAN  pump  today  at  your 
authorized  Myers  pump 
dealer. 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


THE  SIGN  OP  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris,  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naj tor's 

oeHORNing 

PASTE 


'  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crock  stems 
(don’t  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

mEVER  RlfC.  CO.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality 


—  low  prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

T  1  We  have  thousands 
' Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc, 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  (Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


MOWN  EGG  PRODUCERS ! 

HUBBARD'S  NEW 

* 

ft  HARDY,  HEAVY 
LAYER  fOR 

earlier*  higher 

E6G  PRODUCTION 

— 

Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer — she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  § 496. 

FREE  FOLDER — write  direct  to  Box  12 

H  HIBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  ft.  Si.  Ofdch  LANCASTER.  PA 


GARRISONS 


CORNISH  KINGS 


More  Weight! 


More  Meat! 


Cornish  Kings  are  the  proven  addition  to  the 
Garrison  line  of  specialized  crosses  for 
meat  production — and  what  a  marvel  they 
are  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  demand  for 
real  premium  quality  in  Rock  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  caponettes  and  roasters. 
Cornish  Kings  pack  plenty  of  wallop  in 
growth  and  feed  conversion — for  they  are 
three-quarter  pure  Cornish,  right  out  of 
our  selection  pressure  breeding  pens.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Send  10#  for 
new  book  “How  to  Run  a  One-Man 
Broiler  Business.”  Ask  for  free  copy  of 
“How  to  Use  Cornish  Crosses.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICSCS 

ARE  THE  ANSWER  TO 
EVERY  POULTRYMAN'S 
PROFIT  PROBLEM 

First  take 

PARMENTER  EGG  QUANTITY 

In  Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  (’50)  Parmenter  Reds  led  all  other 
breeds  and  crossbreeds  in  egg  production 
with  a  net  income  of  $2:93  per  chick. 
THAT’S  PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION! 

Then  add 

PARMENTER  EGG  SIZE 

In  Florida  Test  (’57)  Parmenter  Reds  scored 
89.1%  extra  large  and  large  eggs  and 
10.3%  medium  eggs  of  the  total  eggs  pro¬ 
duced.  THAT’S  PROFITABLE  EGG  SIZE! 

Plus 

PARMENTER  EGG  QUALITY 

In  Western  New  Y'ork  Random  Sample  Test 
<  '58)  Parmenter  Reds  were  awarded  the 
highest  egg  quality  score.  THAT’S  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  EGG  QUALITY! 

and  you’re  bound  to  get 
PARMENTER  Proven  Profits 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  also  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  PARMENTER  STARTED 
PULLETS. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 


484  KING  STREET, 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Expect  more  from  these  vigorous  high  producers 
Large  brown  eggs.  Highest  liveability.  Birds  bred 
for  northern  climate. 

Silver  Columbian  EOOcrou 

Up  to  14  months  continuous  production.  Beautiful  big 
brown  eggs.  100%  heavy  breed.  Plump,  tender  roasters. 

Golden  Black  Sex  Link  Pullets 

Sensational  money-makers  for  year  ’round  income.  Lay 
at  an  amazing  rate.  3  roaster  crops  every  2  years. 

Steady  Income  From  These  High-Producing 
BROWN  EGG  STRAINS 

R,  I,  Reds  -  New  Hampshire:  •  White  and  Stored  Rocks 
WENE  White  Leghorns 
WENEcross  Minorca-Leghorns 

For  more  than  40  years  the  choice  of 
eastern  poultrymen  with  large  scale 
operations. 

Also  avaitabte- 

MEAT  LINE  and  Dual  Purpose 
■Matings 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  literature 

WENE  CHICKS  •  VINELAND  D1  N.  J . 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here’s  real  "eatin'  size”  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  to  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We've  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889, 


PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  nigh  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds.  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for1  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-U.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Y«ar  Around  Service,  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  O  L  D  °a  n  tlT  S  T  A  R  TE  D 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeon*, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


Vigorous  Day  old  &  Started  Pullets  ot 
TIIBIYFYC  leading  strains  Br.  Breast  Bronze, 
3  UiXIU.  I  J  Broad  W.  and  Beltsvi lie  White.  High 
quality;  rapid  growth;  superior  market  quality  V.  S. 
APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Phone  your  order. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


-  ROCKS.  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES - 

LEGHORNS  $6.99;  PULLETS  $13.99:  ASSORTED 
includes  Heavies  $4.99;  SURPLUS  $1.49. 
CATALOG.  99  OFFERS. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
•ezret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  fr*e 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  O.UAKERTOWN.  PA. 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Wheat  Is  All  Right 
for  the  Chicks 


Even  though  we  combined  our 
wheat  during  a  good  dry  period  last 
Summer,  it  still  heated  a  little  in  the 
bin.  We  turned  it  frequently,  too. 
Anyway,  while  not  moldy,  it  is  a  bit 
musty.  It  is  not  as  clean  and  bright 
as  it  could  be,  but  it  does  not  look 
too  bad.  Can  we  mix  it  success¬ 
fully  with  other  grains  and  feed  it 
with  safety  to  our  chicks?  There  does 
seem  to  be  some  dust  in  it.  Would 
you  have  a  formula  for  a  mixed  mash 
feed  for  chicks?  a.  a.  t. 

The  musty  wheat  will  not  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  chicks  unless  you  use  so  much 
in  the  fded  that  they  will  not  eat.  I 
would  rather  feed  such  grain  to  adult 
fowls  in  the  whole  form  so  that  you 
can  see  whether  or  not  they  actually 
eat  it.  But  the  following  formula 
for  chicks  does  not  contain  too  much 
wheat.  I  believe  you  can  use  what 
you  have  in  it  without  any  trouble. 


Ground  yellow  corn . . . 

Ground  wheat . . . . 

Soybean  oil  meal... . . 

Meat  scrap. . . . . . . . . 

Fish  meal . . . . . . 

Alfalfa  meal . . . 

Dried  milk . . 

Corn  gluten  meal........... - 

Bone  meal.., . . . 

Limestone  flour  with  minerals  added 

Salt  . . . . 

Vitamin  B  12-antibiotic  supplement.. 

Vitamin  B  complex  supplement . 

Vitamin  A  and  D  concentrate...... 

(750  A,  300  D) 

Total  . , . . . . 


Pounds 
....  985 
....  200 
. ...  400 
. . . .  100 
. ...  100 
....  50 

. . . .  50 

. .  .  .  50 

. . . .  20 
. . . :  20 
. . . .  10 
....  5 

....  5 

5 


2.000 


The  Caponettes  Question 

You  say  that  caponettes  are  all 
right  to  eat,  but  I  know  of  a  doctor 
who  refuses  to  eat  them.  Have  you 
seen  the  article  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  which  warns  about  the  effect 
of  eating  any  birds  treated  with 
hormones?  w.  J.  t. 

The  article  contains  an  element  of 
truth.  One  should  note  any  portion 
of  the  chicken  in  which  a  hormone 
pellet  has  been  implanted.  But  no 
evidence  has  yet  been  developed  to 
show  that  the  remainder  of  the 
carcass  contains  any  material  having 
harmful  properties. 

Knowing  where  your  poultry  is 
raised  and  how  it  has  been  fed  is  not 
a  bad  idea;  however,  to  be  at  their 
best  for  human  consumption,  chick¬ 
ens  must  be  in  good  health  when 
killed.  Too  many  chickens  on  the 
market  are  poor  in  eating  quality. 
Government  inspection  is  improving 
this,  however,  and  we  can  hope  for 
even  better  poultry  in  the  future. 


Composition  and 
Grades  of  Eggs 

What  are  the  physical  and  chemical 
constituents  of  eggs?  Can  you  tell 
me  the  market  grades  for  them 
in  Pennsylvania?  J.  m.  n. 

The  average  egg  consists  of  59 
per  cent  white,  30  per  cent  yolk  and 
11  per  cent  shell.  The  proportions 
are  fairly  constant  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  egg. 

Chemically,  an  egg  contains  66  per 
cent  water,  12  per  cent  protein,  10 
per  cent  fat,  and  one  per  cent  min¬ 
eral  matter  in  the  yolk  and  white 
and  11  per  cent  in  the  shell. 

Of  the  egg  white,  water  makes 
up  88.5  per  cent,  protein  it  per  cent 
and  mineral  matter  0.5  per  cent; 
there  is  no  fat.  The  yolk,  containing 
only  50  per  cent  water,  has  16.5  per 
cent  protein,  32  per  cent  fat,  and  1.5 
per  cent  minerals.  More  nutritious 
than  the  white,  the  yolk  contains  the 
fat-soluble  vitamins  such  as  vitamin 


D.  The  white  contains  the  vitamin  B 
complex. 

Official  egg  grades  in  Pennsylvania 
are  based  on  USDA’s  AA,  A,  B  and 
C  grades.  These  reflect  the  condition 
of  albumen,  color  of  yolk,  size  of  air 
cell,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  grades  based 
on  interior  quality,  eggs  are  also 
classified  by  weight  as  follows: 
Jumbo,  30  ounces  or  more  per  d-ozen; 
Extra  Large,  27-29  ounces;  Large, 
24-26;  Medium,  21-23  ounces;  Pullet, 
or  Small,  18-20;  and  Peewee,  under 
18  ounces  per  dozen. 

A  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  is  al¬ 
lowed,  providing  it  consists  of  eggs 
only  one  grade  lower.  You  may  thus 
mix  a  few  eggs  of  Medium  grade  in 
with  a  pack  labeled  Large.  But  you 
may  not  mix  in  any  Pullets.  The 
over-all  weight  of  the  case  or  dozen 
may  not  be  less  than  the  lowest 
weight  indicated  for  the  grade. 


Cornish  Game  Birds 

Can  you  tell  me  what  Cornish 
Game  hens  are?  They  evidently  dress 
out  at  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 
We  see  a  lot  of  them  around  the 
butcher  shops  these  days.  f.  n. 

The  Cornish  Game  hen  is  a  cross 
between  Cornish  males  and  Plymouth 
Rock  females.  Young  pullets  from 
this  cross  may  be  killed  off  plump 
and  nice  when  four  or  five  weeks  old. 
They  are  a  real  delicacy.  Other 
crosses  have  been  developed  that  will 
produce  birds  of  similar  type.  Often, 
they  are  sold  as  Cornish  Games  when 
in  fact  they  are  not.  C.  S.  Platt 


The  Broiler  Situation 

“Few  left,  very  cautious,  barely 
holding  on”  are  current  descriptions 
of  independent  broiler  producers  in 
the  Northeast.  But  contractors  are 
experiencing  trouble,  too.  According 
to  NEPPCO,  some  are  seeking  to  re¬ 
duce  their  guarantees;  others  are 
shifting  to  egg  production. 

Hatching  eggs  are  in  “adequate” 
to  “excess”  supply,  however,  and 
chick  prices  are  lower  than  eight 
cents  in  some  areas.  The  outlook  is 
for  continued  high  production. 

Through  the  end  of  May,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  broilers  marketed  each  week 
is  expected  to  run  from  eight  to  21 
per  eent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  predicted  for  April  and  May 
range  from  16  cents  per  pound  in 
West  Virginia  to  20  cents  in  New 
York. 


NEW  USES  FOR 
FARM  MACHINERY 
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Less  light  for  the  chicks , 
and  more  for  the  layers — 

33  More  Eggs  per  Bird  per  Year 


APOULTRYMAN  who  buys 
light-restricted  started  pul¬ 
lets  but  is  then  unable  — 
because  of  ventilation,  temperature 
and  construction  problems  —  to 
limit  their  light  as  layers  may  never¬ 
theless  find  extra  advantage  in  them. 
In  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute’s  fundamental  work  on  artificial 
light  for  growing  and  laying  birds, 
pullets  grown  on  only  six  hours  of 
light  per  day  the  first  five  months 
of  their  lives  and  then  maintained 
on  14-hour  laying  days  produced  21 
more  eggs  per  year  than  pullets 
grown  on  12  hours.  Any  poultryman 
in  the  market  for  started  pullets,  it 
would  seem,  could  gain  by  choos¬ 
ing  —  or  at  least  not  refusing  — 
those  grown  on  restricted  light.  The 
results  with  restricted-light  pullets 
are  evidently  even  better  when,  as 
layers,  they  are  put  on  the  regular 
so-called  “stimulight”  program. 

Ranged  Birds  Benefit,  Too 

Similarly,  a  poultryman  who 
chooses  not  to  restrict  light  during 
his  birds’  l’earing  —  he  may  want  the 
advantages  of  range,  for  instance,  or 
his  brooding  and  growing  quarters 
may  not  be  adapted  —  may  also  gain 
stimulight’s  advantage  during  the 
laying  period.  Regularly  raised  birds 
apparently  also  do  better  as  layers 
if  their  light  is  gradually  increased 
each  week  from  a  12-hour  minimum. 

While  the  principles  of  light  ra¬ 
tioning  were  established  only  a  year 
ago,  many  northeast  laying  flocks 
are  already  being  maintained  and 
replacement  flocks  being  reared  un¬ 
der  them.  The  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  of  the  system  is  control  of  light, 
and  windowless  houses  with  artificial 
light  and  forced  ventilation  are  the 
means  generally  provided.  Provision 
of  only  six  hours  of  light  per  day 
for  the  chicks  and  pullets  to  five 
months  of  age  is  the  first  phase  of 
the  program.  Then  comes  an  increase 
of  about  18  minutes  of  light  per 
week  until  toward  the  end  of  year  of 
lay  the  birds  are  receiving  20  to  24 
hours  of  light  per  day. 

The  number  of  birds  Dr.  D.  F. 
King  used  in  his  experiments  at 
Alabama  may  have  indeed  been  small 
and  the  tests  only  for  a  year,  but  his 
results  seem  if  not  about  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  lighting  of  laying  stock 
then  to  expose  conventional  lighting 
plans  to  rigorous  comparative  trial. 
These  were  Dr.  King’s  results: 

Three  per  Cent  Is  Practical 

Effect  of  Varied  Amounts  of 
Light  Increase  on  Pullets  Raised  on 
Six  Hours  of  Light  Per  Day.  Of  a 
batch  of  120  White  Leghorn  pullets 
raised  on  six  hours  of  light  to  five 
months  and  then  divided  into  four 
groups,  the  one  receiving  eight 
minutes  more  of  light  each  week 
laid  314  eggs  in  15  months;  it  con¬ 
sumed  3.6  pounds  of  feed  for  each 
dozen.  Mortality  was  23  per  cent.  The 
one  receiving  18  minutes  more  light 
per  week  laid  330  eggs,  also  ate  3.6 
pounds  of  feed  per  dozen,  with  mor¬ 


tality  of  27  per  cent.  The  group  re¬ 
ceiving  28  minutes  more  light  per 
week  laid  311  eggs,  requiring  3.9 
pounds  of  feed  per  dozen,  and  with 
a  mortality  of  33  per  cent.  The 
fourth  group,  which  received  a  varied 
rate  of  light  increase  each  week,  laid 
the  most  eggs, '336,  had  the  least  mor¬ 


tality,  13  per  cent,  and  consumed 
least  feed  per  dozen  of  eggs,  3.4 
pounds.  Because  the  varied  rate  of 
lighting  would  be  difficult  to  provide 
in  a  practical  poultry  operation,  a 
three  per  cent  increase  in  light  per 
week  is  suggested  to  approximate  it. 

“Don’t  Let  the  Days  Get  Shorter” 

Effects  of  Reducing  Light  From 
12  Hours  Per  Day  to  Six  Hours  on 
Pullets  Four,  Five  and  Six  Months 
Old.  To  see  if  more-or-less  regularly 
reared  birds  could  then  be  put  on  a 
stimulight  program  with  advantage, 
three  groups  were  compared  to  birds 
whose  light  was  restricted  during 
rearing.  The  latter,  30  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  each  produced  the  most  eggs 
—  330  —  in  15  months,  and  at  the 
greatest  feed  efficiency —  3.6  pounds 
of  feed  per  dozen.  But  the  30  regu¬ 
larly  reared  White  Leghorns  did  al¬ 


most  as  well  —  320  eggs,  3.8  pounds 
of  feed — if  they  went  onto  reduced 
light  at  four  months  of  age;  mor¬ 
tality  was  lower,  too.  Regularly 
reared  pullets  whose  light  was  first 
restricted  at  six  months  produced 
more  eggs  than  those  initially  cut 
back  at  five  months — 314  to  307,  but 
they  needed  a  tenth  of  a  pound  more 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.  Neither  of  these 
groups  was  as  efficient  as  the  at- 
four-months-restricted  birds.  But  the 
control  birds  reared  on  restricted 
light  and  then  carried  on  increasing 
light  did  best  of  all.  Dr.  King’s  ad¬ 
vice  for  poultrymen  who  cannot  rear 
birds  on  stimulight  but  can  provide  it 
for  layers  is  to  allow  enough  light 
to  “keep  the  days  from  getting  short¬ 
er  between  time  (the  birds)  are  five 
months  old  and  their  peak  of  produc- 

( Continued  on  jollowing  page ) 


“50,000 
extra  eggs 
per  year 
from  our 
5,000  bird  flock 

says  O.  Watson  Search 
of  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


“The  introduction  of  aureomycin®  into 
our  layer  mash  2  years  ago  has  resulted 
in  at  least  50,000  extra  eggs  (139  cases) 
per  year  from  our  5,000  bird  flock.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  AUREOMYCIN  has  reduced  our  mortal¬ 
ity  losses  by  at  least  25%  and  helped  cure 
our  flock  of  CRD. 

“After  trying  different  levels  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  in  feed,  we’ve  settled  on  using  it 
continuously  at  the  rate  of  30  grams  a, ton 
of  feed.  When  CRD  appears,  we  raise  it  to 
60  grams  a  ton.  The  cost  is  low  and  our  over¬ 
all  egg  income  has  increased  at  least  5%. 

“It  was  our  feed  store  dealer  who  first 
recommended  aureomycin  to  us.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  were  using  it,  were  getting  good 
results ...  more  eggs,  healthier  birds,  less 
mortality.” 

You  can  increase  your  egg  income  just 
as  Mr.  Search  has.  Ask  your  feed  dealer 
or  feed  manufacturer  for  feeds  containing 
AUREOMYCiN.Feed  continuously !  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Divi¬ 
sion,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


©aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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&  EXTRACT  OF  ALFALFA 
SEND  $9.00,  FOR  A  FULL  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
OF  60  CAPSULES,  TO  DEPT.  P4 


CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC. 
4121  Putitan  Detroit,  Michigan 


UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY  BACK 


*5,200°=° 

PAID  DIRECT  TO  TOII 


When  you  are  in  the  hospital  for  Sick¬ 
ness  or  Accident  you  can  receive  up  to 
this  amount — and  it’s  yours  to  use  as 
you  see  fit!  For  details  write:  Crown 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Illinois,  203  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Dept.  R324 


Up  to  $5.00  an  hour  (even  more,  for  some 
men!)  in  your  spare  timp  isn't  unusual! 
Lots  of  men  are  boosting  regular-job  in¬ 
come  by  showing  nationally  advertised 
Kushiontred  Shoes  to  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Save  on  your  own  family's  shoes  by 
buying  at  special  prices!  No  experience 
needed  for  this  easy,  dignified  work.  No 
delivering  or  collecting!  Post  card  brings 
you  full  information,  FREE!  Write  TODAY! 


C  A  lNEW  O  i 

DHtOWELSMco. 

NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -COVERALLS  !  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .75 
Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
30  to  42 . 1.50 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.  138  Brockton,  Mass. 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
R0CKDAI F  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  921,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Unretouched  Photo:  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  G  UARANTEED 
TRUE!  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none — 
60,  yes  50,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white  .  . .  only 
$1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25  in  all ! 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than 
23,650,000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Oder  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  6*2  Box  881,  St. Louis,  Mo 


Regular  price 
of  9  x  12-ft. 
heavy  trans¬ 
parent  Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 

- our  special 

low  Sale  price, 
twofor  Sl.OOl 
Protects  rugs, 
furniture  & 
floors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug¬ 
gy.  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
aprons,  tablecloths,  lampshades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 
Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof — clean  with  damp 
cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams!  Send$1.00 
plus  26c  for  pstg.  &  hldg.  or  $1.25  for  two  9  xl2  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  &  M  CO.  Dept.PL-BoX  881,  St.  LoliiS,  Mo. 
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BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Alien..  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N,  Y.  _ 


DRAINS  cellars,  ✓cisterns,  wash  tubs;  <^\ 1  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog  I  Uso 
•/8  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  uo 
to  3000  GPH ;  or  1800  GPH  from  . 

25'  well.  I”  inlet:  %'  outlet.  Coup.  J 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 

or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  l'/4"  inlet;  _ _ 

I 'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  eash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay— send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


SEND  A  FARM  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Q  months 


for  25c 


Friond  d  N  s  03  o  ••••••••••••••••••  •  •  • 


R.  F.  D . Box  j 


.Street . 


Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Stran-Steel  Corp. 


This  all-steel,  windowless,  laying  house  is  the  kind  most  practical  for 
management  of  birds  on  a  stimulight  system. 


33  More  Eggs  per  Bird  per  Year 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 
tion.”  Then  provide  the  regular  week¬ 
ly  increase  of  light. 

Effect  of  Providing  Light  In¬ 
crease  Daily,  Weekly  and  Monthly 
on  Egg  Production.  A  light  increase 
once  a  week  was  superior  to  daily  or 
monthly  increases  for  the  layers.  In 
11  months,  15  birds  grown  under  re¬ 
stricted  light  produced  238  eggs 
when  receiving  their  layer  increase 
once  a  week;  production  on  the  daily 
and  monthly  increase  was  227  and 
220  eggs,  respectively.  Mortality  was 
least  for  the  birds  whose  light  was  in¬ 
creased  each  day,  however. 

Early  Restriction  Very  Desirable 

Effect  of  Restricted  Light  Dur¬ 
ing  Growing  Period  on  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion.  The  group  of  15  birds  reared 
on  six  hours  of  light  and  then  carried 
on  a  14-hour  day  for  a  year  produced 
252  eggs,  21  more  than  similar  birds 
lighted  the  same  as  layers  but  grown 
under  a  more-or-less  normal  12-hour 
light  day. 

Effects  of  Weekly  Light  Increase 
of  18  Minutes  Per  Day  on  Produc¬ 
tion.  The  15  birds  reared  on  six 
hours  of  light  and  then  carried  on 
18  minutes  more  per  week  for  12 
months  laid  264  eggs,  12  more  than 
similarly  reared  birds  laying  on  a 
14-hour  light  day. 

52,000  Greater  Annual  Net  Income 
Is  Possible 

Effect  of  Restricting  Light  Dur¬ 
ing  Growing  Period  and  Increasing 
Light  Weekly  During  Laying  Period. 
In  this  fundamental  comparison  made 
over  two  years  on  two  different  60- 
bird  batches  of  pullets,  the  two 
groups  of  30  birds  grown  on  six  hours 
of  light  and  then  carried  at  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18  minutes  per  week  pro¬ 
duced  270  eggs  per  year.  This  was 
33  more  than  those  grown  on  a  12- 
hour  day  and  then  carried  on  a  14- 
hour  one.  Two-thirds  of  this  margin 
is  assumed  to  derive  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  reduced  light  during 
growth  and  one-third  from  the  extra 
light  during  lay.  If  this  2.75-dozen  in¬ 
crease  could  be  maintained  in  a  3,000- 
bird  flock,  it  should  mean  a  $2,000 
greater  annual  net  income  if  eggs 
averaged  40  cents  per  dozen.  Mor¬ 
tality  on  Dr.  King’s  rationed  light 
program  was  slightly  higher,  how¬ 
ever,  than  on  conventional  lighting, 
16.6  to  13.3  per  cent.  Feed  conver¬ 
sions  were  the  same,  3.6  pounds  of 
feed  per  dozen  of  eggs. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Auburn  has  published  a  light 
schedule  calendar  chart  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  best  lighting  for  birds 


reared  and  carried  under  partial  or 
complete  stimulight  plans. 

Stimulight  on  Practical  Farms 

Doane  Agricultural  Service,  which 
has  designed  special  buildings  for 
stimulight  production,  has  tested  the 
system  both  in  Missouri  and  Canada. 
On  a  practical  Missouri  farm,  birds 
reared  and  maintained  on  restricted, 
then  increasing,  light  averaged  69 
per  cent  production  while  those  on 
conventional  14-hour  lighting  aver¬ 
aged  59  per  cent.  Mortality  culling 
was  higher,  29  to  21  per  cent,  but  the 
stimulighted  birds  also  had  a  dozen 
of  eggs  on  0.61  pounds  less  feed.  In 
the  demonstration  flock  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  feed  conversion  has  aver¬ 
aged  as  low  as  4.02  pounds  for  some 
of  the  pens.  According  to  Doane, 
these  tests  confirm  the  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr.  King,  viz.,  “increas¬ 
ing  exposure  to  light  does  sustain 
egg  productnon  at  a  higher  rate  over 
a  year.”  With  top  performance  in 
breeding,  feeding,  management  and 
housing,  Doane  believes,  production 
can  be  increased  under  stimulight  by 
four  dozen  eggs  per  hen  per  year 
with  no  greater  mortality  or  culling. 

New  Hampshire  Results  Favor 
Conventional  Lighting 

In  tests  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  however,  early  results 
show  an  advantage  for  conventional 
lighting.  Birds  reared  and  maintained 
on  the  standard  14-hour  day  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  15  more  eggs 
than  stimulighted  birds  in  the  first 
20  weeks  of  production.  The  stimu¬ 
lighted  birds  started  more  slowly,  as 
expected,  and  then  they  caught  up 
in  rate  of  lay.  But  they  began  to 
slump  off  at  about  the  same  as  the 
conventionally  lighted  birds,  i.e.,  more 
rapidly  than  Dr.  King’s  did. 

While  not  testing  stimulight  per 
se,  the  47th  annual  standard  egg  test 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  in 
Storrs  last  year  did  check  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  all-night  lights.  Each  of 
the  41  26-bird  entries  was  divided  in¬ 
to  two  groups,  one  receiving  a  stand¬ 
ard  14-hour  day  of  light  and  the  other 
24  hours  for  the  entire  year.  During 
the  first  12  weeks  of  the  test,  the 
birds  constantly  exposed  to  light 
laid  at  a  4.97-per-cent  higher  aver¬ 
age  rate.  Their  superiority  then 
gradually  declined,  but  over  the 
whole  year  it  may  still  be  significant: 
69.72  per  cent  to  67.94  per  cent,  an 
advantage  of  1.78  per  cent.  Leghorns 
responded  best  to  the  extra  light; 
they  laid  at  a  rate  4.7  per  cent 
higher  than  those  on  the  14-hour 
days. 
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Prize -Winning  cook  makes 

HEAVENLY  HOTCAKES  from 
yeast  and  biscuit  mix 


Conserve  the  Strawberry 


To  conserve  the  real  flavor  of  the 
berry  in  jams  and  conserves,  quick 
cooking  in  small  quantities  gives  the 
surest  results  for  delicious  eating. 

Conserve  is  the  fancy  name  for 
jam  made  with  two  or  more  fruits. 
However,  in  our  opinion,  a  true  con¬ 
serve  contains  nuts,  raisins  or  both. 
Unless  blanched  (scalded),  nuts  may 
become  quite  dark.  Following  is  a 
fine  recipe. 


peel  and  pulp,  add  to  one  cup  water 
and  cook  until  peel  is  tender.  Cut 
rhubarb  into  14  inch  slices  before 
measuring,  hull,  '(cap)  crush  and 
measure  strawberries.  Put  all  ingre¬ 
dients,  including  water  in  which 
orange  is  cooked,  except  the  nuts  into 
saucepan. 

Let  boil  until  mixture  begins  to 
thicken.  Add  nuts  and  cook  about  five 
minutes  longer.  Pour  boiling  hot  con- 


Strawberry  -  Rhubard  Conserve 
Use  1  large  orange;  3  cups  sliced 
rhubarb;  3  cups  crushed  strawber¬ 
ries;  5  cups  sugar;  Vz  teaspoon  salt; 
1  cup  raisins;  %  cup  chopped  fil¬ 
berts,  pecans  or  walnuts. 

Wash,  rinse  and  drain  orange,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  berries.  Finely  chop  orange 


Ducky  in  the  Kitchen! 


2737.  Amusing  days-of-the  week  towels 
embroidered  with  the  antics  of  this  busy 
little  duckling.  Stitches  are  simple  and 
colors  cheerful.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  seven 
designs;  stitch  illustrations;  color  chart. 

No.  2737  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

.  Include  another  25  cents  for  the  1959 
issue  of  our  Needlework  Album. 

More  WOMAN  and  HOME  Pages 
On  38  and  39. 


serve  to  within  Vs  inch  of  the  top 
of  half  pint  jars.  Seal  at  once  with 
regular  home  canning  caps.  Jelly 
glasses  and  paraffin  may  be  used  too, 
of  course. 

Strawberry-Pineapple  Conserve 

Use  4 V2  cups  sugar;  14  teaspoon 
salt;  2  cups  crushed  strawberries; 
IV2  cups  chopped  fine  pineapple;  1 
2V2  oz.  box  powdered  fruit  pectin; 
1/2  cup  sliced  almonds. 

Measure  sugar,  add  salt  and  set 
aside.  Wash,  drain,  hull  (cap)  and 
crush  berries.  Wash,  pare  and  chop 
ripe  or  canned  pineapple.  Measure 
fruits  into  large  (4-6  quart)  sauce¬ 
pan.  Add  pectin,  bring  mixture  to 
fast  boil —  (you  can’t  stop  it  by  stir¬ 
ring),  add  sugar  and  nuts.  Bring  back 
to  fast  boil  and  boil  one  minute. 
Quickly  skim  off  foam  but  do  not 
stir  conserve  to  cool. 

Pour  boilng  hot  conserve  into  half 
pint  jar  leaving  only  about  Vs  inch 
head  space.  Seal  at  once  with  home 
canning  caps. 

Note:  Let  jam  or  conserve  stand 
for  about  30  minutes,  then  if  fruit 
or  nuts  have  risen,  gently  shake  jam 
to  redistribute  the  solids  thorugh  the 
syrup.  This  applies  to  both  recipes. 


Seasoned 

Let  an  April  day  lie  warm  in  the 
sun,  and  we  look  toward  long  sum¬ 
mer  evenings.  But  there  is  many  a 
slip  ’twixt  this  cup  and  that  lip  when 
April  showers  grow  so  chill  that  May 
flowers  are  almost  despaired  of. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  the  longest 
day  of  the  year  is  with  us,  and  day¬ 
light  shortens,  minute  by  minute. 
Fall  and  Winter  follow  once  again, 
and  we  come  face  to  face  with  change 
as  the  eternal  certainty — a  change, 
however,  that  comes  and  goes  in 
cycles:  no  beginning  and  no  end.  p.  s. 


Woods  earth,  good  and  deep,  put 
into  a  garden  bed  can  hold  surprises. 
Mine  gave  bloodroot  and  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit  last  year.  Something  to  watch 
for  again. 
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HEAVENLY  HOTCAKES 


“They  really  and  truly  melt  in  your  mouth,” 

says  Mrs.  Reed  Moore,  prize-winning  cook 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  “And  I’ll 
tell  you  my  secret— add  yeast  to  biscuit 
mix!  Yeast  makes  the  lightest,  tenderest 
pancakes  your  family  ever  lit  into. 


“It’s  so  easy,  too. 

You  can  mix  the  batter 
in  ‘two  shakes’  and 
spoon  it  right  on 
the  griddle.  But  be 
sure  that  you  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  the  kind 
we  prize-winning  cooks 
like  best.  It's  the 
fastest  and  easiest  .  .  . 
and  it  keeps  for  months.” 


Measure  into  bowl . V3  cup  warm  wafer 

(105— 115°F.) 

Sprinkle  in . 2  packages  Fleischmann’s 

Active  Dry  Yeasf 


I 

I 
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Stir  until  dissolved. 


Add 


2  cups  biscuit  mix 
1  cup  milk 
1  egg 


Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  smooth. 

Bake  pancakes  on  a  hot,  lightly  greased 
griddle.  Turn  only  once  when  bubbles 
appear  and  edges  become  dry.  Serve 
with  margarine  or  butter  and  syrup. 
Makes  about  12  4-inch  pancakes. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


The  yeost 
prize-winning 
cooks  prefer 


I 
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WALL  PflPW 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — 14  to  !4  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


PREVIEW  YOUR 
ROOMS  IN  COLOR 

Sylvia  P.  Pauley,  N.S.I.D.,  interior 
designer  and  consultant  to  hundreds 
of  clients,  has  written  a  UNIQUE 
DECORATING  BOOK.  It’s  fun  PRE¬ 
VIEWING  rooms  in  COLOR.  AVOID 
COSTLY  ERRORS.  Over  1000  sealed 
furn.  pieces,  rugs;  18  COLORS.  HUN¬ 
DREDS  photographs,  room  settings, 
ideas,  suggestions,  tips.  Comprehen¬ 
sive,  practical  guide  for  planning, 
budgeting.  EXTRA!  15  nat’ly  re¬ 
nowned  EXPERTS  give  advice.  10  day 
money  back  guar.  $5.95  ppd.  No  C.O.D. 

LET’S  DECORATE 

Dept.  R,  520  5th  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  26,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000, 


r 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 
DEPOSITS 

Made  on  or  Before 

APRIL  14 

Earn 

DIVIDENDS 
from  APRIL  1 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  J 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

Q  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  fo  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . — 

□  Trust  Account  for . ** 


Name . 

Address. 
City . 


. Zone . State . 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail  25 


April  4,  1959 
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Touch  of  Spring 

Spring  came  to  me,  one  lovely  day,  and  gently  touched  me  on  her  way; 
Unselfishly  she  tarried  near  to  tell  the  brook  the  word  of  cheer; 

It  gurgled,  laughing  to  be  free,  then  sped  along  to  tell  a  tree. 

I  saw  by  faces  through  the  day  the  gladsome  news  was  on  its  way, 

For  greetings  had  a  joyous  ring,  as  if  to  call:  “It’s  Spring;  it’s  Spring!” 
New  Hampshire  _  Blanche  Clark  Nevers 


Speaking  of  the  Season 
Out  of  Doors 

It  is  exciting  to  find  in  a  wild 
patch  of  sumach  and  Joe  pyeweed  a 
fine  young  lilac  that  must  have 
started  from  seed  carried  by  the 
robins  that  nest  in  the  old,  old  lilac 
against  the  lawn  fence. 

Last  Fall  we  cleared  a  good  swath 
around  the  new  lilac,  trimmed  it  to 
shape  and  dug  up  the  earth  around 
the  roots.  This  Spring  it  showed 
bigger  and  earlier  buds  than  its  ven¬ 
erable  parent.  This  May,  we  shall 
look  forward  to  even  finer  blossoms 
than  the  young  plant  had  in  last 
year’s  thicket. 

It  was  the  color  of  those  hidden 
lilace  that  made  us  discover  them  in 
the  first  place. 


Oriental  poppies,  for  all  their  fra¬ 
gile  petals,  are  remarkably  hardy.  We 


see  them  burst  into  bloom  out  of  shaley 
ground  in  a  strip  barely  six  inches 
wide  against  a  stone  wall.  Yet  the 
roots  go  down  to  slate  and  we 
haven’t  yet  been  able  to  get  down 
to  the  roots’  beginning  without  run¬ 
ning  into  stone  that  will  not  budge. 
Though  poppies  will  come  up,  year 
after  year,  they  do  not  take  well  to 
transplanting. 


Parrot  tulips  are  as  exotic  as  or¬ 
chids.  Yet  the  single  tulip,  golden  as 
the  sun,  and  a  simple  purple  iris  is 


a  combination  sure  to  gladden  the 
eye  and  stir  the  mind. 


There  is  a  kind  of  spring  rain  so 
steely,  and  so  splintered,  as  to  seem 
like  a  sleet,  rather  than  rain,  Which¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  laughter  comes  from 
the  daffodils,  drenched  but  golden. 


This  year  I  can  scarcely  wait  for 
the  barn  swallows  to  fly  up  from 
Trinidad,  skim  through  the  old  mill’s 
open  windows,  then  dart  out  again, 
straight  into  my  heart.  Persis  Smith 


from  Lips  . . .  from  Chin  . . . 
from  ANY  PART  OF  YOUR  BODY! 

UNWANTED  HAIR  REMOVED 
GENTLY  .  .  .  SWIFTLY  .  .  .  PERMANENTLY 
NEVER  TO  GROW  BACK! 

You  are  sitting  before  the  mirror  in  your  own  ONLY 
bedroom,  your  tweezer  in  your  hand.  The  glass 
reveals,  in  its  cruel  honesty,  the  unsightly  hair 
above  your  lip  .  .  .  on  your  chin  .  .  .  perhaps 
along  your  cheeks  and  jaw.  Gently,  you  pluck 
out  each  hair-and  as  you  remove  each  one 
YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  REMOVING  THEM  FOREVER! 


COMPLETE 


REMOVE  UGLY  HAIR  FOREVER 

IN  JUST  SECONDS! 


Please  read  this  again:  Your  own  ordinary  50 
cent  tweezer  will  be  eliminating  those  hated 
hairs  FOREVER!  PERMANENTLY!  You  won’t  even 
feel  the  pull  of  the  tweezer,  because  the  hair 
will  offer  no  resistance.  It  will  be  dead!  And 
never  again  will  another  hair  grow  in  its  place. 
No  more,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  will  your  face 
be  your  stigma.  No  more  will  you  go  wearily  to 
the  drugstore  for  the  creams  or  the  waxes  or 
the  razors  which  pulled  and  tugged  and  tore  at 
your  skin  only  to  fail  to  prevent  the  ugly  hair 
from  growing  back  coarser  and  more  unsightly 
than  before. 


NEW  SKIN  BEAUTY 

We  can’t  repeat  it  often  enough:  You  will  be 
removing  those  unwanted  hairs  FOREVER!  And, 
as  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  follow,  your 
mirror  will  not  let  you  down.  It  will  continue  to 
show  you  your  skin  as  you’ve  always  prayed  for 
it  to  look-smooth,  fine,  unmarred  by  even  a 
shadow  of  the  hair  that  once  was  your  despair! 
Your  face  will  have  the  smoothness,  the  soft¬ 
ness,  of  a  little  girl’s.  Your  body,  your  limbs 
will  be  rid  of  the  harsh  appearance-your  femi¬ 
ninity  returns  as  the  coarse  hairs  vanish. 

And  you  will  do  all  this  comfortably— safely 
and  swiftly— secure  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
own  doctor  would  recommend  it! 

Is  this  a  dream  we’ve  conjured  up  for  you? 
Are  you  saying  wistfully  to  yourself  right  now: 
“Can  this  really  be  true?”  It  is  not  a  dream. 
It  most  certainly  is  true!  Thousands  are  discov¬ 
ering  this  to  their  incredulous  delight .  .  .  this 
new  face. ..this  new  body. ..that  once  seemed 
so  far  out  of  reach  as  to  be  only  a  dream. 

WHAT  HAS  MADE  PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

>  POSSIBLE  FOR  EVERYONE 

To  remove  superfluous  hair  for  good,  the  hair 
root  must  be  destroyed.  The  hairs  that  your 
little  tweezer  will  be  removing  will  be  dead.  To 
be  more  exact,  their  roots  will  be  dead.  What 
will  have  killed  these  roots?  The  answer  is  an 
instrument— a  smooth,  finely-balanced,  delicate 
cylinder  that  weighs  less  than  three  ounces, 
and  in  the  development  of  which  a  scientist 
spent  years  of  his  life.  The  touch  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  will  kill  the  hair  root  (and  only  the  hair 
root),  and  your  tweezer  will  then  pluck  out  the 
lifeless  hair!  There  will  be  no  wires  to  plug  in, 
no  creams  to  smear  over  your  face,  no  expen¬ 


sive  visits  to  beauty  salons,  not  the  slightest 
threat  to  your  sensitive  skin.  Only  two  things 
will  happen:  (1)  The  unsightly  hair  will  be  re¬ 
moved  forever;  and  (2)  your  skin  will  be  smooth 
and  unmarred  by  unwanted  hair  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

LEMOS  PERMAGON 

The  name  of  this  dermatological  miracle  is 
the  LEMOS  PERMAGON.  And  its  cost-complete— 
is  only  $9.95!  That’s  correct— $9.95  complete! 
There  is  nothing  else  to  buy— no  treatments 
away  from  the  intimacy  of  your  own  home— no 
one  other  than  yourself  who  is  needed  to  bring 
about  this  transformation  because  this  self¬ 
electrolysis  method  is  so  simple,  so  completely 
thorough.  In  all  the  world  there  is  only  one 
other  process  that  is  the  possible  equal  of  the 
LEMOS  PERMAGON.  (Its  equal  only,  mind  you, 
not  its  superior.)  And  that  process  is  profes¬ 
sional  electrolysis  with  its  long,  arduous  visits 
to  a  professional  salon  with  its  costs  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  .  .  .  with  the  invasion  of  your 
privacy  by  others. 

The  LEMOS  PERMAGON  will  do  everything  that 
the  most  expensive  professional  treatment  will 
do-and  it  will  do  it  at  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
cost!  The  LEMOS  PERMAGON  will  remove  super¬ 
fluous  hair  anywhere  on  your  face,  body  and 
limbs— and  the  hair  will  never  grow  back.  And 
it  will  do  this  safely,  swiftly,  simply!  We  guaran¬ 
tee  this  unconditionally. 


safe  instructions  contained  in  our  package, 
avoiding  warts,  moles  and  other  blemishes,  you 
will  be  elated  by  the  results  and  be  able  to  buy 
yourself  a  gay  new  wardrobe  with  the  many, 
many  dollars  your  cosmetician  has  been  costing 
you.  The  LEMOS  PERMAGON  will  do  what  we've 
been  saying  over  and  over  on  this  page— it  will 
remove  the  hairs  you  want  removed  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY.  They  will  never  grow  back! 


iS 


HERE  IS  OUR  GUARANTEE  TO  YOU 

We  ask  that  you  try  the  LEMOS  PERMAGON  for 
two  full  weeks.  We  guarantee  that  if  at  the 
end  of  that  period  anything  we  have  said  in 
this  advertisement  does  not  completely  live  up 
to  your  expectations,  we  will  refund  every 
penny  you  paid  for  the  LEMOS  PERMAGON. 
Furthermore,  we  guarantee  the  LEMOS  PERMA¬ 
GON  trouble-free  for  one  year. 

Our  guarantee  will  have  only  one  judge— 
you!  If,  after  following  our  instructions  and 
putting  the  LEMOS  PERMAGON  to  the  test, 
you  feel  we  have  overstated  our  claims  you 
are  free  to  immediately  request  refund.  This 
is  our  guarantee. 
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SIMPLE-EASY  TO  USE 

When  you  receive  your  LEMOS  PERMAGON  you 
can  begin  immediately.  (1)  You  read  the  simple 
instructions.  (2)  You  begin  removing  unwanted 
hair  at  once.  It’s  that  simple.  No  involved  prepa¬ 
rations.  No  appointment  with  beauticians.  No 
anxious  look  at  your  savings  account  to  see  if 
there  is  enough  money  in  the  bank  to  pay  for 
interminable  treatments.  All  you’ll  need  is  the 
LEMOS  PERMAGON  and  the  $9.95  you’ve  paid  for 
it  is  all  you’ll  have  to  spend.  And  from  the 
moment  you  touch  it  to  your  face  you  will  sing 
out  in  sheer  delight  as  the  disfiguring  hairs  are 
eased  out  and  you  watch  your  face  and  body 
emerge  into  a  new  feminine  softness  and  grace. 

So  put  away  the  dreaded  razor.  Throw  out  the 
ineffectual  depilatories-the  creams  and  the 
waxes  that  you’ve  had  to  use  only  because 
you’ve  been  desperate.  If  you  do  this— if  you 
will  rid  yourself  of  these  ineffectual,  irritating 
half-methods  and  follow  instead  the  efficient, 


- , 

2  WEEKS  FREE  TRIAL 

Brian-Lloyd  Co.,  Dept.  H-131 
11  East  47  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  my  Lemos  Permagon  to  me  by  return 
mail  on  your  full  guarantee  of  satisfaction  stated 
above. 

□  I  enclose  $9.95.  Ship  postage  paid. 

□  Ship  COD.  I  enclose  $1  deposit.  I  will  pay 
postman  balance  of  $8.95  on  delivery  plus 
COD  postage  charges. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City . Zone . State . 

□  Deluxe  Model  $12.95 
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Meringue  Bread 
Pudding 

Here  is  a  change  from  regular 
bread  puddings. 

Use  1  qt.  milk;  2  cups  (fine  dry) 
bread  crumbs;  3  eggs;  Vz  cup  sugar; 
1  tablespoon  butter;  1  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  and  Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  the  milk. 
While  soaking,  beat  eggs  (whites  and 
yolks  separate);  add  beaten  yolks, 
sugar  and  flavors  to  the  soaked 
crumbs  and  milk  Stir,  dot  top  with 
the  butter  and  put  to  bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven,  about  375  degrees  F. 

Bake  30  minutes;  then  remove 
from  oven  and  spread  with  the  beat¬ 
en  whites  of  eggs.  Return  to  oven  until 
whites  are  set  and  browned  ( about  10 
minutes).  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Serves 
4  to  6.  Helen  Le  Munyon 


Spanish  Pork  Chop 

Use  6  pork  chops;  flour,  salt  and 
pepper;  1  tablespoon  fat;  1  can  (20 
oz.)  tomatoes;  Vi  teaspoon  thyme;  Vz 
cup  chopped  onion;  Vz  cup  diced 
celery;  3  tablespoons  raw  rice;  2 
tablespoons  chopped  parsley  (or  par¬ 
sley  flakes). 

Heat  electric  fry  pan  to  375  de¬ 
grees  F.  Coat  chops  on  both  sides  in 
seasoned  flour.  Brown  in  hot  fat. 
Combine  tomatoes,  onion,  celery,  raw 
rice,  parsley  and  thyme.  Pour  over 
chops.  Reduce  heat  to  225  degrees. 
Cover  and  cook  chops  until  very  ten¬ 
der.  For  an  iron  skillet,  one  can 
judge  heat  from  the  above. 


When  English  sparrows,  feet  first 
and  all  their  feathers,  take  up  all 
the  room  in  the  wild-bird  seed  dishes, 
song  sparrows  skirt  the  porch  floor 
nearby  feeding  on  the  scattered 
seeds.  It’s  good  to  make  sure  that 
scattered  seed  is  put  out  for  these 
hungry,  but  not  greedy,  song  birds. 
Coarser  food,  such  as  bread,  thrown 
out  on  the  lawn,  helps  keep  the 
starlings,  another  greedy  horde, 
away  from  the  dishes. 


Sheer  Delight 


2594.  A  lovely,  lacy  centerpiece  to  enhance 
a  gleaming  table.  Stitches  are  simple — snow 
white  of  soft  ecru  thread  will  be  perfect. 
Crochet  directions,  material  requirements; 
stitch  illustrations. 

No.  2594  —  just  25  cents,  ma’led  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Include  25  cents  more  for  the  1959  edition 
of  our  needlework  ALBUM.  And  for  each 
pattern  ordered,  include  10  cents  more  for 
first  class  mailing. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Summer  Sew-Simples 


8183.  SOFT  LADY 
SUNDRESS;  back 
buttons.  Sizes  34  to 
48.  Size  36  (38  bust), 


8201.  SUMMER  FAVO¬ 
RITE:  Bright  trim. 

Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  12 
(32  bust),  3%  yds., 
39  in.  1  yd.  trim.  25  cts. 


8305.  FASHION’S  BIG 
COLLAR.  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  12  (32  bust),  5 
yds.,  35  in.  %  yd  trim. 
25  cents. 


SPRING  -  SUMMER  Pat¬ 
ter  Book,  Basic  FASH¬ 
ION,  only  35  cents. 

8299.  WEAR  A  CLASSIC. 

Neckline  choice.  Sizes 
12 %  to  26%.  Size  14% 

(35  bust),  4%  yds.,  39  in. 

25  cents. 

Please  print  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  comer,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


Will  send  something  nice  in  exchange  for 
African  violet  leaves  or  plants.  —  Mrs. 
H.  C.  I.,  Pennsylvania. 

I  collect  glass  pitchers,  goblets,  etc.  Can 
send  top  quality  African  violet  leaves  or 
plants.  —  Mrs.  J.  P.,  New  Jersey. 

Can  anyone  in  the  Dorset,  Vt.,  area  send 
me  the  single  white  wild  rose,  or  the  old 
hedgehog  rose  (single,  pink,  very  prickly 
canes)  once  common  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire?  Ready  to  exchange.  —  Mrs. 
W.  L.  McL,.,  New  York. 


From  now  until  November,  garden  items 
appear.  If  a  previous  item  of  yours  was  not 
printed  (lack  of  space  here),  try  sending  it 
again,  marked  “Repeat”;  we  will  do  our 
best  next  Fall. 


I  have  15  varieties  of  African  violet  leaves, 
also  potholders,  quilt  pieces,  crocheted 
hankies.  I’d  like  lilacs,  shrubbery,  or  hardy 
flowering  plants.  —  M.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  8-inch  doll  clothes  for  African 
violet  plants  or  rooted  leaves.  —  P.  C., 
Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  bleeding  heart,  lily  of  the  valley, 
tulips,  mums  or  begonias.  Can  send  double 
African  violet  leaves  or  small  plants.  Have 
a  few  plants  of  honesty  (Chinese  money  or 
Peter’s  pence).  —  A.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 


Who’ll  send  plain  or  printed  feed  bags  for 
jny  giant  flowering  iris  or  yellow  day  lily 
bulbs?  —  Miss  C.  M.,  New  York. 


Can  send  rooted  slips  of  geraniums,  red 
and  white  double  rose  begonia,  or  a  few 
perennials.  Would  like  slips  of  trumpet  vine, 
wisteria,  canterbury  bells  or  any  perennials. 
— Mrs.  E.  P.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  flower  seeds  of  any  kind;  can  send 
kushaw  pumpkin  or  collard  seeds.  —  Grace 
B.,  New  York. 

April  4,  1959 


Let’s  exchange  begonia  slips  or  started 
plants.  I’d  especially  like  a  calla  begonia 
(“youth  and  old  age”).  —  L.  E.  Y.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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STAY  DRY*  pan  ties 

Keep  your  child  safe  from  the  psychological  disturbances 
caused  by  wet  beds.  Give  your  child  the  security  of  waking  up 
in  a  dry  bed.  This  patented  all-in-one  panty  is  day  and  night 
protection  — safeguards  against  wet  clothes  and  bedding. 

STAYDRY  Pantie*  ero  comfortable  and  form  fitting  —  without 
_  pins  or  buttons  to  cause  discomfort  —  may  be  worn  invisibly 
tt*'l  under  clothes.  They  contain  highly  absorbent  material  with 

tested  waterproof  outer  covering  of  fine,  non-toxic,  soft  plastic. 
Washable  —  may  even  be  boiled  and  bleached. 

ECONOMICAL  STAYDRY  saves  you  time  and  money,  frees  you 
of  mess  and  fuss  —  of  the  useless  expense  of  rubber  sheets,  extra 

sheets  and  enormous  laundry  bills. 

DOCTOR  APPROVED!  STAYDRY  is  recommended  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  doctors  as  the  perfect  solution  to  this  distressing  problem. 
PERFECT  FOR  INVALIDS  — wonderful  for  adults  with  this  dis¬ 
tressing  problem.  *Re9‘  Si  Pa’ 


WAIST 

SIZES 


Infants 

□  Med . $1.69 

□  Large  . $1.98 

□  Extra  Large  ...$2.49 
Childrens  &  Adults:  | 

□  22  □  24  . $3.98 

□  26  □  28  . $4.98 

□  30  □  32  . $5.98 

□  34  □  36  . $6.98 

Sizes  38  to  56 

Write  for  special  prices 
Give  exact  waist 
size  in  inches 
Higher  in  Canada: 
TREBLIS  CO. 

21  King  St.,  E 
Toronto,  Ontario 

JOLAN  SALES  CO. 

420  Fostertown  Rd. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


IONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  IN  10  DAYS 
FREE  BOOKLET  ON  BEDWETTING 


Jolan  Sales  Co. 
420  Fostertown 


Road,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Tel:  1288 


Please  send  me . STAYDRY  Panties 


Waist  Size . Total 

□  C.O.D  □  CHECK 


Price . 

□  M.  O. 


NAME  . . . 
ADDRESS 
CITY . 


STATE. 


TAKE  THE  RUST  out' 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  both  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  oil 
iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write: 


u. . 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

- 

Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  6 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
c  1C  Ain  Bin  MHMICV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OZ1NU  II U  mUrilLl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately, 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-694 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  '  Chicago  6,  llllno.s 


SAVE  UP  TO  $12  &  MORE 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH! 


EASY  TO 
USE  STRIPS) 


! 

LARGER  Jf&lCLEARERT 


Magnifying  Reading  Glasses  with  finest 
plano-convex  lenses.  No  longer  need  you 
strain  or  squint  to  read  small  type  or  use  an 
old  fashioned  hand  Magnifyer.  Clearvision 
Magnifying  Spectacles  are  perfect  for  those 
who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  and  do 
not  have  Astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  Read 
fine  bible  print,  and  telephone  numbers,  do 
fancy  needle  and  machine  work  with  ease 
and  comfort.  30  Day  Free  Trial.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Send  Name,  Address,  Age  and 
$2.95  or  send  no  money  and  we  ship  C.  O.  D., 
postage  extra. 

NU  LIFE  PRODUCTS 

DEPT.  A-3,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or 
cause  sore  gums  ?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to  your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  to  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft  strip 
of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter.  $1.50  reliner 
for  one  plate;  $2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner, 
Dept.  RN-32,  1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  baekache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60-years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 

try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronlchial  asthama.  Over  1.000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to  — 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  877-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

— >Aged  50  to  80? 

Mail  us  your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth.  We’ll  rush  details  of  our  sensa¬ 
tional  “burial  bank  account’’  Life  In¬ 
surance  that  you  can  get  without  ex¬ 
amination.  No  salesmen.  Details  free. 
—  >ROYAL  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS 

BURIAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 
7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III.,  Dept.  4-D 

©HAY  FADED  HAIR? 

NOW  color  your  hair  as  you  shampoo  it-with  instant 
SHAMP0-K0L0R!  Wash  It  on— It  stavs  on!  Write  for  FREE 
booklet.  Valllgny  Prod.  Inc.,  Dept.  23  -X  Englewood,  M.  J. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Dates  of  Issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

April  18  closes  April  3 
May  2  closes  April  17 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M  15  DAYS  XN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ _ . — 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment.  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ _ _ 

NO  Experience  necessary.  Secretary  for  small 
shopping  club.  Two  hrs./wk.  10  wks.  Earn 
$50  and  more  in  famous  products.  Write  Alice 
Williams,  Popular  Club,  Dept.  R-849,  Lyn- 

brook,  New  York. _ __ _ _ 

SINGLE  MAN :  Middle  age  to  take  care  of 
voung  stock  on  large  dairy  farm.  Also  single 
man.  experienced  machine  milker  and  dairy- 
farmer.  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

BOX  1429,  Rural  New  Yorker. _  . 

MARRIED  COUPLE:  Man  experienced  ma- 
chine  milker  for  work  in  cow  barn;  wife  to 
assist  in  farm  boarding  house.  Farm  located 
25  miles  S.  W.  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  BOX  1430, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

WORKING  couple  without  children  or  pets 
for  Washington,  D.  C.  Variety  Kennels. 
Salary  $400  a  month  plus  a  completely  furn¬ 
ished  house  and  all  utilities.  This  is  the  top 
position  in  the  field  today.  Reply  giving  com¬ 
plete  history  in  first  letter.  BOX  1500,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED ;  Refined  Christian  lady  house- 
keeper  for  country;  40-50  years;  child  wel¬ 
comed.  Gentleman.  BOX  1501,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ (N.  Y.-44) 

WANTED  Competent  housekeeper  who  pre¬ 
fers  congenial  surroundings  to  high  wages. 
Farm  home.  Gentleman.  BOX  1502,  Rural  New 

Yorkei;.  _ (N,  Y.-44) 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  comfortable  New 
York  City  apartment.  Centrally  located,  pri¬ 
vate  bedroom  with  radio,  air  conditioned. 
Must  be  neat,  good  cook,  clean  housekeeper, 
no  children.  Occupant  normally  away  from 

Thursu  i  morning  to  Sunday  night.  Opening 
about  May  15  or  sooner.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Write  giving  qualification  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  1503,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  fruit  farm  in 
Hudson  Valley;  apartment  furnished  State 
wages  desired.  BOX  1504,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COOK,  Handyman:  Inside  and  out.  Modern 
home.  BOX  1505,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  With,  knowledge  of  lawns, 

shrubs  and  gardening,  mowers,  tractor.  Some 
carpentry,  painting,  all  around  maintenance. 
Property  located  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Two  bedroom  house  available.  Salary  to  be 
discussed  Age  30-40.  Give  size  of  family  and 
ages  of  children  if  any.  None  preferred.  BOX 
1506,  Rural  New  Yorker 


MALE  Help  Wanted:  Farmer-dairyman,  mar¬ 
ried  experienced,  in  a  modern  set-up.  Prefer 
FFA  4-H,  or  similar  background.  Nice  home. 
Good  schools.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Good 
wages.  Give  full  details  and  reference  in  first 
letter.  P.  O.  Box  123,  Montgomeryville,  Penna, 
WANTED  by  elderly  widow,  housekeeper, 
middleaged  maiden  or  widow.  Lyda  Fowler, 

Box  483.  M&rlboro,  New  York, _ (N,  Y.-44) 

COUPLE:  Small,  estate  farm,  man  full  time; 

wife  part  time.  Two  cows,  chickens,  gardens, 
cottage,  maintenance,  some  produce;  other 
help.  Leland  Wesley,  Old  Bedford  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Phone:  TOwnsend  9-7424. 

. _ (N,  Y.-44) 

ACTIVE,  single,  sober,  dependable  worker  on 

poultry  farm.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Excellent  board,  room.  State  age,  experience, 
habits,  wages,  references.  F.  Miller,  Route  2, 

Coventry,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

WANTED:  Single,  dependable  machine  milker 
with  chauffeur’s  license'.  References.  I.  Katz, 

Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N. _ Y .  Phone:  GRover  5-3969. 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Middleaged.  Must  be 
able  to  cook,  light  housework.  Small  salary 
and  maintenance.  One  in  family.  Frank 
Costello,  BOX  107,  Cannonsville,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Reliable  single  man  for  small  dairy. 

Write:  Mrs.  Emlie  Hergenrother,  East  Wor¬ 
cester.  New  York.  (N.  Y.-44) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  position,  farm  manager.  Four  years 
experience  dairy,  beef,  artificial  breeding. 
Graduate  of  Cornell  1952.  Married,  three 
children.  Two  years  business  experience. 
References  supplied.  BOX  1508,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

TWO  brothers,  age  61-67,  seeking  caretaker  of 

grounds  of  estate.  Honest,  single,  no  liquor. 
BOX  1509,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-44) 

POSITION  wanted  by  retired  building  mainte- 

nance  mechanic,  35  years  on  one  job;  62 
years  old.  Experienced  in  plumbing,  electrical 
refrigeration,  carpentry  and  heating  plants. 
References  furnished.  BOX  1510,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  gardener,  handyman, 
desires  position,  small  place.  Single,  middle- 
aged,  dependable.  BOX  1511,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-44) 

LADY:  Former  farm  owner,  excellent  cook 
and  housekeeper,  own  car,  desires  position 
to  elderly  gentleman  on  farm  or  country  home 
where  she  could  park  her  modern  housetrailer. 
BOX  1512,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Christian  desires  position  as 
manager  of  children’s  home,  bible  camp, 

Ola  folks  home,  supervisor  of  maintenance  of 
large  institution,  or  would  like  to  start  family 
camp  if  suitable  property  could  be  purchased 
with  no  down  payment.  BOX  1513,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  son,  Swiss  de¬ 
scent,  lifetime  experience  managing  large 
dairy  and  stock  farms.  Wants  to  operate  large 
dairy  or  stock  farm,  salary  or  percentage 
basis  Additional  help  if  necessary.  Available 
immediately.  BOX  1514,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
CATHOLIC  seminarian,  age  34  desires  Summer 
country  position  with  room  and  board,  fair 
salary.  Energetic,  capable,  friendly  personality. 
Willing  to  consi&er  all  possibilities.  Has  wide 
experience:  dairy,  camp  resort,  teaching,  ar¬ 
tistic,  social  work.  BOX  1515,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN:  Male,  single,  aged  34,  desires 
position  assuming  full  charge  on  private  es¬ 
tate  immediately.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers;  greenhouse  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  references  with  botanical 
background.  BOX  1528,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-44) 


PENSIONED  gentleman  with  car,  will  do 
light  work  for  lodging.  BOX  135,  Wollaston, 
Massachusetts.  _ (N.  Y.-44) 

WORKING  manager  or  herdsman  on  beef  or 
dairy  farm.  36.  married,  lifetime  experience. 
References.  Donald  Haggarty,  South  Royalton, 
Vermont.  (N.  Y.-44) 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865, _ 

EARN  HIGH  PAY,  aboard  ships.  Travel  for¬ 

eign  countries.  Write  Dept.  76-P,  Universal, 

1020  Broad,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

‘  ‘  OPPORTUNITIES  Afloat”:  Necessary  re¬ 
quirements  for  obtaining  jobs  on  ships  sent 
for  $1.00.  Kain,  Box  1593-R,  G.  P.  O.  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 

week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ 

SHINE  Cars  Without  “Polish”.  New  invention. 

Lightning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee,  108,  Akron, 
Ohio.  


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMEN  for  Southern  New  York  and 

Connecticut,  superior  garage  doors,  auto¬ 
matic  openers,  swimming  pools,  other  home 
improvement  products.  Write  Home  Embellish- 
ers,  Inc.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. _  (N,  Y.-44) 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  nave  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 
UNLIMITED  opportunity  exists  in  real  estate 
for  the  hard  working,  highly  ethical  man 
who  believes  service  to  the  public  is  a  key 
to  success.  Liberal  sales  helps,  supplies,  adver¬ 
tising,  coaching  to  those  who  qualify.  Strictly 
commisssion.  New  York  and  New  England 
only.  Ask  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester.  New  Hampshii'e. 
_ (N,  Y.-44) 

GOOD  MONEY  selling  essential  vitamins- 
minerals  for  cattle.  New  products  formulated 
through  blood  analysis  research.  Easy,  learn 
at  home.  Samples,  information  free.  Mafg.  25 
years.  E.  L.  M.  Feed  Stores,  Greencastle  1, 
Penna.  


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N,  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

FARM:  160  acres,  northern  Columbia  County. 

Modern  equipment  and  buildings.  Excellent 
location.  Priced  right.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham 
Center,  N,  Y, _ (N.  Y.-418) 

425-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  South-Central  New 
York  State.  Excellent  location  on  hard-top 
road,  premium  milk-market.  Drought-free 
climate,  ample  water-supply,  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Modern  three-story  barn 
for  60  milkers,  claf-barn,  build-house,  barn- 
cleaner,  hay-driers,  bulk  feed-bins.  Fourteen 
room  house  with  central  heating  plant.  With 
or  without  machinery.  Quick  occupancy  possi- 
ble.  BOX  1308,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY:  Mizpah,  New  Jersey,  2- 
story,  7-room  house,  steam  heat,  bath  and 
large  sunporch,  2-story  garage,  three  acres  of 
clear  land;  seven  more  acres  available  if  de¬ 
sired.  Price  $12,000  or  reasonable  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Write:  Michael  Ciancotta,  Mizpah, 
New  Jersey.  Box  83. _ 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY:  Modern  chicken  farm 
for  8,000  layers,  automatic  feeding;  16-room 
house,  oil  heat,  main  road.  BOX  1417,  Rural 

New  Yorker, _ (N.  Y.-44) 

TEN  acres  of  land,  on  main  highway;  Route  2. 

Lights  and  water  available.  Price  $450. 
George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vt. _ (N,  Y.-44) 

132  ACRE  farm  in  Sullivan  County:  Barn  for 
40  head,  silo,  large  chicken  coops  and  other 
buildings.  Nine  room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  macadam  road,  10  minutes  town; 
farmer  retiring;  $16,000.  Stock  and  machinery 
available.  Philip  Them,  R.  D.  1,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ 

CENTRAL  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farms:  40  to  400 
acres  with  or  without  personal  property. 
Price  with  improvements  average  $100  per 
acre.  Palmer  Vinger  Realty,  Greenwood,  Wis- 
consin, _ 

CATALOG  FREE.  Whether  you  want  a  camp, 
business,  home  or  farm,  we’d  like  to  send 
you  a  catalog.  In  plain,  concise  terms  —  with¬ 
out  vague  claims — it  describes  several  hundred 
listings  from  western  New  York  to  Cape  Cod 
and  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. _ (N. _ Y.-44) 

190  ACRES:  12-rooms,  bath  house,  four  rooms 
and  bath,  new  cottage;  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Good 
big  barn,  lake,  pond;  suitable  dairy,  resort  or 
developing.  BOX  1516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ _ _ (N.  Y.-44) 

FOR  Sale:  Central  Massachusetts,  175  acre 

dairy  farm,  75  tillable,  59  ties,  buckets,  three 
pens,  silos,  artesian  well.  Stock  and  tools  or 
bare.  BOX  1517,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N,  Y.-418) 

12  ACRES  on  broad  brook  with  beautiful 
waterfall,  four  miles  from  town  and  schools. 
Route  10,  Adirondacks-Hamilton  County,  New 
York.  Considerable  pine  timber,  scores  of  large 
white  birches,  evergreens  and  Canadian 
maples.  Deer  country.  Five  newly  built  frame 
buildings  including  three  bedroom  2  y2 -story, 
well  insulated  house,  furnished;  new  Spinet 
piano;  large  fireplace;  oil,  hdt  water  heat;  un¬ 
limited  supply  excellent  water,  drilled  well; 
modern  kitchen.  Two  double  garages,  cabin 
heated  with  bath,  large  woodshed  and  shop; 
electrically  equipped  throughout.  Ideal  for 
tourist  business,  motel,  lodge,  cabins  or  all- 
year  family  home.  Circular  gravel  drive  front 
gate  on  highway.  Near  lake,  beautiful  view. 
Asking  $25,000.  BOX  1518,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  Farm:  13  acres  for  lease  or  sale  on 
eastern  Long  Island  with  two  up  to  date 
houses,  eight  rooms  and  six  rooms.  Three  mod¬ 
ern  poultrj'  buildings  completely  equipped  with 
automatic  feeding,  watering  devices  and  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  run  an  efficient  large  ca¬ 
pacity  poultry  business.  Bargain.  BOX  1519, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


110  ACRES  left  in  heart  of  fine  development; 

25  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Lots  100x200  ft. 
$1,000  up.  Will  trade  for  dairy  farm  of  equal 
value.  BOX  1520,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  COMFORTABLE  retirement  home  in  north 
central  Florida.  Five  acres;  bearing  citrus 
grove;  good  condition;  some  income.  Many 
outbuildings.  Under  $13,000.  Sacrifice.  BOX 
1521,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-44) 


MOTOR  COURT:  16  units,  new  5-room  house, 
two  baths  also  garage  on  Route  1.  Two 
miles  from  Hampton  Beach,  >,2  mile  from 
town.  Van  De  Water,  Hampton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  (N.  Y.-44) 


FINGER  LAKES  AREA;  Modern  beef  cattle 
farm,  100-150  head  of  Registered  Polled  Here- 
fords,  completely  equipped,  all  buildings  in 
excellent  condition,  10  minutes  to  Cornell 
University.  McCarthy  Real  Estate,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY:  30-acre  dairy  farm,  4- 
car  garage,  modern  2-family  house,  oil  heat, 
fire  pond,  small  wood  lot,  on  main  road;  one 
mile  from  town.  $12,000.  Will  sell  furnished. 

Lyman  Harris,  Groton,  New  York, _ 

AUCTION:  April  25,  5.8-A.  Colonial  home, 

barn,  hennery,  cottage,  two  streams.  Request 
brochure.  Sale  positive.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  AL  6-6946. 

FOR  SALE:  150  acre  productive  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  good  poultry  houses  for  2,400 
hens,  barn  equipped  for  25  cows.  No,  2  barn, 
grainary,  double  garage,  house  seven  rooms, 
l>/2  baths;  all  good  roofs,  city  water  and  fire 
alarm  system  in  main  buildings.  Near  stores, 
churches  and  schools  in  village  of  Greene, 
Chenango  County;,  two-thirds  tillable,  develop¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Owner  retiring.  Price 
$30,000;  one-half  down.  No  brokers.  E.  L. 
Cleveland,  Box  129,  R.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
_ (N,  Y.-44) 

SIX  ROOM  farm  house,  all  conveniences. 

Garden,  chicken  houses,  other  buildings. 
Robert  M.  Schmidt,  Roscoe,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  240  acres,  130  tillable,  two  silos. 

Drive  thru  barn,  38  ties.  Tool  shed,  full  line 
machinery  in  good  condition.  25  milk  cows,  two 
heifers,  one  bull.  Good  house  with  oil  furnace 
and  bath.  On  hard  road,  fine  location.  Equip¬ 
ped;  $35,000.  Everything  in  real  estate.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East 
Springfield,  New  York.  _ 

FARM:  Asking  $6,500.  4  rooms.  54  acres  some 
timber,  2  barns;  good  for  hunting  lodge;  near 
6  lakes;  4  miles  to  town.  Mrs.  Jas.  O’Grady, 
189  Washington  St.,  Keyport,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  CO  4-2614, _ 

FARM:  Asking  $10,000.  Six  modern  room 
house,  10  acres,  paved  road.  All  in  Averall 
Park,  N.  Y.;  eight  miles  to  Albany.  Mrs.  A. 
Sherman,  1117  Palmer  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

FLORIDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  VALUE!  No  money 
down!  $5.00  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  streets,  electricity,  phones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3.000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  Boze  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. _ _ 

U.  S.  Route  20:  41  acres,  10-room  modernized 
house,  bath,  extra  lavatory,  piped  heat, 
porches,  large  garage  attached,  new  block 
barn  curved  roof,  pond  and  woods,  stock  and 
tools;  tourist  business.  Harold  V.  Wrooman, 
Central  Bridge,  N,  Y. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

243  ACRE  Farm:  With  stock  and  tools,  340 
acres  crop  land,  lime  stone  soil.  All  tractor- 
worked.  30  milking  cows,  bull.  Farm  will 
carry  50  milkers,  young  stock.  Farm  tools,  two 
tractors,  hay  baler,  elevator,  combine,  most 
every  tool  to  operate  with  ease.  Modern  barn, 
40  stanchions  with  water  cups,  two  silos, 
garages,  tool  sheds.  Well  built  12-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  bath,  oil  heat.  Buildings  all  painted.  Old 
age  forces  sale.  Everything  goes  for  $35,000. 
If  you  have  $12,000  to  pay  down  we  can  finance 
the  balance  $200  month  including  interest.  For 
more  information  call,  write  J.  D.  Gallagher, 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York.  Telephone:  4-2717  ask  for 
new  Spring  farm  list  free. _ 

DAIRY  FARM'  170  acres,  stock  45  head,  two 
tractors,  machinery,  silo,  9-room  house  with 
all  improvements,  suitable  for  two  families, 
nice  pond  and  brook;  $37,500.  Terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  New  Y ork. _ 

PROFITABLE  apple  orchard  for  sale,  about  30 
acres,  no  outmoded  varieties,  perfect  one- 
man  operation.  M.  S.  Carpenter,  Mexico, 
New  York. _ _ _ (N.  Y.-44) 

FLORIDA:  21,/2-acre  ranches,  $15  monthly. 

Beautifully  wooded.  All-weather  roads.  Es¬ 
tablished  community.  Gulf  resort  area.  Also 
80-foot  homesites  $290:  $10  monthly.  Write. 

Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida.  (N,  Y.-418) 
FARM  with  38!£  level  acres,  two  macadamized 
road  frontage,  consists  of  30  acres  asparagus, 
five  and  six  years  old;  2*/2  acres  peonies;  house, 
seven  rooms  and  bath.  Storage  100x30  foot, 
cold  storage  29x20  foot.  Tenant  house,  60x15 
foot.  “Can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
Write  Alvino  Brothers,  Newfield,  New  Jersey. 
110  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  27  head  of 
stock,  1,000  chickens,  one  silo,  -two  tractors, 
all  machinery  needed,  14-room  house,  two 
baths,  all  improvement.  $28,000,  terms.  Ver- 
mann,  Coxsackie,  New  York. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  In  Catskill  region,  several  acres, 
with  or  without  house,  brook  or  spring, 
wooded  with  pines,  south  side.  Write  particu- 
lars.  BOX  1426,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  wanted  within  100  miles,  under  $10,000. 

Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

WANTED:  Two  bedroom  house  for  summer 
home,  reasonable;  150  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
M.  J.  Carney,  Indian  River  Dr.,  R.  D.  1, 
Jensen  Beach,  Florida, _ 

DAIRY  farm  wanted:  80  or  more  head,  con¬ 
tract.  No  down  payment.  Box  703,  Latham, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

WANTED  to  exchange  two  city  properties 
for  large  farm.  Herbert  Doiron,  50  Myrtle 
St.,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-44) 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


35  ACRE  apple  orchard  near  New  York  City. 

Rent  $500  per  year  to  reliable  farmer.  BOX 
1529,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-44) 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


REFINED,  non-drinking,  non-smoking,  coun¬ 
try  lady  wants,  rent,  option  buy  small 
cottage,  garden;  quiet;  near  bus.  Or  exchange 
light  outdoor  work.  BOX  1522,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  Chicks:  2,000,000  wholesale  chicks,  great 
laying  leghorns,  super  laying  Hampshire 
Reds,  Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

HUBBARD  Farms  high  egg  production  New 
Hampshires.  Grow  this  famous  strain  direct 
from  the  breeder.  Pedigree  bred  for  30  years 
for  large  eggs,  high  production  and  livability. 
Safe  delivery,  full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. _ _ _ _ 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. _ 

BLOODTESTED  Broiler  Chicks:  $6.00-100, 
Vantress  $10-100;  Table  Assortment  $1.60- 
100;  $3.00-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex 

and  breed.  C.  O.  D.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Shartlesville,  Penna. 


$100  to  $5000  Extra  Profit  may  be  made.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  your  present  layers?  Do 
they  lay  15  to  18  months  like  Imperial  White 
Leghorns  or  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds?  Do 
they  lay  large  eggs  Winter  and  Summer? 
Healthy  balance  bred  Imperial  Leghorns  lay 
80%  to  95%  .  39  years  of  satisfaction  proof  of 
results.  Also  started  pullets.  Write  for  free 
copy  of  Trail's  End  News,  Literature,  low 
prices.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordons¬ 
ville,  Virginia. 


BABY  CHICK  Bargains:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Bellefonte 
Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte  9,  Penna. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  New  White  Cornish-cross 
broiler  chicks.  Amazing  growth.  4’/2  lbs.  in 
nine  weeks.  Only  $12  per  100,  straight  run. 
Contest  winning  strain  cross  White  Leghorn 
pullet  chicks  $30  per  100.  Two  week  old  pullets 
$35  per  100.  Supply  limited.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  C.O.D.  orders  require  $2.00  per  100  de¬ 
posit.  We  pay  postage.  Write  or  telephone: 
Reich  Poultry  Farms,  R.  D.  1,  Marietta,  Pa. 
Telephone  HAzel  6-7123. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GOSLINGS  —  all  breeds,  pedigreed  stock.  Free 
illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 
52,  Florida. _ 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  April 
$23.95-100.  Beltsville  turkey  poults  $39.90-100. 
Pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  1,  Penna. _ 

WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings:  $50-100;  12-$7.25; 

6-$4.00.  White  Chinese  Goslings:  8-$8.00; 
6-$6.50;  4-$4.75.  Blyler’s  Hatchery,  Valley  View, 
Pennsylvania, _ (N.  Y.-516) 

GOSLINGS:  White  Chinese  $1.35,  White  Em- 
dens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
Wethll  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  New  York, 

TURKEYS 


TURKEY  poults.  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 
Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 

Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. _ 

HARTS  SCHNEIDER  strain  broad  breasted 
bronze.  Excellent  for  livability  growth  and 
feed  conversion  franchise  hatchery.  Medium 
broad  whites,  broad  breasted  Beltsville.  Write 
for  poult  prices  and  literature.  Hanes  Turkey 
Farm,  Potsdam,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

BROAD-BREASTED  White  Holland  turkey 
poults  available  April  to  July.  Now  booking. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbree  St.,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  Pheasants:  Chicks  or  older 
special  rate  now.  Non-fliers  available.  West 
and  Page  Pheasants,  South  Sutton,  N,  H. 

BANTAMS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS,  hatching 

eggs  $3.00  setting  prepaid.  Chicks,  Gamebirds, 
Incubators  $13.95.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
Will  Schadt,  Goshen,  Indiana. _ _ 

BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams, 
Black  Rose  Combs,  Silkies,  Cochins,  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 


BANTAM  CHICKS 


CHICKS  available,  orders  up  to  500  selected 

matings.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Write:  illustrated  catalog. 
Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  North  East,  Penna. 

TURKENS 

BABY  TURKENS  40  cents  each.  Circular  free. 

Vainauskas,  Fultonville,  New  York, _ 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant, 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 

seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany,  Oregon. _ _ _ 

TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons. 
Dept,  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia.  _ . 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 

from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4.75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  New  York. 
BABY  evergreens,  seedlings,  ornamental  stock 
and  transplants.  List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery, 

368  Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Penna, _ . 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
HARDY  GARDEN  Chrysanthemums:  200  popu- 
lar  varieties.  Catalog  free.  Special  offer  20 
plants  $2.35  postpaid.  Elm  Tree  Perennial 

Farm,  Southington,  Conn,  _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa. 
CERTIFIED  Bristol  Black  raspberry  plants 
from  stock  with  11  year  average  yield  2,000 
quarts  per  acre.  Earlier,  larger  than  Cumber- 
land,  Amos  H,  Funk,  R,  1,  Millersville,  Pa. 

BLUEBERRIES:  Two  year  70  cents.  Bearing 

age  2/3  ft.  $1.15;  12  good  varieties.  Forsythia 
2/3  ft.  85  cents.  Rhubarb  70  cents.  Fruit  trees, 
shrubs',  flowering  lawn  trees.  Free  catalog. 
Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-44) 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS;  100.  Rutgers  tomato 

$1.95,  hybred  tomato  $2.95,  pepper  plants 
2.50,  cabbage  plants  $1.39.  red  cabbage  $1.95, 
eg  plant  $2.50.  broccoli,  $2.35.  A1  Weckesser. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 

White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White 
Bermuda,  three  bunches,  $1.60;  five  bunches. 
$2.10;  10  bunches,  $3.50;  20  bunches,  $5.45; 

30  bunches,  $6.90;  60  bunches  (crate),  $10.50, 
prepaid.  Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  853, 
Austin,  Texas.  _ _ _ _ 


EVERGREEN  seedlings  for  Christmas  trees, 
timber,  ornamentals.  Ten  strains  Scotch  pine. 
Write:  Big  Flats  Nursery,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Earlidawn”  Jersey- 
belle  and  Sparkle  are  good  for  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties.  Circular  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Universal  Farms,  C.  Koppel,  Robbins- 
ville,  New  Jersey.  Phone:  JUniper  7-0297. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Red,  Black.  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm.  Hastings,  New  York. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest  from 

America’s  foremost  producer  and  hybridizer. 
Write  today  for  free  beautiful  color  folder. 
Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New 
Jersey. _ _ _ 

VIRGINIA  State  Inspected  Plants.  Write  for 

catalogue  on  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants. 
Start  with  the  best  for  profitable  crops.  J.  P • 
Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia.  ‘  Vir- 

ginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers. ’’ _ . _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superb  new  varie¬ 
ties,  Dixieland,  Pocahontas,  Armore,  Empire, 
Tennessee,  Beauty.  Best  standard  kinds,  Pre¬ 
mier,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Blakemore,  Robinson, 
Fairfax.  Wonderfully  productive  plants.  Berry 
book  free.  Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company, 
72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Newest  varieties,  Earlidawn, 

Surecrop,  Redglow  from  U.S.D.A.;  Jersey- 
belle  from  New  Jersey.  Allen’s  1959  Berry 
Book  tells  about  these  and  other  leading  va¬ 
rieties  and  how  to  grow  them.  Copy  free. 
Write  today.  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72  Pine 
St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. _ _ _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Virus  free  plants 

necessary  for  biggest  crops  cf  best  berries. 
Alen’s  1959  Berry  Book  tells  about  these  su¬ 
perior  plants— now  available  in  all  leading 
varieties.  Write  today.  Copy  free.  W.  F.  Allen 
Company,  72  Pine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Guaranteed,  Bunch 

Portoricans,  Nancy  Halls,  Portoricans.  500- 
$2.50;  1,000-$4.00.  Free  growing  guide.  James 

H.  Klutts,  Gleason,  Tennessee. _ _ 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  BUSHES:  Six 

bearing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden  Rd., 
Monson,  Mass.  Phone:  Colonial  7-3284. 

(N.  Y.-44) 


VIRUS  FREE  Strawberry  Plants:  Blakemore, 
Dunlap  $5.00  per  1000;  Robinson  $7.00;  Pre¬ 
mier,  Tennessee  Beauty,  Sparkle  $8.00;  Gem 
and  Superfection  $10.  Express  collect.  Tommy 
Rogers,  Harrison,  Tennessee. 
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DAHLIAS:  All  kinds.  20  assorted  $3.00  post- 

paid-  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  New  York, 

WRITE  for  our  1958  catalogue  on  our  Virginia 

State  inspected  tomato  plants.  We  have 
cabbage  plants,  sweet  potato,  cauliflower,  pep¬ 
per,  onion,  broccoli,  Brussel  sprouts.  35  years 
growing  quality  plants.  Get  your  free  catalogue 
today.  Harvey  Lankford,  Franklin,  Virginia. 
Telephone:  LO  2-7013. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  catalog  tells 
how  to  grow  them,  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly, 
New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  (Virus  Free)  How¬ 

ard  17,  Catskill.  Sparkle,  Empire  and  Robin¬ 
son,  100-$3.00:  200-$5.50;  500-$11.50;  1,000-$20. 

Everbearers:  Gem  and  Superfection  varieties, 
50-$2.25;  100-$4.00.  Red  Raspberry:  Taylor  and 
Latham  varieties,  25-$2.50;  100-$7.50.  Asparagus: 
Mary  Washington,  large  one  year  roots,  100- 
$3.00;  500-$10;  1000-$18.  Rhubarb:  35  cents  each, 
3-$1.00.  Horseradish:  12-S1.00.  Postpaid.  Fred 

Dre w_( N ursery ) ,  Agawam ,  Mass . _ (N.  Y .  -44 ) 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  Deluxe  mixture  100  large 
$4.50;  100  medium  $3.00.  Send  stamped  self 
addressed  envelope  for  price  list  of  many 
varieties  at  very  popular  prices.  Knobloch’s, 
R.  D.,  Athens,  New  York. 


GIANT  British  Sovereign  Strawberries  from 
Canada  now  available.  Berries  almost  large 
as  eggs.  Plants  grow  18  inches  high,  three  feet 
across!  Write  for  brochure.  Exclusive  im¬ 
porter,  Maynard  Jacobson,  Rafferty  Gardens, 
Littleton,  Colorado. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


RENNIE’S  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants:  51st 
year.  State  inspected.  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Empire,  25-$1.50;  50-$2.25; 
100-$3.50;  200-$6.50;  300-$9.00;  400-$ll;  500-$12.50; 
1000-$24.  Gem,  Superfection  Everbearing  will 
fruit  this  year:  25-$1.75;  50-$3.25;  100-$5.00; 

200-$8.00;  500-$18.  Postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells 
how  to  grow  them.  George  Rennie  Farm.  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-44) 


EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  ornamentals,  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Free  price  list 
and  planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery, 
Sagamore  3,  Penna. 

FARMERS:  Feed  dealers-truckers  your  in¬ 
quiries  invited  for  oats  and  hay.  BOX  1415, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

1200  BALES  timothy,  brome,  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Early  cutting,  excellent  quality.  Hakala 
Brothers,  R.  D.  2,  Cambridge,  New  York. 
Telephone  2528.  (N.  Y.-44) 

FIRST  and  second  cutting  alfalfa  mixed  tre¬ 
foil,  good  cow  hay.  F.  Westheimer,  Middle- 
burgh,  New  York.  Phone:  VA  7-5874. 

FREE:  Vegetable  plant  catalogue.  Start  your 
garden  early  with  our  hardy  field-grown 
plants.  Bargain  offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Compa¬ 
ny,  P.  O.  Box  684,  Greenville.  South  Carolina. 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  Strawberry  Plants. 

Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock.  Cats¬ 
kill,  50-$2.00;  I00-$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12;  1000- 
$22,  postpaid.  Trimmed,  ready  to  set  from 
healthy  long  rooted  plants.  We  recommend 
Catskill,  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 

SEEDS 

INDIAN  SEED  CORN,  bright  red.  135  grains 

50  cents;  1200-$3.00.  Postpaid.  R.  H.  Farmer, 
Herd,  Kentucky. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  Mixed  colors,  100  large 
size  $3.50;  100  medium  size  $2.50.  State  in¬ 
spected.  Prepaid  M.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  New 
York. 

FORESTRY  SEEDS:  Wholesale  list  free.  10,000 

Scotch  pine  seeds,  $2.00  postpaid.  Braden, 
Box  427,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  SALE:  New  Certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 

sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac, 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  Certified 
Katahdins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

GRASS:  Blue  Grass  Lawn  Seed.  Best  crop, 

price  in  years,  high  purity  and  germination, 

10  lbs.  $5.00;  50  lbs.  $19.50;  100  lbs.  $37.50.  Wal¬ 
nut  Lawn  Farm,  Route  2,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

WRITE  for  price  lists  on  cabbage,  onion, 
tomato.  potato,  pepper  and  cauliflower 
plants.  Busy  Bee  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Va. 

WILDFLOWER  SEEDS 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

WILDFLOWER-WILD  Tree  Seeds;  600  kinds. 

Catalog  50  cents.  Clyde  Robin,  Carmel  Valley, 
California. 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 

horse  hay.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 
Telephone:  GEneseo  892. 

MUSHROOMS 

FARMERS:  Feed  dealers-truckers  your  in¬ 
quiries  invited  for  oats  and  hay.  BOX  1415, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

"Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  200  tons  of  first  cutting  early  cut 

hay,  alfalfa  and  alfalfa-broome  mixture 
dried  on  wagon  hay  drier.  55  bales  to  ton. 
$30-$40  a  ton  at  bam.  Hall  Farm,  No.  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y.-518-59) 

FREE  catalog;  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 

WIVES;  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

baby  wear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny -Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 

FOR  Sale:  Good  timothy  and  clover  hay,  string 
bales,  approximately  50  tons.  170  Forrest 
Drive,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Phone:  COrning 
6-6409. 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts.  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N,  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 

shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save— buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 
City  9,  Michigan. 

DRESSMAKERS:  Let  us  cover  buckles,  belts 
and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free 
folder.  Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin,  Pa, 
BETTER  DRESS  Cut-a-Ways  for  patch  quilts. 

2>2  pounds  $1.50  postpaid.  Sacks  Remnant 
Shop,  Dept.  11,  Monticello,  New  York. _ 

BABIES  SHOES:  Sentimental  keepsakes  metal  - 
ized,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  Keeps  memories 
forever.  Select  useful  mountings  from  folder. 
Boettger,  964,  Dorothy,  New  Jersey. 

FREE:  Wallpaper  catalog,  1959-60  edition. 

Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Dept.  R,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper 

items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

WOOLENS:  For  braiding  or  hooking.  Send 
$1.00,  cash,  check,  or  money  order,  for  our 
generous  sample  package  of  long  woolen 
strips  in  assorted  colors.  Approximately  50 
feet  of  braiding  strips.  The  Rug  House,  RFD 
40Q  Newtown  Road,  Littleton,  Mass. _ _ 

HOMEWORKERS!  Address  envelopes  for  ad¬ 

vertisers  $15  thousand!  Many  other  spare 
time  opportunities  offered  by  over  100  firms! 
Details.  25  cents.  Barrie,  Box  1247-R,  Wood- 
haven  21,  New  York. 


QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors.  1],4  lbs,, 
$1.00;  3i,i  lbs.  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-R, 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 

$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
"Customline”,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,’’  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 

plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

FOUR-HP  Garden  Rotary  Tiller  and  Tractor: 

Combined  $115.  Special  offer;  grass  weed 
mower  attachment  $30.  Riding  sulky  $29.  Snow 
plow  $10,  etc.  Universal  Mfg.  Company,  324 
West  10th,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. _ 

GARDEN  Tractors,  rototillers  and  attachments. 

New  and  used  bargains.  Samuel  Roach, 
Parish,  New  York,  _  (N.  Y.-52) 

SAVE  up  to  40%.  Buy  direct!  America’s  most 

popular  low  priced  manure  loader.  Write: 
state  make,  model  of  tractor.  Vaughn  Mfg. 
Company,  Dept.  CA,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 

ONE  John  Deere  chopper.  Allis-Chalmers  trac¬ 

tors,  F-12  International  tractor  with  snow 
plow,  lime  spreader,  harrows,  cultivators,  corn 
planter,  plows,  miscellaneous  wagons,  and 
miscellaneous  farm  tools.  MO  stanchions  and 
stalls  complete  with  vacuum  line  and  water 
bowls.  Will  trade  for  cattle.  For  information 
call  Mr.  Baskin,  Franklin,  Mass.,  FRanklin  419 
days  or _ 1643  evenings. 

COX  Canco  Filler.  Excellent  condition.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $2,000.  Maplehurst  Farms,  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey. _ 

PLOW  PARTS:  Old  and  hard  to  get  plow 

parts  in  stock.  Richard  Roeckle,  Middle 
Grove,  New  York. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 

packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 


ROTARY  lawnmower  replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10  cents.  Ell- 
wangers.  Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. _ 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  Catalog:  1959  Edition.  Tre- 
mendous  savings.  World's  largest  combina¬ 
tion  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

SAVE  many  dollars  on  Army  and  civilian 

surplus!  Money  back  guarantee  on  every 
item!  Write  now  for  Free  Surplus  Buyer’s 
Guide.  No  obligation.  Service  Surplus,  Dept. 
15,  Box  5466,  2933  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

20  ACRES  farm  equipment:  20  crawlers,  75 

wheel  tractors,  50  combines,  65  balers  new 
and  used,  popular  makes;  15  forage  harvesters. 
Genuine  wiard  plow  points.  LeRoy  packer  and 
harrow  parts.  See  us  now  for  real  bargains. 
We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

BUY  surplus  jeeps,  tractors,  farm  imple- 
ments,  winches,  tools,  pumps  hydraulics, 
wholesale  direct  from  Government.  List  and 
procedure  $1.00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Dept.  29, 
Thomasville,  Pennsylvania. _ (N.  Y.-44) 


FOR  Sale:  Rototiller,  complete 

plow  hiller  and  trailer.  M. 
Northville,  New  York. 


with  snow 
H.  Lindsey, 


MECHANICAL  feeding  will  save  you  time  and 
hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the 
proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 


3ALL:  The  following  equipment,  on 

Frick  Model  “O”  Sawmill  complete;  om 
Frick  27  inch  edger;  cut-off  saw;  angle  gea 
drive  set  and  frame,  two  saw-dust  blowers  an< 
pipe;  electric  Cornell  log  cleaner;  one  52  incl 
Atkins  inserted  tooth  saw  ;one  56  inch  Atkin: 
inserted  tooth  saw;  2000  gallon  fuel  tank  witl 
all  fittings;  belts  and  pulleys;  slab  cart,  lo; 
cart  and  lumber  carts;  electric  water  pumj 
and  gasoline  water  pump  complete  with  fit 
tings  and  hoses;  one  model  UD-18A  Inter 
national  power  unit  complete  with  clutch,  ex 
tended  shaft,  outboard  bearing  and  two  driv< 
pulleys:  3000  feet  "T”  rail,  fish  plates,  bolt: 
and  T  rail  spikes;  one  Model  TD-9  Crawle: 
Tractor  equipped  with  hydraulic  bullgrade: 
and  blade,  with  Model  "E”  Carco  loggin* 
winch  and  combination  coupler:  logging  arch 
extra  tires  and  cable;  three  Homelite  chair 
saws;  hand  tools,  cant  hooks,  peavies,  axes 
extra  parts,  etc.  Equipment  all  under  roof  anc 
in  excellent  condition.  Telephone  or  write 
Miller  s  Sawmill,  P.  O.  Box  156.  Elizabethville 
Henna,  Telephone  ENdicott  2-8322. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires 

caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  trad 
"pk  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


FOR  S£LE;  Minneapolis  Moline  picker  shellei 
Excellent  condition.  Picked  100  acres.  An 

New^  tRuTc1’  Route  Bice  Rd.,  Schenectady 


FOR  SALE:  Hyrdaulic  cider  press,  36-in.  racks, 
seven  tanks,  600  to  2500  gallon  capacity.  One 
man  Cyclone  Duster  on  trailer.  Ford  industrial 
engine.  Carpenter.,  plumber,  blacksmith  and 
hand  farm  tools.  Hardwood  seasoned  lumber. 
Baillie  Bros.,  Route  202,  Suffern,  New  York. 

_ (N,  Y.-44) 

ONE  John  Deere  chopper,  Allis-Chalmers  trac¬ 
tors,  F-12  International  tractor  with  snow 
plow,  lime  spreader,  harrows,  cultivator  corn 
planter,  plows,  miscellaneous  wagons,  and 
miscellaneous  farm  tools — 110  stanchions  and 
stalls  complete  with  vacuum  line  and  water 
bowls,  mowing  machine,  land  rollers,  manure 
spreaders,  Mojonnier  200  gallon  farm  bulk 
milk  tank  stainless  steel  complete,  side  deliverv 
rakes  on  rubber,  bog  harrows.  Will  trade  for 
cattle.  For  information  call  Mr.  Baskin,  Frank- 
hn,  Mass.,  419  days  or  1643  evenings. 

SAVE  time,  cut  costs,  increase  your  profit 
with  the  new  portable  self-unloading  power 
take-off  feed  mixer.  Engineering  Equipment 
Company,  4021  North  Sixth  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap.  Save 
75%  off-new  and  used  traetor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point:  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Damelski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele¬ 
phone  FOrest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  Farmers  —  Special  mastitis  oint¬ 
ment  (disposable  6CC  syringe  containing  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  100,000  units,  dihydrostreptomy- 
clrJ  100  ,  MG,  10%  sulfamerazing  and 
sulfathiazole,  cobalt  sulfate  5MG,  in  sesame 
oil  base.)  Doz.  $4.50  prepaid.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  BOX  37,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Conn. 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and  live¬ 
stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  di¬ 
rect  to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England, 
Dept.  R,  Topsfield,  Mass,  for  free  catalogue 
and  vaccinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on 
quantity  orders.  "Serving  the  Entire  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States.’’ 


WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 

SADDLES,  Boots,  Western  Wear,  Leather 

Goods.  Free  catalog.  Silver  Spur,  Box  1785, 
XI,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. _ 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 

direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 

fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents 
each  at  yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  bams. 
Penta  treated  for  durability.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  ORleans  9-3121.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 
New  York.  Closed  Sunday. _ 

SHARPENING  SERVICES 

CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. _ • 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 

little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky.  _ • 

PIPE  AND  IRON 

USED  and  surplus  pipe,  valves  -and  fittings: 

V2-m.  to  12-in.  Angles,  flats,  sheets,  etc.  R.  S. 
Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey.  _ - 

GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 

ALL  sorts  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 

terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. _ 


DEALERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Dealers  for  Miley  Horse  Trailers  in 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
Contact  Munton’s  Meadow  Paddock.  Distri¬ 
butor,  Box  91.  Lake  George.  N.  Y,  (KT.  Y.-418) 

INCINERATORS 


SAMCO  GAS  FIRED  DESTRUCTORS.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  save  dollars  also  freight  paid.  For  dead 
poultry,  infertile  eggs,  offal.  Veterinarians  ■  for 
animal  carcasses.  All  wet  or  dry  combustibles. 
Syrall  Mfg.,  511-R,  No.  State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad.  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


I  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
I  333  WEST  30th  STREET 
I  NEW  YORK  1.  NEW  YORK 


I 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 
□  Both  Editions. 


ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for 
PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- Delmarva  Edition. 


Name 


.City  or  Town 


I 
I 

|  Addresa  .  state 

I 


April  4,  1959 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 
(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


FOR  THE  LADIES 

MEN'S  SWEATERS:  Extra  value,  first  quality, 
long  wearing,  coat  style,  65%  wool  mixture, 
brown  heather  or  oxford.  36-46.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  $4.50  post  paid.  Gem  Sales  Co., 

Northville,  New  York. _ 

HAIR  and  scalp  conditioner  guaranteed  to  rid 
dandruff.  Also  darkens  gray  hair.  $2.00  post 
paid.  Fendricks,  114  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown, 

Pennsylvania, _ _ _ _ 

BARGAINS!  Hundreds  of  them  for  less  than 
wholesale.  Catalogue  25  cents.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Copper  Hill  Sales,  Copper  Hill, 

Virginia. _ _ _ _ _ 

FREE  Wholesale  Listings:  Essential  Products 
Co.,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  10. 
NEEDLE  THREADER:  Amazing  automatic 
needle  threader,  threads  a  needle  in  a 
jiffy.  Imported  from  West  Germany.  Agents 
big  profits.  Sample  $1.00.  Bar-Bera,  Rt.  52, 

Holmes,  New  York,  _ _ 

$20  GENUINE  Mexican  leather  purses,  only 
$5.95.  Write  for  free  leather  sample.  Rush. 
Wanted  agents.  Leatherco,  Nestor  71-R,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  _ 

CANE  Chairs  Yourself:  Materials,  instructions 
$2.50.  Kanekit,  Box  124,  Highland  Park  Sta- 

tion,  Louisville,  Kentucky. _ _ 

CLEARANCE  Sale:  Entire  stock  of  household 
and  gift  items  at  below  wholesale.  Free  cata- 
log,  Rayborg,  810  West  18th,  Erie,  Penna. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York,  _ _ 

FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents:  12,  45 

cents:  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 

Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. _ 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 

Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York, _ _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  Eight  jumbo  prints  50 
cents.  Film  sale:  size  127,  620,  120  three  rolls 
$1.10  expired  date  1961.  Inquire  .free  8x10 
enlargement  or  snapshot  sealed  in  plastic, 
wallet  size.  Polaroid  No.  80  A  Kit  $79.95.  Reg. 
$109.95.  Bell-Howell  Electric  Eye  No.  390 
$75.71,  Reg.  $99.95.  Johnstown  Foto,  Box  338, 
Johnstown,  New  York.  _ _ 


SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 
8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 
exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality;  fast 

service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  Piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 

Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ _ 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R. 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 


FLASHLIGHTS:  Recharageable  batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

1000  NAME  and  ADDRESS  labels  in  plastic  box 

$1.00.  Free  literature  on  request.  Perk’s, 

Essex,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

COMBINATION  compass  and  map  reader. 

Measures  distance  on  maps.  Leather  case 
and  instructions  included.  German  made.  $2.00. 
C.O.D.  add  25  cents.  T.  A.  Biamonte,  Tomkins 
Cove,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-44) 


ASPHALT  ALUMINUM:  Direct,  prepaid  $2.30 
per  gallon  in  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can 
$1.00.  Tout  Paints,  Quarryville,  Penna. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


BOOKS  on  antiques  and  their  prices.  Free 
circular.  R.  Warman,  Publisher,  Uniontown, 
Penna. _ _ _ 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 

book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York.  _ _ _ . 

DAIRY  Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 

dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog 
No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 

_ (N.  Y.-516) 

THE  WILLIAMSPORT  GRIT:  America’s  Great- 

est  family  weekly  newspaper.  Pictures, 
sports,  comics,  and  the  latest  news.  Three 
months  subscription  $1.35;  six  months  $2.60;  one 
year  $5.00.  Sample  copy  15  cents.  Spencer  A. 
Stine,  P.O.  Box  5353,  Seat  Pleasant,  Maryland. 

HAVE  you  a  handicapped  child?  Send  for 

“The  Best  Pupil”  free.  John  Whitney,  Lake- 
ville,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts. _ 

YOUR  Pony  Book.  All  about  ponies.  $3.50  per 

copy.  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.  H. _ 

PLAYER  PIANO  repair  manual  explanations 

and  illustrations  $2.00.  Hofele,  3436  Ridge, 
Dayton  14,  Ohio. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


TWENTY  British  West  Indies  25  cents.  Ap¬ 
provals  accompany.  Rahmer,  Box  123-R, 
Rome,  New  York. 


MINT  Sets:  (5)  attractive  25  cents.  Approvals, 
Paper  City  Stamps,  709  Lynn  Ave.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 


EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school 
necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Nursing,  Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HOME  study  stationary  steam  engineering. 

Wharton  School,  3201  Cleveland  Blvd., 
Lorain,  Ohio. 


CLAIM  INVESTIGATOR  TRAINING 


INVESTIGATE  Accidents:  Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
month.  Thousands  of  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  government  offices  urgently  need 
claim  investigators.  Also  excellent  sparetime 
opportunities.  GI  Approved.  Train  home.  Free 
book.  Write  today!  Universal  Schools,  TY, 
Box  8202,  Dallas,  5,  Texas. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  DIRECTORY:  145  Japanese  manufact¬ 
uring  exporters,  Japan  trade  journal  infor¬ 
mation,  Asia  opportunities.  Just  $1.00  today. 
Nippon  Annai,  Box  6266-R,  Spokane  28, 
Washington. 
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LEARN  legal  requirements  of  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  Mail  order  laws  and  regulations.  $1.00. 
Mail  Order  Rules  for  Beginners  $1.00.  Both 
books  $2.00.  Kain,  Box  1593-N,  G.  P.  O.  New 
York. _ 

HOME  PROFITS :  Address  and  mail  self- 

selling  catalog.  We  fill  orders.  Sample  and 
details,  35  cents.  Lombard’s,  296  West  5th, 
Boston,  27,  Massachusetts. _ _ 

MEN,  WOMEN :  Husbands  and  wives,  build 

your  own  business  from  home.  Current  in¬ 
come  of  $1,000  per  month  possible  within  six 
months.  Good  retirement  income  can  be 
worked  out  in  relatively  short  time.  For 
further  information  call  PLaza  3-5343  or  write 
BOX  1526,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FIND  MONEY  in  your  mailbox.  Start  your 
own  mail  order  business.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Experts  show  you  how.  Write 
Richton  Company,  157-R,  Maplewood,  New 
Jersey. _ _ _ 

BUY  direct  from  factories:  Appliances,  Cam¬ 

eras.  Watches!  Free  details.  Cam  Company, 
6810-RN,  20th  Ave.,  Brooklyn  4,  New  York, 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 

rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St..  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md.  (N. Y.-TF) 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 

$1.95,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W,  Hand, 
R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 
off.  Inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Road,  Dun- 
kirk,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup.  One  gal¬ 
lon  $7.00;  V2  gallon  $3.75;  \\  gallon  $2.25, 

Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller,  Richfield, 

Penna.  _ _ 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples:  2  pounds  $1.70; 

4  pounds  $3.30  prepaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio.  _ 

DELICIOUS  hickory-smoked  cencentrated  sea¬ 
soning  (garlic,  vegetables,  seeds,  seasalt) 
2!i  oz.  69  cents.  Tasty  unheated  fruit-nut  cake 
(ground,  blended  dry  fruit,  nuts  and  seeds) 
no  wheat,  sugar  or  soda.  24  oz.  $1.89.  Free 
catalog.  Add  50  cents  parcel  post.  Sunshine 
Valley  Natural  Foods,  Box  1096-M,  Sherman 
Oaks,  California, _ 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish,  $3.00  post- 
paid.  Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

PURE  sorghum,  delicious  canned  chicken, 
other  foods.  Circular,  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gallli- 
polis,  Ohio,  _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  Grade  A,  gallon 
$6.50;  y2  gallon  $3.50.  Soft  sugar  five  pounds 
$6.00.  Hard  sugar  $1.25  pound,  prepaid  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. _ _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildfiower  Honey:  5  pounds 
$2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  New  York. _ _ (N,  Y.-TF1) 

DELICIOUS  Sassafras  Tea:  For  $1.00,  postpaid, 
we  send  plump  5x8  package.  H.  H.  Heaton, 
Route  3,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R,  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys,  L.  C. 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. _ 

ANY  old  car  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 
Stiles,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich, 
WANTED:  Gold  coins,  old  letters,  stamp  col¬ 
lections,  gold  cufflinks,  jewelry.  Jack  Leese, 
Box  R  1520,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 

PRIVATE  party  will  buy;  land,  house  or 
small  business.  Would  consider  income 
property  if  price  is  right.  Very  capable  man 
wants  to  keep  busy.  Please  state  price  and 
cash  required.  BOX  1527,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-44) 

FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  ginseng,  May 

apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 
Hide  Company.  54th  year.  Lancaster,  Penna. 

MAGAZINES  older  than  1925,  five  cents  each. 
Write:  Frank  Lee,  North  Truro,  Mass. 

_  (N.  Y.-44) 

TIMBER  WANTED:  Oak,  poplar,  hard  maple 
standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our 
mill.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  LAkeland  8-2988, _ (N.  Y.-44) 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N,  Y, _ _ 

WANTED:  Nursery  stock,  all  varieties  between 
1-2  ft.  Send  information.  Jos.  Mackay,  67 

Oneida  Ave.,  Oakland,  New  Jersey. _ 

COLLECTOR  wants  old  license  plates;  all 
States.  J.  R.  Crangle,  524  Barnes  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  About  80  good  used  orchard  pick¬ 
ing  ladders,  pointed  type,  20-footers.  Con¬ 
tact.  H.  Schultz  &  Sons,  Rice  Orchards,  Marl- 

boro,  Mass. _ (N.  Y,  44) 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ROOM  and  board  wanted.  Elderly  man.  Clean 
habits,  sober.  Give  full  details,  BOX  1523, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Board,  gentleman;  $50  monthly. 
BOX  1524,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-44) 

LOVING  care  to  young  retarded  child  offered. 

On  farm  80  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Licensed. 
BOX  1525,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BOARDING:  Pocono  Mts,  quiet  farm  hotel, 
private  bath,  home  cooking,  baking,  cozy  and 
very  clean.  Write  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz,  Star 
Route,  Jim  Thorpe,  Carbon  County.  Penna. 

RETIRED  elderly  people  to  board.  Good  food. 

Pleasantly  located,  automatic  heat,  newly 
decorated.  Mrs.  Harold  Rouse,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-418) 


FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro- 
tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


FISH 


FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 


LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press,  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 


WHAT  A  Travel  Bargain!  19  Days  Grand 
Circle  Tour  to  Mexico,  go  via  Florida,  Cuba 
and  Yucatan,  return  via  Texas.  Leave  Buffalo 
July  20  via  air  conditioned  Charter  Bus  and 
plane.  Only  $299.90  plus  tax.  Send  for  free 
leaflet:  Shanly  International  Corp.  528-R,  Blue 
Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


SIGNS 


SIGNS:  Wood  letters  for  attractive  signs. 

Last  for  years.  Save  money  and  increase 
business.  Thousands  used.  Send  25  cents  coin 
for  sample  and  full  details.  Northland  Pro- 
ducts.  Route  22282,  Rockland  23,  Maine. _ 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


FREE  list  needed  inventions,  protection  form. 

Inventors  Sales  and  Engineering  Bureau, 
Dept.  159-F,  Box  4973,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  20 
filtertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”;  $1.00  year;  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ 

DON’T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. _ 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 
M. _ F,  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 

ELECTRIFY  player  pianos  and  reed  organs. 

Lee  Mfg.,  10630  Hilhaven,  Tujunga,  Calif. 
WANTED:  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 
cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28.  RFD  1, 

Derry,  New  Hampshire; _ (N._Y.-66) 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personlaized  stationery,  wedding 
invitations,  cuts  labels.  Write  Champlain  In- 
dustries.  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. _ _ 

$25  REWARD:  For  information  leading  to  my 
acquisition  of  a  early  steam  automobile,  or 
1903-1905  gasoline  automobile.  BOX  1423,  Rural 
New  Yorker, _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS:  samples,  prices. 

Cassell,  65-A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 
CATCH  more  fish  with  Buntins’  Hybrid  Worms. 

Write  for  information.  Buntins’  Worm  Hatch- 
ery.  West  Point,  Mississippi. _ 

TWO  INDIAN  War  Arrowheads,  scalping  knife 
$2.00.  Catalog  free.  Arrowhead,  Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 


SIGNS:  No  Smoking  Please.  Oil  cloth  7!£xl5!i 
inches  $1.00  postpaid  prepaid.  Fresh  eggs. 
Tempered  masonite  16  inches  square  printed 
one  side  $3.00;  both  sides  $5.00  postpaid  pre¬ 
paid.  Attractive,  durable.  G.  N.  Ruge,  R.F.D. 
3,  Attica,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-44) 


RUBBER  Stamp:  Three  lines.  Script,  Gothic 
or  Stymie  type.  Cushion  mounted,  knob 
-handle,  visible  index.  80  cents  postpaid.  De¬ 
tails  free.  Harold  Peterson,  R.  6,  Box  178, 
Wellsboro,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-44) 


FARM  BELLS  for  sale.  Wi'ite:  McCanna, 
Tarrytown,  New  York. 


BARGAIN:  Soft  pliable  sueded  deerskin  ex¬ 
cellent  for  tractor  and  truck  driving.  All¬ 
purpose  gloves  $1.25  pair.  Sizes:  small,  medium, 
large  and  extra-large.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Alvord  Glove  Co.,  Dept.  RN,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 


NEW  adjustable  stilts  $3.00  prepaid.  Something 
every  boy  wants.  Six-foot  hardwood  poles  in 
two  colors.  Heavy  corrugated  aluminum  steps 
instantly  adjusted  and  locked  at  any  height. 
Strong,  durable  and  fully  guaranteed.  Ye  Old 
Rail,  22  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FREE  Wholesale  Catalog!  100,000  products,  tre¬ 
mendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey. 


BUY  DIRECT  from  wholesaler:  Mynahs,  Ca¬ 
naries,  Monkeys,  Finches,  other  birds.  We 
buy  and  sell  dogs.  Write  for  list.  Trefflich  Bird 
&  Animal  Company,  Inc.  228  Fulton  St.,  New 
York  7,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  profitable,  fascinating  tattooing.  Illus¬ 
trated  information  $1.00.  Zeis,  728-R  Leslie, 
Rockford  .Illinois. 


CIGARS  for  Sale:  From  Growers  finest  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  Tobacco.  Write  for  free 
sample.  State  preference:  light  or  dark  wrap¬ 
per.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Front  Page 
Cigars,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint¬ 
ment:  only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore 
and  St,  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


MACHINE  Work  Wanted:  TAYLOR’S  machine 
and  tool  shop,  production  work-lathe  to  14- 
in.;  special  machinery;  tools  of  all  kinds; 
many  years  in  jobbing  shop.  Box  34,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Ney  Jersey.  Phone:  TUckahoe  126  R  12. 


Investing 

for  The  Future  .  .  . 


Today,  many  thousands  of  conservative 
individuals  and  institutions  are  investing 
in  Mutual  Funds.  To  get  the  basic  facts 
on  this  modern,  convenient  way  to 
invest,  write  for  our  FREE  booklet  R-407. 


AMOTT,  Baker  &  CO, 

Incorporated 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


BIG  RIVER  RANCH,  $21,500! 

See  PICTURES  in  catalog!  936  Ozarks  ACRES 
bordering  beautiful  river  and  fishing  creek 
— ONLY  $3,500  down!  200  acres  bottom,  350 
tillable,  balance  wooded,  400  now  in  pasture, 
several  springs.  Good  6-room  4-bedroom 
home,  electricity,  2  fireplaces,  screened  porch. 
Three  barns,  poultry  house.  Small  cabin,  old 
2-room  house.  Beautiful  location,  2  miles 
highway,  10  miles  town.  Disability  compels 
sale  —  $21,500,  ONLY  $3,500  down!  Free 
SPRING  catalog,  bargains  coast  to  coast! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1304-NY  Consumers  Bldg.,  220  So.  State  St. 

CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Will  you  please  fill  out  my  income 
tax  return?  The  Social  Security 
Board  tells  me  that  I  must  have  two 
full  years  paid,  and  I  want  to  send 
in  both  1957  and  1958.  a.  r. 

Maine 

See  the  nearest  office  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Department  where  there 
are  experts  who  will  complete  tax 
forms  or  answer  questions  when  one 
is  in  doubt.  For  social  security  or 
self-employed  persons,  there  is  a 
form  attached  to  the  income  tax  form. 
Payment  must  be  made  for  specific 
periods  or  until  one  reaches  age  62 
for  a  woman,  65  for  a  man.  Earned 
income  of  over  $400  per  year  is  re¬ 
quired. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  United 
States  half  dollar,  1893,  Columbian 
Exposition.  Can  you  advise  me  of 
the  best  procedure  to  dispose  of  it 
if  it  should  be  of  any  value?  Best 
wishes  from  one  of  your  large  family 
of  readers.  Your  paper  is  one  of  the 
first  magazines  I  can  remember  as  a 
little  girl.  My  grandfather  always 
had  it  on  the  big  kitchen  table  along 
with  the  Bible.  w.  m. 

New  York 

The  coin  is  only  worth  a  little  more 
than  twice  its  value  to  collectors.  The 
age  of  a  coin  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  is  valuable.  It  must  be  rare 
and  in  good  condition  as  well.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  from  oldtime  RNY 
readers. 

Victor  J.  Cardo,  a  truck  driver, 
borrowed  money  from  me  several 
times.  He  paid  off  each  time,  but 
this  last  note  I  have  not  been  able 
to  collect.  The  note  is  for  $1,050 
plus  interest.  g.  g.  s. 

The  note  was  a  short-term  variety, 
dated  1952,  Mr.  Cardo  no  longer 
works  for  the  trucking  company  and 
he  has  moved  leaving  no  address.  If 
he  can  be  found,  an  attorney  will 
attempt  collection,  although  the 
claim  may  be  outlawed  after  such 
a  long  time.  Start  action  to  collect 
money  owed  as  soon  as  it  is  sure  that 
payment  will  not  be  made.  Some¬ 
times,  losses  can  be  avoided  by 
prompt  action. 

As  a  subscriber  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  opinion  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association  in  Maryland  offering 
six  per  cent  interest.  j.  s. 

New  York 

In  Maryland,  state  charters  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  is¬ 
sued  by  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
However,  neither  the  Commission 
nor  any  other  state  agency,  has  su¬ 
pervisory  powers.  This  company  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Therefore,  accounts  with  this  con¬ 
cern  are  not  federally  insured  up  to 
$10,000.  Also,  we  regard  six  per  cent 
interest  too  high  a  return,  even  in 
the  present  market,  on  an  investment 
in  a  savings  institution. 

My  husband  had  some  capital  stock 
be  purchased  from  Plymouth  Cream¬ 
ery  System,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  few 
years  ago.  Can  you  tell  me  if  these 
shares  are  valuable?  a.  l. 

New  Hampshire 

The  stock  was  purchased  in  1920. 
The  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  Chap¬ 
ter  238,  Acts  of  1926.  The  stock  evi¬ 
dently  is  of  no  further  value  and  the 
firm  is  not  now  in  existence. 
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Hi  Folks.  Here  we  are  over  the 
top,  with  blessed  springtime  now 
here.  The  Winter  was  one  of  the 
worst  I  have  ever  known.  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  if  the  weather¬ 
man  has  been  eating  loco  weed. 
When  it  was  27  degrees  above  zero 
in  Alaska,  it  was  12  below  in  Indiana. 
When  it  was  14  below  here  in  lower 
Michigan,  it  was  10  above  in  a  little 
town  400  miles  to  the  north.  Three 
days  later  that  town  reported  31  be¬ 
low,  94  inches  of  snow,  and  more 
coming  down.  A  lot  of  people  think 
that  snow  is  beautiful.  If  you  feel 
that  way,  I  suggest  you  talk  with  our 
farmer  friends  near  Oswego,  New 
York. 

I  spent  a  large  part  of  the  Winter 
cn  the  business  end  of  a  snow  shovel. 
Our  backyard  looked  like  a  valley 
with  huge  mounds  of  snow  on  each 
side  of  the  narrow  paths  to  the  barn 
and  chicken  houses.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  courage  to  say  that  “This,  too,  will 
pass,”  but  it  did,  just  as  it  always  has. 

It  is  still  too  early  for  field  work, 
but  just  right  for  the  odd  jobs  de¬ 
ferred  during  the  busy  season,  and 
also  just  right  for  fence  repair.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  I  must  say  again  that  a  hog- 
tight  and  a  bull-proof  line  fence  is 
wonderful  insurance  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  peace. 

By  the  way,  if  you  own  a  “gentle” 
bull,  be  sure  your  life  insurance 
premiums  are  paid.  During  recent 
years  out  our  way,  three  men  with 
tame  bulls  have  had  nice  funerals. 

Michigan  has  never  known  a  com¬ 
plete  crop  failure  because  of  drouth. 
But  there  have  been  many  Summers 
when  a  long,  hot,  and  dry  spell  fired 
the  corn  to  the  tip,  burned  meadows 
to  a  crisp,  and  caused  heavy  loss  in 

Policy  of  SCS  District's 

“We  urge  the  Congress.  .  .to  pro¬ 
vide.  .  .on  a  national  average,  one 
additional  soil  conservation  tech¬ 
nician  for  each  SCS  district  in  the 
United  States.”  So  resolved  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  The  National  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  at  its  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  Texas.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  districts  report  a  short¬ 
age  of  scientists  and  technicians,  the 
association  declared.  It  also  urged 
state  and  county  governments  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  at  least  one  clerk,  and 
such  other  aides  as  needed,  in  local 
offices. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  cost-sharing 
to  farmers’  and  the  nation’s  soil  con¬ 
servation  efforts,  NASCD  asked  the 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  au¬ 
thorization  for  it  during  the  coming 
year. 

Although  more  than  1,000  local 
communities  have  requested  up¬ 
stream  watershed  protection,  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  only 
about  400.  Actual  plans  have  been 
endorsed  for  only  140.  So  NASCD 
urges  the  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  operations  in  200  more  watershed 
projects  during  the  next  year.  The 
association  nevertheless  took  a  “firm 
stand”  in  support  of  protecting  states’ 
and  local  communities’  jurisdiction 
in  matters  pertaining  to  water  rights. 

Funds  appropriated  for  conserva¬ 
tion  shoud  be  utilized  to  a  maximum 
for  complete  conservation  plans  for 
the  farms  of  America,  NASCD  stated. 


fruits  and  vegetables.  Ours  is  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  part  of  the  State.  In 
recent  years,  farmers  whose  lands 
border  a  river  or  creek  or  have  good 
wells  have  put  in  irrigation  systems. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  farms 
without  access  to  a  constant  supply 
of  water.  To  meet  their  needs,  the 
conservation  department  of  the  State 
has  encouraged  farmers  to  dig  large 
storage  ponds  by  paying  part  of  the 
cost.  The  big  ravine  on  our  place 
begins  about  40  rods  from  the  high¬ 
way,  but  a  side  ravine  juts  out  10 
rods.  Last  Fall  a  man  with  a  bull¬ 
dozer  spent  several  hours  scraping 
the  top  of  the  ravine  on  each  side, 
removing  the  brush,  weeds,  sod  and 
an  old  barbed  wire  fence.  Then  he 
moved  down  into  the  ravine.  A  few 
hours  later  there  was  a  dam  across 
the  lower  end  two  feet  higher  than 
the  sides  and  seven  feet  wide  across 
the  top.  The  next  job  was  to  build  a 
three-foot-deep  ditch  through  the  top 
and  put  in  a  lai’ge  overflow  pipe. 
Then  the  whole  thing  was  smoothed 
over  and  the  entire  dam  seeded. 
When  Spring  rains  fill  that  pond, 
water  will  be  20  feet  deep  at  the 
lower  end  and  three  feet  deep  at  the 
upper.  Later  on  the  people  from  the 
conservation  department  will  return 


to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  around  the 
entire  site.  It  will  also  act  as  a 
game  refuge. 

The  best,  but  by  far  most  expen¬ 
sive  method  of  irrigation  for  small 
plots  is  to  place  perforated  iron 
pipes  on  supports,  with  the  lines 
about  30  feet  apart.  Water  is  forced 
through  the  pipes  under  pressure, 
spraying  in  fine  streams  across  the 
land.  This  is  especially  useful  to  pre¬ 
vent  late  Spring  frosts  from  damag¬ 
ing  the  strawberry  crop  just  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
water  is  turned  on,  and  all  night  long 
the  plants  are  sprinkled;  this  usually 
prevents  killing  of  any  tender  buds. 

The  simplest  irrigation  system  is  a 
series  of  small  ditches  made  between 
rows  of  fruit  with  a  small  shovel 
plow.  Water  directed  through  these 
channels  soon  soaks  into  the  ground. 
The  big  problem  with  this  is  that 
the  ditches  constantly  break  through; 
if  the  land  is  not  flat,  the  water  runs 
off  at  great  speed,  carrying  soil  with 
it.  A  third  method  is  to  use  soaker 
hose  laid  between  the  rows.  Under 
pressure  the  water  is  forced  through 
the  hose  and  soaks  into  the  ground. 
This  would  not  mean  too  much  to  big 
farmers,  they  generally  use  alumi¬ 
num  pipe  with  revolving  aerial  guns. 


But  in  the  East,  especially  New 
Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
Long  Island,  hundreds  of  farmers  de¬ 
pend  for  an  income  on  relatively 
small  acreages  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Irrigation  can  help. 

As  we  grow  older  we  are  inclined 
to  stroll  down  memory  lane.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  deep  snow  that  turns  my 
thoughts  to  the  old  homestead  in 
Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
flowers  are  not  blooming  now  be¬ 
tween  the  white  picket  fence  and  the 
old  farm  house;  but  they  will  come 
in  Summer.  I  know  that  someone 
lives  there  as  we  did  in  the  days 
gone  by.  So,  Mom,  when  the  time 
is  right,  get  out  there  with  the  seeds 
and  plants  and  make  life  more  beau¬ 
tiful  for  the  strangers  who  chance 
to  pass  your  house.  The  flowers  of 
many  years  ago  still  bloom  in  my 
storehouse  of  memories.  But  enough. 
The  sky  is  clearing,  and  it  is  time 
to  tackle  the  apple  trees  that  the 
bulldozer  pushed  out  last  Fall. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  how 
various  communities  and  states  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country  handle 
their  snow  problems.  Michigan  has 
modern  equipment  and  does  a  fine 
job  keeping  roads  clear.  Right  next 
door  is  a  State  that  appears  to  be 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  stage.  Some 
towns  and  villages  are  clear  of  ice 
and  snow  within  a  day  or  two  after 
a  storm.  Others  do  not  seem  to  get 
dug  out  until  Spring.  I  don’t  know 
if  the  problem  is  lack  of  money,  am¬ 
bition,  or  brains  —  or  all  three. 
And  complaining  never  got  anyone 
anything.  But  this  is  enough  rambling 
for  now.  So  carry  on,  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  yours.  L.  B.  Reber 


CURE  YOUR  HAY  IN  THE  BARN 
WITH  AN  ELECTRIC  DRYER 


Electric  hay  drying  is 
mighty  inexpensive 
weather  insurance  It  re¬ 
duces  damage  caused  by 
sudden  rain  and  excessive 
bleaching  in  ordinary  field 
curing. 

Tests  show  that  hay  cured  in  the  field  even 
In  the  most  favorable  weather  will  lose  as 
much  as  25%  of  the  dry  matter  and  30% 
of  the  protein  found  in  the  standing  crop. 
This  means  less  feeding  value  —  which 


directly  affects  your  milk  production  and 
the  general  health  of  the  herd. 

Barn  curing  prevents  such  losses.  A.nd  the 
benefits  of  electric  hay  drying  are  quickly 
self- paying  — 

9  in  better  quality  hay 
9  reduction  of  supplementary  feed  costs 
9  increased  milk  production 
9  less  risk  of  spontaneous  combustion 

For  the  Latest  in  Hay  Dryers,  See  Your 
Dealer  Now. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better 


electrically! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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A  whole 


farming  system 


Sure  you  get  power  in  the  Oliver  550— more  of  it  than  ever 
before.  Now  it’s  in  the  full  3-plow  size.  But  that  isn’t  all. 
You  get  the  foundation  of  a  full  teamed-power  system  of 
farming— ready  to  "get  up  and  go"  on  dozens  of  farm  jobs. 

THE  POWER;  It’s  the  new  teamed-power  550, 
huskier  and  snappier  than  ever . . .  ready  to  move  out  and  do  a 
man-size  job  anywhere  on  the  farm— in  the  field  or  around 
the  farmstead.  And  naturally  it  has  a  low  profile,  so  you  can 
get  in  where  there’s  headroom  to  walk.  Choose  the  gasoline 
or  diesel  engine,  whichever  saves  most  in  your  area.  You  get 
a  full  range  of  speeds — from  less  than  one  to  nearly  15  miles 
per  hour.  And  in  every  speed  you  get  fully  automatic  draft 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 


control.  It’s  the  miracle  feel  that  keeps  3-point  hitch  imple¬ 
ments  running  at  nearly  uniform  depth. 

THE  OLIVER  550  SYSTEM:  Easily  the  leader 
in  all-around  practical  farming,  with  a  time-saving  teamed- 
power  bonus  for  every  kind  of  farm.  A  whole  fleet  of  design- 
matched  3-point  hitch  and  pull-type  implements  is  ready  to 
give  you  the  jump  on  the  season — ready  to  plant,  cultivate 
and  harvest ...  ready  to  do  your  chores.  Choose  the  Oliver 
system  to  do  your  whole  machinery  job  or  take  up  the  slack 
with  your  big-equipment  force.  You’ll  find  power  farming 
never  saved  you  more  than  when  you  invest  in  a  550. 

"Pay-as-You-Produce"  financing  available. 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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MOWERS,  TEDDERS 
and  RAKES 


Twin-wheel,  V-belt  drive  is  feature  of  close-coupled, 
rear-mounted  ALLIS  CHALMERS  80-R  mower. 


For  High  Quality  Hay 


KOSCH’s  Hayvester  cuts  14-foot  swath. 


Land-driven  GRIMM  uses  endless  V-belt, 


BUSH  HOG  rotary  is  a  hay  cutter,  too. 


NICHOLSON  UT2  is  land-  or  PTO-driven. 


FORD’S  side  delivery 
rake  (1.)  has  power-driven 
rotary  stripper  to  prevent 
clogging.  Reciprocating 
bars  on  COCKSHUTT’s 
311  (r.)  reduce  shattering 
and  minimize  leaf  loss. 


The  IH-McCORMICK  46  is  maneuverable;  has  extra  wide  feeder. 


The  NEW  HOLLAND  Haycruiser  178  baler  is  self-propelled. 


JOHN  DEERE  214-T  with  ejector  eliminates  hand  loading. 


MASSEY  FERGUSON  3  is  plug  proof,  has  no  grease  fittings. 


* 


RLOWERS  and 
ELEVATORS 


Fully  retractable  wheels,  easily  raised 
table  are  features  of  PAPEC  40  blower. 


Rotating  housing  is  feature  of  the  KOOLS  K20 
straight  run  blower;  no  elbows  are  required. 


RED  CROSS  Economy  90  has  20” 
trough;  easily  loaded  into  hopper. 


2 


Gravity  hopper  bale  guide  on  MAYRATHS 
20% -inch  elevator  will  fasten  at  any  height. 


weight,  inexpensive;  assembled  by  sections. 
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Grass  Silage  and  Green  Chop 


BRADY’s  HC80  crimps;  roll  prevents 
cutting  hay;  requires  little  power. 


CUNNINGHAM  conditioner  crimps  by  dual-reel  action; 
it  can  be  operated  at  high  speed  for  heavy  stands. 


The  MEYER  650  cracks  stems;  has  new 
pickup  for  handling;  floats  freely. 


The  OLIVER  95  can  be  operated  behind  semi-mounted  mowers 
with  straight-line  PTO  coupling;  crimps  at  two-inch  interval. 


J.  I.  CASE’s  222  crimps  and  crushes  by  adjustable  rollers;  has 
friction-type  slip  clutch,  special  rear  plate  fluffer. 


OWATONNA’s  73  has  new  “finger-tip” 
hookup;  choice  of  crimper,  crusher. 


BRILLION  offers  choice  of  smooth  or  slotted 
crushing  drums;  machine  pinches  and  crushes. 


VERMEER  Pow-R-Hay  Krusher-Krimp- 
er  features  rock-proof  roller  design. 
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GEHL’s  Shred-All  has  free-swinging,  over¬ 
lapping  knives  with  reversible  cutting  tips. 


FOX’s  Super  6  can  be  converted 
to  feed  grinder  and  feed  mixer. 


DION  FRERES  forage  harvester  has 
a  special  type  78-inch  cutter  bar. 

April  18,  1959 


LUNDELL  Offset  Forage  Chopper  can  deliver  to 
rear,  side;  has  new  automatic  knife  sharpener. 


NEW  IDEA’S  825  has  extra  wide  70-inch  cut; 
ground  discharge  by  simple  lever  adjustment. 


Vacuum  draws  crop  in  McKEE’s  new 
Model  S;  machine  loads  and  unloads. 


SCIIULTZ  21-46-SH  Shredmaster  can 
condition;  delivers  on  ground,  wagon. 


FORAGE 

HARVESTERS 


MINNEAPOLIS  MOLINE’S  LH  lacerates 
grass;  shreds,  blows,  or  lays  in  windrows. 
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Guaranteed  to  give  you  more  horsepower  per  dollar  than 
any  other  tractor  you  can  buy! 

Fi?'st  low-profile  all  purpose  tractor  that  takes  a  4-row  front 
mounted  cultivator  •  adjustable  treads  front  and  rear  • 
individual  turning  brakes  •  finished  in  harvest  bronze 
NEW!  Simply  reverse  front  axle  to  shorten  wheelbase  and 
turning  radius  for  loader  and  other  chore  work! 


JET  STAR 


NEW 

4-STAR  SUPER 


with  this  power-packed  line-up  of  Moline  work- 
savers.  All  three  models  in  the  Jet  Star  and  4-Star 
series  have  the  same  rugged  power  plant,  produc¬ 
ing  48  plus  belt  horsepower,  44  plus  drawbar 
horsepower.  Like  the  mighty  5-Star,  they  offer 
famous  Moline  “can’t  conk  out”  lugging  power 
.(torque  builds  up  to  match  increasing  load)  • 
high  operator  platform  with  unobstructed  vision 
and  roominess  •  new  quick  response  governor  • 
famous  Moline  extra  rugged  construction  for 
toughest  jobs  •  forged-steel  gears  •  heavy 
close-coupled  shafting  in  transmission  and  dif¬ 
ferential  •  12-volt  electrical  system. 


ALL  NEW  UNI-COMBINE  120 


All  deluxe,  with  "Ampli-Torc”,  "Tel-0- 
Flo”,  Three-point  hitch,  power  steering, 
swinging  drawbar,  power-adjusted  wheels. 

Independent  power  take-off  •  four  head¬ 
lights,  two  on  grille  and  two  on  fenders  • 
combination  taillight- floodlight  •  tac* 
hourmeter  •  speedometer  •  float-ride 
upholstered  seat  •  crown  fenders  •  two- 
tone  finish  in  prairie  gold,  harvest  bronze. 


Match  tractor  and  job  exactly 


New  extra  capacity  •  New  low  profile  •  Fea¬ 
tures  a  variable-speed  drive  that  lets  you  match 
your  speed  to  ground  conditions  •  New  Hy¬ 
draulic-  power  steers  the  combine,  raises  and 
lowers  header  and  header  reel  •  New  45- 

bushel  grain  tank;  nar- 
row  85-inch  wheel 
tread;  New  high-speed 
folding  auger  •  New 
10  or  12-foot  header. 


NEW  4-STAR 


Ve  rsatile  high  clearance  model  with 
*fAmpli-Torc”  10-speed  transmission  and 
•’Tel-O-Ffo”  hydraulic  system. 

Independent  power  take-off  •  two  head¬ 
lights  •  taillight  •  tachourmeter  • 
speedometer  •  upholstered  seat  •  rear 
Wheel  guards  •  two-tone  finish  in  prairie 
gold  and  harvest  bronze. 


NEW 
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BIG  power  to  speed  up  heavy  duty  operations — plus 
fuel  economy  and  easy  handling. 

Built-in  power  steering  •  power-adjusted  rear 


wheels  •  centralized  controls  •  “Ampd-Torc” 
transmission  •  “Tel-O-Flo”  hydraulic  system  •  in¬ 
dependent  power  take-off  •  Universal  3-point  hitch. 


See  them  all  at  your  Moline  Dealer  now! 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Moline 

...  makes  the  NEWS  in  modern  power  forming! 


MOLINE  88  HARVESTOR  is  the  one-man. 
combine  with  the  big  88-inch  bite!  Cuts, 
threshes,  separates  and  cleans  grain  in  one 
straight-through  operation  that  means 
better  prices  for  you!  PTO  or  engine- 
driven.  Requires  only  light  tractor  power. 


WIN  A  VACATION  IN  MEXICO! 


Fly  to  fabulous  Mexico  City  on  BranifF  with  sightseeing  and  entertainment  ill 
International  Airways’  luxury  flight.  En-  Mexico’s  most  glamorous  resorts,  includ* 
joy  a  full  glorious  week,  all  expenses  paid,  ing  Taxco,  Cuernavaca  and  Acapulco. 

GET  CONTEST  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  FULL  DETAILS 
FROM  YOUR  MOLINE  DEALER  TODAY! 


■4  LH  FORAGE  HARVESTOR  simplifies  all 
hay  and  forage  work.  Conditions  hay, 
chops  grass,  stalks  and  row  crops  .  .  . 
shreds  stalks  and  crop  residue . . .  harvests 
beet  foliage  for  forage. 

JO  MOWER — the  only  true  3-point  ► 
hitch  mower!  Full  135-degree  working 
arc.  Adjustable-tilt  cutter  bar,  break¬ 
away  sickle  drive.  5,  6  or  7-foot  cutter  bar. 

MO  MOWER  has  a  unique  close-coupled 
design  that  lets  you  get  all  the  hay  at 
fence  corners  and  cut  good  square  corners 
in  all  your  mowing.  Two-speed  drive, 
breakaway  release,  easy  attaching,  5 ,  6 
or  7-foot  cutter  bar. 


Why  the  Farm 
Needs  Stand-by  Power 

On  the  Norman  Gorow  Poultry 
Farm  in  Cranbury,  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.,  a  serious  problem  developed 
after  a  winter  storm  destroyed  the 
electric  power  System  and  left  wires 
tangled  and  strewn  about.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  emergency  would 
last  for  hours,  if  not  days,  and  we 
busied  ourselves  without  delay. 

The  chickens’  water  supply  was 
our  main  worry.  The  pump  had  been 
off  since  midnight,  and  there  was 
no  pressure.  Then  water  began  to 
seep  into  the  egg  room  in  the  cellar. 
This  was  one  time  we  were  happy 
to  have  a  wet  cellar,  for  we  were 
able  to  collect  enough  water  to  sup¬ 
ply  two  pails  to  each  pen  of  chickens. 

Soon,  however,  the  water  began  to 
rise  faster  than  we  could  remove 
it.  The  sump  pump  was  not  working, 
and  egg  case  platforms  began  to 
float  around  like  rafts.  We  could  not 
use  the  grading  machine,  so  had  to 
check  2,000  eggs  daily  by  hand. 

There  was  a  lengthy  delay  in  find¬ 
ing  available  plumbers,  but  finally 
they  came  and  drained  the  cellar 
and  hooked  a  gasoline  engine  to  the 
water  pump.  We  breathed  much 
easier  and  slowly  our  routine  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  again.  The  electric 
company’s  lineman  later  arrived  in 
the  area  and  strung  new  lines  to 
restore  our  power. 

Now  when  storm  threatens  to 
kn»ck  out  our  power,  we  recall  this 
experience  quite  vividly  —  but  with 
assurance  that  it  will  not  happen 
again.  We  are  ready  with  a  stand-by 
generator  large  enough  to  supply  the 
power  needs  of  the  entire  farm. 

J.  J.  Spadaro 

Flotation  Tires 
Better  for  Soil 

Professor  M.  M.  Boyd  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  says  use 
of  so-called  flotation  tires  on  tractors, 
trucks,  and  forage  harvesters  cuts 
mechanical  damage  to  forage  crops 
in  half  and  enables  “more  timely” 
harvest;  they  also  reduce  soil  com¬ 
paction.  Large,  low-pressure  —  10  to 
12  pounds  —  22x27’s  for  tractor  rear 
wheels  and  8.50xl0’s  for  front  “are 
available,”  he  says,  and  modification 
of  rims  is  not  difficult.  His  research  in¬ 
volved  16x16  tires  on  a  four-ton 
truck,  and  13xl7.75’s  on  the  forage 
harvester.  “The  general  effect  of 
(the  flotation  tires)  has  been  to  make 
the  machinery  fit  into  the  harvest 
period  rather  than  vice  versa,”  Boyd 
declares. 
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“No  spoilage ...  sweet-smelling  silage" 

writes  A.  C.  Sutliff,  dairy  farmer, 

Benton,  Pa.,  about  his  BAKELITE  Plastic  Silo 


“In  filling  our  ‘Bakelite’  plastic  silo  we  used  an  Alfalfa  and  Brome  grass 
mixture. 

“The  plastic  was  pulled  up  over  the  top  and  made  air  tight.  Frankly,  I 
was  amazed  at  the  ease  of  putting  this  silo  into  operation! 

“The  silo  was  opened  in  21  days.  We  found  no  spoilage 
and  sweet  smelling,  very  good  quality  silage  ” 

Bakelite  Plastic  Silos  are  available  in  2  sizes  at 
many  Farm  Supply  Stores  and  “Pyrofax”  Gas  Distributors 
listed  in  Yellow  Pages. 

PYROFAX  GAS  CORPORATION 

Corporation 

Dealer  Inquiries  Welcome 


Unit  of 

295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


I’M  READY 
'  W 0  FOR  SPRING 


You  can  be  ready  with  a 
Terramatic  Barn  Cleaner 


WHEN  YOU’RE  IN  THE  KNOW 
YOU’RE  IN  THE  POUCH  WITH 


The  Terramatic  hydraulic  control 
unit  operates  efficiently,  regardless 
of  length  or  number  of  gutters  used. 
The  power  unit  feeds  to  all  gutter 
cylinders,  each  cylinder  operates 
one  gutter  regardless  of  length,  the 
gutter  can  be  200  ft.  long  if  desired, 
this  does  not  affect  the  cleaning 
power  of  each  paddle,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  cannot  possibly  ride  under  the 
paddles.  There  are  no  sprockets  or 
chains  to  give  you  costly  mainte¬ 
nance  or  breakage. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 


SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  95 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  11  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  op  etog!  Use 
•/«  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for 
to  3000  GPH ;  or  1800  GPH  from  _ 

23'  well.  I"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup-  J® 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  |«/4»  inlet;  ___ 
I  "outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  1 2  7  A  New  Holland,  Pa. 


TREE  PLANTER 


Easy,  low  cost  planting  of 
liners  or  potted  stock  on. 
any  terrain.  No  plant  dam¬ 
age  .  .  .  better  survival. 
FREE  Literature. 
Dealers  Invited. 

FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Germania,  Penna. 


Dept.  RN 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.Y. 


-RINGWORM 


BLU-KOTE 
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Dairy  Day  at  the 
" Dairy  Center  of  the  World ” 


It  was  some  350  years  ago  that  the 
French  governor  of  Quebec,  Samuel 
De  Champlain,  first  laid  eyes  on  what 
has  now  become  the  lake  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  vast  area  of  land 
now  known  as  Vermont.  Almost  of 
equal  importance,  at  least  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Enosburg 
Falls,  is  the  fact  that  two  years  ago 
the  Lions  Club  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  attracted  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Northeast.  Called 
the  “June  Dairy  Day  Festival,”  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  farmers’  holiday. 

In  honor  of  June  Dairy  Month,  it  is 
a  sort  of  a  special  tribute  to  the 
farmer  who  is  the  backbone  of  our 
civilization.  In  Enosburg  Falls,  Ver¬ 
mont,  this  has  a  special  meaning 
since  the  town  has  laid  claim  to  the 
title,  “Dairy  Center  of  the  World.” 
Based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
milk  produced  in  this  certain  mile 
radius  than  in  any  other  point  in  the 
world,  the  townspeople  have  had  no 
challenge  to  the  right  to  call  their 
area  the  “Dairy  Center  of  the  World.” 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  all-day 
festival  has  been  very  well  attended, 
and  has  gained  momentum  in  popu¬ 
larity  with  city  folks  as  well  as 
farmers  from  all  around.  With  the 
emphasis  on  milk  and  milk  products, 
local  businessmen  and  organizations 


spend  considerable  time  putting  a 
float  together  for  the  big  parade 
which  always  starts  the  festivities.  A 
gigantic  display  of  farm  machinery 
under  a  tent  is  one  of  the  many  at¬ 
tractions.  Along  with  guest  speakers 
and  various  types  of  entertainment, 
the  farmers’  day  is  crowded  with 
events.  The  open  house  at  the  local 
co-op  creamery  is  a  must  on  the 
day’s  agenda.  Booths  of  various 
types  are  set  up  and  the  town  park 
takes  on  the  atmosphere  of  an  all-day 
carnival.  One  of  the  busiest  booths 
is  the  one  set  up  by  the  Lions  Club, 
which  gives  away  free  glasses  of  milk 
to  each  person  with  a  “milk  ticket.” 

This  year  the  Dairy  Festival  will 
be  held  on  June  6,  and  it  will  be  an 
even  better  and  more  significant  cele¬ 
bration  than  in  the  two  previous 
years.  This  year  marks  the  350lh 
anniversary  of  Champlain’s  discovery 
of  Vermont,  and  nearly  everyone  will 
be  decked  out  with  beards. 

Certainly,  if  Monsieur  Champlain 
were  here  today,  he  would  gladly  en¬ 
circle  his  beard-growing  friends.  But, 
beards  or  no,  the  June  Dairy  Day 
Festival  certainly  is  an  event  that 
no  one  should  miss  in  the  Dairy 
Center  of  the  World! 

John  Mark  Parent 


Middlesex  Co.,  Conn., 
DHIA  Trophy  Awards 

At  the  Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  month,  Wheeler 
Farm’s  Storm  Hill  Burke  Neil  Milany, 
owned  by  C.  W.,  W.  E.,  and  R.  E. 
Larson  of  Portland,  was  awarded 
the  high  Holstein  cow  trophy  for  her 
305-day  production  of  19,470  pounds 
of  milk  and  776  pounds  of  fat;  she 
tested  four  per  cent.  Gunsight  Ma¬ 
donna,  owned  by  Galgowski-Lyman 
Farm  of  Middlefield,  was  named  high 
Guernsey  with  a  305-day  record  of 
13,790  pounds  of  milk  and  628  pounds 
of  fat,  testing  4.6  per  cent. 

The  high  Holstein  herd  was  that 
of  R.  R.  and  I.  K.  Wimler  of  Durham, 
with  an  average  of  15,944  pounds 
of  milk,  601  pounds  of  fat.  Charles 
Rosenblad  of  Deep  River  had  high 


Guernsey  herd  average  of  9,020 
pounds  of  milk  and  430  pounds 
of  fat.  Thomas  Moore  of  Portland 
had  the  herd  showing  the  year’s  most 
improvement;  it  increased  average 
milk  production  2,529  pounds,  butter- 
fat  .2  per  cent,  and  fat  111  pounds. 

The  Association’s  average  for  1958 
came  to  11,205  pounds  of  milk  and 
430  of  fat.  Middlesex  County  DHIA 
members  increased  average  butterfat 
production  last  year  by  25  pounds, 
and  milk  by  568  pounds. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meeting 
were:  Henry  Berten,  Jr.,  Durham, 
president;  Claude  E.  Taylor,  East 
Haddam,  supervisor;  and  directors, 
Mortimer  Gelston,  East  Haddam; 
Charles  W.  Larson,  Portland;  and 
C.  M.  Bacon,  Middletown. 


Trophy  winners  for  outstanding  1959  dairying  accomplishments  in  Middle¬ 
sex  Co.,  Conn.:  left  to  right,  Thomas  Moore,  Portland;  Victor  Galgowski, 
Galgowski-Lyman  Farm,  Middlefield;  Charles  W.  Larson,  Portland;  Ray 
Wimler,  Durham;  and  Charles  Rosenblad,  Deep  River. 
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The  Congressional  Easter  recess 
always  marks  a  turning  point  in  any 
session.  The  pace  before  the  recess 
always  seem  slow,  but  after  the  short 
vacation  the  pace  of  legislation  be¬ 
comes  rapid. 

This  quickening  of  the  processes 
will  not  apply  to  farm  legislation  this 
year.  Conflicts  between  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  and  Congress  re¬ 
main  too  deep-seated. 

In  this  connection,  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  chairman  Harold 
Cooley  has  issued  a  statement  which 
is  an  eye-opener.  He  said  that  some 
250  bills  having  to  do  with  farming 
and  farmers  have  been  introduced 
this  session  and  referred  to  his  com¬ 
mittee.  Out  of  these  bills,  Benson 
has  endorsed  exactly  none.  Cooley,  a 
North  Carolina  Democrat,  told  Con¬ 
gress  that  farmers  are  heading  into 
a  new  depression  and  Benson’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  proof  of  his  indifference. 
While  this  is  political  talk,  the  fact 
that  Benson  has  not  endorsed  any 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  this  year 
is  proof  of  how  serious  is  the  split 
between  the  agriculture  secretary 
and  Congress. 

*  H*  #  # 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  heading  into  probes  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  conducts  its  price- 
support  business.  Two  separate  House 
subcommittees,  one  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  and  one  of 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  have  dug  into  signs  that 
the  current  administration  may  have 
been  too  trusting  in  its  efforts  to  do 
as  much  as  it  can  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  business.  As  happened  under 
previous  Secretary  Charles  Brannan, 
it  develops  that  some  of  the  private 
companies  may  have  been  a  little  less 
than  honest,  despite  Mr.  Benson’s  de¬ 
termination  to  conduct  his  business 
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through  them,  even  at  higher  cost. 

The  House  Agriculture  subcommit¬ 
tee  began  to  look  into  charges  that 
USDA’s  price  support  agency  is  being 
charged  more  for  storage  of  price- 
support  surplus  grain  than  storage 
companies  chai'ge  private  citizens. 
Besides,  the  subcommittee  believes, 
the  16-cent-plus  handling  charge  fee 
per  bushel  has  been  so  lucrative  to 
private  business  men  that  many  of 
them  have  fully  paid  the  cost  of 
building  the  grain  storage  within  a 
phenomenal  two  years. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  brought  up  the  fact 
that  private  traders  have  bought 
dried  milk  from  USD  A  for  a  low 
price  and  have  immediately  sold  it 
back  to  another  government  agency 
for  shipment  abroad  at  a  higher 
price.  The  same  subcommittee  also 
cited  the  fact  that  private  cotton 
traders  had  government  cotton  re¬ 
graded  lower  so  they  could  pay 
USDA  less,  and  then  immediately 
graded  the  cotton  back  up  so  they 
could  sell  the  cotton  abroad  at  in¬ 
flated  profits. 

No  outright  denials  by  USDA  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  only  comment  on 
dried  milk  was  that  it  was  up  to  the 
other  government  agency  to  watch 
out  for  the  price  it  paid.  On  cotton, 
an  indirect  admission.  USDA  has 
changed  its  procedures  so  it  no  long¬ 
er  will  permit  regrading. 

❖  Hi  *  Hi  Hi 

The  Milk  Industry  Foundation  is 
disturbed  at  the  great  publicity  given 
radioactivity  in  milk,  and  believes 
the  public  might  be  frightened  into 
cutting  purchases.  MIF  wants  the 
government  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  milk  is  only  one  of  the  food 
items  being  tested,  and  not  because 
it  is  more  radioactive  than  anything 
else.  Harry  Lando 


Awards  to  4-H  Leaders 
in  Connecticut 

Four  Connecticut  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  have  received  the  highest  award 
given  for  aid  to  the  4-H  Club  move¬ 
ment  in  the  State  to  persons  outside 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

The  state  4-H  citations,  awarded 
for  “significant  contributions  on  a 
statewide  basis  to  the  suppoi’t  of  the 
program,”  went  to  Frank  Atwood, 
farm  program  director  for  radio  and 
TV  station  WTIC,  Hartford,  A.  J. 
Brundage,  former  state  4-H  leader 
who  organized  club  work  on  Formosa, 


Mrs.  Frances  L.  Daley,  West  Willing- 
ton  housewife  and  teacher,  and  David 
N.  Stiles,  farm  sales  manager  for 
Connecticut  Light  &  and  Power  Co. 

At  the  State  Leaders’  Conference, 
these  four  outstanding  former  state 
4-H  members  received  the  annual 
state  4-H  alumni  awards:  Mrs.  Albert 
Bishop,  farmers’  wife  from  Guilford; 
William  L.  Brown,  Norwichtown 
florist;  Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Cargo,  Coventry 
housewife;  and  Howard  Johnson, 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  in  charge  of 
broiler  production  for  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange. 

H.  K.  Street 


H.  K.  Street 

Winners  of  the  annual  Connecticut  state  4-H  citation  awards  (front  row) 
and  of  State  4-H  alumni  awards  (back  row):  Front  row,  1.  to  r.:  David  N. 
Stiles,  Cheshire;  A.  J.  Brundage,  Storrs;  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Daley,  West 
Willington;  and  Frank  Atwood,  Storrs.  Back  row,  1.  to  r.:  William  L.  Brown, 
Norwichtown;  Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Cargo,  Coventry;  Mrs.  Albert  Bishop,  Guilford; 
and  Howard  Johnson,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

April  18,  1959 


every  year  with . 


BULK  FARM  COOLING  TANK 


Tests  by  leading  universities*  prove  that  the  CP 
MilKeeper  Direct  Expansion  Tank  uses  41  %  less 
total  electricity  than  ice  bank  tanks.  This  means 
that  for  365  days  of  cooling,  you  only  pay  for  216 
days  when  you  own  a  CP  MilKeeper. 

As  automatic  and  trouble-free  as  your  household  refrigerator 
•  NO  ICE  •  NO  PUMPS  •  NO  VALVES 
•  ONLY  2  MOVING  ELEMENTS 

Nothing  but  proven,  lower-cost 

CP  DIRECT  EXPANSION  COOLING  in  its  simplest,  most  economical  form 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  MILKEEPER  DEALER  or 


THE 


MFG.  COMPANY 


LET  HIM  HELP  YOU 


*Names  on  request. 


BELMONT  78,  MASS. 

33  Brighton  St. 
BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK 
25  Ellicott  St 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  40,  PA. 
4301  Rising  Sun  Ave. 
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Properly  balanced 
dairy  rations  keep 
butterfat  test  high 

Feeding  a  well-balanced,  easily  di¬ 
gested  dairy  ration  is  usually  the 
best  way  to  keep  butterfat  test  at  a 
high  level,  say  dairy  specialists  at 
Larro  FACT  FARM,  U.  S.  A. 

A  low  fat  test  may  be  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  cows  are  being  underfed 
grain  or  roughage.  Improper  feeding 
reduces  the  amounts  of  volatile  fatty 
acids  produced  in  the  rumen  and 
may  result  in  a  low  fat  test. 

Feeds  containing  a  high  amount 
of  fat  are  not  the  answer,  say  the 
specialists.  High  fat  content  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  high  energy 
content.  Overall  digestibility  of  a 
dairy  feed  is  much  more  important 
than  fat  content. 

That’s  why  Larro  SureMilk  rates 
high  in  digestibility.  It  contains  just 
the  amount  of  fat  needed  for  most 
profitable  production  when  fed  with 
plenty  of  high-quality  roughage  and 
grain. 

The  milk-making  power  of  the 
Larro  SureMilk  Program  has  been 
proved  time  and  time  again  in  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  herds.  In  a  recent  dra¬ 
matic  “Before  and  After”  test,  the 
Larro  SureMilk  Program  produced 
up  to  38%  more  milk  than  ordinary 
feeding  programs.  These  results  are 
are  good  indication  that  the  Larro 
SureMilk  Program  can  probably  help 
increase  your  dairy  profits,  too. 

Includes  Larromin 

Larro  Tasty-Texture  SureMilk  sup¬ 
plies  every  milk-making  nutrient  — 
including  Larromin,  General  Mills’ 
exclusive  blend  of  all  essential  min¬ 
erals  —  that  cows  need  to  produce 
to  the  limit  of  their  bred-in  ability. 

Cows  really  like  the  sweet,  natural 
taste  and  coarse,  crunchy  texture  of 
this  nutritious  dairy  feed.  Your  herd 
will  clean  it  up  slick  as  a  whistle. 
And  the  crumbly  texture  eliminates 
much  of  the  waste  and  dust  of  other 
dairy  feeds. 

In  addition  to  bringing  producing 
cows  to  their  milk-making  peak  ear¬ 
lier  and  holding  them  there  longer, 
Larro  Tasty-Texture  SureMilk  is  per¬ 
fect  for  growing  out  young  heifers. 
It  speeds  their  development  and  gets 
them  ready  for  the  milking  line 
sooner. 

Benefit  now  from  more  than  46 
years  of  General  Mills  dairy  research 
by  feeding  performance-tested  Larro 
dairy  feeds.  First  chance  you  get,  see 
your  Larro  feed  supplier  for  full  de¬ 
tails  on  Larro  Tasty-Texture  Sure¬ 
Milk.  Or  write  Feed  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  15800  W.  McNichols  Road, 
Detroit  35,  Michigan.  -  , 


DETROIT  35,  MICHIGAN 
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DAIRY 


Milk  Transport  Systems 

They  move  milk  from  barn  to  bulk  tank 


with  great  saving  of 

By  R.  P. 

BOUT  13  per  cent  of  New 
York  State  milk  producers 
now  have  bulk  tanks.  They 
are  becoming  almost  commonplace, 
and  the  demand  for  inexpensive 
means  to  convey  milk  to  them  from 
the  stable  has  become  great.  Com¬ 
plete  pipeline  systems  do  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  job  of  this,  of  course,  but  only 
about  1.5  per  cent  of  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  presently  have  them  installed. 

The  pipeline  milker  which  con¬ 
veys  milk  directly  from  co-w  to  bulk 
tank  may  be  desired  by  most  dairy¬ 
men,  but  the  investment  it  requires 
is  often  too  great.  Many  are  looking 
for  a  less  expensive  way.  Transport 
systems  are  the  answer. 

What  Is  a  Milk  Transport  System? 

A  transport  system  is  any  mechani¬ 
cal  device  which  conveys  milk  to  a 
bulk  tank  while  still  permitting  the 
use  of  conventional  bucket  milkers. 
The  most  common  type  consists  of  a 
dump  station,  a  pipeline,  and  acces¬ 
sories.  The  dumping  station,  a  25-  to 
35-quart  stainless-steel  tank  with  a 
self-closing  lid,  may  be  mounted 
either  on  legs  or  on  a  small  cart.  It 
may  contain  a  can-type  strainer,  or  in 
its  piping  may  be  an  in-line,  sleeve- 
type  strainer.  It  can  have  a  pump 
powered  by  a  quarter-  or  half-horse- 
power  motor  mounted  at  the  dump 
tank  to  push  milk  through  the  piping; 
vacuum  from  the  milking  machine 
system,  plus  a  releaser  at  the  bulk 
tank,  may  move  the  milk;  or  milk 
may  be  drawn  directly  from  the 
dumping  station  into  a  vacuum  tank 
without  need  for  a  pump  or  releaser. 

The  earliest  transport  systems  uti¬ 
lized  inch-and-a-half-diameter  glass 
lines.  Recently,  stainless  steel  lines 
have  become  rather  common.  An  ad¬ 
vantage  of  1.5-inch  lines  for  a  trans¬ 
port  system  is  that  they  can  still  be 
used  if  the  system  is  converted  to  ac¬ 
tual  pipeline;  the  size  is  standard  for 
pipeline  milkers.  The  systems  are 
rather  expensive,  ranging  in  cost 
from  about  $1,200  to  $2,500. 

A  less  expensive  system  with  ade¬ 
quate  capacity  even  when  using  many 
milker  units  employs  only  one-inch- 
diameter  lines.  Of  either  stainless 
steel  or  glass,  this  pipe  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  the  1.5-inch  size. 
Yet,  when  full,  it  has  about  as  much 
carrying  capacity  as  a  1.5-inch  tube 
half  full.  In  pipeline  milker  systems, 


time  and  of  labor . 

MARCH 

tubing  should  never  be  more  than 
half  full;  there  must  be  space  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  vacuum  for  milker  units 
on  the  cows.  In  transport  systems, 
lines  can  be  full  at  all  times.  These 
smaller  pipelines  also  require  only 
half  as  much  hot  water  and  de¬ 
tergents  for  cleaning.  A  one-inch 
transport  system  with  a  pump  and 
100  feet  of  glass  or  stainless-steel  line 
costs  about  $750  to  $1,200  completely 
installed.  The  100  feet  of  pipe  usually 
extends  into  the  barn  a  maximum  of 
only  50  feet;  a  return  line  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  circulation  cleaning. 

Is  the  Vacuum  Pump  Big  Enough? 

A  single  line  one-inch  system  is 
possible,  however,  and  it  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  less  expensively.  A  dump 
tank  on  legs,  a  milk  releaser,  the 
vacuum  from  the  milking  machine 
system,  and  a  reverse-flush  washer — 
sometimes  called  a  vacuum  gravity 
washer  —  are  its  components.  With 
this,  care  must  be  taken  to  be  sure 
that  the  vacuum  pump  has  adequate 
capacity  to  operate  the  transfer  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  milking  machine  simul¬ 
taneously.  Also,  reverse-flush  washing 
is  considered  by  many  sanitarians  as 
inferior. 

A  reverse-flush  cleaning  procedure 
using  the  milk  transfer  pump  rather 
than  a  vacuum  gravity  washer  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  at  least  one  company.  In  it, 
the  pump  is  automatically  controlled 
by  a  float  in  the  dump  tank.  This 
float  is  adjusted  so  that  enough  clean¬ 
ing  solution  is  pumped  out  into  the 
pipeline  to  fill  the  entire  line.  The 
pump  is  then  stopped,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  drains  back. 

Another  type  transport  system 
which  has  been  available  for  several 
years  utilizes  long  lengths  of.  plastic 
tubing  in  place  of  rigid  pipe.  The 
five-eighths-  and  seven-eighths-inch 
diameter  tubings  cost  from  $.71  to 
$1.50  per  foot.  Portable,  these  units 
are  made  by  at  least  four  companies. 
Equipped  with  100  feet  of  tubing, 
they  range  in  price  from  $735  to 
$1,200. 

A  Problem:  to  See  through  Plastic 

One  of  the  problems  with  plastic 
tubing  is  that  it  becomes  opaque  with 
usage.  This„is  apparently  caused  by 
moisture  retained  after  milking  and 
cleaning.  So  one  company  provides 
for  drying  by  equipment  to  blow  a 


BEST 

for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

UNADILLA 

WOOD  SILOS 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo-< 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

U  nnv'WJ110  COMPANY 
BOX  C-429  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crock  stems 
(don’t  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  “floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available, 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

fllEVER  mffi.  (0.  Box  6862,  Morion,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


You  pay  no  more 
for  Rain  Control 
systems,  couplers, 
valves  and  pipe, 
but  you  get  the 
most  advanced 
and  highest  quality  in  Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  today.  Ask 
your  supply  dealer,  or  write  Rain 
Control  Inc.,  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Dealers — Write  for  franchise  data. 

Rain  Control 

t.m.  wee.  u  a  pat.  orr. 

PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


People  60  to  80 


Conde  Milking  Machine  Co. 

In  this  milk  transfer  system,  milk  is  conveyed  via  plastic  tubing  directly 
from  the  dump  station  in  the  barn  to  the  bulk  tank  in  the  milk  room. 
There  is  no  milk  portage. 


APPLY  FOR  OLD  LINE  LEGAL 
RESERVE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

If  you  are  under  80,  you  can  still 
apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance 
policy  to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your 
family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it 
today  with  your  name,  address  and 
year  of  birth  to  Old  American  In¬ 
surance  Company,  1  West  9th, 
Dept.  L-420-N,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Lubrication  Specialists  Since  1911 

tfilgMized 

4)  Guarantees: 

4>  Complete  uniformity 
4>  An  extra  safety  margin 
4>  No  foaming.  .  .acid  free 
S  Absolute  piston  seal 
4>  No  lubrication  failures 
4>  Complete  protection 

Sold  direct  to  you  by 
your  local  representative 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


NEW 
LOW 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


DEICO  CROP  DRYER 


they 


Model  1-1791Y  -  16,500  C.F.M. 

36"  aluminum  fan  blade.  4  H.P. 
110/220  volt.  60  cycle  1200  R.P.M. 
Single  Phase,  Framed  Unit 
For  farm  and  industrial  drying  and  ven¬ 
tilating.  Dealer  and  quantity  discount. 
Send  for  descriptive  literature 

HIRIfl  BROTHERS  CO.,  INC. 

Industrial  Equipment  Div. 

Philo.  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


Koppers  DURETHENE 
Polyethylene  Film 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  MULCHING 


.0015  Black  Film 


36''x  500' 
36''x1,000' 
36"x3,000' 


.$10.20 
.  20.10 
.  60.30 


48"  x  500' 
48"x1 ,000' 
48"x3,000' 


.$13.60 
.  26.80 
.  80.40 


Also  All  Other  Types 


^availability 

4  2  &  8'4"x200  ft.  long 
3  to  40'xl00  ft.  long 
10  to  40  x100  ft.  long 


Price  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

2  gauge  (.002) .  .  .0 1  c 
4  gauge  (.004) .  .  ,0175c 
6  gauge)  (.006) . .  .027c 


PLASTICOVER,  INC. 

72  COMMERCE  ST.  BROOKLYN  31,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.5( 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc . 7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  Atkins  .  4.50 

living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

B-  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
JOrker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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kind  of  dart  through  the  bore  with 
compressed  air;  its  small  compressor 
is  priced  at  $29.  Another  company 
provides  drying  by  sending  large 
volumes  of  filtered  air  from  a  com¬ 
pact  air  compressor  unit  priced  at 
about  $125.  Even  with  this  drying, 
however,  the  tubing  still  eventually 
becomes  cloudy.  Storage  of  it  for 
about  three  weeks  usually  restores 
its  transparency.  And  it  is  important 
that  it  be  transparent  for  inspection. 

At  least  one  company  recommends 
that  dairymen  purchase  two  lengths 
of  plastic  tubing,  the  second  one  as 
soon  as  the  initial  one  starts  to  be¬ 
come  cloudy;  it  is  sold  at  about  half 
price.  This  permits  the  producer  to 
alternate  tubing,  thus  always  using 
one  that  is  transparent.  At  the  present 
time,  full  approval  for  use  of  long 
plastic  tubing  has  not  been  given 
by  all  health  departments. 

A  simpler  type  of  transport  system 
is  that  used  with  a  vacuum  tank.  No 
pump  or  releaser  is  necessary.  The 
milk  is  simply  drawn  from  the  dump 
tank  through  tubing  and  into  the 
vacuum  tank.  Rubber  or  plastic  tu¬ 
bing,  usually  of  half-  to  five-eighths- 
inch  internal  diameter,  in  four-  to 
eight-foot  lengths  is  joined  by  simple 
stainless-steel  couplings.  The  tubing 
can  be  readily  disassembled  for  hand 
or  mechanical  cleaning.  Any  simple 
means  of  suspending  the  tubing  is 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  glass  or  stain¬ 
less-steel  pipe  can  also  be  used  to 
convey  milk  to  a  vacuum  tank.  A 
vacuum-tank  station  with  relatively 
short  tubing  costs  as  little  as  $150. 

Move  Milk  on  Track,  on  Wheels 

Another  method  of  moving  milk 
from  milking  machines  to  the  bulk 
tank  is  via  small  tanks  on  wheels. 
This  equipment  has  been  improvised 
by  dairy  farmers,  and  one  movable 
tank,  the  Milk  Porter,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  commercially.  Spherical  in 
shape,  it  holds  45  gallons  and  weighs 
about  450  pounds  when  full.  It  is 
rolled  into  the  milk  house  where,  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  milk  is 
forced  out  through  an  in-line  strainer 


This  “sputnick”  milk  porter  carries 
milk  from  barn  to  bulk  tank.  Com¬ 
pressed  air  moves  the  milk  out  of  it. 


into  the  bulk  tank.  Such  a  milk 
porter  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  simple  in  design  and  easy  to 
clean.  The  unit  costs  $890  complete. 

A  more  elaborate  version  of  the 
mobile  transfer  tank  is  one  mounted 
on  an  overhead  track.  This  type  of 
device  also  has  been  improvised  by 
at  least  one  dairy  farmer,  and  a  well- 
engineered  version  is  now  available 
commercially  under  the  name  “Elec- 
trac”.  It  consists  of  a  small  vacuum 
tank  mounted  on  a  ceiling  mono-rail; 
it  is  electrically  powered.  When 
filled,  the  tank  goes  to  the  milk  house 
for  automatic  emptying  into  the  bulk 
tank  and  then  returns  automatically 
to  the  milking  barn. 


Here’s  why  we  recommend 


Cherry-Burreli  Bulk  MilkTanks 


to  our  producers 


says  Mr.  John  Eiferd  Sr.,  Golden  Star  Dairy,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


“We've  been  using  Cherry-Burreli 
processing  equipment  in  our  dairy 
for  a  long  time.  We  know  the  Cherry- 
Burreli  people  and  the  equipment 
they  make.  Our  own  experience  has 
shown  us  the  quality,  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  their  products.  When  we 
went  bulk  our  producers  asked  us 
about  bulk  milk  tanks.  We  recom¬ 
mended  Cherry-Burreli.  Our  pro¬ 
ducers  are  getting  the  same  efficient 
trouble-free  operation  from  their 
Cherry-Burreli  tanks  we  get  from  our 
Cherry-Burreli  equipment.” 

For  over  85  years  Cherry-Burreli  has 
been  serving  the  dairy  industry.  In 
that  time,  Cherry-Burreli  has  pio¬ 
neered  many  new  developments  in 
processing,  engineered  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  dairy  plants,  established  a 
reputation  for  quality  manufacturing. 

All  of  this  experience  in  design  and 
manufacture  has  gone  into  the 
Cherry-Burreli  Bulk  Milk  Tank  you 


buy  today.  And  Cherry-Burrell’s 
reputation  stands  behind  every  bulk 
milk  tank  carrying  the  Cherry-Burreli 
name. 

The  same  research,  development  and 
testing,  the  same  fine  workmanship, 
the  same  high  quality  materials  used 
in  other  Cherry-Burreli  products,  go 
into  Cherry-Burrell’s  Bulk  Milk 
Tanks. 

Once  you’ve  examined  a  Cherry- 
Burreli  Bulk  Milk  Tank,  once  you’ve 
talked  with  your  milk  plant  operator, 
you’ll  see  for  yourself  why  Cherry- 
Burreli  can  offer  you  the  best  in  bulk 
milk  tanks  — -  why  Cherry-Burreli 
has  attained  leadership  in  service  to 
the  dairy  industry. 

.  "Tfc _ 


Cherry-  Burrell 

CORPORATION 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Cherry-Burrell’s  Ice  Bank  Tank. 
Completely  packaged  units  in 
capacities  from  185  to  400 
gallons.  Direct  Expansion  Tanks 
from  90  to  1000  gallons. 


Writ* 
for  free 
booklet 
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.  .  .  The  machine  that  saves  you 
PRECIOUS  HOURS  AT  HARVEST  TIME! 

Chop  up  to  35  tons  an  hour! 

See  for  yourself  these  high  capacity  features  that  mean  FAST  —  smooth 
Trouble-free  performance  in  grass,  corn  and  also  DRY  HAY.  Remember 
this:  One  machine  FOR  ALL  YOUR  FORAGE  CROPS,  it’s  all  you  need 
because  of  the  following  attachments. 


78”  Exclusive  Type 
Cutter  Bar. 


See  the  NEW  1959  DION 

FORAGE  HARVESTER 

ass sr 


HAY  PICK-UP  attachment  patented 
driven  side  reels  keep  the  sides  clear 
gathering  windrow  in  the  center  of 
pick-up. 


ROW  CROP  attachment  will  handle  r\ 
crops  of  any  height.  Height  of!  I y 
ground  adjustable  as  desired. 


The  “DION” 
PATENTED 
FORAGE  Blower 
has  a  wider — longer 
and  lower  feed  table 
giving  complete  un¬ 
loading  ease.  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  with  DRY 
HAY  AND  STRAW. 


WRITE  FOR 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 


four 


DION  BROS.  INC. 

STE-THERESE 

QUEBEC 


Represented  by: 

R.  M.  KANIK  —  130  W.  Remington,  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


The  toughest  logs  are  no  match  for  fast  cutting— hard 
hitting  DYNA-LI NK  Saw  Chain  ...  the  best  all  around 
saw  chain  money  can  buy. 

Straight  rivet  construction— special  router— combine 
for  smooth,  trouble-free  action.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  exclusive  center-line  router  on  DYNA  LINK  chain 
which  reduces  friction  and  overheating  to  a  minimum. 

DYNA-LINK  saw  chain  is  made  by  the  same  company 
that  makes  Penfield  Guide  Bars.  For  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  ...  put  Draper  made  products  on  your  chain  saw. 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 


Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chajn 
B lue Jet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
Blue  Jet  Accessories 


Reliable  products 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION...  SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LIVESTOCK 


Like  the  drafters , 
ponies ,  too ,  need 

Good  Horse  Husbandry 


FEEDING  ponies,  like  feeding 
any  class  of  livestock,  is  an 
art  compounded  of  a  few 
general  rules  and  a  sharp  eye  for 
condition  of  the  animal.  General 
rules  will  do  for  a  start,  but  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  pony  is  the  best 
guide  fi’om  then  on. 

How  the  pony  is  used  is  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  amount  and 
kind  of  feed  he  should  have.  If  he 
is  a  pet,  in  good  flesh,  and  being 
used  by  a  child,  do  not  feed  grain; 
only  hay  and  pasture  are  necessary. 
If  the  pony  is  ridden  intensively,  or 
if  the  child  is  an  experienced  rider 
and  wants  a  pony  with  plenty  of  life, 
some  grain  is  desirable.  Start  with  a 
small  amount  —  a  cupful  twice  a  day 
for  a  week,  and  then  gradually  in¬ 
crease  it  until  the  pony  is  in  desir¬ 
able  condition. 

A  growing  foal  or  brood  mare 
needs  hay  and  grain  during  Winter 
but  only  good  pasture  in  Summer. 
We  do  not  feed  grain  on  pasture,  but 
many  people  bring  their  ponies  in 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  do  so.  Unless 
pastures  are  remarkably  good,  it  is 
probably  of  benefit.  If  a  pony  is  being 
worked  really  hard,  it  should  have 
some  grain  anyway.  We  feed  our 
pregnant  brood  mares  and  our  grow¬ 
ing  stock  a  pound  of  grain  night  and 
morning.  Any  of  the  prepared  horse 
feeds  or  sweet  feeds  is  good.  The 
foals  often  prefer  a  fitting  ration;  it 
is  not  as  heavy. 

A  good  rule  to  start  with  is  to  feed 
the  pony  a  pound  of  hay  per  day  for 
each  pound  of  body  weight.  Watch 
the  animal  carefully;  if  he  does  not 
clean  up  what  is  given  at  one  feed¬ 
ing,  cut  down  a  bit  until  he  cleans  it 
up  quickly.  If  it  takes  only  10  min¬ 
utes  to  half  an  hour  for  him  to  finish 
it,  try  a  little  more.  We  feed  less 
grain  in  the  morning  in  Winter.  The 
ponies  are  put  out  in  paddock  about 
two  hours  after  feeding;  we  like  to 
see  most  of  the  hay  in  their  stalls 
eaten  before.  But  we  spread  hay 
around  their  day-time  paddock,  too. 
The  evening  feeding  is  more  gener¬ 
ous.  We  like  them  to  have  something 
to  nibble  on  during  the  night. 

Roughage  for  the  Ponies 

One  is  least  apt  to  run  into  diffi¬ 
culties  when  he  feeds  good  early-cut 
timothy  hay.  Alfalfa  and  clover  can 
be  used,  but  cut  down  on  the  grain. 
This  is  especially  important  for 
stallions  and  geldings.  Of  course,  the 
use  of  the  pony  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  pony  being  used 


heavily  can  handle  richer  food  with¬ 
out  digestive  difficulties  than  one 
standing  in  a  stall  most  of  the  time 
or  turned  out  in  a  small  paddock. 
Some  clover  and  alfalfa  are  desirable 
in  the  pasture  mixture  for  everything 
but  breeding  mares.  It  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  mare  settled  if  she  is  on 
clover  or  alfalfa  pasture. 

If  a  home-raised  foal  has  not  had 
grain  with  its  mother,  it  often  will 
not  start  to  eat  it  alone.  Put  a  little 
in  its  mouth  so  it  gets  the  taste  be¬ 
fore  it  can  spit  it  out,  and  it  may 
start.  Go  easy  at  first,  and  gradually 
increase  the  grain.  Milk  supplement 
mixed  with  the  feed  or  sprinkled  on 
top  of  it  the  first  Winter  will  give  the 
foal  a  boost  in  that  difficult  time. 

Young  Ponies  Thrive  on  Affection 

If  you  buy  a  foal  from  pasture  and 
right  off  its  mother,  it  will  probably 
be  homesick  for  a  few  days.  The  food 
will  be  strange,  too,  so  it  will  be  slow 
in  starting  to  eat.  Occasionally,  a  foal 
will  not  start  to  eat  for  several  days 
when  it  goes  to  a  strange  place.  The 
more  time  you  can  spend  with  it  and 


In  Winter,  ponies  need  daily  exer¬ 
cise  at  paddock.  Some  hay  can  be 
fed  here,  too. 


the  more  you  can  baby  it,  the  sooner 
it  will  get  back  on  feed.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  both  for  the  foal  and  the 
new  owner;  you  are  bound  to  worry 
about  it. 

Water  is  important.  During  the 
Summer  it  should  be  available  all  the 
time.  If  in  a  pail  or  tub,  change  it  at 
least  twice  daily.  Fresh  running 
water  is  best.  During  Winter,  if  it 
will  not  freeze,  keep  it  in  front  of 
the  ponies  at  all  times,  but  change  it 
twice  daily  and  wash  the  pails. 

Mineral  supplements  and  salt  are 
necessary.  During  Winter,  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  each  to  the  grain  once  a 
day.  During  Summer  when  the  ponies 
are  on  pasture,  provide  free-choice 
■  boxes  of  each  at  pasture.  We  prefer 
loose  salt;  a  pony’s  tongue  will  get 
sore  if  it  licks  very  much.  Often  one 
will  stop  licking  a  block  before  its 


While  pasture  is  required  by  all  ponies,  unless  it  is  very  good  it  may 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  grain. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


At  pasture  in  Summer,  a  pony  will 
consume  more  than  a  pound  of 
special  minerals. 


system  gets  all  it  needs.  If  the  salt 
is  loose  in  the  box,  he  can  get  what 
he  wants.  We  prefer  to  feed  salt  and 
minerals  separately,  too;  some  ponies 
want  more  of  one  than  the  other. 
They  are  apt  to  stop  taking  a  mixture 
when  they  get  what  they  crave  of  the 
one  they  want  least.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  ponies  will  eat  over  a  pound  of 
minerals  apiece. 

Fun  of  Raising  a  Foal 


Mares  are  most  apt  to  settle  after 
they  have  been  on  pasture  for  a  few 
weeks.  Do  not  try  to  breed  them  be¬ 
fore  the  Summer  they  are  two  years 
of  age.  It  is  just  as  well  to  wait  until 
the  Summer  they  are  three.  Two-year- 
olds  are  often  difficult  to  get  settled. 
If  your  mare  has  never  had  a  foal 
and  is  over  12,  you  may  have  diffi¬ 
culty.  A  hormone  shot  by  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  may  help. 


Out  of  Character 

Sometimes  he’ll  tackle  the  dishes, 
(A  business  that’s  not  a  man’s), 
But  he’ll  always  find  a  good  excuse 
For  leaving  the  pots  and  pans! 

S.  Schlitzer 


It  is  hard  to  tell  when  a  mare  is  in 
season  if  you  have  only  one  pony. 
The  best  thing  is  to  take  her  to  the 
farm  where  she  will  be  bred  and 
leave  her  there.  She  can  be  teased 
until  she  comes  into  heat  and  then 
be  bred  at  the  proper  times.  We  leave 
mares  for  three  weeks  after  they 
have  been  bred,  too.  Then  we  can 
check  to  see  if  they  come  back  in 
heat,  and  breed  them  a  second  time 
if  necessary.  This  is  a  more  certain 
way  of  getting  the  mare  settled.  You 
will  have  to  pay  board  as  well  as  the 
stud  fee,  but,  if  it  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  getting  a  foal  and  not 
getting  one,  it  is  well  worth  the 
extra  cost.  •  E.  T.  Latting 


Growth  of  Tree  Farms 

Almost  3,000  more  farms  were  cer¬ 
tified  as  “tree  farms”  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  There  are  now  13,935 
cohering  more  than  48  million  acres. 
The  Tree  Farm  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  American  Forest  Products 
Industries  with  the  cooperation  of 
state  colleges  of  agriculture.  In  it, 
landowners  follow  beneficial  forestry 
and  woodland  practices  in  producing 
timber  as  a  crop.  Not  only  are  their 
farms  felt  to  benefit  in  income,  but 
the  nation’s  forestry  resources— and 
wildlife,  recreation,  water  and  soil, 
too — are  preserved  and  protected. 

New  York  State  gained  16  tree 
farms  last  year;  its  103  cover  76,000 
acres.  The  Northeast  has  a  total  of 
1>353  tree  farms. 

April  18,  1959 


3  all-new  tools 


to  make 


hay 


There’s  big  news  this  year  in  haymaking !  Allis-Chalmers  is  introducing  three 
new,  faster,  smoother-working  hay  tools. 

First  is  the  rugged,  no-pitman  Model  80-R,  tractor-mounted  mower  with 
Twin-Wheel  balanced  drive.  Smooth,  fast  action,  cuts  cleaner  and  quieter. 

Second,  the  super-smooth,  tractor-mounted  No.  77  parallel-bar  rake  moves 
hay  a  shorter  distance  from  swath  to  windrow  .  .  .  saves  more  leaves. 

Third,  the  No.  10  Model  Roto-Baler  rolls  hay  into  leafy,  weather- 
resistant  round  bales— non-stop. 

Now  you  can  make  better  hay  . . .  faster.  Save  the  leafy,  nutritious  goodness 
for  more  livestock  gains  .  .  .  increase  production  and  profits.  Ask  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  how  these  new  tools  help  you  make  first-choice  hay. 
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Mew  Mower  !  The  80-R  brings  you  new  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  no-pitman  mower.  It  has  Twin-Wheel 
drive  and  new  bridge-built  frame  for  maximum 
strength  and  rigidity.  Glides  through  heaviest  hay 
—  cuts  faster,  cleaner.  Quick-attaches  to  A-C  trac¬ 
tors.  Trail-type  No.  7  mower  fits  all  make  tractors. 


New  Rake!  The  new  No.  77  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  the  popular  parallel-bar  rakes.  Attaches  to 
Allis-Chalmers  tractors  with  Snap-Coupler  hitch 
and  is  hydraulically  lifted  and  lowered.  Where 
tedding  is  wanted  as  well  as  raking,  use  the  trail- 
type  No.  7.  Operates  with  all  make  tractors. 


New  No.  10  Model  ROTO-BALER!  Offers 

all  the  advantages  of  weather-resistant  round 
bales  .  .  .  with  non-stop  operation.  Companion  to 
the  standard  model — lowest-priced,  big-capacity 
baler  on  the  market. 


Make  the  BIG  MOVE 
to  More  Profit! 


Roto-Baler,  Twin-Wheel  and  Snap-Coupler  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


LISTEN!  Farm  news, 

markets,  music!  “National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour ”  NBC  radio. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 
HEREFORD  SALE 


RATCLIFFE  HICKS  ARENA, 

College  of  Agriculture,  Univ.  of  Conn. 

Storrs,  Connecticut 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  25,  1959 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  RIGHT  KIND  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 


An  Opportunity  to  Buy  Herd  Replacements  or  Herd  Foundation  Stock 
Selling  Horned  and  Polled  Herefords  —  All  of  Popular  Bloodlines 
5  BULLS  READY  for  SERVICE  •  40  OPEN  and  BRED  FEMALES 

All  Consignments  are  NEW  ENGLAND  BRED  and  RAISED 
Sale  to  be  held  rain  or  shine  undercover  in  the  Arena 


Fop  Catalogs  and  Information  Write  — 

ROBERT  B.  BRUCE,  Sale  Manager, 

45  -  AYRSHTRES  -  45 


SHELBURNE,  VERMONT 

NEW  ENGLAND  - 


SELL  ON  MAY  7th  at  12:30  P.M. 

’59  GRAND  NATIONAL  SALE 
at  the  Fasig  Tipton  Sale  Barn, 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


Farmers  Angus  Sale 

MAY  16,  1959 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 


Sale  includes  a  more  impressive  offering  of 
Type,  Production  and  Show  Winning  animals 
than  ever  before. 

Features  Include: 

The  Jr.  Champion  bull  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  2nd 
at  Waterloo  &  Chicago;  yearling  daughter 
of  the  great  "Roberta”  with  1010  Fat,  2x 
305  days;  daughter  of  ‘Excellent’  Royal 
Winter  Fair  Grand  Champion. 

12  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers  — 
24  Bred  Heifers  —  8  Calves 
and  Yearlings  —  1  Bull 


40  Breeding  Females 
2  Herd  Sires 
Good  Foundation  Angus 

For  Catalogs  Write  — 

JOHN  MORGAN,  Sales  Manager 
Hartland,  Vermont 

BEEF  CATTLE 


HEALTH  —  All  Bang’s  certified,  Calf.  Vacc., 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  Shipping  Fever  within  30  days  of 
sale  date. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass'n, 

BOX  96,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 

ALL  DAY  PUBLIC  SALE 
Saturday,  May  2  — 
Mount  Hybia  Farms 

%-Mile  North  of  Route  30  at  west 
end  of  Wrightsville,  York  County,  Pa. 
45  REG.  BROWN  SWISS 


Best  blood  lines,  excellent  dairy  type 
and  production.  Records  up  to  18,000 
milk  785  fat.  The  best  you’ll  see  any¬ 
where.  Selling  regardless  of  price  — 
farm  is  sold. 

1,000  GALLON  MILK  TANK 

Tank  is  almost  new.  Also,  4  hanging 
type  DeLaval  milker  units.  Also,  all 
modern  farm  equipment. 


SALE  AT  9:30  A.M. 


Paul  Sanger,  Auctioneer 
1020  Chestnut  Street 


LEBANON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


How  to  Succeed  in  Modern  Dairying 
I  . .  „  Start  a  GUERNSEY  HERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
917  Main  St..  Peterborough.  N.  H. 


WANTED 


\\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  *e 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Pont.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BREb  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Btnos  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEV _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-  H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOH  A  Rl  E,  NEW  YORK 
_ PHONE:  3-7107 _ 

HEREFORD  H  El  FERS— WE’RE  PROUD  OF  THEM 
They  Are  the  Kind  That  Will  Make  Progress  for  You. 
Also  Young  Herd  Sires.  Come  And  See  Them. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone:  Groton  31 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BULLS  ANY  AGE  —  EXCELLENT  BLOODLINES 
WINDYHILL  FARMS, 

CINCINNATUS,  NEW  YORK,  CORTLAND  CO. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  O.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

-  BEEF  CATTLE  - 

Herd  Dispersal:  Registered  Polled  Herefords.  Herd 
Sire,  4  years  old.  Beau  Perfect,  Model  Russell  breed¬ 
ing.  100%  dehorner,  pedigree  clean.  Three  yearling 
bulls.  Five  cows  with  calves,  two  cows  due  soon. 
One  Heifer.  FISNERS  POLLED  HEREFORDS. 

SHEPHERD  RD.,  W I  LLI A  MSP  N,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5222 

AUCTION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE:  Over  100  Angus 
and  Hereford  Breeding  and  Feeder  Cattle.  Three  Bulls. 
Breeding  Cattle  sold  per  head.  Feeder  Cattle  sold 
per  pound  according  to  weight  and  grade. 
SALE  1:00  P.  M.,  SATURDAY,  MAY  9, 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 
Sponsored  by  Eastern  N.  Y.  Beef  Improvement  Project 


-  HEREFORDS  - 

Come,  See  and  Buy  from  the  Best  Bloodlines:  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers:  Herd  Sires.  Sensibly  Priced. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  GROTON  31 


HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  OR  CALL 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone^  Franklin  419 
Evenings:  Franklin  1122  or  1643 


-  FORTY  PUREBRED  HEREFORDS  - 

HILL&  DALE  FARM,  NEW  SALEM,  NEW  YORK 


rarest-  us 


GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’* 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


YORKSHIRES: 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires: 

Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N  —  Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed. 
National  Champion  of  1958  and  the  recent  Senior  Spring  Champion 
in  All  American  contest.  His  Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin  in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Nebraska  and  Reserve  Grand  at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6 — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithless  David  14th — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Ramaco  Mainstay — The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard — The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Imported  English  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS,  ETC. 
TELEPHONE,  WRITE  OR  VISIT  OUR  FARM 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager _ Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


BERKSHIRES: 


""ALWAYS  FRESH  WATER  -  AUTOMATICALLY! 

DAISY  HOG  WATERERS 

Thirsty  hogs  eat  up  your  hog  profits!  With 
DAISY  Hog  Waterers,  hogs  always  have  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  .  .  . 

/  gain  faster  on  less  feed!  Models  for  barrel, 

I  tank  or  pressure  system.  Heater  attachment  for 
j  winter.  See  your  dealer  or  send  for  FREE  litera- 
l  ture  and  surprising  low  prices. 

J,  QUINN  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS,  Dept.  245,  Boone, 


Livestock  Markets 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  April  3  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  645.  Good  dairy  heifers  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  $23-23.40,  Standard  $22-22.90,  Commmer- 
cial  $19-22,  Utility  $16.60.  Good  slaughter 
cows  $21-22,  Standard  $19.50-21,  Commercial 
$18-19.75,  Utility  $17-18,  Cutters  $15.80-16.90, 
Canners  $15  and  down.  Good  slaughter  bulls 
$25-26.80,  Commercial  $24-25,  Utility  $21-23.60, 
Cutters  $16-21. 

Calves:  1,876.  Prices  per  head:  Prime  veals 
$105-125,  Choice  $80-91,  Good  $70-80,  Stand¬ 
ard  $60-70,  Utility  $47-58.  Culls  $4.00-40;  Bobs 
over  100  lbs.  $28-38,  top  $44,  80-100  lbs.  $21- 
27,  60-80  lbs.  $12.50-21,  under  60  lbs.  $11  and 
down. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  April  6,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  452.  Several  Choice  830/1,040-lb. 
steers  $28.75-29,  Good  950/1,100-lb.  $27.50; 

Good  740/800-lb.  steers  and  heifers  $26.25- 
26.50.  Commercial  and  Standard  dairy-type 
cows  $19.50-20.50,  Utility  and  Cutter  $18-19, 
Canner  $15.50-17.50,  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $16.50- 
18;  Good  dairy  heifers  $23-24,  Commercial 
$20-22,  Utility  $17-19.  Canner  and  Cutter  $15- 
18.  Utility  sausage  bulls  $25-26,  Cutter  $23-24, 
Canner  $20-22. 

Calves:  450.  Bulk  of  Choice  and  Prime  $38- 
40,  Medium  to  Good  $32-37,  heavy  bobs  $24- 
28,  light  $22  down. 

Hogs:  567.  Mixed  lots  U.  S.  No.  1  and  2 
butchers  180-230  lbs.  $17.25-17.75,  top  $18; 
No.  2  and  3  $16.75-17.25,  No.  1  and  3  butch¬ 
ers  weighing  240-290  lbs.  $15.25-16.50;  Good 
and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $12.25-14.25; 
Good  boars  under  600  lbs.  mostly  $9.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  630.  Choice  wooled 
handyweight  lambs  $21.75-22,  Good  to  Choice 
$21-21.50,  Choice  heavyweights  $21.50-21.75; 
Choice  shorn  handyweight  lambs  $20.50-21; 
wooled  sheep  $9.00-11,  shorn  $7.50-9.50. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op’s  auction,  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  March  30,  per  cwt.:  Choice  steers  $28.50- 
30.70,  Good  $27-28.50,  Standard  $25-27,  Utility 

t 23.50-25;  Standard  dairy-type  heifers  $22- 
3.70,  Utiilty  $20.50-22.  Commercial  dairy- 
type  cows  $20.50-21.40,  Utility  $19-20.50,  Cut¬ 
ter  $17.50-19  Canner  $16-17.50;  Commerc'al 
bulls  $25-25.40,  Utility  $23.50-25,  Cutter  $21.50- 
23.50.  Prime  calves  $42-44,  Choice  $38-42, 
Good  $35-38.  Standard  $32-35;  110-115  lbs. 

$25-33,  100-105  lbs.  $24-30,  90-95  lbs.  $23.50-28, 
80-85  $23-26,  70-75  $21-24,  60-65  lbs.  $19-22.50. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  $17.50-17.90,  No.  2 
175/240-lb.  $17-17.50,  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $16.50- 
17;  over  250  lbs.  $16-17.25;  sows  of  all  weights 
$13.50-15.50. 

Choice  lambs  $22-22.70,  Good  $21-22;  sheep 
$8.00-12. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $280-345, 
handling  cows  $260-322,  fresh  $202-280,  milk¬ 
ers  $185-260;  close  first-calf  heifers  $235-310, 
bred  $175-282,  open  $130-235;  service  bulls 
$110-205.  537  head  of  cattle  were  sold,  609 
calves,  236  swine  and  452  sheep  and  lambs. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

April  24  —  Annual  meeting  of 
American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society, 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

April  25  —  National  All-Female 
Milking  Shorthorn  Sale,  Springfield, 
Missouri. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Mechanization  Around  the 

Farmstead 

By  Karl  D.  Butler 

•  Our  Products  Please  Our 

Customers — But  Do  We? 

By  Jim  Roe 

•  Can  the  Family  Farm  Survive 

in  a  Mass  Production 
World? 

By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

•  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Potash, 

plus  Trace  Elements 

By  N.  F.  Childers 

•  Weather  and  the  Fruit 

Grower 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  The  Soybean  Story 

By  John  L.  Gerwig 

•  Keep  the  Cows  from  Bloating 

By  R.  W.  Dougherty 

•  By-product  Feeds  for  the 

Stock 

By  Ernest  G.  Grant 

•  Successful  Growing  of 

Turkeys 

By  G.  H.  Thacker 

•  Grass  Silage  Is  Good  Feed 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


-  FEEDER  PIGS  - 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  •  INDIANA,  PENNA 
MAY  I,  1959  —  10:00  O’CLOCK  (A.  M  ) 
ALL  BREEDS  •  CROSS-BREEDS 

Culled  —  Sorted  —  Veterinary  Inspected 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  FEW  OR  A  7,000  GOOD-DOINr 
PIGS,  COME  TO  THE  —  U 

INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
WESTERN  PENNA  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASS’N 
RUFFSDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRY  BAIR,  Publicity 


SWINE 


MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 

April  20 — 700  PIGS — Caroline  Sales  Co.  Denton,  Md. 
May  14  —  1,000  PIGS  —  Baltimore  Livetsock  Auction 
Market,  West  Friendship,  Ml 
June  15 — 700  PIGS — Caroline  Sales  Co..  Denton,  Md! 
Graded,  disease-free  nigs,  eligible  for  interstate  shin, 
ment.  MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 

HAMPSHIRFS  — 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiencv 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS 

BOX  718.  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  ~ 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock' 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co..  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  1.  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y* 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE:  6,  8, 
10  Weeks  Old.  Truck  Delivery  on  50  or  More. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EMerson  9-9543 

—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
READY  TO  USE.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS,  BIG 
TYPE,  MORE  LEAN  MEAT,  LARGE  HERD 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  FOR  SALE  - 

WEANLING  BOARS  and  GILTS,  BRED  GILTS 
and  BREEDING  BOARS.  ELMER  KOPP, 

REINHOLDS  1,  PENNA.  Phone:  Denver  AN  7-5677 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 

SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS  &  WEANLING 
BOARS  and  GILTS 

CERTIFIED  BREEDING  &  MEAT  CHAMPIONS 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS,  AKRON,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  1,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324  -  N  Y,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

40  BRED  EWES,’ 22  '  YEA  RUNGS?  T  RAM  4  yrs.  old 
ANDREW  PASTOR,  MADISON,  OHIO 

THIRTY-TWO  PURE  BRED  LAMBING  FOR  SALE 
CELIA  CONKLIN, 

WILLSEYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

A  few  yearling  DORSET  rams  left  for  sale  for  farmers 
who  need  a  good  sire  for  their  ewes  for  Fall  lambing. 
TAUNTON  HILL  FARM,  Newton,  Conn.  Tel.GA  6-4333 

DOGS 


—  WHY  WALK  FOR  THE  COWS?  — 
OUR  DOGS  WILL  BRING  THEM  HOME  ALONE. 
TRAINED,  $35.00;  PUPS,  $12.00. 
CREEKSIDE  KENNELS, 

BEARDSLEY,  MINNESOTA 


-  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - - 

CHAMPION  SIRED.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
HUNTING  —  SHOW  STOCK 
J.  MC  GOVERN. 

660  ROLLING  GRE  E  N  DRIVE. _ B  ETH  E  L  PARK,  PA. 

FOR  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACTABI LITY.  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  <  1 3"- 1 6").  It’s  the 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARR0N, 
MELODYLANE  KENN ELS,  CH ESTERT0 WN,  N.JY. 
YEAR  OLD  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  —  MALE.  REG. 
Red  Fawn.  Pet.  To  a  Good  Home  $75.  ERNEST 
BRENON,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.  Sunset  2-0937 

-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - - 

FROM  HEEL-DRIVING  PARENTS.  ALL  AGES 
SYDNEY  PETERS.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  Phone:  53-WI 


-  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - — 

FINE  IN  THE  FIELD,  FRIENDLY  AT  HOME 
A.  K.  C.  LEO  PELTON, 

ROUTE  98,  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale.  Pa..  Phone:  4-7664 


___________  SPORTSMEN  -- 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  tree.  SM0KEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  (Distemper 
ing  insrtuetions.  Males,  females,  spayed  females, 
vaccinated).  Guaranteed  heelers,  year's  trial.  Train- 

HIGHVIEW  KENNEL?,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


POMERANIANS:  Registered  Pets,  Breedes,  Puppies. 
Stud  Service.  S.  VIRGIL  TREMBLAY, 

262  W.  UNION  ST..  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

COLLIES  —  A.  K.  C.  PUPS.  CHAMPION  SIRED. 
Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Phone:  LA  4-3628 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  —  From  Certified  Working 
Parents.  ARTHUR  ALLEN,  MCLEANSBORO.  ILL. 
BIRD  DOGS  THAT  PLEASE.  Any  Age.  Reasonable. 
LOWER  FORTY  RANCH.  Rt.  8,  M  EM  PH  IS,  TEN  N. 


CHINCHILLAS 


FUR  OF  THE  FUTURE 


A  FEW  PAIR  OF  YOUNG  CHINCHILLAS.  READY 
Bred.  $75-$  1 50  Pair.  Ancestors  Blue  Ribbon  StocK. 
BOX  372.  PALMER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

—  FINEST  CHINCHILLA  DRESSING  (Tanning)  — 
Only  $1.50  per  pelt.  Frozen  carcasses  pelted  5 U  t its . 
20,000  Chinchillas  experience  in  refrigeration ^  priming 
.  .  .  proof  of  dependability.  BREATH  0’  HEAVEN 
3403  EDISON,  BAKERSFIELD.  CALIFORNIA 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  — r~7 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA- 

RABBITS  WANTED  —  N.  Z.  W.  DOES  4  to  5 1  Lbs. 
$1.75  each  delivered  to  —  PETER  Fl|NN> 
160  ONTARIO  ST.,  ALBANY,  NEW  Y_0R£ 


SQUIRRELS 


OR  SALE:  Breed  Red  Squirrels,  Chipmunks,  Flying 
quirreis.  Stamp.  Balch  Squirrel  Farm,  Castleton, 
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a  Forage  Blower 
for  less  than 

$40000  FOB. 


KOGLS’  K-30  hopper  blower 

Another  Kools  FIRST  ...  A  compact, 
streamlined  Forage  Blower  for  use 
with  side  unloading  wagons  and 
portable  drag  elevators.  Complete 
with  — 

•  Hopper  Auger— to  prevent 
bridging. 

•  Big  Jacobsen  "Flywheel"  Fan. 

•  Shred  Knives  to  eliminate 
wedging,  (for  wilted  hay 
and  mow  drying) 

These,  plus  all  of  the  high  capacity 
features  of  the  regular  Kools  K-20 
Feeder  Type  Blower.  Ask  your  Kools 
Dealer  for  a  demonstration,  or 
write  .  .  . 

Distributed  by: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 

APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


What's  the 


CHEAPEST  Silo 
you  can  buy? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  silo 
that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you  is  actually 
the  “cheapest”  silo  you 
can  buy!  A  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  makes 
more  money  for  you  in 
TWO  WAYS: 

1  It  produces  finer,  more 
nutritious  feed  for  your 
herd — and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  system 
that  can  save  you  time, 
labor  and  dollars. 

2  It’s  built  to  last  longer 
— saves  you  repair  and 
maintenance  bills  be¬ 
cause  of  Craine  high- 
quality  concrete  and 
advanced  silo  design. 

GET  THE  FACTS,  mail 
the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  —  see  why  Craine  is 
your  best  concrete  buy! 

your  farm  deserves  A  .  .  . 


r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


J  Address . 

OUR  57TH  YEAR  ---- 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-429 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 


I  Name 


OPERATIONS  IN  THE 
FARM  WOODLOT 


Chest-nuts  in  Connect-scut- 

John  E.  Willefsky  of  Middlebury, 
Conn.,  today  has  48  healthy  chestnut 
trees  despite  the  general  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  species  by  blight  40  years 
ago.  And  they  are  bearing.  Last  year, 
he  gathered  a  half  bushel  of  shucked 
chestnuts. 

Of  the  dwarf  variety,  the  trees 
have  a  maximum  height  and  spread 
of  about  20  feet.  The  nut  has  the 
same  pleasant  chew  and  taste  as  the 
old-time  chestnuts. 

For  planting,  Willefsky  merely 
pushes  the  seed  nut  into  the  ground 
and  covers  it  with  leaves  from  any 
tree  except  oak;  leaves  of  the  oak 
are  too  acid,  he  claims.  Because 
squirrels  take  the  seed  unless  it  is 
protected,  he  places  a  box  over  it 
until  well  germinated.  Six  years 
elapse  between  planting  of  the  seed 
and  first  appearance  of  nuts,  Willef¬ 
sky  reports.  R.  Zagoren 


New  Interest  in  Beech 

Japan’s  success  in  making  and 
marketing  American  period  furniture 
out  of  beech  lumber  has  rekindled 
northeast  lumbermen’s  interest  in  the 
species.  The  Vermont  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  at  Norwich  Uni¬ 
versity,  describing  the  beech  as  “one 
of  the  most  neglected  trees  of  the 
northeastern  hardwood  forests,”  says 
that  it  may  be  headed  for  “new  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.”  Lumber  proces¬ 
sors  and  lumbermen’s  associations 
have  already  met  twice  this  year  to 
explore  wider  utilization  of  this 
plentiful,  but  often  scorned,  wood. 

Beech  has  been  bypassed  in  recent 
years  in  favor  of  maple,  yellow  birch, 
oak  and  cherry,  according  to  the 
Bureau.  New  York  and  Vermont  for¬ 
ests  are  believed  to  contain  some 
two  billion  standing,  board  feet  of 
beech,  a  quarter  of  the  entire  U.  S. 
supply. 


Buying  Pulpwoad  by  Weight 

A  major  paper  manufacturer  in 
Ohio  is  purchasing  unpeeled  mixed 
hardwoods  on  a  weight,  instead  of 
volume,  basis.  Early  in  1957  its  wood 
department  put  away  the  scaling 
sticks  and  since  then,  it  has  weighed 
17,000  truckloads.  Experience  in  all 
seasons  has  shown  that  weather  has 
little  effect  on  weight  per  unit.  Rain, 
snow  and  mud  cause  negligible 
weight  increases. 

Weighing  eliminates  human  error, 
is  faster,  and  both  producer  and 
buyer  are  pleased.  Also,  well-trim¬ 
med  wood  brings  a  better  price  by 
weight,  and  Ohio  pulpwood  producers 
seem  to  like  the  procedure. 

J.  Krill 


Remoye  the  D-Trees 

“Spare  the  axe  and  spoil  the 
woods,”  is  how  the  forester  of  a 
major  pulp-paper  manufacturer  de¬ 
scribes  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  thin  the  farm  woodlot.  Remove 
the  “D-trees”,  he  urges,  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  growing  space  for  more 
valuable  specimens.  Stands  as  young 
as  15  years  benefit  from  thinning,  he 
claims;  it  is  an  important  and  prof¬ 
itable  practice.  Call  it  thinning  or 
culling,  he  advises,  but  begin  by  re¬ 
moving  these  D-trees:  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  the  diseased,  the  deformed, 
the  dwarfed  and  the  downed. 


will  shred! 


WOOD’S  ALL-JOB  MODEL  80 

Brush  clearing,  high  speed  pasture  clipping,  fine 
mowing,  straw  and  stubble  shredding,  your  Model 
80  is  never  idle.  Twin  blades  cut  6%  ft.  swath. 
Rear  mounted  and  pull  type  available.  Over,  23,000 
80’s  in  use  all  over  the  world. 


WOOD’S  60B  BRUSH-BULL 

Built  like  a  tank!  Shreds  brush  5"  in  diameter.  Wi* 
thick  crossbar,  % "  steel  frame,  Vis"  deck  plate, 
all  welded  construction.  Rear  mounted  and  pull 
type.  Single  blade  cuts  5  ft.  swath  Weight:  830 
lbs.  with  skids.  Built  for  the  toughest  job  as  well  as 
general  mowing  and  shredding  work. 


Anything  you’ll  drive 
the  tractor  through . . 

WOOD'S 

ROTARY 


WOOD'S  BALE  BUSTER 

Self-feeding  —  and  the 
straw  comes  out  light  and 
fluffy.  Low  cost,  eosy  to 
load,  and  completely  porta¬ 
ble.  Move  it  wherever  you 
want  it. 


WOOD’S  SHEAR  MILL 

Controlled  dustless  feed 
grinding.  One  simple  adjust¬ 
ment  to  change  from  ear 
corn  to  oats  without  stopping 
the  machine.  Cuts  time — 
cuts  labor  — cuts  cost. 


30  MODELS  AND  SIZES  TO 


MODEL  42  3-1/2  ft.  swath 


CHOOSE  FROM -ONE.  TWO  AND  THREE  BLADES  MOUNTED  AND  PULL  TYPE. 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG  CO.  25904  South  4th  Street,  Oregon,  Illinois 
SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  OF  TRACTOR  POWERED  ROTARY  MOWER  SHREDDERS 


Distributed  by  — 

242  FRENCH  STREET, 


GATH  AND  HERMS 

BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEFTOVAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle 
which  results  in  abortions  drop  and 
in  milk  production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  464-A,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


'fe/mEVER 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


M 


Ji 


I 


4 


Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator ,  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3962  MORTON,  ILL. 


for  crop  spraying 

weed  and  insect  control 


for  dozens  of 
farm  uses 


TRACTOR 


Hypro 

from  s350l)to,94!l> 


When  your  sprayer  pump 
needs  replacement, 
choose  America’s  most 
dependable ...  an  effici¬ 
ent,  long-lasting  HYPRO 
pump. 

"TO 

Many  fanners  keep  a  spare. 


5  sizes 

5  to  80  GPM 
pressures  to  350  Ibs.l 


Hypro  Roller  Pumps  with  either  nylon  or  buna-N 
(rubber)  rollers  outlast  all  others  in  agricultural 
use,  handle  water,  oil,  even  suspensions  of  wet- 
table  powders,  write  for  a  catalog  today. 

I - - - - - 

■  HYPRO  Engineering,  Inc. 

•  700  -  39th  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  21,  Minn. 

I  Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  pumps  for  farm  use. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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A  Bill  That  Merits  the  Governor’s  Approval 


COMMENT  has  already  been  made  in  these 
columns  on  this  year’s  quiet  along  the 
Upper  Hudson  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
milk.  In  the  uncustomary  quiet,  however,  that 
long-famous  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  has  man¬ 
aged,  for  the  second  time  in  two  successive 
years,  to  find  its  way  to  the  Governor’s  desk. 

Section  258-c  has  been  on  New  York’s  stat¬ 
ute  books  since  1934.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
almost  unlimited  power  is  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  to  grant  or  deny  the 
license  application  of  a  milk  dealer,  a  dairy 
cooperative,  or  a  producer-dealer.  His  de¬ 
cision  is  based  on  his  opinion  whether  or  not 
the  market  to  be  served  by  the  new  dealer 
is  already  adequately  served  by  existing  deal¬ 
ers  or  that  the  issuance  of  a  license  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  original  theory  behind  this  law  was 
that,  by  restricting  competition,  there  would 
be  less  retail  price-cutting  by  dealers  and 
therefore  higher  returns  to  producers.  To 
whatever  extent  this  philosophy  may  have 
been  justified  in  the  middle  1930’s,  it  does  not 
and  cannot  serve  any  worth-while  purpose 
today,  either  for  producers  or  for  consumers. 
Actually,  it  works  against  the  best  interests 


Machines  for  the  Forage  Fields 

THE  post-war  revolution  in  haymaking  is 
certainly  not  over.  But  there  is  a  lull  in 
the  introduction  of  major  machines,  and  the 
smaller  equipment  seems  now  to  be  having  its 
day.  Study  of  the  1959  equipment  shown  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  this  issue  will  reveal  that 
remarkable  progress  is  being  made  in  adapta¬ 
tion  and  development  of  very  economical  ma¬ 
chines.  The  return  of  the  tedder,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  crimpers  and  crushers,  elongation  of 
the  cutter  bar,  self-sharpening,  multi-purpose 
and  two-way  harvesters,  convenient  blowers 
and  elevators — all  these  have  come  to  the  fore 
in  more  timely  and  efficient  harvest  of  high 
quality  forage. 

There  are  plenty  of  major  new  models,  too. 
The  self-propelled  balers  and  bale  throwers 
will  be  very  important  to  many  farms’  forage 
operations.  Yet  the  mark  of  the  machines  over¬ 
all  is  the  refinement  they  bring  to  forage  hand¬ 
ling.  The  expenditure  not  necessarily  of  $2,500 
but  of  $500  or  $700  now  not  only  speeds  and 
economizes  the  roughage  job,  it  adds  much  to 
quality. 

And  quality  of  roughage  becomes  more  and 
more  important.  Cornell  University  recently 
showed  that,  for  a  30-cow  dairy  herd  producing 
an  average  of  40  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  daily, 
bud-cut  hay  saved  $170  per  month  on  grain 
costs  over  bloom-cut;  the  figure  went  to  $250 
when  the  comparison  was  with  seed-stage-cut 
hay.  Of  course,  the  day  for  the  big  field  de¬ 
hydrator  may  come  to  northeast  forage  fields, 
and  a  day  for  pelleting  and  watering,  too.  But 
Cornell,  for  instance,  finds  the  latter  presently 
impractical  and  has  discontinued  work  on  it. 
So  for  this  year,  at  least,  there  may  be  reduced 
attention  to  mechanical  giants  for  forage  fields. 

Crop  driers  are  making  the  advantages  of 
current  machines  even  greater,  and  the  trend 
is  toward  refinement  of  forage  harvesting.  Per¬ 
fection  is  certainly  on  the  way,  and  both 
cows  and  dairymen  will  derive  benefits. 

Overproduction  in  Broilers — 
and  in  Eggs ,  Too 

“It’s  cheaper  to  put  a  slice  of  bread  between 
two  slices  of  chicken  than  to  make  the  traditional 
sandwich”. 

HEN  this  type  of  comment  comes  from 
a  poultry  dealer,  the  broiler  industry 
may  finally  realize  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  producers’  price  pro¬ 
tests  are  too  often,  and  too  casually,  shrugged 
off  by  dealers  and  processors.  It  is  even  more 
unfortunate  that  the  producer’s  side  of  the 
picture  hardly  ever  finds  a  sympathetic  audi¬ 
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of  both  producers  and  consumers.  Greater 
competition  would  stimulate  sales  in  fluid 
milk  which  brings  the  highest  return  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  greater  competition  would  tend 
to  keep  retail  consumer  prices  at  the  lowest 
possible  level. 

In  place  of  a  healthy  competition,  we  have 
a  stultifying  dealer  monopoly  that  exists  not 
only  in  the  city  but,  what  is  most  significant, 
in  the  country  as  well.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  new  milk  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  opened,  thus  giving  complete  legal 
protection  to  the  dealers  already  entrenched 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city.  Not  only 
does  such  a  practice  tend  to  legalize  mono¬ 
poly;  it  deliberately  encourages  inefficiency 
and  extravagance  in  dealer  operations. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  now  before 
Governor  Rockefeller — introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  McEwen  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
and  Assemblyman  Robert  Main  of  Franklin 
County — is  to  remove  the  monoply-breeding 
features  so  that,  if  an  applicant  for  a  milk 
dealer’s  license  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  that  he  is  financially  re¬ 
sponsible  and  that  adequate  health  standards 
will  be  maintained  by  him,  a  license  to  sell 
milk  in  a  specific  territory  will,  and  must, 


ence  among  consumers.  Now,  however,  even 
the  middleman  in  the  broiler  business  finds  his 
profit  pared  to  nothing. 

This  was  one  of  the  dominant  notes  sounded 
at  the  first  National  Broiler  Conference,  held 
in  Dallas  last  month.  Out  of  it  came  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  overproduction  is  the  “top  broiler 
problem”. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  effec¬ 
tive  merchandising  and  promotion,  but  the 
general  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  produc¬ 
tion  must  first  be  kept  in  line  with  market 
demands  if  chicken  is  to  be  priced  so  as  to 
return  a  normal  profit  to  everyone  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  A  resolution  was  adopted  pointing  to  the 
expected  expansion  in  excess  of  demand,  and 
urging  that  “all  members  be  aware  of  this  and 
do  what  seems  to  be  necessary  to  effect  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  production  and  consumption”. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  one  of  those  typically 
mealy-mouthed  resolutions  that  recognizes  a 
situation  but  fails  to  suggest  any  solution  other 
than  a  hope  that  everything  may  take  care  of 
itself  if  matters  are  allowed  to  drift.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  may  nevertheless  be  expressed  that  at 
least  the  problem — overproduction — is  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  evil  it  is.  The  next  logical  step  is 
the  one  that  everyone  scrupulously  avoids — 
how  to  control  production. 

That  some  rational  system  of  production  con¬ 
trols  will  be  applied  to  broilers — and  to  eggs, 
too,  seems  at  this  time  to  be  inevitable.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  the  industry  itself  to 
regulate  the  pattern  of  its  own  production  than 
to  be  weighted  permanently  with  the  heavy 
hand  of  government.  Just  as  in  business,  why 
not  in  agriculture?  Until  this  is  done,  the  two 
slices  of  chicken  may  continue  to  make  the 
cheaper  sandwich. 


Fence-Fixing  Time 

HIS  is  the  time  to  put  fences  into  shape 
for  the  coming  pasture  season.  Rainy  days 
— when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  accomplish 
any  other  outdoor  work — are  not  too  bad  for 
fixing  fence.  Posts  drive  easily,  and  there 
is  real  satisfaction  in  making  a  bad  day  pay. 
Getting  fences  firm  this  Spring  will  save  many 
cow-chasing  hours  and  gashed  udders  later 
this  Summer. 

Of  course,  fences  must  be  repaired  or  con¬ 
structed  regardless  of  weather.  If  the  cows  are 
going  to  zero-graze,  there  are  still  the  heifers 
to  confine.  For  them  it  may  be  even  more  im¬ 
portant:  once  loose  in  Summer,  they  go  quick¬ 
ly  beyond  either  holler  or  hearing. 

A  swing  of  the  sledge  atop  some  of  the  posts 
may  be  adequate  to  firm  a  whole  line.  The  guys 
may  merely  require  a  twist  or  a  turn  to  tighten 
the  fence;  re-setting  the  braces  may  do.  A  new 
post  here  and  there  may  serve,  but  all  the 


be  issued  to  him  by  the  Commissioner.  This 
is  sound  legislation  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  will  prove  to  be  sound  adminis¬ 
trative  practice  as  well  as  good  economics. 

The  20-year  record  of  both  political  parties 
in  respect  to  Section  258-c  is  a  sorry  one. 
When  the  Governor  was  a  Democrat,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  espoused  the  bill.  When  there  was 
a  switch  in  the  political  party  at  the  chief 
executive  level,  automatically  there  was  a 
similar  switch  in  the  legislative  support  for 
the  258-c  bill. 

Last  year,  a  Republican  legislature  passed 
the  bill,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Harri- 
man  without  explanation  or  message.  This 
year,  a  Republican  legislature  has  again  ap¬ 
proved  the  same  bill  with  only  one  “no”  vote 
in  both  houses.  The  bill  is  now  before  a  Re¬ 
publican  Governor. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  the  hope 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  golden  opportunity  to  do  much 
that  is  needed  for  the  dairy  industry.  The 
McEwen-Main  Bill  is  one  of  those  opportuni¬ 
ties,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important.  We 
urge  his  approval  of  the  bill  with  all  the 
force  at  our  command. 


staples  ought  to  be  slugged  in  or  replaced  by 
new.  Any  farmer  will  find  his  work  speeded 
and  improved  by  purchase  and  use  of  tools 
specifically  designed  for  handling  wire  and 
staples. 

For  new  barbed-wire  fences,  posts  are  gener¬ 
ally  spaced  12  to  14  feet  apart;  for  woven  wire, 
the  distance  can  run  to  16  feet.  For  both,  posts 
should  be  closer  on  curves.  Barbed  wire  is  usu¬ 
ally  first  strung  16  inches  above  the  ground 
and,  then,  for  three  strands,  16  inches  apart. 
In  four-strand  fences,  lines  are  generally  10 
inches  apart.  In  some  soils,  simple  sharpening 
of  wooden  fence  posts  may  make  them  drive 
as  easily  as  steel  posts.  In  others,  post-hole  dig¬ 
gers,  both  hand  and  powered,  will  be  of  defi¬ 
nite  use.  For  large  fence-building  operations, 
a  post-driving  attachment  for  the  tractor  will 
save  much  work. 

Regardless  of  how  the  posts  are  set,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  treated  with  an  effective 
wood  preserver  such  as  pentachlorophenol, 
creosote  or  copper  chromate.  All  wood-post 
fences  should  be  grounded  for  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  by  installation  of  a  special  wire  and 
rod  every  150  or  so  feet;  or  a  steel  fence  post 
may  be  substituted  for  a  wooden  one.  Special 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  safety 
of  electric  fences. 

If  good  fences  do  not  necessarily  make  good 
neighbors — we  think  they  help,  they  certainly 
keep  livestock  well  confined.  They  are  a  very 
essential  part  of  farm  production  when  haying, 
combining  and  ensiling  are  heavily  under  way. 
Good  fences  save  many  farm  hours. 


“He  sendeth  forth  springs  into  the  valleys: 
They  run  among  the  mountains.  They  give  drink 
to  every  beast  of  the  field.” — Psalms  104:10. 


The  minimum  standards  for  selection  of  cows 
in  the  Ayrshire  herd  recently  established  at 
Cornell  University  were  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
400  pounds  of  fat  on  2x  milking  as  two-year-olds 
and  type  classification  of  at  least  85  points. 
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SOILS  AND  CROPS 


Good  forage  seed 9  fertile  soil — 
and  control  of  weeds .  The  result? 

Success  with  Spring  Seedings 


By  S.  N.  FERTIG 


ANNUAL  and  perennial  forage 
crops  are  very  important  to 
agriculture  in  the  Northeast. 
Used  for  hay,  pasture,  and  silage, 
and  grown  on  more  than  22  million 
acres,  they  are  the  backbone  of  our 
feed  supply  for  livestock. 

Weeds  are  the  major  problem  in 
producing  top  quality  forage  crops. 
They  reduce  crop  yields,  require  ad¬ 
ditional  labor,  and  lower  farm  pro¬ 
duct  quality.  These  troublesome  ones 
are  of  particular  concern:  yellow 
rocket,  horse  nettle,  milkweed,  bed- 
straw,  white  cockle,  chickweed,  grass¬ 
leaved  stitchwort,  yellow  dock,  Cana¬ 
da  thistle,  dandelion,  cinquefoil,  nar¬ 
row-leaved  plantain,  bull  thistle,  and 
quack  grass  —  they  rob  northeast 
farmers  of  about  $100  million  in  for¬ 
age  crops  every  year.  Forage  stands 
are  usually  the  weediest  fields  on  the 
farm.  When  the  hay  is  harvested, 
sometimes  as  much  as  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  are  unpalata¬ 
ble  weeds. 

The  weed  problem  starts  when  the 
first  furrow  is  turned  to  establish  the 
forage  seeding,  and  it  does  not  end 
until  the  last  furrow  is  turned  for 
another  crop — actually  it  just  starts 
over  again.  Because  weeds  in  forage, 
hay  and  pasture  are  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  the  problem  of  weed  control  be¬ 
comes  more  serious  each  year.  The 
big  question  is:  What  practices  will 
reduce  losses  from  weeds  in  forage 
crops? 

Good  Quality  Seed  Is  Important 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  good 
quality  forage  seed;  it  should  be  free 
of  contaminating  weeds.  Many  of  our 
most  common  weeds  are  spread  in 
poor  forage  seed.  “One  year’s  seeding 
means  seven  years’  weeding”  should 
not  apply  for  1959.  The  purchase  of 
seed  from  a  neighbor  may  seem  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  all  kinds  of  weed  seeds 
may  lurk  in  the  bag,  ready  to  grow 
and  take  over  when  the  crop  is 
planted.  Home  cleaning  is  seldom 
satisfactory,  the  job  should  be  done 
by  a  seedsman  with  adequate  equip¬ 
ment.  A  sample  of  oats  taken  from 
a  New  York  farmer’s  grain  drill  last 
year  contained  a  total  of  2,624  weed 


seeds  per  pound  of  oats.  At  a  seeding 
rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  this 
farmer  was  planting  167,936  weed 
seeds  per  acre,  or  about  four  weed 
seeds  per  square  foot.  This  happens 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  the  North¬ 
east  every  Spring.  Adapted  varieties, 
high  in  germination  and  low  in  weed 
seed,  cost  more  to  produce  and  must 
sell  for  more.  But  the  price  of  the 
best  forage  seed  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  which  goes  into  producing 
a  silo  of  quality  silage  or  a  mow  of 
choice,  green,  leafy  hay.  Plant  clean 
forage  seed. 

Preparation  of  the  Seed  Bed 

Many  weeds  are  present  on  nearly 
evei’y  farm,  and  it  is  only  good  cult¬ 
ural  practice  that  keeps  them  in 
check.  The  more  that  are  killed  be¬ 
fore  planting,  the  fewer  that  remain 
to  be  killed  after.  Shallow  harrow¬ 
ing  is  an  efficient  method  of  killing 
weed  seedlings.  Working  the  fields 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  a 
week  before  planting  will  do  much 
to  eradicate  them.  While  some  farm¬ 
ers  who  try  this  report  having  more 
weeds  than  normal  the  first  year  or 
so,  beneficial  results  do  show  up  in 
time.  New  weed  growth  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  re-infesting  the  area,  of 
course.  The  least  expensive  way  to 
kill  the  thousands  of  weed  seeds  in 
the  plow  layer  of  soil  is  by  allowing 
them  to  germinate,  then  destroying 
them;  the  only  means  of  stimulating 
their  germination  is  by  raising  them 
to  the  surface. 

Legume  Seedings  Made  in  Oats 

A  large  percentage  of  the  legume- 
grass  seedings  in  the  Northeast  are 
made  with  oats  as  a  nurse  or  com¬ 
panion  crop.  The  oats  serve  three 
purposes:  (1)  they  keep  down  weeds; 
(2)  they  produce  a  crop  the  year  of 
the  seeding;  and  (3)  they  provide 
bedding  in  the  form  of  straw.  But 
oats  also  compete  with  the  'forage; 
grazing  off,  or  cutting  oats  green  for 
silage  or  hay  favors  establishment  of 
the  forage.  This  practice  should  be 
followed  by  more  farmers  in  the 
Northeast.  ( cont’d  on  page  20) 


Weeds  are  controlled  in  grass-  and  legume-seeded  oats  and  spring  barley 
by  spraying  the  grain  when  two  to  six  inches  tall  with  1.25  pounds  of  a 
dinitro  herbicide  in  30  or  40  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 


!! 


American  Cyanamid  Company,  Phosphates  and 
Nitrogen  Dept.,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

©aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  its  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 


AEROPRiLLS 


AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
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Here’s  big  chopping  capacity  at  a  new  low  price!  This  new  No. 
15  can  fill  the  new  5  to  6-ton  McCormick  No.  61  Power-Unload¬ 
ing  Box  in  less  than  10  minutes!  And,  the  1  5’s  price  tag  matches 
the  lowest  on  the  market!  Power  the  No.  15  with  any  2-3-plow 
tractor  or  larger. 


"Chops  with  the  biggest... priced 


“Man,  this  new  McCormick  No.  15  really  chops  fast!  It  filled 
my  5- ton  forage  box  in  less  than  10  minutes  .  .  .  chops  as  fast  as 
your  high  priced  chopper,  yet  costs  little  more  than  half  as  much 
.  .  .  had  two  other  low-price  field  harvesters  demonstrated  out  at 
my  place  and  there’s  just  no  comparison  .  .  .  the  No.  15  does  so 
much  more  for  the  same  money,  the  others  just  aren’t  in  it!” 

Farmers  swapped  this  same  good  news  wherever  the  new 
McCormick  No.  15  Field  Harvester  was  put  through  its  grueling 
pre-production  tests.  Now,  it’s  rolling  off  the  assembly  line  .  . . 
ready  to  give  you  up  to  60%  more  low-cost  chopping  capacity  for 
every  field-harvester  dollar  you  invest! 

You’ll  chop  up  to  30  tons  of  grass  silage  per  hour!  In  less  than 
5  minutes  you  can  chop  fresh  green  feed  for  up  to  50  drylot 
cattle.  Chop  up  to  40  tons  of  corn  silage  per  hour. 
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with  the  lowest" 


Three  brand-new,  quick-change  harvesting  units — 60-inch  cut¬ 
ter  bar,  row-crop  unit,  and  54-inch  hay  pickup — are  perfectly 
matched  with  the  basic  unit  for  top  capacity  in  any  crop.  Each 
big-capacity  harvesting  unit  takes  full  advantage  of  the  extra 
chopping  action  of  the  No.  15’s  new  lawnmower-type  cutter  head. 
This  new  6-knife  cutter  head  slices  the  crop  6,000  times  every 
minute.  That’s  an  80%  bonus  in  big-tonnage  slicing  power  over 
other  low-priced  field  harvesters! 

You  can  pay  up  to  twice  as  much,  but  you  can’t  buy  higher 

quality !  Take  a  look  at  the  long-life  roller  chain  on  all  drives  .  .  . 
you  won’t  have  to  replace  these  chains  every  season !  In  addition, 
the  No.  15  is  loaded  with  sealed,  life-lubricated  bearings  to  cut 
your  get-ready  time  and  assure  long  life. 

See  it  .  .  .  price  it  .  .  .  you'll  agree  that  the  new  McCormick 
•No.  15  is  today’s  best  field  harvester  buy ! 


Make  choice  feed  at 
new  low  cost  with 
McCormick  forage  equipment 


Here’s  the  leading  flywheel-type  field  harvester — the  big  McCormick  No. 
36!  It  chops  over  45  tons  of  corn  silage  per  hour.  That’s  up  to  40%  more  capacity 
than  you’d  get  anywhere  else  in  this  price  class.  Big-capacity  row  unit  (above) 
quickly  interchanges  with  a  6-foot  cutter  bar  or  54-inch  hay  pickup  for  fast  chopping; 
in  any  crop.  Pto  or  engine-driven  models. 


This  cost-cutting  forage  box  attachment  converts  the  McCormick  No.  40  pto 
spreader  to  a  2'/2-ton  capacity  power-unloading  wagon.  Team  this  economy-hauler 
with  the  big-capacity  No.  40  conveyor  blower  (above),  and  fill  your  mow  or  silo 
faster .  .  .  keep  your  operating  costs  way  down! 


MATCH  YOUR 
PAYMENTS  TO 
YOUR  INCOME! 


Your  IH  dealer  invites  you  to  see  the  new  1959 
forage  line.  Ask  for  a  free  demonstration.  He’ll 
be  glad  to  have  the  time-saver  of  your  choice  in 
your  field  ready  to  go  any  time  you  say.  Let 
him  show  you  how  you  can  buy  now,  pay  later 
.  .  .  and  put  rich,  field-fresh  feed  into  feedlot  or 
storage  faster.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  a 
big-capacity  McCormick  No.  15  or  No.  36  Field 
Harvester  will  cut  your  forage  costs  .  .  .  make 
every  forkful  cost  less! 


SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — 

Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment ...  Twine  ...  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors... 
Motor  Trucks...  Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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FRANK  E.  MUSSO,  Musso  Bros, 

Muck  Farms,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  says 

“It  pays  to  use  Royster  Vim  .  .  .  our  crops  get  off 
to  a  vigorous  start  and  give  us  better  yields  of  top 
quality  .  .  .  Royster  sure  works  for  us”  .  .  . 

His  experience  proved: 


The  more  you  know  about  fertilizer 


the  more  money  you  make  per  acre 


Here’s  how  he  raised  more  onions  at  less  cost  per  bushel! 


ROYSTER 

VIM 

846-16-6 -4-0.6 

Under  60  acres 
of  ONIONS 

APPLICATION 
PER  ACRE: 

1,000  lbs. 

YIELD: 

820  bushels 
per  acre 


DON’T  BUY 

because  of 
Price 

Particle  Size 
Terms 

Convenience 

Habit 

Friendship 


BUY  ROYSTER  and  get  the  right  number,  the 
right  quantity  and  the  best  quality  plant  foods* 


The  surest  way  to  earn  more  dollars  per  acre  is  by  using  the  right  amount  of  the  best  quality 
fertilizer  in  the  right  way.  But,  to  buy  the  best,  you’ve  first  got  to  know  what’s  best  for  you. 
That  means  learning  all  you  can,  then  using  that  knowledge  in  the  field. 


Have  your  soil  tested  for  lime  requirements  and 
the  right  grades  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  for 
your  soils  and  crops. 

Prove  to  yourself  that  there’s  an  important 
dollar  difference  between  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis.  Test  the  fertilizer  you’re  now  using  with 
Royster  of  the  same  analysis  and  amount,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions. 


You  will  find  that  there  are  differences  in  the 

dollar  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  different 
brands  of  fertilizers,  and  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
buy  on  price  alone. 

Don’t  jump  at  cut-rate  fertilizer  prices.  What 
counts  is  not  what  you  pay  or  how  you  pay, 
but  the  amount  of  dollar  profit  your  fertilizer 
produces  in  the  field. 


Two  top  quality  fertilizer  lines  for  every  soil  and  crop  need .  •• 


Royster  VIM 

6  Very  important  Minerals 
guaranteed  in  chemically 
controlled  amounts.  As¬ 
sures  bumper  yields  where 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  calcium,  sulfur  and 
magnesium  are  needed. 


Royster  Arrow 

Supplies  chemically  con¬ 
trolled  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  other  plant  foods  in 
equal  or  greater  quantities 
than  other  3 -plant-food- 
guaranteed  brands. 


Tfyyster 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


Crop  Report  from 
Western  New  York 

During  last  month’s  cold  and  snow, 
the  fragrance  of  fresh  apples  wafted 
about  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  In  West 
Somerset,  a  cold  storage  room  her¬ 
metically  sealed  since  October  was 
opened,  and  20,000  bushels  of 
McIntosh  apples  came  out  almost  as 
fresh  as  when  they  were  picked.  The 
Dickinson  brothers,  Jay  L.  and  Ray¬ 
mond  L.,  had  built  the  new  con- 
trolled-atmosphere  storage  before 
harvest  last  year. 

By  maintaining  the  storage-room 
oxygen  level  at  three — 21  per  cent  is 
normal — and  increasing  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  to  five  per  cent,  the  respiration 
rate  of  apples  is  slowed  down.  They 
“live”  longer.  “Although  six  months 
have  passed  since  these  apples  were 
picked,  they  came  out  of  storage  aged 
only  four  to  six  weeks,”  according  to 
Raymond  Dickinson. 

McIntosh  stored  in  the  convention¬ 
al  cold  storage  plant  do  not  taste 
nearly  as  well  in  March  as  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  new  storage  plant  retains 
November  flavor  right  into  March. 

$  $  $ 

Western  New  York  dairymen  serv¬ 
ing  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metro¬ 
politan  milkshed  recently  voted  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proposed  $750,000  fund 
to  promote  fluid  milk  sales.  No  oppo¬ 
sition  was  expressed  by  producers  in 
the  fourth  of  a  series  of  nine  public 
meetings  to  measure  sentiment  on 
the  plan.  A.  Morelle  Cheney,  Bemus 
Point,  Chautauqua  County,  a  director 
of  Daii'ymen’s  League,  and  James  A. 
Young,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  urged 
support  of  the  program.  “There  is  no 
active  milkshed-wide  promotion  and 
research  program  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  today,”  Cheney  said.  Under 
the  plan,  farmers  supplying  the 
metropolitan  market  would  contri¬ 
bute  one  cent  per  hundredweight  of 
milk.  The  fund  would  be  used  for 
milk  advertising  and  research.  The 
milkshed’s  four  large  cooperatives 
and  most  of  the  independents  support 
the  proposal.  The  recently-merged 
Dairy  Farmers  of  America  and  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  oppose  it. 

All  farmers  selling  to  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Milk  Marketing  Area,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  pay  from  three  to  four  cents  a 
hundredweight  to  support  their  Milk 
for  Health  promotional  program. 

*  * 

James  A.  Moredock,  soil  conserva¬ 
tionist  in  East  Aurora,  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.  lists  these  recent  county  ac¬ 
complishments:  4,000  acres  of  strip 
cropping,  1,700  acres  of  forest  im¬ 
provements,  67  miles  of  water  di¬ 
versions,  137  acres  of  waterways,  20 
miles  of  tile,  and  35  miles  of  open 
drainage.  However,  there  are  still 
21,000  acres  recommended  for  strip 
cropping,  284  miles  of  seeded  di¬ 
versions,  70  acres  of  waterways,  59,- 
000  feet  of  tile  and  196  miles  of  open 
land  drainage.  The  next  few  years 
will  probably  bring  a  heavy  work¬ 
load  of  strip  cropping,  Moredock  ex¬ 
pects.  Under  a  cost-sharing  program, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Service  provides  a  farmer  up  to  $6.00 
per  acre  for  costs  of  strip  cropping. 

Lawrence  G.  Anderson  of  Fal¬ 
coner  has  been  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  Chautauqua  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Committee.  Other  members 
are  Harold  M.  Berg,  Frewsburg,  vice- 
chairman,  and  George  A.  Grant,  Fre- 
donia.  R.  Dyment 
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At  1959  Farm  and  Home  Week 

Onions  are  squashed  .  .  .  when  to  irrigate  .  .  .  new  wheat  .  .  .  hay 
pellets  not  for  the  Northeast  .  .  .  "on-the-ball"  potato  producers. 


MORE  people  attended  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  Cornell 
University  last  month  than 
in  any  year  since  1955.  Registrations 
for  the  five  days  totalled  12,683,  up 
4,001  over  a  year  ago.  Sponsored  by 
the  state  colleges  of  agriculture, 
veterinary  science  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  the  48th  annual  week  was 
presented  to  show  “what’s  ahead”  in 
agriculture  and  to  convey  facts  and 
ideas  useful  on  the  farm  “right  now”. 


labeling.  Strongly  in  favor  of  de- 
terming  specific  gravity  of  tablestock 
potatoes  during  washing  so  as  to 
designate  them  as  for  “boiling”  or 
“baking”,  Smith  nevertheless  thought 
that  processing  potatoes  would  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular;  today’s 
25  per  cent  proportion  will  grow  to 
45  per  cent  by  1968,  he  predicted.  For 
chips,  he  termed  Delus,  Merrimac, 
Plymouth  and  Saco  varieties  as  “very 
promising”. 


tising  and  research.  Co-op  members 
must  be  “loyal,  well-screened”,  Allen 
warned,  and  there  must  be  teeth  in 
membership  terms. 

New  Wheat;  Control  of  Weeds 

The  department  of  plant  breeding 
announced  the  availability  of  a  new 
soft  white  winter  wheat  reputed  to 
have  “the  same  high  quality”  as 
Genesee  and  a  heavier  weight  per 
bushel. 


Harder  Onions,  Wetter  Soil,  Seed 
Germination 

Revealing  that  bulk  harvest  of 
New  York’s  biggest-in-the-nation 
crops  of  pungent,  or  hard,  onions 
can  distort  them  enough  to  reduce 
prices  as  much  as  $1.00  per  50-pound 
bag,  Prof.  F.  M.  Isenberg  demon¬ 
strated  the  “squashing”  device  being 


L.  M.  Hardison,  Richford  grower, 
declared  that,  with  it  costing  $2.00 
to  produce  potatoes,  growers  “have 
got  to  do  something.”  Efficient  mar¬ 
keting  should  now  take  the  lead,  he 
stated,  and  quality  control  must  be 
established  via  a  marketing  order  if 
it  cannot  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  A 
variety  exclusive  to  New  York  would 
help  much,  Hardison  thought,  but 


Prof.  M.  M.  Schreiber  termed  the 
hoe— both  hand  and  cultivator —  “one 
of  our  best  tools,  guaranteed  weed 
control.”  But  he  recognized  the 
worth  of  herbicides  in  oats  particu¬ 
larly,  where,  he  said,  30  mustard 
plants  per  square  foot  reduce  yields 
by  15  bushels  and  where  quackgrass 
reduces  them  as  much  as  two-thirds. 
Bedstraw,  Schreiber  declared,  is  be¬ 
coming  a  problem  weed  in  New 
York’s  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
He  recommended  roguing  it  out  by 
hand,  spot  spraying  with  Silvex  and 
roadside  spraying  by  communities. 
“Some  like  it  wet,  others  like  it  dry,” 
Cornell  said  about  weed  killers.  Ep- 
tam  works  better  on  dry  soils  than 
wet,  it  was  shown,  but  the  dinitros 
are  superior  on  wet.  Vegedex  is  much 
better  “washed  in”,  it  was  stated. 


The  New  York  Potato  Situation 

Despite  the  opinion  of  some  that 
all  northeastern  potato  states  except 
Maine  “are  on  the  way  out”,  Prof. 
Ora  Smith  thought  that  New  York 
could  regain  at  least  the  successful¬ 
ness  of  a  decade  ago  if  its  1,000  com¬ 
mercial  growers — “on  the  ball  as  pro¬ 
ducers” —  would  be  less  reluctant  to 
make  radical  changes  in  marketing. 
He  recommended  “severe”  packing 
and  grading  standards,  washing  or 
brushing  of  all  potatoes,  cooperative 
processing,  and  variety  and  grower 


Adolph  H.  Huttar,  Syracuse  attorney,  advised  farmers  to  engage  legal 
counsel  when  land  is  being  taken  for  public  use.  He  talked  to,  1.  to  r.,  Dairy¬ 
man  Frank  Stepan,  Newfield;  Niles  M.  Davies,  Congers  produce  grower; 
Huttar;  and  Rudolf  Mazourek,  Newfield  dairyman. 


Pelleting  of  Hay  Not  Now  Practical 

Because  moisture  content  of  rough- 
age  must  be  less  than  25  per  cent  for 
pelleting  or  watering,  Prof.  D.  C. 
Ludington  thought  that  the  process 
would  meet  with  little  enthusiasm  in 
the  Northeast.  With  today’s  early 
cutting  and  supplemental  drying  of 
hay,  he  said,  switching  to  pellets  or 
wafers  —  now  impractical  anyway  — 
would  be  “going  backward  instead  of 
forward.”  But  pellets  are  easy  to 
handle  and  store,  he  admitted,  and 
if  they  can  be  made  at  40  per  cent 
moisture  “haymaking  in  the  North¬ 
east  may  change  drastically.”  The  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  engineering 
thought  it  better  to  “take  the  man¬ 
handling  out  of  hay  handling”  by 
field  chopping.  It  takes  only  half  the 
labor  of  baling,  it  maintained,  the 
hay  mow-dries  more  efficiently,  and 
it  reduces  the  cost  of  equipment;  the 
forage  harvester  used  for  grass  and 
corn  silage  can  be  used  for  haying. 
Bale  elevators  can  be  adapted  to 
chopped  hay,  it  was  shown  by  in¬ 
creasing  carriage  speed  to  250  feet 
per  minute,  installing  flared  side¬ 
boards  and  a  packer  at  the  bottom, 
and  applying  hold-down  strips  over 
the  tray.  j.  n.  b. 


The  panel  on  beef  production  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  was  composed  of, 
1.  to  r.,  James  V.  Coyner,  Angus  fieldman  from  Warrenton,  Va.;  Cornell’s 
Prof.  Myron  D.  Lacy;  Ralph  Poole,  Geneva;  and  Myron  Fuerst,  Rhinebeck. 


used  to  detect  harder  specimens  for 
further  propagation.  Varieties  differ, 
he  said,  but  “hard  onions  distort  the 
least.” 

“Save  water  by  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion,”  the  vegetable  department  ad¬ 
vised,  and  showed  further  that  soil 
irrigated  when  still  containing  50  per 
cent  available  moisture  produced  a 
455-bushel  crop  of  onions  whereas 
that  dependent  on  rainfall  made  only 
260.  Potato  yields  in  a  similar  com¬ 
parison  were  428  bushels  and  308. 
Yields  of  onions  and  potatoes  are 
also  considerably  greater  when  irri¬ 
gation  is  initiated  at  50  per  cent  soil 
moisture  than  at  either  25  or  five  per 
cent.  Prof.  A.  J.  Pratt  demonstrated 
how  to  measure  soil  moisture  by  use 
of  an  inexpensive  electric  meter. 

The  Vegetable  staff  also  pointed  out 
that  celery  seed  germinates  best  in 
soils  at  or  above  so-called  field  mois¬ 
ture  capacity,  while  beans,  lettuce, 
peas,  endive  and  beets  do  best  in  the 
upper  half.  Spinach  seed,  they  said, 
sprouts  most  successfully  in  soils  in 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  moisture 
range.  Beans  were  shown  to  germin¬ 
ate  most  effectively  after  winter  stor¬ 
age  at  about  45  per  cent  humidity. 
By  means  of  tomato  plants,  the  de¬ 
partment  emphasized  that  “roots  do 
not  grow  in  search  of  moisture;  they 
grow  where  moisture  is.” 


group  selling  is  also  needed. 

David  R.  Smith,  Canastota,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  predicted  gradual  extinction  of 
Long  Island  potato  production  even 
though  the  50,000  irrigated  acres 
there  now  produce  “phenomenal 
yields”  and  very  stiff  competition. 
For  upstate,  he  thought,  the  potato 
future  would  parallel  dairying’s:  20 
per  cent  fewer  producers  in  the  next 
five  years.  New  York  State’s  “cli¬ 
mate”,  i.e.  taxes,  is  not  advantageous, 
and  with  seed  potatoes  “cheap”  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer  credit  available, 
Smith  thought,  1959  “will  be  another 
bad  year  unless  we  are  very,  very 
careful.” 

Advantages  of  a  Crop  Cooperative 

S.  A.  Allen  of  Waterville  com¬ 
mented  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
marketing  organizations  such  as  Tri- 
County  Growers  Cooperative  was 
that  it  changed  “30  sellers  into  one”; 
growers  can  concentrate  on  efficient, 
quality  production  of  snap  beans 
while  sales  activity  proceeds  year- 
round  with  the  benefits  of  central 
grading,  crop  concentration,  adver¬ 
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Fertilizer 

Facts 

by 

S.  F.  Thornton, 
Ph.  D. 


Fertilizer  and  Crop 
Production 

Sixteen  chemical  elements  now  are 
recognized  as  necessary  food  for 
plants.  Each  one  is  needed  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  amount  by  each  crop  and  no  one 
can  take  the  place  of  another. 

Three  of  these  .  .  .  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen  .  . .  account  for  around 
95%  of  the  total  weight  of  the  plant. 
They  are  freely  obtainable  from  air 
and  water.  The  other  thirteen  es¬ 
sential  plant  foods  come  from  the  soil 
and  are  taken  up  through  the  roots. 
These  make  up  less  than  5%  of  the 
total  composition  of  the  crop,  but  they 
account  for  nearly  all  of  our  plant 
feeding  problems.  This  5%  must  be 
supplied  before  the  much  larger  free 
supplies  of  raw  materials  provided  by 
air  and  water  can  be  tapped. 

The  thirteen  essential  plant  foods 
that  come  from  the  soil  are  of  equal 
importance  in  plant  growth.  Some, 
however,  are  needed  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  than  others,  some  are  more  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  some 
are  more  important  than  others  in 
fertilizers. 

Soils,  to  be.  highly  productive,  must 
contain  all  thirteen  of  these  essential 
plant  foods  in  adequate  amounts  or 
must  have  them  supplied  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers  or  manures. 

Many  things  must  go  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  crops  .  .  .  proper  land 
preparation,  good  seed,  liberal  ferti¬ 
lization,  thorough  cultivation,  careful 
liming,  efficient  disease  and  insect 
control.  However,  the  mineral  store¬ 
house  of  the  soil  is  the  real  key  to 
crop  production. 

When  food  supplies  are  short  or 
variety  lacking,  growth  is  stunted, 
health  is  spoiled  and  production  is 
ruined.  Crops  like  this  aren’t  worth 
the  labor  put  on  them. 

Bigger  yields  from  each  acre  make 
land,  labor  and  machinery  go  further. 
That’s  the  reason  why  money  invested 
in  top  quality  plant  food,  returns  more 
profit  than  almost  any  other  thing  we 
buy. 

To  cash  in  fully  on  this  fertilizer 
investment,  we  can’t  do  better  than 
follow  our  State  recommendations  as 
to  fertilizer  analysis,  rate  per  acre  and 
time  and  method  of  application. 
These  recommendations  are  the  results 
of  hundreds  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments  in  laboratories  and  in 
fields. 

In  these  times  of  high  production 
costs,  bigger  yield  per  acre  is  the  key 
to  farm  prosperity  and  the  efficient 
use  of  fertilizer  is  the  key  to  bumper 
crops. 

“Doc”  Thornton,  widely  known  for 
his  practical  approach  to  plant  food 
problems,  combines  on-the-farm  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  thorough  background  in 
the  science  of  agronomy.  He  is  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  Chemical  Control  and 
Farm  Service,  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  inquiry  on  any  farm 
problem  you  may  have. 
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SOILS  AND  CROPS 


- MAIL  THIS  MONEY-SAVING  COUPON- 


BloomingSize 


lOO  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

IMPORTED  FROM  HOLLAND 

Mail  this  coupon  NOW  and  get  our  rainbow  mix 
assortment  of  100  blooming  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs, 
imported  from  HOLLAND  for  less  than  2<t  a  bulb! 
These  medium  size  blooming  varieties  are  already 
2  to  3  inches  in  circumference  and  will  produce  a 
rainbow  of  blooms.  We  mix  flaming  reds,  vivid  yellows,  deep  purples, 
whites,  crimson,  violet,  multicolor,  etc.  as  available  to  set  your  garden 
blazing  with  all  the  beauty  only  gladiolus  in  full  bloom  can  bring. 
Many  of  these  glads  have  already  bloomed  in  the  field  one  season 
and  are  now  ready  for  second  year  blooms  on  spikes  2  to  4  feet  tall. 
Doubly  guaranteed,  (first)  be  satisfied  on  inspection  or  return  within 
10  days  for  purchase  price  refund  and  (2nd)  any  bulb  failing  to 
flower  S  years  replaced  free.  Truly  an  unbeatable  offer.  So  rush  your 
order  today. 

d  100  GLADS  with  12  Tritonia  Bulbs  Bonus . $1.98 

□  200  GLADS  with  24  Tritonia  Bulbs  Bonus . .  .$3.75 

FREE  OF  EXTRA  COST— 12  HOLLAND  TRITONIA 
BULBS.  Bloom  in  brilliant  colors.  Given  with 
every  100  Glads. 


□  Cash  enclosed 
(Add  40i  and  we 

NAME .  ship  postpaid). 

ADDRESS .  □  Send  C.O.D. 

CITY . ZONE .  STATE.... 


plus  postage. 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Dept,  GF-1547  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich _ I 


THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW 


—  SALE  — 


THE  MORE  YOU  GROW 

SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


TOMATO  PLANTS 
CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Virginia  State  Inspected 

We  guarantee  hardy,  disease  free  plants. 
Start  with  the  best  this  year  —  use  plants 
from  our  Premium  Certified  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 

READY  NOW 

Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato 

READY  MAY  20 

TOP  QUALITY  PROMPT  SERVICE 

Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 


Christmas  Trees 
Landscape  Trees 

(last  call)  PREPAID.  Seedlings  2  year  $3.00 
per  100.  MUGHO,  RED,  REGA-  SCOTCH, 
WHITE  PINE;  BLUE  &  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 
(Special  —  Scotch  Pine  2  year  $55,  3  year 
7-14  in.  $75  per  5000  lots).  Seedlings  3  year 
3-6  in.  and  up.  $5.00  per  100.  CANADA  HEM¬ 
LOCK,  DOUGLAS  FIR,  BLUE,  BLACK 
HILL,  NORWAY  and  WHITE  SPRUCE, 
WHITE  PINE,  EUROPEAN  LARCH.  TAXUS 
CAPITATA,  upright  YEW  4-6  in.  $18; 
3  year  6-12  in.  $25  per  100.  TAXUS  CUSPI- 
DATA,  spreading  YEW  6-8  in.  $18.  Trans¬ 
plants  $25  per  100. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS, 
Johnson  City,  New  York 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall— only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaidl 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir.  Englcmann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-439,  Pryeburg.  Maine 


LOgan  23546  Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  aseorted  2  year  plant a 
Early  Midaeaaon  &  Late  Varietiea 

GALLETIA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12  25  50  100  1000 

ASPARAGUS  —  I  yr.  —  $1.40  $2.25  $3.50  $19. 

—  2  yr.  —  1.85  2.85  4.00  22. 

—  3  yr.  —  2.25  3.75  6.00 

RHUBARB  —  I  yr.$2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $10.00 

—  2  yr.  3.00  5.50  10.00  18.00 

—  3  yr.  4.50  8.00  14.50  24.00 

HORSERADISH  —  .75  $1.40  $1.95  $3.50  $22. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  Location,  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 


American  Arborvitae,  5  yr.  trans 
plants  10  to  15".  Beautiful  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 

or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time.  _ 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


25f°r 

s7. 95 


MUSSER  roRisjs. 

[  BOX  20-D  1 

Indiana.  P 

a 

RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  BLACKBERRIES.  Write 
for  free  catalog  describing 
over  70  small  fruit  varieties. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


WE  GROW  the  UNUSUAL! 


HARDY  ST  OX  K 
azaleas  —  hyb.  rhododendron 
ilex  (holly)  —  winged  eu.  alatus 
pieris  jaqonica  —  leucothoe  catesbaei 
Mailorder  and  finish  size  veri-colored  evergreens 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today. 
SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES 
BOX  451 -R,  R.  D.  1,  GIBSONIA,  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


5l3 


95 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa* 


CMH&SSI 


BOX  20-D 


CASH 

FROM  YOUR 
IDLE 
ACRES! 


HOW  TO  GROW  and  SELL 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

By  JAMES  E.  LAWRENCE 

Hore's  the  book  you've  been  waiting  for.  A 
complete  gu;de  to  profitable  Christmas  trea 
farming.  175  pp.  Richly  illustrated.  $3.00 
cloth,  $2.50  paper,  postpaid. 

OUTDOOR  PUBLICATIONS 

402  Chestnut  St,  Ithnca,  N.  V. 


HEAVY  BEARING  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  I00-S8.00;  LATHAM  and 
TAYLOR  I  OO-$8.0O.  Strawberry  Plants:  PREMIER, 
ROBINSON,  TEMPLE  and  EMPIRE,  IOO-$3.25. 
Superfection  Everbearing.  I00-S4.75.  Virus  Free,  ppd. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY.  R.  3.  CLE  AR  F I  ELD,  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

ALL  NEWEST  and  STANDARD  VARIETIES 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  GREEN 

Pastures  and  Hav  Mixtures 

•  OUR  PERMANENT  PASTURES  READY  TO 
GRAZE  IN  8  WEEKS  AFTER  SEEDING. 

•  2-3  HEAD  PER  ACRE  FOR  ENTIRE 
SEASON. 

TRY  OUR 

BLUE  RIBBON 

•  NO  BLOAT,  NO  MORE  RESEEDING. 

•  FOR  BIGGEST  YIELDS  USE  SUPER  GREEN. 

HAY  MIXTURE 

CASUPA  SUPER  GREEN 

AWARDED  first  prize 

AT  NATIONAL  PLOWING 

PERMANENT  PASTURES 

CONTEST  —  1958. 

56  GREEN  TREE  DRIVE 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 
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Success  with  Spring  Seedings 


( Continued  from  page  15) 

The  use  of  chemicals  to  control 
weeds  in  oats  where  legumes  are  seed¬ 
ed  is  an  established  practice  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  northeast  farms.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  are  of  two  general  types:  (1) 
contact,  and  (2)  translocated.  The 
contact  types  are  the  water-soluble 
dinitros  (Dow  Premerge  or  Sinox 
P.  E.)  that  are  applied  in  30  to  40 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  when  the 
weeds  are  seedlings.  Timing  and  uni¬ 
form  coverage  are  of  primary  im¬ 
portance. 

Protect  Alfalfa  and  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

The  most  common  translocated  ma¬ 
terial  is  MCP.  With  it,  however,  a 
canopy  of  weeds  and  oat  plants  must 
be  present  to  protect  alfalfa  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  The  proper  stage 
for  treatment  is  when  the  oats  and 
weeds  are  six  to  15  inches  tall.  Low 
gallonage,  i.e.,  five  to  seven  gallons 
of  the  liquid  per  acre  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  At  low  pressure  of  30  to  40 
pounds,  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
spray  penetrating  the  canopy  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  legume 
seedlings. 

Weed  Control  in  Established 
Forage  Stands 

Even  with  the  dozens  of  herbicides 
now  being  used,  none  can  yet  be 
recommended  for  safe  use  on  estab¬ 
lished  stands  of  alfalfa  or  birdsfoot 
trefoil  for  control  of  broad-leaved 
weeds.  A  recommendation  cannot  be 
made  for  yellow  rocket,  dock,  thistles, 
chicory  and  others  which  are  serious 
problems.  The  best  control  lies  in 
good  management,  adequate  fertili¬ 
zation  and  early  cutting.  Where  grass 
legumes  can  be  ensiled,  first  cuttings 
from  the  weediest  fields  should  go 
into  the  silo.  This  destroys  the  weed 
seeds’  viability.  In  silage,  too,  weeds 


are  consumed  by  livestock;  in  hay, 
they  often  are  not. 

Early  Cutting  for  Yellow  Rocket 
Control 

The  most  common  weed  in  North¬ 
east  forages  is  yellow  rocket,  or  early 
mustard.  Its  growth  habit  is  that  of 
a  biennial  or  perennial.  While  no 
chemicals  can  be  recommended  for 
it  in  legume  stands,  early  cutting  is 
an  effective  control;  grass  silage  is 
the  best  use  of  the  infested  crop  on 
farms  that  have  livestock. 

An  increasingly  serious  problem  in 
established  northeast  forage  stands 
is  bedstraw.  It  occurs  most  frequent¬ 
ly  in  birdsfoot  trefoil,  but  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  alfalfa  and  in  mixtures 
with  clover.  Each  year  a  stand  is  left 
down,  bedstraw  becomes  more  preva¬ 
lent.  The  best  time  to  control  it  is 
in  the  first  one  or  two  years.  Spot 
treatment  of  the  individual  plants  in 
the  Spring  with  2,4,5-T  propionic  is 
effective. 

Plowing  and  Row  Crops  for  Milk¬ 
weed  and  Thistle 

For  milkweed  and  thistles,  spot 
treatment  with  amino  traizole  or 
MCP  is  effective.  Used  as  a  complete 
coverage  spray,  however,  these 
chemicals  will  injure  or  kill  the  le¬ 
gume  stand.  Where  there  are  heavy 
stands  of  milkweed  or  thistles,  fields 
should  be  plowed  and  planted  to  row 
crops  on  which  weed-killer  chemicals 
can  be  used. 

Frequently,  grains  and  screenings 
for  livestock  feed  contain  large  num¬ 
bers  of  weed  seeds.  Many  of  these 
go  through  the  digestive  tract  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  are  spread  over  fields  with 
manure.  Some  of  our  worst  seeds 
have  been  spread  in  this  manner. 
They  have  been,  too,  in  weed- 
infested  hay.  Be  alert  for  sources  of 
infestation.  Weed  control  is  a  year- 
round  job  —  every  year. 


The  "Outlandish  Rose" 

That  is  what  some  of  our  ancestors 
called  it,  perhaps  because  this  native 
of  the  Orient  came  to  this  country 
via  Europe.  But  to  us  today,  the 
Hollyhock  is  as  American  as  can  be. 

What  can  be  more  pleasing  to  a 
flower  lover’s  eye  than  a  bed  of  state¬ 
ly  Hollyhocks  ranged  along  a  stone 
wall,  a  fence  or  at  the  back  of  a 
tall  border?  Their  long  spires  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  blossoms  of  rare  size,  shape 
and  beauty.  Some  are  single  saucer¬ 
like  blooms  of  nearly  six  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  others  are  so  fully  double 
they  resemble  the  carnation.  Colors 
are  all  the  way  from  delicate  tones 
to  shockingly  rich  and  regal  hues. 
The  range  is  from  white  to  deep 
wine  color,  with  all  kinds  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  between. 

Since  Hollyhocks  seldom  live  more 
than  two  years,  it  is  wise  to  let 
the  seeds  ripen  on  the  stalk  and 
scatter  them  on  the  ground  in  the 
bed  in  the  Fall  to  insure  a  blooming 
bed  each  year.  They  require  little 
care.  A  good,  rich,  well-drained  sunny 
location,  a  light  cultivation  and  a 
insect  dusting  once  in  awhile  will 
do  the  trick.  To  prevent  rust,  dust 
in  the  spring  with  sulfur. 

For  nearly  a  month  in  mid-Summer 


you  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
“Outlandish  Rose”  and  it  likes  hot 
weather.  So  if  you  have  a  spot  that 
would  look  better  with  a  planting  of 
Hollyhocks,  then  try  them.  You  will 
not  be  disappointed.  P.  M.  Goodwin 


A  1959  All-America  selection,  Jade 
Cross  Brussels  sprouts  is  the  first  hy 
brid  in  this  refined  member  of  the 
cabbage  family. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Apples  Have  New  Promise 


Part  III 


In  the  past  20  years,  per  capita 
consumption  of  processed  apples  has 
more  than  doubled.  Today  it  exceeds 
6.6  pounds.  This  does  not  cancel  out 
the  decreased  consumption  of  fresh 
apples,  of  course,  but  it  helps.  Proc¬ 
essed  consumption  has  increased 
from  nine  per  cent  of  the  crop  in 
1937  to  about  25  per  cent  today.  The 
biggest  increase  has  been  in  canned 
apples  —  both  whole  and  sauce  — 
with  a  smaller  one  in  canned  juice. 
Use  of  dried  apples  has  declined. 

Oddly,  plantings  of  processing  ap¬ 
ples  are  not  being  increased  very 
much.  While  overall  apple  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  increase  26  per 
cent  by  1965,  Baldwins  are  expected 
to  decrease  50  per  cent;  Stayman  will 
increase  only  four  per  cent,  and 
York  19  per  cent.  Dual-purpose 
Jonathans  and  Rome  Beauties  are 
the  only  major  varieties  showing  in¬ 
creases  anywhere  near  proportional 
to  the  all-planting  rates,  28  and  48 
per  cent  respectively. 

It  may  be  well  that  there  will  be 
a  comparative  shortage  of  proces¬ 
sing  apples  in  the  future;  prices  may 
finally  rise.  Efforts  of  eastern  grow¬ 
ers  to  form  bargaining  associations 
may  further  regulate  quantity  and, 
it  is  hoped,  stabilize  processing 
prices. 

Apple  sauce,  which  had  a  record 
movement  during  the  Fall  of  1958, 
has  been  benefited  by  the  addition 
of  a  number  of  blends  —  apple- 
strawberry,  apple-raspberry  and  ap¬ 
ple-cranberry.  Some  200,000  bushels 
of  apples  may  be  used  for  these  by 
the  end  of  this  season. 

Apple  slices,  which  have  been 
dried  or  frozen  for  some  time  now, 
may  benefit  from  introduction  of  a 
new  dehydrating  process  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  from  the  application  of  de¬ 
hydro-freezing  in  New  York. 

Cider  No  Longer  a  Sleeper 

Apple  juice  and  cider,  long  the 
sleepers  of  the  processed  industry, 
may  be  ready  for  a  big  leap  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Their  position  was  strongly 
aided  by  the  high  prices  of  citrus 
juices  last  Fall.  While  pasteurized, 
clarified  and  filtered  apple  juice  has 
been  gaining  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  since  the  30’s,  it  has  not  been 
spectacular;  the  product  has  been 
only  fair  in  quality.  But  a  continuous- 
process  press  offers  promise  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  blends  now  finding 
their  way  to  market  are  proving 
quite  popular.  Apple-grape,  apple- 
cherry  and  apple-prune  are  the  only 
United  States  blends  on  the  market 
in  32-  to  46-ounce  cans,  but  apple- 
lime  and  apple-apricot  blends  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  are  finding  great 
favor.  Vitamin  C  fortified  juice  has 
shown  possibilities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Blends  for  babies  —  all 
the  above,  plus  apple-orange,  apple- 
pineapple  and  apple-prune  —  are 
also  being  well  received. 

We  look  for  even  greater  expan¬ 
sion  in  cider.  Refrigex'ated  and  in 
waxed  two-quart  paper  cartons,  it 
is  well-suited  for  farm  sales  and  for 
supermarket  sales,  too.  Results  in 
New  England  with  store-delivered 
cider  during  Fall  have  been  very 
promising.  Retail  prices  of  the  re¬ 
frigerated  cartoned  ciders  have  aver- 
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aged  about  43  cents  for  two  quarts. 

The  popularity  of  cider  in  cartons 
is  attested  to  by  some  450,000  cartons 
being  used  in  New  England  during 
the  1958-59  season,  probably  twice 
as  many  as  during  the  previous  year. 

To  stimulate  further  expansion  of 
cartoned  cider  sales,  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  and  standardize 
quality  is  needed.  Massachusetts’  Cer¬ 
tified  Cider  Mill  plan  is  a  good  model. 
In  addition,  point-of-display  material 
is  urgently  needed;  combined  with 
advertising,  it  could  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  sales  during  Winter  and 
Spring  months.  Prices  of  cider  and 


juice  apples  have  risen  to  $1.50-per- 
cwt.  levels. 

Thus,  the  processed  apple  industry 
may  benefit  from  developments  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of 
sauce,  slices,  juice  and  cider.  With 
supplies  of  processing  apples  not 
likely  to  rise  in  the  near  future, 
they  may  attract  relatively  high 
prices. 

Advertising  and  Promotion 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  advertising  on  prices  received  by 
farmers.  But  if  advertising  is  worth¬ 
while  for  any  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity,  it  is  most  'worthwhile  for  the 
more  highly  elastic  ones  like  apples. 
Some  other  fruits  are  so  well  adver¬ 
tised  that  apple  advertising  becomes 
necessary  just  to  keep  up. 

An  exceptionally  good  job  has  been 
done  with  the  limited  money  that 
has  been  available  for  promotion.  In 


the  future,  however,  additional  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  national 
promotion  and  on  point-of-sale  ma¬ 
terial,  particularly  for  fresh  cider. 
Most  apple  advertising  programs  are 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  three  states 
now  levy  a  promotion  tax  on  every 
bushel.  Such  a  program  is  being 
proposed  this  Spring  for  New  York. 

Over  the  long  run,  advertising  and 
promotion  programs  can  be  enhanced 
greatly  by  serious  programs  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  control.  This  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  marketing  orders. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  apple 
industry  to  make  re-appraisal  of  its 
marketing  and  production  techniques. 
If  the  industry  is  to  be  healthy,  it 
must  deliver  quality  apples  to  the 
customer  in  the  form,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  place  he  or  she  wants  them. 
This  is  the  challange.  Can  we 
meet  it?  Dana  G.  Dalrymple 


AT  H  I  E  S  O 


POINT 

PROFIT 

PROGRAM 


Here’s  on  exclusive  agricultural  profit  program  that 
gives  you  cost-saving  production  and  bonus  profits. 


AMM0-PH0S 

W  high  oitolyiii 


Q  AMMO-PHOS®  FERTILIZERS 

High-analysis,  pelletized,  and  water- 
soluble  Ammo-Phos  assures  maximum 
yields  at  minimum  cost  because  its 
concentrated  form  provides  more 
plant  food  with  reduced  handling  and 
storage  costs.  Water  solubility  means 
both  an  immediate  and  long-lasting 
supply  of  plant  foods.  An  analysis 
is  available  for  every  crop  and 
soil  condition. 


e  PESTICIDES 


Mathieson  offers  a  complete  line  of 
Insecticides,  Fungicides,  and  Herbi¬ 
cides  .  .  .  completely  tested  and 
approved  .  .  .  carefully  formulated 
for  maximum  effectiveness  at 
mum  costs. 


mini- 


Ammo-Phos®  is  a  trade  mark. 


0  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 

Mathieson,  high-nitrogen,  Anhydrous 
Ammonia  —  82%  nitrogen — is  highly 
effective  when  applied  as  a  side 
dressing,  at  planting  time  or  at  plow 
down.  Always  supplying  nitrogen  in 
its  most  useable  non-leaching  form, 
Mathieson  Anhydrous  Ammonia  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  when  applied  dur¬ 
ing  crop  residue  plow  down  since 
decay  of  residues  is  more  rapid 
and  complete. 


0  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

Mathieson  irrigation  systems  are  en¬ 
gineered  to  meet  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Important  features  such  as 
square  shoulder  gaskets,  positive 
lock  couplers,  extended  foot,  and 
steel  bushings  insure  dependable 
and  economical  performance. 


Join  the  ranks  of  successful  Mathieson  dealers  —  write  for  full  details 


nOLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

MATHIESON  32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE  2,  MD.  •  PHONE:  PLAZA  2-8300 


4823-D 
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"No  More  Up  and  Down 
that  Ladder  for  Me!” 


SAYS  ARTHUR  J.  WORKMAN, 


"I  stepped  up  efficiency  with  a  new 

one-story  straight  sidewall  building.” 


“My  new  Rilco  building  is 
saving  me  a  lot  of  time  and  plain 
hard  work,”  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Workman.  “I’m  convinced  this 
type  of  one-story,  post-free  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  only  way  to  build.” 

With  Rilco  construction,  you 
get  extra  usable  space  and  com¬ 
plete  flexibility  for  mechanized 
materials  handling  which  is  so 
important  to  efficient,  low-cost 
production  these  days.  Rilco 
straight  sidewall  buildings  are 
constructed  of  pre-shaped  frames 
made  from  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir 
and  permanently  bonded  with 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN 
32,  40  AND  50  FT.  SPANS 

waterproof  glue.  Frames  form  a 
single  strong  unit  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  roof  ridge.  Wide  spacing 
of  frames  permits  large  door  open¬ 
ings  on  each  side.  You  gain  effi¬ 
ciency  .  .  .  save  building  costs  with 
Rilco.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


RILCO 

GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  601c,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Please  send  information  on  the  following 
farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 


$  WOODCRAFT} 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  With  Full  Details 


In  easy-to-erect  panels  —  or  we  erect  for 
you  at  slightly  higher  cost. 


No  money  down! 

No  money  downl 

5  Years  to  pay! 

1st  PAYMENT 

Little  as  $9.75 

OCTOBER 

monthly. 

1959 

WOODCRAFT 

R-NY 

LATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Phone 


available  only  on 

ROOF  VP*  MOWERS 

America's  Most  Versatile  Mower! 


Weeds  •  Lawns  •  Brush  •  Trees 

•VARIABLE  PITCH- Provides  in- 
stant  blade  adjustment  for  any 
cutting  job. 

SELF-PROPELLEO  OIL  BATH  GEAR  ORIVE 
—Cushions  and  lubricates  gear 
drive  assembly  in  a  continuous 
bath  of  oil. 

•  FULL  26"  CUT 

•  4  HP  to  7  HP  ENGINES 

•  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTING  HEIGHT 

•  26"  EASY-GLIDE  WHEELS 

•  RIM-GRIPPER  TIRES 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FACT  FOLDER 


ROOF  MFG.  CO. 
I  Pontiac  17  ,  Illinois 


TEST  THEM  IN  YOUR  FIELDS 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T«M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Rraee  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-49,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


FOR  BIGGER  DOLLAR  YIELDS 

SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 
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FARM  1 1  {i? 
WORKSHOP 


Causes  of  Dusting  Concrete 

This  past  Winter  we  poured  ready 
mix  cement  (mixture  1-2-4)  over  a 
sand  base  floor,  after  wetting  it  very 
thoroughly,  in  our  cellar.  After  it 
dried,  whenever  anyone  walked  up¬ 
stairs,  having  been  in  the  cellar, 
they  left  powdery  footmarks.  Some¬ 
one  suggested  I  paint  it  with  water- 
glass.  This  took  care  of  the  dust  for 
awhile,  but  after  a  few  months  the 
waterglass  has  just  about  peeled  off 
and  now  we  have  more  cement  dust. 

New  York  c.  r.  z. 

The  dusting  may  be  reduced,  or 
eliminated,  through  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  floor  hardeners. 

The  principal  causes  of  dusting 
concrete  are:  1.  Troweling  concrete 
too  quickly  after  pouring  (troweling 
should  not  be  done  while  there  is 
a  water  sheen  on  the  floor);  2.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  concrete  to  dry  too  fast  (it 
should  be  kept  moist  for  several  days 
with  burlap  or  straw);  3.  Sprinkle 
in  sand  and  dry  cement  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  concrete  to  take  up  ex¬ 
cess  water  and  speed  up  the  trowel¬ 
ing  job  (the  floating  process  should 
not  be  done  until  the  surface  is  firm, 
never  when  slushy). 


Porous  Brick  Is  the  Trouble 

Recently  I  had  a  large  fireplace 
built  on  the  north  side  of  my  house, 
using  common  red  brick.  Whenever 
it  rains,  the  bricks  inside  the  room 
get  very  wet;  at  first  only  a  few,  but 
each  rain  more  get  wet.  When  the 
fireplace  was  built,  I  had  a  new  roof 
put  on  this  part  of  the  house.  I  had 
a  man  check  where  the  fireplace 
joins  the  roof  but  he  could  not  find 
any  place  where  the  rain  could  come 
in. 

Do  you  think  the  bricks  could  be 
porous?  I  have  been  told  to  paint 
the  bricks  with  boiled  linseed  oil 
as  this  would  keep  the  water  out.  If 
possible,  we  would  like  to  keep  the 
bricks  in  their  natural  color,  c.  c.  k. 

Porous  brick  might  very  well  be 
the  root  of  your  trouble.  If  this  is  the 
case,  you  can  apply  a  coat  of  clear 
waterproofing  compound  to  the 
bricks.  It  will  not  materially  change 
the  color,  will  keep  out  moisture  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  any  interior 
moisture  vapor  to  escape. 


Rockwool  for  Insulation 

Time  permitting,  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  information  about  using  insu¬ 
lation  between  studding  of  an  old 
house  whose  walls  have  plaster-and- 
lath  covering  inside  and  clapboard  on 
the  outside,  the  latter  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  siding.  On  top  of  the  clapboard, 
insulating  siding  has  been  placed  but 
without  underlying  building  paper 
barrier. 

I  assume  that  insulation  would  be 
improved  by  between-the-studding 
insulating  fill;  but  should  I  use  fill 
blown  or  poured,  or  leave  the  whole 
matter  alone?  r.  j.  k. 

Unless  you  have  a  real  problem  of 
heat  lossv  you  might  be  well-advised 
to  let  matters  stand  as  they  are. 

However,  if  you  need  more  insula¬ 
tion,  rockwool  blown  in  under  pneu¬ 
matic  pressure  provides  an  effective 
blanket.  As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
Farm  Workshop  column,  a  vapor  seal 
is  essential  to  minimize  condensation. 
An  oil  or  aluminum  paint  on  the  in¬ 
side  surfaces  of  the  insulated  walls 
will  create  an  adequate  vapor  barrier. 


Waterproofing  for  Well  Pit 

I  would  like  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  my  well  pit.  It  is  six  feet  by 
six  feet,  and  six  feet  deep.  When  we 
have  heavy  rain,  so  much  water 
seeps  in  that  I  had  to  install  an¬ 
other  pump  to  get  the  water  out. 
How  can  I  make  the  well  fit  water¬ 
tight  from  the  inside?  c.  a. 

Apply  two  coats  of  water  cement 
paint  to  the  inside  surfaces  of  the 
well  pit.  It  is  sold  at  all  building 
supply  yards.  Some  of  the  trade 
names  are:  Sta-Dri  masonry  paint; 
Novacrete;  Sed-N-Cote;  Thoroseal. 

Figure  about  70  square  feet  of 
covering  capacity  per  gallon  of  paint. 

B.  Klare  Sommers 

Water  Output  from 
30-Gallon  Tank 

I  recently  purchased  a  water  pump, 
30  gallons,  glass-lined  tank,  xk  jet 
pump  motor.  I  would  like  to  know, 
after  the  tank  has  filled  to  the  proper 
pressure  (45  lbs.),  how  much  water 
can  be  drawn  before  the  pump  will 
start  to  draw  again? 

My  problem  is  this:  I  can  draw 
only  eight  quarts  before  the  pump 
again  starts.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
a  30-gallon  tank  I  should  be  able  to 
draw  much  more  than  this  amount. 
Perhaps  you  can  check  for  me  just 
what  the  output  should  be  from  a  30- 
gallon  tank.  u.  c.  d. 

If  the  pressure  switch  is  set  to  stop 
the  pump  at  40  PSI  and  start  it  when 
the  pressure  drops  to  20  PSI,  it  would 
be  possible  to  draw  approximately 
five  gallons.  We  would  advise  that 
you  reduce  the  pressure  setting  down 
to  40  PSI  unless  there  is  a  special 
necessity  for  having  45  PSI. 

You  may  also  find  that  the  pressure 
tank  is  “water-logged”,  which  means 
the  air  in  the  tank  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  water  and  there  is  no  air 
cushion  to  hold  the  static  pressure. 
This  gives  the  same  reaction  as  would 
occur  if  there  were  no  tank  at  all. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pump  does 
not  have  an  air  volume  control,  which 
would  automatically  replenish  the  air 
supply  to  the  tank  or,  if  it  does  have 
an  air  volume  control,  that  it  may  not 
be  working  properly.  H.  King 


NEW  USES  FOR 
FARM  MACHINERY 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


From  seed  to  drier  to  mow, 
good  crop  management  provides 

Quality  Forage  for  More  Milk 


BY  concentrating  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  dairying,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  farmer  Christian 
Strohmaier,  28,  and  his  brother-part¬ 
ner,  William,  27,  feel  that  they  can  do 
a  better  job  of  it.  And  they  are  prov¬ 
ing  this  true.  The  brothers  own  48 
registered  Holstein  milkers  and  40 
head  of  heifers  and  young  stock.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  two  Holstein  steers  they 
are  usually  growing  for  home  use, 
they  keep  no  other  animals.  Their 
DHIA  average  last  year  was  12,700 


Bill  and  Chris  Strohmaier  inspect 
one  of  their  hay  wagons  and  discuss 
plans  for  the  coming  season. 


per  ton  of  hay.  It  takes  the  Stroh- 
maiers  an  hour  and  a  half  to  load  the 
wagons  and  to  bring  the  canvas  into 
position  for  drying. 

Seed  Selection  Is  Special 

Chris  and  Bill  built  their  grassland 
forage  program  according  to  the 
“Casupa”  permanent  pastures  plan. 
Even  in  very  dry  weather,  the 
Strohmaier  fields  have  come  through 
well.  Despite  pessimistic  prophesies 
of  farmer  neighbors,  grasses  did  not 
smother  the  clovers.  Chris  says  the 
clovers  looked  even  thicker.  From 
the  mixture  with  greater  grass  con¬ 
tent,  17  per  cent  protein  is  obtained; 
from  that  with  more  clover,  16  per 
cent.  Cows  on  free  choice  feed  do 
prefer  the  grass-legume  hay  mixture 
to  the  straight  grass  hay,  Chris  says. 

At  the  hay  contest  in  Hershey  last 
year,  the  Strohmaiers  won  two  firsts 
in  mixed-hay  classes.  They  won 
second  prize  at  the  recent  South¬ 
eastern  Penna.  Hay  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  fourth  prize  in  competition 
at  the  Northeastern  Hay  Show  in 
Maryland. 

With  the  Seed  Comes  Service 


pounds  of  milk  and  460  pounds  of  fat. 
This  year,  it  is  nmning  well  ahead, 
the  Strohmaiers  say. 

Grassland  farming  is  emphasized 
on  the  Strohmaiers’  208-acre  Thorn- 
dale  farm  and  the  only  crops  grown 
on  the  150  tillable  acres  are  those  to 
feed  the  herd — 15  acres  mixed  hay, 
47  grass-legume  permanent  pasture, 
and  some  alfalfa  and  corn  for  silage. 

Hay-drying  Equipment  Came  Early 

There  was  no  artificial  hay  drying 
facility  on  the  place  then,  so  they 
built  a  65x26-foot  concrete-block 
building,  open  on  front  and  back,  to 
house  one.  The  building  cost  them 
$2,600.  Then  they  bought  three  hay 
wagons,  including  the  canvas  cur¬ 
tains,  for  $1,100  apiece.  The  loaded 
wagons  are  placed  under  the  drier 
and  the  curtain  is  dropped  over  them 
to  convey  heated  air  into  the  bales 
of  hay.  Each  wagon  holds  150  to  160 
30-inch  bales.  The  Strohmaiers’  five- 
horsepower  drier,  which  cost  $1,900, 
is  equipped  with  a  36-inch  fan;  it 
burns  seven  gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
per  hour. 

To  bring  each  wagon  load  of  hay 
down  to  40  per  cent  moisture,  they 
usually  run  the  drier  for  about  14 
hours.  The  cost  comes  to  about  $2.00 


When  the  Strohmaiers  decided, 
contrary  to  some  advice,  to  empha¬ 
size  grassland  farming,  a  complete 
program  on  fertilization,  field  prepa¬ 
ration  and  proper  seeding  methods 
was  prepared  for  them  by  the  Casupa 
permanent  pastures  organization  in 
West  Chester,  from  whom  the  brothers 
purchase  the  special  seed  mixtures. 
The  recommended  practices  were 
based  on  soil  tests.  Kurt  Servos  of 
the  Casupa  firm  visits  the  brothers 
twice  a  year  to  inspect  results  and 
to  suggest  management  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season. 

Weed  control  on  the  Strohmaier 
dairy  farm  consists  simply  of  clip¬ 
ping  the  fields  when  seedings  are 
about  five  inches  high,  and  then  once 
again  after  several  periods  of  graz¬ 
ing.  Chemical  weed  killers  are  not  at 
present  being  used  because  of  the 
presence  of  susceptible  legumes  in 
the  mixtures,  however,  the  control  by 
clipping  proved  very  effective;  it  as¬ 
tonished  everyone.  The  Strohmaier 
pastures  excel  in  all-season  appear¬ 
ance,  and  cows  on  pasture  at  times 
considered  too  late  and  too  early  are 
said  to  be  a  countryside  wonder. 

There  are  two  children  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chris  Strohmaier’s  family.  Bill 
and  his  wife  have  four. 

W.  C.  Smith 


The  Strohmaiers’  65x26-foot  crop  drier  building  also  houses  three  hay  wag¬ 
ons.  To  cut  heat  loss  and  to  minimize  drying  time,  it  will  be  closed  in. 


April  18,  1959 
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r  Protect  ^ 
your  potato  crop 
all  season  with 


POTATO  FLEA  BEETLE 


COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE 


CUTWORM 


ASIATIC  CARDEN 
,  BEETLE  LARVA 


EUROPEAN  CHAFER  LARVA 


•  330  EAST 


GRAND  AVE„ 


,  KILL  FOLIAGE  INSECTS 

7  LATER!  Use  Heptachlor  later  in  the 
sb- 

H  season  to  control  Colorado  potato  beetles 

r 

%  arid  potato  flea  beetles  on  foliage. 

•  improves  quality 
I  •  increases  yields 

•  easy  to  use 

•  economical 

;if.  •  no  adverse  effect  on  quality  or  taste 

see  your  dealer  today  for 
insecticides  containing 

HEPTACHLOR 


CHICAGO  11.  ILL. 


other  soil  insects. 


KILL  SOIL  INSECTS  NOW! 


Apply  at  or  before  planting  time  for 
full-season  protection  against  wireworms, 
white  grubs,  cutworms,  European 
chafers,  rootworms,  and  many 


New  York  Distributor: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

BOX  162,  EASTWOOD  STATION 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


'Roys  ter 


FERTILIZERS 


GIVE  RESULTS  THAT 
EARN  EXTRA  DOLLARS 

SEE  PAGE  18  FOR  PROOF 


Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 


WffllMSI 

RAWBER 

s^2L^5jP,an,s^^jl 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  : 
NOW  READY ! —  Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jo  fern’s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

IH  50  for  $3.25  Nome _ ... _  _ _ 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address _ 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City_ - - - 

Postpaid  *  Trademark 


-State- 
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CHICKS 

ARE  THE  ANSWER  TO 
EVERY  POULTRYMAN'S 
PROFIT  PROBLEM 

First  take 

PARMENTER  EGG  QUANTITY 

In  Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  (’56)  Parmenter  Reds  led  all  other 
breeds  and  crossbreeds  in  egg  production 
with  a  net  income  of  $2.93  per  chick. 
THAT’S  PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION! 

Then  add 

PARMENTER  EGG  SIZE 

In  Florida  Test  (’57)  Parmenter  Reds  scored 
89.1%  extra  large  and  large  eggs  and 
10.5%  medium  eggs  of  the  total  eggs  pro¬ 
duced.  THAT’S  PROFITABLE  EGG  SIZE! 

Plus 

PARMENTER  EGG  QUALITY 

In  Western  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
(’58)  Parmenter  Reds  were  awarded  the 
highest  egg  quality  score.  THAT’S  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  EGG  QUALITY! 

and  you’re  bound  to  get 
PARMENTER  Proven  Profits 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  also  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  PARMENTER  STARTED 
PULLETS. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc- 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms, Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FIN®  AR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


For  TOP  PROFITS  Raise 


Expect  more  from  these  vigorous  high  producers. 
Large  brown  eggs.  Highest  liveability.  Birds  bred 
for  northern  climate.  ' 

Silver  Columbian  EGOcrots 

Up  to  14  months  continuous  production.  Beautiful  big 
brown  eggs.  100%  heavy  breed.  Plump,  tender  roasters. 

Golden  Black  Sex  Link  Pullets 

Sensational  money-makers  for  year  ’round  income.  Lay 
at  an  amazing  rate.  3  roaster  crops  every  2  years. 

Steady  Income  From  These  High-Producing 
BROWN  EGG  STRAINS 

R.  I.  Rads  •  New  Hampshire:  •  White  and  Barren  Recks 
WENE  White  Leghorns 
WENEcross  Minorco-Leghorns 

For  more  than  40  years  the  choice  of 
eastern  poultrymen  with  large  scale 
operations. 

Also  available — - 

MEAT  LINE  and  Dual  Purpose 
•Matings 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  literature 

WENE  CHICKS  •  VINELAND  ID  N.  J. 


PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N.  Me  A  LIST  E  R  V I LLE,  PA. 


.  Vigorous  Day  old  &  Started  Pullets  of 
IIRKFYN  leading  strains  Br.  Breast  Bronze, 
Broad  W.  and  Beltsvilte  White.  High 
quality;  rapid  growth;  superior  market  quality  U.  S. 
APPRO YED-Pt’LLORr.M  CLEAN.  Phone  your  order. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  I,  Frenchtawn.  N.  J _ Phone  29-1 

• -  ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTRAWHITES - 

LEGHORNS  $6.99;  PULLETS  $13.99:  ASSORTED 
includes  Heavies  $4.99;  SURPLUS  $1.49. 
CATALOG.  99  OFFERS 

BUSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 

STARTED  WHITE  CORN  IS  H -C  R  OSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Ynar  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Bi 


POULTRY 
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Eastern  States  in  Egg  Business 


With  five  New  England  coopera¬ 
tives  committed  to  merge  with  it, 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  is 
about  to  enter  the  egg  business.  Tak¬ 
ing  “one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  its  40-year  history”,  the  big  pur¬ 
chasing  cooperative  will  set  up  a 
marketing  division  so  as  to  start  sale 
of  New  England-produced  eggs  by 
mid-year.  Brockton,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Producers  Assn.’s  affirmative  vote 
last  month  is  reported  to  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  deal. 

Members  of  these  cooperatives  also 
voted  “overwhelmingly”  for  the  mer¬ 
ger:  Conn.  Poultry  Producers,  Inc., 
Hamden;  Eastern  Conn.  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  New 
Hampshire  Egg  Producers  Co-op., 
Derry;  and  Conn.  Farmers’  Co-op. 
Assn.,  East  Hartford.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Co-op.  Auction  Marketing 
Assn.,  and  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Poul¬ 
try  Assn.,  Inc.,  were  scheduled  to 
vote  this  month.  The  eighth  asso¬ 
ciation  which  participated  in  the 
initial  merger  plans,  Hamden,  Conn., 
Co-op.  Poultry  Auction,  Inc.,  has  yet 
to  set  a  voting  date. 

Eastern  States  will  absorb  all  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  merg¬ 
ing  cooperatives,  and  it  will  honor 
their  commitments  as  provided  for  in 
the  agreement.  Members’  equity  in 
the  individual  cooperatives  will  be 


re-imbursed  in  full  by  direct  payment 
to  individuals  by  Eastern  States.  All 
facilities  will  be  operated  for  the 
present,  a  reduction  undoubtedly 
coming  later.  Personnel  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  cooperatives,  including 
managers,  will  become  employees  of 
Eastern  States. 

Poultrymen  supplying  eggs  to  the 
cooperatives  are  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  shipments  without  interruption. 
Upon  effective  date  of  the  various 
mergers,  they  will  receive  payment 
directly  from  Eastern  States;  a  uni¬ 
form  payment  plan  is  now  being  de¬ 
veloped.  All  egg  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  producer  contracts  will  be 
honored  until  their  normal  expira¬ 
tion  dates.  Egg  suppliers  will  acquire 
membership  in  Eastern  States  Farm¬ 
ers’  Exchange  through  the  market¬ 
ing  division,  sharing  in  the  benefits 
it  provides.  Poultrymen  members 
will  be  under  no  obligation  to  buy 
Eastern  States  poultry  feed  and  sup¬ 
plies,  it  is  said. 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers  Council  has  named  Dr.  Alfred 
Van  Wagenen  as  director  of  research 
and  development.  His  new  responsi¬ 
bility  is  the  result  of  NEPPCO’s  pro¬ 
gram  expansion  and  staff  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  An  executive  secretary  is  yet  to 
be  selected. 


Inspection  Not  Difficult 
for  Turkey  Growers 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  New 
Hampshire  Turkey  Growers’  Assn,  in 
Concord,  J.  R.  Harvey  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  declared 
that  small-volume  growers  should 
not  fear  poultry  inspection.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  in  operation  only  a  few 
months  have  come  into  the  program, 
he  said.  Where  actual  full-time  in¬ 
spection  is  not  available,  Harvey 
pointed  out,  an  exemption  number 
will  be  furnished.  Also,  he  declared, 
setting  up  a  dressing  plant  across  the 
state  line  in  the  State  where  birds 
are  to  be  eventually  marketed,  is  per¬ 
fectly  legal.  Shipment  of  the  birds 
to  the  plant  alive  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  law  covers  only  pro¬ 


cessed  birds  moved  in  interstate — or 
later  designated-area — commerce. 

Carl  Towne  of  Mont  Vernon  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  first-year 
4-H  turkey  raising  contest;  Russell 
Gilbert  of  Hill  won  the  experienced 
class. 

At  the  association’s  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Arlene  McLeod  of  Lebanon 
was  elected  president,  Arthur  Tasker 
of  Brookline,  vice-pres.,  and  R.  C. 
Ringrose,  Durham,  secy.-treas.  Named 
directors  were:  John  Dwinnels  of 
Warner,  LaBaron  Bean  of  Littleton, 
and  Rene  Paquette,  Manchester. 
Peter  Crafts,  Grasmere,  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  National  Turkey  Con¬ 
vention  and  to  NEPPCO.  R.  w. 
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New  officers  and  directors  of  New  Hampshire  Turkey  Growers  Assn.:  1.  to  r., 
R.  C.  Ringrose,  Durham,  secy.-treas.;  Arthur  Tasker,  Durham,  vice-pres.; 
Mrs.  Arthur  McLeod,  Lebanon,  pres.;  Rene  Paquette,  Manchester,  director. 


CUT  HIGHWAY 
MILEAGE  COSTS 

of  4-wheel  drives! 


STOP  FRONT  END  DRAG! 

—save  gears ,  engine ,  tires 

Warn  Hubs  on  your  4  w.d.  free-wheel  the  front 
wheels — idle  the  front  drive  in  2-wheel  drive.  The 
engine  has  no  dead  load  to  push,  so  vehicle  has 
new  pep,  performance,  handling  ease.  Use  4  w.d. 
whenever  you  need  it — in  the  field  or  on  the  road 
—  automatically,  with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  by 
fingertip  controls  on  Warn  Locking  Hubs.  See  your 
dealer  today.  Models  for  all  4  w.ds.  to  V/z  tons. 

Riverton  Box  6064-Q 
Seattle  88,  Washington 


WARN  MFG.C0. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully 
used  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  'for  it. 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Box  707-S, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
to  find  out  and  you  may  bless  the  day  you 
sent  for  it.  Hundreds  have  already  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  following  this 
free  offer.  Send  right  away  —  NOW  —  be¬ 
fore  you  put  down  this  paper. 


FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  tractor 

TIRES 

Special  Lowest 

WH0LESAIE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Champion 
Open  Center 


GRIND  —  MIX 
DELIVER 

Use  the  MacKissic 
Feed  Processor  to 
cut  your  feed  costs. 
Write  for  literature. 

THE  A.'  E.  MAC  KISSIC  CO., 
PARKER  FORD  3,  PENNA. 


/“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

$ECTI0NAl  UTILITY  tLICSj 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  irtclW*Qiickl«li«try 

Skiff*  tar  fdta 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.L 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackgnsack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  i  ■■■* 


ANCONA  CHICKS  Sld^started 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  blfl 
ettret  and  keen  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  fr»« 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  dUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"The  Egg  Route  Didn’t  Pay ” 


HE  had  to  say  “No”  to  400  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  it  wasn’t  easy.  In 
addition  to  several  wholesale 
outlets,  Victor  Marden  had  for  many 
years  been  selling  some  500  dozen 
eggs  on  retail  routes.  The  final  de¬ 
cision  to  quit  this  small-customer 
operation  and  concentrate  on  his  ex¬ 
panding  layer  operation  was  not  an 
easy  one  to  make. 

Victor  Marden’s  farm  is  on  Buxton 
Road,  just  outside  Saco,  Maine,  and 
he  operates  it  with  his  son,  Roger. 


< 1 1—  maim ,  va 

Roger  and  Victor  Marden  inspect  an 
H-496  pullet  from  an  April-hatched 
flock  peaked  at  85  to  90  per  cent. 


He  bought  his  first  200  chickens 
in  1936  and  kept  them  as  a  sideline. 
His  main  job  in  those  days  was 
working  as  a  machinist  at  the  Saco- 
Lowell  Company  in  town.  This  flock 
of  chickens  was  slowly  increased  to 
a  point  in  1941  when  he  quit  the 
factory  to  spend  all  his  time  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs. 

From  200  Chicks  to  6,500  Layers 

Today,  there  are  two  farms  with 
a  total  of  6,500  layers.  Marden  lives 
on  the  original  home  farm  which 
has  40  acres  and  a  barn  converted 
to  house  2,800  layers.  It  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  feeder. 

His  son  Roger,  who  is  taking  over 
more  and  more  responsibility,  lives 
on  the  other  farm  with  his  wife  and 
two  children.  This  farm  has  4,000 
layers  in  three  buildings  —  a  small 
barn,  a  large  barn  and  a  two-story 
hen  house.  There  are  also  two  brood¬ 
er  houses,  20  x  100  feet  and  16  x  36 
feet,  which  are  used  to  start  all  the 
chicks. 

Prefer  Ranging  Birds  and  All-Mash 
Program 

The  home  farm  has  the  rearing 
range.  The  Mardens  prefer  ranging 
birds,  but  can  do  this  only  with  the 
3,500  chicks  hatched  in  April  each 
year.  An  early  group  of  3,000  is 
hatched  in  January  and  must  be 
reared  in  confinement. 

Marden  has  been  buying  his  chicks 
from  the  same  hatchery  every  year. 
He  recently  switched  from  a  pure 
New  Hampshire  to  the  Hubbard  496 
which  is  a  new,  brown-egg  layer. 
He  finds  that  this  crossbred  gives 
him  better  livability  and  production, 
and  larger  eggs.  He  also  noted  that 
the  April  hatch  does  much  better 
than  the  January  hatch.  It  peaked 
at  85-90  per  cent,  as  compared  to 
80-85  per  cent  for  the  earlier  lot. 
That  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
Mardens  like  range  rearing. 

Victor  Marden  is  sold  on  an  all- 
mash  feeding  program.  He  uses  all¬ 
mash  starter  for  the  first  seven 
Weeks,  then  changes  the  birds  over 
to  grower  until  housing,  with  granite 
grit  in  front  of  the  birds  all  this 
time.  From  then  on,  they  get  all-mash 
layer,  with  five  pounds  of  pellets  per 
100  at  noon,  and  a  fitting  ration 
once  a  week. 


The  Mardens  bring  all  the  eggs  for 
grading  to  the  basement  of  the  laying 
house  on  the  home  farm.  They  used 
to  do  a  lot  of  cartoning  here  for 
their  retail  route  before  they 
changed  to  wholesaling.  Victor  used 
to  spend  three  days  a  week  on  the 
road,  and  Roger  spent  one  day  a 
week.  They  would  call  on  over  400 
customers  in  those  four  days.  On  the 
average,  one  customer  bought  IV4 
dozen  eggs,  so  the  Mardens  sold  125- 
150  dozen  on  each  delivery  day  and 
received  a  20-cent  premium  over  the 
Boston  market. 

Wholesaled  Eggs  Still  Bring  Seven- 
cent  Premium 

When  the  laying  flock  was  expand¬ 
ed,  the  Mardens  were  forced  to  hire 
extra  help.  It  turned  out  that  they 
did  not  have  time  to  look  personally 
after  the  chickens  since  they  were 
on  the  road  so  much,  and  they  did 
not  like  this  situation.  Neither  of 
the  Mardens  enjoyed  making  egg 
deliveries  and  when  they  sat  down 
to  do  some  calculating,  they  found 
that  their  eggs  would  still  bring  a 
seven-cent  premium  over  the  Boston 
market  if  wholesaled  to  restaurants, 
hospitals  and  supermarkets.  Victor 
and  Roger  decided  that  13  cents  was 
not  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  car¬ 
toning  and  delivering  of  eggs.  So, 
reluctantly,  they  said  “goodbye”  to 
their  400  customers  and  the  hired 
men,  and  decided  to  stick  to  their 
egg-laying  operation.  They  figure 
they  are  money  ahead  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  their  sales  to  local  grocer¬ 
ies,  restaurants,  hospitals  and  other 
local  wholesale  outlets. 

Gordon  D.  Rapp 


The  Marden’s  egg  cooling  room  is 
filled  at  the  end  of  each  day.  Roger 
Marden  here  sets  down  the  last 
basket. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Nutrition, 

By  W.  R.  Ewing . $12.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  &  Marsden .  7.00 


Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 


Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.95 

Poultryman’s  Manual, 

J.  W.  Bailey .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


April  18,  1959 
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WHEN  YOU  USE  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 
THE  2^1  CALCIUM  SUPPLEMENT 

Chances  are  that  you  use  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your 
laying  birds — so  many  poultry- 
men  do!  So  you  probably  al¬ 
ready  know  that  this  double 
duty  calcium  supplement  saves 
you  money. 


HERE’S  WHY:  Calcite  Crystals  give  the  lay¬ 
ing  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  for 
shell  making  and  they  do  an  adequate 
grinding  job.  So  you  need  only  one 
product  instead  of  two.  And  Calcite 
Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster 
shell.  Compare  the  prices  yourself  at 
your  dealer’s. 

ANOTHER  THING — you  don’t  need  separate 
hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium  when  you 
use  Calcite  Crystals.  This  saves  cost 
of  extra  equipment.  (Saves  you  time 
and  labor,  too.) 


* 


CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


IN  ADDITION — with  this  2-in-l 
calcium  supplement,  birds  have 
more  room  for  extra  feed  that 
means  extra  eggs. 

FINALLY — don’t  forget  that 
Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

Ay/A  See  your  local  dealer  for  ^ 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  i.imestonf.  phoducts  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here's  real  "eatin’  size”  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  t o  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We’ve  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


BROWN  EGG  PRODUCERS! 

HUBBARD’S  NEW 


m 


PU  ISLET 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 


FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 


MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


496 


A  hardy,  heavy 
layer  for 

EARLIER,  HIGH** 

egg  production 


Our  research  in  cross  breeding  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  hardy,  heavy  layer — she 
excels  in  large  early  egg  size,  strong  shell, 
and  higher  egg  quality.  For  livability,  more 
profit  for  you — try  the  Hubbard  #496. 

FREE  FOLDER— write  direct  to  Box  12 

H  UBSARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  okich  LANCASTER,  PA. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS 


are  the  choicest  of  all  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good 
demand  for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Easy  and 
economical  to  raise  —  easily  picked  —  very  tender — very 
tasty.  Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly  —  do  not  crow 
—  do  not  fight.  They  just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly  — 
frequently  weigh  9  to  12  pounds  for  market  in  5  months 
or  so.  Can  be  grown  with  pullets.  Can  be  kept  in  a 
shed  or  any  building.  We  have  some  dandies  —  4  and 
6  weeks  of  age  in  the  leading  heavy  breeds  —  ALL 
SURGICALLY  CAPONIZED.  We  like  White  Rocks  be¬ 
cause  they  make  such  fine  appearance  when  dressed 
for  market.  Our  newest  Capon  is  the  Vantress  White 
Rock  or  the  Cornish  White  Rock  cross — still  a  white 
bird  but  with  more  rapid  growth.  Priced  low  so  you 
can  make  a  9ood  profit.  Write,  wire  or  telephone  us 
today.  Tell  us  the  quantity  and  the  date  of  delivery 
you  are  interested  in. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean  Breeders — Of  Course 
Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

—  MEN-WOMEN 

AGED  SI  TO  80 
Can  Now  Qualify  For 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

—i  i  >Now  you  can  face  the  future  knowing 
you  will  never  be  a  money  burden  to 
your  family. 

■i  ■■  >Our  great  new  policy  provides  you  with 
a  “burial  bank  account”  without  medi¬ 
cal  examination,  even  if  you  are  80  years  old. 

am  >It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out.  Just  mail 
us  your  name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Everything  by  mail — no  salesmen,  no  obli¬ 
gation,  details  free.  W rite,  a  postcard  will  do. 

—  >ROYAL  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS 

BURIAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 
7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III.,  Dept.  4-C 


i YOUR] 

OWN 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  to  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 

147  Brockton,  Mass. 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


At&lriilis 

1  suffered  agonizing  attacks  for  over  20  years,  Including 
sciatica.  I  used  at  least  five  doctors  and  tried  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  really  helped  very  much.  Then  a  friend, 
acquainted  in  scientific  medical  circles,  told  me  about  a 
Wonderful  new  kind  of  medicine  for  the  awful  pains  of 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago  and  neuritis. 

I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share  my  new¬ 
found  secret  of  comfort  and  happiness  with  others.  Please 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I  just  want  to 
do  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me.  Please  write  now. 
Paul  McCoy,  Apt.  2104,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


ON 
READING 
GLASSES 


J 


3  PAIRS  FOR 
THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 
A  family  kit:  one  pair  for 
close  reading;  one  pair  for  normal  use;  one 
pair  for  distant  viewing.  Handsome  frames, 
OPTICALLY-GROUND  and  precision  polished 
magnifying  lenses.  Each  pair  has  a  different 
strength.  Do  fine  needlework,  read  smallest 

grint  or  distant  signs  with  ease.  Fits  every 
ead.  IMPORTANT!  STATE  AGE.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  or  money  back  in  10  days.  SEND  NO 
MONEY — Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage  or  send 
cash,  money  order  or  check  and  save  postage. 
KLEEN  SALES, 

20  W.  JACKSON,  Dept.  59,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


CESSPOOLS  &  DRAINS 

Cleaned  by  miracle  crystals  called  “SUR- 
SOLVENT.”  “SURSOLVENT"  is  a  new 
scientifically  balanced  compound  of  chemi¬ 
cals  which  will,  when  instilled  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  any  cesspool  or  septic  tank,  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  all  waste  matter  in¬ 
cluding  soaps,  lime,  grease,  not  only  on 
the  side  walls  but  in  the  ground  surround¬ 
ing  same.  This  chemical  action  usually 
effects  satisfactory  action  for  three  to  five 
years.  Free  literature  and  where  to  purchase. 

Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co.  A11^ta0Sn'34 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS| 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors.  — 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20- 


CB\A#  CAVE  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 

DEW  and  SAVE  blouse,  suit.  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  ROD  KIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Vanity 


The  little  red  hen  set  her  cap  for  him 
But  she  preened  and  fluffed  in  vain 
To  catch  the  eye  of  the  gilded  cock 
Atop  the  weathervane! 


New  York  State 


—  Agnes  M.  Gillmeister 


Aunt  Amy’s  Specialties 


We  drove  down  to  Aunt  Amy’s  re¬ 
cently,  over  back-country  roads  most¬ 
ly,  so  that  we  could  forget  that 
Rhode  Island  is  the  most  densely 
populated  state  and  highly  indus¬ 
trialized.  In  this  way  it  seemed  all 
fertile  open  land,  with  small  dairy 
and  poultry  farms,  and  apple  or¬ 
chards. 

Aunt  Amy’s  Victoria  Chicken  is 
her  company  way  of  serving  chicken. 
In  fact  she  has  many  specialties  we 
all  enjoy. 

Victoria  Chicken 

This  is  cooked  chicken  made  with 
a  thick  sauce  and  served  on  toast. 
Make  a  sauce  of  Vs  cup  butter,  V2  cup 
flour,  2  cups  of  chicken  stock.  Add 
V2  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  paprika, 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice.  Blend  and 
put  all  in  the  top  of  large  double 
boiler.  Add  nice  pieces  of  cooked 
chicken  (breast,  if  you  can)  and  1 
cup  of  canned  or  frozen  peas,  well 
drained.  Last,  but  very  carefully  (so 
as  not  to  make  the  sauce  turn  pink) 
fold  in  IV2  cups  of  well  drained  to¬ 
matoes.  Heat  thoroughly  in  the  top 
of  double  boiler;  quick  cooking 
makes  it  curdle.  Serve  this  Victoria 
Chicken  on  triangles  of  toast.  Delici¬ 
ous. 

Note:  Aunt  Amy  could  always 
have  her  pick  of  the  brids  for  her 


Victoria  Chicken  but  she  preferred 
a  good  fowl  to  any  other.  So  do  I. 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Bread 
This  is  Aunt  Amy’s  version  which 
we  prefer  to  the  Boston  recipe.  Mix 
the  following:  1  pint  milk  (sweet  or 
sour);  IV2  cups  Indian  meal  (this 
means,  in  R.  I.,  white  cornmeal);  1 
cup  rye  flour;  1  egg;  1  teaspoon 
brown  sugar;  %  cup  molasses;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda;  V2  teaspoon  salt.  Place 
mixture  in  buttered  brown  bread 
mold  (or  tin,  such  as  tomato  tin), 
and  steam  for  IV2  to  2  hours.  Eat  it 
hot  with  baked  beans! 

To  slice  the  hot  bread  we  use  a 
string  instead  of  a  knife.  Wind  string 
tautly  round  the  loaf  and  draw  it 
across  and  through  for  the  slicing. 

Spring  Onion  Souffle 
New  spring  onions  are  best  for  this 
and  give  a  delicate  flavor.  Combine  1 
cup  of  finely  chopped  onions  with  a 
cup  of  white  sauce,  3  beaten  egg 
yolks  and  V2  cup  of  bread  crumbs. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Then 
fold  in  the  beaten  whites  of  3  eggs. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  casserole  and 
bake  in  a  pan  of  water  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  firm.  If  you  want  to  make 
it  a  special  luncheon  dish,  sprinkle 
the  top,  before  baking,  with  grated 
cheese  and  bits  of  bacon. 

Ruth  Tirrell 


Friendship  Bedspread 

While  tidying  my  10-year  old 
daughter’s  bedroom  I  decided  it  was 
high  time  the  child  had  a  new  spread. 
But  what  kind  of  a  spread?  It  must 
be  bright  and  gay,  of  course.  Then,  I 
remembered  the  lovely  Friendship 
Spread  that  my  mother  had  made  for 
my  bed  when  I  was  a  child.  This  was 
the  answer.  I  would  make  a  Friend¬ 
ship  Spread  for  my  own  daughter. 

I  obtained  duplicate  yardage  of 
both  a  plain  and  a  printed  flowered 
cotton  material,  allowing  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  cut  both  into  five-inch 
squares  to  piece  together  for  an  am¬ 
ple  cover  for  the  bed.  Then  my 
daughter  distributed  the  plain-col¬ 
ored  squares  among  her  friends,  one 
to  a  child,  and  asked  them  to  write 
their  names  in  the  center  of  each 
5-inch  square  with  a  soft  pencil. 
When  she  brought  the  squares  home, 
I  outlined  each  name  with  embroid¬ 
ery  floss,  using  harmonizing  colors, 
and  triple  strands  so  the  writing 
would  stand  out  clearly. 

After  the  embroidery  was  com¬ 
pleted  I  stitched  the  squares  together, 
arranging  them  so  that  a  print  flow¬ 
ered  square  would  appear  beside  each 
autographed  square.  Signatures  had 
the  first  and  last  name  in  each  case. 

Rows  of  darning  stitches,  with  each 
^stitch  measuring  about  one-half  inch, 
were  placed  down  each  side  of  the 
seams  for  added  decoration. 

The  spread  was  backed  with  the 
print  material,  and  the  edges  bound 
with  plain  bias  binding. 

Get  busy  and  make  a  Friendship 
Spread  for  your  daughter!  It’s  a 
handcraft  piece  that  she’s  sure  to 
cherish.  Erma  Reynolds 


It  takes  only  two  warm  days  in 
March  to  warm  wasps  up  indoors  so 
that  they  begin  to  stir  after  Winter. 
That’s  the  time  to  catch  them!  p.  s. 

Stamp-Ons  in  Color 


Molasses  Sponge  Cake 

Molasses  Sponge  Cake  is  some¬ 
thing  you  may  not  have  tried.  We 
like  it  a  lot.  N 

Use  4  eggs;  1  cup  sugar;  V2  cup 
molasses;  V2  cup  cold  coffee;  10  wal¬ 
nut  meats  chopped  fine;  V2  teaspoon 
salt;  IV2  cups  of  all  purpose  flour;  2 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla. 

Beat  yolks  of  the  4  eggs  until  light 
yellow  and  thick,  add  sugar  gradual¬ 
ly,  then  add  molasses  and  coffee,  a 
little  at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  powder  and  salt, 
add  to  mixture.  Fold  in  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  whites  of  the  4  eggs;  add  nut- 
meats  and  vanilla.  Bake  40  to  45 
minutes  in  moderate  oven  (375)  de¬ 
grees  F.).  May  be  served  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream.  Fern  Berry 

Cool  Lime  Salad 

This  jellied  salad  looks  cool  and 
tastes  coo]  for  our  coming  warm 
weather. 

Use  2  packages  of  lime  jello;  2 
cups  of  boiling  water;  also  1  cup  of 
cold  water;  1  8-ounce  package  of 
cream  cheese;  1  small  can  of  crushed 
pineapple;  1  cupful  of  nutmeats;  V2 
pint  whipping  cream. 

Using  the  two  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water  dissolve  jello  and  then  add  a 
cupful  of  cold  water.  Let  this  set 


until  as  thick  as  white  of  egg.  Crum¬ 
ble  cream  cheese  into  the  jello  and 
whip  until  the  cheese  is  fully-  blend¬ 
ed.  Whip  the  cream  and  add  to  the 
jello  mixture;  all  the  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  nut  meats.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  let  set  until  firm. 

Fern  Berry 


Cauliflower  and  Cheese 

Cauliflower  is  low  in  calories,  yet 
rich  in  many  important  nutrients. 
Here  is  an  easy  way  to  make  delici¬ 
ous  cauliflower  casserole. 

Soak  the  cauliflower  in  cold  salted 
water  for  about  one  hour.  Separate 
the  florettes  and  cook  in  boiling 
water  about  20  minutes  or  until  tend¬ 
er.  Drain  in  food  collander.  Have 
casserole  already  greased  slightly 
with  butter.  Place  in  it  a  layer  of  the 
cooked  cauliflower,  and  a  layer  of 
cracker  crumbs,  then  sprinkle  with 
shredded  cheese.  Repeat  this  pro¬ 
cedure  until  all  the  cauliflower  is 
used,  haivng  a  layer  of  cheese  on  top. 

Cut  small  pieces  of  butter  for  the 
top  and  pour  milk  over  all  until  it 
is  about  half  way  up  on  the  casserole. 
Bake  about  one-half  hour.  Delicious, 
different  and  easy  to  prepare. 

J.  Floyd 


5658 


Red  barberry  fruit  for  the  robins 
in  March  are  what  cherries  are  in 
July.  A  feast.  p.  s. 
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5658.  Add  lovely  colors  to  household 
linens  or  wearing  apparel  with  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  that  are  ironed  off  in  minutes. 
No  embroidery!  Shades  of  rose  red,  lilac, 
yellow,  green  and  blue.  Color  transfers  tot 
20  motifs;  also  directions  for  making  halt 
apron  and  luncheon  set. 

No.  5658  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Send  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1959  issue 
of  our  Needlework  Album  —  just  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


We’ve  Modernized  Our  Kitchen 

Housewives,  including  yours  and  mine,  from  Jacksonville  to  Nome, 
Are  making  over  kitchens,  bright  with  counters  trimmed  in  chrome, 
New  sinks  and  stoves  and  cabinets,  air  vents  with  stainless  dome  - 
In  short,  transforming  sculleries  to  showrooms  of  the  home. 

We  once  enjoyed  a  coffee  smell  upon  a  chilly  day; 

Corned  beef  aromas,  bacon,  too,  were  once  allowed  to  play 
About  our  hungry  features  till  our  kitchens  said  us  nay 
By  means  of  rotor  fans  which  blow  all  fragrances  away. 

Before  bright-colored  coverings  adorned  our  kitchen  floors 
We  had  a  place  to  saw  or  pound  on  pleasant  household  chores; 

Such  projects  now  our  better  half  discourages,  deplores, 

So  if  we  do  not  like  the  basement,  we  can  work  outdoors. 

Like  other  innovations,  this  has  compensations,  too: 

Men  do  not  have  to  dry  the  dishes,  as  they  used  to  do; 

With  kitchens  all  so  streamlined,  wives  prefer  to  work  in  lieu 
Of  cluttering  up  the  spotlessness  with  husbands,  old  or  new. 

— R.  Pettis  Askue 


Pretty  Sun-timers 


8302.  POCKET  &  BUTTON;  fit  and  flare.  Sizes  12  to  42. 
Size  14  (34  bust),  5  yards,  35  inch.  25  cents. 


__  *r  •• 


8232.  FLORAL  FLAT¬ 
TERER,  for  afternoon. 
Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  (38 
bust),  5V4  yds.,  39  in.; 
%  yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


8310.  CRISP  &  LOVELY;  •  ,  - 

anytime,  anywhere.  Sizes  •/ 

12  V2  to  26%.  Size  14%  ■  I  .  • 
(35  bust),  4%  yds.,  35  8310 
inch.  25  cents.  12Vj.?6'/j 


8294.  YOUNG  &  SMART: 
bolero  too.  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  12  (32  bust), 
dress,  4%  yds.,  35  in.; 
%  yd.  trim.  Bolero,  1% 
yards.  25  cents. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE, 
add  10  cts.,  per  pattern, 
for  first  class  mailing. 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  on  orders, 
bend  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Add  35  cents  for  Spring-Summer  pattern  book,  Basic  FASHION. 

April  18,  1959 


sUfF  c,  1 

/  KV  SUSTA  " 


GET  PROMPT, 
EFFECTIVE 
RELIEF 

CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


5  USE 

(arth-rite) 

WITH  VIT.  A.B.C.D 
&  EXTRACT  OF  ALFALFA 
SEND  $9.00,  FOR  A  FULL  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
OF  60  CAPSULES,  TO  DEPT.  P4 


CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC. 
4121  Putitan  Detroit,  Michigan 


Fixes  Anything  Rigid 

3 

PLASTIC  FILLER 


FOR  BIG  3  LB.  CAN 
POSTPAID 

Send  check  or  money  order  fo: 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

BOX  107 

SHREWSBURY.  MASS. 


NEW  DENTURE 
HOLDER  FREE 

Invented  by  a  dentist 
for  safe  denture  care 

If  you  wear  dentures 
just  send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Sturdy,  unbreakable 
polyethylent  holder  pro¬ 
vides  hygienic  bath  for 
full  or  partial  dentures.  Hinged  lid  seals 
contents,  ridge  on  bottm  positions  teeth 
for  safe  stroing.  Valued  at  $1.00  —  sent 

free,  postpaid.  You  will  also  receive  free 
information  on  how  you  can  get  a  new 
tight  fitting  denture  for  as  little  as  $15.95. 
Send  name  today. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORIES 
335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dept.  T-694-A,  Chicago  6,  III. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  Bible 
easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for 
hours  without  eye  strain.  Now,  precision 
MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX)  bring  out 
detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  Not  for  folks 
who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye. 
A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay 
only  $4.,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Or  send  $4.,  with  order,  we  ship  postpaid. 
Order  today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  193- D,  _ ROCHELLE,  ILL. 

FOUNDATION  PLANTING  f 

10  Plants:  6  Pliizer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  CATALOG 


10  for 
$12.95 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-D 


Indiana.  Pa. 


OLD  LEG  SORES 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell¬ 
ing  or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  NO-COST-FOR-THE- 
TRIAL-plan. 

NK  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


CHILDREN’S 

DRESSES 


21c 


USED,  PERFECT  CONDITION.  LADIES’ 
DRESSES  24<L  Discover  how  you  can  outfit 
the  entire  family  at  these  low  prices.  Send 
for  FREE  32  page  bargain  filled  catalog  of 
new  clothing  and  shoes. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  RN -11,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


TOOTH 

ACHE 

When  you  are 
desperate  with 
pain,  you  can 
rely  on  ORA-JEL 
for  fast,  effec¬ 
tive  relief.  Just 


squeeze  from 
tube.  Pain 
goes  in  sec¬ 
onds.  Used  by 
thousands.  59c 


ORA-JEL®’ 


PREPAID  -  2  for  $6.00 

$4.Q5  VALUE,  GOOD  MAKE  CHINO  WORK  PANTS 
WAISTS  29  to  42,  CUFFED  20  to  34  LENGTHS. 
TAN  or  GREY.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check  to: 
RIFKIN,  245  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LARGE 

NEW 

TOWELS 


2 


ea. 


NEW  Ltnwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Unretouched  Photo;  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 
Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED  TRUE! 
World’s  greatest  towel  offer,  bar  none — 50,  yes  50,  marvel¬ 
ous,  large,  brand  new  (not  seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and 
white. . ,  only  $1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25 
in  all  I  We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS— more  than  29,400,000 
Towels  since  19531  If  you’re  not  thrilled  and  delighted, 
return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for  your  trouble — and  we’ll 
cheerfully  refund  purchase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer 
is  cancelled.  No.  C.O.D’s.  Agents  Wanted.  Make  big  money  I 
50  TOWEL  CO.  Oept.  A629  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


drinking 
WATER 

NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  ^CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write—* 


STEPJ-FLO 

CORPORATION 


90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — '/3  to  '/2  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


72& 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU. ..EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices.  I 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG1 
ROCKDAI  E  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  922  JOLIET,  ILL. 


1,009  Gummed  Name  &  Address  Labels,  Neatly  Print¬ 
ed,  3  Lines  for  $1.00  postpaid.  In  handy  pad  form, 
packed  in  nice  plastic  box.  FREE  folder  showing  many 
Stationery  Bargains.  QUALITY  IMPRINTS. 

BOX  859-  R  N,  NORTH  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC  — 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


27 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Dates  of  issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

May  2  closes  April  17 
May  16  closes  May  1 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY.  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  CaUicoon. 

New  York.  _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _  . 

WOMAN  for  plain  housekeeping  on  eastern 
New  York  State  farm;  to  take  full  charge. 

BOX  1601,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  daughter  wants  work 
in  Christian  home  starting  June  10.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  1602,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-418) 

ELDERLY  woman,  age  preferred  in  the  60's, 
as  caretaker  in  a  small  family  within  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  of  New  York  City.  BOX  1603, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

ACTIVE  middleaged  woman  can  have  room, 
board,  small  compensation  for  part  time 
service.  BOX  1604,  Rural  New  Yorker 

WANTED :  Two  men  for  registered  Holstein 
herd.  Married  man  with  son  of  working  age 
desired.  Must  be  conscientious,  with  clean 
habits,  willing  to  accept  responsibilities.  Milk¬ 
ing  machine  and  modern  equipment.  Living 
quarters  with  oil  heat  and  all  conveniences. 
References,  past  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  should  be  stated  in  letter.  BOX  1605, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.  52) 

SUPERINTENDENT  working  gardener.  Only 
'  first  class  all  around  experienced  for 
country  estate.  Several  helpers.  Cottage.  Reply 
fully.  BOX  1606,  Rural  New  Yorker.  ^ 

HERDSMAN  for  dairy  farm.  Married.  Family! 

Lifetime  experience.  References.  Alvan 
Gildersleeve,  15  Leonard  St.,  Norton,  Mass. 

_ (N.  Y.-418) 

WOMAN :  Housework.  Assist  with  children. 

Own  room.  All  modern  conveniences.  $35 
start.  Include  references.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden 

Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  P.  J.  4-5061. _ _ 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Sydney 

Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Phone:  53-W1. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  opportunities  for  high  caliber 
man  25-50  years  old,  to  do  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  of  dairy  cattle  in  N.  E.  States  and  East¬ 
ern  2/3  of  N.  Y.  State.  High  school  education 
and  dairy  farm  experience  desirable.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  contact  A.  C.  Ballard,  Dist.  Mgr.,  Cur¬ 
tiss  IMproved  Stud  Service,  Inc.,  170  Adams 

St.,  Agawam,  Mass.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Boy  wanting  good  home  on  Ver¬ 
mont  dairy  farm;  help  with  chores  and 
attend  school.  Permanent  home  for  good  boy. 
Daniel  E.  Ford,  Box  576,  Saxtons  River.  Ver¬ 
mont _ _ _ (N.  Y.-418) 

MARRIED  man  to  work  with  high  producing 

registered  Holstein  herd.  Modern  home  avail¬ 
able.  Only  experienced  man  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Hilltop  Farm,  Suffield,  Conn. 

(N.  Y.-418) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  Christian  desires  position  as 
manager  of  children’s  home,  bible  camp. 
Old  folks  home,  supervisor  of  maintenance  of 
large  institution,  or  would  like  to  start  family 
camp  if  suitable  property  could  be  purchased 
with  no  down  payment.  BOX  1513,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

CATHOLIC  seminarian,  age  34  desires  Summer 
country  position  with  room  and  board,  fair 
salary.  Energetic,  capable,  friendly  personality. 
Willing  to  consider  all  possibilities.  Has  wide 
experience:  dairy,  camp  resort,  teaching,  ar¬ 
tistic,  social  work.  BOX  1515,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Maintenance  work,  by  honest 

versatile  man.  BOX  1609,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

CARETAKER  and  gardener:  Experienced. 

Furnish  good  references.  Married.  No 
children.  Last  place  worked  nine  years.  BOX 
1610,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

WOMAN  wants  housekeeping,  gentleman  alone. 

Give  full  details.  BOX  1611,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-418) 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  for  adult,  about  60. 

State  children.  BOX  1622,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  lady  would  like  work  in  an 
institution.  BOX  1623,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LADY  in  60’s  desires  housekeeping  (perma¬ 
nent!  for  elderly  gentleman.  BOX  1624,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

HORSETRAINER  and  breeder:  Life  experience 
in  Europe.  Trot  and  pacers  for  sulky  racing 
and  general  farming.  Frank  Kosnik,  2331 

Lillian  St . ,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. _ 

RELIABLE,  active  pensioner  would  help  with 
roadside  stand  or  market  garden  to  October 
1.  Excellent  salesman,  life  experience  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Moderate  wages  if  com¬ 
fortable  living  quarters  for  wife  and  self. 
Available  now.  Marsland,  Box  210,  R.  3, 

Orlando,  Florida. _ _ (N.  Y.-418) 

PENSIONED  gentleman  with  car,  will  do  light 
work  for  lodging.  BOX  135,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
_ (N,  Y.-418) 

SINGLE  man  41,  Christian,  White.  Experi¬ 
enced  driver,  does  not  have  car.  Travel, 
work  anywhere.  References.  BOX  1624,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


EARN  HIGH  PAY,  aboard  ships.  Travel  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Write  Dept.  76-P,  Universal, 
1020  Broad,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


CALIFORNIA  REPORT:  Just  issued  covers  job 
demands,  climate,  salaries,  colleges  news¬ 
papers,  various  information.  Send  $2.00  to 
Pacific  Research  and  Information  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  66277,  Los  Angeles  66,  California. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup¬ 
plement  your  earnings  and  increase  your 
financial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  cost,  and 
sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat 
business.  Write  for  trial  order  offer.  BOX  1612, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

EARN  Big  Money!  Selling  commercial  shelv¬ 
ing-parts  bins-cabinets-shop  equipment.  Sold 
everywhere!  Terrific  commissions.  Free  32- 
page  catalog.  Jobber  discounts.  BFC  Corpo- 
ration,  2807E,  Hedley,  Philadelphia  37,  Pa. 

A  REAL  ESTATE  career  offers  hard  working, 
ethical  folks  an  opportunity  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  income  while  serving  the  public.  Sup¬ 
plies,  sales  helps,  coaching,  liberal  advertising 
free  to  those  who  qualify.  Ask  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Strictly  commission.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y, 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY:  Mizpah,  New  Jersey,  2- 
story,  7-room  house,  steam  heat,  bath  and 
large  sunporch,  2-story  garage,  three  acres  of 
clear  land;  seven  more  acres  available  if  de¬ 
sired.  Price  $12,000  or  reasonable  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Write:  Michael  Ciancotta,  Mizpah, 
New  Jersey.  Box  83, _ 

FARM:  160  acres,  northern  Columbia  County. 

Modern  equipment  and  buildings.  Excellent 
location.  Priced  right.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham 
Center,  N,  Y. _ (N,  Y.-418) 

CENTRAL  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farms:  40  to  400 
acres  with  or  without  personal  property. 
Price  with  improvements  average  $100  per 
acre.  Palmer  Vinger  Realty,  Greenwood,  Wis- 
consin. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Central  Massachusetts,  175  acre 
dairy  farm,  75  tillable,  59  ties,  buckets,  three 
pens,  silos,  artesian  well.  Stock  and  tools  or 
bare.  BOX  1517,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-418) 
POULTRY  Farm:  13  acres  for  lease  or  sale  on 
eastern  Long  Island  with  two  up  to  date 
houses,  eight  rooms  and  six  rooms.  Three  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  buildings  completely  equipped  with 
automatic  feeding,  watering  devices  and  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  run  an  efficient  large  ca¬ 
pacity  poultry  business,  Bargain.  BOX  1519, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AUCTION:  April  25,  5.8-A.  Colonial  home, 

barn,  hennery,  cottage,  two  streams.  Request 
brochure.  Sale  positive.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  AL  6-6946. 

FLORIDA:  2V2-acre  ranches,  $15  monthly. 

Beautifully  wooded.  All-weather  roads.  Es¬ 
tablished  community.  Gulf  resort  area.  Also 
80-foot  homesites  $290;  $10  monthly.  Write. 

Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-418) 
110  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  27  head  of 
stock,  1,000  chickens,  one  silo,  two  tractors, 
all  machinery  needed,  14-room  house,  two 
baths,  all  improvement.  $28,000,  terms.  Ver- 
mann,  Coxsackie,  New  York. _ 

CATALOG  FREE.  Prepared  especially  for  the 
property  seeker  who  likes  plain  facts  with¬ 
out  fancy  claims.  Describes  several  hundred 
properties — from  better  homes  and  farms  down 
to  camps  and  wild  tracts.  Western  New  York 
to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
_ (N.  Y.-418) 

POULTRY  farm  for  rent,  Orange  County; 

with  or  without  stock;  6,000  capacity;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  4-room  house;  reason  sickness. 
BOX  1613,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

COUNTRY  home,  eight  rooms,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Redecorated,  new  oli  furnace,  11 
acres,  barn,  yard,  beautiful  view;  $8,900.  Or 
73  acres,  part  maple  woods,  meadow;  $12,500; 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  Short  drive 
Thruway.  Write  BOX  1614,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
275  ACRE  farm  for  dairy  or  poultry  raising. 

BOX  1615,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-52) 
NINE  rooms,  bath,  two  barns,  270  foot  front¬ 
age.  Route  20;  2%  acres,  $6,500.  By  owner, 
Cobleskill  489- J-2.  Robert  Brown,  Sloansviile, 
New  York. _ 

TEN  acres  of  land.  Main  highway.  Lights  and 
water  available.  Price  $450.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

PROFITABLE  working  farm,  120  tilled  acres, 
(165  total).  Two  modern  houses.  Barn  for  50 
dairy  head.  Buildings  for  30,000  poultry.  120-ft. 
corn  crib.  Silo,  etc.  Super  modern.  Brook  and 
pond.  Fabulous  view.  In  Columbia  County, 
New  York.  Write  P.  S.  Armstrong,  care 
Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  Great  Barrington, 
Massachusetts. _ 

POULTRY  Farm;  20,000  sq.  ft.,  coops,  modern 
6-room  home,  two  baths,  fireplace,  oil  heat, 
private  pond,  eight  miles  Connecticut  Turn¬ 
pike,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Pine 

Shore,  R.  F,  D.  Voluntown,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

SMALL  estates  for  country  retirement.  Do 
it  yourself  into  a  low  cost  home.  We  will 
help  if  needed.  Rainbow  Ranch  Group,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  between  Earlville  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  237  acres,  two  houses,  two  barns, 
two  silos;  main  barn  cinder  and  glass  block 
basement,  bulk  tank,  new  barn  cleaner  1958, 
stanchions  for  60  cows,  plus  box  stales.  Harley 
Beardsley,  Upper  Lisle  Road,  Whitney  Point, 
New  York. 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD:  175  acre  farm,  65 
acres  tillable,  8-room  house,  five  bedrooms, 
oil  heat.  Large  barn,  60  tie-ups,  three  box 
stalls,  three  cement  silos,  14x30.  40  top  Hol- 
steins,  18  heifers,  three  bulls.  Real  top  pro¬ 
ducing  Holsteins.  Milk  checks  over  $24,000  per 
year.  Two  tractors,  choppers,  all  equipment; 
$45,000.  Langevin,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Volunteer  7-6181  day  or  night. _ (N,  Y.  -418) 

16  LEVEL  acres,  some  brush,  macadamized 
road  frontage  of  557  ft.  Good  for  poultry, 
building  lots  or  industrial  with  no  restrictions; 
1,000  ft.  from  the  Vineland  City  line.  Price 
$7,500;  for  terms,  write  Alvino  Bros.,  New- 
field.  New  Jersey. _ 

CHICKEN  Farm:  54  acres.  1,800  layers  and  all 
equipment;  6-room  house  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  good  location  with  good  markets. 
E.  B.  Granger,  Andersens  Real  Estate,  Cam- 
bridge,  New  York. _ 

OPPORTUNITY :  Two  8-room  houses  together, 

one  $4,900,  both  $3,900  each;  small  town;  foot 
Shawangunk  Mts.  Gearn,  Alligerville,  N.  Y. 
_ (N.  Y.-418) 

200  ACRE  farm,  full  line  machinery.  100 

acres  tillable,  90  pasture,  10  woods.  45  ties, 
silo,  buckets,  8-can  cooler.  220  ft.  drilled  well, 
excellent  7-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  maca¬ 
dam  road;  $16,500;  $3,500  down;  no  payment 
for  one  year,  interest  only.  C.  Marnell,  Broker, 
8  West  Main  St.,  Sidney,  New  York.  Phone: 
LO  37988. 


425  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  South-Central  New 
York  State.  Excellent  location  on  hard-top 
road,  premium  milk -market.  Drought-free  cli¬ 
mate,  ample  water-supply,  land  in  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Modern  three-story  barn  for  60 
milkers,  calf-barn,  bull-house,  barn-cleaner, 
hay-driers,  bulk  feed-bins.  Fourteen  room 
house  with  central  heating  plant.  With  or 
without  machinery.  Quick  occupancy  possible. 
BOX  1308,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


THREE  acres  land  and  house  suitable  for 
planting  shrubbery  or  florist.  Rural  area. 
Write:  Louise  Rossi,  Ruland  Road,  Box  112, 
RFD  2,  Melville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM:  97  acres,  18-room  house,  all  modern, 
new  barn,  built  in  1952,  never  failing  water, 
also  blue  prints  for  eight  or  nine  acre  lake; 
also  three  other  buildings;  banr  holds  61  head 
cattle.  Ira  W.  Bennett,  Route  55,  Webatuck 
&  Conn,  highways,  Wingdale,  New  York. 

_ _ _ (N,  Y.-418) 

140  ACRE  bare  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  6-room 
house,  bath,  barn,  other  buildings,  $4,500. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
322  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Greene,  N.  Y.:  8-room 
house,  three  barns,  other  buildings,  two 
tractors,  all  equipment  and  livestock,  $30,000. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 
210  ACRES,  modern  buildings  and  equipment; 

52  head;  milk  check  $1,900  month;  $35,000. 
George  Collester,  Springfield,  9,  Mass. _ 

985  ACRE  beef  farm:  Outstanding  dairy  and 
beef  combination.  Will  support  150  head 
dairy;  300  tillable,  300  pasture,  good  water, 
385  woodland  includes  400,000  ft.  saw  timber; 
three  large  barns,  100  Holsteins,  50  Herefords; 
hay,  oats,  wheat  and  trefoil.  A-l  equipment. 
Two  houses.  Stocked  and  equipped,  $66,000. 
Bare  $30,000.  No.  8184.  West's,  W.  H.  Rawlings, 
Rep.,  R.  D.  4,  Rome,  N.  Y..  PH:  2618-J-l. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-418) 

STOCKED  and  EQUIPPED:  $20,000.  Dairy-grain 
farm.  Finger  Lakes,  152  tillable,  level  and 
tractor  worked,  13  woodland,  pasture  and 
pond,  fruit.  8-room  house,  two  garages.  Barn 
with  (L),  19  stanchions,  cemented  basement, 
milk  house,  poultry  house;  16  cows,  bull,  poul¬ 
try.  Fine  line  machinery.  14  acres  wheat,  20 
acres,  new  seeding.  Elmira  26  miles.  Worth 
seeing!  No.  M-5657.  West’s,  C.  D.  Winch,  Rep., 
Box  7,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  PH:  Elmira  RE 
9-4323.  (N.  Y.-418) 

FARM  BROCHURE  FREE:  66  A-l  farms  $25,000 
up.  See  the  best  first.  West’s  Brokers,  Mans- 
field.  Pa. _  (N,  Y.-418) 

345  PRODUCTIVE  acres  on  macadam  road, 
beautiful  2-family  house,  heat,  bath,  two 
large  barns,  45  Holsteins,  two  new  tractors,  all 
necessary  equipment  in  excellent  condition. 
Income  about  $14,000  yearly.  Price  $39,000. 
Terms.  We  also  have  hotels,  motels,  stores 
and  homes  listed.  A.  Rittman,  Salesman, 
Arcuri,  Broker,  Warnerville,  New  York. 
Cobleskill.  Phone:  850-R-2, _ (N.  Y.-418) 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  cheap  place  for  nature  study;  single 
man.  Cash.  BOX  1616,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FARM:  Must  have  house,  can  be  bare  or 
stocked,  to  save  time  give  all  information, 
preferably  picture  of  house,  lowest  price, 

taxes,  etc.  BOX  1617,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Small  farm,  some  clear  land,  view, 
brook;  state  particulars.  BOX  1618,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Acreage  or  farm  in  Florida. 

Anthony  Darrigo,  Sr.,  Fostertown  Road, 

R.  D,  1,  Newburgh,  New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  with  lake  frontage.  Friedauer, 
Hardenburgh  Ave„  Demarest,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


MODERN  home,  Miami;  low  rent  for  care. 

Paul  A.  Lyle,  97-10,  62  Drive,  Rego  Park 
74,  Long  Island.  N.  Y, _ (N .  Y.-418) 

WILL  rent  to  responsible  party  six  room 
country  house,  not  modern,  May  through 
September.  Conveniences.  Some  furnishings. 
Near  highway.  Reasonable.  Write  BOX  1619, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ROOM,  board,  offered  expectant  mothers  in 
private  home,  $20  weekly.  Room,  kitchen 
privileges,  $8.00  weekly.  BOX  502,  Bennington, 
Vermont. _ 

RETIRED  elderly  people  to  board.  Good  food. 

Pleasantly  located,  automatic  heat,  newly 
decorated.  Mrs.  Harold  Rouse,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 
_ (N,  Y.-418) 

ROOM,  board  with  or  without  bath  available 
to  elderly  people.  White  Oakes,  Pawling. 
New  York. _ (N,  Y.-418) 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.:  $50  per  month. 
BOX  3108,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

BABY  CHICKS 


“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. _ 

BLOODTESTED  Broiler  Chicks:  $6.00-100, 
Vantress  $10-100;  Table  Assortment  $1.60- 
100;  $3.00-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex 

and  breed.  C.  O.  D.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Shartlesville,  Penna. _ 

$100  to  $5000  Extra  Profit  may  be  made.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  your  present  layers?  Do 
they  lay  15  to  18  months  like  Imperial  White 
Leghorns  or  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds?  Do 
they  lay  large  eggs  Winter  and  Summer? 
Healthy  balance  bred  Imperial  Leghorns  lay 
80%  to  95%  ,  39  years  of  satisfaction  proof  of 
results.  Also  started  pullets.  Write  for  free 
copy  of  Trail's  End  News,  Literature,  low 
prices.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm.  Gordons- 
ville,  Virginia. _ 

EXTRA  FINE,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 

White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress 
Cross;  White  Mountains,  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 
Penna. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings:  $50-100;  12-$7.25; 

6-$4.00.  White  Chinese  Goslings:  8-$8.00; 
6-$6.50;  4-$4.75.  Blyler’s  Hatchery,  Valley  View, 
Pennsylvania.  (N.  Y.-516) 


GOSLINGS:  White  Chinese  $1.35,  White  Em- 
dens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Ducklings:  $23.95- 
100.  Beltsville  turkey  poults  $39.90-100. 
Pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  1,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


BROAD-BREASTED  White  Holland  turkey 
poults  available  April  to  July.  Now  booking. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbree  St.,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-66) 


TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas.  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 


BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams, 
Black  Rose  Combs,  Silkies,  Cochins,  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 


BANTAM  CHICKS 


CHICKS  available,  orders  up  to  500  selected 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Write:  illustrated  catalog. 
Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  North  East,  Penna. 


PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS:  Pullorum  clean. 

Chicks  or  older  special  rate  now.  Non-fliers 
available.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 


PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead. 
Massachusetts. _ ’ 

ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany.  Oregon.  _ _ _ 

TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Certified,  fresh  dug 

from  our  muck  farm,  grown  from  virus  free 
stock.  Catskill,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Pocahontas,  Robinson,  Sparkle  $3.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Everbearing  Superfection  $4,75 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros,,  Penfield,  New  York, 

BABY  evergreens,  seedlings,  ornamental  stock 
and  transplants.  List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery, 
368  Elcher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Penna. 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  100.  Rutgers  tomato 
$1.95,  hybred  tomato  $2.95,  pepper  plants 
$2.50,  cabbage  plants  $1.39,  red  cabbage  $1.95, 
egg  plant  $2.50,  broccoli,  $2.35.  A1  Weckesser, 
95  Furnace  St.,  Dept.  RY,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White 
Bermuda,  three  bunches,  $1.60:  five  bunches. 
$2.10;  10  bunches,  $3.50;  20  bunches,  $5.45; 

30  bunches,  $6.90;  60  bunches  (crate),  $10.50, 
prepaid.  Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  853, 

Austin, _ Texas. _ _ 

EVERGREEN  seedlings  for  Christmas  trees, 
timber,  ornamentals.  Ten  strains  Scotch  pine 
Write:  Big  Flats  Nursery,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Earlidawn,  Jersey - 
belle  and  Sparkle  are  good  for  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties.  Circular  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Universal  Farms.  C.  Koppel,  Robbins- 
ville.  New  Jersey.  Phone:  JUniper  7-0297, 
STRAWBERRIES:  Red,  Black.  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  -Farm,  Hastings,  New  York. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest  from 
America’s  foremost  producer  and  hybridizer 
Write  today  for  free  beautiful  color  folder 
Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New 
Jersey. _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Guaranteed,  Bunch 
Portoricans,  Nancy  Halls,  Portoricans.  500- 
$2.50;  1,000-$4.00.  Free  growing  guide.  James 

H.  Klutts,  Gleason,  Tennessee. _ 

DAHLIAS:  All  kinds.  20  assorted  $3.00  post.- 
paid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi.  New  York. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  catalog  tells 
how  to  grow  them.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly, 
New  York. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey.  _ 

FREE:  Vegetable  plant  catalogue.  Start  your 
garden  early  with  our  hardy  field-grown 
plants.  Bargain  offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Compa- 
ny,  P.  O.  Box  684,  Greenville.  South  Carolina 
GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  Mixed  colors,  100  large 
size  $3.50;  100  medium  size  $2.50.  State  in¬ 
spected.  Prepaid  M.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  New 
York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  Certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth;  Merrimac, 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  Certified 
Katahdins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y 
GLADIOLUS:  50  large  bulbs,  gorgeous  colors, 
new  prize  varieties  $2.00;  35  mediums  $1.00, 
postpaid.  Extra,  two  sensational  new  red, 
Harrisburger.  Free  list.  Elmores,  Georgetown, 
New  York. _ __ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  (virus  free)  How¬ 
ards,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Empire,  and  Robin¬ 
son:  100-$3.00;  200-$5.50;  500-$11.50;  1,000-$20 

Everbearing  varieties:  Gem  and  Superfection. 
50-$2.25;  100-$4.00.  Red  Raspberry:  Taylor  and 
Latham  varieties,  25-$2.50;  100-$7.50.  Aspara¬ 

gus:  Mary  Washington,  large  one  year  roots, 
100-S3.00;  500-$10;  1,000-$18.  Two  year  roots, 

100-$4.00.  Rhubarb:  35  cents  each;  3-1.00.  Horse¬ 
radish:  12-$1.00.  Postpaid.  Fred  Drew,  Agawam. 
Massachusetts. _ (N,  Y.-418) 

GIANT  British  Soverign  Strawberries  from 
Canada  now  available.  Berries  almost  large 
as  eggs.  Plants  grow  18  inches  high,  three 
feet  across!  Write  for  brochure.  Exclusive 
importer.  Maynard  Jacobson,  Rafferty  Gardens. 
Littleton,  Colorado. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

RASPBERRIES:  Columbia  Purple,  Bristol  and 
Dundee  black.  Guaranteed.  Certified.  Ivan 

Morris,  Owego,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

100  EVERGREENS,  $5.00,  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  Excellent  for  windbreaks,  screens. 
Christmas  trees.  Graded  8-in.  16-in.  Scotch 

pine,  Austrian  pine.  Red  pine  or  White  spruce 
Specify  kind.  Menoher's  Nursery,  Union  City, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Improved  Porto- 
ricos,  genuine  Red  Yams,  Vineless  Portoricos' 
300-$1.75;  500-$2.50;  l,000-$4.00.  Prompt  ship¬ 

ments  with  FREE  growers  guide  “Growing 
Potatoes  Everywhere.”  Steele  Plant  Company, 
Gleason,  Tennessee. _ _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Armore, 
Robinson,  $3.00-100.  Superfection  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $4.00-100.  Raspberries  $8.00-100,  postpaid. 
Perkins  Berry  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Box  230,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

GLADIOLI  BULBS:  Best  blooming  size,  100 
mixed  $4.00  prepaid.  Free  list.  Naples 
Flower  Farm,  Naples,  New  York,  (N.  Y.  418) 

HARDY  Old-Fashioned  Dahlias:  Mixed,  mostly 
purple.  12  tubers  $1.00  postpaid.  Nellie 
Snyder.  Lisbon,  New  York. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS:  30  assorted  labeled  $2.00 
prepaid.  Free  Bird  Mum.  Twin  Locust 
Acres.  Houston ,  Delaware. _ _ 

SWEET  ONION  Plant  Assortment:  500  plants 
$2.00  postpaid.  Fresh  from  Texas  Plant 
Company,  Farmersville,  Texas.  “Home  of  the 
Sweet  Onion.” _ _ 

DAHLIAS:  Large  varieties  mixed,  labeled,  13 
for  $2.50.  Gladiolus  giant  mixed  30  for  $1.50 
prepaid.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Penna. 

PURPLE  Autumn  Everbearing  Raspberries 
Best  feature  summer  crop  last  seven  weeks. 
Extra  large,  sweet  berries.  Withstood  20  de¬ 
grees  below.  No  disease  in  five  yeai-s;  $4.25 
dozen  postpaid.  Glenn  Dobson,  Wyoming.  New 
York. _ _ 

RENNIE’S  high  grade  Strawberry  Plants:  51st 
year.  State  inspected.  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Empire:  25-$1.50;  50-$2.25; 
100-$3.50;  200-$6.50;  300-$9.00;  400-$ll;  500-$12.50; 
l,000-$24.  Gem,  Superfection  Everbearing  will 
fruit  this  year:  25-$1.75;  50-$3.25;  100-$5.00; 

200-$9.00;  500-$18.  Postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells 
how  to  grow  them.  George  Rennie  Farm,  An¬ 
dover,  Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-418) 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS:  50  three-year  trees, 
ten  each,  five  different  varieties,  $5.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Mellinger’s,  RNY,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


HEMLOCK  SEEDLINGS:  3  to  5  inch,  100-$5.00: 

5  to  8  inch,  100-$7.50;  8  to  12  inch,  100-$8.50, 
25  ungraded  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Mellinger’s, 
RNY,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 


EVERGREEN  SEEDS:  Grow  your  own  ever¬ 
greens.  Six  large  packets  all  different  $2,00 
Catalog  10  cents.  Mellinger’s,  RNY,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 


PRIDE  of  GEORGIA:  The  earliest,  sweetest 
best,  watermelon  known.  Large  ripe  delici¬ 
ous  watermelons  in  60  days.  Try  this  wonder- 
full  melon.  240  seed  $1.00  bill;  packet,  25  cents. 
Jim  Carson,  Griffin  8,  Georgia. 
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SEEDS 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Growers,  Nurserymen:  Se¬ 

lect  seed  strains  available  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing.  Write  for  list  to:  Forestry  Associates,  P.  O. 
Box  1069,  Allentown,  Penna. _ 

WILDFLOWER  SEEDS 

WILDFLOWER-WILD  Tree  Seeds:  600  kinds. 

Catalog  50  cents.  Clyde  Robin,  Carmel  Valley, 
California. _ 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 

horse  hay.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 

Telephone:  GEneseo  892, _ 

FARMERS:  Feed  dealers-truckers  your  in¬ 
quiries  invited  for  oats  and  hay.  BOX  1415, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  200  tons  of  first  cutting  early  cut 

hay,  alfalfa  and  alfalfa-broome  mixture 
dried  on  wagon  hay  drier.  55  bales  to  ton. 
$30-$40  a  ton  at  barn.  Hall  Farm,  No.  Benning- 
ton,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509. _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  AH  grades,  Mohawk  Valley 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
_ _ (N,  Y.-518-59) 

FIRST  and  second  cutting  alfalfa  mixed  tre¬ 
foil,  good  cow  hay.  F.  Westheimer,  Middle- 
burgh,  New  York.  Phone:  VA  7-5874. 

HAY  WANTED 


HAY  Wanted:  Good  first  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa  and  clover;  also  straw.  Prefer  wire 
bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford,  Penna. 
Telephone  178, _ 

MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

'‘Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey . 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts.  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 

City  9,  Michigan. _ _ 

DRESSMAKERS:  Let  us  cover  buckles,  belts 
and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free 
folder.  Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

FREE:  Wallpaper  catalog,  1959-60  edition. 

Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Dept.  R,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
BARGAINS!  Hundreds  of  them  for  less  than 
wholesale.  Catalogue  25  cents.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Copper  Hill  Sales,  Copper  Hill, 
Virginia. _ . _ 

MAKE  excellent  money  mailing!  Write,  Merrill 
Histand,  Box  182-R,  Hatfield,  Penna. _ 

FOUR  Aprons  and  eight  potholders:  Assorted 
colors,  only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth 
$4.00  or  your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87 
Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  86,  New  York . _ 

LACY  crocheted  9-inch  doily  50  cents.  Chair 
sets  $3.00.  Other  gift  items  crocheted.  Lovina 
Byler,  New  Wilmington,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-418) 
WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the 
blanket  mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg. 
Pennsylvania  ■ _ 

HOMEWORKERS:  Get  $25  orders  in  your  mail, 
all  yours.  Gray  Company,  Box  948,  Vallejo, 
California. _ 

HUNDREDS  of  items  actually  less  than  whole¬ 
sale.  Catalog  25  cents  (refundable).  Staffords, 
806  North  Emerson,  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana. 

MAGI-CARE:  Complexion  magic.  See  March 
issues:  Vogue,  Charm  and  Harper's  Bazaar. 
For  free  "miniature”  contact  A.  &  B.  Finne, 
315  East  56th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  In 
N.  Y.  C.  call  PL  3-5343. 


FREE:  17-inch  strand  imported  pearl  necklace 
with  our  catalog  featuring  hundreds  of  items. 
Actually  less  than  wholesale.  Send  $1.00  (Re¬ 
fundable)  to:  Lindquist  Mail  Sales,  2620  North 
Burling,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. 


LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  25.  California. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 


MITCH  MILLER  "Sing  Along”  albums  $3.98 
each  prepaid.  Free  listings.  Old  favorites, 
popular,  new.  All  speeds.  Standard  labels. 
Eva  Mae  Bryant,  320-A,  Wenda  Way,  El  Paso, 
Texas. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer;  Enlarged  color 
prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. _ 

SAVE  ON  COLOR;  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 
8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 
exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality;  fast 

service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 
WE  OFER:  Quality,  speed,  satisfaction.  Black 
and  White  film.  8  exposures,  50  cents;  12  ex¬ 
posures  75  cents.  Kodacolor:  8  exposures,  $3.20; 
12  exposures  $4.35:  Movie.:  8mm,  25-ft.  $1.40; 
8mm,  magazines  $1.00.  El-Mar  Photo,  P.  O. 
Box  152,  Collinsville,  Mass. 


QUALITY  COPIES  from  photo  or  slide.  Five 
4x5  enlargements  $1.00.  Ferrell’s,  2873  Exter, 
Mobile,  Alabama. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 


PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Yi  Dept.  R. 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-TF) 


FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

BELTS,  bags,  brushes,  hoses  for  all  vacuum 

cleaners.  Belts,  parts  for  all  electric  washers, 
Ironers,  pumps,  refrigerators,  wringer  rolls. 
Bearings,  carbon  brushes  for  electric  motors. 
Allen  Latta,  Yorktown,  McKeesport,  Penna. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 

book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 

dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog 
No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-516) 

YOUR  Pony  Book.  All  about  ponies.  $3.50  per 
copy.  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.  H. 

SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school 
necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Nursing,  Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HOME  study  stationary  steam  engineering. 

Wharton  School,  3201  Cleveland  Blvd., 
Lorain,  Ohio. 


CLAIM  INVESTIGATOR  TRAINING 


INVESTIGATE  Accidents:  Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
month.  Thousands  of  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  government  offices  urgently  need 
claim  investigators.  Also  excellent  sparetime 
opportunities.  GI  Approved.  Train  home.  Free 
book.  Write  today!  Universal  Schools,  TY, 
Box  8202,  Dallas,  5,  Texas. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 


FIND  MONEY  in  your  mailbox.  Start  your 
own  mail  order  business.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Experts  show  you  how.  Write 
Richton  Company,  157-R,  Maplewood,  New 
Jersey. 


DEALERS  MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


TREE  Planter.  Heavy  duty,  improved  design, 
$315.  Also  rental  machines.  Kamp  Bros. 
“Customline",  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Bam  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

FOUR-HP  Garden  Rotary  Tiller  and  Tractor: 

Combined  $115.  Special  offer;  grass  weed 
mower  attachment  $30.  Riding  sulky  $29.  Snow 
plow  $10,  etc.  Universal  Mfg.  Company,  324 
West  10th,  Indianapolis  2.  Indiana. _ 

GARDEN  Tractors,  rototillers  and  attachments. 

New  and  used  bargains.  Samuel  Roach, 
Parish,  New  York, _ (N.  Y.-52) 

SAVE  up  to  40%.  Buy  direct!  America’s  most 
popular  low  priced  manure  loader.  Write: 
state  make,  model  of  tractor.  Vaughn  Mfg. 
Company,  Dept.  CA,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 


P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. 


SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 


ROTARY  lawnmower  replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10  cents.  Ell- 
wangers.  Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

SAWDUST 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

SAVE  time,  cut  costs,  increase  your  profit 
with  the  new  portable  self-unloading  power 
take-off  feed  mixer.  Engineering  Equipment 
Company,  4021  North  Sixth  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point:  New  York,  Massachu- 
settes,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele¬ 
phone  FOrest  5-7755. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap.  Save 
75%  off -new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and  live¬ 
stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  di¬ 
rect  to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England, 
Dept.  R,  Topsfield,  Mass,  for  free  catalogue 
and  vaccinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on 
quantity  orders.  "Serving  the  Entire  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States.” 

FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  edition. 

Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  combi¬ 
nation  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used  parts. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

SEAMAN  TILLER:  7-ft.  cut,  motorized  unit. 
Joseph  R.  Hudson,  Box  272," Milton,  Delaware. 

TWO  new  International  Harvester  55T  balers 
one  with  standard  power  take  off,  $1,600. 
One  with  U-2A  engine  at  $2,000  f.o.b.  Amos  D. 
Bridge’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Hazardville,  Conn. 

(N.  Y.-418) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CEDAR  POSTS,  all  sizes.  Five  foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents 
each  at  yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns. 
Penta  treated  for  durability.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  ORleans  9-3121.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 
New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 

SURPLUS  irrigation  pipe  sale.  Alcoa  heavy 
wall  pipe:  Prices  per  foot.  2-in.  $.22;  3-in. 
.32;  4-in.  .42;  5-in.  .60;  6-in.  .85.  Couplings 

(national  manufacturer).  2-in.  $3.70;  3-in.  $4.35; 
4-in.  $5.70;  5-in.  $7.50;  6-in.  $8.50.  F.  O.  B. 

Bolivar,  New  York.  Pumps,  sprinklers,  fittings, 
reduced  prices.  Telephone  BOlivar  290,  R.  B. 
Moore  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Bolivar,  New  York. 

PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 

direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

FREE  CATALOG;  Welders,  welder  kits.  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator, 
plans  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Dunbar  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 

life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  (N.  Y.-TF) 

PAINT  SPRAYER:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16.  Ill. 

QU ONSET  HUTS:  20x48  ft.  $550.  Steel  prefab 

buildings,  aluminum  covered,  20x48  ft.  $790. 
Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Phone:  CR  1-8990. 

FOR  SALE:  F.  E.  Meyers  orchard  sprayer, 
model  100  X,  power  take  off,  mounted  on 
rubber,  wooden  tank  with  agitator.  $250.  Ideal 
Farms,  Inc.,  Augusta,  New  Jersey. 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 

FARMALLS:  2  M’s  wide  front.  1  Super  M  IH, 

2  C,  2  Super  C’s  FH,  2  Cubs  also  other 
makes.  South  Windsor  Equipment  Co.,  Comer 
Route  5  &  194,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone:  BU  9-3406.  (N.  Y.-516) 

PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  surplus  pipe,  valves  and  fittings: 

%-in.  to  12-in.  Angles,  fiats,  sheets,  etc.  R.  S. 
Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 


ALL  sorts  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 

terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


INCINERATORS 


SAMCO  GAS  FIRED  DESTRUCTORS.  Buy  di¬ 

rect  save  dollars  also  freight  paid.  For  dead 
poultry,  infertile  eggs,  offal.  Veterinarians  for 
animal  carcasses.  All  wet  or  dry  combustibles. 
Syrall  Mfg.,  511-R,  No.  State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

WANTED;  Dealers  for  Miley  Horse  Trailers  in 

New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
Contact  Munton’s  Meadow  Paddock,  Distri- 
butor,  Box  91,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-418) 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


RING-VALVE  job  while  driving,  $6.00.  In¬ 

sured!  Guaranteed!  Eighth  successful  year. 
Free  details.  Motaloy,  Grantham  15,  Penna. 


55  WILLYS-6,  4-door,  hydromatic;  like  new; 

$650.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Rd.,  Dunkirk, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-418) 


TRACE  MINERALS 


WANT  an  outstanding  garden  this  season? 

Try  FAMOUS  FTE  SOIL  MINERALIZER. 
One  application  provides  a  year  supply  of 
all  six  vital  trace  minerals:  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
etc.  Users  report  amazing  results,  larger 
blooms,  healthier  more  vigorous  plants,  bigger 
yields,  better  taste.  Easy  to  use.  Makes  your 
soil  Mineral-Rich.  By  mail  one  pound  $1.10 
(will  mineralize  400  sq.  ft.);  five  pounds  $3.75; 
10  pounds  $6.75  postpaid.  Greenfield  Mineral 
Company,  Box  202,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $■ 

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 


Please  Insert  my  ad  In 
□  Both  Editions. 


Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  Enoland  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- Delmarva  Edition. 


•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 


•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


Name . City  or  Town  . 

Address  . . . . . .  State 


April  18,  1959 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 
(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WE  PAY  $4.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $4.50  lb.  free  book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. _ 

NURSING  'HOME:  36  beds  doing  business  for 

10  years.  Everything  stays,  ready  t.o  take 
over,  the  new  owner  in  business  the  day  the 
papers  are  signed.  Plenty  room  for  expansion. 
$52,000,  one-half  cash,  balance  terms.  Aged 
and  health  selling  reason.  E.  J.  Knox,  Salem, 

Misssouri. _ _ 

DEMONSTRATE  Home  Pool  Tables:  Retail 
$149.50.  Cost  $109.50.  No  canvassing.  Kit 
furnished.  Musselman  Mfg.,  Kalamazoo  26C, 
Michigan. _ 

WANTED:  Riding  and  boarding  stable,  suit¬ 

able  for  two  man  operation,  good  location. 
Or  farm  suitable  for  same.  Contact  Herb 
Soper,  County  Line  Road.  Amityville,  N.  Y. 
_ _ _  ( N.  Y.-418) 

DUE  to  help  will  sell  our  branch  store  at 
Grampian,  Pa.,  Route  322,  selling  hardware 
and  groceries.  Living  apartment  second  floor. 
Ideal  for  man  and  wife.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity,  always  made  money.  Suitable  old 
fashion  country  store.  $7,000  for  stock,  fixtures 
thrown  in.  Building  can  be  bought  or  reason¬ 
able  rent.  Gates  Hardware,  Curwensville,  Pa. 
Telephone  83. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

28-ROOM  HOTEL:  Schroon  Lake,  Adirondacks. 

Splendid  opportunity.  Fully  equipped.  All 
sports.  Cottages.  Terms.  BOX  1416,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

FLORIDA  Income  Property:  Rooming  house, 
eight  bedrooms,  block  to  stores,  seven  to 
large  lake:  terms.  Information,  Wm.  A.  Clyde, 
809  Penn  Ave.,  St.  C.oud,  Florida. 

_ _ (N,  Y.-418) 

SUPERETTE,  walk-in  cooler,  all  equipped, 
30x40,  with  large  parking  lot;  6-room  house, 
expansion  attic,  3-car  garage;  in  town  on  num¬ 
bered  route;  200  ft.  front  by  125  ft.  deep. 
Write,  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls.  New  York.  


INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  4%  per  annum  in  institutions  insured 
by  U.  S.  Govt.  Agency.  Ask  for  Free  Book¬ 
let  “RN”  and  list  of  institutions  now  paying 
4%  compounded  quarterly.  No  charge  for  our 
services.  Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Brodaway,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y.  Established  1940. _ 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St..  Annapolis,  Md.  (N.Y.-TF) 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five's  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty's  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 

R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ _ 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples:  2  pounds  $1.70; 

4  pounds  $3.30  prepaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio. _ 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish,  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  gallon 
$6.50;  ',2  gallon  $3.50.  Soft  sugar  five  pounds 
$6.00.  Hard  sugar  $1.25  pound,  prepaid  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York, _ 

PURE  Somerset  County  maple  syrup;  One 
gahon  $4.50;  \'2  gallon  $2.50;  W  gallon  $1.50. 
David  J.  Yoder,  R.  1,  Meyersdale,  Penna. 
GRADE  A  1959  maple  syrup  $6.50  gallon;  two 
quarts  $3.50  postpaid  third  zone.  George 
Daniels,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  and  sugar;  syrup 
$3.00  per  gallon;  two  quarts  $3.25;  one  quart 
$2. CO.  Sugar  one  pound  $1.75;  five  pounds  or 
more  75  cents  pound.  Delivered.  H.  J.  Tebbetts, 
Cabot,  Vermont. _ 

“TREE  RIPENED"  oranges,  grapefruit;  $4.50 
bushel  f.o.b.  Assorted  varieties  and  sizes. 
Not  gassed,  sprayed  or  washed.  Add  $1.95,  4>/2 
lb.  Florida  honey  shipped  with  fruit.  Postage 
extra  if  mailed.  “Organic  Acres,”  Box  37, 
Seffner,  Florida. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  L.  C. 
Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. _ 

ANY  old  car  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 

Stiles,  R.  F,  D,  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’ s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 
WANTED:  Gold  coins,  old  letters,  stamp  col¬ 
lections,  gold  cufflinks,  jewelry.  Jack  Leese, 
Box  R  1520,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  ginseng.  May 
apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 
Hide  Company.  54th  year.  Lancaster.  Penna. 
OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 

Island ,  N.  Y. _ 

COLLECTOR  wants  old  license  plates;  all 
States.  J.  R.  Crangle,  524  Barnes  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse,  New  York, _ _ 

I'OF  DOLLAR  for  old  lamps,  china,  antiques. 

Buyer  will  call  at  your  home  anywhere  in 
central  New  York  State.  Drop  card  stating 
what  you  have  to  sell.  BOX  1620,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

WANTED:  Rocks,  minerals,  specimens,  collec¬ 
tions,  write.  Lemmon,  2023  Grove  St.,  Brook- 
lyn  37,  New  York _ (N,  Y.-418) 

TIMBER  WANTED:  Oak,  poplar,  hard  maple 
standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our 
mill.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Lakeland  8-2988. _ (N.  Y.  418) 

PRIVATE  collector  will  buy  old  and  unusual 
clocks.  Describe  condition,  name,  size,  pen¬ 
cil  sketch,  and  price.  No  dealers.  R.  F.  Duelfer, 

R.F.D.  3,  Danbury,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

UNITED  STATES,  Nazi,  and  other  fine  swords, 
daggers.  A1  Oesterling,  1286  East  Main  Road, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 

tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone; 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


FISH 

FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept,  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 

MINNOWS:  Free  wholesale  price  list.  2,500  to 
25,000  shipped  in  a  single  container  Railway 
Express,  guaranteed  live  delivery.  Francksen 
Boat  Dock,  Box  44.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

GET  a  “Krafty  Fish  Caller”:  Get  more  fish. 

“Krafty”  the  waterproof  leakproof  battery- 
buzzer  that  calls  fish  $9.95  postpaid.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Edgemont  Sales,  Whitesboro  12,  New 
York. 


AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 


LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press,  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS 


75  DIFFERENT  United  States  stamps,  including 
plenty  of  commemoratives  30  cents.  New¬ 
berry,  1509  S.  10th  Burlington,  Iowa. 

(Pa. -418) 


EARTHWORMS 


EXTRA  PROFITS!  Raise  nightcrawlers,  fish- 
worms.  Harry  Grounds,  1273  Central,  Al¬ 
bany  5,  New  York,  _ 

650  MILLION  Heart  of  Georgia  quality  red 
wigglers  ready  for  shipment.  We  ship  year 
round  guaranteeing  count  and  live  delivery. 
Orders  shipped  day  received.  Shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  500,000  daily.  Rainey's  Bait  Ranch.  Tele¬ 
phone  3401,  Eatonton,  Georgia. _ 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas.  


TRAVEL 


WONDERFUL  Grand  Circle  19  day  8,000  mile 
Tours  at  very  low  prices.  Leave  Buffalo, 
June  27  and  August  10,  to  Grand  Canyon, 
California  and  Lake  Louise.  Leave  July  20 
for  Florida,  Cuba,  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  Your 
choice  only  $299.90  plus  tax.  Mention  tour  you 
like  and  ask  for  free  leaflet.  Shanly  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.  528-R,  Blue  Cross  Bldg., 
Buffalo  2,  New  York, 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BATTERIES  for  about  1,000  chicks.  Used  once. 

Cost  $400.  Widow  sacrifices  for  $75.  Brewer, 
Vernon,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-418) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARETTES  —  Improved  roller  makes  20 
filtertips  for  9c.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  BOX  824,  Owensboro.  Kentucky. 
“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York.  _ 
POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ 

DON’T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36 ,  Indiana. _ 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 

M.  F,  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 
WANTED:  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 
cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28,  RFD  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-66) 

RUBBER  STAMPSr Three  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personlaized  stationery,  wedding 
invitations,  cuts  labels.  Write  Champlain  In¬ 
dustries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS:  samples,  prices. 

Cassell,  65-A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 
LEARN  profitable,  fascinating  tattooing.  Illus¬ 
trated  information  $1.00.  Zeis,  728-R  Leslie, 
Rockford  .Illinois. _ 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint¬ 
ment:  only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore 
and  St.  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272, 
Marblehead,  Mass. _ 

REWARD:  $25  reward  will  be  paid  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  shipments  of  fluid  milk 
from  Midwest  condenseries  into  New  York 
marketing  area.  Give  date,  place  of  departure 
and  arrival.  Confidential.  BOX  1621,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-418) 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  line  office  type  or 
pocket  case  stamp  with  ink  pad  $1.00.  W.  S. 
Atherton,  Box  61,  Randolph,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-52) 

ANCIENT  arrowhead,  spearhead,  and  grooved 
tomahawk,  all  for  $5.00.  List  free.  Lear’s, 
Glenwood,  Arkansas. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post¬ 
-paid  . _ L .  Pulliam,  Patesvi lie,  Kentucky. 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialities,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

FREE  Wholesale  Catalog!  100,000  products,  tre¬ 
mendous  discounts.  Eco-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

SAVE  Your  Life:  Safety  flares.  Many  uses. 

Changing  tires  in  darkness,  fog,  rain,  boat¬ 
ing,  camping.  Three  $1.75;  six  $3.00  postage 
paid.  L.  Jayco,  Box  203,  Franklin,  Mass. 

MY  rupture  was  removed  naturally.  Free 
facts.  Write:  John  Mortimer,  Box  128-RN, 
Elora,  Ontario,  Canada.  _ 

COULD  you  give  a  humorous  talk?  With  ma¬ 

terial  written  by  top  profesisonal?  Enter¬ 
tain  for  fun  or  fee!  We  furnish  30  minute 
“Laffpak”,  instructions  on  delivery,  obtain¬ 
ing  dates,  etc.  Special  offer,  send  $3.98  or 
write  for  details.  Elbee  Publishers,  5601  Cerri- 
tos  Ave.,  Long  Beac h  5, _ California. _ 

PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN!  This  is  for  you! 

Over  100  hilarious,  he-man  stunts,  gags, 
blackouts  for  men's  groups.  Guaranteed  wows! 
Send  $2.00  for  “Stunts  for  the  Stumped”, 
Elbee  Publishers.  5601  Cerritos  Ave.,  Long 
Beach  5,  California. 


HEARING  AID  Batteries:  Save.  List  free. 
Write,  BOX  51,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Flint  lock  muzzle  loading  gun 
in  Seige  of  Kingston  dates  back  1763. 
Frank  Felter,  State  Line,  Massachusetts. 


PREVENT  unwanted  puppies  and  kittens. 

Safe,  simple,  effective,  guaranteed.  Full 
year's  supply  $2.00  cash,  check  or  Money 
Order  to  Capt.  Jack,  Box  51,  Wayne,  New 
Jersey. 


ELECTRIFY  Player  Pianos  and  Reed  Organs. 

Lee  Manufacturing,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga 
9,  California. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 

Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 

2  Gauge  (.002).  . 

■  ■U  Sq. 

Ft. 

|  3',  4'  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004).  . 

Ft. 

i  3;  6i  iov2;  12;  14;  i6'2; 

6  Gauge  (.006) .  . 

Ft. 

(  20;  24:  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gauge  (.008) .  . 

i  _L-.-r-.-i  a  rrr.  ;  / 

.  At  Sq. 

Ft. 

|  12;  16;  20'&  24  ft.  widths 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  read  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
of  March  21  the  very  timely  report 
on  your  48-year  record  of  the  money 
you  have  saved  some  of  your  sub¬ 
subscribers  who,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  have  been  “taken  in”  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  people  who  promised 
them  everything  and  gave  them 
nothing.  The  seed  you  planted  48 
years  ago  has  certainly  borne  good 
fruit,  judging  from  the  table  show¬ 
ing  the  decreases  in  claims  right 
along.  This  furnishes  full  evidence, 
which  the  “sharpsters”  no  doubt  real¬ 
ize,  that  some  of  the  people  have 
been  taking  heed  of  your  warnings 
of  “Think  before  you  sign”;  good  ad¬ 
vice  48  years  ago,  good  advice  today, 
and  always  good  advice.  f.  s.  s. 

In  1911  we  published  a  book  called 
“Hindsights  or  Looking  Backward  at 
Swindlers In  checking  through  it, 
we  find  the  same  schemes  and  frauds 
were  rampant  then,  although  perhaps 
more  refined  at  the  present  time.  We 
give  the  same  advice  we  gave  then: 
“Stop,  Look  and  Listen  before  you 
sign  on  the  dotted  line.’ 

By  the  way,  do  not  ask  for  a  copy 
of  that  old  book.  It  is  definitely  out 
of  print. 

What  information  do  you  have  on 
Fastway  Service,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida?  They  ask  $3.00  for  a  weekly 
bulletin  on  jobs.  Apparently  they 
scan  the  newspapers  and  copy  the 
ads.  Most  of  the  jobs  are  gone  by  the 
time  one  gets  there.  I  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Florida.  Mainly  it  is  some 
seasonal  work,  where  the  wages  are 
very  small.  p.  s. 

Fastway  Service  is  operated  by 
E.  S.  Lindo.  Reports  now  show  that 
the  telephone  has  been  disconnected, 
and  no  letters  are  answered.  Lindo, 
until  recently,  operated  a  homework 
proposition  in  New  England.  Bulle¬ 
tins  mailed  to  out-of-state  points  can¬ 
not  provide  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation  on  available  jobs.  By  the  time 
one  travels  to  the  job,  someone  al¬ 
ready  there  has  filled  it. 

Take  time  to  investigate  such 
propositions.  We  advise  getting  refer¬ 
ences  and  checking  on  them  before 
making  payment  or  connection. 

Can  you  advise  as  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  construction  firm?  We 
have  given  $100  and  promised  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $1,325  on  completion. 
The  dealer  proposed  setting  up  our 
house  as  a  unit  to  show  the  brand  of 
clapboard  he  uses.  I  am  wondering 
if  we  should  have  investigated  be¬ 
fore  going  so  far.  m.  k. 

There  is  no  record  here  of  the  firm. 
It  may  be  a  small  construction  firm. 
A  proposition  of  this  kind  certainly 
calls  for  investigation  and  caution  be¬ 
fore  signing  any  contract.  This  read¬ 
er  has  now  signed  and  he  should  be 
very  sure  that  the  installation  is  right 
before  signing  the  completion  certi¬ 
ficate.  It  is  wiser  to  ask  to  see  other 
jobs  and  to  get  references,  checking 
with  people  who  have  had  similar 
work  done.  To  offer  to  show  the 
house  is  a  familiar  sales  gimmick. 

If  the  subscriber,  whose  letter  is 
postmarked  Rockaway,  New  Jersey, 
will  send  us  his  name  and  address, 
we  will  reply  by  mail.  We  do  not 
publish  letters  from  subscribers  who 
write  us  in  confidence  and  request  no 
publicity;  nor  can  we  reply  by  mail 
if  full  name  and  address  is  not  given. 


Can  you  give  us  any  information  on 
this  cigarette  vending  proposition? 
We  accepted,  but  changed  our  minds 
when  the  salesman  wanted  the  check 
made  out  in  his  name.  He  also  had 
four  copies  of  the  contract,  but  said 
they  had  to  go  to  the  home  office  be¬ 
fore  we  got  one.  The  amount  was 
$1,200,  and  we  felt  we  should  have 
more  than  just  a  receipt  for  the 
money.  j.  e.  e. 

Our  reader  was  wise  to  reconsider. 
Vending  machine  projects  can  be 
profitable  but  they  should  be  looked 
into  very  carefully.  The  firm  is  not 
listed  under  the  name  given;  it  may 
be  a  temporary  office.  A  recently 
published  report  states  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  grand  jury  investigation  of 
the  juke  box  and  vending  machine 
industry.  Legislation  may  bring  re¬ 
sults  that  will  help  to  regulate  the 
industry.  In  many  areas  the  best  lo¬ 
cations  are  already  taken,  and  an 
independent  operators  may  find  that 
he  must  place  his  machines  in  less 
profitable  locations  which  would 
prove  of  no  value  to  him. 


One  section  of  your  fine  paper,  in 
particular,  has  always  interested  me 
a  great  deal.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Publisher’s  Desk.  While  I  have  been 
“taken”  in  small  ways  from  time  to 
time  by  some  of  these  birds,  I  have 
always  had  the  good  fortune  to  fend 
off  the  bigger  ones.  One  segment  in 
particular  I  have  found  to  be  most 
vicious.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  fund¬ 
raising  organizations  that  attach 
themselves  to  veteran’s  activities  and 
affairs.  It  has  always  been  my  prac¬ 
tice  to  write  the  local  BBBs  or 
Chambers  of  Commerce  as  to  their 
veracity.  I  have  found  that  in  most 
cases  the  veteran  receives  very  little, 
or  no,  benefit  at  all.  May  I  suggest 
your  use  of  the  above  in  future  issues 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  h.  m. 

This  is  a  good  suggestion  and  we 
believe  it  is  a  wise  one.  Do  not  be 
hurried  into  signing  any  papers  or 
going  into  any  proposition  without 
taking  time  for  checking  on  the 
proposition,  and  also  considering 
whether  it  is  something  you  really 
want  or  can  afford  to  go  into. 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  one  of 
the  local  papers  which  might  inter¬ 
est  some  of  the  readers.  I  always  read 
Publisher’s  Desk  and  find  it  inter¬ 
esting,  as  I  do  all  of  your  paper.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.  w.  d. 

We  thank  our  reader  for  his  kind¬ 
ly  comment.  Our  aim  is  to  make  the 
information  helpful,  and  stress  the 
exercise  of  caution  about  all  schemes 
or  tricks  that  are  after  “sucker" 
money.  The  earmarks  of  such 
schemes  are  usually  easily  detected. 
Our  friend  refers  to  “wonder 
gadgets”  and  warns  motorists  to 
check  all  such  carefully  before  try¬ 
ing  them  out.  Dealers  in  your  section 
will  advise  whether  they  are  suitable 
for  your  particular  purpose.  It  is 
good  advice. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
advised  the  public  to  beware  of 
“worst  buys”,  listing  among  others 
“hair-growers  and  .  cure-all  medi¬ 
cines.”  We  urge  readers  to  stop,  look 
and  listen,  or  investigate,  before 
spending  their  good  money  on  get- 
rich-quick  schemes,  something  for 
nothing  offers  and  so-called  cure  alls. 
The  delay  for  checking  on  them  will 
pay  in  /  the  long  run. 
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KNOW  YOUR 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


To  Fight  the  Pests 
and  Fit  the  Soil 


Field  Crop  Sprayers 

A  sprayer  is  a  very  useful  piece  of 
equipment  to  have  on  the  farm.  Too 
many  farmers  are  reluctant  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  because  they  mistakingly 
believe  that  its  operation  and  ad¬ 
justment  are  too  complicated.  The 
three  general  types  of  sprayers  are 
tractor-mounted,  trailer,  and  self- 
propelled. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  tractor- 
mounted  sprayer  is  its  simplicity;  it 
is  the  lowest-cost  type  of  rig.  Its 
only  disadvantages  are  the  time  it 
requires  to  attach  and  remove,  and 
its  limited  tank  capacity. 

A  trailing  sprayer  has  a  greater 
tank  capacity,  and  it  requires  much 
less  time  for  hitching  it  to  the  tractor. 
Its  greater  cost  is  well  justified  by 
use  on  many  acres  or  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  per  season. 

The  self-propelled  sprayer  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  most  convenient.  Its  clearance 
lets  you  spray  taller  corn  than  can 
be  done  with  other  types,  too.  Its 
high  cost  limits  its  practicality  to 
large  farmers  or  custom  operators. 

The  amount  of  spray  material  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre  is  controlled  by  three 
factors  —  pressure,  nozzle  size  and 
ground  speed. 

There  are  two  types  of  sprayer 
nozzles.  The  fan  type  produces  a  flat, 
fan-shaped  discharge.  These  are  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  the  spray  pattern  is 
parallel  to  the  boom.  The  hollow  cone 
nozzle  sprays  in  a  circular  pattern; 
the  height  of  the  boom  is  critical 
toward  getting  applications  with  it. 

Sprayer  nozzles  are  usually  rated 
on  the  following  basis:  20-inch  spac¬ 
ing  in  the  sprayer  boom;  30-40 
pounds  pump  pressure;  and  four 
miles  per  hour  ground  speed. 

Sprayer  booms  are  made  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  —  galvanized  pipe, 
aluminum  pipe  or  plastic  tubing  sup¬ 
ported  by  angle  iron. 

Boom  adjustment  consists  prim¬ 
arily  of  two  settings — height,  and 
nozzle  arrangement.  For  full  broad¬ 
cast  coverage,  carry  the  nozzles  about 
18  inches  above  the  ground. 

The  sprayer  pump  should  be  big 
enough  to  divert  about  half  of  its 
output  through  the  bypass  valve  and 
then  back  to  the  tank.  This  produces 


sufficient  agitation  to  keep  the  spray 
matei'ial  thoroughly  mixed. 

If  your  spray  rig’s  pump  is  fast¬ 
ened  directly  to  the  tractor  PTO 
shaft,  secure  it  from  rotation  only  by 
a  chain.  Do  not  bolt  the  pump  to 
solid  brackets  unless  the  sprayer 
manual  specifically  instructs. 

Dirt  is  one  of  the  great  enemies  of 
your  sprayer.  Before  filling  the  tank, 
check  to  see  that  it  is  clean.  Then, 
always  add  clean  water. 


Disk  Harrows 

Your  disk  harrow  requires  as  little 
attention  as  any  implement  on  the 
farm.  However,  this  attention  should 
not  be  neglected.  Here  are  some  of 
the  items  to  keep  in  mind: 

Most  disk  harrows  have  plain, 
white-iron  bearings.  In  normal  ser¬ 
vice,  these  hould  be  greased  twice  a 
day.  Pump  the  grease  into  each  bear¬ 
ing  until  you  see  fresh,  new  grease 
work  out  around  the  bearing  ends. 

Some  new  disks  have  sealed  bear¬ 
ings.  Check  your  owner’s  manual  for 
greasing  instructions  on  this  type. 
Most  of  them  require  greasing  only 
seasonally. 

Sharpening  of  disk  blades  can  be 
done  by  grinding  or  by  rolling.  They 
are  usually  removed  for  grinding,  but 
by  use  of  a  special  attachment,  they 
can  be  ground  in  place.  Sharpening 
by  rolling  involves  removal  of  the 
blades  and  the  use  of  a  special  ma¬ 
chine.  This  device  applies  extreme 
pressure  to  the  edge  of  each  blade 
while  being  rotated.  The  action  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  original 
forming  of  the  edges.  Check  with 
your  local  implement  dealer. 

Whichever  method  of  sharpening 
is  used,  the  blades  should  be  removed 
and  rotated  much  like  the  tires  on 
your  car.  The  front  blades  wear  fast¬ 
er  than  the  rear  ones.  There  also  may 
be  some  variation  in  wear  from  the 
outside  to  the  center  of  the  gangs. 
After  sharpening,  reassemble  the 
disk  blades  with  the  larger  blades 
in  the  positions  of  greater  wear. 
Numbering,  or  otherwise  marking, 
the  blades  before  removal  of  them 
will  be  helpful. 

Melvin  E.  Long 


Wall  ,  .  ,  ,  Minneapolis-Molme  Co. 

well  greased,  sharpened  and  with  blades  and  gangs  properly  set,  the  disk 

harrow  does  a  fine  soil-fitting  job  while  lasting  a  long  time. 

April  18,  1959 


Ideal  for 


Galvanized  J§tee[  Roofing 


The  trend  in  poultry  houses  today  is  toward  long,  one-story  structures  (up  to 
200  ft  and  even  more)  designed  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  for 
the  birds,  and  maximum  use  of  labor-saving  equipment. 

Galvanized  steel  roofing  and  siding  is  ideal  for  this  construction.  Its  relatively 
large  size  allows  fast  installation,  its  low  price  holds  down  the  cost  of  the  job 
without  sacrificing  appearance,  efficiency,  or  the  quality  of  the  roof. 

The  sparkling  2-oz  "Seal  of  Quality”  zinc  coating  will  ward  off  corrosion  for 
years.  The  strength  of  steel  is  unmatched  by  any  other  roofing  material.  And 
installation  is  an  easy  hammer-and-nails  job,  with  occasional  use  of  tin  snips. 

Bethlehem  makes  galvanized  steel  roofing  in  all  the  popular  styles,  in  either 
Seal  of  Quality”  or  standard  114-oz  zinc  coatings.  Your  local  dealer  will  gladly 
discuss  your  needs  with  you,  recommend  the  style  best  fitted  to  your  building, 
and  help  you  estimate  quantities.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS  Can  be  used  on 
open-slat  or  purlin  roofs  pitched  3  in.  per  ft  or  more.  Available  in 
1  !A-in.  and  2  Yi-'m.  corrugations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding. 

BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING  Economical  on  tight- 
sheathed  roof  with  low  pitch.  Laps  are  seamed  together  to  keep  out 
all  moisture.  Rolls  50  ft  long,  covering  width  24  in. 

BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF  ROOFING  Special  side-  and  end-lap  fea¬ 
tures  allow  moisture  drainage,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Covering 
width  24  in.,  sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft.,  in  one-foot  step-ups. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS  Combines  protection  with 
attractive  appearance.  Especially  good  in  areas  where  high  winds 
prevail.  Available  in  5-V  style,  in  either  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 


BETHLEHEM 

Steel  Roofing 


BETWfEHEM 

STEEL 
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AMAZING  BARGAINS  FROM  IMPORTER  TO  YOU! 


POWERHOUSE  German  TELESCOPE! 


The  Powerhouse  is  new  and  excitingly  different.  Most 
low  cost  telescopes  use  2  lenses— but  the  new  Power¬ 
house  uses  5— yes,  5  synchronized  Rothlar  lenses — 
all  ground  and  polished  with  meticulous  care.  They 
are  not  glued,  but  anchored  in  sturdy  steel  rings. 
The  draw  tubes  are  heavy  duty  metal.  All  this  means 
greater  power  and  greater  clarity  far  greater 
range  than  you  ever  dreamed  possible.  And  you  get 
no  blur,  no  cloudiness,  no  distortion,  thanks  to  the 
5  lens  system  that  develops  a  greater  area 
magnification. 

When  first  you  look  through  your  Powerhouse,  you 
will  gasp  with  disbelief  at  the  wonders  it  reveals. 
Yet  it  is  true— so  very  true!  The  distant  worlds  and 


towns,  the  people  and  natural  views  are  real  and  the 
amazing  Powerhouse  draws  them  closer!  Far  closer 
than  a  deluxe  7  x  50  binocular  costing  $250  can  ever 
do.  Imagine  it— you  get  a  greater  area. 

You  smash  thru  space  barriers.  That’s  why  amateur 
astronomers  everywhere  are  saying:  "It’s  the  greatest 
telescope  bargain  since  1945."  That's  why  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  fastest  selling  German  telescope  in  America. 
Thousands  of  previous  models  sold! 

FREE  EXAMINATION  PLAN! 

Examine  the  new  Powerhouse,  try  it  by  night  or  day; 
enjoy  it  for  10  days— without  risk  or  obligation  of 
any  kind.  Explore  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night.  Track 


down  new  u.S.  "DaDy"  moons  ana  satellites  rignt  from 
your  window  or  porch.  Take  in  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  the  Milky  Way;  the  unforgettable  brilliance  of  the 
Big  Dipper;  the  eerie,  yet  romantic  grandeur  of  the 
moon’s  peaks  and  crevices;  the  solemn  majesty  of 
Jupiter  with  his  4  tiny  moons.  In  daylight,  focus  your 
Powerhouse  from  the  nearest  hilltop  for  superb  views 
of  nature,  villages,  people  and  planes.  Whether  it  be 
10  miles  or  thousands,  your  Powerhouse  Telescope 
must  bring  them  in  without  distortion  or  milky  blur. 

It  must  thrill  and  satisfy  you  in  every  way.  Otherwise, 
return  it  after  the  10  day  period. 

No.  430  Telescope .  $2.98  5  SYNCHRONIZED  ROTHLAR  LENSES 


75,000 

Sold 

at 

98 


LIFETIME  ADDRESS  BOOK 

has  REMOVABLE  Addresses  Always  Up-to-Date 


At  last!  A  Telephone  &  Address  Book 
that’s  always  up-to-date— never  be¬ 
comes  obsolete.  Whenever  a  tele¬ 
phone  number,  address  or  name 
changes,  merely  remove  the  old  ad¬ 
dress  and  insert  a  new  tab.  Takes  about  5  seconds! 
No  need  to  cross  out,  erase,  start  new  page,  change 
sequence.  All  names  remain  in  order  as  always. 
Room  for  154  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers, 
plus  3  BONUS  SECTIONS!  1)  Special  Section  for 
professions— doctors,  lawyers,  accountants,  dentists, 
etc.  2  Special  Section  for  birthdays  and 

anniversaries.  Space  for  365  names  &  addresses — 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year!  3)  Special  Section  for 
Christmas  Card  &  Gift  list.  Room  for  120  MORE 
names.  Beautiful  thick  padded  simulated  leather 
covers;  GOLD  tooled,  spiral  binding.  No.  568  $M9 


f  : 


Hollow  Ground 


99^ 


Here  it  is.  men!  50  hollow  ground  double¬ 
edge  razor  blades— guaranteed  to  fit  any 
razor  perfectly— yours  for  only  SI.  That’s  It 
per  blade!  These  are  gleaming,  sharp  HOLLOW 
GROUND  blades— equal  to  blades  that  cost 
you  20  for  98<!  No.  1311 . 50  for  99 1 


Seal  Social  Security  Cards, 

Certificates,  etc.  In  Plastic 

Complete 


Take  a  good  look  at  your  social  security  card, 
your  driver’s  license,  identification  card,  tavor- 
ite  wallet-size  photos,  etc.  Are  they  soiled, 
dog-eared,  torn?  Now,  in  just  one  minute  flat, 
you  can  seal  these  valuable  cards  and  papers  in 
clear  plastic — and  at  a  fraction  of  the  usual 
cost!  With  this  do-it-yourself  “Seal-in-Plastic” 
Kit  you  can  seal  wallet-size  cards  or  photos— 
even  birth  certificates,  discharge  papers,  etc., 
No.  248  99 1 


New  Eyelet  Tool  Punches  Hole 

-Sets  Eyelet  at  Same  Time! 

t“j 


300  Eyelets 

FREE! 


|?8 


2-in-l  Eyelet  Tool— punches 
hole  and  sets  eyelet  AUTO¬ 
MATICALLY  in  one  easy 
operation!  Use  on  paper, 
cardboard  fabrics— even 
TOUGHEST  LEATHERS!  Made 
of  rugged  Korium  STEEL  by 
skilled  craftsmen.  Make 
holes  in  belts,  binders,  lac¬ 
ings.  sneakers,  bags,  picture 
frames,  etc.  This  Eyelet 
Tool  is  fast  and  simple- 
like  using  a  punch. 

No.  9  Eyelet  Tool  $1.93 


ONE  SQUEEZE -IT'S  NAILED! 

Arrow  Staple  Gun  Shoots  Staple  ( 

Where  You'd  Drive  a  Nail! 


One  squeeze  and  you’ve  nailed  it!  This 
famous  Arrow  Staple  Gun  shoots  staple 
wherever  you’d  drive  a  nail — into  the 
hardest  of  woods,  plyboard,  composi¬ 
tion  board,  upholstery,  even  soft 
METALS!  One  hand  operation  leaves 
other  hand  free  to  hold  work.  Drive 
staple  (which  is  a  2-prong  nail)  10 
times  faster  than  hammer  &  nail 
method.  Machine  is  guaranteed  JAM 
PROOF!  Takes  V4  and  5/16”  staples. 
You’ll  think  of  dozens  of  uses— for 
making  window  and  door  screens;  for 
stapling  panels,  ceilings,  etc. 

No.  2415  Arrow  Staple  Gun  ....  $4.95 
Staples . . 50c  per  1,000 


New  Hydraulic  Door-Closer 

«c3spsapi | 


1 108  Sq.  Ft/1 


At  last!  A  sturdy,  damage-proof  HYDRAULIC 
Door  Closer  that  is  quality  CERTIFIED  by  the 
famed  Lehigh  Testing  Laboratories  to  close 
any  door  at  least  1/4-MILLION  times  without 
a  single  mechanical  failure!  In  short,  here  is 
a  Hydraulic  Closer  that  is  guaranteed  to  LAST 

A  LIFETIME! . Complete  Hydraulic  Unit 

filled  with  liquid  (not  air!).  Specially  made  to 
permit  fast  pull-to  without  damage  to  hy¬ 
draulic  unit  or  hinge.  Works  on  any  door,  any 
size,  any  weight.  Installs  in  minutes.  No  com¬ 
plicated  adjustment  of  any  kind.  Requires  no 
maintenance. No.  556  . S3. 98 


„  ,  Plastic  Cloth  , 
I  Now  84*-^  H 


Huge  9  x  12  sheet  of  tough,  durable  polyethyl¬ 
ene  (108  sq.  feet) . Protects  carpets,  floor, 

upholstery,  outdoor  furniture,  garden  tools, 
bikes,  cars,  boats,  air  conditioners,  washers, 
etc.  Used  by  car  mfrs.  to  protect  new  autos. 
Used  as  drop  cloth  when  painting;  to  make 
transparent  auto  seat  covers,  furniture  slip 
covers,  etc.  Waterproof!  Dust,  grease,  dirt  and 
tear  resistant.  Wipes  clean  with  damp  cloth. 
One  oiece.  Seamless.  Finest  quality.  Can  be  cut. 
No.  4—8 4t  each.  Special:  6  for  $477. 


8-m-l  Combo-Matici 

from 

WestGermamy 

SAVE  $2.00’  8  instru¬ 
ments  in  one  Pocket 
binoculars,  magnetic 
compass,  magnifying 
scope,  laryngoscope, 
stereoscope  and  even  a 
sun  dial  watch.  Imported 
from  WEST 
GERMANY 
Snaps  open, 
folds  flat. 

You’ve  got 
to  see  & 

use  this  handy  optical  instrument  to  appreciate 
its  many  uses.  Thousands  sold  at  $2.98.  Now 
about  500  left  in  stock.  Out  they  go  at  a 
CLOSEOUT  PRICE!  NO.  93  .  99g 


Paint  Kitchen  or  Porch  in  55  Minutes  with 

This  New  Professional  Type  Electric  Paint  Sprayer 


NEW!  80  Lb.  Pressure!  NEW!  Bigger  Size  Container! 

NEW!  Trouble-Free  Pump!  NEW!  Aluminum  Metal  Can! 

NEW!  Heavy  Duty  Construction! 

Thoresen  has  distributed  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  hand  paintsprayers 
of  all  makes  and  types  in  the  last 
few  years.  Now  for  the  first  time 
ever,  we  are  proud  to  present  the 
new  HEAVY  DUTY  HANDEE  geared 
for  quick,  easier  boat  painting!  It 
works  equally  well  for  light  or 
heavy  painting  and  spraying  jobs. 

This  brand  new  1959  model  has  a 
powerful  vibromatic  motor  that 
gives  you  not  30  or  40,  but  80  full 
pounds  of  pressure.  Adjustable  from 
a  fog-spray  to  a  heavy  stream.  All 
parts  are  of  steel  or  brass.  The  ex¬ 
tra  large  25-oz.  jar  of  unbreakable 
ALUMINUM  lasts  a  lifetime.  It  has 
an  Improved  non-failing  pump— ac¬ 
claimed  the  best  on  the  market. 

Only  the  Handee  has  the  amazing  Y - -  -  - - -  •  - 

Swivel  Nozzle.  Now  you  can  reach  Heavy,  duty  electric  cord.  All  this 


corners,  around  radiators,  etc., 
where  brushes  or  rollers  can’t  even 
reach!  This  new  Handee  Sprayer 
generates  80  full  pounds  pressure 
—not  30  or  40.  Paint  is  atomized 
better;  it’s  distributed  evenly, 
smoothly.  You  get  silk-smooth  re¬ 
sults  always.  No  streaks.  No  bub¬ 
bles.  No  “high  spots."  That  means 
no  rebrushing  ever.  All  this  is 
yours,  thanks  to  the  powerful  80-lb. 
pressure  motor!  Yes— with  this 
wonderful  new  electric  sprayer  you 
save  hours  of  painting  time — and 
you  get  smoother  results. 

No.  447  Reg.  Model  $9.98. 

DE  LUXE  MODEL  WITH  SAPPHIRE 
NOZZLE  Yours  for  Only  $2  More. 
Genuine  SAPPHIRE  Nozzle  for  fine, 
the  Handee  has  the  amazing  precision  work.  COPPER  FILTER, 
h  H 


POWERHOUSE  GERMAN 
BINOCULARS 
FORMERLY  $9.98 


NOW! 


4- 


All  new  for  1959— the  latest  improved  Power¬ 
house  with  big  4X,  44  lenses.  Bigger,  clearer,  far 
better  than  last  year’s  “77"  model.  30%  more 
power!  Now— not  9— but  16  times  area  magnifi 
cation.  Developed  in  W.  Germany  by  skilled  optics 
craftsmen.  7  ways  better:  1.  High  structural 
strength  without  tiring  weight.  2.  Aluminum  draw 
tubes.  3.  Inter-Pupilary  Pivot.  4.‘  Precision  ground 
lenses— NOT  plastic.  5.  Deep  inset  lenses  for  pro¬ 
tection.  6.  Extra  large  44  optic  system.  7.  16 
times  area  magnification.  First  shipment  sold  at 
$9.98 — now  yours  at  half  price! 

No.  67  . .  4.98 


SWISS  ARMY  Type  10-iN~l 


50,000 
SOLD  AT 
$3.98 

Imported  Swiss 
Army  type  knife. 

10  tools  in  one; 
saw,  file,  jack¬ 
knife,  bottle 
opener,  can  open¬ 
er,  screwdriver,  scis¬ 
sors,  corkscrew,  awl, 
small  knife.  Each  sepa¬ 
rate;  easy  to  open  and 
close.  No  jamming!  A 
bargain  at  $3.98  —  now 
HALF  PRICE'  Order 
several.  18 . $1.98 


Lights  Closets  Automatically! 


■j  98 


^  9"  Long 
When  Open 


Light  all  closets  automatically  with  new  Lite-On. 
No  wiring.  No  costly  electrical  installation. 
Attach  Lit-On  in  Minutes.  Open  door— light 
goes  on!  Close  door— light  goes  off!  Works  on 
same  principle  as  light  in  refrigerator.  No  more 
groping  and  fumbling  in  dark  for  special  tie, 
shirt,  suit,  belt,  etc.  SEE  clearly.  Distinguish 
colors  easily.  Swivel  head-beam  on  Lite-On 
directs  powerful  light  to  darkest  closet  corner! 
And  you  can’t  forget  to  leave  closet  light  on— 
ever.  Once  you  shut  door,  light  goes  off  auto- 
maticallyi  (less  batteries). No.  958.»$1.98  «och 


those  out-of-the-way  spots  with 
ease— you  can  get  into  awkward 


for  just  $2  more. 
No.  447-D 


Prompt  Delivery!  Money-Back  Guarantee! 

THORESEN.  Inc.,  Dept.  185-D 

585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

Rush  items  below  on  10-dav  home  trial, 
with  money  back  guarantee 


□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed 
postage  paid 


Ship 


□  Sena  C.O.D  plus  postage  and  C.O.D. 
fee  (Enclose  $2  deposit.) 


NO. 

QUANTITY 

ARTICLE 

PRICE 

PRINT  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS. 


Canadian  address:  THORESEN,  Ltd.,  419  King  St.  West,  Toronto  2B,  Ont. 


Stainless  Steel 

MONEY  CLIP 


SAVE  66%.  Men  paid 
$2.98  for  this  style 
money  clip.  High  ten¬ 
sion  stainless  steel 
for  lifetime  use. 
Grips  currency 
tightly.  Built-in 
pocket  knife  has  two 
stainless  steel 
blades.  DeLuxe  qual¬ 
ity  throughout.  Gives 
greater  protection 
than  billfold.  Its  high 
metallic  pitch  alerts 
you  at  once  If  it’s 
dropped.  No  605,  $1 


1 3-Pc.  Set  of 

Rugged  Chrome 
Vanadium  Drills 


1 98 


This  Electric  Magnifier 

Lights  Up  as  It  Magnifies! 


THORESEN  Holesaw 

Saws  Any  Shaped  Hole 

for  Va”  Electric  Drills 

insert  this  hole  saw  into  chuck  of 
your  V4"  electric  drill  Bore  thru 
material  as  usual  with  steady,  easy 
pressure.  Enlarge  hole  by  moving 
"Holesaw"  in  widening  circles.  You 
saw  ANY  shaped  hole  with  full  saw 
stroke  and  light  pressure.  Easily 
bores  thru  wood,  plastic,  plyboard, 
etc.  Cut  circles,  triangles,  zig¬ 
zags,  any  shape  you  wish.  IN 
SECONDS!  We’ve  sold  thousands. 

,  No-  42  Thoresen  Holesaw  ....  95f 


O  -t! 

ILz 


m 


95* 


Terrific  value  from 
West  GERMANY 
—home  of  the 
finest  machine 
tools!  13  preci¬ 
sion  Chrome  Va¬ 
nadium  Drills  from  1/16  thru  V4  inch  by  64ths. 
enclosed  in  a  handy  Metal  Indexed  jacket  for 
quick,  fingertip  selection.  Drill  thru  woods,  plas¬ 
tics,  aluminum,  iron,  even  thick-gauge  STEEL. 
You’ll  get  years  of  excellent  service  from  these 
hl-speed  drills.  $5.95  value— our  price  only  $1.98. 


Drive  Thru  FOG  Safely 
With  NO-FOGS 


You  See- 
Others 
Guess! 


Yes,  drive  thru  thick,  soupy  fog  safely  with 
No-Fogs.  Convert  your  headlights  into  powerful 
FOGLIGHTS  in  seconds.  Fit  all  headlights  thru 
1957  cars  Press  them  on,  they  stick  like  skin, 
to  remove  merely  pull  off.  Flexible  as  rubber 
yet  transparent  as  glass.  Can’t  break,  chip  or 
peel.  Use  for  years— Increase  visibility.  You  SEE 
while  others  GUESS!  No.  138 1..  Pair  9 At 


Why  Pay] 
up  to 
$1.25? 
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Magnifies  five  times  larger.  Brilliant 
light  illuminates  object  viewed.  Makes 
smallest  speck  stand  out.  Examine 
stamps,  coins,  currency,  signatures, 
fingerprints,  photos,  machine  parts, 
jewelry  etc.  Ideal  for  reading  “fine 
print”  in  contracts,  leases,  policies, 
etc.  Uses  standard  flashlight  battery 
(not  incl.)  Fits  pocket  or  curse. 

No.  610,  88d 


8-Piece  Toilet  Kit  zffk 
Zippered  on  3  sides 

3.98  Val.  ‘  * 

Simulated  leather 
case,  fits  pocket 
or  jacket  has 
zipper  opening  . 
comes  with  dou¬ 
ble  mirror,  comb, 
combination  nail 
file  8  clipper, 
toothbrush,  brush 

soap  container,  .  , 

squeeze-it  hair  tonic  bottle  plus  metal-ana¬ 
plastic  jar  for  blades,  bandaids,  etc.  Every  item 
fits  snug-tight— no  rattle  or  rumble— even  when 
shaken!  Use  it  on  hunting,  fishing  trips;  on 
planes,  trains;  on  overnight  trips,  etc. 

No.  567,  $1.25  .  — 


FEATURED 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


"SEEMS  LIKE  FIRESTONES 
WERE  MADE  FOR  MAINE  SOIL! 


(and  they’re  made  for  your  soil,  too!) 


§M1 


Marvin  Carmichael  (on  tractor )  checks  his  husky  Firestone  traction  bars  with  Dealer  Anthony  Swiek, 


says  Marvin  Carmichael,  Caribou,  Maine.  “ I  was  getting  too  many  blowouts  too  fast.  That’s  why,  some  three 
years  ago,  I  switched  to  Firestones.  I’ve  yet  to  blow  my  first  one,  and  that  includes  tractor  and  truck  tires!  It 
seems  like  Firestones  were  made  especially  for  Maine  soil!” 


Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion* 
tractor  tire  gives  you  longer  service  and 
top  performance  on  all  farm  jobs.  Tough 
tractor  tire  tests  prove  Firestone  S/F 
(Shock-Fortified)  cord  gives  the  tire 
greater  impact  resistance.  Its  tread  is 
built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  long¬ 
est  wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone 
tires.  The  flat  tread  contour,  with  curved 
and  tapered  traction  bars,  cleans  easily 
and  gives  you  positive  grip  in  any  soil 
condition.  And  a  special  Firestone 


Rubber-X  compound  is  used  exclusively 
in  sidewalls  to  resist  aging,  cracking  and 
costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and 
find  out  how  Firestone  Tractor  Tires  give 
you  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost!  See 
Firestone’s  complete  line  of  farm  tires. 
And  remember,  Firestone’s  Free  New 
Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps  your  equip¬ 
ment  rolling  while  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your  old 
tractor  tires. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP* 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  steering 
better  cleaning  •  longer  wear 


♦FIRESTONE  T.M. 
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The  Magic  of  Spring 

Recall  those  chilly  November  winds 
which  spread  a  coverlet  of  leaves 
over  roots  and  bulbs  against  the 
threat  of  Winter’s  cold!  But  not 
for  long  did  the  nurtured  sprouts  of 
life  repose  quiescent.  As  children 
tucked  in  bed  vie  against  sleep  with 
laughter  in  their  darkened  room,  so 
the  greens  of  Winter’s  earth  roistered 
beneath  the  loam.  Deep  and  gentle 
sleep.  And  soon  the  dawn  again. 

Tulip’s  cup  for  May  showers  stirs 
bees’  first  practice  flights,  and  iris 
from  the  ancient  Nile  brightens  all 
the  garden.  Spring  sends  its  leaf  to 
wed  the  rose.  Sunshine  gilds  the 
apple  blossom,  a  blessed  magic  rite. 

Ray  E.  Nutting 

Northeast's  "Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Farmers" 

A  North  Carolina  man  has  been 
chosen  as  the  East’s  “outstanding 
young  farmer  of  1958”  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute.  R.  Sullivan  Fisher, 
31,  of  Rocky  Mount  was  selected  for 
his  “outstanding  contributions”  to 
agriculture  and  to  his  community; 
he  farms  345  acres  of  tobacco  and 
cotton,  and  also  raises  livestock. 

Winners  of  state  awards  in  the 
Northeast  are: 

New  York — Raymond  G.  Vail,  La- 
Grangeville,  Dutchess  County. 

Pennsylvania — Obie  Snyder,  Imler, 
Bedford  Co. 

New  Jersey  —  John  Rigolizzo  Jr., 
Berlin,  Camden  Co. 

Delaware — John  P.  Wilson,  Town¬ 
send,  New  Castle  Co. 

Maryland — Robert  L.  Williams, 
Salisbury,  Wicomico  Co. 

Connecticut — Urban  F.  Luginbuhl, 
Rockville,  Tolland  Co. 

Massachusetts  —  Louis  Rezendes, 
Raynham,  Bristol  Co. 

New  Hampshire — David  J.  Morrill, 
Penacook,  Merrimack  Co. 

Vermont — Eugene  Joslin,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Washington  Co. 

Maine — Maynard  D.  Brown,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Sagadahoc  Co. 


If  you  have  a  wheel-type  disk,  you 
may  find  it  helpful  to  allow  the 
wheels  to  ride  lightly  on  the  ground 
when  disking.  They  will  tend  to  act 
as  a  rudder  and  keep  the  disk  from 
weaving  in  uneven  soil  conditions. 
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Levers  replace  the  steering  wheel _ give  you 

built-in  power  steering  at  no  extra  cost!  You  turn  the  amazing  new 
McCormick  No.  91  quicker,  more  precisely,  and  in  less  space  . . . 
reverse  instantly,  without  stopping  to  declutch  or  shift  gears  .  .  . 
get  grain  others  miss. 


ALL-NEW!  8 ’A -foot  McCormick  No.  91  . . . 


most  maneuverable 
combine  ever  built! 


McCormick  No.  76  pull-behind  . .  .  top  grain-saver  of  the  7-footers  . . .  gives 
you  more  threshing  area,  more  separating  capacity.  For  proof  of  value,  check  used 
combine  prices  ...  you’ll  find  the  No.  76  is  most  wanted  of  them  all!  Get  such 
McCormick  features  as  famous  3-point  separation  . . .  exclusive  opposed-action  clean- 
■ng.  Available  with  engine  or  pto  drive. 


Never  before  could  a  combine  turn  with  the  quick  precision  of  the 
McCormick  No.  91!  This  834  -footer  knocks  out  small  or  irregular 
fields  faster  and  cleaner  than  any  combine  you’ve  ever  handled, 
regardless  of  size!  It’s  right  at  home  in  the  big  fields,  too. 

You  steer  with  levers.  Planetary  drive  lets  you  slow,  stop,  or 
reverse  drive  wheels  individually  or  together.  Rear  wheels  caster. 
You  make  on-the-spot  turns,  one  wheel  reversed  and  the  other 
going  forward.  Pull  both  levers  back  for  full  reverse  ...  no  de¬ 
clutching  or  shifting  gears.  With  the  No.  91,  you  save  grain  others 
miss!  Even  harvesting  row  crops  takes  less  headland  than  you 
used  for  cultivating. 

You  get  capacity  to  spare  for  heavy-yields!  Auger  gives  steady 
flow  to  feeder  that  spreads  straw  thin  across  full  42-inch  cylinder 
width  for  sure,  clean  threshing.  Bar  and  wire  grate  concave  starts 
famous  McCormick  3-point  separation  instantly.  Exclusive  op¬ 
posed-action  chaffer  and  shoe  put  more  and  cleaner  grain  in  the 
tank.  IH  40  hp  valve-in-head  engine  holds  steady  speed  in  tough¬ 
est  going.  Attachments  include  big-capacity  corn  unit. 


See  the  amazing  No.  91  now!  And  for  the  best  in 
big  self-propelleds,  from  10  to  18-footers,  see  the 
101,  151,  and  giant  181  .  .  .  biggest  combine  yet! 
Compare!  Size  for  size,  pull-type  or  self-propelled, 
McCormick  harvester-threshers  give  you  more 
threshing  capacity. 


MATCH  YOUR 
PAYMENTS  TO 
YOUR  INCOME 


SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  dealer 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  Farm  Tractors  and 

Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Con¬ 
struction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


May  2,  1959 
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Can  the  Family  Farm  Survive 
in  a  Mass  Production  World? 


by  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


A  visit  to  the  Pasiak  Farm  in  New  York's  Mohawk  Valley 
reaffirms  Mr.  van  Wagenen's  faith  in  the  Family  Farm. 


UNTIL  recently,  very  few  people  would 
have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
ownership,  size  and  general  conduct 
of  the  Family  Farm  would  not  re¬ 
main  essentially  as  they  have  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Today,  that  very  comfortable  belief 
is,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  being  ques¬ 
tioned  and  alloyed  with  doubt.  The  trouble  can 
be  stated  mainly  in  one  word:  “mechanization”. 
The  factors  which  have  made  the  farmer  so 
efficient,  and  which  seem  to  open  up  such  vast 
possibilities,  at  the  same  time  threaten  his  un¬ 
doing.  Fifty  years  ago  a  young  man  and  his 
wife  might  buy  a  farm  and  give  a  mortgage 
for  most  of  the  purchase  price.  I  remember  the 
story  of  the  young  fellow  who  bought  a  farm 
on  these  easy  terms:  “A  dollar  down  and  a 
dollar  a  year”;  this  last  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
terest.  In  those  days,  far  and  away  the  biggest 
investment  was  a  good  team  of  ho-rses.  Even 
in  pre-war  years,  when  everything  else  was 
cheap,  a  good  young  team  cost  $500  or  more, 
and  that  was  a  great  lot  of  money. 

Farm  Costs  —  Yesterday  and  Today 
Outside  of  horse  flesh,  $1,000  was  ample  to 
purchase  all  the  equipment  needed  on  yester¬ 
year’s  typical  farm.  Today,  a  good-sized,  effi¬ 
cient  dairy  farm  locks  up  $20  to  $25  thousand 
in  machinery  alone.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
“show”  or  estate  farm,  where  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  have  white  tile  and  nickel  plate. 

I  mean  just  a  good,  down-to-earth,  well-equip¬ 
ped  dairy  farm.  Just  add  up  what  such  a  farm 
really  needs — in  fact,  what  it  can  hardly  get 
along  without:  tractors,  tillage  tools,  grain 
drill,  forage  harvester,  ensilage  blower,  wagons 
or  trucks  with  tight  rack-bodies,  pick-up  baler, 
milking  machines — all  these,  plus  a  hay  con¬ 
ditioner.  This  list  does  not  include  big  silos 
that  cost  $3,000,  or  cows  that  sell  for  $300. 
Neither  does  it  include  the  bulk  milk  tank 
which  we  are  told  may  become  mandatory  with- 
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in  a  few  years.  No  wonder  we  sometimes  de¬ 
clare  despairingly  that  never  again  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  it  be  possible  for  a  young  fellow  to 
start  from  scratch  and  some  day  own  his  farm. 
Is  it  perhaps  true  that  the  Family  Farm  of 
yesteryear  is  doomed  and  that  the  future  be¬ 
longs  to  the  big  incorporated  agricultural  unit 
of  thousands  of  acres,  with  some  of  the  ablest 
one-time  owners  serving  as  superintendents 
and  minor  executives? 

In  the  Mohawk  Valley  Country 

SO  it  was  that,  at  the  behest  of  William 
Berghold,  editor  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  my  daughter  and  I  made  a  little  jour¬ 
ney  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  farm  where  a  family 
is  exemplifying  every  tradition  of  the  Family 
Farm  and  is  unquestionably  making  good. 

The  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  —  more  cor¬ 
rectly  the  “Great  Western  Turnpike”,  if  we  use 
its  oldtime  corporate  name,  and  now  simply 
“Route  20”  —  has  from  the  beginning  been  one 
of  the  State’s  two  most  important  east-west 
highways.  Most  of  its  300  miles  run  through 
good  agricultural  country  because  it  very  near¬ 
ly  follows  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  This  is  that 
long  narrow  limestone  outcropping  which  can 
be  traced  with  perfect  distinctness  from  the 
limestone  gorge  at  Niagara  to  the  Helderberg 
Mountains  just  south  of  Albany.  Somebody  has 
declared  —  and  I  think  the  statement  is  essen¬ 
tially  correct:  “Every  great  agricultural  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  world  is  founded  on  limestone 
soil.”  So  it  is  that,  when  driving  on  Route  20, 
you  pass  a  good  many  prosperous-looking 
farmsteads  along  the  way. 

When  you  come  to  the  trim  village  of  Madi¬ 
son,  turn  sharp  north  and  it  is  only  a  mile  to 
Solsville,  an  old  town  on  the  Chenango  Valley 
Canal,  a  waterway  which  few  people  will  re¬ 
member  as  once  running  97  miles  between 
Binghamton  and  Utica.  At  Solsville,  ask  for  the 
Augusta  Road  and  four  miles  further  north  will 


bring  you  to  the  farm  —  the  home  of  Mr.  ai 
Mrs.  Anthony  Pasiak.  I  cannot  remember  wh( 
I  have  been  in  a  locality  with  so  many  big  daii 
barns  of  the  arched  metal-roof  type;  they  hav 
been  built  within  the  last  dozen,  or  at  tl 
most,  20  years.  This  region  has  been  co 
country  for  a  great  while.  It  is  Oneida  Count 
—  the  county  that  may  be  called  the  cradle 
America’s  cheese  industry.  Not  many  mil 
away  is  the  spot  where  a  little  more  than  1 
years  ago,  Jesse  Williams  processed  the  mi 
of  his  sons’  neighboring  farms  and  so  pi 
cheese-making  on  a  commercial  basis.  Sevent 
five  years  ago  in  the  great  days  of  chees 
making  in  New  York  State,  Oneida,  along  wit 
neighboring  Herkimer  County,  was  recognize 
as  the  very  heart  of  the  cheese  country.  Th 
simple,  low-cost,  frame  cheese  factories,  one 
hardly  less  common  than  school-houses,  hav 
now  vanished.  But  out  of  this  locality  every  da 
of  the  year  a  great  flood  of  milk  still  goes  rol 
ing  down  to  supply  New  York  City. 

We  Meet  Anthony  Pasiak  and  Family 

THE  Pasiaks  make  no  pretensions  to  beii 
“Century  Farmers”  or  even  long- 
farmers.  Indeed,  Anthony  may  be  called  a  ne 
comer  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
his  earlier  years  he  worked  in  a  textile  mill 
job  seemingly  far  removed  from  planting  co 
and  milking  cows.  He  was  born  in  Rho 
Island,  but  his  roots  go  back  across  the  s 
to  Poland.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  the 
details  of  the  romance  which  led  him  fro 
that  tiny  New  England  State  to  find  a  wif 
also  of  Polish  ancestry,  in  the  heart  of  upstat 
New  York.  Anthony  is  46,  Mrs.  Pasiak  35,  a11 
the  passing  years  have  been  good  to  them 
cause  they  have  three  children  who  will 
the  family  of  the  years  to  come.  There  a 
Louis,  12,  and  John,  10 — fine,  outstanding  la 
big  of  stature  and  mature  for  their  years.  Th 
there  is  ( Continued  on  page 
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arched  roof  provides  clear-span  storage.  There  is  direct  drive-in,  too. 


s  barley-oats  and  quality  hay.  Silage  is  both  corn  and  grass. 
May  2,  1959 


The  gutter  cleaner  for  the  40-head  Pasiak  herd  was  home-made  for  only  $17. 


Labor  department  of  Family  Farm:  Father  Anthony,  Sons  John  (1.)  and  Louis. 
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MODERNIZE  YOUR  FARM 

WITH  THE 

BARN  CLEANER 


gadder 


ELIMINATE  THE  DRUDGERY  OF  MANUAL  CLEANING 


If  you  are  rebuilding  or  remodeling,  why  not  eliminate  the 
messy,  time  consuming  chore  of  manual  cleaning.  A  Badger 
will  clean  your  barn  in  minutes,  help  eliminate  your  hired  man 
problem  and  give  you  more  time  for  productive  farming.  Let  a 
Badger  specialist  show  you  how  you  can  go  modern  .  .  .  with 
a  Badger  Barn  Cleaner. 


THE  MODEL  400 

Design,  quality  and  workmanship  put  this 
transmission  ahead  of  all  others.  It  is  a 
straight  spur  gear  transmission  designed 
for  maximum  efficiency.  The  ease  of 
maintenance  and  lubrication  are  among 
the  features  of  this  unit.  Years  of  depend¬ 
able  service  have  proven  this  to  be 
America's  No.  1  Barn  cleaner. 


TIP  BACK  COVERS 
ALLOW  EASY 
MAINTENANCE 


UP  TO  50% 
FASTER 


You  can  modernize  your  feeding  set-up 
with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  Increase  your  herd,  increase  your 
profits,  with  no  increase  in  labor.  Badger 
offers  3  types  of  bunk  feeders,  the  Auger 
Feeder,  the  Round  the  Silo  Feeder  and 
the  new  Tube  Feeder.  Investigate  today. 

DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


THE  MODEL  200 

The  efficiency  and  durability  of  this  model 
surpasses  any  other  transmission  in  its 
class.  It  is  designed  and  engineered  for 
the  average  farm,  and  is  economically 
priced.  It  will  give  years  of  trouble  free 
service.  Discover  the  advantages  of  push¬ 
button  cleaning. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 

Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Bunk  Feeders  0  Student  0 


Name 


Address 


Ci  tv 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said/ It  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  away  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

0  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts  — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - - 

Gentlemen:  RN-2 

I~1  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

I~l  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


For  a  permanent 
roof  —  with 
maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12' 
Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  x  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 
(Other  dimensions  a 
may  be  used,  ap  ** 
roof  area  dictates.) 
Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure, 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


AS  SIMPLE 
AS.. 


State 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

DEPT.  RN-2  Owosso,  Michigan 


50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  E-30 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  "48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  n  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10(Z 


Name. . . 
Address. 


City . Zone _ State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street, 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


DAIRY 


V 

v% 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER 

and 

FARM  BUILDINGS 


HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

2  MEN  ROOF 
4  SQUARES  PER  HOUR 
WITH 

HOMASOTE 
"48"  ROOFING 


Bloat  Is  Bad  Business 

It  cuts  milk  and  kills  cows. 

Here’s  how  to  prevent  and  treat  it. 

By  R.  W.  DOUGHERTY 

BLOAT  is  definitely  more  preva-  Spraying  of  the  pastures  with 
lent  on  legume  or  legume-rich  vegetable  oils  has  been  found  help- 
pastures  than  on  grass.  But  it  ful  as  a  bloat  preventative.  Peanut 
can  occur  on  the  latter,  too.  Some  oil  is  especially  useful.  It  is  sprayed 
legumes  seem  to  cause  it  more  fre-  as  an  emulsion  on  the  amount  of  pas- 
quently  than  others;  alfalfa,  ladino  ture  that  will  be  grazed  in  the  next 
clover,  red  clover  and  white  clover  24  hours.  The  rate  is  three  to  six 
varieties  are  known  as  potential  bloat  ounces  per  cow.  Of  course,  spraying 
formers.  Succulent  pasture  plants  should  not  be  done  in  advance  of  an 
are  most  likely  to  cause  bloat.  expected  rain;  the  water  washes  it 

While  there  need  not  be  any  cor-  off.  Corn  and  soybean  oils  have  also 
relation  between  the  amount  of  feed  been  found  effective  in  reduction  of 
an  animal  ingests  and  its  suscepti-  bloat  when  sprayed  on  pasture, 
bility  to  bloat,  it  is  generally  con-  In  the  feed  lot,  lard  oil  and  tallow 
ceded  that  most  bloaters  are  fairly  have  been  used  effectively, 
good  feeders. 

Foaming  of  feed  in  the  rumen  is  Treatment  of  Bloat 

common  to  cases  of  bloat  on  pasture,  A  seriously  bloated  animal  may  be 
and  it  is  this  which  is  generally  con-  very  difficult  to  treat.  But  there  are 
ceded  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  several  means. 

belching.  Gas  accumulates,  and  bloat-  Putting  a  stick  in  the  cows  mouth 
ing  occurs.  In  an  experiment,  the  to  hold  open  its  jaws  may  help.  Ele- 
rate  of  fermentation  in  the  rumen  vation  of  the  front  quarters  may,  too. 

The  silicones  may  be  of  aid.  They 
are  powerful  defoaming  agents  and 
relatively  non-toxic. 

Vegetable  oils  are  also  often  use¬ 
ful  for  treatment.  Dosage  by  direct 
drenching  or  by  a  stomach  tube 
ranges  from  one  pint  to  a  quart.  The 
oils  are  not  of  much  use  in  advanced 
bloat,  but  they  are  helpful  in  initial 
stages.  Great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  administering  them.  If  they 
should  get  into  the  lungs,  pneumonia 
may  develop.  Many  fine  animals  have 
been  killed  by  faulty  drenching.  The 
veterinarian  is  a  good  man  to  con¬ 
sult  on  this. 

,  ,  ,  ,  Ti  ,  ,,  ,  The  stomach  tube  may  also  be  of 

at  a  faster  rate  too  It  should  be  aid  ,t  should  al  be  ,ried  For 

noted,  however  hat  the  belching  adult  cattl  a  ,  bored  tube 
mechanism  of  cattle  is  quite  capable  should  be  used  t0  flnd  existing 
of  taking  care  of  all  the  gas  that 
fermentation  will  cause  if  it  is  oper¬ 
ating  normally.  It  seems  not  to  be 
so  much  excess  gas  that  causes  bloat 
as  an  animal’s  sudden  inability  to 
divest  itself  of  it  through  the  belch¬ 
ing  mechanism. 

Of  course,  some  animals  are  more 
susceptible  to  bloat  than  others.  The 

tendency  seems  to  be  inherited;  iden-  _  _ _ _  , 

tical  twin  cattle  usually  bloat  at  ^  ^  „ 

about  the  same  time  when  pastured  Spraying  the  pasture  with  vegetable 


Hay-before-pasture  is  a  good  bloat- 
prevention  rule. 

was  found  also  to  be  higher  in 
bloated  than  in  non-bloated  cattle. 
So  gas  formation  apparently  occurs 


together. 

Some  workers  feel  that  toxins  in  the 


oils  is  useful  against  bloat. 


,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  pockets.  Unfortunately,  the  treat- 

feed  or  else  produced  in  the  rumen  ment  of  f  bloat  b  this  method 

reduce  the  efficiency  of  belching  is  ofte„  futile.  Yet  the  stomach  tube 
Saponms,  hydrogen  cyanide  and  becomes  a|most  a  flrs,  and  last  re. 

flavones  have  been  considered  as  sort  If  the  stomach  tube  does  not 
bloat  producers  The  saponms  seem  work  ture  of  the  h  with 

the  worst  offenders  and  they  are 
found  in  highest  concentrations  in 
certain  legumes. 


Bloat  Can  Be  Prevented 

Some  farmers  and  veterinarians 


a  trocar  may  not  be  effective  either. 
But  it,  too,  is  certainly  worth  a  try. 
The  puncture  is  made  in  the  midst 
of  a  triangle  formed  by  the  last  rib 
and  the  left  hip  bone. 

As  a  final  measure  if  the  animal 


feel  that  feeding  hay  to  cattle  before  js  about  to  pass  out,  thrust  a  sharp 
turning  them  out  to  pasture  reduces  knife  high  into  the  left  flank  or  into 
the  incidence  of  bloat.  As  a  matter  the  area  of  greatest  distention.  The 
of  fact,  feeding  of  sudan  grass  hay  incision  should  be  several  inches 
has  definitely  been  shown  effective.  long.  ReS0rt  to  this,  however,  only 
When  cattle  are  fed,  or  are  given  in  extreme  emergency;  preferably 
by  mouth,  75  to  100  milligrams  of  have  the  veterinarian  do  it.  He  will 
penicillin  four  to  six  hours  before  have  to  be  called  anyway  to  clean 
going  on  pasture,  the  incidence  of  the  wound  properly  and  to  perform 
bloat  may  be  greatly  decreased.  the  necessary  follow-up  treatment. 
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National  Dairy  Breeds  Meet 
in  New  York  This  Month 


Ayrshire  Association, 
Saratoga,  May  5-7 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  will 
hold  its  annual  national  meeting  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  5-7. 
Farm  and  landmark  tours  and  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  featured  the  first 
day.  The  business  meeting,  a  panel 
forum  and  the  annual  banquet  pro¬ 
ceed  Wednesday,  and  the  Grand 
National  Sale  is  scheduled  for  May  7. 

New  York  Federation  of  Ayrshire 
Clubs  will  conduct  the  tour;  the  party 
and  square  dance  at  Rip  Van  Dam 
Hotel  Tuesday  evening  will  be  put 
on  by  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Club.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  10 
a.m.  Wednesday  in  Newman’s  Lake 
House.  New  officers  elected  by  secret 
mail  ballot  will  be  announced,  and 
Secretary  David  Gibson  Jr.  and  com¬ 
mittees  will  make  annual  reports.  In 
the  afternoon,  Prof.  George  Trim- 
berger  of  Cornell  University  will 
moderate  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Effective  Ayrshire  Selling.”  After 
the  evening  banquet,  Cornell’s  Prof. 
K.  L.  Turk  is  to  speak,  and  there 
will  be  presentation  of  achievement 
awards  and  trophies. 

The  Grand  National  Sale  of  Ayr- 
shires  will  start  at  12:30  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  Fasig-Tipton  Co.  sale  barn. 


Guernsey  Club, 

Syracuse,  May  24-28 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Hotel  Syracuse  on  May  26.  Farm 
visits  and  sales  before  and  after  the 
business  meeting  extend  the  annual 
event  from  May  24-28. 

^  Registration  begins  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  On  Monday  the  25th,  there  will 
be  bus  trips  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Murphy’s  Wandering  Brook  Farm  in 
Tully,  and  to  L.  S.  Riford’s  Greystone 
Farm  in  Auburn. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Empire  State 
Guernsey  Show  will  be  held  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fairgrounds.  An  approved 
show,  it  is  “open  to  the  world”. 

Tlie  business  session  begins  at 
10:00  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  in 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  ballroom.  Follow¬ 
ing  it,  there  will  be  a  reception  and 
parade  of  Guernsey  cattle  at  Henry 
Venier’s  High  Meadows  Farm  in  La¬ 
fayette.  The  cattle  will  be  offered  at 
auction  in  the  34th  annual  Guernesy 
sale  at  7:00  in  the  evening. 

On  Thursday,  May  28,  the  11th  Mc¬ 
Donald  Sale  will  be  held  at  McDonald 
Farms-Cornell  University  in  Cort¬ 
land.  Animals  will  be  paraded  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  sale  to  go  on  in 
the  evening. 


1959  National  Jersey  Week,  includ¬ 
ing  the  annual  business  meeting  and 
sale  of  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  will  be  held  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
May  29-June  4. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Brown 
Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Assn,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  12. 


The  American  Milking  Shorthorn 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  last 
month  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
will  this  year  be  held  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
June  2-3. 


To  Make  the  Cows  Breed 


My  first  experience  with  non-breed¬ 
ing  cows  was  on  the  home  farm  40 
years  ago.  Cottonseed  meal  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  I 
changed  the  grain,  the  cows  came  in¬ 
to  heat  and  conceived.  On  a  fancy 
farm  I  worked  at,  it  was  the  same. 
They  were  selling  beautiful  dairy 
cows  for  beef  because  they  would  not 
breed.  The  difficulty  was  corrected 
as  soon  as  we  stopped  feeding  so 
much  cottonseed  meal. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  bought  a  sick- 
looking  cow  for  $30.  She  was  a  poor 
critter,  would  not  breed,  and  had  the 
roughest  of  coats.  I  thought  I  could 
bring  her  back.  And  I  was  success¬ 
ful.  I  put  her  on  a  good  ration  of  corn 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings 
and  bran.  She  was  bred  successfully 
within  three  weeks.  g.  j. 


In  his  book,  “Folk  Medicine,  a  Ver¬ 
mont  Doctor’s  Guide  to  Good  Health”, 
Dr.  D.  C.  Jarvis  declares  that  apple 
vinegar  is  of  great  aid  in  getting 
cattle  to  conceive.  In  a  45-cow  herd 
in  which  23  animals  were  non-breed¬ 
ers,  provision  of  two  ounces  per  cow 
per  day  on  their  feed — and  to  the 
bull,  too —  resulted  in  100  per  cent 
breeding  efficiency  within  three 
months.  All  the  calves  were  “strong 
and  vigorous”,  Dr.  Jarvis  reports, 
being  on  their  feet  five  minutes  after 
being  dropped;  they  were  sucking 
within  a  half-hour. 


Human  beings  can  learn  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Dr.  Jarvis  observes,  and  the 
latter’s  fondness  for  vinegar  should 
be  an  example.  Vinegar  and  honey, 
he  holds,  are  the  Vermont  secret  for 
long  and  healthful  life. 


In  my  work  on  dairy  farms  over 
the  years,  I  have  found  that  injec¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  of  baking  soda  and 
warm  water  into  the  vagina  usually 
proves  effective  in  getting  a  cow  to 
stick.  Dissolve  as  much  soda  as  a  cup 
of  warm  water  will  take,  and  inject 
it  into  the  cow  an  hour  or  so  before 
breeding. 

The  theory  is  that  the  soda  water 
helps  the  bull  to  trip  cow’s  nor¬ 
mal  acid  balance  to  the  alkaline  side 
necessary  for  conception.  The  cows 
which  need  repeat  services  are  those 
whose  systems  tend  to  be  excessively 
acid.  g.  l.  r. 


Like  that  man  who  had  the  Jersey 
who  would  not  breed,  I  had  a  heifer 
who  had  been  to  bull  four  times 
without  conceiving.  So  I  spoke  to  the 
veterinarian  about  it,  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  placement  of  a  so-called 
“magic”  yeast  cake  in  her  vagina.  I 
did  this,  and  in  three  days  she  came 
in  heat.  That  was  the  last  time  she 
needed  breeding  that  year;  her  calf 
was  the  finest  in  our  stable. 

It*  J*  P  • 
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“Here’s  why  we  recommend 


Cherry-Burrell  Bulk  MilkTanks 


to  our  producers” 


says  Mr.  John  Eiferd  Sr.,  Golden 

“We’ve  been  using  Cherry-Burrell 
processing  equipment  in  our  dairy 
for  a  long  time.  We  know  the  Cherry- 
Burrell  people  and  the  equipment 
they  make.  Our  own  experience  has 
shown  us  the  quality,  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  their  products.  When  we 
went  bulk  our  producers  asked  us 
about  bulk  milk  tanks.  We  recom¬ 
mended  Cherry-Burrell.  Our  pro¬ 
ducers  are  getting  the  same  efficient 
trouble-free  operation  from  their 
Cherry-Burrell  tanks  we  get  from  our 
Cherry-Burrell  equipment.” 

For  over  85  years  Cherry-Burrell  has 
been  serving  the  dairy  industry.  In 
that  time,  Cherry-Burrell  has  pio¬ 
neered  many  new  developments  in 
processing,  engineered  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  dairy  plants,  established  a 
reputation  for  quality  manufacturing. 

All  of  this  experience  in  design  and 
manufacture  has  gone  into  the 
Cherry-Burrell  Bulk  Milk  Tank  you 


Star  Dairy,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

buy  today.  And  Cherry-Burrell’s 
reputation  stands  behind  every  bulk 
milk  tank  carrying  the  Cherry-Burrell 
name. 

The  same  research,  development  and 
testing,  the  same  fine  workmanship, 
the  same  high  quality  materials  used 
in  other  Cherry-Burrell  products,  go 
into  Cherry-Burrell’s  Bulk  Milk 
Tanks. 

Once  you’ve  examined  a  Cherry- 
Burrell  Bulk  Milk  Tank,  once  you’ve 
talked  with  your  milk  plant  operator, 
you’ll  see  for  yourself  why  Cherry- 
Burrell  can  offer  you  the  best  in  bulk 
milk  tanks  —  why  Cherry-Burrell 
has  attained  leadership  in  service  to 
the  dairy  industry. 


Cherry-Burrell 


'  V  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Cherry-Burrell's  ice  Bank  Tank. 
Completely  packaged  units  in 
capacities  from  185  to  400 
gallons.  Direct  Expansion  Tanks 
from  90  to  1000  gallons. 


Write 
for  free 
booklet 
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1959  Hog  Call:  "More  for  Northeast 


?•> 


“If  the  best  market  for  grain  in 
New  York  is  the  cow,”  according  to 
Harlow  Beals  of  GLF,  “the  next  is 
the  hog.”  With  the  grain  corn  sur¬ 
plus  increasing  in  Western  New 
York,  “the  hog  business  .  .  . 

should  be  expanding,”  he  says 
Howard  Potter,  Shortsville  farmer, 
declares  the  outlook  for  the  hog 
“greater  than  ever”.  He  creep  feeds, 
farrows  twice  a  year,  pastures  every¬ 
thing,  self-feeds  and  breeds  only 
good-growing  gilts  with  at  least  14 
teats. 

William  Lashbrook  of  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.  admits  that  multiple  far¬ 
rowing  requires  higher  investment  — 
farrowing  houses,  for  instance,  must 
be  heated,  but  it  brings  higher  prices 
and  steady  income.  Harold  Giles, 
Union  Springs  dairy  farmer,  foresees 
earning  $5,255  profit  on  his  300  tons  of 
corn  when  fed  to  pigs  worth  $20  per 
hundredweight  and  $11,720  when 
worth  $25.  Herbert  H.  Rumsey  Jr. 
reports  that  Tobin  Packing  Co., 
Rochester,  can  obtain  locally  only 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  600,000 
hogs  it  purchases  annually.  He  in¬ 
vites  more  production  in  New  York. 
R.  V.  Hemming  of  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Co-op,  reports  that  some 
small  northeast  packers  are  being 
forced  to  buy  hog  carcasses  from  the 


Midwest;  we  need  to  produce  more 
meat-type  hogs  here,  he  says. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Roberts  and  Profs.  B.  E. 
Sheffy  and  W.  G.  Pond  tell  how  in 
disease-free  hog  programs  atrophic 
rhinitis  and  virus  pneumonia  are 
absolutely  prevented  while  cholera, 
erysipelas  and  leptospirosis  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  immunization.  Prof.  Sheffy 
warns  that  disease  and  parasite 
problems  might  “break  your  back” 
in  regionally  expanded  hog  programs 
unless  real  precautions  are  taken. 


To  interest  consumers  in  purchase 
of  more  pork,  a  major  meat  packer 
has  instituted  a  “merit-buying”  sys¬ 
tem  for  meat-type  hogs.  At  present 
prices,  $.25  more  per  hundredweight 
may  be  paid  for  every  one  per  cent 
in  excess  of  “average”  that  a  hog  is 
expected  to  yield  as  a  proportion  of 
hams,  loins,  picnics  and  butts  to  over¬ 
all  weight.  Comprising  33  per  cent  of 
the  average  hog’s  live  weight,  these 
four  primal  cuts  are  said  to  make  up 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  hog’s  value. 

J.  N.  B. 


Montana  No.  1  Hog 

A  recent  Montana  report  on  swine 
states  that  Hampshire  hogs  were 
used  with  Danish  Landrace  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  modern  Montana  No.  l 
breed.  Subsequent  backcrossing  and 
selection  with  both  breeds  resulted 
in  today’s  solid  black  hog  of  superior 
form  and  function.  The  No.  l’s  legs 
are  of  medium  length,  its  head  small, 
and  its  jowls  neat.  While  the  ears 
vary  between  being  erect  and  droopy, 
they  are  only  of  moderate  size.  The' 
sows  are  said  to  be  quiet  and  easy  to 
handle.  Carrying  12  to  14  well-placed 
teats,  they  are  heavy  milk  producers. 
Present  individuals  of  the  breed 
carry  approximately  58  per  cent 
Landrace  and  42  per  cent  Hampshire 
blood.  The  Bozeman  Station  herd 
has  been  closed  to  outside  breeding 
since  1939. 

With  700  litters  farrowed,  the 
average  number  of  pigs  born  alive 
per  litter  has  been  8.8  from  gilts  and 
10.1  from  sows.  The  average  litter 
size  at  56  days  has  been  7.3  and  8.3 
pigs;  weaning  weights  total  219 
pounds  for  gilts  and  289  pounds  for 
sows.  A  total  of  1,222  pigs  fattened 
to  an  average  weight  of  218  pounds 
gained  an  average  of  1.47  pounds  per 
head  per  day.  The  feed  required  for 
each  hundredweight  of  gain  was  364 
pounds,  but  more  recent  records 
show  a  feed  conversion  of  3.34:1. 
With  carcass  grades  and  yields  uni¬ 
formly  superior,  the  Montana  No.  1 
breed  is  said  also  to  combine  well 
when  crossed  with  other  swine 
breeds  and  types.  The  Montana-Duroc 
and  Montana-Yorkshire  crosses  are 
claimed  to  produce  an  especially  fine 
market  pig.  Gains  by  these  cross¬ 
breds  are  reported  to  be  “outstand¬ 
ing.”  R.  W.  Duck 


Increasing  production  of  corn  and  continuing  proximity  to  great  metro¬ 
politan  markets  of  the  East  bring  high  northeast  interest  to  hogs.  Porkers 
eat  and  do  well  at  O’Brien’s  Valley  View  Farm,  Waverly,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  solar-type  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  farrowing-nursery  bog  house  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Your  "porkers”  pay  big  and  early  in 


MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  hog  houses 


Your  hog  business  takes  on  new  life  and 
bigger  profits  in  the  comfort  of  a  "pig- 
engineered”  MASONITE  PANEL 
SYSTEM  house.  You’ll  get  all  the 
advantages  of  multiple  farrowing — 
more  pigs  saved  per  litter,  more  gain 
per  pound  of  feed  fed. 

Why  the  big  difference?  It’s  because 
of  the  ideal  production  environment  in 
these  factory-built  farm  buildings. 


Temperature  and  humidity  are  right. 

You  can  see  why  there’s  more  profit 
in  feeding  with  a  MASONITE  PANEL 
SYSTEM  hog  house.  Strong,  weather- 
resistant  Masonite®  hardboard  panels 
inside  and  out  assure  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance.  Complete  insulation  and 
vapor  sealing  in  walls  and  roof  provide 
ideal  temperature  and  humidity  control. 


MASONITE 


* 


PANEL  SYSTE  N/l 


FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 


* 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  Masonite  Corporation  Mfr.  of  hardboard  panel  products 
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At  Angus  Beef  Conference 


At  the  recent  Angus  Conference 
in  Kansas,  L.  V.  Springer  of  the 
American  Angus  Assn,  reported  that 
more  than  170  Aberdeen-Angus  beef 
herds  and  10,000  animals  have  now 
been  classified  for  conformation. 
\V.  B.  McSpadden  advised  analyzing 
the  classification  scorecard  to  learn 
if  the  present  herd  sire  will  in  the 
next  generation  correct  faults  of  the 
herd;  if  not,  a  new  bull  is  needed. 
Owners  of  one-bull  herds  must  select 
sires  that  will  exert  the  best  general 
influence  over  the  whole  herd,  Rufus 
F.  Cox  of  Kansas  State  College 
stressed;  “selective  mating  on  an  in¬ 
dividual'  basis  is  virtually  limited  to 
larger,  multiple-bull  herds.”  Lee 
Leachman  of  Ankony  Farm,  Rhine- 
beck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  declared 
that  a  mature  Angus  bull,  “not  thin, 
not  fat,  but  in  good  flesh,”  should 
weigh  between  1,500  and  2,000 
pounds. 

R.  H.  Nelson  of  Michigan  State 
University  pointed  out  the  value  of 
performance  testing,  particularly 
when  combined  with  classification. 
W.  H.  Smith  of  Kansas  State  reported 
that  correlation  between  weaning 
weight  and  type  score  is  not  “per¬ 
fect,”  but  it  definitely  exists.  “On 
the  average,”  he  said,  “the  heavier 
calves  tend  to  possess  the  higher 
type  scores.” 

A.  E.  Darlow  of  Oklahoma  State 
University  reminded  the  400  Angus 
breeders  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
germ  plasm  with  which  they  are 
entrusted.  Fie  advised  caution  in 
changing  the  types  of  animals  which 


had  proved  themselves  over  a  long 
period.  “We  should  not  take  lightly 
our  responsibility  in  mating  and 
molding  new  life  and  new  character¬ 
istics  which  help  shape  the  destiny 
of  this  great  industry,”  he  said.  A 
Wisconsin  meat  packer  told  the  group 
that  his  company  now  accepts  only 
Choice  beef  having  no  more  than  26 
per  cent  so-called  waste  fat. 

The  Angus  Association  announced 
it  is  instituting  a  program  to  elimi¬ 
nate  dwarfism.  It  will  officially  recog¬ 
nize  bulls  whose  progeny  are  tested 
free  of  dwarfism.  With  breeder  and 
owner  permission,  it  intends  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  dwarf-production  record  in 
pedigrees.  Cooperation  of  breeders 
is  required  for  elimination  of  dwarf¬ 
ism,  the  Association  emphasized;  it 
must  have  the  registration  numbers 
of  all  animals  which  produce  dwarfs. 


Vaccme  Cures  Fistulbus 
Withers  on  Horse 

Any  man  whose  horse  has  trouble 
with  fistulous  withers  may  indeed 
find  surgery  and  antibiotics  helpful. 
But  Prof.  Albrectsen  was  on  the 
right  track  when  he  pointed  out  the 
connection  between  this  infection 
and  brucella  bacteria.  I  think  that  if 
the  man  vaccinates  his  horse  with 
brucellosis  vaccine— the  same  as  that 
used  for  cattle  —  he  will  find  the 
fistulous  withers  soon  cured.  One 
shot  usually  clears  it  up;  for  badly 
established  infection,  two  may  be 
necessary.  The  vaccination  will  defi¬ 
nitely  cure  it.  R.  l.  h. 


Brangus  for  Brunch  —  .  .beef 

of  the  best  qualty”  is  the  way  Ameri¬ 
can  Brangus  Breeders  Assn,  de¬ 
scribes  the  meat  of  its  pure  breed. 
Three-eighths  Brahman  and  five- 
eighths  Angus,  the  cattle  are  claimed 
also  to  gain  most  in  shortest  time  for 
least  money.  These  claims  are  proud 
ones,  it  is  true,  but  the  whole  Bran¬ 
gus  story  is  a  proud  one,  too.  An 
official  hisory  of  the  Brangus  breed 
is  available  upon  request  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Brangus  Assn.,  Room  646,  Live¬ 
stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas 
City  2,  Mo. 


Let  that  case  of  fistulous  withers 
come  to  a  head,  then  wash  it  with 
caustic  balsam.  This  will  bring  com¬ 
plete  cure  and  also  prevent  recur¬ 
rence.  c.  g.  o. 

Trips  for  Trail  Riders 

Beginning  July  7,  The  American 
Forestry  Assn,  will  conduct  several 
10-day  pack  trips  to  11  wilderness 
areas  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  a  canoe  trip  in  Minnesota. 
The  “Trail  Riders  of  the  Wilderness” 
expeditions  will  be  limited  to  20  to 
25  persons.  Costs  range  from  $210 
to  $250  accprding  to  trip  and  desig¬ 
nated  assembly  point.  The  associa¬ 
tion’s  10-day  annual  spring  saddle 
trip  on  Great  Smoky  Mountains  will 
start  May  20  from  Asheville,  N.  C., 
and  cost  $200.  Details  and  reserva¬ 
tions  are  available  from  American 
Forestry  Assn.,  919  Seventeenth  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


“Hold  Your  Horses”  —  Now  is  the 
time  of  year  when  cooling  systems  of 
tractors  are  of  concern  and  conse¬ 
quence.  They  should  be  cared  for 
well  to  obtain  top  performance.  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  is  offering  its  new  cool¬ 
ing-system  motion  picture,  “Hold 
Your  Horses”,  to  farm  groups  for 
showing.  On  16  mm.  color  film,  it 
runs  for  22  minutes.  Copies  of  it  may 
be  obtained  for  projection  from 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Service, 
Inc.,  3  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 


Veal  Calf  Calculator  —  Labor  re¬ 
turns  on  veal  calves  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  jiffy  with  a  handy  pocket 
slide  chart  prepared  by  the  Beacon 
Milling  Co.  Shown  are  returns  at 
different  prices  for  veal  and  with, 
varying  initial  costs.  Whole  or  re¬ 
constituted  milk  requirements  at  vari¬ 
ous  growth  stages  are  also  shown. 
The  calculator  is  available  without 
charge  from  The  Beacon  Milling  Co., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Allan  Ryan  and  Lester  Leachman  of 
Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  re¬ 
cently  sold  their  Angus  Bull  Show 
champ  to  a  Dakota  breeder  at  $8,500. 
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Si  Ki  farm  building 


information  and  cost  estimates 


Machinery  Storage 

You  can  afford  to  step  up  to  modern  efficiency  with  new 
farm  buildings.  Send  in  the  coupon  below  and  get  full  in¬ 
formation — absolutely  free. 


Improvement  in  Pig  Castration 


MASONITE 


PANE 


svs 


N/l 


FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 


r— 


*  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  Masonite  Corporation,  Mfr.  of  hardboard  panel  products 

LOCK-RITE  STRUCTURES.  INC.  SANTELLI’S  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  LYONS,  NEW  YORK 

KENNETH  LYNCH  &  SONS,  WILTON.  CONN. 

Please  send  complete  FREE  information  about  the  following  MASONITE  PANEL 
SYSTEM  farm  buildings:  □  poultry,  □  dairy,  □  swine,  □  machinery  storage. 


Name . 


Address- 


Town- 


-Sta  e- 


I _ 


Route - 


- County . 


Because  they  are  easier  to  handle 
small,  pigs  are  usually  castrated  at 
an  early  age.  Two  to  three  weeks  is 
common;  it  allows  proper  timing  for 
vaccination  and  then  weaning. 
Wound  infection  is  negligible,  too, 
and  there  is  little  interruption  in 
growth. 

Cutting  an  incision  in  the  scrotum 
and  then  pulling  out  the  testicles 
with  the  fingers  is  a  common  method. 
Or  the  spermatic  cord  is  cut. 

But  use  of  a  spay  hook  has  been 
found  to  be  an  improvement.  Com¬ 
bined  with  a  good  sharp  knife,  it  has 
enabled  us  to  castrate  pigs  very 
quickly.  There  is  little  shock  to  the 
pigs,  the  small  incisions  heal  rapid¬ 
ly  and  there  is  virtually  no  infection. 
Instruments  are  dipped  into  disin¬ 
fectant  between  each  pig  so  as  to 
prevent  transmission  of  disease.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  small  size,  the  Covault 
spay  hook  is  used. 

The  operation  is  most  easily  per¬ 
formed  at  four  to  seven  days.  In  pigs 
younger  than  this,  the  scrotal  liga¬ 
ment  is  not  developed  enough  to 
anchor  the  testicle  in  the  scrotum. 
Consequently,  when  the  pig  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  rear  legs,  the  testicles 
drop  down  to  the  external  inguinal 
ring  and  the  spermatic  cord  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate.  In  pigs  older  than  a 


week,  the  scrotal  ligament  is  so  much 
developed  as  to  make  rapid  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  testicles  difficult;  how¬ 
ever,  the  operation  can  be  performed. 

With  an  assistant  holding  the  pig 
by  the  rear  legs,  make  a  half-inch  cut 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  mid¬ 
line.  Go  deeply  enough  to  penetrate 
the  skin,  the  fat  and  the  tunica 
tissue  with  a  single  stroke.  The  No. 

12  Bard-Parker  blade  is  best;  make 
sure  it  is  sharp.  Then,  pass  the  spay 
hook  through  the  incision  and  under 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  withdraw  the 
testicle.  Repeat  this  operation  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  grasp  both  testi¬ 
cles,  pull  them  outward  and  cut  the 
cords  cleanly  at  the  incision.  The 
testicle  themselves  may  be  left,  if 
desired,  but  it  is  easier  and  quicker 
to  sever  them  completely. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  grasp  a 
small  gauze  pad  in  forceps  held  by 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  This  can  then  be  used, 
to  apply  disinfectant  to  each  pig 
quickly  and  without  interruption. 

About  the  only  precaution  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  make  sure  that  the  penis  ‘ 
is  not  picked  up  with  the  hook. '  No 
complications  have  developed  in  the 
hundreds  of  pigs  we  have  castrated 
by  this  method  the  past  two  years. 

V.  L.  Sanger  and  H.  R.  Smith 


Pigs  can  he  castrated  at  four  days  with  the  spay  hook.  At  left,  the  get-ready; 
center,  one  of  the  two  half-inch  incisions  made  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
sharp  knife,  and  the  hook  inserted  around  cord  to  withdraw  testicle;  and 
right,  the  small,  clean  and  healed  wounds  three  days  later. 
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•WITH  A 


BRADY 

CROP-SAVING 

HAY  CONDITIONER 


fluff  it 


am  It  Pays  For 
Itself  With 

SSv'DtlVI 


ADDED 

INCOME 


Now  harvest  your  hay  faster  with  iess 
Jeaf  loss.  Feed  meadow-fresh  hay  the 
year  round.  Crimping1  action  speeds- 
up  drying,  saves  valuable  proteins  and 
carotene.  Big  80"  capacity  built  for  ■ 
rugged,  dependable  use. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


MANUFACTURING  CORP. 


DEPT.  RNY-5  BOX  1456 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
the  big  capacity  Brady  Hay  Conditioner. 


NAME_ 


R.  R.  &  BOX  NO.. 
CITY _ _ 


-STATE. 


New  York-New  England  Distributors: 
EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 


P.  O.  BOX  162,  EASTWOOD  STATION 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


thinking  of 
BARN  CLEANERS? 


HEAR-BEFORE  AUG.  1- 


CORNELL'S  MONEY-SAVING 


STORY  ON  '59  MODELS 


FREE 

FLASHLIGHT! 


dairy  farmers  only! 


small  link,  equal-diam¬ 
eter,  special  chain  out¬ 
lasts  them  all 


Crops  and  Cattle  in  W  estern  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York  tomato  grow¬ 
ers  in  six  counties  face  a  battle  to 
hold  prices  up  to  1958  levels  because 
of  a  determined  processing  industry 
effort  to  cut  them.  According  to 
William  Stempfle,  secretary  of  N.  Y. 
Canning  Crop  Growers  Co-op.,  the 
tomato  advisory  committee  has  ask¬ 
ed  for  $40.50-28.50  in  1959  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $39-27  paid  in  1958. 

Faced  with  a  large  carryover,  pea 
growers  were  unable  to  regain  the 
$2.00  per  ton  cut  last  year.  Contracts 
with  Curtiss  Brothers  plants  at  Ber¬ 
gen  and  Mt.  Morris  will  range  from 
$65  to  $135  per  ton,  depending  on 
quality.  Most  prices  run  $80-$100. 
Growers  are  expected  to  plant  20  per 
cent  fewer  peas  in  1959. 

Corn,  similarly  weakened  by  over¬ 
supply  in  1958,  has  shown  some  re¬ 
tail  price  strength  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  cooperative  hopes 
to  regain  the  $2.00-per-ton  cut  of  last 
year  when  whole  kernel  corn  brought 
$36  and  cream  style  $32. 


it  was  pledged  to  continue  the 
Buffalo  farmer-owned  livestock  mar¬ 
keting  operation.  The  future  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  yards  is 
in  doubt  because  the  railroad  is  con¬ 
solidating  its  holdings.  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  terminal  livestock  market  in  New 
York  State. 


Chautauqua  County  farmers  who 
have  not  yet  enrolled  in  the  “ferti- 
matic”  program  of  -the  agricultural 
department  of  Chautauqua  County 
Extension  Service  should  do  so  this 
Spring,  suggests  County  Agent  Roger 
W.  Cramer.  The  program  is  aimed  at 
eliminating  fertilization  guesswork. 


iMf  I’M  READY 
>  ‘  V)  FOR  SPRING 


You  can  be  ready  with  a 
Terramatic  Barn  Cleaner 


At  the  36th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Producers  Co-op.  Commission  Assn., 


Edward  J.  Whalen,  district  forester 
for  the  state  conservation  depart¬ 
ment,  expects  farmers  in  seven  West¬ 
ern  New  York  counties  to  set  out 
6,682,000  tree  seedlings  this  Spring. 
Most  are  for  the  Christmas  trade  10 
years  hence.  Cattaraugus  County 
farmers  will  plant  2.5  million  state 
trees,  Chautauqua  County  1,275,000. 

R.  Dyment 


The  Terramatic  hydraulic  control 
unit  operates  efficiently,  regardless 
of  length  or  number  of  gutters  used. 
The  power  unit  feeds  to  all  gutter 
cylinders,  each  cylinder  operates 
one  gutter  regardless  of  length,  the 
gutter  can  be  200  ft.  long  if  desired 
this  does  not  affect  the  cleaning 
power  of  each  paddle,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  cannot  possibly  ride  under  the 
paddles.  There  are  no  sprockets  or 
chains  to  give  you  costly  mainte¬ 
nance  or  breakage. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 

TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO. 


BOX  1 2  7  A  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Gallon  Jug 
for  Connecticut 


•  exclusive  outside-link  pulling  action 

■  low- 


•  easiest  barn  cleaner  to  install 
low  prices 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO* 

Laceyville,  Pa. 

ITlease  send  me  FREE  Flashlight  after  I  hav^ 

I  heard— without  obligation— Cornell’s  ’59  story. 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


|  Name _ 

|  Address.. 
|  Town _ 


I 

I 


Phone 


State 


DEALERS  NEEDED  IN  SOME  AREAS 


I 


CHECK  IF  INTERESTED  □ 


VICTOR  2  oz.  AUTOMATICj 

R19 


Automatic  outfit  saves  time;' 
money.  Set  for  doses  from  V2 
to  2  fl.  oz.  Ideal  for  Phenothi- 
azine  drenches.  One  shot 
treatment  for  sheep,  cattle. 


AT  DEALERS  or  $29.50  (plus  $1  postage)  from:? 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
151  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
Complete  catalog  on  request. 


The  gallon  jug  is  now  a  legal  con¬ 
tainer  for  milk  in  Connecticut.  A  bill 
legalizing  its  use  at  retail  starting  Oc¬ 
tober  1  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Ribicoff. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  be  reluc- 
ant  to  undertake  the  retooling  neces¬ 
sary  to  offer  milk  in  the  new  con- 
;ainer  on  that  date.  They  were  also 
reluctant  to  introduce  milk  in  half¬ 
gallon  glass  bottles  when  this  size  be¬ 
came  legal  last  September. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the 
big  bottles  in  past  legislative  sessions 
was  absent  this  year.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Milk  Consumers  Assn.,  claims 
credit  for  getting  the  big  bottles  lega¬ 
lized.  Formed  in  1957  in  protest 
against  high  milk  prices,  it  has  agi¬ 
tated  since  then  for  the  half-gallon 


and  gallon  jug.  The  association  says 
that  the  new  legislation  “may  be  a 
crack  in  the  wall  which  can  make  the 
dairy  industry  truly  competitive  in 
Connecticut.” 

Milk  dealers  are  now  tying  in  half¬ 
gallon  jugs  with  a  volume  discount 
plan.  This  started  April  1,  when  pro¬ 
ducer  pricing  under  the  Connecticut 
federal  order  became  effective.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  seasonal  down-swing  in 
the  price  formula,  the  producer  Class 
I  price  dropped  from  $6.48  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  to  $5.95,  slightly  over  a 
cent  a  quart.  Dealers  then  effected 
a  one-half  cent  across-the-board  retail 
drop  plus  the  volume  discount  plan 
applying  to  half-gallon  bottles  only. 

H.  K.  Street 


WINDROW  PICK-UP 


1958  Deer  and  Bear 
Kill  in  New  York 

Hunters  in  New  York  State  this 
past  season  bagged  66,469  deer; 
42,209  were  buck  and  24,260  were 
doe.  Sullivan  County  led  with  3,710 
male  and  1,956  female;  Delaware 
County  was  second  with  a  total  of 
4,485.  The  Catskills  had  the  highest 
regional  take,  29,254.  Central  and 
Western  New  York  tallied  24,227; 
12,988  were  taken  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Statewide,  1,030  deer  were  shot  by 
archers.  The  1958  deer  kill  was  the 
third  highest  on  record,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  in  1956  and  1957. 

New  York  State’s  bear  kill  came 
to  514,  with  377  taken  in  the  Adiron¬ 


dacks,  112  in  the  Catskills  and  25 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
Hamilton  County  had  most  bears 
killed,  78,  followed  by  Franklin 
County  with  75. 


The  1959  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  increased  the  open 
season  on  deer  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  two  weeks  and  also  gave  the 
State  Conservation  Department  au¬ 
thority  subsequently  to  fix  the  open 
season  there.  It  also  gave  any  li¬ 
censed  hunter  the  right  in  West¬ 
chester  County  to  take  an  additional 
deer  by  long  bow. 


Innes  Pick-Ups,  Straw  Choppers  and 
Bean  Windrowers  in  this  area  are 
distributed  by 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  ^  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  " 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Usa 
•4  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  un 
to  3000  GPH ;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlet;  %"  outlet.  Coup-  J 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  l'/4"  inlet; 

I  cutlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
?ejay— send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  ^Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


Quit  fighting 
fencer  shorts 


John  Manchester 

MAINE’S  1959  “OUTSTANDING  FARMERS  AND  HOMEMAKERS” 
Recently  selected  were  (1.  to  r.)  John  H.  Edgerly,  Unity,  Waldo  Co.  potato 
grower;  Mrs.  Gladys  E.  Conant,  Canton,  Oxford  Co.;  Oscar  T.  Turner,  Liver¬ 
more,  Androscoggin  Co.  poultry-fruit  farmer;  and  Mrs.  Chrystal  E.  Ward, 
Limestone,  Aroostook  County. 


HoL-DeM 


Electric  Fencers 

dip  weeds 


on  contact 

—  cost  only 

$1.25  per  year 
to  operate 


Confine  livestock  with 
one  wire  —  even  on  dry 
ground.  HoL-DeM  fenc¬ 
ers  have  dual  signals, 
Sat-Tee  Chopper  with 
circuit  breaker.  Guaran¬ 
teed  against  lightning. 


e  electric 
&  battery 

models  from 


At  hardware  and  farm  supply  stores  everywhere. 


HoL-DeM  Electric  Fencer  Co ■ 
1340  N.E.  Quincy,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn 
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The  Family  Farm 

in  a  Mass  Production  World 


v  ( Continued,  from  page  4) 

demure  little  seven-year-old  Carol  Ann. 
As  I  talked  with  them,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  exemplified  the  typi¬ 
cally  happy  busy  and  affectionate 

family. 

I  asked  Anthony  if  he  found  the 
farm  labor  situation  difficult,  and  he 
grinned  as  he  answered:  “You’re 
looking  at  the  labor  force  right 
now.”  However,  an  instant  later  he 
corrected  himself  by  adding  that  of 
course  in  haying  time  he  tried  to 
get  hold  of  some  extra  help.  A  few 
moments  later  at  the  barn,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  fashion  in  which  his 
two  young  sons  took  over  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  herd. 

Well-Managed  Dairy  Farm 

The  house,  of  course,  is  the  heart 
of  the  family,  but  the  barn  is  the 
heart  of  the  farm.  This,  as  on  so 
many  farms  in  the  vicinity,  is  a 
modern  structure  of  the  arched- 
rafter  type  which  seems  destined  as 
the  almost  universal  barn  in  coming 
years.  It  is  the  standardized  correct 
width — 36  feet.  Just  now  the  Pasiaks 
are  milking  38  cows,  but  the  dry  stuff 
and  young  stock  make  a  total  of  65. 
They  are  mostly  grade  Holsteins. 

The  farm  plan  calls  for  a  rather 
unusual  acreage  of  grain,  the  goal 
being  to  grow  enough  so  that  none 
will  need  to  be  purchased  except 
high-protein  supplement.  One  item 
of  this  plan  is  now  rather  unusual. 
Pasiak  sows  not  clear  oats  but  a 
mixture  of  one-third  barley  and  two- 
thirds  oats.  This  “mixed  grain”,  we 
always  called  it,  was  our  own  farm 
practice  until  the  coming  of  the  com¬ 
bine.  We  felt  that,  if  we  let  the  oats 
stand  until  they  were  ready  to  har¬ 
vest,  the  barley  was  apt  to  “crinkle 
down”  and  be  lost.  However,  the 
Pasiaks  do  not  find  this  is  a  serious 
danger. 

An  Effective  Gutter  Cleaner 

One  feature  of  the  barn  is  unique. 
That  is  the  gutter  cleaner.  Midway 
of  the  long  rows  of  stanchions  and 
underneath  the  barn  is  a  passage¬ 
way  into  which  a  manure  spreader 
may  be  backed  so  as  to  be  squarely 
beneath  the  gutters.  Just  at  this 
point  the  smooth  concrete  bottom  of 
the  gutters  is  interrupted  by  a  hole,, 
perhaps  16  inches  square,  covered 
by  a  removable  iron  plate.  When 
clean-the-stable  time  comes,  the  farm 
tractor  pushes  a  wooden  scraper 
down  the  gutter  to  the  holes.  The 
manure  of  from  three  to  five  cows 
can  be  handled  by  one  pass  of  the 
scraper.  If  the  driver  is  expert  in 
going  forward,  reversing  and  back¬ 
ing  up,  I  am  ready  to  believe  that 
cleaning  the  Pasiak  stable  is  a  pretty 
small  chore.  Whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  or  disadvantages  of 
this  device  (and  these  are  not  evi¬ 
dent),  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
low  first  cost.  Anthony  chuckled 
when  he  told  me  that  the  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  the  wooden  scraper  and  ac¬ 
cessories  was  just  $17. 

While  I  was  prowling  around  the 
barn  and  asking  questions,  my 
daughter  had  been  in  the  house  visit¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Pasiak.  The  sun  was 
getting  low  and  the  boys  had  already 


tackled  the  feeding,  so  I  told  him  I 
knew  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  milk¬ 
ing.  He  agreed  but  said  we  must  not 
go  until  we  had  sampled  his  wife’s 
chocolate  cake.  So  we  went  into  the 
house  and  ate  the  cake  and  drank 
a  stirrup-cup  of  coffee,  then  parted 
with  mutual  expressions  of  regard 
and,  on  their  part  a  hearty  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  again. 

As  we  drove  away,  we  took  with  us 
two  emphatic  convictions.  One  was 
that  America  with  all  her  faults  is, 
after  all,  a  wonderful  “melting  pot”. 
It  still  remains  the  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  is  a  very  splendid  concep¬ 
tion  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
son  of  a  Polish  immigrant  in  his 
own  generation  and  under  his  own 
power  to  win  community  acceptance 
and  attain  economic  security. 

A  Real  Family  Farm 

And  the  other  was  this:  that  we 
had  witnessed  what  was  in  a  very 
special  sense  a  real  Family  Farm. 
Given  a  farm  like  that  and  a  sense  of 
family  solidarity  such  as  the  Pasiaks 
exemplify,  there  is  no  type  of  big- 
scale  corporation  farming  that  need 
for  one  moment  scare  them.  Their 
future  is  secure. 

There  are  certain  conclusions 
which  cannot,  of  course,  be  gainsaid. 
With  the  years,  the  total  number  of 
farms  tends  to  grow  less.  Much  of 
this  is  all  to  the  good.  We  do  not 
wish  any  farm  family  to  live  on  a 
farm  so  steep,  so  infertile,  or  so  re¬ 
mote  or  small,  that  it  cannot  give 
them  the  opportunity  for  a  full  life. 
Some  so-called  farms  are  so  handi¬ 
capped  that  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  cleared  in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  therefore  shed  no  special 
tears  over  the  “abandoned  farm”. 
But  the  farm  and  the  farm  family, 
as  typified  by  the  Pasiaks,  is  a  price¬ 
less  asset  to  America.  We  are  in  an 
era  when  strange  doctrines  and  here¬ 
sies  are  abroad  in  the  world.  But 
give  a  man  a  hundred  acres  of  rea¬ 
sonably  good  land  that  he  may  call 
“my  own”  and  immediately  he  be¬ 
comes  a  pillar  of  orderly  society  and 
a  stout  defender  of  the  ways  of  life 
which  all  of  us  hold  dear.  May  we 
always  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
with  us  that  type  of  living  and  think¬ 
ing  best  symbolized  by  the  Family 
Farm  —  a  living  and  thinking  that 
will  ever  survive  in  competition  with 
corporation  farming,  not  because  it 
spurns  mass  production  methods, 
but  because  it  is  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  the  best  in  mass  production  to 
its  own  individual  operation. 


10,000  POUNDS  OF  BUTTERFAT 
Welcome  Lane’s  Mary,  a  17-year-old 
Guernsey  at  Ideal  Farms,  Augusta, 
N.  J.,  is  the  first  cow  of  any  breed  to 
produce  10,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 


May  2,  1959 


Most  sulfas  have  gaps  in  their  treatment  range 


SULMET  checks  them  all! 


Wider  range  for  surer  results 


SULMET  is  more  dependable 
because  it  is  effective 
against  more  organisms 
...fights  more  diseases! 

3ULMET®  fights  more  diseases,  and  does 
it  better,  than  any  other  sulfa  or  com¬ 
bination  of  sulfas. 

This  has  been  proved  in  thousands 
of  clinical  trials  under  actual  farm 
conditions. 

The  bacteria  usually  responsible 
for  scours,  shipping  fever,  pneumonia, 
mastitis,  lumpy  jaw,  calf  diphtheria, 
septicemias,  localized  infections  and 
foot  rot  ...  all  are  susceptible  to 
SULMET. 

Mixed  infections,  too ...  as  in  many 
cases  of  scours  and  shipping  fever. 

That’s  because  sulmet  is  bacterio¬ 
static  against  streptococci,  staphy¬ 
lococci,  Pasteurella  sp.,  E.  coli,  A. 
necrophorous  and  many  other  or¬ 
ganisms. 

And  in  tests,  sulmet  established 
higher  blood  levels  than  other  sulfa 
drugs.  This  means  better  action, 
faster  action  against  disease,  sulmet 
goes  to  work  fast.  The  full  strength  of 
the  dose  gets  right  into  the  system  for 

®SULMET  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  sulfamethazine. 


the  most  effective  attack  against  dis¬ 
ease  organisms. 

In  addition,  sulmet  is  not  rapidly 
excreted  —  stays  in  the  system  for 
longer,  stronger  action  to  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
sulmet  is  the  fact  that  you  can  treat 
individually  or  mass-treat  with  equal 
ease  and  success.  Once-a-day  dosage 
is  effective. 

This  all-important  combination  of 
essential  features  is  found  in  no  other 
single  sulfa. 

Get  sulmet  Drinking  Water  Solu¬ 
tion,  oblets®  or  Injectable  from  your 
veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer. 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri- 
cultui’al  Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

SULMET  gives  you 
3  exclusive  advantages 

1.  Fast,  effective  blood  levels 
/2.  Wider  bacterial  range 
3.  Longer,  stronger  action 


SULMET 


FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Available  now 

REGULATIONS  and 

PREMIUM  BOOKLET 

for 

9th  Annual  NY  ABC  Cattle  Show 
July  31  •  August  1 
Ithaca,  New  York 

NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

Box  /flTUpV-Uhaca, 

528  R  \£jj  m\}\J  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline*.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEV _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  ■■ 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-  H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS.  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
_ PHONE:  3-7107 _ 

HEREFORD  H  El  F  ERS—  W  E’  R  E  PROUD  OF  THEM 

They  Are  the  Kind  That  Will  Make  Progress  for  You. 
Also  Young  Herd  Sires.  Come  And  See  Them. 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON.  NEW  YORK  Telephone:  Groton  31 

F 


EGISTERED  HERE 
ANY  AGE  —  EXCELLENT 
WINDYHILL  FARMS, 


0  R  D  S  - 

BLOODLINES 


CINCINNATUS,  NEW  YORK, 


CORTLAND  CO. 


-  FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE  - - - - 

5  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 
Due  to  Calf  May  or  June.  Clean  Bloodlines. 

E.  ROBERT  DURAND.  YELLOW  BROOK  FARM 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J.  R.  D.  I,  Phone:  FR  8-1738 


SHEEP 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREV1LLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U,  S.  222 

-  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  - 

More  Wool,  More  Meat,  Corriedale  Sheep  Are  Hard 
to  Beat.  For  Breeders  List,  Write  — 

PENNA.  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSN. 
ALDO  MAZERO  Sec,.  BOX  342,  HERMINIE,  PA. 

— -  FOR  SALE  - 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAM 
TWO  YEARS  OLD  —  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
R.  K.  JOHNSON, 

R.  D.  CRARYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


For  HUTCHBY  &  COOPER,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  MAY  II,  1959 
Farm  is  5  miles  North  of  town  on  Minstead  Rd. 
Equipment  at  I  I  :00  A.  M  —  Cattle  at  1:00  P.  M. 

—  31  REG.  AYRSHIRES  — 

16  COWS  &  IST-CALF  HEIFERS  —  9  BRED 
HEIFERS  —  6  HEIFER  CALVES 

Four  cows  fresh  within  4  months,  I  due  in  May, 
I  in  Aug.,  2  in  Sept.,  I  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov., 
I  in  Dec.,  3  in  Jan,  The  bred  heifers  are  big, 
smooth  and  in  excellent  condition.  Two  are  due 
in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.,  4  in  Dec.,  I  in  Jan.  All 
females  bred  over  60  days  examined  for  pregnancy. 
Several  of  the  cows  have  very  good  H.  T.  records. 
Dams  of  the  bred  heifers  have  up  to  10488  M  4.7% 
491  F  at  3  yrs.  Three  of  the  bred  heifers  and  2 
of  the  calves  are  by  Meredith  Prediction.  Several 
others  by  Approved  sires.  All  bred  to  NYABC 
bulls.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  Bang’s  Negative,  T.  B. 
Acred.  Young  cows  and  bred  heifers  are  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Herd  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within 
30  days.  Catalogs  and  Lunch  at  the  Sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr. 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 


SWINE 


MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 

May  14  —  1,000  PIGS  —  Baltimore  Livetsock  Auction 
Market,  West  Friendship,  Md. 
June  15 — 700  PIGS — Caroline  Sales  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 
Graded,  disease-free  pigs,  eligible  for  interstate  ship¬ 
ment.  MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RU SSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 
—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
READY  TO  USE.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS,  BIG 
TYPE,  MORE  LEAN  MEAT,  LARGE  HERD. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE 

SERVICE  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS  &  WEANLING 
BOARS  and  GILTS 

CERTIFIED  BREEDING  &  MEAT  CHAMPIONS 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS,  AKRON,  NEW  YORK 


—  PIGS  FOR  SALE  — 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CH  ESTER-YOR  KSH  I  RE  CROSS 
6,  8,  10  Weeks  Old  $12.50:  $13.00;  $14.00  Each. 
TRUCK  DELIVERY  ON  50  OR  MORE  WITHIN 
REASONABLE  DISTANCE. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

_ Telephone:  EMerson  9-9543 _ 

—  LANDRACE  PIGS  —  REGISTERED  — 

First  most  certified  litters  in  N.  Y.  Best  bloodlines 
from  Blue  Ribbon  winners  at  National  Landrace 
Conference  ’58.  VERNON  PARMENTER, 

KING  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Phono:  Poplar  Ridge  3824 

-  PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS  - 

6  to  8  WEEKS  OLD.  20  OR  MORE  DELIVERED. 
W.  BONSAL, _ PEEKSKIL  L. _ N  EW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2,  _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  —  ROUTE  2-A 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  —  7-9  WEEKS  $13  EACH 
SHIP  ANY  NUMBER  BY  RAILWAY  EX  PR  ESS. 

—  REG.  LANDRACE  HOG  SALE  — 

MAY  23,  1:00  P.  M.  C.  S.  T.  50  HEAD 

Animals  will  carry  the  blood  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  champions.  SALE  will  be  held  in  DONI¬ 
PHAN,  MISSOURI  at  the  DONIPHAN  AUCTION 
COMPANY.  Write  for  catalog  to  — 

CURRENT  RIVER  LANDRACE  FARM, 
MAYNARD  ARKANSAS 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


DOGS 


—  America’s  Top  Breed  — 

Increase  Farm  Income  With  Suffolks 
LAMBS  ARE  STURDY,  GAIN  RAPIDLY, 
GOOD  FORAGERS. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  List  of  Breeders. 

NAT’L  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
P.  O.  Box  324,  Columbia,  Missouri 


For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished,  early 
maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired  by 
packers  —  get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsurpassed 
for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or  Pure¬ 
bred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 


—  For  SALE  or  to  MARKET  — 
they  will  go ! 

Caused  by  increasing  responsibility  of  our  business. 
TWO  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS  with 
21  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  with  lambs 
and  wool.  Some  are  champions.  Also,  50  GRADE 
EWES,  various  types  of  breeds,  with  lambs  and  wool. 
GEORGE  REESE,  WYOMING,  PENNSYLVANIA 
TELEPHONE:  1039 


—  BUY  CORRIEDALES  — 

YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED  and  DELIGHTED  with 
their  production  of  lamb  and  wool.  Attend  the 
CORRIEDALE  DISTRICT  SALES  — 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT,  Kerrville,  Texas,  June  6. 
EASTERN  DISTRICT,  Harrisburg,,  Penna.,  July  II. 
EAST-CENTRAL  DIST.,  Centerville,  Indiana,  July  25. 
CENTRAL  DIST.,  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  July  28-29. 

For  Catalogs  and  Information  Write  — 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM:  4  YEARS  OLD. 

TYPEY  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS 
WALDO  COUSER,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Middletown  TR  4-2002 


RABBITS 


-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

FROM  HEEL-DRIVING  PARENTS,  ALL  AGES 
SYDNEY  PETERS.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  Phone:  53-WI 

-  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

FINE  IN  THE  FIELD,  FRIENDLY  AT  HOME 
A.  K.  C.  LEO  PELTON, 

ROUTE  98, _ ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER.  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

GENUINE  ENGLISH  SH  EPH ER D  PU PS :  (Distemper 
vaccinated).  Guaranteed  heelers,  year’s  trial.  Train¬ 
ing  insrtuctions.  Males,  females,  spayed  females. 
HIGHVIEW  KENNELS,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

COLLIES  —  A.  K.  C.  PUPS,  CHAMPION  SIRED. 
Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Phone:  LA  4-3628 

POODLE  PUPPIES,  MINIATURES,  A.K.C.  REG. 

GAYE-DELL  KENNELS,  REG. 

35  NOLAN  RD.,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED.  ALL  COLORS. 

KEN  LUFT,  BOX  199,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 
A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  AIREDALES:  $30-$35. 
JOSEPH  SHIRLEY,  BOX  137,  EWEN,  MICHIGAN 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST:  A.K.C.  Reg.  All  ages. 
DR.  THURBER,  541  TROY  ROAD,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

—  BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  — 
FARM  RAISED  —  REGISTERED 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER. 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  Luther  9-6437 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kuakletown  3,  Pa. 

GOATS 


-  SELLING  —  DUE  TO  ILLNESS  - 

17  Fresh  Heavy  Milking  Goats,  some  with  doe  kids, 
registered,  grades,  purebreds.  Saanens,  Toggenbergs, 
Nubians.  Two  Saanen  Bucks,  grandsons  imported 
“Etherly  Mynas.”  One  Toggenberg  buckling  Chikaming 
Suric  blood.  PAUL  G.  ANDERSON, 

97  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Phone:  ON-3785-J 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise  dairy  goats.  Learn 
how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample  and  informa¬ 
tion  25c.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  E-21,  Mo. 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  Pedigreed 
Day’s  Rabbitry,  Stamford,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oliver  2-5861 


PETS 


FINCHES,  Various  kinds 

From  round  the  world.  Some  sing.  Colorful  soft  bills. 
Forget  troubles  and  relax  with  Birds.  Small  animals 
for  Pets.  All  inquiries  answered. 

FRED  L.  STAHL, 

36  E.  OXFORD  ST.,  VALHALLA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  •  FIFTEEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF  CLEAN  PERIGREED  COWS  IN  THE  EAST. 
SIRED  BY  OUR  FOUR  CLEAN  PEDIGREED  BULLS  FROM  CK  RANCH. 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Letha  Irene  Pride  has  beaten  the  previous  butterfat  record  by  154  pounds 


New  Butterfat  Champion 


By  producing  1,733  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  365  days,  Letha  Irene  Pride, 
a  12-year-old  Brown  Swiss  cow  at 
Henry  C.  Woods  Jr.’s  White  Cloud 
Farm,  Princeton,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J., 
has  become  world’s  champion.  Top¬ 
ping  the  previous  champion,  also  a 
New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss,  by  154 
pounds,  Pride  made  her  butterfat 
production  record  via  34,811  pounds 
of  4.98-per-cent  milk.  She  completed 
her  3x  lactation  April  6,  when  she 
produced  82.1  pounds  of  milk. 

Pride’s  high  day  was  May  7,  1958, 
when  she  produced  126  pounds  of 
milk;  May  was  her  high  month,  too — 
158  pounds  of  fat  in  3,397  pounds  of 
milk.  Her  second  high  month  was 
October.  She  was  milked  and  han¬ 
dled  by  Alvin  Bainbridge. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  her 
lactation,  Pride  was  fed  40  pounds 
of  grain  per  day — 35  pounds  of  12- 
per-cent-protein  and  five  pounds  of 
18-per-cent.  For  the  last  four  months, 
the  12-per-cent  was  reduced  to  20 
pounds  per  day.  She  was  given  all 


the  citrus  and  beet  pulp  she  would 
eat;  one  night  when  loose,  she  is  said 
to  have  consumed  150  pounds.  In  a  box 
stall  for  her  entire  lactation,  her  only 
forage  was  hay.  She  was  provided  all 
the  mixed  alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy 
she  wanted.  According  to  Mr.  Woods, 
Pride  is  “the  biggest  eater  we’ve  got; 
she  eats  all  the  time.”  He  has  34 
other  Brown  Swiss.  At  the  start  of 
her  lactation,  the  new  champion 
weighed  2,100  pounds;  at  completion, 
she  was  down  to  1,850  pounds. 

Pride  was  bred  by  Cecil  Hartman, 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  in  whose  apple  or¬ 
chard  Mr.  Woods  is  said  three  years 
ago  to  have  “picked  her  up.”  She  was 
sired  by  Marletha  Boy;  her  dam  was 
Noisette’s  Irene.  She  is  classified 
Very  Good  for  type. 


The  highest  annual  milk  produc¬ 
tion  record  remains  that  of  a 
Holstein-Friesian,  Green  Meadow 
Lily  Pabst.  At  the  farm  of  Merle 
Green,  Elsie,  Mich.,  she  produced 
42,805  pounds  in  365  days. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  week  ending  April 
17,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  1,390.  Choice  850/1,000-lb.  steers 
$28.50-29.50;  Choice  750/760-lb.  steers  and 
heifers  mixed  $28,  Good  650/900-lb.  $26-26.50; 
few  Brown  Swiss  beef-type  cows  $23.  Bulk 
Commercial  and  Standard  cows  $20-21,  few 
$21.50;  Utility  and  Cutter  $19-20,  Canner 
$16-18  and  some  Shelly  kind  below;  Fat 
Yellow  cows  $17-18;  Good  dairy  heifers  $23- 
24,  Commercial  $20-22,  Utiilty  $17-19,  Can¬ 
ner  and  Cutter  $15-18;  Utility  sausage  bulls 
$25-26,  Cutter  $23-24. 

Calves:  791.  Choice  and  Prime  $38-40,  top 
$41;  Medium  to  Good  $32-37,  Heavy  bobs 
$25-29,  light  $23  down. 

Hogs:  1,352.  Bulk  U.  S.  No.  1-2  butchers 
180-230  lbs.  $17-17.50,  top  $17.75;  No.  2-3 
$16.50-17;  No.  1-3  240-290  lbs.  $15.50-16.50; 
Good  and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $12.25- 
14.25,  top  $14.50;  Good  boars  under  600  lbs. 
mostly  $9.00. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  297.  Choice  wooled  ewe 
and  wether  lambs  $22.50,  Good  to  Choice 
$21-22,  shorn  $21;  wooled  sheep  $9.00-11, 
shorn  $7.50-9.50. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op’s  auction,  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  April  14,  per  cwt.: 

Choice  steers  $28.50-29.90,  Good  $27-28.50, 
Standard  $25-27,  Utility  $23.50-25;  Good 
dairy -type  heifers  $24-24.75,  Standard  $22.50- 
24,  Utility  $21-22.50;  Commercial  dairy-type 
cows  $21.50-22.40,  Utility  $20-21.50,  Cutter 
$18-20,  Canner  $16-18;  Commercial  bulls 
$25.50-25.90,  Utility  $24-25.50.  Cutter  $22-24; 
Prime  calves  $42-43.75,  Choice  $38-42,  Good 
$35-38,  Standard  $32-35.  110/115-lbs.  $26.50-32, 
100/105-lbs.  $25.50-29.50,  90/95-lbs.  $24.50-29, 
80/85-lbs.  $24-28,  70/75-lbs.  $23-26,  60/65- 

lbs.  $22-24. 

Dairy  replacement  handling  cows  $210- 
335,  fresh  $257.50-285;  close  first-calf  heifers 
$245-335,  bred  $170-285,  open  $100-210;  ser¬ 
vice  bulls  $150-245.  Cattle  sold  numbered 
630,  calves  573,  swine  352,  sheep  and  lambs 
435. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market,  Sus¬ 
sex.  N.  J.,  April  16,  Fat  cows  brought  $20.50- 
22.25,  Cutters  $19-20.50,  Canners  $16.50-18, 
Shelly  kinds  $14-16.50.  Common  heifers  sold 
$20.50-22.50.  Lightweight  bulls  were  $18- 
20.50.  Bangs-reacting  Cutters  went  for  $18.25- 
20.  Calves  60/70-lbs.  sold  $23-26.50,  70/80- 
lbs.  $26.50-28,  80/90-lbs.  $28-30,  90/110-lbs. 

$30-32.50;  110/120-lb.  vealers  brought  $32.50- 


35,  120/140-lbs.  $35-37.50,  140/160-lbs.  $37.50- 
39.25.  Hides  were  $2.50-4.00  each. 

At  Northampton  Co-op.  Auction  Assn., 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  April  14,  Small  calves 
brought  up  to  $15  each,  Medium  $19.  Large 
$40.  Vealers  sold  $25-34,  also  $58-71  each. 
Heifers  were  $19;  Angus  $24.60.  Canner  cows 
sold  up  to  $17,  Cutters  $18.50,  Utility  $20. 
Bulls  were  $18.50.  Pigs  went  for  $5.00-10.50 
each;  hogs  were  $15.50-17.50.  Sheep  brought 
$11.50-14.50  each;  goats  $1.00-16.  Reactors 
were  $15-17.60. 

Country-dressed  calves  in  New  York  City 
on  April  15  brought  $.54-55  for  Choice,  $.50- 
52  Good,  $.46-48  Commercial,  $.38-42  Utility 
70-lbs.  and  up.  $.34-37  Culls  under  65  lbs. 
Hot-house  lambs  were  $.80  for  Fancy  Small, 
$.70-75  Medium,  $.50-60  Heavy. 

Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

May  2  —  Student  agricultural  day, 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

May  2-3  —  Annual  Agricultural 
Days  and  “open  house”,  National 
Agricultural  College,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

May  7-9  —  The  34th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  New  York  Assn,  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  Schuy- 
lerville  Central  School,  Schuylerville, 
New  York. 

May  11-13  —  The  51st  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  American  Feed  Mfrs. 
Assn.,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

May  11-23  —  Training  course  for 
artificial  insemination  technicians, 
Cornell  Univeristy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  16  —  The  50th  annual  sheep 
shearing  contest,  University  of  Conn., 
Storrs. 

May  16  —  New  England  Farmers’ 
Angus  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt.  (J.  T.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Hartland  Four  Corners,  Vt., 
manager). 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Manufactured  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS 


•  Purifies  water 

•  Stops  red  stain 

•  Controls  corrosion 

Automatic  chlorinator  makes  all 
water  safe  to  drink  .  .  .  for  pennies 
a  week!  Easy  to  install.  Provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  bacteria,  red  water, 
lime  and  corrosion  up  to  75,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  supplier 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1900  Dempster  Ave.  •  Evanston,  Illinois 


NEW! 


Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  'protection 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 
‘Copyright — 1957  Grange  Silo.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  NOW 

for  2-Way  Plan 

Early  Order  Discount 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Name . „ 

Address. . . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


New  Milking  Systems 

While  Prof.  G.  H.  Schmidt  con¬ 
siders  it  impossible  for  one  man  to 
milk  60  cows  per  hour,  he  says  that 
herringbone,  or  sawtooth,  systems 
reduce  cow-herding  time  and  man 
movement,  too.  It  is  easy  to  train 
heifers  to  milk  in  the  system,  he 
states.  Cows  can  be  induced  to  eat 
more  than  their  usual  three-quarters 
pound  of  grain  per  minute  by  either 
wetting  or  pelleting  it,  he  advises. 
David  Hardie,  Ludlowville  dairyman, 
reports  that  he  has  reduced  milk¬ 
ing  time  almost  in  half  with  a  her¬ 
ringbone  milking  system.  “I  am 
pleased  with  it,”  he  says;  “it  ‘genti- 
lizes’  the  cows.”  He  has  encountered 
no  undue  dirtiness  in  the  milking 
operation,  and  only  stormy  weather, 
not  cold,  has  seemed  to  make  milk 
production  fluctuate  in  the  herd  con¬ 
fined  in  a  loafing  shed.  Stanley  Chit¬ 
tenden,  No.  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
he  has  reduced  his  labor  force  from 
four  men  to  three  by  milking  his 
stanchion-confined  Jersey  herd  in  a 
milking  parlor.  The  rate  of  milking 
comes  to  30  or  40  cows  per  man  per 
hour,  he  states.  J.  n,  b. 


New  York  Holstein 
the  96th  Iron  Grandma 

Henryhome  Matchless  Fobes,  a  14- 
year-old  cow  of  Kenneth  T.  Henry, 
Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  joined  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  America’s  circle  of  “iron 
grandmas.”  With  production  of  14,083 
pounds  of  milk  in  her  recent  lacta¬ 
tion,  she  becomes  the  96th  member 
since  recognition  of  the  group  as  of 
1920.  Each  has  produced  more  than 
200,000  pounds  of  milk. 

The  four  iron  grandmas  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  Matchless  into  the  se¬ 
lect  circle  of  high  lifetime  producers 
are  also  New  York  cows.  They  were 
owned  by  Maynard  Hall  of  Clyde, 
Trunlan  Farms  in  Millerton,  Kent 
E.  Whipple  of  Savannah,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Pulver  and  Sons,  Millerton. 


Prof.  R.  D.  Aplin  warns  that  even 
if  current  bulk-milk  price  premiums 
are  reduced  or  eliminated,  they 
will  continue  on  a  comparative 
basis.  Sooner  or  later,  he  says,  plant 
operators  may  discount  can  milk  by 
as  much  as  25  to  35  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight. 


1.  Give  the  greatest  recorded  num¬ 
ber  of  lepers  healed  by  Jesus  at 
one  time. 

2.  How  many  pieces  of  silver  did  the 
woman  have  before  she  lost  one, 
as  told  in  Jesus’  parable? 

3.  How  many  loaves  were  given  to 
Jesus  to  use  when  he  miracu¬ 
lously  fed  the  5,000? 

4.  In  which  of  the  parables  does  a 
bridegroom  play  an  inmportant 
role? 

5.  In  which  of  the  parables  is  seen 
true  neighborliness  in  action? 

6.  Whom  did  Jesus  chide  for  dese¬ 
crating  the  Lord’s  House  (the 
temple)? 

7.  Whom  did  Jesus  chide  for  trying 
to  keep  little  children  from  being 
brought  to  him? 

8.  Who  was  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist? 

9.  In  what  water  was  Naaman,  the 
leper,  bidden  to  wash  seven  times 
that  he  might  be  healed? 

10.  In  what  city  was  the  boy  Jesus 
found  talking  with  the  learned 
doctors  (teachers)? 

(Answers  on  page  22) 


WwA'spray 

WASHES  COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY} 


$ 


THAT 


WHY 


Zew 


FIRST 


CHOICE 


PROGRESSIVE 

dairymen 


“I  CHOSE  A  ZERO  BULK  TANK 
FOR  ITS  AUTOMATIC  WASHING  ANO 
MANY  OTHER  AOVANTAGES” 


ZVU—THE  TANK 
WITH  A  FUTURE 
—FOR  EVERY  DAIRYMAN I 

Note  that  the  basic  ZERO  T-20 
COOLER  is  engineered  so  you  can 
easily  add  labor-saving  equipment  as 
you  enlarge  your  herd  and  need  it  — — 
according  to  these  four  methods: 

t.  YOU  CAN  START 
WITH  A  ZERO  AS  A 
POUR-IN.  rdeal  for  small 
herd.  Round  desiga  en¬ 
ables  you  to  stand  close 
to  strainer  —  easing  lift 
and  lowering  pouring 
height. 

2.  USE  WITH  ZERO 
SUPER-STRAINER.  Does 

away  with  lifting  of  heavy 
pails.  Uses  vacuum  —  Na- 
ture's  own  way  —  like 
sucking  milk  through  a 
straw.  Draws  pail  of  milk 
into  cooler  in  approxi¬ 
mately  30  seconds.  Saves 
cost  of  pour-in  strainer. 

3.  USE  ZERO  C0W-TO- 

COOLER.  Milk  flows  di¬ 
rect  from  cow  to  cooler, 
under  vacuum.  No  need 
to  buy  and  wash  extra 
equipment  with  a  ZERO 
T-20  Vacuum  Tank. 

4.  USE  WITH  DIRECT 
[MILKING  SYSTEM  AND 
iSPATTER-SPRAY  AUTO- 
;MAT1C  WASHER.  This  is 

ZERO  automation  de¬ 
scribed  at  right. 


Ze/uy 


-SAYS  JEROME  COPLEY 

OF  WELLSB ORO,  PA. 

"I  believe  the  future  for  a  dairyman  is  very 
bright  for  those  who  keep  good  cows,  feed 
plenty  of  first  quality  forage,  use  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  keep  accurate  books. 
To  follow  the  above  rules,  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  ZERO  tank. 

"I  chose  a  ZERO  for  these  reasons:  First, 
a  vacuum  tank  for  its  many  advantages. 
Automatic  Washing,  suction  to  draw  the 
milk  into  the  tank.  Its  strength,  economy 
and  minimum  space  required.  ZERO  is  the 
tank  of  and  for  the  future.  I  recommend 
it.”  —  Jerome  Copley;  Wellsboro.  Pa. 
ZERO  automation  is  an  exciting,  new 
labor-saving  system  that’s  attracting  inter¬ 
national  attention.  It’s  saving  dairy  farmers 
countless  hours  of  tedious  carrying,  lifting 
and  clean-up.  Write  for  full  information 
about  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER  — and 
name  of  your  nearest  ZERO  dealer — today! 


FREE  BOOK 

Tells  How  to  Make  Mo 


Money  with  Milk 

Gives  full  information  about 
ZERO  T-20  BULK  MILK 
COOLERS.  Includes  dimen¬ 
sions  and  sizes  of  different 
size  ZERO  Coolers.  Shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  slide  and 
fit  the  round  ZERO  tank  into 
your  milk  house.  Write  for 
this  FREE  Book  today! 

ZERO  SALES  CORPORATION 

612-R  Duncan  Ave.  Washington,  Mo. 


T-20 

VACUUM 

— Nature’s 
Own  Way  - 


AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK  COOLER 


•  » 


iitl* 


— with,SP4f  Ttft  •  S  P  RAY 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER, 


THERE'S  A  SIZE  ZC/UK  TO  FIT  ANY  NEED! 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding1  Security 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensi¬ 
ble  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture, 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking., 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Full  details 
of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Support 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to 
securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where 
it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion- — write  todav!  WILLIAM  S.  RICE, 
Inc.,,  DEPT.  64-H,  ADAMS,  N.  Y. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4f  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


Also 

Driveyor 


length 


42 


to 


$8495 


FROM 


F.O.B.  Bluffton,  Ind. 

America’s  finest 
complete  line 


by  makers  of 
Dependable  Farm 
Equipment  since  1898 


MFG'D.  BY  1  ' 

RED  CROSS  Manufacturing  Corp. 

BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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Moulton  &  Goodwin,  Inc, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Eastern  Machinery,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  Equipment  Co. 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


McCune  &  Company,  Inc, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Todd  Company,  Inc. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Mfd.  by  KOSCH  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-6,  Columbus,  Nebraska 


Do  2  jobs  at  once  with 

SIDE -MOUNTED 

FARM  MOWER 


Save -Time 


With  the  Kosch  side-mounted 
farm  tractor  mower  —  and 
only  the  Kosch — you  can  han¬ 
dle  up  to  three  jobs  at  once. 
Because  the  mower  is  side- 
mounted.  you  can  pull  draw¬ 
bar  type  implements  without 
interference.  And  an  optional 
PTO  extension  permits  you  to 
use  a  second  PTO  implement 
behind  the  tractor.  That 
means  you  can  operate  a  field 
chopper,  side  delivery  rake, 
hay  conditioner,  or  wind- 
rower,  etc.,  at  the  same  lime 
you're  mowing.  One  trip 
around  the  field  does  the 
work  of  two  or  more. 


With 
6'-7'-9' 
Cutter  Bars 

You  "see  where  you're 
going — see  where  you're  mowing." 
You  can  use  your  tractor  drawbar 
for  chores  and  other  operations 
without  dis-mounting  the  mower. 

•  You  can  maneuver  easier  —  cut 
square  corners. 

•  Unique  "spring-back"  and  "clutch 
release"  features  prevent  damage 
from  hidden  rocks  or  stumps. 

•You  can  mount  the  mower  in  just 
three  easy  steps. 

•  Uses  standard  replacement  cutter 
bar  parts  —  always  locally  avail¬ 
able. 

Heavy  duty  cutter  bars  available 
in  6',  7'  and  9'  sizes;  equipped  with 
heavy  duly  sections  and  rock 
guards. 

Priced  at  $378.00  to  $421.00 
f.o.b.  factory,  complete 
with  7'  bar  and  two  knives  ' 


(*Getz  Process  Patent  #2,592,270) 


Distributed  by 


O.GANS” 

New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LUM  BERM  EN— QUARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 


INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Ply  Price 

Highway 
Size  Ply 

T  read 
Price 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

..$24.95 

700/16 

6... 

.  29.00 

700/16 

6. 

..  24.95 

750/16 

6... 

.  24.95 

750/16 

10. 

..  27.95 

750/20 

10... 

.  64.50 

750/18 

8. 

..  37.90 

825/20 

10... 

.  75.00 

750/20 

10. 

..  59.95 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.95 

825/20 

10. 

..  69.50 

900/20 

10... 

.  82.95 

900/20 

10. 

..  72.50 

1000/20 

12. .. 

.  99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12... 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12. 

..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AYE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  EXport  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC.  — TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 

a  _ -  ^ 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  ?.ll  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  fo5- m  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name . . . 

Address _ 1 - 


DELC0  CROP  DRYER 


Model  1-1791Y  -  16,500  C.F.M. 

36"  aluminum  fan  blade.  4  H.P. 
110/220  volt.  60  cycle  1200  R.P.M. 
Single  Phase,  Framed  Unit 
For  farm  and  industrial  drying  and  ven¬ 
tilating.  Dealer  and  quantity  discount. 
Send  for  descriptive  literature 

LURIA  BROTHERS  CO.,  INC. 

Industrial  Equipment  Div. 

Phila.  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

cross  Gsm-smt 


fc\e<-u'c' 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

1 22  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


FARM  MACHINERY 


The  Indispensable  Cultivator 

Setting  and  running  it  right  means  bigger 
and  better  crops .  It’s  positive  weed  control . 


While  chemicals  are  now  widely 
used  for  weed  control  in  corn,  most 
growers  are  still  using  the  reliable 
cultivator  for  at  least  part  of  the  job. 

Have  you  thought  how  you  can  get 
the  most  profitable  results  with  your 
cultivator  this  coming  season?  Here 
are  some  facts  and  ideas  you  should 
consider. 

First  Attention  to  the  Tractor 

A  front-mounted  cultivator  imposes 
extra  loads  on  the  front  tires,  so  be 
sure  that  they  are  properly  inflated. 
With  four-row  equipment,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  higher  than  normal 
tire  pressure.  Check  your  tractor 
manual  for  the  exact  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  front- 
frame  and  front-wheel  weights. 

If  the  tractor’s  front  wheel  bear¬ 
ings  have  not  been  lubricated  re¬ 
cently,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do 
that  job  before  starting  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  season.  Be  sure  to  grease  all  the 
parts  of  the  steering  system,  too. 

Adjust  the  rear  wheels  to  twice 
the  row  spacing.  If  you  plant  your 
corn  in  40-inch  rows,  for  instance, 
set  the  rear  wheels  80  inches  center- 
to-center  of  the  rear  tires.  All  rear 
wheel  weights  should  also  be  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  reduce  soil  compac¬ 
tion. 

Some  tractors  require  special  ad¬ 
justments  for  the  hydraulic  equip¬ 
ment.  Be  sure  to  check  your  manual 
on  these  before  installing  the  cul¬ 
tivator. 

Adjusting  the  Cultivator 

Once  the  cultivator  is  put  on,  there 
are  initial  adjustments  to  make  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  field.  Final  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  in  the  field, 
where  they  can  be  based  upon  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  results. 

The  basic  adjustments  roll  into 
four  main  groups: 

Lateral.  On  most  cultivators  this 
adjustment  involves  positioning  the 
cross-arms  and  the  shanks  that  at¬ 
tach  to  the  cross  arms.  Be  sure  to 
tighten  bolts  securely  after  making 
any  change  here.  If  you  are  using 
sweep-type  shovels,  make  certain 
that  the  half-sweeps  are  placed  next 
to  the  rows.  Cultivating  too  closely 
to  corn  plants  prunes  the  roots  and 


reduces  yields. 

Vertical.  The  shanks  are  adjusted 
up-and-down  by  loosening  the  clamps 
which  fasten  them  to  the  cross  arms. 
Adjust  the  sleeve  which  fastens  the 
sweep  to  the  shank  so  that  the  point 
of  the  sweep  operates  an  one-eighth 
to  one-quarter  inch  below  the  heel. 

Depth.  This  is  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  collar  and  set  screw  on  the 
lifting  rod.  On  some  cultivators, 
gauge  wheels  are  used  for  depth  ad¬ 
justment.  Set  the  wheels  so  that  the 
shovels  are  two  to  four  inches  below 
the  wheels,  depending  upon  the 
depth  at  which  you  wish  to  cultivate. 

Tilt.  Adjust  the  rig  pipes  or  links 
so  that  they  are  level  in  the  working 
position.  This  usually  requires  that 
the  pipes  be  about  a  one-quarter 
inch  higher  in  front  than  in  rear 
when  you  make  the  initial  adjust¬ 
ments  before  going  to  the  field. 

So  that  the  surface  of  the  field  may 
be  left  loose  and  free  of  compacted 
wheel  tracks,  most  cultivators  are 
equipped  with  so-called  eradicator 
shovels.  These  should  be  positioned 
directly  behind  the  wheels  to  plow 
out  the  wheel  tracks. 

Maintenance  During  the  Season 

Dull  or  worn-out  shovels  prevent 
uniform  depth  of  cultivation,  and 
they  will  not  destroy  weeds.  It  is 
a  waste  of  labor  and  fuel  to  cultivate 
with  faulty  shovels.  Take  time  to 
sharpen  them,  and  to  replace  broken 
or  worn-out  ones. 

Lubrication  is  a  necessity  for  ease 
of  operation  and  long  cultivator  life. 
Grease  all  fittings  at  intervals  recom¬ 
mended  in  your  owner’s  manual. 

A  check  of  your  owner’s  manual 
or  a  talk  with  your  equipment  dealer 
will  disclose  that  most  manufacturers 
offer  a  variety  of  special  attachments 
to  adapt  cultivators  to  different  crops 
and  methods.  You  can  obtain  disk 
hillers  to  throw  soil  toward  or  away 
from  the  row;  knife  attachments  for 
cutting  weeds  just  below  the  surface 
on  either  side  of  the  row;  listed  corn 
cultivating  attachments;  planting  at¬ 
tachments;  center  attachments  to  con¬ 
vert  to  field-type  cultivation;  and 
rotary  hoe  attachments  to  break  the 
crust  in  the  row  and  dig  out  small 
weeds.  Melvin  E.  Long 


There  is  plenty  of  weed  control  by  chemicals  this  Spring.  But  the  cultivator 
is  still  very  useful.  Adjusted  and  operated  well,  it  provides  positive  control. 
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FOR  PROFITABLE 
GET  GENUINE 


CROP  YIELDS 


This  wheat  in  the  background  got  a  strong  start  for  big 
yields  when  URAN  nitrogen  was  applied  in  early  spring. 
Foreground  wheat  got  no  URAN  and  shows  it.  Many 
farmers  who  use  mixed  fertilizer  plus  URAN  top-dressing 
get  50  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  URAN  top-dressing 
is  also  ideal  to  make  grass  hay  and  pastures  get  up  and 
grow  profits. 


Early  application  of  URAN  liquid  nitrogen  to  the  row  on 
the  right  made  the  difference  in  this  corn.  You  can  apply 
URAN  before  you  plow  or  plant,  or  as  side-dressing  after 
the  crop  is  up.  Corn  needs  160  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
to  make  100-bushel  yields  of  grain  or  its  equivalent  in 
silage.  Liquid  ARCADIAN  URAN  simplifies  the  work  of 
applying  nitrogen  to  make  these  big,  profitable  yields. 


URAN  comes  to  your  field  in  a  tank,  pumped  in  minutes 
from  your  ARCADIAN  supplier’s  storage.  Then,  a  wide- 
boom  applicator  spreads  golden  URAN  nitrogen  quickly 
on  many  acres  per  day.  Ask  for  and  make  sure  you  get 
genuine  ARCADIAN  golden  URAN— the  nitrogen  solution 
so  many  farmers  have  used  with  great  success. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Grow  extra  profits  this  year  on  every  acre  of  grain,  grass 
and  other  crops  by  spreading  golden  URAN,  the  liquid  nitrogen 
that  makes  easy  work  of  building  big  yields  that  make  money. 
Ask  for  and  get  the  superior  producing  power  and  handling 
ease  of  genuine  ARCADIAN  golden  URAN  Nitrogen  Solution. 


Most  crops  need  plenty  of  nitrogen  and 
golden  URAN  provides  an  ideal  combi¬ 
nation  of  urea,  ammonium  and  nitrate 
nitrogen  to  make  crops  grow  green  and 
strong  all  season  long.  Golden  URAN 
nitrogen  soaks  into  the  soil  and  provides 
fast-acting  nitrogen  to  give  crops  a  head 
start,  plus  long-lasting  nitrogen  to  carry 
them  through  to  a  big  harvest. 

URAN  is  the  original  nitrogen  solution, 
used  by  thousands  of  farmers  to  make 
crops  pay  the  fast,  easy,  liquid  nitrogen 
way.  With  simple  equipment,  you  apply 
golden  URAN  to  many  acres  per  day. 
You  can  spread  URAN  yourself,  or  your 


ARCADIAN  URAN  supplier  can  spread 
it  for  you  at  low  cost  per  acre. 

Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  feed  your 
grain,  grass  hay,  pasture,  and  other  crops 
labor-saving,  profit-building  golden 
URAN.  Spread  URAN  on  sod  and  stubble 
and  plow  it  down  to  make  your  yields 
shoot  up.  Or  side-dress  with  golden 
URAN  after  the  crop  is  up.  Don’t  accept 
a  substitute!  Make  sure  you  get  genuine 
ARCADIAN  golden  URAN  Nitrogen 
Solution,  to  grow  golden  yields  in  all  your 
fields.  Look  for  the  ARCADIAN  trade¬ 
mark  on  the  tank  and  be  sure  the  liquid 
is  golden  yellow. 


Hied 

hemical 
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A  Look  at  the  Family  Farm 

HERE  is  probably  no  one  facet  of  our 
American  life  that  has  been  more  in  the 
public  eye,  and  more  loosely  talked  about,  in 
the  past  10  years  than  the  family  farm.  Econo¬ 
mists  have  criticized  it,  poets  and  orators  have 
eulogized  it,  politicians  have  almost  come  to 
tears  in  defending  it.  As  a  result,  good  sense 
has  in  large  measure  given  way  to  emotions  and 
prejudices. 

Too  many  people  have  come  to  associate  the 
family  farm  with  a  small  piece  of  land  on  a 
back  road,  occupied  and  operated  by  old- 
fashioned  people  with  even  older  fashioned 
ideas.  The  realists  argue  there  is  no  place  for 
this  type  of  unit  in  today’s  dynamic  world.  The 
dreamer  believes  passionately  that  here  is  a 
way  of  life  reflecting  the  hallowed  past  which 
should  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 

Actually,  no  such  farms  exist.  There  are,  as 
there  always  have  been,  good  farms  and  poor 
farms,  good  operators  and  poor  operators. 
What  is  happening  in  today’s  fast  moving 
world  is  that  the  below  average  farm  business, 
just  as  the  below  average  industrial  business, 
is  finding  it  ever  more  difficult  to  survive. 

The  family  farm  is  not  determined  by  size. 
It  can  be  50  acres,  it  can  be  1,000.  Its  character 
is  based  solely  on  the  manner  of  ownership  and 
operation,  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
factories  in  the  field.  Can  such  a  farm,  where 
the  family  is  in  active  charge,  survive  in  to¬ 
day’s  mass  production  world? 

Jared  van  Wagenen  expresses  his  views 
clearly  and  forcefully  in  the  feature  article  in 
this  issue,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  com¬ 
plete  faith  in  the  future  of  the  family  farm. 
To  all  who  admire  him  —  and  they  are 
legion,  Mr.  van  Wagenen  is  no  shallow  roman¬ 
ticist.  He  is  a  practical  working  farmer  him¬ 
self,  the  fifth  generation  on  the  family’s  farm 
in  New  York’s  Schoharie  County,  with  two 
more  generations  in  the  immediate  offing. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  better  qualified  than 
he  to  evaluate  the  true  worth  of  a  farm.  With 
his  experienced  eye  and  keen  mind,  he  has 
visited  a  first  generation  farm,  and  he  finds 
that  hard  work,  ingenuity  and  family  solidarity 
are  operating  together  to  achieve  success  in  a 
typical  family-type  business  farm. 

Is  the  Pasiak  farm  in  Solsville,  New  York,  a 
better  social,  economic  unit  than  the  factory 
in  the  field?  A  noted  agriculturist  makes  no 
reservations  when  he  answers  “Yes”. 


The  Only  Hope  for  Eggs 

THE  price  of  eggs  is  the  worst  since  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Last  week  in  New  York  it 
plunged  to  28  cents  per  Large  wholesale  dozen. 
The  price  is  down  to  the  minimum  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  projected  for  a  completely  automated 
10,000-layer  operation.  How  can  even  the  good- 
sized  and  growing  poultryman  survive? 

Something  must  be  done.  The  USDA’s  re¬ 
instituted  egg  purchase  program  may  help. 
Accelerated  promotion  by  the  trade,  by  poul¬ 
try  groups  and  by  the  government  should,  too. 
The  merger  of  New  England  egg  cooperatives 
with  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange  offers 
real  hope.  But  the  solution  cannot  be  piece¬ 
meal,  for  the  problem  is  not:  already  this  year 
three  per  cent  more  egg-type  chicks  have  been 
hatched  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Fletcher  Plan  for  consolidation  of  co¬ 


operatives,  quality  control  —  quantity,  too,  if 
need  be  —  and  aggressive,  concerted  merchan¬ 
dising  could  be  the  egg  producers’  salvation. 
And  salvation  is  the  term  today  for  what  is 
required.  Unless  practical  poultrymen  take 
control  soon,  they  will  be  out  of  business. 


Quality  the  Key  to  Apple  Sales 

THE  article,  “Apples  Have  New  Promise”, 
by  Dana  G.  Dalrymple,  which  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  has  been  publishing,  concludes 
with  this  admonition:  “The  time  is  at  hand  for 
the  apple  industry  to  make  re-appraisal  of  its 
marketing  and  production  techniques.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extensive  studies 
thus  far  conducted  should  have  provided  much 
valuable  marketing  advice.  But  what  practical 
use  has  been  made  of  it?  An  inspection  of  re¬ 
tail  bins  provides  a  vivid  picture  of  quality 
too  much  talked  about  and  rarely  achieved. 
Why?  Is  only  the  grower  responsible?  For 
all  its  claims  to  efficiency,  the  food  marketing 
business  has  certainly  not  been  doing  a  success¬ 
ful  job  in  maintaining  the  orchard  quality  of 
apples. 

This  much  is  certain:  neither  CA  storage 
nor  any  other  process  holds  any  promise  for 
poor  quality  apples. 

Surely,  the  grower  cannot  altef  the  light  and 
temperature  factors  which  give  the  apple  its 
color,  its  firmness  of  flesh  and  its  flavor.  But 
he  can  produce  those  varieties  which  excel  in 
these  qualities.  And  he  can  do  something  about 
fruit  size,  too.  Proper  thinning,  careful  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilization,  adequate  pest  control  and 
abundant  soil  moisture  will  put  quality  in 
apples.  These  are  the  apples  that  have  new 
promise. 


Apples,  People,  Vinegar,  Cows 

WE  have  always  respected  the  advice  im¬ 
plicit  in  “An  apple  a  day.  .  .”  And 
after  reading  Dr.  D.  C.  Jarvis’  book,  “Folk  Medi¬ 
cine”,  we  shall  have  more  respect  for  apple 
cider  vinegar.  The  good  Vermont  practitioner 
praises  it,  and  honey  too,  for  their  great  bene¬ 
ficence  to  the  human  and  animal  body.  In  the 
comment  on  .page  7,  it  will  'be* seen  that  he 
recommends  it,  among  other  purposes,  to  make 
cows  breed  and  conceive. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  will  be  found  some 
thoughts  on  the  new  promise  of  apples  and 
the  new  productivity  of  cows.  Is  cider  vinegar 
to  fulfill  more  of  that  promise  than  recent 
consumption  has  indicated?  Is  it  only  pure 
fancy  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Henry  C. 
Woods  Jr.  found  his  champion  cow  in  an 
apple  orchard? 


Rural  Life  Sunday,  May  3 

THE  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  has  again 
been  selected  as  a  day  on  which  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  spiritual  values  of 
country  living..  The  dedication  has  been  en¬ 
larged  so  as  now  to  encompass  the  entire  range 
of  Christian  Stewardship.  It  is  a  good  day, 
offered  first  to  God  and  then  to  His  creation. 

The  spiritual  values  of  rural  living  will  be 
emphasized.  There  will  be  attention  to  the 
religious  significance  of  conservation.  Greater 
appreciation  for  the  land  and  the  soil  will  be 
generated;  Soil  Stewardship  Week  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  concurrently.  According  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Rural  Life  Sun¬ 
day  will  bring  fuller  understanding  of  “the 
place  of  man  in  God’s  world”. 

Rural  ministers  and  priests  will  surely  find 
inspiration  for  sermons  on  the  dignity  and 
significance  of  rural  life.  For  it  is  they  who  so 
well  see  the  need  for  courage,  vision,  work  and 
faith  to  preserve  and  protect  it.  The  blessings 
of  the  earth,  the  sky  and  of  community  life  are 
indeed  God-given  and  natural,  but  man  must 
be  continually  challenged  toward  their  finer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  farmer  and  his  family  must 
assist  the  churches  in  the  Sunday  service  and 
in  appreciation  of  it. 

Rural  Life  Sunday  offers  full  opportunity  for 
realization  of  the  spiritual  values  which  per¬ 
vade  our  farms’  sustenance  of  life  on  Earth. 
It  is  to  be  celebrated  May  3. 


Great  Record  hy  Brown  Cow 

WORLD’S  records  in  butterfat  production 
certainly  justify  all  dairy  farmers’ 
attention  to  the  cows  who  make  them.  Butter 
-  is  decreasingly  significant -in  the  over-all  dairy 
economy,  but  it  still  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
pricing  of  milk.  The  more  fat  from  the  cow, 
generally  the  more  money  for  the  farmer.  Milk 
solids  are  normally  more  abundant  in  high- 
test  milk,  too. 

But  the  world’s  record  of  the  12-year-old  cow 
reported  on  page  12  of  this  issue  deserves 
special  attention.  Letha  Irene  Pride  did  not 
just  surpass  the  record  established  a  year  ago 
by  another  New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss;  she  did 
it  by  the  astonishing  margin  of  154  pounds. 
The  previous  mark  of  1,579  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  one  year  is  very  impressive,  but  1,733 
pounds  is  almost  incredible.  Pride  leaped  clear¬ 
ly  over  the  1,600-pound  bracket.  Her  butterfat 
record  is  a  remarkable  production  feat. 

This  fine  cow’s  performance  underscores  the 
great  progress  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  is  mak¬ 
ing.  World’s  records  in  milk  and  fat  are  not 
quickly  broken;  often  they  stand  for  decades. 
But  Swiss  cows  have  set  new  butterfat  marks 
each  of  the  past  three  Springs. 

Letha  Irene  Pride  has  produced  the  most 
butterfat  during  one  year  in  official  dairying 
history.  We  suspect  that  her  record  may  also 
represent  the  greatest  annual  out-turning  of 
food  by  a  single  farm  animal.  Her  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  were  of  the  best.  To 
Henry  C.  Woods  Jr.,  her  owner,  and  to  Alvin 
Bainbridge,  milker  and  handler,  Cecil  Hartman, 
her  breeder,  and  to  the  Brown  Swiss  breed,  we 
extend  our  congratulations. 


Give  the  Shrubs  a  Chance 

AS  days  warm  up  and  damage  to  plantings 
around  the  farmstead  becomes  evident, 
one  may  experience  an  immediate  urge  to 
prune  and  cut  down  the  shrubs  that  do  not 
leaf  out  on  time.  But  wait!  In  most  instances, 
winter-damaged  shrubs  will  be  late  to  begin 
growth  only  because  of  excess  drying  of  stems 
by  wind.  In  many  cases,  only  a  part  of  them 
will  be  permanently  damaged.  The  best  time 
to  decide  what  should  definitely  be  cut  down 
or  pruned  back  is  late  May  or  early  June. 

Do  not  apply  any  fertilizer  before  growth  is 
apparent;  roots  of  winter-burned,  but  still  liv¬ 
ing,  shrubs  will  be  damaged  by  it.  But  when 
growth  is  definitely  observed,  apply  liberal 
amounts.  Then,  in  time,  copious  watering  and 
mulching  should  bring  the  plants  back  to 
their  former  vigor. 

Where  severe  leaf  browning  and  bark  split¬ 
ting  have  occurred  on  broadleaved  evergreens 
such  as  mountain  laurel,  and  leaves  sprout 
only  from  the  lower  branches,  cutting  back  to 
within  eight  inches  of  the  ground  should  be 
beneficial.  While  pines  and  other  needled  ever¬ 
greens  which  have  yellowed  will  generally  re¬ 
cover  by  themselves,  young  specimens  derive 
benefit  from  special  watering  and  shading.  Let 
the  grass  grow  tall  around  them;  they  will  do 
better. 

Most  winter-damaged  deciduous  shrubs  will 
benefit  from  severe  pruning.  If  they  have  been 
damaged  so  extensively  that  they  cannot  be 
pruned  to  shape,  then  cutting  them  back  to  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground  may  eventually  re¬ 
juvenate  them.  But  be  sure  not  to  cut  below 
the  graft  on  those  joined  onto  special  root¬ 
stocks. 


Brevities 

“And  He  said,  the  things  which  are  impossible 
with  men  are  possible  with  God”.  —  Luke  18:27. 

Dante  O.  Tranquille  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
photographer  responsible  for  the  excellent  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Anthony  Pasiak  farm  in  Solsville, 
N.  Y.,  on  pages  4  and  5  of  this  issue. 

Now  is  the  time  to  vaccinate  horses  against 
sleeping  sickness.  Two  shots  given  a  week  to  10 
days  apart  before  the  mosquito  season  will  protect 
animals  for  six  months.  Three  horses  died  of  the 
malady  in  New  Jersey  last  year;  as  many  as  46 
have  succumbed  to  it  annually  in  Massachusetts. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Pulls  83.5%  of  its  own 
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NEBRASJ 


Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Dates  of  test:  October  27,  1958  to  November  14,  1958 
Manufacturer:  |.  1.  CASE  COMPANY,  RACINE, 
WISCONSIN 

Manufacturer’s  rating:  Not  Rated 

BELT  HORSEPOWER  TESTS 


FUEL,  OILT^PHlBPiliraME  Fuel  Diesel  Ce¬ 
tane  No.  50.8  (rating  taken  from  oil  company’s  typi¬ 
cal  inspection  data)  Weight  per  gallon  7.030  lb  Oil 
SAE  20-20W  To  motor  1.979  gal  Drained  from 
motor  1.913  gal  Operating  time  12  hours  Oil  SAE 
10W  To  motor  1.976  gal  Drained  from  motor  1.884 
gal  Operating  time  4854  hours  Water  used  0.463  gal 
Total  time  motor  was  operated  6014  hours. 

CHASSIS  Type  tricycle  Serial  No.  8124603  Tread 
width  rear  52"  to  88"  front  954"  and  15  54"  Wheel 
base  9254"  Hydraulic  control  system  direct  engine 
drive  Advertised  speeds  mph  Direct  drive  first  1.60 
second  2.29  third  3.13  fourth  4.53  fifth  5.89  sixth 
8.40  seventh  11.51  eighth  16.64  Reverse  first  2.06 
second  7.58  Torque  converter  drive  first  0  to  1.5 
second  0  to  2.1  third  0  to  2.9  fourth  0  to  4.1  fifth 
0  to  5.4  sixth  0  to  7.7  seventh  0  to  9.0  eighth  0  to 
14.0  Reverse  first  0  to  1.9  second  0  to  7.0  Belt  pulley 
diam.  1054"  face  754"  rpm  1128  Belt  speed  3105 
fpm  Belt  flat  Length  72'  Width  7"  Thickness  0.216" 
Maximum  slip  0.78%  Clutch  multiple  disc  main  hy¬ 
draulic  power-clutch  operated  by  piston  thru  foot 
pedal  control  valve  and  single  disc  direct  drive  hy¬ 
draulic  clutch,  locking  turbine  to  engine  thru  hand 
operated  control  valve  Seat  upholstered  seat  with  back 
rest  cushioned  by  rubber  in  torsion  Brakes  double 
disc  brakes  operated  by  two  foot  pedals  Equalized 
by  locking  pedals  together  Power  take-off  direct  en¬ 
gine  drive  with  independent  clutch  Steering  aided 
by  hydraulic  power  steering. 

ENGINE  Make  Case  Diesel  Type  4  cylinder  verti¬ 
cal  Serial  No.  8124603  Crankshaft  mounted  length¬ 
wise  Head  I  Lubrication  pressure  Bore  and  stroke 
454"  x  5"  Rated  rpm  1800  Compression  ratio  15  to 
1  Displacement  267  cu.  in.  Valves  port  diameter  In¬ 
let  lVi«"  Exhaust  lt3/««"  Governor  variable  speed 
centrifugal  Starting  system  12  volt  (two  6  volt  bat¬ 
teries)  Air  cleaner  oil  washed  wire  mesh  Muffler 
was  used  Oil  filter  replaceable  wood  cellulose  ele¬ 
ment  Fuel  filter  one  edge  wound  metal  filter  re¬ 
movable  for  cleaning,  one  filter  with  replaceable  ele¬ 
ment  and  one  replaceable  sealed  filter  Cooling 
medium  temperature  control  thermostat. 

REPAIRS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  No  repairs  or 
adjustments. 

REMARKS  All  test  results  were  determined  from 
observed  data  anti  without  allowances,  additions  or 
deductions.  Tests  B  and  F  were  made  with  fuel 
pump  set  to  develop  approximately  56.5  corrected 
maximum  belt  horsepower  and  data  from  these  tests 
were  used  in  determining  the  horsepower  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  tests  D  and  H,  respectively.  Tests  C,  D. 
E.  G.  H,  J  and  K  were  made  with  the  same  setting. 

This  tractor  is  equipped  with  a  hydraulic  torque 
converter  which  automatically  loads  the  engine  and 
controls  the  forward  travel  speed  with  changing 
drawbar  load,  the  converter  can  also  be  locked  our. 


TESTS  B  fc  C— 100%  MAXIMUM  POWER— TWO  HOURS 


TEST  D— RATED  POWER— ONE  HOUR 


Instantly  and  Automatically 


TEST  E — VARYING  POWER — TWO  HOURS  (20  minute  runs;  last  line  average) 


PROVED  BY 

OFFICIAL 

TESTS! 


without  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling! 

'  any  need  to  sacrifice  plowing  ing,  mowing,  raking,  hauling  and  other  light  work. 
F  one  bottom  ...  or  saddle  your-  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  give  you  top  PTO 
soil-packing,  fuel-hungry  tractor  efficiency,  too.  The  independent  PTO  is  driven 
l  pull-power  emergencies.  directly  from  the  engine.  In  heaviest  uphill  going 

buy  the  5-plow  World’s  Pull-  the  tractor  slows  automatically,  while  PTO  re- 
— 4-plow  600  —or  3+  plow  400  —  mains  constant  to  chop  thickest  crops,  bale  heaviest 
rtised  plow  capacity.  You’ll  plow  windrows. 

tough  spots  .  .  .  work  in  a  higher  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  owners  are  finding 
me- wasting  down-shifts  entirely.  out  every  day  exactly  what  these  advantages 
■,  only  Case-o-matic  Drive  trac-  mean  in  increased  efficiency  . . .  higher  profits.  But 
ne  converter  for  heavy-draft  jobs  convince  yourself  .  .  .  call  your  Case  dealer  today 
it  the  flick  of  a  finger  for  plant-  for  a  proof-demonstration  on  your  farm. 


DRAWBAR  HORSEPOWER  TESTS 


TEST  K — PULL-SPEED  CHARACTERISTIC — 4th  Gear 


Pounds  Pull 


Horsepower 


Pounds  Pull  (Torn.  Conv.) 


HORSEPOWER  SUMMARY 


Horseixnvcr  (Tom.  Conv.) 


Miles  Per  Hc.ur  (Torq.  Omv.)  ]  3. 79  |  3.44  I  3.0  |  3.7  |  2.3  1  2.0  |  1.7 


TIRES,  WHEELS  AND  WEIGHT 


sri  Co- 

Dnve!  verier 

1.  Sea  level  (calculated)  maxi¬ 
mum  horsepower  (based  on 

60°  F  and  29.92"  Hg)  52.65  48.92  56.63 

2.  Observed  maximum  horse¬ 
power  (tests  F  and  B)  50.14  46.95  54.42 

3.  Seventy-five  jicr  cent  of 
calculated  maximum  draw¬ 
bar  horsepower  and  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  calculated 
maximum  belt  horsepower 

(ASAE  and  SAE  ratings)  39.49  48.14 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  this  a  true  and 
correct  report  of  official  Tractor  Test  No.  680. 

L.  F.  LARSEN 
Engineer-in-Chargc 

L.  W.  HURLBUT,  Chairman 
G.  W.  STEINBRUEGGF. 

J.  J.  SULEK 
Board  of  Tractor 
Test  Engineers 


>WAem  **  to’ 

^°pounS  1 


;  W63  pout.4* 

f  tbe  tractor 

of  u\  by  total 

S'P  -cbt  ratio 
ir .weight  r  — 

own 


pulls  full  three  bottoms  in  toughest  soils,  plows  up 
to  15  acres  a  day.  Takes  you  through  the  tough  spots 
without  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling.  4  or8  working 
ranges,  or  shuttle  transmission.  Standard  4-wheel, 
dual  wheels  or  adjustable  front  axle.  Gasoline  or 
LP-gas. 


pulls  4  bottoms,  costs  less  than  many  3-plow 
tractors  .  .  .  plows  up  to  20  acres  a  day.  Gasoline 
or  LP-gas;  4  or  8  working  ranges.  Standard 
4-wheel;  single  or  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axle. 


New  281  Rake.  Rake 
distance,  saves  valu 
height.  Spring-suspej 
justable  tooth  pitch  m 


*'ln.  swath.  Moves  hay  short 
s'  Fingertip  control  of  tooth 
loats  over  rough  ground.  Ad- 
3r  loose  windrows. 


New  222  Hay  Conditioner.  Crimps  and  crushes  full  7-ft. 
swath.  Saves  up  to  50%  in  drying  time.  Round  bars  on  crimping 
rolls  won’t  pinch  or  pull  out  stubble.  Hand  cranks  adjust  roll 
tension,  pick-up  height. 


New  135  Baler.  Low-cost,  wire-tie  .  .  .  makes  14x18,  75-lb. 
bales  ...  up  to  10  tons  an  hour.  Flo-Director  feeds  crop  evenly. 
Simple  Case  wire  twister;  4-way  bale  tension.  Also  133  twine- 
tie  model;  big-tonnage  140  twine  or  wire-tie,  16x18  twine  or  wire 
.160,  and  17x22  3-wire  177. 


New  640  Flail-Type  Harvester.  Chops  full  60-in.  swath  — 
easily  powered  by  2-plow  tractor.  Chops  standing  or  windrowed 
crops,  shreds  stalks  or  strawforbedding,  clips  pastures,  shreds 
brush.  Offset  design;  V-belt  drive.  Also  light-running  6  or  4- 
knife  flywheel  choppers. 


New  T-10  Mower.  Cuts  clean  at  speeds  up  to  5  MPH.  Trail- 
type  .  .  .  fits  all  tractors  .  .  .  well-balanced  for  easy  hook-up. 
Close-coupled  for  sharp  turns  and  square  corners.  Safety 
break-back.  Also  mounted  and  semi-mounted  models. 


DRIVE 


See  this  Championship  Family  of  Trad  end  Machines  at  your  CASE,  dealer. 
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3.589 
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0.524  | 
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69 
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1985 
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0.92 
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24:95 

1949 
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4.024 
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0.519  | 
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1.865 

6.79 

1.035  I 

161 

52 
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36.88  j 

1923 

2.949 

12.51 

0.562 

169 

52 

68 

29.74 

1920 

2.699 

11.02 

0.638 

168 

52 

68 

29.040 

Rear  wheels 

Tv  pc 

Cast  iron 

Cast  iron 

Liquid  ballast 

720  lb  each 

None 

Added  cast  iron 

420  lb  each 

None 

Rear  tires 

No.  and  size 

Two  15.5-38 

Two  15.5-38 

Ply 

6 

6 

Air  pressure 

18  lb 

14  lb 

Front  wheels 

Type 

Cast  iron 

Cast  iron 

Liquid  ballast 

None 

None 

Added  cast  iron 

162  lb  each 

None 

Front  tires 

No.  and  size 

Two  6.00-16 

Two  6.00-16 

Ply 

6 

6 

Air  pressure 

44  lb 

44  lb 

Height  of  drawbar 

20  inches 

20  inches 

Static  weight 

Rear  end 

4730  lb 

Front  end 

2353 

2030  lb 

Total  weight  as  tested  m 
with  operator  ^ 

9538  lb  J 

6935  lb 
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TEST  H—  OBSERVED  MAXIMUM  HORSEPOWER— 2  HOURS — 4th  Gar 

51.38  j 

4387  | 

4.39 

1815 

4.90 

4.109  ! 

12.50 

0.562 

|  174 

41 

50 

28.980 

•46.98 

5154 

3.42  |  1846 

6.01  |  4.134 

11.36 

0.619 

1  178  | 

45 

59  |  29.000 

TEST  H— 75%  OF  PULL  AT  OBSERVED  MAXIMUM  HORSEPOWER— 10 

4th  Gear 

HOURS 

40.54 

3251 

4.68 

1908 

3.76  |  3.343 

12.13 

0.580 

|  172 

44 

57 

28.821 

••39.80 

3941  | 

3.79 

1888 

4.55  |  3.735 

10.66  |  0.660 

1  175  | 

43 

55 

29.010 

test  H—  50%  OF  PULL  AT  OBSERVED  MAXIMUM  HORSEPOWER 

4th  Gear 

—2  HOURS 

28.24 

2196 

4.82 

1944 

2.59 

2.744 

10.29 

0.683 

1  169  | 

40 

45 

28.918 

•27.09 

2570 

3  95 

1930 

2.95 

2.871 

9.44  |  0.745  |  173 

1 

44 

56  |  29.020 

TESTS  F  C  G— 100%  MAXIMUM  POWER 

42.07  |  7888 

2.00 

1805 

13.75 

2nd  Gear  (part  throttle)|  173 

l 

42 

53 

28.550 

49.62 

6444 

2.89  |  1804  |  9.07 

3rd  Gear 

1  176  | 

42 

52 

78.550 

50.14  |  4352 

4.32 

1797 

5.51 

4th  Gear 

1  176 

l 

46 

58  !  28.440 

)  5.73 

1801 

3.93 

5th  Gear 

1  176 

46 

58  I  78.J10 

1806 

2.66 

6th  Gear 

1  178 

1 

48 

61  |  28.410 

F45.68 

1497 

1L% 

1803 

1.65 

7th  Gear 

1  175  | 

48 

61  |  28.410 

.  36.00 

7963 

1892  |  14.85 

2nd  Gear (Toru.  Conv.)  |  173 

1 

34 

40 

28.690 

PPT)7 

1838 

14.08 

3rd  Gcar(Torq.  Conv.)|  170  | 

34 

40 

28.690 

467^ 

3.44  |  1842  |  5.84 

4th  Gear(Torq.  Conv.)|  175 

1 

48 

61 

28.740 

46.87 

4034 

4.36 

1837 

5.10 

5th  Gear ( Torq.  Conv.) |  171 

1 

42 

51 

28.685 

45.83 

2815 

6.11  |  1825 

3.51 

6th  Gear(Torq.  Conv.)|  175 

1 

42 

51 

28.685 

43.70 

2107 

7.78 

1 800  I  2.74 

7th  Gear  (Torq.  Conv.)  |  175 

1 

43 

52 

28.665 

43.05 

1532  |  10.53  |  1785  |  2.09 

8th  Gear  (Torq.  Conv.)  |  176 

1 

43 

52  |  28.665 

TEST  I— OPERATING  MAXIMUM  POWER 

51.59 

4522 

4.28 

1800 

6.77 

4th  (tear 

1  175 

1 

44 

57 

28.895 

46.61  1  5045 

3.46  |  1920  1  8.06 

4th  Gear  (Torq.  Conv.)j  177  | 

44 

57 

28.895 

*  Torque  converter  drive 

#<  2  Hours — Torque  converter 

drive 
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CoSJE-a-mStiC.  DRIVE*  tractors 
keep  combines  running  at  peak 
efficiency  regardless  of  field  conditions 
or  uneven  crop  stands 


200  2-PI  ow  Gasoline  Tractor; 
4-speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions.  Standard 
4-wheel  row-crop  with  dual  wheels  or 
adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PT O ;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


AOO  3+Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gasfuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and  3- 
point  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  diesel 
engine  Terramatic  Drive  transmission. 
Independent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse.  Dual-control  hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer  combination  available. 


Case  PTO  driven  combines  thresh  at  top  efficiency  when  teamed  with  completely 
independent  PTO  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors.  Travel  speed  in  heavy  uphill  going 
is  automatically  reduced  without  slowing  down  threshing  action.  Case-o-matic 
Drive  improves  traction,  too  .  .  .  lets  you  harvest  crop  in  peak  condition  even  in 
soft  fields. 

Case  77  7-foot  combine  offers  choice  of  rub-bar  or  spike-tooth  cylinder,  chain 
or  variable-speed  drive.  Long  straw  rack,  adjustable  sieves  and  variable-speed  fan. 
PTO  or  engine  models. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
8  working  ranges;  standard  4-wheel, 
row-crop  with  single  or  dual  front 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  Qe 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-SD 

tripl-range  and  shuttle  transmissic 

standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  c 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gaso 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tr 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  $t; 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  singl 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  ax 
complete  hydraulics. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  g; 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-sp 
dual-range  transmission;  standar 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  < 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  d 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle  Hi 


NEW  CASE  800 
combines  up  to  50  acres  a  day 

You  harvest  all  grain  and  seed  crops,  beans  or 
corp  faster  with  new  Case  800  because  exclusive 
on-the-go  controls  let  you  adjust  concave  clear¬ 
ance  and  cylinder  speed*  without  leaving  the 
driver’s  seat.  Exclusive  tachometer*  shows  cyl¬ 
inder  speed  at  a  glance.  14, 12  or  10-foot  header; 
32-inch  cylinder.  Also  giant  42-inch  Case  1000 
combine  with  on-the-go  driver-seat  controls. 
*Optional  at  extra  cost  on  the  800;  standard  on  the  1000. 


ban  CASE* 

for  a  demonstration  d  n 

Find  out  rSSL8-  th<i  0386  harVeSt,nS 

payments  as  your 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON 


AND  NEW  CASE  HARVEST  MACHINES 


Check  below  for  colorful  catalogs  on  the  Championship  line  of 
Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  and  new  Case  laying  and  harvesting  machines.  Mail  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99D,  Racine,  Wis. 


900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standari 
wheel;  power  steering  and  dual-c 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  health 
seat. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  dh 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift.  Te 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Dual-c 
trol  hydraulics.  Toolbar-dozer  cor 
nation  available. 


Name. 


.Student  Q 


□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 

□  3+plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 

□  610-810-1010  crawlers 

□  310  crawler 

□  New  T-10  pull-type  mower 


□  New  281  side  rake 

□  New  low-cost  133  baler 

□  New  212  6-knife  chopper 

□  Case  77  combine  (7-foot) 

□  New  flail-type  harvester 

□  New  Case  800-1000  combines 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gi 
horsepower  engine.  Terramatic  D 
transmission.  Four  gear  ranges 
ward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic  po 
shift.  Dual-control  hydraulics.  T 
bar-dozer  combination  available. 
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Seeding  Forage  in  Corn 

It  can  double  companion-crop  yields. 


SEEDING  rye  and  ryegrass  in 
corn  at  last  cultivation  is  ac¬ 
cepted;  seeding  legumes  at 
planting  has  generally  been  consid¬ 
ered  risky.  Results  have  been  incon¬ 
sistent  due  to  light  and  water  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  corn.  In  Iowa  studies, 
successful  stands  were  obtained  in 
only  three  out  of  five  years. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  agronomists 
started  asking  why  corn  rows  should 
be  maintained  ony  at  36  to  42  inches. 
Two  researchers  from  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  normal  corn  spacing 
is  still  based  on  the  breadth  of  the  ox 
or  horse  earlier  used  for  cultivating. 
It  need  not  be,  of  course,  in  today’s 
tractor  age.  Subsequent  studies  at 
several  experiment  stations  showed 
that  the  width  of  rows  could  be  in¬ 
creased  without  great  decrease  in 
yield.  Increasing  row  width  up  to  70 
inches,  for  instance,  reduced  yields 
of  grain  corn  an  average  of  only  20 
to  25  per  cent.  Comparable  decreases 
on  silage  corn  yields  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  36-  and 
72-inch  rows.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
prevent  great  yield  reduction  is  to 
hold  the  corn  plants  per  acre  at  the 
conventional  number.  This  means 
thicker  planting  in  the  row. 

Alfalfa  Good,  Clovers  Poor 

Alfalfa  is  the  legume  most  likely 
to  succeed.  It  is  the  most  drought- 
and  shade-tolerant.  But  other  species 
have  been  successfully  established  in 
corn;  sweet  clover,  ryegrass,  rye,  and 
field  (annual)  bromegrass.  The  true 
clovers  have  given  generally  poor  re¬ 
sults;  competition  from  corn  is  too 
great  for  them. 

Tests  have  established  a  60-  to  80- 
inch  spacing  as  most  practical.  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  available  which  can  be 
driven  between  these  rows.  Seedings 
in  June  or  July  have  been  found  to 
be  best.  Earlier  seedings  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  restricted  by  weeds.  Later 
plantings  have  less  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  established.  On  soils  of  marginal 
drainage,  particularly  for  alfalfa,  the 
seeding  must  be  given  time  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  root  system;  otherwise 
winter  heaving  may  push  most  of  the 
Plants  out  of  the  ground.  Heaving  is 
less  of  a  problem  with  grasses;  they 
have  hair-like  root  systems. 

Ample  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Needed 

The  tendency  for  alfalfa  to  reduce 
corn  yield  emphasizes  the  need  for 
ample  fertilization.  Both  the  corn  and 
the  forage  crop  must  be  supported. 
The  lime  needs  of  alfalfa  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  too.  Corn  itself  can  be 
grown  successfully  on  soils  too  acid 
for  alfalfa. 

Since  the  forage  seedings  are  best 
made  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  a  firm 
seed-bed  is  imperative.  The  small 
seed  must  have  close  contact  with 
soil  moisture.  A  cultipacker  seeding 
0r  a  band  seeding  with  a  grass  drill 
equipped  with  packer  wheels  is 
recommended. 

There  are  limitations  in  this  meth¬ 
od)  of  course.  When  the  corn  is  culti- 
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vated  before  the  forage  seeding  is 
made,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
throw  soil  against  the  row.  The  re¬ 
sulting  mounding  is  a  problem  when 
working  the  hay  crop  in  subsequent 
years.  With  harvest  of  the  corn  as 
silage,  there  are  no  stalks  left  in  the 
field.  Stubble  presents  no  problem 
since  it  rots  by  the  time  the  first  hay 
is  cut.  Stalks  left  after  harvesting 
grain  corn  do  present  a  problem  how¬ 
ever;  they  must  be  shredded  or  re¬ 
moved  to  insure  clean  hay. 

Rainfall  Is  a  Gamble 

Assuming  adequate  fertilization,  the 
big  gamble  in  seeding  in  corn  re-, 
volves  about  rainfall.  If  less  than  nor¬ 
mal  precipitation  occurs  anytime  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  chances  of 
success  are  reduced.  The  practice  is 
not  to  be  recommended  on  soils  in¬ 
clined  to  be  droughty.  Hay  yields  do 
seldom  come  up  to  those  from  stands 
seeded  alone  or  in  a  small  grain.  A 
satisfactory  stand  is  hardly  ever  ob¬ 
tained  within  six  inches  of  the  corn 
row. 

But  the  gain  from  seeding  in  corn, 
if  successful,  can  be  great.  The  USDA 
Department  of  Agriculture  publishes 
averages  showing  that  a  100-bushel 
corn  crop  produces  5,200  pounds  of 
TDN  per  acre  in  contrast  to  only 
1,700  pounds  from  a  75-bushel  oat 
crop.  A  hay  stand  can  thus  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  companion  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  twice  as  much  feed  during 
the  year  when  forage  is  becoming  es¬ 
tablished.  R.  A.  Peters 

Fertilizer  Placement 
for  Soybeans 

Placement  of  fertilizer  too  close  to 
soybean  seed  can  cost  growers  up  to 
$30  per  acre,  according  to  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster.  Yield  may  be  cut  15  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Best  stands  and  yields 
of  soybeans  come  when  fertilizer  is 
placed  an  inch  and  a  half  below  and 
to  the  side  of  the  seed,  according  to 
Ohio  agronomists.  They  do  for  corn, 
too,  even  though  it  is  less  sensitive  to 
injury  than  soybeans.  When  200 
pounds  of  0-20-20  per  acre  were 
placed  an  inch  directly  below  or  a 
half-inch  to  the  side  of  soybean  seed, 
injury  is  said  to  have  been  “severe”. 


FLEKHER  4  ATX 


FALL. 


.  .  . 

WINTER 


Any  Season  is  a 

Season 

With  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester  you  can  be 
ready  to  harvest  any  forage  crop. 

One  man  in  a  few  minutes  can  change  from  a  mower  unit 
to  a  corn  unit,  without  any  special  tools.  So  why  don't  you 
make  this  quick  change  to  Fox  and  take  advantage  of  all 
the  features  Fox  has  to  offer? 


Also  available  through  your  local  dealer  are  .  .  . 


FRICK  SAWMILLS  .  .  .  BEARCAT  FEED  MILLS 
TEMPLETON  SPREADERS  ...  and  DIESEL 
and  GAS  ENGINES. 


Convert  your  woodlots  into  money  by  operating 
your  own  sawmill  this  winter. 

Frick  sawmills  have  many  superior  features,  such  as  boss 
dog  headblocks,  universal  saw  guides  and  overhead  sawdust 
drags.  Cash  in  now  on  the  big  profits  that  are  in  store  for 
you  in  the  increasing  lumber  and  pulpwood  business. 

•  WE  FURNISH  DEBARKERS,  CHIPPERS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 
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The  Next  Step  Ahead  In 


HAY 

CONOITIONEI 


(Vac 

MODEL 


{from  America's  most 
complete  hay  conditioner  line) 


Huskier!  Handier!  This  Owatonna 
Model  “73”  Hay  Conditioner  pays 
you  better,  pays  you  longer  .  .  . 
harvests  pasture-fresh,  higher 
protein  hay.  Available  with  either 
patented  steel  crimping  rolls  or 


rubber  crushing  rollers.  Model 
“73”  offers  new  crimp  adjust¬ 
ment,  new  tension  adjustment, 
bigger  gear  box,  bigger  15"  wheels, 
bigger  bearings,  finger-tip  hook-Jp 
ups,  one-lever  lift. 


Hay  Conditioner  Attachments 
handle  3  jobs  in  1  trip 

You  can  buy  an  OMC  Hay  Conditioner 
Attachment  with  your  OMC  Windrower, 
or  add  to  the  Owatonna  Windrower  you 
already  own.  Unit  cuts,  conditions,  and 
deposits  hay  gently  on  the  stubble  in  uni¬ 
form  windrows  for  fast  even  curing.  Simple 
two-pin  conversion  attaches  or  detaches 
the  unit.  Cut  hay  costs  the  one-trip 
Owatonna  way. 


LET  YOUR 

QMC  dealer 


SHOW  YOU  THE  MODERN 
WA  Y  TO  MAKE  HA  Y 


MODEL  '70'  Hay  Conditioner  Attachment  for  OMC 
Model  "S"  Windrower 


Write  for  FREE  literature  -  - 

OWATONNA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 

Manufacturers  of  the  new  OMC  Hay  Conditioner  Attachments  for  Owatonna  Self-propelled  Windrowers, 
Heavy-duty  Form  Wagons,  Portable  Farm  Elevators,  Crop  Dryers. 


PLANT  SEEDLINGS  NEATLY,  QUICKLY! 


1000  per  hour  with  ROOTSPRED  TREE 
PLANTER  on  stony,  hilly,  soddy  land.  Use 
2-3  plow  tractor.  Prices  start  $245.  Good 
money  in  custom  work.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed. 

—  Write  — 

ROOTSPRED,  St.  Petersburg,  Pa. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTOVAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle 
which  results  in  abortions  and  drop 
in  milk  production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  464-A,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


SAVE  30% 


Mows  Lawn  •  Hauls 
Scythes  •  KolUf 
Sulky  *  Sprays 
Mulch** 

AC  Pow*r  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


.  ON  GUARANTEED 
I  ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Direct  Uctory*to*you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machlneJ 
All  steel  construction.  M  odels  froiw 
2'/,  to  3'/j  HP.  Engine*  usedc 
Briggs  A  Stratton.  Clinton  and' 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tlrea. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Nd»' 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  d«P 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO., 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


D  A  1  N  T  2500  GALLONS 
“Ain  1  WHITE  —  GRAY  —  RED 

Clearance  Inventory:  For  wood  or  metal, 
giving  Protection  and  Economy.  Packed 
in  one  gallon  and  five  gallon  pails. 
Minimum  order  —  four  gallons.  Price 
$1.80  per  gallon  F.  O.  B.  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Check  with  order. 

BESCO  PAINT  SALES 

P.  O.  BOX  496,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Hypro 


What  a  BUY 

only 


2 


in 


pump 


For  tank  filling , 
sprinkler  irrigation,  etc . 

Mounts  on  your  tractor  PTO. 


L‘  PER  M|N.  AT  600  RPiyg 


Write  for  new  pump  catalog 


Engineering,  Inc. 

692  39th  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  21,  Minn. 


j  Please  send  me  information  on  tracfor  pumps 


I  Name  . 


I 

t  Address  __ 


Where  once  it  took  20  or  30  hands  to  plant  a  field  of  onions,  today  it  requires 
only  two.  The  man  at  the  hopper  only  makes  sure  the  bulbs  are  moving 
through  tubes  and  into  the  soil. 


There’s  Been  Real  Progress 
in  the  Planting  of  Onions 


As  I  watched  the  onion  planter  set 
two  acres  of  bulbs  each  hour,  I  re¬ 
called  how  we  planted  50  years  ago. 
We  used  a  gang  of  20  or  30  field 
hands;  this  tractor-drawn  onion 
planter  was  operated  by  two  men. 
Setting  four  rows  20  inches  apart, 
the  machine  needed  a  man  walking 
behind  it  only  to  make  certain  the 
onions  moved  out  of  the  hoppers 
properly. 

My  father  pioneered  with  onions 
in  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.;  for 
many  years,  he  raised  50  to  80  acres. 
He  produced  onion  sets,  seed  and  also 
a  big  commercial  crop. 

After  plowing,  we  worked  the 
ground  with  a  disk  and  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow.  These  conditioned  the 
fields  very  well  for  planting.  A  three- 
hoe  marker  ran  out  the  row,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  put  down  by  a  wheel¬ 
barrow-type  drill.  Then  a  ridge  was 
made  over  this  by  a  cultivator  with 
two  wing  hoes,  each  throwing  dirt 
to  the  center.  The  ridges  were 


smoothed  by  hand-raking.  Another 
man  followed  with  a  dotter,  a  wheel 
with  wooden  pegs  embedded  four 
inches  apart.  This  made  the  holes 
for  the  onions. 

Later  we  acquired  a  combination 
ridger  and  fertilizer  drill  and  a 
meeker  harrow  to  smooth  the  ridges. 
These  eliminated  the  need  for  rakers 
and  for  the  hand-pushed  fertilizer 
drill. 

By  the  time  we  finished  setting, 
it  was  time  to  weed.  Topping  began 
around  the  last  of  June  and  ended 
early  in  August.  Then  it  was  time 
to  harvest  the  sets.  The  onion  season 
lasted  from  late  March  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August. 

Labor  was  cheap  in  those  days,  but 
our  payroll  was  quite  sizable.  We 
paid  a  maximum  of  $1.50  per  10-hour 
day  for  men;  boys  and  women  re¬ 
ceived  $.75  to  $1.00.  Labor  is  still  a 
big  factor  in  onion  growing;  they 
still  must  be  hand-weeded  and  hand- 
topped.  C.  O.  Wisham 


Frost  Prevention 
with  Water 

Dapolito  Brothers,  Clyde,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  kept  15  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  freezing  when  night 
temperatures  dipped  to  26  degrees 
by  using  a  sprinkler  irrigation  system. 

Frost  was  predicted,  so  the  Dapo- 
litos  massed  their  pipes  and  heads 
for  steady  all-night  spraying.  And 
many  of  the  berries  and  vegetables 
not  covered  by  the  irrigation  system 
were  mulched  with  straw. 

At  9:30  p.m.,  when  the  thermometer 
hit  34,  they  started  the  pump.  At 
11:00  p.m.,  freezing  began,  and  by 
midnight,  the  plants  were  covered 
with  ice  an  eighth  to  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  temperature 
under  the  plants  was  31,  but  outside 
the  irrigated  area  it  was  28.  At  4:00 
a.m.,  it  was  still  31  under  the  plants, 
26  in  the  outside  air.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  ice  and  plants  stayed  at  32. 

By  9:00  a.m.,  the  air  had  warmed 
and  ice  began  to  slough  off  the 
plants.  The  results  of  the  frost  pro¬ 
tection?  No  damage  to  all  plants 
under  irrigation,  40/50-per-cent  in¬ 
jury  to  those  only  mulched,  and  90- 
per  cent  damage  to  the  unprotected. 
The  Dapolito  Brothers  figure  that  the 


berry-saving  service  of  the  irrigation 
system  paid  for  its  cost.  Later  in 
the  Summer  they  use  it  for  top  pro¬ 
duction  of  125  acres  of  snap  beans. 

M.  M.  Weaver 


( Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  13) 

1.  Ten  —  Luke  17:12 

2.  Ten  —  Luke  15:8 

3.  Five  (and  two  fishes)  — 

Matt.  14:15-17 

4.  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  — 

Matt.  25:1-13 

5.  The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  —  Luke  10:25-37 

6.  The  money-changers  and  those 
who  sold  sheep  and  oxen  and 
doves  in  the  temple  — 

John  2:13-17 

7.  The  disciples  —  Mark  10:13-16 

8.  Elizabeth  —  Luke  1:13 

9.  The  River  Jordan —  2  Kings  5: 10 

10.  Jerusalem  (in  the  temple)  — 

Luke  2:45,  46 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


How  to  avoid  multi-roots  in 


Carrots  and  Parsnips 


I  have  lots  of  trouble  with  carrots 
and  parsnips  that  do  not  take  on  a 
nice  shape  and  also  have  too  many 
roots.  They  are  rather  poor  looking, 
and  they  are  difficult  to  scrape,  to 
cook  and  to  eat.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause,  and  how  to  correct  it. 

v.  d.  w. 

The  trouble  that  you  have  with 
parsnips  and  carrots  developing 
many  roots  may  be  due  to  several- 
causes.  If  they  develop  many  fine 
hairlike  roots  all  over  the  sides  of 
the  main  root,  it  is  probably  a  dis¬ 
ease  called  yellows  and  carried  into 
the  garden  by  leaf  hoppers  from 
plantain  and  other  perennial  weeds 
that  commonly  grow  around  the  gar¬ 
den  and  in  lawns.  The  control  is  to 


The  Farmer 

Upon  the  soft  soil,  cushioned  down, 
I  walk  on  knees  and  pray 
With  seeds  to  scatter,  row  on  row, 
For  harvests,  months  away. 

No  breath  so  slow  but  quickens 
At  smell  of  fresh  turned  earth. 

The  damp  brown  loam  gives  promise, 
Of  never  ending  birth. 

Leslie  T.  Wells 


get  rid  of  the  leaf  hoppers  with  a 
spray  or  a  dust  containing  DDT  and 
by  eliminating  all  of  the  perennial 
weeds.  If  there  are  no  grapes  or 
other  sensitive  plants  around  the 
garden,  the  weeds  can  be  killed  by 
spraying  with  a  low-volatile  form  of 
2,4-D  just  before  the  garden  is 
planted  or  at  least  before  any  crops 
are  up.  The  2,4-D  spraying  should  be 
done  when  the  air  is  calm  to  avoid 
spray  drift  to  sensitive  plants. 

If  your  carrots  and  parsnips  have 
large  branched  roots  instead  of  hairy 
side  roots  it  is  not  due  to  yellows,  but 
rather  to  one  of  several  other  factors. 
For  instance,  Dr.  G.  J.  Raleigh  at  Cor¬ 
nell  found  that  hard-packed  soil 


caused  these  crops  to  grow  branched 
and  crooked  roots.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  avoid  this  is  to  plant  them 
on  ridges,  such  as  you  would  have 
when  you  hill  potatoes.  This  will  give 
you  longer  roots  as  well  as  straighter 
ones.  Make  the  ridge  eight  to  12 
inches  high  and  four  to  six  inches 
wide  on  the  top.  Plant  your  carrots 
and  parsnips  in  a  row  top  of  this 
ridge  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
normally  plant  them  in  the  level  gar¬ 
den.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  sprinkle  it  un¬ 
til  it  is  wet  at  least  two  inches  deep 
and  repeat  with  a  light  sprinkling  — 
enough  to  wet  the  soil  at  least  one 
inch  deep  each  night  until  the  seeds 
have  germinated  and  the  young 
plants  have  become  well  established. 
Grandfather  Tard  boarded  over  his 
rows  of  carrots  and  parsnips  until 
the  seeds  germinated  and  then 
blocked  one  side  up  with  small  stones 
for  a  few  days  to  get  the  plants 
gradually  accustomed  to  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind. 

Weed  Control  No  Problem 

Weed  control  in  carrots  and  pars¬ 
nips  planted  on  ridges  is  easily  done, 
the  same  as  in  level  culture,  with  a 
spray  of  one  quart  of  Stoddard  sol¬ 
vent  (commercial  dry  cleaning  fluid) 
for  each  100  feet  of  row.  They  should 
be  sprayed  when  the  carrots  or  par¬ 
snips  have  developed  some  true 
leaves  and  are  two  to  four  inches 
high. 

A  heavy  application  of  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  applied  just  before  planting  the 
garden  has  been  found  to  increase 
branching  in  carrots.  If  the  manure 
is  applied  in  the  Fall  or  is  well  rot¬ 
ted,  it  will  not  cause  the  trouble. 

A  high  water  table  is  responsible 
for  branched  root  crops  in  some  gar¬ 
dens.  If  at  planting  time  you  dig  a 
hole  a  foot  deep  in  your  garden  and 
some  water  seeps  into  it,  this  is  likely 
responsible  for  your  trouble.  Gardens 
that  are  low  and  not  easily  drained 
can  still  be  made  to  produce  good 
root  crops  by  planting  them  on  ridges 
as  previously  described.  A.  J.  Pratt 


Too  Many  Christmas  Trees? 


Most  anybody  with  a  little  extra 
land  nowadays  seems  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Christmas  trees.  If 
he  has  not  already  put  in  a  few  seed¬ 
lings,  chances  are  good  that  he  has 
at  least  thought  about  it.  He  may  be 
planning  some  pines,  spruces  and 
firs  for  planting  this  Spring. 

What  about  the  possibility  of 
Profit?  Is  everything  as  rosy  as  has 
been  suggested?  Is  there  really  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  evergreen  rain¬ 
bow?  Alvi  O.  Voigt,  marketing 
specialist  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  thinks  not.  “Speculation 
about  quick  profits  can  be  nipped 
in  the  bud  right  now,”  he  says.  The 
going  will  be  rough  even  for  present 
Christmas-tree  growers,  he  believes, 
and  newcomers  will  certainly  earn 
n°  dollars  on  their  pennies. 

Anyone  contemplating  Christmas 
tree  production  should  realize  that 
Prices  are  almost  certain  to  decline. 
That’s  one  thing  growers  can  be  sure 
of;  profits  will  be  down  and  maybe 
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non-existent.  “It  is  not  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture,”  Voigt  acknowledges.  But  we 
will  be  all  better  off  to  realize  it  now 
instead  of  later  when  proposed  plant¬ 
ings  reach  marketable  size. 

What  about  those  plans?  “If  you 
want  to  go  ahead,”  Voigt  advises, 
“you  may  be  able  to  displace  a  grow¬ 
er  who  is  doing  only  a  mediocre 
job.  But  competition  will  be  fierce. 
Make  sure  that  you  can  produce 
quality  trees,  study  what  your  future 
market  may  be,  and  learn  every¬ 
thing  you  can  about  the  local,  state 
and  national  situation.”  At  the  end 
of  the  Christmas-tree  rainbow  may  be 
not  much  more  than  fool’s  gold. 

Hal  Fox 


Northeastern  Weed  Control  Con¬ 
ference  officers  for  1959  are:  L.  G. 
Utter,  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  pres.;  E.  M.  Rahn,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware,  vice-pres.;  and  D.  A. 
Schallock,  Rutgers  University,  secy.- 
treas. 


The  All 

New  Myers 

OLYMPIAN 


The  Best 
You  can 
Buy! 


Pump 


•  Here’s  a  new  water  pump  de¬ 
signed  for  you,  the  pump  user. 
OLYMPIAN  pumps  give  you 
Leadership  Performance,  Advanced 
Engineering,  Full  Value  Pricing, 
and  .... 

Tailored  Selection 

There  is  a  specific  OLYMPIAN 
pump  for  your  farm.  Shallow  well 
now,  deep  well  later— makes  no 
difference.  The  convertible  OLYM¬ 
PIAN  pump  will  provide  you  with 
all  the  water  and  pressure  you  need 
♦ .  .  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 


See  your  authorized  Myers  pump 
dealer  or  send  coupon  today  for 
free,  full  color  folder  on  the  com¬ 
plete  OLYMPIAN  Story. 

Name _ 

Address 

City - State 


Myers* 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  In  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) .  .  . 

■  •  is  Sq. 

Ft. 

|  3',  4',  9'  8.  16  ft. 

widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) .  .  . 
6  Gauge  (.006) .  .  . 

.  •  .2 C  Sq. 

. . ,3C  Sq. 

Ft.  1 
Ft.  1 

1, 3;  6;  lovy,  12; 

[  20;  24;  &  32  ft. 

K  16L; 

widths 

8  Gouge  (.008) . 4C  Sq.  Ft.  |  12,'  16,'  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


?r-;: 

/  /  - 

§ 

M 

mi 

j£nl 

VAPOR 

BARRIER 

OVER  BLDG 
MATES. 

BLDG 

INSULATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


MEYER  Sate  LOADER 


Saves  exfra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler,  too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9". 

/  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
'  *  and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.C0.,  BOX  1362.M0RT0N,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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ON  PRICE 


COMPLETE  WITH  ALUMINUM  BOOMS 
AND  NOZZLES,  ONE  PIECE  WELDED 
TUBULAR  BOOM  RACK,  MAYRATH  PUMP* 
DELAVAN  REGULATOR,  PRESSURE 
RELIEF  VALVE,  PRESSURE  GAUGE,  HOSE 
AND  FITTINGS,  ENGINE  AND  PUMP 
MOUNT. 


ami 


TRAILER 

MOUNTED 

ADD: 

$30 


PRAYER 
CHMENT 


PERFORMANCE 

BALE 
MOVER 


BOTTOM 

SECTION 


HAMOLES 

LIKE 

A 

LADD Eft 


$ 


18-FT. 


EXTENSION 


69 


201  INCHES 
WIDE.. 


CORN  &  HAY 


COMPLETE  WITH  CARRIAGE  AND  WINCH 


ML  PRICES  f.  o.  B,  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 

YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 

1  MAYRATH 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  SELLING 

Augers,  Elevators,  Bale  Movers  &  Crop  Sprayers 


Introducing  the  NEW 

HAHN  MODEL  66 

16"  ROTARY  TILLER 

Today’s  Highest-Quality 
Low-Priced  Tiller! 

GUARANTEED  ONE  FULL  YEAR! 

Even  a  child  can  till  or  cul¬ 
tivate  tough  soil  with  a  light, 
ideally  balanced  HAHN  Tiller! 

Many  plus-value  features  such 
as:  easy-to-reach  controls; 

self-sharpening,  double-end 
tines  (work  6"  deep);  belt- 
drive  —  spring-tension  idler; 
extension  tines  to  24"  and 
furrower  attachment,  optional. 

Model  77  also  available  for 
extra-rugged  service  on  larger 
tracts. 

) 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE 
DATA  ON  TODAY’S  TOP-VALUE 
TILLERS  and  MULTI-JOB  TRACTORS! 

DEPT.  RN-59 

/INC.  EVANSVILLE  12,  IND. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  front  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthama.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to  — 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  892-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,Mass. 


AS  LOW  AS 


$11995 
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WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


1.  The  Fisher  “59”  REELBAR 
HAY  TEDDER,  designed  for  hasten¬ 
ing  the  curing  of  hay,  as  well  as  an 
important  means  of  helping  save  hay 
in  unusually  wet  seasons,  has  been 
announced  by  Fisher  Engineering. 
A  modern  hay  tedding  machine 
equipped  with  PTO  drive,  it  uses  ex¬ 
clusive  dual  spring  tine  reel  bars  for 
double-tine  life  to  fluff  hay  either  in 
mowed  swaths  or  windrows.  FISHER 
ENGINEERING,  ROCKLAND,  ME. 


4.  A  new  oil-tight  carton  that  keeps 
baler  and  binder  twine  “factory 
fresh”  from  mill  to  hayfield  has  just 
been  introduced  by  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  HARVESTER.  Each  9,000-ft. 
carton  of  bale  twine  ties  500  average 
36-in.  bales.  A  full  24,000  ft.  of  binder 
twine  is  packed  in  the  six-ball  carton. 


INTERNATIONAL  H  A  R  V  E  S  TER 
CO.,  180  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE„ 
CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


2.  Groen  has  just  added  a  340-gal. 
Round  GROEN  GUARDSMAN  Bulk 
Milk  Cooler  to  its  Round-Tank  Line. 
Groen  reports  greatest  demand  has 
been  for  its  Round  “SpaceSaver” 
Models,  requiring  less  milkhouse 
space  and  found  easier  to  clean. 
GROEN  MFG.  CO.,  4535  W.  ARMI- 
TAGE  AVE.,  CHICAGO  39,  ILL. 


3.  The  Hahn  POW-R-BOY  66,  a  new 
budget-priced,  quality  built  rotary 
tiller  for  all  heme-garden  needs  is 
being  introduced  for  1959  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Pow-R-Boy  garden 
equipment.  Tillage  width  is  14-in. 
with  maximum  of  24-in.  tillage  avail¬ 
able.  HAHN,  INC.,  1825  W.  FRANK¬ 
LIN  ST.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


5.  A  new  2-wheel  caisson  on  which 
the  4-ft.  and  5-ft.  PTO  Seaman 
ROTARY  TILLER  can  quickly  be 
mounted,  has  been  developed  by 
Seaman-Andwall.  Now  these  Tillers 
are  operated  from  the  tractor  PTO 
as  trailer-type  units  drawn  by  any 
tractors  equipped  with  standard  hy¬ 
draulic  systems.  SEAMAN-AND¬ 
WALL  CORP.,  ELM  GROVE  73, 
WIS. 


6.  A  new  device  —  the  ZERO 
STEP-SAVER  —  is  a  low-cost,  vac¬ 
uum-operated,  farm  bulk  milk  tank 
accessory  connected  by  a  vacuum 
milker  line  to  the  bulk  cooler  in  the 
milk  house.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  the  stanchion  and  basement  barn 
dairy  operator  to  have  a  modern, 
time-saving,  labor-saving,  direct  pipe¬ 
line  milking  system  —  at  modest 
cost.  ZERO  CORP.,  WASHINGTON, 
MISSOURI. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 


On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 


New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  C 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


NAME  ... 

ADDRESS 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Here’s  good  culture  for 

Abundant  Big  Blueberries 


Vigorously  growing  blueberry 
plants  yield  larger  berries  and  more 
of  them.  Bud  opening  on  large  shoots 
may  be  delayed  enough  to  avoid  late 
spring  frosts.  Delaying  harvest  great¬ 
ly  increases  total  yield.  These  and 
other  benefits  may  be  secured  by 
altering  certain  cultural  practices. 
Recent  experiments  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  have  revealed  some  of  the  growth 
characteristics  of  this  fruit  which 
formerly  were  not  fully  understood. 

Earlier  work  at  this  Station  has 
shown  a  marked  increase  in  yield 
when  sawdust  mulch  was  used  in 
place  of  either  clean  culture,  clean 
culture  and  cover  crops,  or  straw 
mulch  as  soil  management  systems. 


Blueberry  clusters  are  larger  on  wood 
of  greatest  diameter. 


It  did  not  seem  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  hardwood  or  softwood 
sawdust  was  used. 

The  fact  that  fruit  bud  determina¬ 
tion  takes  place  fairly  early  in  the  Fall 
suggests  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  plant  in  good  condition  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  crop  polential  is 
readily  determined  before  Winter. 

Influence  on  Blossom  Opening  and 
Crop  Maturity 

The  time  when  blossoms  open  can 
be  expected  to  have  a  bearing  on 
likelihood  of  injury  from  late  frosts 
and  might  be  expected  to  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  fruit  ripening.  It  was  found 
that  blossoms  opened  first  on  thin 
wood  and  last  on  thick  wood.  The 
blossoms  on  medium  wood  usually 
open  between  the  other  two  types. 
In  general,  the  difference  in  time  of 
opening  between  the  extremes  of  thin 
and  thick  wood  may  be  a  week  to 
ten  days.  Under  certain  spring  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  this  might  easily  make 


the  difference  between  a  crop  and 
complete  failure. 

Many  workers  have  tried  to  relate 
time  of  blossom  to  crop  maturity. 
The  results  of  our  efforts  along  this 
line  were  largely  negative.  While 
there  was  some  tendency  for  the 
earliest  berries  to  be  borne  on  thin 
wood,  the  time  from  petal  fall  to 
berry  maturity  was  less  as  the  season 
progressed.  Therefore,  late  blooming 
did  not  result  in  as  great  a  delay 
in  maturity  as  might  be  expected. 

Influence  of  Wood  Size  Upon  Yield 
And  Size  of  Berries 

The  size  of  berry  is  very  important 
in  determining  movement  and  price 
in  the  market.  Therefore,  any  way 
in  which  size  could  be  predicted 
would  be  of  special  value.  Our  re¬ 
sults,  for  three  common  varieties, 
are  as  follows: 


Average  berry  size  in  cubic  millimeters 


Variety 

Pioneer 

Pemberton 

Dixi 


Thin 

Medium 

Thick 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

966 

1073 

1313 

1536 

1779 

2016 

1640 

2033 

2217 

That  a  considerably  larger  berry  is 
produced  on  thick  wood  is  apparent. 
The  size  increase  of  thick-wood  ber¬ 
ries  over  those  on  thin  wood  amounts 
to  36  per  cent  for  Pioneer,  31  per 
cent  for  Pemberton,  and  35  per  cent 
for  Dixi — an  average  of  over  one- 
third.  A  plant  may  be  kept  sufficient¬ 
ly  vigorous  that  total  crop  is  not 
reduced  when  all  thin  wood  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Our  studies  of  temperature  indi¬ 
cated  a  direct  and  positive  relation¬ 
ship.  This  explains  some  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  variations  in  the  harvest  season. 
Harvested  berries  were  also  influ¬ 
enced  by  temperature.  We  found  no 
appreciable  change  in  color  when 
berries  were  stored  at  32  degrees  or 
40  degrees  F.  Ripening  as  measured 
by  color  change  was  very  slow  at  50 
degrees  F.  However,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  berries  were  well  colored  at 
80  degrees  F.  after  three  days.  The 
combination  of  light  and  tempera¬ 
ture  was  slightly  better  than  either 
alone.  These  results  suggest  that 
earlier  berries  may  be  expected  from 
openly  pruned  bushes  and  those  which 
benefit  from  reflected  heat.  They 
may  also  explain  seasonal  variations 
in  time  of  harvest.  If  one  wishes 
a  few  very  fine  clusters  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  practical  to  enclose 
them  in  a  black  cloth  bag  about 
three  weeks  after  blossom.  Berries  of 
large  size  may  result. 

R.  Hindle,  E.  P.  Christopher 
and  V.  G.  Shutak 


flIEVER  Hay  Conditioner 
“ROUS  IN”  Extra  Feed  Value! 


For  best  quality  hay,  roll  it  through  a  fast,  rugged  Meyer  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioner.  Stems  are  cracked  entire  length  —  not  crimped  —  dry  in 
half-the-time,  remain  pliable,  green,  sweet-smelling,  and  keep  their 
protein-packed  leaves.  Juices  are  sealed  in  —  hay  has  greater  feed 
value  .  .  .  brings  several  dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordinary  hay.  Yet 

New  improved  large  diameter  Rotary  Pick- 
Up  lifts,  loosens  and  feeds  hay  uniformly  to 
new  exclusive,  non-clogging  steel  rolls  — 
floats  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces.  Works 
under  all  conditions  —  heavy  or  thin  hay 
—  smooth  or  uneven  rocky  terrain. 


Meyer  is  priced  lower. 


Condition  while  you  cut.  Use  your  own  mower  with  Model  650,  or  get  Model  660 
with  built-in-mower,  a  Meyer  patented  feature.  Model  200,  without  separate 
pick-up,  is  for  use  on  smooth,  rock-and-terrace-free  fields.  Does  superior  job  to 
crimper-type  machine. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


mEVER  mfG.  CO. 


BOX  6762,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Meyer —  1st  in  the  Field  —  Original  and  Oldest  Manufacturer  of  Hay 
Conditioners  with  5  Years  More  Experience  Than  All  Other  Makes. 


SPRAYERS 


ET7JTTT 

RITESIZE 
SPRAYER 


2  GAL.  COMPRESSED 
AIR 


The  “ladies’  favorite.” 
Dome  top  welded  tank. 
16"  curved  brass  exten¬ 
sion.  Light  weight.  Extra 
long.  5  ft.  hose  and  ad¬ 
justable  nozzle  enables 
user  to  spray  trees,  gar¬ 
dens  or  flowers  with  no 
effort.  Brass  pump. 
Highly  popular. 

OVER  70  YEARS  THE 
LEADERS. 

MANY  OTHER  STYLES 
AND  SIZES 
FREE 
CATALOG! 

Insist 
On  A 


smith  d.  b.  smith  &  CO 

Sprayer 


510  MAIN  ST. 

•  UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 


GOV’T  SURPLUS 

For  24  or  34  on  the  $1 


•  You  BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S  GOVT  at  AMAZING  | 

•  savings  Our  DIRECTORY  lists  100's  Surplus  Depots.  Buy  | 

•  JEEPS,  trucks,  cars,  boats,  planes,  tools,  mach  ,  tents,  lur-  | 

•  niture,  pumps,  generators,  compressors,  motors,  typewriters.  I 
J  etc.,  etc.  Send  $1.00  TODAY  for  list  and  instructions  to:  » 
| AVIATION  SURPLUS,  Dept.  RN7  Box  789,  York,  Penna.J 


JUILT 
or  GRASS 
>r  CORN 

rhe  UNADILLA 
ias  extra  heavy 
ront  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
oads  than  ever.  Una- 
iilla’s  acid-resistant, 
neavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
Knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
pne  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  aci^ds 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’ s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C-519,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


★ 

* 


6885 


MATH  I  E  SON 

A  PROFIT  MAKER  "ALL-SEASONS" 
QUICK  ACTING  LONG  LASTING 


45%  NITROGEN 


RESISTS  LEACHING 


o' 

6 

x 

V 


ra 

MATHIESON 

co«P° 


Z 

0 


A 


See  your  Mathieson  Dealer 

OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

32  SOUTH  STREET  •  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


May  2,  1959 
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CUT  HAY  DRYING 
TIME  UP  TO  V2I 


A  DAY  SAVED  IN  DRYING  MAY 
PREVENT  LOSS  OF  CROP 
BY  RAIN 


GRIMM’S  NEW 
TEDD-AERATOR 

HAY  TEDDER 


Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires. 
Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows  . . . 
shortens  haying  season.  Non¬ 
tangling,  pick-up  forks.  Makes  bet¬ 
ter  hay  —  faster  . ...  Sweeps  the 
ground  clean  . . .  excellent  for  late 
crop  . . .  seven  foot  reel  runs  on 
roller  bearings. 


Dealerships  Available 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  MAIL  COUPON 

j  G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.,  INC. 

I  Rutland,  Vermont 

■  I  am  interested  in  more  information 

I  Name  . 

I  Town  . . . . 

I  State  . , . 

I _ 


When  you' re  ready 
for  the  BEST... 


^.you're  ready  for  a 


rCRAINE 

^  Tile  Silo 


There’s  always  a  deep  satisfaction  when 
a  man  knows  he  owns  the  best  there  is. 
And  a  Craine  Tile  Silo  is  not  only  the 
best  silo  you  can  own  —  it  also  offers 
performance  and  upkeep  savings  that 
make  it  your  best  investment,  too.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  “cheaper”  silo — find 
out  how  easily  you  can  own  this  Craine 
Tile  beauty  . . . 

MAIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  R-519 

Please  send  full  information  and 
prices  on  Tile  Silos. 

Name . 


Address 


.  I 

OUR  5 7 T H  YEAR - -.J 


Chemical  Thinners  for  Fruit 

For  the  apple ,  worth-while  now; 
for  the  peach ,  promising. 


“There  is  no  need  for  apple  grow¬ 
ers  to  drag  their  feet”  in  using  chemi¬ 
cal  thinners  on  Golden  Delicious  and 
York  varieties.  So  said  University  of 
Maryland  fruit  specialist  A.  H. 
Thompson,  at  Rutgers  University’s 
recent  fruit  thinning  conference  in 
New  Brunswick.  Growers  can  follow 
recommendations  for  these  two  va¬ 
rieties  with  assurance  of  satisfactory 
results,  he  declared.  Thompson  under¬ 
stood  the  reluctance  of  growers  to 
use  chemical  thinners  on  Red  Delici¬ 
ous  and  early  summer  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  on  peaches.  Over¬ 
thinning  of  peaches  means  the  crop 
is  gone,  he  said;  but  not  so  with  ap¬ 
ples;  production  is  made  up  in  the 
off-year.  The  horticulturist  advised 
apple  growers  to  think  of  thinning 
in  terms  of  the  “biennium”  rather 
than  annually.  Fruit  size  and  off-year 
yield  are  increased,  he  explained. 

Effective  Peach  Thinners  by  ’60? 

But  peach  growers  may  finally 
have  a  safe  and  effective  chemical 
thinning  spray,  according  to  T. 
Tafuro  of  Amchem  Products,  Ambler, 
Pa.  He  revealed  that  3-chloro-propion- 
ic  acid  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in 
tests,  and  is  apparently  safer  than 
other  chemicals.  While  it  will  not  be 
available  this  season,  Tafuro  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  further  tests  would  enable 
offering  it  in  1960. 

Contrary  views  on  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  thinning  sprays  were 
expressed  by  Cornell  pomologist  M. 
B.  Hoffman  and  by  Prof.  Thompson. 
Hoffman  said  that  a  temperature  of 
at  least  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  was 
needed  in  Western  New  York  for 
satisfactory  results.  But  Prof.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  that  his  work  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  and  Cumberland  Valleys  sug¬ 


gested  that  temperature  and  humidi¬ 
ty  do  not  have  much  effect;  in  Mary¬ 
land  satisfactory  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  at  55  degrees. 

Amid-Thin  and  NAA  Are  Successful 

It  was  reported  that  good  results 
were  obtained  with  both  Amid-Thin 
on  Rome  and  Red  Rome,  and  NAA 
on  nine  other  varieties  sprayed  11 
and  12  days  after  petal  fall  at  tem¬ 
peratures  ranging  from  72  to  76  de¬ 
grees.  The  only  poor  result  was  with 
eight  ounces  of  NAA  on  Golden  De¬ 
licious;  10  ounces  proved  satisfactory. 
Michigan  State’s  A.  E.  Mitchell  cau¬ 
tioned  growers  to  be  careful  when 
thinning  after  a  cold  spell;  over¬ 
thinning  may  result. 

It  was  suggested  that  3/16-inch 
larger  apples  are  possible  through 
thinning.  But  growers  were  advised 
not  to  combine  chemical  thinners 
with  fungicide  sprays.  Apply  them  in 
a  separate '  operation,  it  was  urged. 
Cracking  and  flesh  softening  in  early 
apples  result  from  spraying  too  late 
or  at  excess  concentration,  it  was 
stated.  w.  c.  s. 


For  the  health  of  the  trees  and  size 
of  the  peach,  new  chemicals  offer 
promise  for  successful  thinning. 


Second-Year  Care  of 
Hilled  Strawberries 

After  raising  strawberries  in  mat¬ 
ted  rows  for  several  years,  I  changed 
last  year  to  single  hilled  plants  in 
double  rows  after  reading  an  article 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  have 
kept  the  runners  off  and  now  have 
very  sturdy  looking  plants.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  handle 
them  so  as  to  carry  the  planting  on 
for  future  years.  Or  is  the  second 
year  the  end?  h.  b.  s. 

If  they  are  kept  free  of  insects  and 
diseases  —  and  weeds  are  kept  under 
control,  hilled  strawberry  plants  are 
capable  of  producing  many  crops. 
Our  plants  set  out  in  April,  1956,  at 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  produced  about  10 
per  cent  more  fruit  last  year  than 
they  did  in  1957.  As  healthy  and 
vigorous  last  Fall  as  any  previous 
season,  their  third  crop  in  1959 
should  be  as  large  as  previous  ones. 

In  these  well-replicated  test  plant¬ 
ings  of  Catskill,  Empire  and  Sparkle, 
the  18-inch  in-the-row  spacing  has 
produced  more  berries  per  plant  — 
up  to  1.2  pounds  for  Catskill  —  than 
the  12-  or  six-inch  spacing.  But  the 


fruit  is  considerably  smaller  and 
production  per  linear  foot  much 
less.  Catskills  spaced  six  inches  in 
the  row  produced  almost  two  pounds 
of  berries  per  linear  foot,  spaced  12 
inches  1.9  pounds,  and  18  inches  1.5. 
pounds. 

Hill  plantings  of  strawberries  are 
fertilized  the  same  as  matted  rows. 
You  should  have  applied  10  pounds 
of  10-10-10  fertilizer  per  100  linear 
feet  of  row  before  planting,  then 
side-dressed  the  rows  or  broadcast 
over  the  tops  of  the  plants  a  pound 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  100  linear 
feet  in  early  June  and  late  August. 

Do  not  apply  any  fertilizer  this 
Spring.  After  the  berries  are  picked, 
mow  the  tops  of  the  plants  with  a 
rotary  mower  or  an  equally  efficient 
sickle-bar.  Then,  after  removing  the 
leaves  and  excess  mulch,  fertilize 
with  10  pounds  of  10-10-10  per  100 
feet  of  row.  In  late  August,  add  the 
pound  of  ammonium  nitrate  per  100 
feet  of  row  again.  The  strawberry 
plant  requires  so-called  luxury  con¬ 
sumption  of  fertilizer  in  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall.  John  Tomkins 


Get  Your  Credit 
from  a  Farm  Credit 
Specialist 


Just  as  you  buy  cattle,  feed,  seed  or 
machinery  from  specialists,  it’s  smart  to 
do  your  farm  financing  with  a  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  specialist.  He  knows  farm¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  farm  financing.  Because 
he  understands  your  problems,  he  can 
give  you  better  service,  arranging  long 
or  shorter  terms  to  suit  your  needs. 


For  complete,  expert  credit  service  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-120,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


ANU  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
1  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  »LP«. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  enctil  •Q«ick  Dtlivary 
Slipped  Mtywfien  •  Seed  tar  Felder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  , 

301  2nd  S».,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  nJ 


Five-Year  Old 

COLORADO 
BLUE  # 


men 

B  (In  lots 

mi  of  5) 


SPRUCE 

. .  ,  _  -  Of  5) 

Northern  Grown  (10  for  $9.50j 

Bushy  Trees  (20  for  $18.00) 

These  trees  are  so  beautiful  you’ll 
hardly  believe  your  eyes  when  you  see 
them  delivered  at  your  door  this 
season.  Not  tiny  seedlings,  but  choice 
heavy-rooted,  densely  branched  5  year 
old  trees.  WILL  ADD  REAL  BEAU¬ 
TY  AND  VALUE  TO  YOUR  YARD 
FOR  YEARS  TO  COME.  Every  tree 
is  northern  grown,  extra  nice,  well- 
shaped.  Planting  instructions  included. 

Postage  paid  on  prepaid  orders. 
C.O.D.’s  welcome  with  25%  advance 
deposit.  Limited  offer — so  please  write 
today.  5  trees  for  $5.00.  Orders  for  less 
than  5  are  $1.25  per  tree — minimum 
order  two  trees.  The  more  you  order, 
the  more  you  save — 10  trees  for  $9.50, 
20  for  $18-00.  Delivered  at  the  proper 
planting  time. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

On  arrival  if  you  are  not  100%  sat¬ 
isfied  simply  return  for  money  back. 
"FAM  lT“ GARDENS  N  URSERY  salescoT 
DEPT.  160-914,  SKOKIE,  ILL. 

-□  2  for  $2.50  -  $1.25  ea. 

1  0  10  for  $9.50  —  95c  ea. 

□  5  for  $5.00  -  $1.00  ea. 

□  20  for  $18.00  -  90c  ea. 

Print  Name _  ■■ 

Address _ _ _ 

City  Zone  State - 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Try  this  nationally- successful 
new  Drouth  Resistant  Perennial 

SORGHUM 


,;The  most  promising  new  forage  crop  to 
*  reach  the  U.  S.  since  alfalfa." 

Grower  reports  front  41  states  say: 


•  Ideal  for  grazing,  hay,  ensilage, 
green  chop 

O  Rich  in  feed  value  —  up  to  14%  protein, 
high  Vitamin  A,  good  sugar  content 

•  No  bloat  problem,  highly  palatable,  all 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  love  it 

•  Tremendous  yields  —  up  to  12  tons  of 
hay,  30  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre 

O  Grows  in  nearly  any  soil  from  day  to 
blow  sand,  irrigated  or  dry  land 

•  Perennial  —  grows  for  several  years 

•  A  real  money  maker  for  stockmen 

Try  this  great  new  forage  crop  from 
the  livestock  areas  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Grows  from  6  to  14  ft.  high.  Fine¬ 
stemmed,  solid  stalks  are  tender  and  sweet. 
Makes  enormous  tonnage,  high  in  feed  value. 

Grazing  reported  up  to  5  steers  per 
acre  all  summer  long,  with  gains  of  2  lbs. 
per  day.  No  bloat  trouble,  no  known  cases 
of  prussic  poisoning  during  frost  in  any  part 
of  the  nation,  among  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle.  Dairymen  report  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  lower  feed  costs,  high  palatability. 

Tests  in  Colorado  produced  2  tons  of 
dehydrated  pellets  per  acre  (equivalent  to 
10  tons  green  weight)  on  first  cutting  only  56 
days  after  planting.  Pellets  analyzed  14.1% 
protein,  172,000  units  of  Vitamin  A  per  lb. 

LETTERS  from  all  over  the  nation  say  —''Beat 
anything  we've  ever  tried"— ''Did  everything  you 
said  it  would"— "Something  we've  looked  for  all 
our  life"— "Cattle  go  for  it  like  kids  eat  candy"— 
"Grew  over  6  ft.  high  on  my  worst  land." 

Seed  costs  only  $6.00-$8.00  per  acre  in  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

Sow  thin,  plant  from  May  to  late  July. 

For  best  results,  seed  3-4  lb.  per  acre 
in  the  East. 

Finest  strain,  High  altitude  grown,  high 
purity  seed.  Order  now.  Heavy  demand  for 
Soil  Bank  seeding  may  cause  early  sell-out. 

Special  3  acre  Test  Offer  with  Growers 
Bulletin  (10  lb.)  Postpaid  $19.95. 

Stockmens  8  acre  Grazing  Test  with 
Growers  Bulletin  (25  lbs.  prepaid  $49.95), 
(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

CASUPA  SUPER  GREEN 
PASTURES 

56  Green  Tree  Dr.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
EASTERN  U.  S.  DISTRIBUTOR 


FISHER  "59" 

REELBAR  HAY  TEDDER 


PTO  DRIVE 

Designed  for  gentle  fluffing  of  hay  in  swath 
or  windrow.  Aerate  your  hay  for  complete 
drying  by  sun  and  air.  Tedder  with  the 
Fisher  "59” — exclusive  four  dual  tine  reel- 
bars  and  enclosed  roller  chain  action.  Ideal 
companion  to  hay  conditioner. 

Manuf’d  — 

FISHER  ENGINEERING, 

Rockland,  Maine 

distributed  by  — 

New  England  — 

Moulton  &  Goodwin,  Inc. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

New  York  State  — 

Uebler’s,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Penna.  &  New  Jersey  — 

Wayne  R.  Wyant, 

New  Bethlehem,  Pa 


Timing  and  Oil 
for  Mite  Control 

Since  European  red  mites  may  be 
active  at  a  time  critical  to  the  volume 
of  June  drop  and  to  the  number  of 
fruit  buds  forming  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop,  P.  J.  Chapman  of  Geneva, 
emphasizes  preventive  measures.  The 
pest  can  reduce  apple  yields  by  501 
bushels  per  acre  over  a  two-year 
period,  he  says.  Reporting  that  many 
growers  favor  sprays  at  the  pink 
stage,  then  at  pre-cover  and  second 
and  fourth  covers,  Dr.  Chapman 
recommends  a  one-fourth  pound  of 
50  per  cent  Ovex  for  pink,  then  a 
one-half  pound  rate  for  subsequent 
applications.  Or  Kelthane  may  be 
substituted  satisfactorily  against  red 
mites,  he  adds.  For  two-spotted 
spider  mite  control,  Dr.  Chapman 
suggests  two  applications  of  1.5 
pounds  of  18.5  per  cent  Kelthane 
about  10  days  apart  in  early  August. 
Stop-drop  chemicals  may  have  little 
effect  when  applied  to  trees  on  which 
extensive  leaf  feeding  by  two-spotted 
spider  mites  causes  nutritional  im¬ 
balance,  he  points  out. 

“Resistance  proof”  is  an  advantage 
of  petroleum  oils  against  mites,  Dr. 
Chapman  asserts.  The  trend  of  pest 
resistance  to  various  synthetic  or¬ 
ganics  may  mean  more  use  of  oils, 
he  thinks.  Disclosing  tentative 
specifications  for  a  new  so-called  70- 
second  superior  oil,  he  says  its  princi¬ 
pal  advantage  is  that  it  persists  for 
a  shorter  time,  yet  equals  the  control 
of  the  old  100-second  oil. 

Mosaic-free  Lettuce 
Seed  Now  Available 

Limited  quantities  of  “mosaic- 
indexed”  Cornell  456  lettuce  seed 
will  be  commercially  available  this 
Spring,  according  to  Cornell  Pro¬ 
fessors  A.  F.  Sherf  and  R.  E.  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Infection  amounts  to  less  than 
one  per  cent,  and  it  is  adaptable  to 
eastern  growing  conditions. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  entire 
lettuce-growing  locality  use  the  new 
seed  for  best  success  in  combatting 
mosaic.  However,  because  of  limited 
supply,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
planted  in  midseason,  when  aphids 
are  more  prevalent  and  likely  to 
spread  mosaic.  Losses  caused  by 
aphids  after  midsummer  or  in  late 
season  plantings  will  be  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially.  But  usual  aphid  control 
measures  should  be  continued,  too. 

Systemic  Control 
for  Apple  Scab 

A  new  fruit  fungicide,  dodecyl- 
guanidine  acetate  (Cyprex)  is 
available  this  Spring.  It  is  the  first 
apple  scab  fungicide  to  be  effective 
systemically.  First  evaluated  at 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Geneva  in  1954,  it 
and  related  fungicides  were  later 
found  definitely  to  be  absorbed  by 
apple  leaves.  This  protects  the  leaves 
against  the  scab  fungus.  Orchard 
tests  with  dodecylguanidine  acetate 
have  shown  excellent  results  for  both 
protection  against  and  eradication  of 
apple  scab  and  cherry  leaf  spot  di¬ 
seases. 


Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

sterns’PLUM  SI 

RAWBER 


25  plants 


hi- 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


plant  yields  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  GiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis- 


NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle  appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jd fern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  ♦  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

l~~l  50  for  $3.25  Name _ 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address _ 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City _ 

Postpaid  *  Trademark 


-State_ 


THOUSANDS  MORE 
GARDENERS  AND  FARMERS 
PLANTED 

Schell's  Quality  Seeds 

last  year  than  ever  before.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  free  copy  of  our  1959 
seed  catalogue  send  for  it  at  once. 

Be  Sure  of  Success 

ALWAYS  PLANT 

Schell's  Quality  Seeds 

THEY  GROW  BETTER  — 

THEY  YIELD  BETTER 
Central  Pennsylvania’s  Largest  Seed  House 

Serving  Our  Gardeners  and  Farmers 
for  fifty  years. 

SCHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

1000  E.  MARKET  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


HOW  TO  GROW  and  SELL 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

By  JAMES  E.  LAWRENCE 

Here's  the  book  you've  been  waiting  for.  A 
complete  gu:de  to  profitable  Christmas  tre® 
farming.  175  pp.  Richly  illustrated.  $3.00 
cloth,  $2.50  paper,  postpaid. 

OUTDOOR  PUBLICATIONS 

402  Chestnut  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  BEARING  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  100-58.00;  LATHAM  and 
TAYLOR  100-58.00.  Strawberry  Plants:  PREMIER, 
ROBINSON,  TEMPLE  and  EMPIRE,  100-53.25. 
Superfection  Everbearing,  100-54.75.  Virus  Free,  ppd. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 
CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Virginia  State  Inspected 

We  guarantee  hardy,  disease  free  plants. 
Start  with  the  best  this  year  —  use  plants 
from  our  Premium  Certified  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 

READY  NOW 

Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato 

READY  MAY  20 

TOP  QUALITY  PROMPT  SERVICE 

Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
LOgan  23546  Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 
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25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS  — 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.40 

$2.25 

$3.50 

$19. 

— 

2  yr. 

— 

1.85 

2.85 

4.00 

22. 

— 

3  yr. 

— 

2.25 

3.75 

6.00 

RHUBARB  — 

1  yr.$2.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$10.00 

— 

2  yr. 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

18.00 

— 

3  yr. 

4.50 

8.00 

14.50 

24.00 

HORSERADISH 

— 

.75 

$1.40 

$1.95 

$3.50 

$22. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  Location,  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


WE  GROW  the  UNUSUAL 


HARDY  STOCK 
azaleas  —  hyb.  rhododendron 
ilex  (holly)  —  winged  eu.  alatus 
pieris  jaqonica  —  leucothoe  catesbaei 
Mailorder  and  finish  size  veri-colored  evergreens 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today. 
SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES 
BOX  451-R,  R.  D.  1,  GIBSONIA,  PA. 


CASH 

FROM  YOUR 
IDLE 
ACRES! 


TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Six  popular  recently  named  varieties.  All  different 
colors.  Bring  your  Iris  Garden  up  to  date.  $3.50  post¬ 
paid.  CARL  DINZLER,  Box  C,  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

ALL  NEWEST  and  STANDARD  VARIETIES 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  CAULIFLOWER,  BROCCOLI, 
’  LETTUCE,  ONION  PLANTS 
Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Virginia  state 

Inspected,  grown 
from  Certified  seeds.  All  leading  varieties. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices  and  catalog 
on  these  and  other  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
including  PEPPER  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
Franklin.  Virginia 

Telephone:  LOgan  2-7012 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300.000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pu llorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farris. Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

Here’s  real  "eatin’  size"  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  to  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We’ve  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 
FROM  STERN’S  FAMOUS 

"MEG  O’DAY” 

STRAIN 

Winner  And  Still  World’s 
Champion  Leghorn  — 

Laid  362  Eggs  in  365  Days 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

STERN  BROS.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  lteds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.,  Telephone 
126-R-1L.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORU  M  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


AKiroMA  r  uiri/'C  large  type  day 
ANCONA  CHICKb  old  and  started 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


-  PEACOCKS  .  PEAHENS  - 

Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  1958  Pairs  $30. 
1957  Pairs  $45.  1956  Pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to 

September,  lots  of  12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid. 
A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y 


—  ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES  — 
LEGHORNS,  $6.99;  PULLETS,  $13.99 
HEAVIES,  $4.99;  SURPLUS,  $1.49 
—  CATALOG  — 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeon*, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883.  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N  ISH -C  R  OSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
teeret  and  keen  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  Q.U  AKERTOWN.  PA. 


" The  Changing  Egg  Picture ” 

Progress  in  started  pullets  .  .  .  the  plans  for 
egg  integration  .  .  .  coccidiosis  vaccination. 


STARTED  pullets  are  here  to 
stay,  declared  Ray  Parmenter 
of  Franklin,  Mass.,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  meeting  in  Durham,  and  the 
only  question  is  who  will  stay  with 
them. 

M.  N.  Frazier  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  said  that  disease  is  a 
real  problem.  Leucosis,  blackhead, 
capillaria  worms,  laryngotracheitis 
and  hepatitis  are  brought  in,  he  said, 
or  the  new  pullets  pick  them  up  from 
birds  already  at  the  farm.  He  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  clean  litter  for 
started  pullets.  While  raising  multi¬ 
age  birds  together  and  batch-mate 
birds  apart  complicates  immuniza¬ 
tion  problems,  Frazier  pointed  out, 
50  per  cent  of  all  pullets  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  are  now  nevertheless  reared  on 
“somebody  else’s  farm.” 

Better  than  Home-Grown,  It’s  Said 

Edward  S.  Walford  of  Hall  Bros. 
Hatchery,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
thought  that  started  pullets  were 
healthier  than  home-grown.  The  spe¬ 
cialized  grower  does  a  better  job 
than  the  average  poultryman,  he  con¬ 
tended.  Because  not  many  poultry- 
men  order  started  pullets  ahead,  how¬ 
ever,  Walford  said  there  is  much 
speculative  growing.  This  leads  to 
problems  of  selection  at  delivery 
time,  he  declared,  and  of  adjustment 
and  financing.  Walford  also  thought 
that  too  many  poultrymen  increase 
bird  numbers  without  adding  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  watering  space.  A 
problem  in  growing  started  pullets, 
he  said,  is  determining  whether  birds 
Should  merely  look  good  or  be  good. 
Most  growers  do  not  like  the  poorer 
looks  of  restricted-feed  pullets,  he 
declared;  but  they  prove  superior  in 
performance. 

Mr.  Parmenter  stated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  pullets  his  firm  grows  are 
raised  on  contract  with  buyers.  There 
is  an  agreement  in  writing,  he  said, 
and  a  health  statement  informs  as 
to  how  the  pullets  have  been  vac¬ 
cinated. 

Supervision,  Vaccination,  Debeaking 

William  Phipps  of  Hubbard  Farms, 
Inc.,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  reported  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  birds  the  firm  is 
growing  are  ordered  ahead,  with  a 
deposit  made  upon  them.  Each  of 
their  19  farms  raising  started  pullets 
is  on  an  all-in,  all-out  program,  he 
said;  one  man  spends  full  time  on 
their  supervision.  All  the  birds  are 
vaccinated  against  Newcastle  and 
bronchitis,  Fitts  told,  and  there  is 
pox  vaccination  on  request.  Debeak¬ 
ing  is  done  on  request,  too.  Hubbard 
Farms  feeds  high  levels  of  antibiotics 
the  five  days  after  delivery  to  offset 
stress  of  moving,  Phipps  said.  Extra 
feed  and  water  space  is  recom¬ 
mended,  too. 

Egg  Integration  Plans 

Describing  egg-production  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  United  States,  Ralph 
Baker  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  said  that  contract  marketing 


provides  for  producer  ownership  of 
birds  and  buildings,  but  that  eggs 
must  be  sold  to  the  contract  buyer 
for  a  specified  time  at  a  specific  price 
in  relation  to  a  central  market  quo¬ 
tation.  This  type  of  program,  Baker 
declared,  frequently  calls  for  a  stand¬ 
ardized  feeding  plan,  a  special  strain 
of  birds,  precise  chick-starting  time, 
standard  egg  gathering  methods,  and 
refrigerated  holding  rooms.  Eggs  are 
oiled  on  farms,  he  said,  but  are  cen¬ 
trally  graded.  Most  of  the  farms  par¬ 
ticipating  are  diversified,  he  said; 
the  contracting  firms  are  often  sellers 
of  feed. 

The  Big  Southern  Plants 

Contract  production,  Baker  stated, 
involves  producer  ownership  of  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  but  not  birds. 
The  sponsoring  organization  has  title 
to  these,  and  it  supplies  feed.  It  was 
said  that  the  birds  may  be  removed 
fi’om  the  farm  at  any  time.  The 
grower  receives  payment  per  bird 
tended  or  per  dozen  eggs.  This  type 


Broilers  Can 
Drink  Hormones 

The  paste,  pellets  and  feed  by 
which  meat  birds  have  been  treated 
with  hormones  have  now  been  joined 
by  water.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  approved  interstate 
sale  of  a  diethylstilbestrol  solution 
to  add  to  broilers’  drinking  water. 
According  to  the  manufacturer,  it 
prevents  the  dangers  of  overdosing 
while  providing  a  steady  daily  stim¬ 
ulation  to  fattening. 

With  the  solution  stirred  into  the 
water  tank  or  fountains,  the  broilers 
hormone-treat  themselves.  Even  when 
off  feed,  it  is  claimed,  birds  drink 
their  usual  quantities  of  water;  thus 
there  is  no  interruption  in  daily 
treatment.  The  minimal  dose  is  com¬ 
puted  so  as  to  provide  each  bird 
with  one  milligram  of  diethylstil¬ 
bestrol  per  day.  The  300-cc.  bottle 
treats  1,000  birds  for  a  15-day  pre¬ 
marketing  period  at  a  cost  “as  low  as 
a  fraction  of  a  penny  per  bird.” 

The  new  solution  is  claimed  to 
avoid  the  hazards  of  inhaling  hor¬ 
mone  dusts  in  feed.  Nor  are  birds 
subjected  to  the  stress  and  excite¬ 
ment  said  to  be  created  by  corailing 
and  handling  for  injection. 

While  the  product  is  presently  ap¬ 
proved  only  for  treatment  of  broil- 


of  program  is  popular  in  the  South, 
Baker  indicated;  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  there  cost  only  $1.30  per  bird. 
One  Mississippi  organization,  he  said, 
plans  for  a  million  layers.  Business¬ 
men  are  investing  in  this  type  of 
production,  he  said. 

The  third  type  of  arrangement 
Baker  mentioned  was  owner-inte¬ 
grated,  in  which  a  large  organization 
owns  and  operates  everything.  From 
them,  he  said,  eggs  are  in  stores  the 
day  after  they  are  produced.  One 
North  Carolina  farm  has  350,000 
layers,  he  said;  a  California  organiza¬ 
tion  is  running  200,000. 

Baker  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
egg  picture  is  not  only  rapidly 
changing,  the  roughest  times  are  yet 
ahead. 

Vaccination  for  Hatching  Egg  Birds 

Dr.  J.  L.  Roundtree  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  told  the  growers  that  Lipman 
Bros,  vaccinate  their  hatching-egg 
birds  for  Newcastle  with  a  spray  at 
10  days.  Then  comes  bronchitis  inocu¬ 
lation  between  five  and  nine  weeks, 
with  Newcastle  again  at  16  weeks 
via  wing-web.  Any  birds  not  showing 
Newcastle  immunity  by  blood  test 
are  immunized  again  by  spray  after 
four  months  of  production.  The  aim 
is  to  transmit  strong  parental  im¬ 
munity  into  the  chicks.  For  cocci¬ 
diosis  control,  Dr.  Roundtree  said, 
Bifuran  is  used.  Only  where  breeders 
were  grown  on  one  farm  and  then 
moved  to  a  breeding  farm  was  there 
apparently  inadequate  exposure  to 
establish  immunity.  Richard  Warren 


ers,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  eventually  prove  useful  in 
quieting  all  birds  during  vaccination 
and  debeaking.  There  has  been 
thought,  too,  that  it  might  be  used 
advantageously  to  interrupt  the 
broody  period  of  layers.  It  is  felt 
that  it  may  be  of  special  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  quality  of  broilers  detained 
from  timely  marketing. 

A  Profit1  in  Dressed 
Retail  Turkeys 

We  are  thinking  of  raising  turkeys 
this  Spring.  Do  you  .think  that  200 
would  be  a  paying  proposition? 

New  York  a.  r. 

The  turkey  outlook  for  1959  is  not 
too  good.  The  tendency  is  for  more 
and  more  people  to  raise  turkeys  in 
large  quantities.  As  a  result  the  price 
tends  to  be  low. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  dress 
out  some  of  the  birds  and  sell  them 
at  retail  prices,  however,  I  am  sure 
you  will  realize  a  nice  return.  There 
is  quite  a  spread  between  the  whole¬ 
sale  live  price  and  the  retail  dressed 
price.  If  you  sell  your  turkeys  at  the 
live-weight  price,  I  am  sure  your 
returns  will  disappoint  you.  c.  s.  p. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  panel  on  started  pullets  at  the  recent  New  Hampshire  conference 
included  (1.  to  r.)  William  Phipps,  Hubbard  Farms;  Dr.  M.  N.  Frazier, 
University  of  Connecticut;  Edward  S.  Walford  of  Hall  Bros.  Hatchery;  Ray 
E.  Parmenter  of  Parmenter  Reds;  and  Harold  Glover,  Alton,  N.  H. 
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A  bill  to  pay  farmers  $25  per  acre 
for  taking  40  million  acres  out  of 
production  has  been  introduced  by 
Sen.  Homer  Capehart  (R,  Ind.),  for¬ 
merly  a  strong  backer  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson,  but  lately  veering 
off  on  his  own.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
rental  payments,  the  land  would  have 
had  to  be  devoted  during  three  of  the 
most  recent  five  years  to  production 
of  wheat,  grain  sorghums,  clover, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  soy¬ 
beans,  corn,  oats,  barley  or  rye.  The 
Capehart  bill  would  forbid  sale  of 
any  stored  government  price  support 
surpluses,  except  for  use  by  the 
needy  or  to  foreign  nations.  It  would 
set  up  a  $100  million  per  year  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  into  new  uses  for 
farm  products. 

The  Capehart  bill  says  nothing 
about  price  supports,  and  therefore 
would  leave  that  situation  right 
where  it  is. 

The  Indiana  Republican  has  never 
been  a  part  of  the  Congressional  farm 
bloc.  However,  this  bill  is  receiving 
considerable  farm  bloc  attention,  and 
for  that  reason  must  be  taken  quite 
seriously. 

%  Hs  * 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
taken  violent  issue,  as  expected,  with 
Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  proposal  that  minimum  wage 
regulations  be  applied  to  farm  work¬ 
ers  and  that  the  Labor  Department 
be  given  more  authority  over  their 
living  and  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Benson  said  conditions  of  hired 
farm  hands  have  been  improving  in 
recent  years,  will  continue  to  im¬ 


prove,  and  government  meddling  is 
not  needed.  He  also  said  the  Mitchell 
proposal  would  add  to  farm  costs  of 
production  and  would  hasten  the  end 
of  small  farms.  Mitchell  says  that 
many  farmers  are  hiring  migrants 

and  hands  from  Mexico  in  order  to 
break  down  the  prevailing  wages  for 

the  farm  hands  who  live  near-by. 

*  *  * 

The  Census  Bureau  is  set  to  give 

farmers  an  appearance  of  greater 
prosperity  as  well  as  possibly  to  re¬ 
write  parity  downward  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  changes  in  basic  laws.  The 

USDA  has  already  revised  its  list  of 
things  farmers  buy,  with  the  result 
that  parity  became  lower  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Now,  in  the  1959  Census  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  it  has  been  decided  to  drop 
all  farms  with  fewer  than  10  acres 
and  less  than  $250  in  production  of 
farm  products  from  listing  as  farms. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  dropping 
from  the  averages  all  of  the  very 
poorest  farms  and  will  automatically 
increase  that  figure  labelled  “average 
earnings  of  farmers.”  Thus,  though 
actual  farm  income  may  not  rise,  and 
may  even  fall,  figures  will  show 
farmers  are  earning  more  money. 

Harry  Lando 

Howard  Whelan  has  been  named 
manager  of  Eastern  States  Farmers’ 
Exchange  new  egg  marketing  de¬ 
partment.  For  the  last  20  years,  he 
has  managed  Brockton  Co-op.  Poul¬ 
try  Producers,  Inc.,  Avon,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  six  poultry  cooperatives 
merging  with  Eastern  States. 


Onion  Snows,  Heavy 
Rains  —  a  Dry  Summer? 

I  thought  that  just-before-spring 
snows  were  called  “onion”  snows. 
But  here  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
they  call  them  “sap-benders.” 

I  do  not  know  why  we  called  them 
“onion”  snows  in  New  York  State. 
My  Grandmother  said,  “After  the 
first  hint  of  Spring  we  must  have 
three  onion  snows  before  it  really 
comes.”  Perhaps  the  light  snow  is 
like  an  onion  skin.  The  snows  were 
reputed  never  to  last  more  than  24 
hours. 

Since  the  snows,  we  have  had  a 
terrific  amount  of  rainfall;  there 
were  thunderstorms,  too.  The  ground 
was  frozen  tight,  though,  and  hardly 
any  water  soaked  in.  Will  we  have 
a  dry  Summer?  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Mechanization  Around  the 

Farmstead 

By  Karl  D.  Butler 

•  Our  Products  Please  Our 

Customers — But  Do  We? 

By  Jim  Roe 

•  The  Soybean  Story 

By  John  L.  Gerwig 

•  Successful  Growing  of 

Turkeys 

By  G.  H.  Thacker 

•  Grass  Silage  Is  Good  Feed 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Kill  the  Soil  Pests,  Make  the 

Soil  Pay 

By  J.  H.  Davidson 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  March  1959 
are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.35  $.1138 
Monroe  Co.  Producers. 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op. 

Delaware  Co  Co-op... 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op. 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 
Grandview  Dairy  . . . 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op.. 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 

Dairymen’s  League  . 4.18 


5.10 

.1085 

4.43 

.0942 

4.41 

.0931 

4.364 

.0938 

4.35 

.0925 

4.28 

.091 

4.28 

.091 

4.28 

.091 

4.28 

.091 

4.28 

.091 

4.18 

.0889 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.28; 
Buffalo  $4.86;  Rochester  $4.41. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  March 
1959  was  $6.18  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  9.11  cents;  Class 
I-A  (fluid)  12  cents.  Consumer  retail  price 
per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  approved 
milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  29'/2  cents;  at  stores, 
in  paper,  26/2  cents. 
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PAIRY  SUPPORT 
FOR  FACTORY  MILK  ANP  BUTTER 


FLOORS  CUT  TO 
$ 3.06  ANP  S66$ 


FLOORS 
MA/NTA//VFP 
AT  $3-06  ANP  36  6$ 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word:  Both  Editions’ 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Dates  of  Issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

May  16  closes  May  1 


June  6  closes  May  22 


COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York, 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ 

WOMAN:  Housework.  Assist  with  children. 

Own  room.  All  modern  conveniences.  $35 
start.  Include  references.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden 
Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y,  P.  J.  4-5061, _ _ 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Sydney 

Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Phone:  53-W1. _ 

WANTED:  Two  men  for  registered  Holstein 

herd.  Married  man  with  son  of  working  age 
desired.  Must  be  conscientious,  with  clean 
habits,  willing  to  accept  responsibilities.  Milk¬ 
ing  machine  and  modern  equipment.  Living 
quarters  with  oil  heat  and  all  conveniences. 
References,  past  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  should  be  stated  in  letter.  BOX  1605, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ ' _ (N.  Y.  52) 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  one  male  adult 
in  Western  New  York;  45  to  55;  more  for 
kindness  and  a  good  home  than  wages.  BOX 
1700,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  generally  handy.  Capable  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  grounds  of  small,  private 
country  dayschool,  Westchester.  Sober,  relia¬ 
ble,  mature  man,  unattached,  looking  for 
permanent  job.  Good  place  to  live  and  work. 
Good  food.  Salary.  Write  BOX  1702,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Call  LYric  2-7080,  (N,  Y.-52) 

WANTED:  Married  man,  middleaged;  small 
family;  none  preferred;  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  experienced  machine  operator,  also 
general  farm  work.  Nice  home,  good  wages, 
state  experience,  also  refernce  first  letter. 

BOX  1703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER  needed,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  motherly  good  plain  cook,  care 
of  downstairs,  have  four  children,  upstairs 
nursemaid,  three  dogs.  Own  room,  bath,  TV. 
One  hour  N.  Y.  C.,  $50  week.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  BOX  1712,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ (N.  _Y^522 

GARDENER  and  handyman:  Experienced,  de¬ 
pendable.  Hotel  (May  to  November).  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Give  experience  and  references.  BOX 
191,  Lakeville,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-516) 

MAN  with  small  family  for  Guernsey  farm. 

Modern  house  and  many  extras.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route  17-A,  Warwick, 
New  York,  Telephone  Yukon  6-4751. _ 

FARM  helper  for  beef  cattle  operation.  Must 
have  experience  care  and  operation  farm 
machinery.  Milk  and  house  with  modern 
utilities.  Located  near  schools  and  shopping 
area.  Position  available  May  1st.  Windrow 
Farm,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  middleaged  married  farmer 
on  small  farm.  Frank  D.  Racine,  Cuddeback- 
ville.  New  York.  Telephone  Port  Jervis  4-9673. 
_ (N.  Y.-516) 

STUDENT:  Wash  dishes,  other  chores;  small 
summer  boarding  house;'  good  wages,  tips. 
Polster,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  daughter  wants  work  in 
Christian  home  starting  June  10.  References 
exchanged.  BOX  1602,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N,  Y.-52) 

AMERICAN  gentleman,  white,  single,  57,  no 
liquor,  tobacco.  Clean,  quiet  Christian  people 
only.  Anywhere.  Reasonable.  Ernest  Gnegy, 
Oakland,  Maryland. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

FUNDAMENTAL,  Protestant,  ministerial  stu¬ 
dent,  aged  18,  desires  to  spend  vacation, 
working  for  room,  board,  and  possibly  small 
wages  in  Christian  farm  home.  Write,  Lonny 
Main,  Route  2,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N,  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

MIAMI  BEACH,  Miami  job  opportunities.  Air¬ 
mailed  $1.00  Chamar  Service,  Box  594, 
Hialeah,  Florida. _ 

URGENT:  California  needs  engineers  and 
technicians.  Send  $1.00  now  for  classified  con¬ 
tacts.  West  Coast  Engineering  Service.  R.  H. 
Grant,  Rt.  2,  Box  603,  Perris,  California. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

WE’RE  looking  for  above  average  folks  in¬ 
terested  in  building  a  real  estate  career 
founded  on  service  to  the  public.  Liberal  sup¬ 
plies,  advertising,  coaching  free  to  those  who 
qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  Strictly  com¬ 
mission.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup¬ 
plement  your  earnings  and  increase  your  fi¬ 
nancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  cost,  and 
sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat 
business.  Write  for  Trial  Order  offer.  BOX 
1612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


CENTRAL  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farms:  40  to  400 
acres  with  or  without  personal  property. 
Price  with  improvements  average  $100  per 
acre.  Palmer  Vinger  Realty,  Greenwood,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa.  N.  Y. 

275  ACRE  farm  for  dairy  or  poultry  raising] 

BOX  1615,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-52) 
NINE  rooms,  bath,  two  barns,  270  foot  front- 
age.  Route  20;  2%  acres,  $6,500.  By  owner, 
Cobleskill  489-J-2.  Robert  Brown,  Sloansville, 
New  York.  _ 

TEN  acres  of  land.  Main  highway.  Lights  and 

water  available.  Price  $450.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-52) 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  between  Earlville  and  Hamil~ 
ton,  N.  Y.  237  acres,  two  houses,  two  barns, 
two  silos;  main  barn  cinder  and  glass  block 
basement,  bulk  tank,  new  barn  cleaner  1958, 
stanchions  for  60  cows,  plus  box  stalls.  Harley 
Beardsley,  Upper  Lisle  Road,  Whitney  Point, 
New  York. _ 

140  ACRE  bare  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  6-rodm 
house,  bath,  barn,  other  buildings,  $4,500. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
322  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Greene,  N.  Y. :  8-room 
house,  three  barns,  other  buildings,  two 
tractors,  all  equipment  and  livestock,  $30,000. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 

CATALOG  FREE:  Its  plain,  concise  descrip¬ 
tions  are  designed  to  help  you  avoid  costly 
“wild  goose  chases”.  If  any  vital  point  is 
omitted,  write  the  representative  before  travel¬ 
ing.  Describes  several  hundred  listings  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  from  western  New  York  to 
coastal  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester.  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

80  ACRES:  More,  less  as  desired;  some  wood¬ 
ed,  some  main  road,  city  water.  Suitable  for 
development.  Seven  miles  from.  Catskill.  BOX 
1705,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

THREE  bedroom  house,  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  on 
hill.  Rent  $40  month  or  sell  $4,000;  !4  acre. 
Low  down  payment.  BOX  1706,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ (N,  Y,  52) 

PRETTY  9-room  house,  bath,  utilities;  125 
acres!  farm,  hunt,  loaf;  fine  road,  views; 
near  town,  central  Maine;  $7,000  or  swap.  BOX 
1707,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ (N,  Y.-52) 

FOR  SALE:  House  in  village,  large  plot,  all 
improvements  for  people  who  like  privacy. 
Write  to  W.  Lihzis,  24  Old  Commack  Road, 
Kings  Park,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

VIRGINIA  HOME:  Eight  rooms,  bath  and  half, 
six  acres.  Good  location  $15,000.  Adjoining 
5-acre  peach  orchard  $3,500,  eight  acres  $4,700. 
48  acres  three  to  four  years,  with  packing 
house  and  graders  $33,000.  Dairy  farm  279 
acres,  40  stanchion  barn,  $52,000.  Beef  farm, 
500  acres,  beautiful  home;  $165,000.  Waugh  Real  . 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  120-acre  farm,  tools;  two  miles 
from  village,  main  road.  Robert  Johnson, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-52) 

DELAWARE  COUNTY:  300  acres,  70  stanchion 
barns,  12-room  house,  river  bottom  and  hill¬ 
side  meadows.  Three  hours  N.  Y.  Resort  area, 
hunting,  fishing,  skiing;  $18,500.  L.  Viola, 
Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

780  ACRE  dairy  farm,  150  cow  capacity,  suit¬ 
able  sheep  or  beef  ranch.  75%  open  pasture 
and  meadow.  Two  good  houses,  fair  barns, 
spring  water,  electricity,  school  bus.  $25  per 
acre  includes  buildings  and  some  equipment. 
Aseltine,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home,  all  newly  re¬ 
modeled  with  four  rooms  and  hath.  All 
modern  conveniences,  nine  large  maple  shade 
trees,  J/2  acre  of  land  or  more  available.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  small  settlement  on  macadam  road; 
20  minutes  drive  to  large  city;  terms.  Mike 
Micha,  R.  D.  1,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-52) 

MAINE:  68  acres.  No  buildings.  Fine  camp 
site.  Walter  Reed,  5706  North  Winthrop, 
Chicago  40,  Illinois. _ (N,  Y.-52) 

9-ROOM  house,  good  garden,  in  small  town, 
near  lake.  Mrs.  Clara  Warren,  R.  D.,  Wells- 
burg,  N,  Y. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

NICE  country  home,  state  road,  eight  rooms, 

bath,  furnace,  drilled  well,  garage,  $4,500. 
General  store,  stocked,  equipped,  state  road, 
$6,500.  Marcia  Edwards,  Broker,  R.  2,  Cherry 
Valley,  New  York. 

UPPER  LISLE  Farm:  42  acres,  7-room  house, 

barns,  electricity;  $4,200.  Albert  Juergens, 
R.  F.  D.,  Whitney  Point,  New  York. 

120  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Broome  County,  New 

York;  11-room  house.  Drive  thru  barn, 
drilled  well,  creek  watered  pasture;  $7,500; 
terms.  Wm.  G.  Clark.  Lisle,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-52) 

225  ACRE  farm  on  main  route  14  miles 

northwest  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  140  acres 
tillable  land,  some  level  land  in  the  best  of 
cultivation,  two  large  farms,  deep  well,  drink¬ 
ing  buckets,  silo,  beautiful  large  home,  all 
modern,  other  house  remodeled  can  be  bought 
with  farm  too;  terms.  Mike  Micha,  R.  D.  1, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _  (N.  Y.-52) 

HOUSE:  Finished,  five  rooms,  lights]  running 

water;  35  acres;  price  $2,600.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont. _ (N.  Y,  52) 

40x100  corner  lot.  Lakeland,  Florida;  near 

downtown;  $850.  Rev.  Lang,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York. _ 

50  ACRES:  10  acres  woods,  40  acres  clear; 

road  frontage;  water,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone  available;  $2,500;  terms.  Aarons,  Wat- 
kins  Glen,  New  York. 

U.  S.  ROUTE  20:  41  acres,  10-room  modernized 
house,  bath,  extra  lavatory,  piped  heat, 
porches,  large  garage  attached,  new  block 
barn,  curved  roof,  pond  and  woods,  stock  and 
tools;  tourist  business.  Harold  V.  V.  Vrooman, 
Central  Bridge,  N,  Y. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

110  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  27  head 
of  stock,  1,000  chickens,  one  silo,  two  trac¬ 
tors,  all  machinery,  14-room  house,  two  baths, 
all  improvements;  $28,000  terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  20  acre  poultry  farm,  five  rooms, 

bath,  bungalow.  Running  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  coops,  equipment  for  2,000  layers, 
shelters,  garage,  four  miles  from  city  shop¬ 
ping,  hard  surfaced  road.  Bargain  price  of 
$7,500  for  quick  sale.  Caroline  Zaremba,  R.  D. 
2,  Weekstown,  Egg  Harbor  City,  New  Jersey. 
_ _ (N,  Y.-516) 

LOT  50x112  ft]  Near  Westwood,  n]  IT,  im- 

provements,  not  restricted.  Penn,  Star  Route, 
Middleburg,  New  York, _ (N.  Y.-52) 

HUNTING  CAMPS:  Excellent  deer  and  bear 

country.  Walter  Lent,  Bear  River,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. _ 

FARM:  127  acres.  45  thousand  Scotch  Christmas 

trees.  30  acres  young  woodland.  Soil  Bank 
pays  thousand  yearly.  Fertile  rolling  land  in 
alfalfa.  Good  7-room  house.  Owner  retiring; 
terms.  Write  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Penna. 
(central  Penna.). 


240  ACRE  farm,  about  half  tillable,  two-family 
house,  oil  heat,  three-car  garage;  36x80  drive- 
thru  dairy  barn  with  barn  cleaner  and  venti¬ 
lating  fan,  two  silos,  other  buildings.  Price 
$45,000  buys  farm,  stock,  equipment.  For  com¬ 
plete  details  write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors, 
Sherburne,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  79  acres,  10  miles  Gettysburg.  Good 
set  of  buildings,  two  silos,  hard  road. 
William  Korver,  R.  2,  New  Oxford,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE;  Boat  basin  and  cottages,  Oneida 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Six  cottages  with  running  water, 
flush  toilets,  electric  refrigerators,  and  gas 
cooking.  A11  furnished  except  owner’s  house 
cottage  which  has  a  fireplace;  bath  and  half; 
hot  water;  oil  heater.  Adequate  for  year-round 
living.  Boat  basin  accommodates  about  30 
boats  for  dock  space  rentals.  Business  could  be 
expanded.  Excellent  place  for  growing  children, 
or  a  retired  couple  who  wish  an  income. 
Write  Leroy  Griffiths,  R.  D.  1,  Canastota, 
New  York,  (N.  Y.-52) 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 
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DAIRY  FARM  280  acres,  income  $1,800  month¬ 
ly  four  tractors,  modern  machinery,  10-room 
house,  two  baths,  tenant  house;  $70,000  terms. 

Vermann,  Coxsackie,  New  York. _ . 

FLORIDA  RANCHOS;  100x300  ft.  $495,  at  $10 
monthly.  Popular,  established  community. 
Sensibly  restricted.  Gulf  Resort  Area  Also 
80-foot,  beautifully  wooded  homesites,  $290,  $10 
monthly.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain  Florida 

(N.  Y.-51b) 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Small  house.  New  York  State.  Full 
price  under  $2,000.  Write  BOX  1704,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ __ _ (N.  Y.-516) 

WANTED:  Small-medium  size  summer  resort, 
hotel,  inn,  lodge,  directly  on  water  Adiron- 
dacks.  New  England.  Details.  Box  404  Engle- 
wood.  New  Jersey.  _ (N,  Y.-52) 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


FURNISHED  Cottage:  Day,  month,  year. 

Mayme  Krom,  Shinhopple,  New  York. _ , 

FOR  RENT:  6-room  improved  farm  house, 
hen  house,  garden,  etc.  Robert  Schmidt, 
Roscoe,  New  York. _  (N.  Y.-516) 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

ROOM,  board,  offered  expectant  mothers  in 

private  home,  $20  weekly.  Room,  kitchen 
privileges,  $8.00  weekly.  BOX  502,  Bennington, 

Vermont. _ _ _ _ 

BOARD  Wanted:  Elderly  retired  man.  Good 
home  and  board  in  private  family.  BOX 

1708,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-52) 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y  :  $15  week;  $50 

month.  BOX  1711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WHOLESOME  living,  again  the  grass  is  green 
$70  per  month,  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run 
Penna. 


BOARDING:  Pocono  Mts.  quiet  farm  hotel 

private  bath,  home  cooking,  baking^  cozy  and 
very  clean.  Write:  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz,  Star 
Route,  Jim  Thorpe,  Carbon  County,  Penna. 
BOARDING”  Quiet  country,  home  cooking, 
fresh  dairy  poultry  products;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  nursing  care  if  desired;  $18  per 
week.  Woodside  Ranch,  R.  D.  1,  Owego,  New 

York.  _ (N.  Y.-52) 

WANTED:  Farmers  to  board  selected  city 
vacationers.  Free  literature.  Farm  Vacations, 
Inc.,  R.  D.,  Jessup,  Maryland.  (Home  of  One- 
Spot  Flea  Killer.) _ 

ROOM,  board,  offered  expectant  mothers  in 

private  home,  $20  weekly.  Room,  kitchen 
privileges,  $8.00  weekly.  BOX  502,  Bennington, 
Vermont. _ _ _ (N,  Y.-52) 

BABY  CHICKS 


“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 

Philadelphia  50,  Penna. _ _ 

BLOODTESTED  Broiler  Chicks:  $6.00-100, 

Vantress  $10-100;  Table  Assortment  $1.60- 
100;  $3.00-200  plus  postage.  Our  choice  sex 

and  breed.  C.  O.  D.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm, 

Shartlesville,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

$100  to  $5000  Extra  Profit  may  be  made.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  your  present  layers?  Do 
they  lay  15  to  18  months  like  Imperial  White 
Leghorns  or  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds?  Do 
they  lay  large  eggs  Winter  and  Summer? 
Healthy  balance  bred  Imperial  Leghorns  lay 
80%  to  95%  .  39  years  of  satisfaction  proof  of 
results.  Also  started  pullets.  Write  for  free 
copy  of  Trail's  End  News,  Literature,  low 
prices.  Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordons- 
ville,  Virginia. _ 

EXTRA  FINE,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 

White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress 
Cross;  White  Mountains,  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 

Penna.  _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ _ _ _ _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings:  $50-100;  12-$7.25; 

6-$4  00.  White  Chinese  Goslings:  8-$8.00; 
6-$6.50;  4-$4.75.  Blyler’s  Hatchery,  Valley  View, 

Pennsylvania.  _ (N.  Y.-516) 

GOSLINGS:  White  Chinese  $1.35,  White  Em- 
dens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  New  York, 
TOULOUSE  and  heavy  crossbreed  goslings, 
10  for  $11  postpaid.  Charles  Howland,  Route 
1,  Endicott,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-516) 

MEADOWBROOK  ‘‘Long  Island  Pekin”  duck- 

lings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1,  Pa. 

TURKEYS 

BROAD-BREASTED  White  Holland  turkey 

poults  available  April  to  July.  Now  booking. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbree  St.,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

TURKEY  poults,  45c  urn  Goslings,  89c  upT 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. _ _ 

LARGE  Broadwhite  and  Small  Broadwhite 

turkey  poults  and  eggs.  Special  large  Tom 
poults  55  cents.  Bartlett  Turkey  Hatchery, 
R.  4,  Lockport,  New  York. _ 

U  S.D.A.  Beltsville  White  Poults,  $39.95-100  at 

farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  1,  Pa. _ _ _ 

WILD  TURKEYS,  dozen  eggs  $10;  100-$75.  Day 

olds  $2.00  each  in  June.  Month  old  $3.00  each 
in  July.  Sunny  Acres,  Seelyville,  Penna. 

BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams, 

Black  Rose  Combs,  Silkies,  Cochins,  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East.  Pennsylvania. 


BANTAM  CHICKS 


CHICKS  available,  orders  up  to  500  selected 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Write:  illustrated  catalog. 
Burg  E,  Wood,  Box  426,  North  East,  Penna. 

PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS:  Pullorum  clean. 

Chicks  or  older  special  rate  now.  Non-fliers 
available.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 


POULTRY 


REDS,  Rocks,  Crosses:  $4.85,  100.  Broilers,  200, 
$5.00.  Leghorn  pullets  $18.  Diamond  Chickery, 
Newfield,  New  Jersey. 


PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man's  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 


ELEPHANT  Garlic.  6  times  bigger.  Sensational 
seller.  Send  $1  for  samples.  Free  information. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Highway  Pacific, 
Albany,  Oregon. 
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(TOMATO,  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept,  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. _ 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 
White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White 
Bermuda,  three  bunches,  $1.60;  five  bunches, 
$2.10;  10  bunches,  $3.50;  20  bunches,  $5.45; 

30  bunches,  $6.90;  60  bunches  (crate),  $10.50, 
prepaid.  Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  853, 
Austin,  Texas. _ _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Red,  Black.  Purple  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  New  York. _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Guaranteed,  Bunch 

Portoricans,  Nancy  Halls,  Portoricans.  500- 
$2.50;  1,000-$4.00.  Free  growing  guide.  James 

H.  Klutts,  Gleason,  Tennessee. _ _ 

DAHLIAS:  All  kinds.  20  assorted  $3.00  post- 
paid,  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  New  York. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America's  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  Certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac, 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  Certified 
Katahdins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N,  Y. 

100  EVERGREENS,  $5.00,  postpaid  at  planting 
time.  Excellent  for  windbreaks,  screens, 
Christmas  trees.  Graded  8-in.  16-in.  Scotch 

pine,  Austrian  pine.  Red  pine  or  White  spruce. 
Specify  kind.  Menoher’s  Nursery,  Union  City, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Premier,  Armore, 
Robinson,  $3.00-100.  Superfection  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $4.00-100.  Raspberries  $8.00-100,  postpaid. 

.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Box  230,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. _ ________ 

HARDY  Old-Fashioned  Dahlias:  Mixed,  mostly 
purple.  12  tubers  $1.00  postpaid.  Nellie 
Snyder,  Lisbon,  New  York.  _ _ 

SWEET  ONION  Plant  Assortment:  500  plants 
$2.00  postpaid.  Fresh  from  Texas  Plant 
Company,  Farmersville,  Texas.  “Home  of  the 
Sweet  Onion," _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS:  50  three-year  trees, 
ten  each,  five  different  varieties,  $5.00  pre- 
paid.  Mellinger’s,  RNY,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

HEMLOCK  SEEDLINGS:  3  to  5  inch,  100-$5.00; 

5  to  8  inch,  100-$7.50;  8  to  12  inch,  100-$8.50. 
25  ungraded  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Mellinger’s, 
RNY,  North  Lima,  Ohio. _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Genuine  Tennes¬ 
see  Nancy  Halls.  No  substitute  from  hand 
picked  seed.  200,  $1.00;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.00; 
10,000  $35.  Nancy  Hall  Plant  Farm,  Gleason, 
Tennessee. _ _____ 

TENNESSEE  State  Inspected  Porto  Rican 
Sweet  Potato  plants  from  selected,  treated 
seed:  1,000,  $2.75;  10,000,  $26.  Can  ship  to  any 
State.  Telephone:  Paris,  Tennessee  2430- J-3. 
Templeton  Plant  Farm,  Como,  Tennessee. 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  BUSHES:  Six 
bearing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden 
Road,  Monson,  Mass.  Telephone  Colonial  7-3284. 
_ (N.  Y.-52) 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Guaranteed.  All¬ 
gold,  Velvet  Red,  Bunch  Ports,  Redgold, 

Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos:  200,  $2.00;  500, 
$3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  prepaid.  J.  D,  Dellinger, 

Gleason,  Tennessee. _ _ 

MILLION  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready: 

Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  and  Danish  Balhead. 
Onion  and  lettuce  plants:  300,  $2.75;  500,  $4.00; 
1,000,  $7.00  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1,000.  Write 
for  prices  on  our  Virginia  State  inspected 

tomato  plants,  all  leading  varieties  ready 
May  and  June.  Also  pepper,  sweet  potato, 
cauliflower,  broccoli.  We  can  load  your  truck 
at  our  farm,  or  ship  direct  by  express.  36 
years  growing  quality  plants.  Harvey  Lank- 
ford,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Telephone:  LO  2-7013, 
MINIATURE  ROSES:  Perfect  little  roses  grow 
on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Minituroses, 
Claverack,  New  York. _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Improved  Porto 
Ricos,  Genuine  Red  Yams,  Vineless  Porto 
Ricos:  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00.  Prompt 
shipments  with  free  growers  guide  “Growing 

Potatoes  Everywhere.”  Steele  Plant  Company, 

Gleason,  Tennessee. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  (virus  free)  How¬ 
ards,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Empire  and  Robin¬ 
son:  100,  $3.00;  200,  $5.50;  500,  $11.50;  1000, 

$20.  Everbearing  varieties,  Gem  and  Super¬ 
fection,  50,  $2.25;  100,  $4.00.  Red  Raspberry; 

Taylor  and  Latham  varieties,  25,  $2.50;  100, 

$7.50.  Asparagus:  Mary  Washington,  large  one 
year  roots:  100,  $3.00;  500,  $10;  1000,  $18.  Rhu- 
berg,  35  cents  each:  3,  $1.00.  Horseradish:  12, 
$1.00.  Postpaid.  Fred  Drew,  Agawam,  Mass. 
BLUEBERRIES:  Two  year,  70  cents.  Bearing 
age  2/3  ft.  $1.15.  12  good  varieties.  Forsythia 
2/3  ft.  75  cents.  Rhubarb  70  cents.  Shrubs, 
flowering  shade  trees.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. _ (N,  Y.-516) 

FASCINATING  cacti  and  succulents.  Ideal  for 
planters.  10  lovely  assorted  plants  of  either 
postpaid  $2.50.  Named,  instructions.  “Cactus 
Castle”,  Box  583-B,  La  Puente,  California. 
VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants:  Dunlap,  $5.00 
per  1,000;  Robinson  $7.00;  Premier  $8.00;  Gem 
and  Superfection  $10.  Express  collect.  Tommy 
Rogers,  Harrison,  Tennessee.  Phone:  FI  4-6122. 


MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  Vegetable  Plants. 

Cabbage:  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre, 

Copenhagen.  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Oakview 
Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round 
Dutch.  Onion:  Prizetaker,  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish.  Broccoli;  Brussel  Sprouts:  100, 
$1.50;  300,  $3.00;  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $5.50  postpaid. 
Express  collect:  $2.50,  1,000.  Snowball  cauli¬ 

flower:  100,  $1.50;  500,  $4.50;  1,000,  $7.00  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  $5.00,  1,000.  Tomato, 

grown  from  certified  seeds  and  Virginia  State 
inspected.  Ready  May  15th.  Rutgers,  Stokes- 
dale,  Garden  State,  and  Longred:  300,  $3.00; 
500,  $4.50;  1,000,  $6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect, 
$3.00,  1,000.  Hybrid  Stokes  cross  No.  4  and  No. 
6:  100,  $1.75;  500,  $5.00;  1,000,  $7.00  postpaid. 

Express  collect  $5.00,  1,000.  Potato:  Porto  Rica: 
300,  $3.00;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $6.00  postpaid. 

Express  collect  $4.00,  1,000.  Pepper:  Yolo  Won¬ 
der,  California  Wonder,  Bunch  Potato  ready 
May  20th:  100,  $1.75;  300,  $3.50;  500,  $4.50;  1,000, 
$7.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $6.00,  1,000.  All 
plants  grown  from  best  seed  obtainable.  Moss 
packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  load 
trucks  at  Farm.  Joyner’s  Plant  Farm,  Sedley 
Road,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Telephone  LOgan 
2-4540. 


DAHLIAS:  5,  $1.00;  12,  $2.00.  Augustus  Beneke. 
Mexico,  New  York. 


MILLION  FIELDGROWN  Vegetable  Plants 
ready:  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch, 
Penn  State  Ballhead  and  Wakefields.  Onions: 
Sweet  Spanish  and  Bermuda.  Lettuce,  Great 
Lakes:  300,  $2.75;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $7.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  charges  collect  $2.50,  1,000.  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  inspected  tomato  plants  grown 
from  best  seed  sprayed  against  disease.  Rut¬ 
ger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale  and  Valiant:  300, 
$2.75;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Stokecross 
No.  4  and  No.  6:  100,  $2.00;  300.  $4.50;  500,  $6.00; 
1,000,  $10  prepaid.  Express  $7.50,  1,000.  Sweet 
Pepper;  California  and  Yolo  Wonder.  Sweet 
Potato:  Cuban  Yam,  Porto  Rico  and  Nancy 
Hall.  Cauliflower:  100,  $1.50;  300,  $3.50;  500, 

$4.50;  1,000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $5.00, 
1,000.  Bunch  Porto  Rico  Potato:  300,  $5.00; 
500,  $7.00;  1,000,  $10  prepaid.  Buy  the  best  for 
good  crops.  36  years  growing  quality  plants. 
We  can  load  your  truck  here  at  the  Farm. 
Harvey  Lankford,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Tele¬ 
phone  LO  2-7013. 


WILLOW  Pole  Beans,  Butter  Beans,  narrow 
leaf  good  yielders.  100  beans  $1.00.  W.  J. 
Smart,  Sr.,  Route  1,  Glen  Allen,  Virginia. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Bunch,  Porto  Rico, 
Golden,  Nancy  Hall,  Goldrush,  Copperskin 
or  Pink  Porto  Rican,  Allgold,  postpaid:  200, 
$1.75;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00.  Large 
plants  carefully  selected.  Moss  packed.  High 
Yield  Plant  Company,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 

(N.  Y.-52) 


SEEDS 


EVERGREEN  SEEDS:  Grow  your  own  ever¬ 
greens.  Six  large  packets  all  different  $2.00. 
Catalog  10  cents.  Mellinger’s,  RNY,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 


WILDFLOWER  SEEDS 


WILDFLOWER-WILD  Tree  Seeds:  600  kinds. 

Catalog  50  cents.  Clyde  Robin,  Carmel  Valley, 
California. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


FARMERS:  Feed  dealers-truckers  your  in¬ 
quiries  invited  for  oats  and  hay.  BOX  1415, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
_ (N.  Y.-518-59) 

50  TONS  top  quality  mixed  hay.  Inquiries 
invited.  Donald  Lesser,  White  Haven,  Penna. 


HAY  WANTED 


WANTED  HAY:  Prefer  spoiled  for  cheap 
mulching;  about  two  tons,  any  time.  Write 
George  Schelling,  Kettle  Creek  Road,  Weston, 
Connecticut. _ (N,  Y.-52) 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept,  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 
City  9,  Michigan.  _ _ 

FREE:  Wallpaper  catalog,  1959-60  edition. 

Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Dept.  R,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

MAGI-CARE:  Complexion  magic.  See  March 

issues:  Vogue,  Charm  and  Harper’s  Bazaar. 
For  free  “miniature”  contact  A.  &  B.  Finne, 
315  East  56th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  In 
N.  Y.  C.  call  PL  3-5343. _ _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  25.  California. 

WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the 

blanket  mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg. 
Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 

for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana.  , 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors,  IV*  lbs.' 

$1.00;  3V*  lbs.  $2.00.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R, 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ 

EIGHT  Beautiful  Aprons:  Assorted  colors, 

only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth  $6.00  or 
your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston  39,  New  York. _ . 

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City, _ 

CHURCHES,  Sunday  School  Classes.  Grange 

women,  P.T.A.’s,  Cub-Scout  mothers,  Auxili¬ 
aries  and  organizations  needing  money.  Sell 
beautiful  nylon  handbags  and  other  items. 
Make  excellent  gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24 
South  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents:  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 

prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood.  New  Jersey. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 

jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. _ 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 

8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 
exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality;  fast 

service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 

WE  OFER:  Quality,  speed,  satisfaction.  Black 

and  White  film.  8  exposures,  50  cents;  12  ex¬ 
posures  75  cents.  Kodacolor:  8  exposures,  $3.20; 
12  exposures  $4.35:  Movie:  8mm,  25-ft.  $1.40; 
8mm,  magazines  $1.00.  El-Mar  Photo,  P.  O. 

Box  152,  Collinsville,  Mass. _ 

ROLL  DEVELOPED:  8  Jumbo  prints  50  cents. 

Film  sale:  Size  127,  620,  120,  3  rolls  $1.10; 
expired  date  1961.  Inquire  free  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  snapshot  sealed  in  plastic,  wallet 
size.  Polaroid  No.  80-A  kit  $79.95;  regular 
$109.95.  Bell-Howell  Electric  Eye  No.  390, 
$75.71;  regular  $99.95.  Johnstown  Foto,  Box  338, 
Johnstown,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 

from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents; 
12-40  cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your 
Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00. 

Superior  quality  processing.  Young  Photo 
Service.  43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-919) 


COLORSLIDES 


HAWAII,  ALASKA,  Tournament  Roses,  Yel¬ 

lowstone,  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon,  Niagara 
Falls  and  eight  colorslides.  Each  set  $1.00.  All 
seven  sets  $6.95.  Eddings,  8-RN,  Roberts, 
Corning,  New  York. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine.  _ 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en- 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept,  R. 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey.  _ 

LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-TF) 


TUMBLERS  that  glow  in  the  dark:  8  oz.  un¬ 
breakable  plastic  “Glow  Glass”  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  dark.  Fun  for  children,  ideal  for 
sickroom,  bathroom,  general  use.  White  in 
daylight— they  glow  at  night.  Three  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Elinore  Wingfield,  Dept.  R,  550  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ASPHALT  ALUMINUM:  Prepaid  $2.30  per 
gallon;  20  gallon  drums.  Tout  Paints, 
Quarry  ville,  Penna. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 

dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog 
No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York 

_ _ (N.  Y.-516) 

YOUR  Pony  Book.  All  about  ponies.  $3.50~per 
copy,  Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N,  H. 

BERRY  BOOK:  “Thirty  Years  of  Berries” 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages,  price 
$1.00  p’paid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S.  Livingston  St 
Peoria,  Illinois. _ (Pa,  620) 

SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata- 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City 
Iowa. 


....... ...  ^  ....  ..v,.,  wcch  as  piuoLicai  nurse 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursine 
Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash.  Chicago,  Illinois’ 


COMPLETE  20  lesson  course  in  criminology 
and  investigation  $15.  Details  and  I.  D.  Card 
free.  Box  434,  Saint  John,  N,  B.,  Canada. 


COINS 


lor  complete  set  Lincoln 
pennies,  good  condition.  BOX  15,  Aberdeen. 
Washington.  ’ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc- 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _  & 

NURSING  HOME:  36  beds  doing  business  for 

10  years.  Everything  stays,  ready  to  take 
over,  the  new  owner  in  business  the  day  the 
P?P®*"S  are  signed.  Plenty  room  for  expansion. 
$52,000,  one-half  cash,  balance  terms.  Aged 
and  health  selling  reason.  E.  J.  Knox,  Salem 
Misssoun. _  ’ 

FOR  Sale:  J.  I.  Case  implement  business,  26 

years.  Walter  Schneider,  2617  Saline  Road. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


FOR  Sale:  Store,  3-room  house,  garage,  four 
motels,  one  acre  land.  E.  L.  Wallace,  R.  D  4 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-52) 


EARN  good  money  sharpening  scissors,  chain 
_ _ sa)^s »  cutters ,  knives.  Free  manual.  Treyco 
North  Tonawanda  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Motel  on  scenic  route  U.  S.  6;  nine 
units,  kitchen,  restaurant,  gas  station,  trailer 
court,  living  quarters,  three  acres.  Write: 
Maurice  McKenzie,  R.  D.  2,  Port  Alleganv 
Penna.  ’ 


EXCELLENT  service  station  with  repairs  and 
towing  service  on  9-W  near  N.  Y.  C.  Large 
lot  and  buildings;  going  business.  Drug  store 
in  small  busy  city,  fine  prescription  business. 
Farms,  large  and  small,  bare  or  equipped.  Our 
spring  lists  are  excellent.  Bedell  and  Long. 
Brokers.  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  (N  Y  -52) 


FOR  LEASE:  Dairy  feed  mixing  business.  In- 

eludes  plant,  good  will  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  and  of  the  owner,  who  is  retiring  after 
40  successful  years.  Requires  a  hard  working, 
educated  dairyman,  with  helper,  to  operate 
Owner  will  loan  part  of  capital.  Located  in 
southern  New  England  near  Thruway.  BOX 
1713,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N  Y  -52) 


FOR  Sale:  Five  rooms,  bath,  grocery  store 
attached,  equipment  and  stock,  tractor,  chick¬ 
en  house;  three  acres  land;  gasoline  pumps; 
growing  business;  IV2  miles  from  town  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Mohawk  Valley.  Harvey  T.  Bolton,  R,  D. 
2,  Mohawk,  New  York.  (N  Y  -52) 


APARTMENT  HOUSE:  Seven  families,  oil 
steam  heat,  cabinet  kitchens;  center  of  Clin¬ 
ton  ,  c°r.ners,  Dutchess  County,  75  miles  New 
York  City.  Only  $20,000;  cash  required  $5,000; 
balance  mortgage;  excellent  income.  Low 
taxes.  Coogan,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
White  Plains  9-8000. _  (N.  Y.-516) 


STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 


RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  line  personal  or 

business  stamp  $1.45.  Check  with  order. 
Hearth  Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  Box  277  Sloats- 
burg,  New  York. 


1,000  NAME  and  ADDRESS  labels  in  plastic 

box  $1.00;  3,000  for  $2.00.  Perk’s,  Essex,  Mass. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 

rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (N. Y.-TF) 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish,  $3.00  post- 

paid.  Denbow  Fisheries,  Lubec,  Maine. 

PURE  Somerset  County  maple  syrup:  One 

gallon  $4.50;  V2  gallon  $2.50;  V*  gallon  $1.50. 
David  J.  Yoder,  R,  1,  Meyersdale,  Penna. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  and  sugar;  syrup 

$6.00  per  gallon;  two  quarts  $3.25;  one  quart 
$2.00.  Sugar  one  pound  $1.75;  five  pounds  or 
more  75  cents  pound.  Delivered.  H.  J.  Tebbetts, 
Cabot,  Vermont. 


**  *  1  *•  '  WWfugil  I*  UUHU  WC1  IlUllt.  J  •  O  IDSt 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N,  Y, _ (N.  Y.-52) 

CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 

off.  Inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Road,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 

WANTED:  Gold  coins,  old  letters,  stamp  col¬ 
lections,  gold  cufflinks,  jewelry.  Jack  Leese, 
Box  R  1520,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  ginseng,  May 
apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 
Hide  Company.  54th  year,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. _  , 

TOP  DOLLAR  for  old  lamps,  china,  antiques. 

Buyer  will  call  at  your  home  anywhere  in 
central  New  York  State.  Drop  card  stating 
what  you  have  to  sell.  BOX  1620,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-52) 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 

est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-919) 


HOUSEWIFE  wants  small  early  American 
objects.  No  dealers.  Write.  Mrs.  W.  Maher, 
463  Garnet  Mine  Road,  Boothwyn,  Penna. 


WANT  TO  BUY:  Old  thresher  catalogs  and 
magazines  such  as  “American  Thresher- 
man”,  etc.  W.  H.  Knapp,  Box  593,  Monroe, 
Michigan. 


COLORED  GLASS  hanging  lamps,  coach  and 
piano  lamps,  early  paintings,  Haviland  china, 
cameos,  large  fancy  soup  toureens,  camphor 
blanket  chest.  Model  “Cort”  Ford.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  P.  O.  Box  115,  Grafton,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-52) 
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FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


FISH 

FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 

Fisheries, _ Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. _ _ 

GET  a  “Krafty  Fish  Caller”:  Get  more  fish. 

“Krafty”  the  waterproof  leakproof  battery- 
buzzer  that  calls  fish  $9.95  postpaid.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Edgemont  Sales,  Whitesboro  12,  New 
York.  


AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 


LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 
can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press.  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

EXTRA  PROFITS!  Raise  nig-htcrawlers,  fish- 

worms.  Harry  Grounds,  1273  Central,  Al- 
bany  5,  New  York. _ _ 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 

us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar _ Hill,  Texas.  _ 

AFRICAN  Night  Crawlers:  Postpaid  live  de- 
livery  and,  count  guaranteed.  Write  Elmont 
Worm  Hatchery,  1438  Woolworth  St.,  Elmont, 
New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  Two  ox  yokes.  Charles  Peters, 
Guilford,  New  York. _ 

BELSAW  SAWMILL,  heavy  duty  Mandrel, 

beltfeed,  three  head  blocks,  36  ft.  tracks, 
never  used;  $300.  BOX  1710,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

QUANITY  black  smith  tools  as  a  lot.  Reason¬ 
able.  Lamont  Dederick,  Cairo,  New  York. 


ORCHARDIST:  Hydraulic  gauges  200  lb.  pres¬ 
sure,  2-in.  face  V-t-in.  $5.00  p.p.  Polaroil 
goggles  two  pair  $1.00.  Bill  Thomson’s,  New¬ 
ington,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 
M.  F,  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 

WANTED:  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 

cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28,  RFD  1, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-66) 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing,  personlaized  stationery,  wedding 
invitations,  cuts  labels.  Write  Champlain  In- 
dustries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS:  samples,  prices. 

Cassell,  65-A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

LEARN  profitable,  fascinating  tattooing.  Illus¬ 

trated  information  $1.00.  Zeis,  728-R  Leslie, 
Rockford  .Illinois. _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  Three  line  office  type  or 

pocket  case  stamp  with  ink  pad  $1.00.  W.  S. 
Atherton,  Box  61,  Randolph,  Mass.  (N,  Y.-52) 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint- 

ment:  only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore 
and  St.  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272, 
Marblehead,  Mass. _ 

ANCIENT  arrowhead,  spearhead,  and  grooved 

tomahawk,  all  for  $5.00.  List  free.  Lear’s, 
Glenwood,  Arkansas. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post¬ 

paid.  L,  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 

boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialities,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont _ 

HEARING  AID  Batteries:  Save.  List  free. 

Write,  BOX  51,  York,  Pa. _ 

PREVENT  unwanted  puppies  and  kittens. 

Safe,  simple,  effective,  guaranteed.  Full 
year’s  supply  $2.00  cash,  check  or  Money 
Order  to  Capt.  Jack,  Box  51,  Wayne,  New 
Jersey.  _ 

ELECTRIFY  Player  Pianos  and  Reed  Organs. 

Lee  Manufacturing,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga 
9,  California. _ 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG:  100,000  pro- 
ducts,  tremendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart, 
Whippany  37,  New  Jersey. 


TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. 


STARTED  Surgical  Capons.  Grow  for  profit 
or  your  own  eating  pleasure.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  early  order  offer.  Free  Capon 
Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley, 
Penna. 


"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year-  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


DON’T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars  Rov 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 


WRITE  SONGPOEMS  for  profit  or  hobby. 

Start  without  experience.  We  set  music  to 
your  poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All 
subjects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt 
free  examination  and  details.  Crown  Music 
Company,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops:  Cheese-cloth 
100  yards  by  48-in,  convenient  10  yard 
lengths,  $7.50  prepaid.  50  %  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  Box  356-F,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  wholesaler:  Mynahs,  Ca¬ 

naries,  Monkeys,  Finches,  other  birds.  We 
buy  and  sell  dogs.  Write  for  list.  Trefflich 
Bird  and  Animal  Company,  Inc.,  228  Fulton 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CIGARS  For  Sale:  From  Growers  finest 
Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco.  Write  for  free 
sample.  State  preference:  light  or  dark  wrap¬ 
per.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Front  Page 
Cigars,  Westfield,  Mass. _ 

AUTHOR  will  pay  to  ten  dollars  each  for  old 

business  or  personal  letters.  For  information 
write  Donovan,  385  Brook  St.,  Lincoln  Park, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

1,000  PERSONALIZED  labels  plus  attractive 
rubber  stamp  (three  lines)  $1.98.  George 
Nemitz,  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin. 


DEER  WOODCARVINGS:  $2.00  brings  sample 
and  catalog.  Drewco  Imports,  Narberth,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal,  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33*3  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


FLORIDA’S 

BIGGEST  HOMESITE  VALUE 


Only 


$133 


No  Money  Down 

Pay  only  $5.00  per  lot  per  mo. 
Without  cost  or  obligation 
you  can  reserve  3  beautiful 
lots  (about  10,000  sq.  ft.).  NO 
DOWN  PAYMENT- thereafter 
pay  only  $5  per  lot  per  mo.  lo¬ 
cated  at  Belleview,  Fla.  between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry, 
low-cost  living  area  adjoining 
city.  Good  streets,  electricity, 
phones,  churches,  schools,  shop¬ 
ping.  In  the  heart  of  3000  lakes 
—  world’s  best  fishing  I  lovely 
homes  already  built.  Write  for 
FREE  24  page  booklet  and  photos. 
Belleview  Heights,  Dept.  2 
Box  467,  Belleview,  Florida 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Ready  for  IMMEDIATE  occupancy!  Easy 
terms,  too!  Ideal  for  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
operation.  Good  fencing  with  steel  posts. 
60  acres  tillable,  158  wooded,  60  now  in 
pasture,  springs,  pond.  Electric-lighted  5- 
room  3-bedroom  home,  indoor  water,  drilled 
TjrrfGT377arn’  well  house.  Handy  to  village. 
■HURRY  on  this  smart  buy  at  ONLY  $6,000, 
$2,000  down!  New  free  SUMMER  catalog, 
bargains  coast  to  coast! 


UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1304-NY  Consumers  Bldg.,  220  So.  State  St. 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


DEALERS  MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 

plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 

packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 

short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  dav  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 

Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
Jink  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap.  Save 
75%;  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable, 
surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 


SEAMAN  TILLER:  7-ft.  cut,  motorized  unit. 
Joseph  R.  Hudson,  Box  272,  Milton,  Delaware. 


GARDEN  Tractors,  rototillers  and  attachments. 

New  and  used  bargains.  Samuel  Roach, 
Parish,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-52) 

SURPLUS  irrigation  pipe  sale.  Alcoa  heavy 

wall  pipe:  Prices  per  foot.  2-in.  $.22;  3-in. 
.32;  4-in.  .42;  5-in.  .60;  6-in.  .85.  Couplings 

(national  manufacturer).  2-in.  $3.70;  3-in.  $4.35; 
4-in.  $5.70;  5-in.  $7.50;  6-in.  $8.50.  F.  O.  B. 

Bolivar,  New  York.  Pumps,  sprinklers,  fittings, 
reduced  prices.  Telephone  BOlivar  290,  R.  B. 
Moore  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Bolivar,  New  York. 

MECHANICAL  FEEDING  will  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and 
plans.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  service, 
the  proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle 
m  a  matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Waysata,  Minnesota. 

SAWDUST 

*  OR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co..  Inc. 

PAINT  SPRAYER:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  J6,  Ill. 

FARMALLS:  2  M's  wide  front.  1  Super  M  IH, 

2  C,  2  Super  C’s  FH,  2  Cubs  also  other 
makes.  South  Windsor  Equipment  Co.,  Corner 
Route  5  &  194,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone:  BU  9-3406.  (N.  Y.-516) 

GARDEN  Rotary  Tillers:  $119.  Four  hp.  special 
also  4  hp.  garden  tractors,  $119.  Universal 
Mfg.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point:  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 

J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele¬ 
phone  FOrest  5-7755. 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine,  trailer 

loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust  Supply 
Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone:  AT  3-9240 

(N.  Y.-815) 

BELT  SANDER  easily  made.  6x48,  with  end 
and  side  fences.  Plans  $1.00.  Refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Stock  or  parts  can  be  furnished. 
O.  Gipple,  121-R  School  St.,  Buffalo  13,  N  Y 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

PORTABLE  chain  fire  escape  ladders:  14  feet 
$12.95;  24  feet  $18.95  postpaid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  DeLong  Enterprises,  Merrimac, 
Massachusetts. 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and  live¬ 
stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  di¬ 
rect  to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England 
Dept.  R,  Topsfield,  Mass,  for  free  catalogue 
and  vaccinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on 
quantity  orders.  “Serving  the  Entire  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States.” 

DEPK.E$siON  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap,  save  75% 
off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1959 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

hULkIng  PARLOR  and  bulk  tank,  3-8  cow 
c?/1.-  cow  panels  (milking  parlor), 

stainless  steel  pipe  line  (Surge);  milking  equip¬ 
ment  (Surge);  electric  milk  releaser  (Surge); 
800  gallon  stainless  steel  tank  (Toolan)  with 
",  “P.  water  cooled  compressor;  used  4  years. 
D- w.  Ruedemann,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.  Write  or 
call  before  coming. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 
direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg 
Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUmper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  (N.  Y.-TF) 

SILOS 

SILOS:  Fair  prices,  prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-718) 

BUILD  utility  trailer  from  old  auto  front  end: 

steel  or  wood  frame.  No  welding.  Profits- 
photos,  both  plans  $1.00.  Uniform  Trailer 
Service,  Box  620,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


RIFLES  &  AMMUNITION 


GERMAN  drilling  two  top  barrels  16-ga.  rifle 
,  J?elo.w  8X58R;  very  good.  $150.  Winchester 
ri£Ie„„ln  -45-75,  very  good.  $50.  Winchester 
1886  .40-82  rifle,  good,  $30.  Winchester  .44-40, 
Saddle  ring  Carbine,  very  good,  $49.50.  Smoke¬ 
less  ammunition  .45-90,  .45-60,  .40-82  40-65 

,38-56,  $7.00  per  20.  .45-75,  .40-72,  40-70,  38-70’, 

38-72,  577/450  $9.00  per  20.  .50-70  Gov’t.  $7.50 

per  10.  Also  others.  Hammerstrom’s  Small 
Arms  &  Cartridges,  Dept.  H-35,  400  Halifax 
St.,  Regina,  Sask. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


B?ES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  surplus  pipe,  valves  and  fittings: 
?2-in.  to  12-in.  Angles,  flats,  sheets,  etc.  R.  S. 
Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 


.  buri^>  oi  new  ana  used  greenhouse  ma 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


ATTENTION  farm  equipment  dealers  and  con¬ 
tractors!  Lucrative  areas  in  New  York 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  are  open  for 
dealerships  of  Girton  Barn  Equipment.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  E.  Deaner,  Girton  Mfg.  Company, 
Millville,  Penna. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 

i  ORDER  BLANK - - 1 

the  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  I.  my  check  foe  I - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  i 

NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 


Please  insert  my  ad  In  -  Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition 

□  Both  Editions. 


•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey-Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 


•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


Name  . . . . . . City  or  Town  . 

Address  .  State 


May  2,  1959 
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You’re  a  Good 
Provider 

...whatever  happens! 


We  give  thousands  of  people 
like  you  the  happy  knowledge 
that  their  families  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  —  whatever  happens 
to  them.  And  another  nice 
thing  is  that  the  same  insur¬ 
ance  which  protects  your  fam¬ 
ily  provides  you  with  an  in¬ 
come  when  you  want  to  retire. 

You’ll  like  the  wonderful 
sense  of  security  which  Farmers 
and  Traders  insurance  will 
give  you. 


Send  the  coupon  today. 

\ - FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - » 

|  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

|  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire- 
|  ment,  Accident  &  Health,  and  family 

I 

I  Name. 


Income  Plans. 


I 

|  St.  or  RD_ 

J  City - 


Age 


.State.. 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  --  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


TOOTH 

ACHE 

When  you  are 
desperate  with 
pain,  you  can 
rely  on  ORA-JEL 
for  fast,  effec¬ 
tive  relief.  Just 


squeeze  from 
tube.  Pain 
goes  in  sec¬ 
onds.  Used  by 
thousands.  59c 

[ORA-JEL® 


Free  to  WRITERS 

Seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 


GRAY  FADED  HAIR? 

NOW  color  your  hair  as  you  shampoo  it-wlth  instant 
SHAMP0-K0L0R!  Wash  it  on-it  stays  onl  Write  for  FREE 
booklet.  Valiigny  Prod.  Inc.,  Dept.  23 -X  Englewood,  N.  J. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7.  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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Farm  Scene  in  Oil  Paints! 


Our  homes  and  barnyards  change 
as  time  goes  by.  Many  people  keep 
a  record  in  camera  pictures.  But  if 
you  can  get  someone  to  make  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  scene  or  even  a  good 
drawing,  you  will  find  it  means  more 
than  any  snapshot. 

I  had  seen  a  painting  of  “The 
Residence  of  David  Twining  in  1787” 
by  Edward  Hicks  .  .  .  This  stone 
farmhouse  still  stands  in  Bucks 
County,  Penna.,  but  the  scene  is 
mostly  of  the  barnyard,  the  house 
less  important.  I  liked  it  so  much 
that  a  friend  of  mine  painted  our 
own  barnyard  in  Massachusetts  as  it 
was  20  years  ago.  Today  everyone  ex¬ 
claims  at  seeing  it  on  the  dining¬ 
room  wall. 

Our  big  yellow  barn  is  shown 
standing  in  the  dappled  shade  of  the 
old  elm  and  a  maple,  one  on  each 
side.  We  are  glad  they  are  in  the 
painting  because  the  elm  has  since 
died  and  a  hurricane  took  the  maple. 

In  the  foreground  stands  a  youth 
(a  composite  of  my  three  young 
brothers)  who  is  leading  the  family 
cow  and  the  horse  to  the  watering 
trough.  My  father  made  the  trough, 
imprinting,  just  for  fun,  the  words: 
“Drink,  Cow”,  in  Latin:  “Bibe,  Bos.” 
Ordinarily  the  two  animals  would  not 
be  drinking  together,  but  it  was  the 


only  way  to  get  them  both,  for  size, 
into  the  painting. 

Our  smaller  animals  are  there  too: 
the  setter;  the  black  cat  dozing  in 
the  sun;  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  peck¬ 
ing  about  (we  always  let  a  few  old 
hens  have  the  run  of  the  yard  to 
lay  their  eggs  where  they  chose); 
the  gander  and  his  meek  mate;  also 
a  white  tom  turkey  and  two  hens.  In 
the  distance  you  can  see  where  the 
young  turkeys  are  ranging.  Beyond 
them  the  woods.  Now  that  area  is 
mostly  houses! 

My  father  in  the  painting  is  over 
by  the  piles  of  stacked  wood  work¬ 
ing  on  one  of  his  boats  (he  made 
many  in  his  lifetime,  but  liked  mak¬ 
ing  them  better  than  taking  them 
out  to  sail  or  row). 

The  artist  friend  complained  some 
about  getting  so  much  into  the  scene, 
for  it  offended  his  sense  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  proportion.  However,  on  his 
own,  he  perched  a  squirrel  on  the 
seat  of  the  hay  tedder  and  stuck  me 
in  —  without  my  knowledge  —  out  by 
the  corncrib. 

Yes,  the  painting  is  my  prized  po- 
session.  Whether  one  has  a  painting 
or  not,  those  who  have  a  barnyard  in 
their  lives  or  memories.  .  .they  are 
the  happy  people.  Ruth  Tirrell 


Maytime  Again 

It  is  May  —  and  now  my  thoughts  go  astray,  far  from  the  work  I  am  trying 
to  do, 

Off  to  the  pastures  where  new  lambs  play,  off  to  the  meadows  and  forest  too. 

The  ferns  —  are  they  green  where  the  snow  lay  deep?  Anemones  —  do  they 
still  wear  fur  hoods? 

And  adder’s  tongue  violets  —  are  they  asleep,  or  dancing  again  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods? 

The  Indian  pipes  —  so  frail  and  exquisite?  Is  Jack  in  his  pulpit,  stately 
and  tall? 

I  must  go  to  find  out,  pay  Springtime  a  visit,  and  answer  the  wild  birds’ 
bugle  call. 

Pennsylvania  —  Mae  Colgrove  Smith 


No-Bake  Cocoa  Cookies 
with  Cocoanut 

This  is  a  delicious  quick  cookie 
that  requires  no  baking.  We  often 
call  them  candy  cookies. 

First,  have  everything  ready  to 
work  with  before  boiling  the  mixture 
of  the  first  four  ingredients.  You 
need  to  work  right  along,  once  you 
start. 

Stir  together  two  cups  granulated 
sugar;  Vz  cup  of  cocoa  or  brown 
sugar;  Vz  cup  crisco;  %  cup  milk. 
Cook  this  mixture  just  2Vz  minutes 
after  it  starts  to  boil.  Keep  stirring 
it  until  finished.  Remove  from  heat 
at  once. 

Add  a  pinch  of  salt;  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Stir  in  three  cups  raw  quick¬ 
cooking  rolled  oats.  Then  add  Vz  cup 
of  shredded  or  flaked  cocoanut  and 
some  nuts.  Blend  all  to  cover  the 
oats  evenly.  Then,  right  away,  drop 
mixture  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  wax 
paper.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dailey 

Pennsylvania 


Different  Cookies 
with  Hard-boiled  Eggs 

Try  these  not  run-of-the-mill  cook¬ 
ies. 

Grate  the  rind  of  one  lemon  into 
a  bowl  and  add  Vz  cup  sugar.  Add  one 
cup  butter  or  other  shortening  and 
mix  until  light  (creamy).  Beat  in  two 
egg  yolks.  Add  four  hard-boiled  eggs 
which  have  been  put  through  a 
slicer.  Stir  in  three  cups  all-purpose 
flour.  Roll  dough  into  small  balls. 
Add  a  little  milk  if  dough  seems  to 
be  too  dry. 

Meantime,  beat  the  egg  whites  (re¬ 
served  from  the  two  eggs).  Mix  sepa¬ 
rately  from  whites,  Vz  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vi  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts.  Dip  the  cookie  balls 
into  the  egg  whites;  then  into  the 
sugar  mixture.  Bake  at  325  degrees 
F.  until  set  and  slightly  brown — ap¬ 
proximately  20  minutes. 

If  a  sweeter  cookies  is  desired,  add 
two  or  three  extra  tablespoons  sugar 
to  the  lemon  rind  at  the  start. 

Pennsylvania  R.  Bruce 


Potato  Kugels  with 
Chicken  or  Potato 
Pancakes 

When  you  want  a  change  from 
dumplings  with  a  chicken  dinner,  try 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Kugels — a  potato 
casserole  that  is  tasty  and  nourish¬ 
ing. 

Beat  three  eggs  until  lemon  color, 
in  a  large  bowl.  Add  three  cups  of 
grated,  raw  potatoes,  Vs  cup  flour,  Vz 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  iy2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  dash  of  pepper,  three 
tablespoons  grated  onion,  and  four 
tablespoons  of  chicken  fat  or  cooking 
oil.  Stir  well;  put  into  a  large  greased 
casserole  and  bake  at  350  degrees  F. 
until  brown  and  crisp.  Takes  about 
an  hour. 

Potato  Pancakes 

If  potato  pancakes  are  wanted  in¬ 
stead  of  the  casserole,  separate  the 
eggs  and  beat  the  whites  separately. 
Fold  the  beaten  whites  into  the  above 
Kugel  mixture  and  cook  by  spoonfuls 
in  a  heavy  skillet  in  hot  fat.  Serve 
with  applesauce  and  fried  chicken. 

Pennsylvania  F.  Bruce 


Only  human  beings  sing  on  their 
feet.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  songbird 
carol  from  the  ground?  We  never 
have;  they  are  always  on  bush,  fence 
or  tree,  or  in  flight.  Birds  sound  their 
alarm  notes  with  their  feet  on  earth 
but,  for  singing,  they  go  to  higher 
places,  where  perhaps  their  hearts 
are  lighter. 

The  grackles  came  back  to  us  on 
March  22nd;  and  the  starlings  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  their  speckles  on  the 
feathers  that  they  had  all  Winter. 
They  are  getting  black  and  more 
glossy.  p.  s. 


Kitten's  on  the  Chair! 


5741.  A  fine,  attractive  protector  for  your 
favorite  chair — lacy  chair  set  worked  in 
filet  crochet  with  a  cute  kitten  as  the  motif 
with  butterfly  and  flowers.  Sparkling  white 
thread  gives  fresh,  new  look.  Crochet  di¬ 
rections;  filet  chart,  stitch  illustrations. 

No.  5741  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents,  per 
pattern,  for  first  class  mailing. 

Send  25  cents  more  for  our  56-page 
Needlework  Album. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Cool-Clad  for  Summer 


8288.  LITTLE  GIRL’S  sleeveless  and 
brief  jacket.  Sizes  3  to  8  yrs.  Size  4, 
2%  yds.,  35  in.;  %  yd.  trim  for  both. 
25  cents. 


8279.  TEEN’S  COOL  FLARE  and 
bolero.  Sizes  10  to  16.  Size  12  (32  bust) 
dress,  4%  yds.,  39  in.;  %  yd.  trim; 
bolero  114  yds.  25  cents. 


8315.  PORTRAIT 
NECK,  lovely  dress. 
Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36 
(38  bust)  5%  yards, 
39-in.  25  cents. 


828  2.  LATEST 
SHEATH;  sews  like  a 
charm.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  14  (34  bust)  mono¬ 
tone;  3%  yds.,  35-in. 
25  cents. 


8259.  SLIM  THE  FULL  figure;  2-fabric 
princess.  Sizes  12  V2  to  24  y2.  Size  14y2  (35 
bust)  47/8  yds.,  35-in.;  %  yd.  trim.  25  cts. 

Please  print  your  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
'pattern,  for  first  class  mailing. 

SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  35  cts. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  U.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
Deiow,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
here  1Sp  bSeS]t  *°  wr^e  hef°re  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 


I  have  lots  of  vegetable  seeds,  some  flower 
seeds  and  house  flowers,  to  send  for  colored 
reprints  of  Currier  and  Ives  pictures,  or  old 
illustrated  children’s  story  books  on  farm 
hfe  and  pets,  not  modern  stories.  —  B.  B., 
Pennsylvania. 


Let’s  exchange  fancy  leaf  geraniums  anc 
begonias.  Can  also  send  houseplant  cutting: 
for  pretty  crochet  potholders.  —  F.  C. 
West  Virginia. 


What  will  you  send  for  my  daffodil,  nar¬ 
cissus  and  other  bulbs?  —  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Can  send  perennials  or  madonna  lil 
bulbs  for  your  old  buttons.  —  Mrs.  N.  G.,  Sr 
New  York. 


Would  like  slips  or  started  scented  gerani¬ 
ums  or  bleeding  hearts.  Can  send  petunia 
seeds,  cacti,  mums,  phlox  or  other  perenni¬ 
als.  —  Bessie  M.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  starts  of  wax  begonias  (rose 
pink,  white),  philodendron  (tiny  leaves), 
grape  ivy,  etc.,  for  other  house  plants,  plant¬ 
ers  or  doilies,  etc.  —  Mrs.  V.  C.  W.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Will  send  hardy  sweet  peas,  lilies  or  flags 
*or  your  cotton  print  scraps  for  quilts.  • — 
Mrs.  J.  D.  N„  Ohio. 


Do  you  have  seeds  of  old-fashione< 
scalloped  pattypan  squash — the  fall  am 
winter  variety,  not  summer  variety.  Cai 
send  crochet-edged  hankies.  Please  writ 
first.  —  Mrs.  W.  R.  T.,  Ohio. 


I  d  like  slips  of  calla  lily  or  strawberry  I  will  send  African  violet  leaves  to  those 
oegonias;  can  send  African  violet  and  who  send  me  these  violet  leaves,  leaf  for 
gloxinia  leaves.  —  Mrs.  G.  H.  C.,  Vermont,  leaf.  —  Beth  I.,  Pennsylvania. 

May  2,  1959 


Teenager  has  over  one  hundred  cooking  awards 


Expert  Cook  from  Canisteo 
Wins  Awards  at  Two  New  York  Fairs 


Mrs.  Raymond  Kamenuk  is  all 

smiles  as  she  looks  over  daughter 
Arlene’s  cooking  prizes.  Arlene  is 
proud,  too  — because  last  year  she 
added  17  awards  to  her  collection 
—at  the  New  York  State  and  Steu¬ 
ben  County  Fairs. 

Arlene  always  uses  the  best 
ingredients.  “That  means 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast,” 
she  says.  “It’s  so  fast  rising  —  and 
keeps  for  months!” 

And  now  you  can  enjoy  making 
yeast-raised  treats  even  in  warm 
weather.  Because  there’s  a  quick 


new  way  to  cook  with  yeast... add 
it  to  biscuit  mix!  It’s  easy.  And 
what  a  delicious  way  to  make  real 
Italian  pizza  crust— the  recipe’s  on 
the  package.  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  is  always  easy  to  use. 
Rises  fast  and  keeps  for  months 
on  your  shelf.  When  you  bake  at 
home,  use  Fleischmann’s. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc: 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Airmail  same  day 


New  Process 

Money  ^  9  5 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OCkin  klfl  unurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
ocnu  nu  IYSUPIlI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediatelv. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.T-695 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


the  "soft  water"  touch 

AUTOMATICALLY 

fa  4- 

Regeneration  is  AUTO-‘ 
MATIC  -  REGULARLY, 
in  a  NEW  LOW  COST 
DIAMOND  JR.  25,000 
grain  Water  Softener., 
Fully  Guaranteed,  lirw) 
mediate  DELIVERY,, 

Write 

JR. 


4.  V 

LIST  PRICE  $245.00  F.  oTb.  FACTORY 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


IMPORTED  FROM  HOLLAND 


OLD  DUTCH  LAMP 


,  Beautifully  made  from  an 
i  original  Dutch  wooden  shoe 
J  with  parchment  sails  and  land- 
gg  scape  decoration.  Gives  a  soft 
glow  which  makes  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  night  light  for  kids  room. 
Also  makes  ideal  gift.  Comes 
with  standard  American  plug. 
Order  now.  Only  $2.00  complete 
postpaid  and  no  duty.  Money  back  guarantee. 
MELSTAN’S,  509  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Blooms  as  17  Foot  Carpet  of  Flowers! 


JlffT  PUNrlWl 

Jiffy  Planter  Roll-Out  Garden  automatically  ■ 
plants  over  1,600  choice  annual  seeds, 
nestled  in  the  miracle  Cellu-Mat  growing-  medium. 
Cut  to  any  size,  plant  anywhere!  No  mulching!  No 
transplanting!  No  weeding!  Sprouts  in  days.  Blooms 
like  magic  in  less  than  ”6  weeks.  Produces  a  solidly 
massed  living  rainbow  of  giant  flowers,  all  Summer 
long.  25 °/o  larger  than  any  other  flower  carpet  at 
this  price! 

*7  Flowering  Carpet — giant  Asters,  Marigolds', 
Petunias,  Zinnias,  Poppies,  Snapdragons,  etc., 
etc.— $1.00  postpaid. 

17  Ft.  Carpet  Border — grows  dwarfs  less  than  10ft 
high — lovely  Sweet  Alyssum,  Portulacas,  Petunias, 
etc.,  etc. — $1.00  postpaid. 

Any  5  Carpets— $4.90  postpaid 
Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  backl 

smrcae/fjs  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  9 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 

New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — '/3  to  '/2  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA.  ^ 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
MONUMENTCO.,D*pt.  923  •JOLIET,  ILL. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


It  has  been  quite  a  few  years  since 
you  last  helped  me.  This  appears  to 
be  a  problem  for  you.  Last  March  I 
purchased  1,000  shares  of  Micro 
Moisture  Controls,  Inc.,  at  7V2  cents 
from  McGrath  Securities  Corp.,  70 
Wall  St.,  New  York.  They  sent  me  a 
confirmation  of  my  order,  but  no 
stock  certificate.  They  have  sent  a 
statement  regarding  the  company, 
but  no  address  for  them. 

Massachusetts  f.  a.  g. 

McGrath  Securities  Corp.’s  license 
to  conduct  a  security  business  was  re¬ 
voked  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  in  1958.  Micro 
Moisture  Controls  closed  its  plant, 
which  was  located  somewhere  on 
Long  Island,  and  what  was  left  of 
the  company  was  moved  to  Canada. 
At  last  reports,  the  stock  was  of 
dubious  value.  The  bid  was  listed  at 
approximately  four  one-thousandths 
of  a  cent  per  share. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  well  established  concern 
and  only  buying  stock  in  going  con¬ 
cerns.  Taking  time  to  investigate  is 
a  good  investment  and  saves  future 
disappointment. 


I  bought  a  product  last  year,  and 
have  just  found  that  it  will  not 
help.  Can  we  recover  the  loss? 

Pennsylvania  t.  h.  k. 

If  there  is  an  unlimited  guarantee, 
money  may  still  be  refunded.  In  buy¬ 
ing  by  mail,  always  note  the  terms 
of  the  guarantee. 

Last  week  I  sent  you  a  clipping  of 
a  Buffalo  gyp  roofing  gang  that  has 
been  operating  in  and  around  here. 
Here  is  a  further  report  you  may 
care  to  use  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
best  farm  paper  ever  printed.  i.  c. 

New  York 

We  thank  our  reader  for  the  state¬ 
ment  and  are  gratified. 

The  item  referred  to  two  men 
who  were  apprehended  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  because  of  a  roof  l'epair  racket 
operated  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 
The  men  had  agreed  to  patch  two 


roof  holes  and  put  some  aluminum 
sheeting  on  the  roof,  charging  $814 
for  the  job.  Instead  it  was  found 
that  aluminum  paint  was  applied  over 
some  cloth  and  paper. 

The  experience  shows  the  need  of 
inferences,  and  a  check-up  on  refer¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  a  firm  stand  against 
being  rushed  into  anything  without 
due  consideration  and  investigation. 

We  are  again  cautioning  our  read¬ 
ers  to  use  extreme  care  in  selecting 
stock  investments.  “Penny  stocks” 
have  been  offered  to  the  public 
through  what  are  called  “boiler  room 
brokers.”  Many  times  disappointment 
and  loss  followed  the  investments, 
some  of  which  were  so-called  “penny 
stock”  frauds.  The  SEC  has  stepped 
in  many  times  to  warn  the  public  and 
opened  up  a  fight  against  the  so- 
called  penny-stock  frauds. 


IT’S  TIME  YOU  OWNED  A 


Pleas  urematic  For  ’59 — Yazoo  Master  Mower 


The  power  mower  you  buy  this  year  should 
be  precision  engineered  to  clip  the  finest 
lawns  to  carpet-smooth  perfection  .  .  .  built 
to  tackle  the  roughest  terrain,  stand  up  under 
rugged  cutting  conditions!  Give  you  years  of 
efficient,  trouble-free  operation. 

The  Big  Wheel  Yazoo  is  that  mower — the 
power  mower  for  you!  Exclusive  bicycle 
wheels  assure  easy  handling — maneuverability 
.  .  .  glide  smoothly  over  high  grass,  your 
toughest  acreage.  Won’t  bog  down  in  loose, 
wet  ground  as  small  wheels  do.  Simply  de¬ 


signed,  durably  constructed  .  .  .  your  Yazoo 
guarantees  lowest  possible  maintenance  cost. 
Out  looks,  out  performs,  out  wears  all  other 
mowers ! 

There’s  a  Big  Wheel  Yazoo  for  every  lawn 
whether  you  live  in  town,  in-the-country, 
or  in  suburbia.  See  the  complete  line  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Estate  Ace,  the 
Suburbanite,  the  In- 
Towner,  the  Country 
Squire  &  the  Country' 

Clubber.) 


V  YAZOO  ) 

.  v.  a/7W ■■  MBKE? 


MASTER 

MOWER 


Ask  for  a  Demonstration! 


•V*  • 


YAZOO  MASTER  MOWER 

Yazoo  Manufacturing  Company  •  Jackson,  Mississippi 
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I  am  enclosing  an  insurance  plan 
I  received  in  the  mail.  Could  you  give 
me  any  information  on  the  company? 
Will  they  pay  claims  in  New  York 
State?  H.  s. 

New  York 

Prudential  Life  and  Casualty  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
small  concern.  Thus  far,  we  cannot 
find  that  it  is  licensed  in  States  in 
this  section.  The  policy  offers  limited 
payments,  after  the  first  four  days, 
to  a  patient  suffering  an  accident  or 
hospitalization.  The  cost  is  low,  and 
therefore  the  coverage  must  be 
limited.  It  is  wise  to  take  out  in¬ 
surance  through  established  firms. 

This  firm  will,  no  doubt,  pay  any 
claim  coming  within  its  rules.  The 
question  is:  are  the  rules  such  as  to 
make  it  of  little  or  no  assistance  to 
some  people? 


I  finally  received  the  new  order. 
The  concern  sent  me  two  sets,  not 
at  all  like  the  ones  I  ordered,  and 
one  baby  spoon  was  missing.  It  was 
replaced.  Rather  than  bother  with 
them  any  longer,  I  will  keep  what 
they  sent.  s.  g. 

New  York 

The  concern  involved  has  had  fi¬ 
nancial  reverses.  S.  G.  had  to  order 
replacements  from  one  part  of  the 
company,  and  there  was  little  choice. 
Ordering  by  mail  is  often  convenient, 
and  many  times  products  may  only 
be  obtained  that  way.  However,  com¬ 
pare  prices  that  you  would  pay  in 
local  stores  so  as  to  be  sure  of  value 
received. 

I  received  this  objectionable  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  mail  today.  Do  you  know 
if  anything  can  be  done  about  it?  I 
know  this  kind  of  stuff  has  been 
mailed  to  youngsters.  e.  n.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Post  Office  Inspector  advises 
us  that  a  case  is  now  pending  against 
the  company  described.  He  asks  per¬ 
sons  receiving  any  of  this  indecent 
litei'ature  to  please  forward  it  to  the 
Chief  Postal  Inspector,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  for  attention.  The  Post 
Office  reports  that  this  is  a  continuing 
problem,  and  requires  constant  at¬ 
tention  because  it  is  a  lucrative  field 
for  promoters.  Compliance  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  will  aid  in  stamping 
out  this  abuse  of  the  mail. 

We  look  forward  each  issue  to  our 
Rural  New  Yorker.  We  have  taken 
it  for  many  years  and  enjoy  it  so 
much;  it  is  very  helpful.  Several 
years  ago  after  trying  for  more  than 
six  months  to  collect  a  refund  for 
some  work  shirts  bought  by  mail 
and  returned  because  they  were  im¬ 
possible,  I  threatened  to  call  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  your  attention,  and  the  money 
came  almost  by  next  mail.  I  still 
remember  it  and  thank  you.  f.  n. 

Massachusetts 

We  are  not  always  successful  in 
getting  adjustments  so  promptly,  but 
the  fear  of  publicity  is  a  deterrent 
to  the  full  promotion  of  many  un¬ 
fair  schemes.  We  are  always  glad  to 
be  of  help  to  our  readers. 


I  forgot  to  enclose  a  stamp  when  I 
wrote  you  for  the  first  time,  so  here 
are  two  extra  in  gratitude.  When  I 
think  what  your  paper  has  meant  to 
us  through  the  years,  that  is  but  a 
grain  of  sand.  Anyway,  thank  you 
again.  h.  s.  h. 

Massachusetts 

Our  postage  bill  is  high  and  the 
stamps  are  acceptable,  also  very 
much  appreciated.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  thoughtful  in  sending 
them  and  we  thank  them  for  their 
courtesy. 

THE  RURAL  YORKER 
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Yes.. .and  you  may  save  up  to  30%! 


Just  as  important  as  a  mechanical  check-up  of  your  car- 
Nationwide’s  free  check-up  on  your  car  insurance!  For 
instance,  you  may  be  paying  more  than  necessary  for  the 
coverages  you  need.  And  your  individual  requirements 
may  be  considerably  different  from  your  neighbor’s.  But 
you  can’t  know  what  you’re  missing-in  protection ,  in 
savings— until  you  compare  your  present  policy... point 


by  point,  dollar  for  dollar. .  .with  the  liberalized  features 
of  Nationwide  auto  insurance  ! 

In  many  areas,  Nationwide’s  rates  are  15%  to  30% 
lower  than  those  charged  for  similar  coverages  by  most 
other  companies.  So  call  your  nearby  Nationwide  agent 
—he’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Chances  are  he  can 
improve  your  protection  and  save  you  money,  too. 


A  FEW  NATIONWIDE  “PLUSES" 

With  Nationwide  you  also  enjoy  fast,  friendly  claim 
service  and  the  latest  in  modern  customer  services: 

DRIVE>IN  CLAIM  SERVlCE*-on-the-spot  settlements. 

illustrated  POLICIES— clear,  easy  to  understand. 

PACKAGE  PLANS— all-in-one  policies  prevent 
costly  over-lapping. 

advisory  committees— keep  management  in 
touch  with  policyholder  needs. 

■*not  available  in  every  state 


nationwide  mutual  insurance  company 

May  2,  1959 


HOME  OFFICE:  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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PRE-SEASON  MONEY-SAVING  OFFER 


As  your 
BULB  b 
receive 
of  healt 
tree  we 
are  maf 
ing  fast 
shady  f 
ers  eact 
ing  ear 
stock  is 
an  ide 


PRE-SEi 

BONUS 

In  addit  i 
BONUSES 
6  STAR 
BULBS 
planting 
marked 
deadline 
I  money  s 
this  bon 


TULIP  BULBS 


ORDER  NOW  —  PAY 


LATER  100  BULBS  $190 

ONLY 


end  you  get  the  TULIP  TREE  without  Paying  One  Cent  Extra! 


Tulip  Trees  thrive 
for  years.  Grow  fast 
to  heights  up  to  80 
feet  with  tulip-like 
blooms  and  dense 
green  foliage.  Beau¬ 
tify  every  lawn. 
Yours  free  of  extra 
cost  for  mailing  res¬ 
ervation  tulip  bulb 
order  now  for  fall 
delivery. 


This  time  of  the  year  everyone  who  loves  flowers  is  thrilled  with  the  glorious 
color  and  graceful  beauty  of  Tulips  in  bloom.  And  what  better  way  to  assure 
yourself  of  a  gorgeous  display  right  in  your  own  garden  than  to  plan  ahead 
and  place  your  reservation  order  now  at  these  low,  money-saving  prices.  Tulip 
bulbs  must  be  planted  in  the  fall.  They  bloom  in  the  spring  and  many  years 
thereafter.  No  need  to  dig  them  up  every  year  —  just  let  them  stay.  You  pay 
nothing,  until  delivered  to  your  door  in  time  for  fall  planting.  These  are  healthy,  hardy,  medium 
size  planting  stock  bulbs  averaging  2V2-S  inches  circumference  —  imported  from  the  fertile  fields  of 
Denmark  at  the  low,  low  price  of  $1.98  for  100  bulbs  —  less  than  2c  each.  Given  proper  soil,  care 
and  with  normal  growing  conditions  they  should  develop  into  larger  size  bulbs  the  first  year’s  planting. 

They  come  to  you  in  a  rainbow  mix  assortment  of  flaming  colors.  Many  have  already 
bloomed  in  the  field  this  very  spring.  Full  planting  instructions  included.  Nearly  11 
million  customers  have  purchased  garden  stock  from  us  and  we  give  the  same  guaran¬ 
tee  as  we  have  in  the  past  —  you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  many  blooms  the  first 
season,  the  normal  bloom  the  second  season  and  5  years  thereafter  or  replacement 
free.  So  place  your  reservation  order  now  and  be  assured  of  delivery  in  time  for  FALL 
planting.  You  get  a  genuine  $1  value  Tulip  Tree  already  1  to  2  feet  tall  free  of  extra 
cost  with  your  tulip  bulbs  for  fall  planting.  While  planning  your  fall  garden  check 
the  wonderful  selections  of  other  fall  planting  items  in  the  coupon  below  and  take 
advantage  of  the  many  money-saving  pre-season  combination  offers. 
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OF  EXTRA 
_  CHARGE 

iY  GROWN  CERTIFIED  HEAI-THY 

LIP  TREE  (Liriodendron) 

bonus  for  ordering  any  of^heTL  wi[1 

jargain  offers  in  the  same"  variety 

free  of  extra i  cost .  ttw  ^  tuLp 
■hsyenWreeguUr°ly  g^^ofte^grow- 

fW*4“S 

•ly  summer  Nursery  K  2  feet  tall. 

u  s 

S^i'e^ecS' :kS r  ‘harCinenS-  Mail 
.  today. 


ORDER  NOW- 

send  no  money 

FREfoI  «t»“1/S,g"n1?atkpo.ijrf 

”o"‘a  ft^ioNUSTOUPON  bSow. 
Be  sure  to  reaa  me 


ASON  |  famous  guarantee  pb  aU  items  p  R;  i 

ADDED  1  ,  If  you  are  dissafcEedo»‘»  i/hin  10  flays  for  pu  , 

r&rsrjssi  i  '  sss^fS. vour  > 
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saving  offer.  Check  ,  SI  'difference  in  cash.  »  _ _ I 

ius  in  coupon.  j  undersold  _ _ _ _ 

preTs;ason1Ip'oY;HeVuUP° BULBS  .  , 

(9-10  cm)  m  The  opening  “OW  “feathered  a£“ch  unusual, 

amazing  low  P»ce  lth  petals  l°°se$  n  aU  on  ea  may  pay 

snd  b;  :;;RA  cost. 

SS®*? tX  »'»r‘j,e,THmTUL.P  TREE  FREE  OF  EX 

“  FOR  ;nxK1Y  Dept.  RT-154T)  Grand  Rapids  M1^*. 

IGAN  BULB  COMPANY. 


MAIL  THIS  TULIP  TREE  BONUS  COUPON 


MICHIGAN  BULB  COMPANY,  Dept.  RT-1547 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Please  send  orders  checked  below  in  plenty  of  time  for  regular  fall  planting. 

I  will  pay  through  postman  amount  of  order  plus  C  O.D.  postage  on  guarantee 
I  may  return  in  10  days  for  full  refund  of  the  purchase  price  if  I  am  not 
satisfied. 

□  100  Imported  Denmark  Tulip  Bulbs  described  above  plus  BONUS  TULIPS1  g3 

. .  t.  70 

□  200  Tulip  Bulbs  plus  2  Tulip  Trees  . . . 

□  25  Imported  Holland  PARROT  TULIPS  as  described  Brilliant  red, 

yellow  and  green  all  on  each  flower.  Plus  BONUS  TULIP  TREE  - s“9a 

□  50  PARROT  TULIPS  plus  2  Tulip  Trees  . $3'79 

□  50  Imp.  Denmark  Planting  stock  TULIP  BULBS  —  Rainbow  mixture 
of  reds,  yellows,  whites,  pinks,  blues,  dark  shades,  etc.,  as  available 

(3  inches  circumference)  Plus  TULIP  TREE  BONUS  . . . 31-98 

□  50  IMPORTED  HOLLAND  TULIP  BULBS.  (Our  largest  size  averaging 
4  inches  circumference)  Rainbow  mixed  colors.  Plus  TULIP  TREE 
25  IMPORTED  HOLLAND  TULIP  BULBS.  Late  blooming  TALL 
varieties.  (4  inches  circumference).  Rainbow  mixed  colors.  Plus  qa 

TULIP  TREE  bonus  . . 

6  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  (14-15  cm)  —  pink,  yellow,  blue  and  white 

mixture  . 

25  Holland  Crocus  Bulbs  (7-8  cm)  First  flower  of  spring.  Yellow, 

blue  and  white  mixture  . . . 

50  Holland  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  (6-7  cm)  beautiful  in  early  spring. 

Mixed  blue,  yellow,  white  . . ®  ' 

50  Holland  Snowdrops  (4-5  cm),  one  of  springs  first  flowers  - ......$198 

10  Holland  Daffodil  Bulbs.  (14-16  cm).  Imported.  Rich  yellow  varieties  $1-99 

25  Dutch  Iris  Reticulata  (5-6  cm)  Showy.  Great  favorites  . $1.97 

6  Holland  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  BULBS,  at  left  (6-7  cm).  ,-UARr.F 
Bonus  if  order  is  mailed  by  June  30  .  NO  CHArsu 


□ 


□ 


□ 

O 


$1.49 

$1.98 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


. . .  ZONE .  STATE. 

- USE  THIS  BONUS  COUPON 


□ 


□ 


If  you  order  2  or  more  items  you  will  receive  BONUSES  as  described  below 
if  you  enclose  this  coupon  with  your  order. 

2  ITEMS  ORDERED.  Send  12  DUTCH  MUSCARI  BULBS  (6-7  cm)  glorious 
rich  blue  blooms. 

3  ITEMS  ORDERED.  In  addition  to  the  12  DUTCH  MUSCARI  BULBS  also 
send  6  Imported  Holland  GLOR Y-OF-TH E-SN OW  BULBS  (4-5  cm).  Feature 
small  sky  blue  blooms  early  spring. 

ORDERS  TOTALING  $7.00  OR  MORE.  In  addition  to  the  12  DUTCH 
MUSCARI  BULBS  and  6  GLO  R  Y- O  F-TH  E-SN  O  W  BULBS  also  send  12 
Holland  “Squill"  BULBS  (6  cm),  Scilla  Sibirica.  Star-like  flowers  of  noa- 
ding  deep  sky  blue  with  3  to  4  flowers  on  each  wiry  4  to  6  stem  m 
early  spring.  _ j 


FOR  FALL  TALL,  EARLY  BLOOMING 

PLANTING..  TULIP  TREE 


Regular  $1  SELLER  -  Already  1  to  2  Feet  Tall  —  For  Fall  Planting 

GIVEN  FREE  OF  EXTRA  COST  WITH  TULIP  BULB  ORDERS 


LIBRARY 
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Success  with  Soybeans 

A  20th  Century  " miracle  crop ,  ”  they 
promise  more  feed  and  farm  profit. 

By  JOHN  L.  GERWIG 


OUT  of  ancient  Oriental  history  to 
modern  American  farming  and  on 
toward  an  even  greater  world  to¬ 
morrow  winds  the  long  trail  of  the 
soybean.  As  far  back  as  3800  B.C.,  a  Chinese 
emperor  described  over  300  medical  remedies 
made  from  this  golden  bean.  But  the  soybean 
is  also  truly  a  20th  Century  crop.  It  is  a  major 
source  of  high  quality  vegetable  oil  meal  and 
protein  feed.  The  protein  content  of  the  whole 
bean  runs  from  40  to  44  per  cent,  the  oil  from 
20  to  22  per  cent. 


day  length  is  not  reached  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
until  July  20.  The  resultant  delay  in  blooming 
and  maturing  there  means  that  the  variety  does 
not  ripen  before  frost.  At  Urbana,  Clark  is  a 
full-season  variety;  at  St.  Paul,  it  is  unadapted. 
Soybean  varieties  are  adapted  to  narrow  belts 
of  latitude.  Recommendations  for  date  of  plant¬ 
ing  are  usually  based  on  the  best  date  to  plant 
full-season  varieties,  i.  e.,  those  that  will  utilize 
the  full  growing  season  and  ripen  just  before 
the  normal  frost  date.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommends  May  15-June  1  for  the 
northern  states,  May  10  to  June  5  for  the 
central.  Soil  temperature  should  be  up  to  65 
degrees. 


The  Soybean  Situation 

The  United  States  soybean  crop  has  in¬ 
creased  100-fold  in  the  past  25  years.  To¬ 
taling  574  million  bushels  in  1958,  it  is 
expected  to  increase  again  this  year.  De¬ 
mand  for  its  oil  and  protein  have  been 
very  high,  and  they  are  expected  to  rise. 
The  Government  has  stimulated  produc¬ 
tion  of  soybeans  by  so-called  permissive 
price  support.  The  market  price  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  be  as  high  or  higher,  however. 

In  view  of  its  scarcity  of  processing 
mills,  the  Northeast  is  surplus  producer 
of  soybeans.  Most  of  the  Delmarva  crop 
is  shipped  to  the  Midwest  for  extraction 
of  oil  and  grinding,  and  then  return  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  broiler  industry. 

But  results  with  simple  ground  soy¬ 
beans  have  proved  promising  for  poultry, 
and  their  processing  is  much  simpler.  If 
use  of  ground  soybeans  proves  finally 
feasible  for  poultry  and  livestock  feed 
purposes,  the  Northeast  will  be  more  self- 
sufficient  in  farming. 


Production,  Price  and  Varieties 

AS  a  cash  crop,  soybeans  are,  it  is  true, 
generally  considered  less  profitable  than 
corn  on  land  that  will  grow  good  corn.  But  too 
often  soybeans  have  been  confined  to  poor 
fields;  they  have  not  been  always  given  a  good 
chance.  Last  year,  however,  40-bushel-per-acre 
yields  were  reported  from  several  northeast 
areas,  and  New  Jersey’s  25-bushel  state  aver¬ 
age  was  the  highest  on  record.  In  the  Midwest, 
60-bushel  yields  have  been  recorded,  with  75 
bushels  now  the  per-acre  goal.  The  price  in 
recent  years  has  averaged  around  $2.00  per 
bushel. 

Clark,  Lincoln  and  Hawkeye  varieties  are 
recommended  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Black  Hawk,  a  shorter  season  variety, 
is  recommended  for  northern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Wabash,  Ogden,  Hood,  Hawk- 
eye,  Dorman  and  S-100  are  suggested  for  the 
Delmarva  area. 

Never  plant  seed  that  has  not  been  tested 
for  germination.  In  home-grown  soybeans, 
probe  several  places  through  the  bin  and  be 
certain  to  sample  corners  and  the  center.  Or 
collect  a  sample  by  taking  only  a  small  amount 
every  few  minutes  as  the  seed  comes  from 
cleaning  equipment.  Mix  the  seed  thoroughly 
and  select  a  two-pound  sample  for  testing  at 
the  laboratory. 

Soybeans  Are  Sensitive  to  Light 

THE  time  of  blooming  and  maturity  of  soy¬ 
beans  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
length  of  day.  This  phenomenon,  common  to 
many  types  of  plants,  is  called  photoperiodism, 
indicating  a  reaction  of  plants  to  periods  of 
light.  Since  soybean  varieties  bloom  only  when 
the  day  shortens  to  a  critical  value  for  the  va¬ 
riety,  soybeans  are  often  called  short-day 
plants.  Their  response  to  day  length  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  their  production. 

One  well-known  example  of  this  response  is 
in  the  delay  in  date  of  blooming  and  maturing 
of  a  soybean  variety  as  it  is  moved  north.  For 
example,  the  soybean  variety,  Clark,  blooms 
at  Urbana,  Ill.,  only  around  July  1  when  the 
day  length  has  decreased  to  16V4  hours.  This 


How  to  Plant 

PLANTING  beans  in  rows,  provided  these 
are  properly  spaced,  has  several  advan¬ 
tages.  Yields  are  as  high  or  higher  than  those 
from  solid  plantings,  it  takes  less  seed,  weeds 
are  less  of  a  problem  and  you  can  combine 
earlier,  faster  and  cleaner.  Your  rows  should 
be  close  together — 21  to  28  inches  appears  best. 
When  the  rows  are  more  than  28  inches,  acre 
yields  start  to  go  down. 

Plant  heavy  enough,  too;  a  bean  every  inch 
in  the  row  is  good.  This  means  45  to  75  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  depending  upon  row  width. 
But  don’t  plant  too  heavily.  Lodging  may  become 
a  problem.  Be  sure  to  inoculate  the  soybean 
seed;  the  species  is  a  legume  and  needs  good 
nodulation. 

Weeds  can  take  a  real  toll  on  soybean  yields. 
They  compete  for  soil  moisture  and  nutrients, 
and  they  interfere  at  harvest  time.  The  best 
time  to  control  them  is  before  planting.  Plow 
early  and  disk  frequently  to  destroy  weed  seed. 
After  planting,  beans  can  be  weeded  with  the 
rotary  hoe  up  until  they  are  two  inches  or  so 
tall.  Then  cultivate.  Pre-emergence  weed  con¬ 
trol  with  dinitro  ( Sinox  PE  or  Premerge )  also 
is  recommended.  Dinitro  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  four  and  one-half  pounds  per  acre  in  10  or 
more  gallons  of  solution  is  suggested.  It  is 
most  effective  on  well  prepared  seed  beds.  Ap¬ 
ply  two  to  three  days  after  planting,  but  prior 
to  emergence  of  the  beans.  This  treatment  will 
normally  control  weeds  for  four  to  six  weeks. 
Do  not  disturb  soil  during  this  four-  to  six-week 
period.  Eptam,  Vegadex  and  Randox  have  also 
been  recommended. 

Lime  and  Fertilize  Properly 

FARMERS  in  potato  counties  have  learned 
that  lime  is  a  must  for  high  soybean  yields. 
In  fact,  lime  alone  on  acid  soils  has  increased 
yields  by  one-third  or  more.  Soybeans  like  high 
fertility,  but  do  not  respond  as  well  as  other 
crops  to  direct  application  of  high  rates  of 
mineral  fertilizer.  That  is  why  beans  grown  in 
rotation  with  other  highly  fertilized  crops  do 


so  well.  However,  under  average  conditions, 
applications  of  400  to  600  pounds  per  acre  of 
5-10-10  have  been  profitable.  But  be  sure  to 
apply  amounts  over  200  pounds  per  acre  before 
planting  or  you  may  end  up  with  serious  seed 
injury  and  poor  stands. 

Soybeans  for  Forage 

SOYBEANS  and  Sudan  grass  or  sorghum  are 
a  good  annual  silage  and  green-chop  crop. 
They  produce  high  yields  with  high  protein 
content  while  Withstanding  considerable  heat 
and  drought.  Yields  of  10  tons  per  acre  are 
common;  20  tons  can  be  expected  where  fer¬ 
tility  and  moisture  are  adequate.  Prepare  the 
soil  the  same  as  for  corn,  and  plant  about  the 
same  time.  Some  400  to  800  pounds  of  8-8-8 
fertilizer  are  recommended.  All  that  above  200 
pounds  should  be  plowed  down  or  disked  in; 
soybeans  are  very  sensitive  to  fertilizer  burn, 
and  their  inoculum  may  be  damaged,  too.  The 
recommended  mixture  is  one  and  a  half  bushels 
of  soybeans  with  20  pounds  of  sorghum,  or  one 
bushel  of  soybeans  with  10  pounds  of  sudan 
grass.  Harvest  the  mixture  for  silage  or  green 
feed  when  seeds  are  forming. 

Soybeans  as  a  Soil  Improver 

SOYBEANS  are  also  valuable  soil  improvers. 

Taken  for  silage  they  leave  little  residue, 
but  combined  their  stems  supply  humus  and 
some  nutrients.  They  are  best  completely 
plowed  under,  however.  Do  not  let  them  be¬ 
come  mature  for  this  purpose;  tender  plant 
tissue  decays  more  rapidly  and  takes  less 
moisture.  Plow  them  down  about  blossom  time. 

Among  the  mills  accepting  soybeans  are: 
Southern  States  Co-op.,  Seaford,  Del.;  Town¬ 
sends  Inc.,  Millsboro,  Del.;  Cargill  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Davis  Milling  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.;  and 
Suffolk  Oil  Mill,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Soybeans  are  no  longer  the  mistreated  crop 
stepchild  they  once  were.  Little  by  little  they 
are  taking  their  place  along  side  corn.  Soybean 
acreages  and  yields  are  going  up.  As  more 
farmers  learn  that  this  crop  can  be  adapted 
to  their  farming  practices,  profits  and  acreages 
will  show  increases  for  many  years  to  come. 


A  combination  of  soybeans  and  sorghum  has  proved  its  value  as  a  silage 
crop  for  dairymen  in  the  Northeast. 

Z 


Soybeans  are  being  grown  profitably  for  feed  and  cash  by  farmers 
throughout  the  entire  nation. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


You  do  not  tell  how  much  hay  or 
silage  you  feed,  or  the  average  daily 
production  of  your  herd,  so  one  can 
only  guess  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
lower  production. 

Last  year  you  fed  about  40  pounds 
of  apple  pomace  and  23  pounds  wet 
of  brewers  grains  per  cow  per  day. 
You  also  report  about  2.5  pounds  of 
grain  per  cow  per  day.  This  is  a  very 
small  grain  allowance,  if  all  the  cows 
were  milking,  even  with  the  silage 
and  hay. 

This  year  you  have  fed  the  same 
2.5  of  grain  per  day,  but  no  wet 
brewers  grains.  Twenty-three  pounds 
of  brewers  grains  are  equal  to  about 
four  pounds  of  dried  grains;  from 
them,  you  could  expect  eight  to  12 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  You  ex¬ 
pected  that  corn  silage  fed  heavily 
would  make  up  -for  the  brewers 
grains.  But  it  apparently  did  not  do 
so  or  else  your  hay  is  not  as  good 
as  in  1957.  Cows  tend  to  adjust  their 
production  to  their  feed  supply. 

Feeding  the  apple  pomace  or  pulp 
should  not  adversely  affect  your  cows. 
It  is  a  good  feed  nearly  equal  to  corn 
silage  in  nutritional  value.  It  is  worth 
buying  if  the  price  per  ton  is  less 
than  what  silage  costs  to  make.  The 
main  difference  between  wet  and 
dried  brewers  grains  is  the  water 
content.  Both  are  good  feeds,  too.  Wet 
brewers  grains  are  assumed  also  to 
have  about  the  same  feeding  value 
as  corn  silage.  Your  mistake  probably 
is  that  you  stopped  feeding  them. 
The  protein  part  of  your  cows’  ration 
seems  short. 


2  x  Milk  Champion ! 


View  of  Dawnvale  Farm,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

Home  of  New  Record  Holder 


"We  chose  Wayne  Test  Cow  because  it  was 
the  feed  she  ate  the  best,"  says  owner 
Paul  Schintzius,  New  York  Dairyman. 


LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 


Brewers  Grains  Out,  and  the 
Cows  Go  Down 

Last  year  I  fed  wet  apple  pomace, 
and  my  60  cows  did  good  all  Winter. 
Every  week  from  September  through 
April,  I  fed  an  eight-ton  load.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  cows  got  seven  tons  of 
wet  brewers  grains  every  week,  plus 
a  half  ton  of  18-per-cent  dairy  grain 
and  about  all  the  good  hay  and  corn 
silage  they  could  eat. 

This  year,  I  cut  out  the  brewers 
grains  because  of  the  wonderful  corn 
silage  I  have,  and  the  cows  are  sim¬ 
ply  not  milking.  The  corn  was  loaded 
with  big  ears,  and  I  thought  I  could 
save  some  money  on  the  brewers 
grains.  They  are  still  getting  the  half 
ton  of  grain  per  week,  too,  and  plenty 
of  good  hay. 

Do  you  thing  that  cutting  out  the 
brewers  grains  is  the  cause  of  the 
low  production?  If  I  feed  them  again, 
should  I  feed  wet  or  dried?  a.  k. 


the  dry  basis,  per  day. 

Ground  beans  are  somewhat  un¬ 
palatable  and  cannot  constitute  more 
than  15  to  20  per  cent  of  any  ration 
for  beef  cattle. 


Home-made  Bone  Meal? 

An  ex-mink  rancher  has  given  me 
a  bone  crusher  and  my  brother-in- 
law  butcher  has  offered  me  all  the 
green  beef  bones  I  want.  Would 
these  have  any  value  as  a  feed  sup¬ 
plement  fed  raw?  Maybe  I  could 
sterilize  them  adequately  in  a  gar¬ 
bage  cooker.  c.  e.  j. 


Green  bone  meal  makes  a  satis¬ 
factory  fertilizer  if  plowed  under 
or  covered  so  that  animals  cannot 
eat  it.  But  for  livestock  feeding  we 
recommend  steamed  or  cooked  bone 
meal. 

Since  you  have  a  garbage  cooker, 
however,  you  could  undoubtedly 
process  the  raw  bone  meal  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Let  the  material  boil  for  quite 
a  bit  of  time  so  that  all  organisms 
and  spores  are  killed. 

The  amount  to  use  of  this  cooked 
material  should  be  proportional  to 
steamed  bone  meal  on  a  wet  to  dry 
basis.  The  raw  bone  meal  would  lose 
very  little  of  dry  matter  in  the  cook¬ 
ing;  it  would  pick  up  some  water. 

I  am  sure  that  you  could  make  the 
necessary  additions  to  any  ration.  But 
I  would  caution  you  not  to  add 
much  of  this  wet  material  to  a  ration 
and  keep  it  around  long.  In  warm 
weather,  mold  might  develop. 


B.  Bell 

ARTIFICIAL  TRIPLETS 

The  little  Guernsey  bull  and  two 
heifers  at  Robert  Oliver’s  dairy  farm 
in  Pine  Grove,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y., 
were  sired  by  Curtiss  Candy  Fabron. 

Frankly,  I  think  you  would  be  just 
as  well  off  to  buy  the  steamed  bone 
meal  you  need  for  your  dairy  rations 

R.  Albrectsen 


New  National  All-Breed 


Uncooked  Beans  for 
Beef  Cattle  and  Swine 

I  have  about  three  tons  of  low- 
germination  bean  seed.  They  are 
Red  Valentines.  Is  there  anyway  I 
can  use  them  to  feed  beef  cattle  or 
swine?  p.  d.  p. 

You  may  use  the  red  kidney  beans 
for  feed  for  swine  or  beef  cattle  in 
limited  ways.  Beans  should  be  cooked 
for  swine,  particularly  when  some 
protein  supplement  such  as  tankage 
is  fed  with  them.  It  would  also  be 
desirable  to  feed  some  corn  with  the 
heans  to  make  most  efficient  use  of 
them. 

You  would  probably  find  that  beef 
cattle  would  balk  at  a  ration  that 
contained  more  than  20  per  cent 
uncooked  beans.  If  you  cooked  the 
heans,  you  probably  could  get  the 
animals  to  eat  eight  to  10  lbs.,  on 
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Wayne- fed  Holstein  milked  twice  daily 
produced  38,672  lbs.  of  milk  on  official  H.I.R.  365-day  test. 


Yes,  Elsie  really  topped  the  old  record  Jan. 
26,  1959— by  over  3,100  lbs.  King  View  Francy 
Allegra  3393541  (VG),  (Elsie’s  registered 
name),  owned  by  Paul  J.  Schintzius,  South 
Wales,  N.  Y.,  was  in  her  fourth  lactation  in 
excess  of  25,000  lbs.  when  she  set  the  all-time 
record.  In  fact,  this  10-year-old  cow's  total 
production  now  stands  at  161,882  lbs. 

Mr.  Schintzius  says  "I  fed  Wayne  Test  Cow 
and  Wayne  Sweet  Bulky.  Other  than  beet  pulp 
and  rolled  oats  in  place  of  silage,  Elsie  re¬ 
ceived  no  pampering.  She  was  even  on 
pasture  with  the  rest  of  my  herd  last  sum¬ 
mer."  The  Schintzius  herd  of  28  cows  aver¬ 
aged  17,401  lbs.  milk  and  634  lbs.  fat  last  year. 


Results  like  these  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
Wayne  Dairy  Feeds  to  bring  out  the  full  bred- 
in  potential  of  your  dairy  herd.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  throughout  the  country  consistently 
show  profitable  production  year  after  year  on 
Wayne  Dairy  feeds.  Wayne  Research  has 
produced  dairy  feeds  that  have  the  look 
dairymen  like  and  provide  the  nutrition,  feed 
efficiency,  palatability  and  ease  of  handling 
that  really  boosts  profits. 

Start  increasing  your  milk  dollars  now  by 
learning  all  the  facts  from  your  Wayne  feed 
dealer.  He’ll  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  all- 
new  Wayne  Dairy  Feeds . . . designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  dairymanl 


MEET  THE  NEW  REQUIREMENTS  OF  DAIRYMEN 


ALLI  ED  M I LLS,  INC.  •  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds. . .  Today  / .  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  III.  •  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1.  Ind. 
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Distributed  by: 


FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 
WILLARD  HOWLAND,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
ROBERT  MERRILL,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


FISHER  '59' 
REELBAR  HAY  TEDDER 


DTA  DRIVE  Designed  for  gentle  fluff- 
*  1  v  I^IYI  ▼  t  ing  of  hay  in  swath 

or  windrow.  Aerate  your  hay  for  complete 
drying  by  sun  and  air.  Tedder  with  the 
Fisher  “59” — exclusive  four  dual  tine  reel- 
bars  and  enclosed  roller  chain  action.  Ideal 
companion  to  hay  conditioner. 

Manuf’d  — 


FISHER  ENGINEERING, 
Rockland,  Maine 


distributed  by  — 

New  England  — 

Moulton  &  Goodwin,  Inc. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H, 

New  York  State  — 
Uebler’s,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Penna.  &  New  Jersey  — 
Wayne  R.  Wyant, 

New  Bethlehem,  Pa 


TRY 

TOX-I-TON 

AMERICA’S  NO.  1  DRENCH 

IT’S  NEW  —  IT’S  DIFFERENT  — 
IT’S  SUPERIOR 

A  new  scientific  discovery  that  will  combat 
the  internal  parasites  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
Easy  to  give  and  the  cost  is  low  but  the 
results  fantastic. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  testimonials. 
MATTINGLY  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  INC. 
61  ANGELICA  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS  7,  MO. 

Manufactured  by  the  Right  Weight  Co. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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World  Famous  SUN-MASTR 

ROTARY  MOWERS 

Make  You  Money! 
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PATENTED  KUB-KLIPPER 

46"  ROTARY  MOWER 
for  FARMALL  CUB 
IH-LO-BOY 
AC  “G”  &  “B”  M-H 
PONY-PACER 

MOWS 
CUTS 
SHREDS 

Investigate  this  great  work  and  money- 
saver.  Mows  grass,  cuts  weeds,  shreds 
leaves.  Field  tested  and  proved  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Fully  guaranteed!  Safe,* 
easy,  quick  way  to  mow.  Also  LARGER 
Models  for  ALL  FARM  TRACTORS. 
SHRED  Stalks  and  Stubble.  MOW  Weeds 
and  Brush  up  to  3  inches  diameter. 

Write  For  New  Free  8  Page  Folder 
SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  Olathe,  Kans. 
Mfgrs.  or  EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station,  Syracuse. 

<fcimEVER 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


“7E 

£3 
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Speeds  Handling — 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MF6.  CO. 

BOX  3962  MORTON,  ILL. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  fur  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6  00  per  a  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


ALWAYS  FRESH  WATER  -  AUTOMATICAUY! 

"DAISY  HOG  WATERERS 

.  constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  .  .  . 
gain  faster  on  less  feed!  Models  for  barrel 
tank  or  pressure  system.  Heater  attachment  for 
winter.  See  your  dealer  or  send  for  FREE  litera¬ 
ture  and  surprising  low  prices. 

QUINN  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS,  Dept.  245,  Boone, 
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Keep  the  Cows  on  Their  Feet 


Spring  is  the  favorite  time  for 
foot  rot  to  gain  a  foothold  in  cattle 
and  sheep.  Damp,  muddy  pastures 
and  feedlots  are  breeding  places  for 
Actinomyces  necrophorus,  believed  to 
be  the  organism  that  causes  this  wide¬ 
spread  disease.  Foot  rot  is  not  often 
fatal,  but  it  causes  severe  lameness. 
Complications  such  as  abscesses  and 
gangrene  may  also  develop.  Affected 
cows  usually  go  ’way  down  in  milk 
or  stop  secretion  entirely.  Foot  rot 
makes  cows  practically  useless  for 
days  and  for  weeks,  and  they  require 
much  special  care  and  attention. 

How  Foot  Rot  Starts 

Many  cases  start  when  animals 
bruise  their  feet  on  rutted  lanes  and 
rocky  ground.  The  soft  tissue  be¬ 
tween  claws  or  on  the  heels  of  the 
hoof  is  broken,  and  soil  bacteria 
enter.  In  sheep  and  goats,  bacteria 
also  enter  the  duct  of  the  oil  gland 
in  the  cleft  between  the  claws.  The 
disease  spreads  around  and  under 
the  horny  tissue,  causing  it  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  flesh.  A  gray,  cheesy 
material  with  an  offensive  odor  forms 
on  infected  surfaces.  If  the  deep 
tissues  around  the  infected  hoof  are 
penetrated,  the  disease  may  spread 
further  and  involve  the  bones  and 
joints  above  the  foot.  A  marked  and 
rapid  loss  of  weight  occurs.  Milk 
flow  ceases. 

When  infected  animals  walk  on  wet 
ground,  they  contaminate  the  soil 
further.  In  this  way,  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  even  more  active  as  a  cause  of 
foot  rot  by  infecting  healthy  cattle 
with  specifically  virulent  organisms. 

Tips  on  Prevention 

Prevention  of  foot  rot  is  easier  and 
cheaper  than  cure.  Here  are  some 
tips  on  it: 

1.  Avoid  muddy  lots  and  yards; 
clear  rocks  and  stones  out  of  lanes. 
It  is  good  practice  to  scrape  off  the 
top  inch  of  soil  in  feedlots  and  lanes 
once  a  year,  too.  This  is  where  foot- 
rot  bacteria  grow. 


2.  At  first  sign  of  lameness,  have 
your  veterinarian  check  not  just  the 
lame  animals  but  the  entire  herd  or 
flock.  The  incipient  foot  rot  often 
found  in  animals  that  walk  soundly 
can  then  be  arrested  promptly. 

3.  Keep  the  herd  or  flock  away 
from  infected  animals  and  premises. 
Isolate  infected  animals  quickly. 

4.  Consider  adding  oral  iodide  to 
the  feed.  Tests  show  that  cattle  and 
sheep  exposed  to  foot  rot,  but  not 
yet  infected,  resist  the  disease  when 
put  on  oral  iodide.  A  new  form  of 
this  compound,  Paladide,  has  no  of¬ 
fensive  taste  or  odor,  and  is  readily 
eaten  in  feed  by  animals.  The  anti¬ 
biotics  may  also  be  of  real  aid.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  foot  rot  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  including  Aureomycin 
in  cattle  feeds. 

If  Foot  Rot  Breaks  Out 

Should  foot  rot  break  out,  it  is  wise 
to  take  these  actions: 

1.  Call  your  veterinarian.  He  may 
put  the  animals  on  oral  iodide  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  He  will  in¬ 
spect  every  animal  and  treat  infected 
cases.  The  antibiotics  and  sulfas  are 
often  effective  both  injected  and 
orally. 

2.  Trim  away  the  horn  and  dis¬ 
eased  tisssues,  particularly  in  sheep. 
In  both  cattle  and  sheep,  the  veterin¬ 
arian  may  best  perform  this  surgery. 

3.  Provide  a  medicated  foot  bath. 
There  are  troughs  and  boots  for  this; 
a  burlap  bag  may  also  be  used.  Use 
hot  water,  plus  medication  and  disin¬ 
fectant. 

4.  Move  the  animals  to  clean 
ground  and  scrape  old  yards. 

5.  Provide  balanced  rations  with 
particular  attention  to  vitamin  A  to 
combat  predisposing  factors. 

After  a  foot-rot  outbreak  has  been 
brought  under  control,  periodic  in¬ 
spection  of  the  animal’s  feet  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
infection  has  cleared  up.  Further 
treatment  may  be  necessary.  Good 
prevention  practices  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  constantly. 


A  True  Cow  Tale 

Dairyman  O.  H.  Franklin’s  farm 
near  Newfoundland,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa., 
lies  along  the  banks  of  Wallenpau- 
pack  Creek,  which  drains  about  227 
square  miles  of  the  Lackawaxen 
River  Watershed.  The  creek  joins 
the  Lackawaxen  at  Hawley  above 
Lake  Wallenpaupack, 

Because  the  dam  was  thought  to 
end  the  flood  potentials  of  the  stream, 
Farmer  Franklin,  who  also  raises 
hogs  and  general  farm  crops,  was 
not  alarmed  when  a  recent  storm 
started  pouring  a  deluge  of  rain  on 
his  farm  and  the  watershed  above  it; 
his  cows  and  hogs  seemed  safe 
enough.  The  cows,  high  and  dry  in 
their  stanchions,  chewed  their  cuds 
contentedly,  and  the  pigs  in  their 
pens  grunted  as  usual.  But  the  heavy 
downpour  continued  until  the  Wal¬ 
lenpaupack  flowed  out  of  its  banks, 
up  over  Franklin’s  fields,  and  finally 
into  his  barn. 

As  the  water  rose,  the  pigs  floated 


and  swam  over  the  sides  of  their 
pens  and  out  of  the  barn.  Most  of 
them  were  rescued  later  on  high 
ground. 

The  cows  were  held  fast  by  their 
stanchions,  however,  and  could  not 
escape.  The  water  rose  over  the  backs 
and  heads  of  the  herd  almost  to  the 
ceiling  of  their  stable. 

But  they  did  not  drown. 

When  Franklin  was  able  to  get 
through  the  flood  waters  around  the 
barn  to  the  cow  stable,  all  he  could 
see  was  a  row  of  cow  noses  sticking 
out  of  the  water.  Somehow,  every 
cow  except  one  had  managed  to  get 
a  front  foot  onto  the  drinking  cup 
attached  to  the  front  of  each  stall. 
The  cows  raised  their  front  quarters 
about  two  feet  off  the  floor  just 
enough  to  keep  their  nose  above  the 
water  and  be  able  to  breathe.  So 
these  “dumb”  animals  of  Farmer 
Franklin  escaped  a  watery  end. 

Dean  Haag 
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Properly  balanced 
dairy  rations  keep 
butterfat  test  high 

Feeding  a  well-balanced,  easily  di¬ 
gested  dairy  ration  is  usually  the 
best  way  to  keep  butterfat  test  at  a 
high  level,  say  dairy  specialists  at 
Larro  FACT  FARM,  U.  S.  A. 

A  low  fat  test  may  be  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  cows  are  being  underfed 
grain  or  "roughage.  Improper  feeding 
reduces  the  amounts  of  volatile  fatty 
acids  produced  in  the  rumen  and 
may  result  in  a  low  fat  test. 

Feeds  containing  a  high  amount 
of  fat  are  not  the  answer,  say  the 
specialists.  High  fat  content  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  high  energy 
content.  Overall  digestibility  of  a 
dairy  feed  is  much  more  important 
than  fat  content. 

That’s  why  Larro  SureMilk  rates 
high  in  digestibility.  It  contains  just 
the  amount  of  fat  needed  for  most 
profitable  production  when  fed  with 
plenty  of  high-quality  roughage  and 
grain. 

The  milk-making  power  of  the 
Larro  SureMilk  Program  has  been 
proved  time  and  time  again  in  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  herds.  In  a  recent  dra¬ 
matic  “Before  and  After”  test,  the 
Larro  SureMilk  Program  produced 
up  to  38%  more  milk  than  ordinary 
feeding  programs.  These  results  are 
are  good  indication  that  the  Larro 
SureMilk  Program  can  probably  help 
increase  your  dairy  profits,  too. 

Includes  Larromin 

Larro  Tasty-Texture  SureMilk  sup¬ 
plies  every  milk-making  nutrient  — 
including  Larromin,  General  Mills’ 
exclusive  blend  of  all  essential  min¬ 
erals  —  that  cows  need  to  produce 
to  the  limit  of  their  bred-in  ability. 

Cows  really  like  the  sweet,  natural 
taste  and  coarse,  crunchy  texture  of 
this  nutritious  dairy  feed.  Your  herd 
will  clean  it  up  slick  as  a  whistle. 
And  the  crumbly  texture  eliminates 
much  of  the  waste  and  dust  of  other 
dairy  feeds. 

In  addition  to  bringing  producing 
cows  to  their  milk-making  peak  ear¬ 
lier  and  holding  them  there  longer, 
Larro  Tasty-Texture  SureMilk  is  per¬ 
fect  for  growing  out  young  heifers. 
It  speeds  their  development  and  gets 
them  ready  for  the  milking  line 
sooner. 

Benefit  now  from  more  than  46 
years  of  General  Mills  dairy  research 
by  feeding  performance-tested  Larro 
dairy  feeds.  First  chance  you  get,  see 
your  Larro  feed  supplier  for  full  de¬ 
tails  on  Larro  Tasty-Texture  Sure- 
Milk.  Or  write  Feed  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  15800  W.  McNichols  Road, 
Detroit  35,  Michigan. 
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New  Manager  for 
Conn.  Bull  Ring 

The  Connecticut  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Assn,  will  have  a  new  manager 
on  June  1,  Walter  Thorp  of  Coventry, 
president,  has  announced.  He  is 
Frederick  A.  Buschner,  now  north¬ 
east  extension  representative  for 
American  Breeders  Service,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Buschner  will  replace  Jack 
Helm,  who  will  leave  on  April  30  to 
become  fieldman  for  the  Maine 
Artificial  Breeding  Assn. 

Buschner  is  a  Cornell  graduate, 
and  received  his  M.  S.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut  in 
1950.  From  December  1950  until 
August  1952,  he  was  assistant  ex¬ 
tension  dairyman  for  Connecticut. 
From  1952  to  1957,  he  was  manager 
of  the  Massachusetts  Selective  Breed¬ 
ing  Assn. 

Helm  has  been  manager  of  CABA 
since  January,  when  Paul  Heller, 
former  manager,  became  head  of  the 
New  England  Selective  Breeding 
Assn.,  the  over-all  merged  for  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  central  Vermont.  The  state  asso¬ 
ciations  retain  their  separate  head¬ 
quarters,  but  bulls  are  all  in  one  stud 
at  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  former  CABA 
headquarters.  CABA  is  now  located 
at  Rocky  Hill.  H.  K.  Street 

Massachu setts  Now 
Brucellosis-Free 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  declared  modified-certified 
brucellosis  free  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  16th 
State  to  achieve  certification;  816 
counties  in  30  other  States  have  also 
been  certified.  Not  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  all  cattle  and  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  all  herds  in 
them  are  infected  with  the  disease. 

Milk  production  in  a  badly  infec¬ 
ted  herd  often  drops  as  much  as  20 
per  cent;  calf  production  declines  as 
much  as  40  per  cent.  Brucellosis  is 
also  a  human  hazard;  contact  with 
infected  animals  or  animal  products 
can  cause  undulant  fever. 


Average  Holstein  Milk 
Production—!  3,281  Lbs. 

The  73,336  Holstein  dairy  cattle 
enrolled  in  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn.’s  official  production  testing 
programs  in  1958  averaged  13,281 
pounds  of  milk  and  489  pounds  of 
butterfat,  a  new  high.  This  is  94 
pounds  more  milk  and  three  pounds 
more  butterfat  than  the  1957  aver¬ 
ages. 

The  figures  are  2x,  305-day,  mature 
equivalents,  adopted  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1956  to  facilitate  comparisons 
between  participating  herds  and  the 
breed  average. 

Of  the  2,146  herds  included  in  the 
1958  lactation  average,  an  all-time 
high  of  874  averaged  500  pounds  or 
more  of  butterfat,  compared  to  766 
herds  in  1957. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Assn,  has 
moved  its  headquarters  from  Chicago 
to  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha  7,  Neb. 
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William  W.  Sandericker  and  Stan  Mum¬ 
mery,  Creamery  Package  MilKeeper  dealer. 
This  is  one  of  the  dairy  farms  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  original  MilKeeper  movie. 
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You,  too,  will  find  that 


DIRECT  EXPANSION  BULK  COOLING  TANKS 
give  you  more  quality  and  service  for 
the  least  money,  year  after  year 


THE 


MFG.  COMPANY 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 


Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.,  25  Ellicott  St. 

New  York  36,  N.  Y„  500  Fifth  Ave. 
Philadelphia  40,  Pa.,  4301  Rising  Sun  Ave. 


IilKHper 


Mr.  Gordon  J.  Alger 
Conesus,  New  York 

— 

- %  Bill*  FIRM  COO L1H6  TANKS  M 

\| y 

Spencer  Riley 

Scio,  New  York 

Mr.  L.  M.  Allen 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  RD 

No.  1 

Mr.  Squire  J.  Kingston 

101  Railroad  Avenue 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

Stan’s  Surge  Service 

No.  Main  Street 

Warsaw,  New  York 

Arctic  Refrigeration 

51  Otis  Street 

Batavia,  New  York 

Maulfair  Refrigeration  Svc 
Avenue  “D” 

Geneva,  New  York 

Thacher  Brothers 

RD  No.  2  -  Almond  Road' 
Homed,  New  York 

Colwell  Electric  Co. 
Chestnut  Street, 
Windsor,  New  York 

Metzgar  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

19  Mills  Street 

Franklinville,  New  York 

White’s  Farm  Supply 

Rte  No.  31 

Canastota,  New  York 

Mr.  Ronald  Ebberts 
West  Avenue 

Sardinia,  New  York 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment 

17  So.  Church  Street 
Canaseraga,  New  York 

Clifford  L.  Willey 

Oakland  Road 

Nunda,  New  York 

Farm  &  Home  Store 
53  Main  Street 
Randolph,  New  York 

Inc. 

Ricketts  Farm  Supply 

Hume,  New  York 

Mr.  Guy  A.  Winch 

RFD 

North  Java,  N. 

STOP  FRONT  END  DRAG! 


—save  gears,  engine,  tires 

Warn  Hubs  on  your  4  w.d.  free-wheel  the  front 
wheels — idle  the  front  drive  in  2-wheel  drive.  The 
engine  has  no  dead  load  to  push,  so  vehicle  has 
new  pep,  performance,  handling  ease.  Use  4  w.d. 
whenever  you  need  it — in  the  field  or  on  the  road 
—  automatically,  with  Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  by 
fingertip  controls  on  Warn  Locking  Hubs.  See  your 
dealer  today.  Models  for  all  4  w.ds.  to  U/2  tons. 

MIA  DM  M[r  Riverton  Box  G0G4-Q 

VY  Alt  ill  fflrU'VUe  Seattle  88,  Washington 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


\j  All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTOVAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle 
which  results  in  abortions  and  drop 
in  milk  production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  464-A,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  Bible 
easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for 
hours  w.thout  eye  strain.  Now,  precision 
MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX)  bring  out 
detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  Not  for  folks 
who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye. 
A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay 
only  $4.,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Or  send  $4.,  with  order,  we  ship  postpaid. 
Order  today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  193-E,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


PREPAID  -  2  for  $6.00 

$4.95  VALUE,  GOOD  MAKE  CHINO  WORK  PANTS 
WAISTS  29  to  42,  CUFFED  29  to  34  LENGTHS. 
TAN  or  GREY.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check  to: 
RIFKIN,  245  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^KOOLS 

Forage  Blowers  have 
FEATURES 


1 


The  "Jacobsen"  Flywheel  Fan 
Designed  for  Wilted  Hay. 

J  "No  Wedge"  Shred  Knives 

“•  Handle  long  cut  forage  of 
all  types. 

2  PTO  Direct  Drive 

No  Power  Loss  through  Belt 
or  Gear  Box. 

A  Three  Wheeled  Mounting 

No  Set  Up  Time  Required. 

B  Adjustable  Blower  Pipe 

No  Blower  Pipe  Elbows. 

An  Exclusive,  Unbeatable  Combination 
that  Provides  TWO  HARVESTER  CAPAC~ 
ITY  with  Minimum  Labor. 

Ask  Your  Kools  Dealer  for 
a  Demonstration. 


Distributed  by: 


Eastern  Machinery  Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 

APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


I’M  READY 
<n/)  FOR  SPRING 


You  can  be  ready  with  a 
Terramatic  Barn  Cleaner 


The  Terramatic  hydraulic  control 
unit  operates  efficiently,  regardless 
of  length  or  number  of  gutters  used. 
The  power  unit  feeds  to  all  gutter 
cylinders,  each  cylinder  operates 
one  gutter  regardless  of  length,  the 
gutter  can  be  200  ft.  long  if  desired, 
this  does  not  affect  the  cleaning 
power  of  each  paddle,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  cannot  possibly  ride  under  the 
paddles.  There  are  no  sprockets  or 
chains  to  give  you  costly  mainte¬ 
nance  or  breakage. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 

TERRE  HILL  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  1 2  7  A  New  Holland,  Pa. 


POWERPAK  Featherweight 
PORTABLE  POWER  DUSTER 

This  light  weight  low  priced  power  duster 
is  always  ready  for  any  dusting  job. 

Will  dust  2  to  3  acres  per  hour.  Complete 
dust  coverage  and  penetration.  Tested  in 
all  crops  for  more  than  6  years.  Hundreds 
in  use,  many  growers  use  several.  One  unit 
replaces  three  of  the  old  fashioned  conven¬ 
tional  hand  dusters.  One  man  does  the 
work  of  three! 

Use  the  One-Outlet  Powerpak  to  dust  fruit 
trees  and  crops  that  are  spread  over  the 
ground.  Use  the  Two-Row  Powerpak  in 
tobacco,  beans,  tomatoes,  celery,  strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  and  for  gladiola  and  flowers  of 
all  kinds. 

Ask  your  dealer  —  write  for  complete  data. 
POWERPAK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  773,  Vista,  California 


DAIRY 


Mechanization  of  barn  and  barnyard — 

Key  to  Higher  Livestock  Income 


By  KARL 

OWS,  like  people,  are  telling 
us  that  they  thrive  on  comfort 
and  care.  And  they  say  this 
even  if  we  automate  the  feeding  of 
them,  the  tending  them,  and  the 
cleaning  up  after  them. 

How  does  the  cow  tell  us  this? 
By  producing  more  milk  when  she 
is  housed  in  clean,  air-conditioned  or 
well-ventilated  quarters.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Engineer  R.  G.  Yerk,  working 
with  dairy  cows  in  the  climatic  lab¬ 
oratory  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
has  found  that  milk  production  drops 
sharply  as  the  temperature  rises 
above  75  degress  and  the  relative 
humidity  above  65  per  cent.  Here  is 
an  example  of  the  challenges  that 
are  now  in  dynamic  motion  on  the 
“out-in-front”  farms  of  our  nation. 
Farmers  are  greatly  intensifying 
their  efforts  to  mechanize  their  farm 
chores  further. 

The  Challenge  Is  with  the  Livestock 

Probably  the  greatest  challenge  we 
face  on  the  technological  front  is  to 
reduce  profitably  the  hand  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  and  care  for  livestock. 
Considering  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  labor  can  be  saved  in  the  barn 
with  less  investment  per  man  or  ani¬ 
mal  than  in  any  other  farm  opera¬ 
tion,  this  is  somewhat  surprising. 
During  the  past  20  years,  farm  labor 
rates  have  increased  fivefold  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  two-and-a-half  times  in¬ 
crease  in  farm  equipment  prices. 
Yet  mechanization  in  the  barnyard 
and  barn  has  lagged  ’way  behind  that 
in  the  fields. 

Traditionally,  the  mechanization  of 
field  operations  has  consumed  most 
of  the  time  of  the  ingenious  minds 
of  farmers  and  engineers.  From 
Cyrus  McCormick  and  his  reaper 
right  up  to  the  most  modern  tractor, 
it  is  this  area  which  has  received 
most  attention  and  has  made  the 
greatest  gain  in  taking  back  aches 
and  man-hours  out  of  farming.  Testi¬ 
mony  to  this  is  the  fact  that,  due  to 
mechanization,  efficiency  of  field- 
crop  operations  has  increased  300 
per  cent  per  man-hour  since  1939, 
while  that  of  livestock  production 
has  gone  up  only  20  per  cent.  At 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  work  of 
raising  livestock  is  still  hand  labor. 

There  are  still  great  opportunities, 
of  course,  to  perfect  field  mechaniza¬ 
tion  even  further.  If  this  were  not 
so,  there  would  not  be  the  present 
push  to  pelletize  or  waferize  forage. 
Weather  being  what  it  is  in  the 
Northeast  particularly,  it  is  only 


D.  BUTLER 

natural  that  a  great  concern  of  the 
farmer  has  been,  and  is,  how  to  get 
field  work  done  quickly.  Also,  he  has 
always  felt  that  he  had  more  time 
in  the  Winter  and  perhaps  could 
afford  to  use  it  instead  of  increased 
investment  in  handling  barn  chores. 

Good  Husbandry,  but  Labor  Saving, 
Too 

With  more  and  more  demands  be¬ 
ing  made  on  a  man’s  time  and  with 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  on  every 
front,  however,  this  picture  is  now 
in  the  process  of  rapid  change.  Al¬ 
most  every  farmer  knows  that  a  great 
deal  of  personal  handling,  coddling 
and  personalized  attention  to  live¬ 
stock  pays  extra  dividends.  Even  so, 
it  is  a  great  challenge  to  a  man’s 
ingenuity  to  devise  ways  to  mecha¬ 
nize  barnyard  chores  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Choretime  mechanization  is 
now  having  its  inning. 

Milking  cows  with  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  handling  milk  with  bulk 
coolers  have  progressed  rapidly. 
There  is  real  opportunity  for  great 
labor  saving  with  pipeline  milkers, 
too.  With  gutter  cleaners  and  other 
equipment  such  as  hydraulically- 
operated  lift  forks,  we  can  also 
mechanize  the  cleaning  up  after 
cattle. 

Although  efficient  individual  items 
are  important,  perhaps  our  greatest 
need  is  for  expert  knowledge  that 
will  tie  all  these  operations  together 
into  one  coordinated  system  and 
bring  about  the  best  flow  of  human 
effort  and  the  smoothest  handling  of 
materials.  This  includes  operations 
all  the  way  from  milling  of  feed  to 
marketing  of  milk. 

Surprisingly,  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  man-hours  are  now  required 
for  livestock  production  as  were 
needed  40  years  ago.  A  typical  farm¬ 
er  or  livestock  operator  today  actual¬ 
ly  spends  a  larger  portion  of  his 
time  working  with  livestock  than  he 
does  in  crop  production.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  feeding  and  caring  for 
livestock  before  World  War  I  com¬ 
prised  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  work  on  farms.  In  the  late 
1950’s,  it  has  increased  to  40  per  cent. 

Bigger  Investment  Coming  for 
Power  Choring? 

During  the  past  12  years,  capital 
outlay  for  farmstead  and  livestock 
equipment  has  represented  about 
eight  per  cent  of  farmers’  total  out¬ 
lay.  It  is  the  judgment  of  many 
qualified  persons  that  the  percentage 


The  auger  feeder  brings  automation  to  livestock  feeding.  Integrated  with 
silo  unloaders,  it  makes  the  feeding  of  roughage  a  matter  of  flipping  an 
electric  switch. 
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Hog  quarters  can  now  be  cleaned  mechanically.  This  shuttle-stroke  con¬ 
veyor  takes  droppings  to  an  elevator  which  handles  semi-liquids.  Either 
scraping  or  ‘*Tiose-down”  fits  in  well  with  its  operation. 


of  farmers’  capital  investment  for 
the  chore  and  livestock  equipment 
mechanization  may  double  in  the 
next  10  to  20  years. 

USDA  specialists  and  others  pre¬ 
dict  that  farmers  will  also  increase 
their  expenditures  for  buildings  and 
structures;  many  are  now  obsolete 
and  cannot  be  adapted  to  mechanized 
choring.  They  also  feel  that  field 
equipment  may  grow  slightly  from 
its  present  position.  But  the  great 
push  will  be  in  mechanization  around 
barns  and  barnyards. 

An  Art  to  the  New  Science 

Science  and  technology  are  great 
helpmates  when  they  are  harnessed 
for  our  assistance  and  betterment.  In 
making  progress  toward  improved 
farmstead  mechanization,  farmers 
have  contributed,  and  will  continue 
to  contribute,  a  great  deal.  These  de¬ 
velopments  also  require  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  production  engineers,  man¬ 
agement  engineers,  system  engineer¬ 
ing,  farm  management.  The  progress 
is  not  jqst  for  the  scientist,  however. 
It  will  take  all  the  qualities  of  a 
highly  trained  conductoi'  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  to  coordinate  indi¬ 
vidual  tools  and  instruments  into 


a  pattern  which  makes  the  whole 
choring  system  sing. 

The  successful  farmers  of  the 
future,  i.e.,  those  who  will  make  as 
good  if  not  a  better  living  than  any¬ 
body  else,  will  hang  up  their  pitch- 
forks  and  forge  ahead  with  more 
automation.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
hard  work  to  be  done,  but  there  will 
be  no  end  to  using  the  well  trained 
mind.  We  shall  always  need  to  study 
the  work  load  necessary  to  justify  a 
piece  of  equipment.  Without  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  acres  of  corn  or 
wheat,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  a  farmer  to  justify  the  purchase 
of  a  mechanical  picker  or  combine. 
This  approach  applies  to  farmstead 
mechanization,  too.  How  many  cows, 
pigs  and  hens  will  it  take  to  support 
the  proposed  equipment  installation? 
Questions  must  be  answered  —  and 
answered  in  a  way  That  will  make 
the  farm  not  only  more  profitable 
but  a  more  comfortable  and  happy 
place  to  live. 

This  is  today’s  challenge  in  farm¬ 
stead  mechanization. 


Don’t  think  to  hunt  two  hares  with 
one  dog.  —  Benjamin  Franklin,  Poor 
Richard,  1734. 


Orleans  County's 
500-Pound  Dairy  Club 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  has  proven 
the  high  quality  of  its  dairy  herds. 
Ten  of  its  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Cooperative  herds  have  finished  the 
recent  testing  year  with  an  average 
of  over  500  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow.  Top  county  for  Central  and 
Western  New  York  in  number  of 
500-pound  herds,  Orleans  ranks 
among  the  entire  State’s  first  four. 
Supervisor  Earl  Stroyan  tested  six 
herds  with  over  500  pounds  of  fat, 
a  record  among  New  York  super¬ 
visors,  it  is  believed. 


Orleans  County  500-Pound  Club 
members  —  they  all  milk  twice  a 
day  —  are: 


No. 

Cows 

Cook  &  Klotzbach,  Medina  33 

Lbs. 

Milk 

13,665 

Lbs. 

Eat 

610 

Homer  Maxon,  Holley 

50 

16,390 

585 

Ray  Corser,  Lyndonville 

27 

15.133 

579 

Lester  Maxon,  Holley 

22 

15,850 

558 

Maynard  Moore,  Kent 

25 

11,157 

555 

Robert  Nice.  Albion 

38 

12,893 

536 

Dudley  Mathes,  Holley 

27 

13,540 

534 

Kirby  Bros.,  Albion 

41 

14,140 

529 

Stan.  Baker,  Lydonville 

25 

9.830 

520 

Wilson  Hakes,  Albion 

28 

14,200 

508 

Production  of  the  average  New 
York  cow  is  believed  to  be  about 
272  pounds  of  fat  per  year.  The 
average  New  York  DHIC  cow  last 
year  produced  10,418  pounds  of  milk 
and  393  of  butterfat.  H.  A.  Smith,  Jr. 


THE  500-POUND  CLUB  OF  ORLEANS  COUNTY 


to  r.,  Maynard  Moore,  Donald  Cook,  Ray  Corser,  Robert  Kirby,  Glenn 
Klotzbach  (rear),  Gordon  Baker,  Robert  Nice,  George  Kirby,  and  Dudley 
Mathes. 
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for  more  profit  per  hale ... 

HAY  THE  FORD  WAY! 


Whether  you  have  an  average,  small  or  big  farm, 
and  whether  you  have  lots  of  help  or  do  all  your 
own  work,  you’ll  save  with  Ford  haying  equip¬ 
ment.  You  save  when  you  buy  it  and  you  save  when 
you  use  it.  Why?  Because  Ford  equipment  is  designed 
to  fit  your  needs. 

Take  the  famous  250  baler,  shown  above,  it’s  the 
middle  sized  one  of  three  fine  balers.  This  one  has  10 
ton  per  hour  capacity;  the  others  kick  out  sure-tied 
bales  at  8-ton  and  12-ton  rates.  All  have  improved 
Ford  knotters  plus  simple  construction  for  more 
time  in  the  field  and  less  "down”  time  for  repairs. 

If  it’s  a  handy  pick-up-and-go  rake  you  want,  Ford 
has  it.  If  you  want  a  semi-mounted  rake  to  fit  any 
tractor,  Ford  has  it.  If  it’s  a  rear  mounted  or  side 
mounted  mower  you  need,  Ford  has  both.  In  fact. 
Ford  has  the  haying  line  that’s  ahead  of  its  time! 

And  talk  about  easy  credit  plans!  Just  see  your 
nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer.  He’ll 
tell  you  about  new  lower  down  payments,  longer 
terms  and  lower  rates.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Ford 
haying  equipment. 


Ford  rear- mounted  mower- 

Fast  haying  pays.  Get  a  good  start 
with  a  Ford.  The  7-foot  model 
will  mow  up  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
There’s  also  a  6-foot  model  avail¬ 
able.  Both ‘are  designed  for  nar¬ 
row  or  wide  tractor  wheel  spac- 
ings.  They’re  full  adjustable,  have 
high  lift*. . .  also  safety/- releases. 
You’ll  like  the  easy  3-point  hitch, 
smooth  V-belt  drive. 


Ford  mounted  side  delivery  rake— 

Handy  pick-up-and-go  rake  for 
faster  haying!  This  one  "rides”  to 
the  field  fast .  . .  can  be  quickly 
raised  over  obstructions  to  prevent 
damage  when  raking...  can  be 
backed  into  tight  spots  without 
jack-knifing.  Eight-foot  raking 
width  allows  4  acres  per  hour 
capacity.  And  you  save  more  leaves 
with  less  hay  movement  from 
swath  to  windrow. 

SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR 
AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


There  are  3  good  rules  for  efficient  feed 
handling:  (1)  Don’t  move  the  feed  more 
than  necessary;  (2)  Move  it  in  large 
quantities;  (3)  Don’t  interrupt  the  flow. 
And  here’s  a  4th  rule  that  makes  good 
sense.  Make  a  Marietta  “Harvest  King” 
Silo  the  heart  of  your  feed  plant. 

Here’s  what  this  streamlined  feeding 
system  will  do  for  you.  Save  your  time 
and  a  lot  of  hard  labor  handling  feed 
tonnage  by  hand.  Your  “Harvest  King” 
Silo,  with  acid-proof  Dur-A-Cote  inte¬ 
rior  finish,  keeps  air  and  moisture  out, 
preserves  the  nutrients  in  the  silage. 
You’re  assured  of  better  feed  for  your 
cattle,  more  profit  for  your  investment  of 
time  and  money. 


Send  coupon  now  for  details  of  Marietta’s  easy  silo  financing  plan. 


i 

i 

i 
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CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  PLANTS  and  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Please  send  complete  Information  about  the  Marietta  ‘'Harvest  King”  Silo  easy 
payment  plan. 

Name _ _ 


Address- 


C!ty_ 


State. 


Y“CTEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

- - FOR  AIL  PURPOSES  “ 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BIMS. 
AND  6ARA6ES 

I  Easily  irictiJ  »Q«ick  Itlifiry 
_  SfcippsU  aqnAm  •  $Mtf  Nr  F(Wv 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.! 


2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  wi 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpoi 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.Y. 


-RINGWORM 


Pen  Stabling  — 

Pen  Stabling  Not 
For  Old  Buildings 

I  read  with  much  interest  Henry 
Cooper’s  experience  with  pen  sta¬ 
bling  of  dairy  cattle.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  tried  to  utilize  his 
old  buildings,  and  he  was  wise  to 
discontinue  after  only  two  years. 
Farmers  should  realize  that  a  major 
change  of  operational  procedure  re¬ 
quires  much  more  than  the  expense 
of  concrete,  pipe  and  labor. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  pen-stable  systems  for  dairy 
cattle  in  the  Northeast.  But  most  of 
them  are  new.  Not  many  old  dairy 
barns  can  be  adapted  successfully  to 
pen  stabling. 

Some  dairymen  rip  out  stanchions 
and  fill  in  the  gutter.  They  bolt 
boards  to  the  pipes  so  as  still  to  feed 
in  the  old  mangers.  Next  they  remove 
a  few  doors  or,  at  best,  one  side  of 
the  barn.  Finally  a  milking  parlor  is 
added,  and  “We’re  in  business!”  It 
sounds  simple,  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  mess. 

Most  old  barns  are  a  maximum  of 
eight  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
When  three  or  four  feet  of  manure 
built  up,  there  is  not  much  room  left 
for  the  cows.  How  can  a  tractor  load¬ 
er  operate  efficiently? 

Chances  also  are  that  hay,  silage 
and  possibly  grain  are  fed  in  the  loaf¬ 
ing  area.  No  wonder  120  square  feet 
twice  as  much  bedding  are  needed 
for  each  cow!  The  loafing  area  should 
be  used  for  loafing  —  and  nothing 
else.  Even  water  should  be  outside; 
heated  bowls  are  available.  Hay  and 
silage  should  be  fed  in  other  areas. 
Self-feeding  is  almost  a  must. 

Placement  of  the  new  buildings 
must  be  planned  scientifically.  If  the 
system  is  not  situated  right,  poor 
management  will  show  its  face  in  it 
long  before  it  does  in  a  stanchion 
barn. 

Many  dairymen  cannot  afford  new 


Pros  and  Cons 

pen  stabling.  But  trying  to  convert 
old  buildings  poses  many  problems 
for  them,  and  it  results  in  extreme 
inefficiencies.  Not  many  can  afford  to 
leave  a  good  stanchion  barn  and  start 
anew  from  the  ground  up.  And  they 
shouldn’t  try.  Only  if  the  old  barn 
is  about  ready  to  fall  down,  or  a  fire 
wipes  it  out,  or  if  the  estimates  for 
expanding  the  conventional  set-up 
are  exorbitant  is  it  time  to  consider 
pen  stabling. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper’s 
“understanding  that  his  set-up  work¬ 
ed  out  more  effectively  than  so-called 
ideal  kinds”.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  it 
being  “the  so-called  dairy  barn  of  the 
future.”  “So-called”  pen  stabling  is 
here — now;  it  is  not  just  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  has  definite  advantages.  If 
you  believe  in  it,  and  your  conditions 
warrant  it,  use  it.  If  not,  stay  far 
away  from  it.  j.  o’d. 

Pennsylvania 


"It  Cost  Me  $2,000  a 
Year  to  Pen  Stable" 

I  changed  back  to  stanchions  last 
Winter,  and  in  one  week  the  27  cows 
gained  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The 
66  head  of  stock  —  10  head  of  young 
stock  still  running  in  and  out  of  my 
other  barn  —  ate  10  fewer  bales  of 
hay  and  20  bushels  less  ensilage  per 
day  in  the  stanchions  than  they  did 
in  the  pen  stable.  I  was  also  able 
to  cut  the  cows  by  100  pounds  of 
grain  a  day.  And  I  used  only  half 
as  much  bedding.  My  cows  were  in 
the  barn  24  hours  a  day  now.  When 
they  were  pen  stabled,  they  would 
stay  in  10  to  12  hours. 

It  cost  me  $2,000  a  year  ago  to  pen 
stable.  The  feed  and  bedding  I  am 
saving  this  year,  plus  the  value  of 
the  extra  milk,  come  to  well  over  $10 
a  day.  The  $2,000  is  a  good  estimate 
of  what  conventional  confinement 
means  to  my  income  per  year. 

H.  Cooper 


. .  .TO  PASTURE 

and  subject  to  changes  in  nutritive 
intake.  Check  now  with  your  B-B 
dealer.  Map  out  a  dependable 
grain  feeding  program  to  keep  milk 
production  high.  He  has  a  wide 
selection  of  B-B  formulas  in  coarse 
and  regular  textures.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  pellet  form. 


ITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


The  loose  housing  installation  of  John  Davis  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Sterling,  Wor¬ 
cester  Co.,  Mass.,  is  new.  The  loafing  shed  is  two-level  and  there  are  12-cow 
herringbone  stalls,  a  1,000-ton  bunker  silo,  automatic  grain  feeding,  and 
radiant  heat  in  the  milk  parlor. 


The  Cows  at 
the  Bull  Farm 

In  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative’s  sire  directory  are  listed 
78  bulls  as  being  now  or  soon  avail¬ 
able  for  service.  In  all,  the  stud  is 
said  to  have  about  140  bulls. 

Six  cows  are  there,  too,  and  they 
are  on  DHIA  test.  Last  year,  these 
bait  cows,  all  Holsteins,  produced  an 
average  of  15,980  pounds  of  milk  and 
642  pounds  of  fat. 


New  England 
Holstein  Champion 

An  eight-year-old  cow  of  Joseph 
and  Antonio  Malnati,  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass.,  has  become  New  England  Hol¬ 
stein  champion  for  fat  production. 
In  365  days  on  2x  milking,  Cooper 
Hill  Man-O-War  Burke  has  produced 
1,219  pounds  of  butterfat  in  28,552 
pounds  of  milk.  Her  previous  lacta¬ 
tion  was  the  first  in  Massachusetts 

over  1,000  lbs.  of  fat  on  2x  milking* 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEK 


Grass  Silage  Makes  Good  Feed 

Wilted  or  preserved ,  it's  worth 
plenty  of  production  care. 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


GRASS  silage  is  made  from  all 
of  the  so-called  hay  crops, 
legume  as  well  as  grass.  It  is 
not  made  from  corn  which,  though  a 
grass,  when  ensiled  is  separately 
designated  as  corn  silage.  Use  of 
grass  silage  is  increasing  for  the 
production  of  top  quality  market 
milk. 

Feeding  Grass  Silage 

Tests  at  the  New  Jersey  station 
have  shown  that  when  grass  silage 
is  properly  made,  it  proves  superior 
to  corn  silage  for  quality  production. 


Grass  silage  is  today  making  inroads 
even  into  the  generalized  use  of  both 
pasture  and  green  chop  in  Summer. 

The  milk  produced  by  cows  fed 
grass  silage  is  superior  in  flavor  and 
it  keeps  its  good  taste  better  in 
storage;  it  is  more  resistant  to  ob¬ 
jectionable  oxidized  flavor.  The  high 
carotene  content  of  grass  silage  that 
gives  milk  more  yellow  color  is  also 
responsible  for  this.  Other  station 
workers  have  found  that  liberal  win¬ 
ter  feeding  of  quality  grass  silage 
produces  milk  almost  as  high  in  both 
vitamin  A  and  carotene  as  summer 
milk.  However,  some  feeding  tests 
demonstrate  that  cows  do  best  when 
allowed  five  or  more  pounds  of  hay 
along  with  their  grass  silage  during 
Winter. 

Grass  silage  is  considerably  higher 
in  protein  than  corn,  but  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrient  values  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same.  Illinois  investiga¬ 
tors  suggest  that  it  be  fed  the  same 
as  corn  silage.  When  it  is  fed  for 
the  first  time,  however,  the  cows 
may  need  several  days  to  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Grass  silage  is  more 
laxative  than  corn  silage,  too;  it  is 
best  to  feed  it  in  small  amounts  at 
first.  Later  let  the  cows  have  all  they 
will  clean  up. 

Moisture  Is  Most  Important 

Moisture  is  the  most  important 
matter  in  making  good  grass  silage. 
A  water  content  of  around  70  per 
cent  is  about  optimum.  More  than 
75  per  cent  moisture  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  result  in  watery  silage  of 
strong  odor.  But  65  per  cent  is  usual¬ 
ly  too  dry;  due  to  poor  packing,  molds 
are  liable  to  develop.  If  the  grass 
Can  be  ensiled  at  or  near  70  per  cent 
Water  content,  no  preservative  is 
usually  needed. 

Inexpensive,  reliable  moisture 
testers  are  now  available  for  de¬ 


termining  the  moisture  content  of 
green  crops  intended  for  the  silo.  A 
simple  test  is  to  twist  several  stems 
together  and  then  tie  them  in  a 
knot.  If  they  break,  the  forage  is 
too  dry;  if  moisture  exudes,  it  is  too 
wet.  Another  method  is  to  chop  up 
a  representative  field  sample  of 
forage  and  squeeze  a  handful.  If  it 
falls  apart  slowly  when  released,  its 
moisture  content  is  about  right  for 
successful  ensiling.  If  it  remains  com¬ 
pact,  its  moisture  is  too  high;  if  it 
falls  apart  quickly,  it  is  too  dry. 

A  test  the  Illinois  station  suggests 
to  check  one’s  own  estimate  is  to  chop 
finely  and  thoroughly  mix  samples  of 
the  crop  from  three  or  four  areas 
of  the  field.  Spread  two  or  three 
pounds  of  the  mixed  sample  in  a 
thin  layer  on  newspaper-lined  bak¬ 
ing  pans  in  the  kitchen  oven.  Keep 
the  temperature  low  enough  so  as 
not  to  char  the  paper,  about  250 
degrees  F.  Dry  until  after  several 
weighings  there  is  no  appreciable 
loss  in  weight.  The  percentage  of 
water  in  the  original  sample  is  the 


difference  in  initial  and  dry  weights 
divided  by  the  initial  weight. 

Saving  the  Too  Wet  Crops 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  ensile 
quite  wet  crops,  adding  chopped  corn 
stover,  hay,  straw,  or  ground  corn 
cob's  until  dry  matter  reaches  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent  may  help. 
With  excessively  wet  forage  it  may 
be  necessary  to  add  up  to  400  pounds 
of  the  dry  material  per  ton  of  green 
crop.  The  dry  matter  content  of  these 
dry  additives  is  about  85  per  cent. 

Moisture  in  and  on  forage  varies 
widely  according  to  both  rainfall  and 
time  of  harvesting.  Moisture  evapo¬ 
rates  rapidly  on  dry,  sunny  days; 
alfalfa  becomes  too  dry  for  ensiling 
if  wilted  much  longer  than  two  hours. 

When  no  conditioner  is  used,  spe¬ 
cial  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
sure  the  silage  is  well  packed  so  as 
to  prevent  spoilage.  Put  two  or  three 
loads  of  unwilted  crop  on  the  top. 
Add  some  molasses  to  this;  it  will 
keep  the  top  layers  in  good  condition. 

Grass  silage  exerts  greater  pres¬ 
sure  than  corn,  so  the  silo  should  be 
sturdy  and  in  good  condition. 

Adding  Conditioners  to  the  Silage 

While  considerable  grass  silage  is 
made  by  farmers  without  a  condition¬ 
er  or  preservative,  it  is  usually  best 
to  use  one.  In  the  ensiling  process, 
plant  sugars  must  ferment  and  be 
converted  to  preserving  lactic  and 
acetic  acids.  Grasses  often  contain 
such  small  amounts  of  sugar  that 
the  reaction  is  limited. 

So  corn,  oats  or  wheat  are  some¬ 
times  added  to  grass  silage  to  im¬ 


prove  its  keeping  quality  and  feeding 
value.  From  200  to  250  pounds  of 
grain  are  needed  for  each  ton  of 
silage.  A  supplementary  advantage  of 
adding  grain  is  that  it  helps  absorb 
and  retain  juices,  thereby  increasing 
feed  value.  Both  dried  citrus  and 
beet  pulp  make  suitable  additives, 
too.  These  also  decrease  pressure  in 
the  silo.  , 

The  Preservatives  for  Silage 

Another  common  additive  is  mo¬ 
lasses.  The  least  amount  of  molasses 
generally  recommended  is  40  pounds 
per  ton  for  grasses,  60  pounds  for 
grass  and  legume  mixtures,  and  80 
pounds  for  either  alfalfa  or  the 
clovers.  The  molasses  may  be  added 
from  a  drum  by  means  of  a  special 
pump  attached  to  the  silo  filler.  Or, 
as  the  crop  is  placed  on  the  apron 
of  the  silo  filler,  the  molasses  may 
be  run  onto  it  from  an  elevated  drum 
set  for  a  proper  flow.  Dried  whey  is 
also  an  excellent  conditioner  used  in 
the  same  amounts  as  molasses;  it  is 
more  expensive,  however.  Either  of 
these  may  be  put  through  the  filler 
or  uniformly  scattered  on  the  cut 
material  in  the  silo. 

While  properly  wilted  or  condi¬ 
tioned  grass  silage  has  good  keeping 
qualities,  it  is  not  as  appetizing  as 
when  treated  with  either  ground 
grain  or  molasses.  Another 
popular  preservative  is  phosphoric 
acid.  Sodium  metabisulfite  is  today 
more  abundantly  used.  Calcium  for¬ 
mate-sodium  nitrite  is  a  good  pre¬ 
servative,  too. 


THESE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE  THE  Eb&M 

FORAGE  HARVESTER 


THE  MOST  Economical,  THE  HIGHEST  Capacity 

MACHINE 

FOR  GRASSLAND  FARMING! 


HAY  PICKUP  attach- 
ment  patented  driven 
side  reels  keep  the 
sides  clear  gathering 
windrow  in  the  center 
of  pick-up. 


Exclusive  CUTTER  BAR  with  a  full  78  inch  width  — 
Positive  Feeding  for  extra  large  capacity  prevents 
plugging. 

Fan  blades  are  combined  with  knives  so  that  each  knife 
will  throw  its  own  cut. 

Swivel  mounted  spout  fully  controlled  from  the  tractor 
seat.  Swings  up  to  120  degrees. 

Quick  and  easy  change  from  one  attachment  to  another 
in  10  minutes. 

Quick  and  easy  change  in  lengths  of  cuts  in  a  few  seconds. 

Forward  and  Reverse  are  combined  with  the  main  trans¬ 
mission  Gear  Box.  One  unique  GEAR  BOX  transmits  the 
power  to  the  whole  machine.  An  exclusive  ball  type 
clutch  assures  easy  Forward,  Stop,  or  Reverse. 


0 


High  capacity  FORAGE  BLOWER 
with  P.T.O.  Up  to  48  tons  per  hour. 
P.T.O.  attachment  can  be  used  on 
both  sides.  Longer,  wider  and  lower 
FEED  TABLE  gives  fast  and  com¬ 
plete  unloading. 

<1 


ROW  CROP  attachment  will 
handle  crops  of  any  height. 
Height  off  ground  adjustable 
as  desired. 


ASK  FOR  OUR 
FREE 

CATALOGUE 
If  student  check  Q 


ION 


DION  BROS.  INC.  P.O.  BOX  124,  VERDUN,  MONTREAL  19,  QUEBEC 

Represented  By:  R.  M.  Kanik,  130  W.  Remington,  Black  River,  New  York 


May  16,  1959 
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LONGER 
LIFE 
LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 

The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula- 
tfon,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re- 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant):  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce);  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-529  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  tnd  Bingo  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers*  Exporters- Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS.  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  3-7107 


-  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

24  REG.  and  GRADE  COWS  with  15  CALVES, 
2  REG.  BULLS— PORTAGE  &  PUBLICAN  DOMINO 
WM.  HULLE,  MAYFAIR  STOCK  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  MIDDLETON,  N.  Y.  Phone :  Axmi nster  4-5257 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 


-A.  nxr  C3r  tt  s 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dora.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

ff&ono  4 1 7  Webster  Tilton 


SHEEP 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


SWINE 


MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 

June  15 — 700  PIGS — Caroline  Sales  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 
Graded,  disease-free  pigs,  eligible  for  interstate  ship¬ 
ment.  MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 

-  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  - 

NOT  REGISTERED 
OUT  OF  LITTER  OF  EIGHT 
SEVEN  MONTHS  OLD  —  $40. 

W.  BONSAL, _ PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

SERVICE  AGE  BOARS  AND  SPRING  PIGS 
Either  Sex.  National  Champion  Breeding. 
CARRENE  FARM, 

STEWARTSTOWN, _  PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Berkshire  boars  and  gilts  all  ages,  also  Caswell 
Farrowing  and  Ways-Crates.  Write  JOHN  BLIEK  & 
SONS,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  or  Phone  3084  or  3087 

—  SPRING  FEEDER  PIG  SALE  — 

10:00  A.  M.  MAY  26,  1959,  PENNA.  FARM  SHOW 
BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

Over  1,000  pigs,  veterinary  inspected,  vaccinated, 
graded  and  sorted.  Sold  by  weight  in  large ^  and 
small  lots.  Stand  by  transportation. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  SWINE 
PRODUCERS  ASSN.  Walter  R.  Barmont,  Secy. 
_ MC  CONNELLSBURG,  PENNA. _ 

HAMPSHIRES  ■ 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
READY  TO  USE.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS,  BIG 
TYPE,  MORE  LEAN  MEAT,  LARGE  HERD. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


—  PIGS  FOR  SALE  — 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CH  ESTER- YOR  KSH  I  RE  CROSS 
6,  8,  10  Weeks  Old  $12.50;  $13.00;  $14.00  Each. 
TRUCK  DELIVERY  ON  50  OR  MORE  WITHIN 
REASONABLE  DISTANCE. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

_ Telephone:  EMerson  9-9543 _ 

—  LANDRACE  PIGS  —  REGISTERED  — 

First  most  certified  litters  in  N.  Y.  Best  bloodlines 
from  Blue  Ribbon  winners  at  National  Landrace 
Conference  ’58.  VERNON  PARMENTER, 

KING  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3824 

-  PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS  - 

6  to  8  WEEKS  OLD.  20  OR  MORE  DELIVERED. 
W.  BONSAL,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS. 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  —  ROUTE  2-A 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  —  7-9  WEEKS  $13  EACH 
SHIP  ANY  NUMBER  BY  RAILWAY  EXPRESS. 
REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  BRED  and  OPEN  GILTS 
And  SPRING  BOARS— PROVEN  BLOOD  LINES 
FRANK  VAN  HEMEL, 

R.  D.  2,  PHELPS.  NEW  YORK 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS:  Either  Sex. 

Eligible  to  ship  anywhere.  Write  Phone  or  Visit. 
TOM  STEPHENS,  W.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Phone :  SA  6-5274 

DOGS 


-  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

FINE  IN  THE  FIELD,  FRIENDLY  AT  HOME 
A.  K.  C.  LEO  PELTON, 

ROUTE  98,  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK 

-  TOY  FOX  TERRIER  MALE  PUPS  $20  - 

BETSY  HOWLETT,  76  Spencer  St.,  LEBANON,  N.  H. 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Doga, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  (Distemper 
vaccinated).  Guaranteed  heelers,  year's  trial.  Train¬ 
ing  insrtuctions.  Males,  females,  spayed  females. 
HIGHVIEW  KENNELS,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


POODLE  PUPPIES,  MINIATURES,  A.K.C.  REG. 

GAYE-DELL  KENNELS,  REG. 

35  NOLAN  RD.,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


A.K.C.  REGISTERED  AIREDALES:  $30-$35. 
JOSEPH  SHIRLEY,  BOX  137,  EWEN,  MICHIGAN 


BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST:  A.K.C.  Reg.  All  ages. 
DR.  THURBER,  541  TROY  ROAD,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  From  Imported  Stock. 
Black  &  White.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs.  Intelli¬ 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
MALES  $16.00  —  FEMALES  $13.00 
ALSO  4-6  MONTH  OLD  DOGS 
ALL  FROM  HEEL  DRIVING  PARENTS 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


—  America’s  Top  Breed  — 

Increase  Farm  Income  With  Suffolks 
LAMBS  ARE  STURDY,  GAIN  RAPIDLY, 
GOOD  FORAGERS. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  List  of  Breeders. 

NAT’L  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
P.  O.  Box  324,  Columbia,  Missouri 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION. 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  Pedigreed 
Day’s  Rabbitry,  Stamford,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oliver  2-5861 


HORSES 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE,  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  EAST  STATE,  GLOVERSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


-  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  FOR  SALE  - 

Earn  money  at  home  raising  these  tiny  dogs.  Wonderful 
pets.  Good  watch  dogs,  ratters.  Registered,  Pedigreed. 
Send  25  cents  for  information.  SILVER  BLUFF 
KENNELS,  BEACH  ROAD,  CLINTON,  CONN. 


A.K.C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
GEORGE  LABRECQUE,  LAKE  ROAD, 

NEWPORT,  VERMONT,  Telephone:  226-J 


-  DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  Registered.  Sire-Champion  Storm’s  Donner, 
Obedience  Parents.  Cropped,  Docked,  Innoculated. 
Two  Blues,  Three  Blacks.  $100.00  up. 

H.  LOHMANN, 

BOX  101,  R.  D.  2,  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 
PHONE:  PARKWAY  3-9605 


For  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACTI B I LITY,  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  (13"- 16"),  it  the 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARRON, 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


- -  WANTED  - 

ONE  OR  TWO  SOLID  COLOR  SHETLAND 
YEARLING  FILLIES  FROM  41  INCH  STOCK 
HENRY  J.  HARVEY, 

SOMERSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  REGISTERED  MORGAN  YEARLINGS  - 

Filly  and  Stallion.  High  percentage,  well  grown,  gentle 
Muriel  M.  Gordon,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Hi  5-7369 


GOATS 


-  MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE  - 

CHET  FOSTER,  NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM, 
BOX  44,  HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS:  For  Sale  PUREBRED  FRENCH  ALPINE 
KIDS  from  Registered  Stock.  MRS.  MARION  RICE, 
R.  D.  2,  HAMMONDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  •  FIFTEEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF  CLEAN  PERIGREED  COWS  IN  THE  EAST. 
SIRED  BY  OUR  FOUR  CLEAN  PEDIGREED  BULLS  FROM  CK  RANCH. 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Empire  Livestock  Co-op. 
Tops  $19  Million 

Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  Inc.  did  more  than  $19 
million  in  business  at  its  nine  stock- 
yards  last  year.  At  the  recent  annual 
meetings,  General  Manager  R.  V. 
Hemming  said  that  dollar  volume  in¬ 
creased  about  50  per  cent  over  1957. 
Earnings  were  $31,173,  distributed 
approximately  one-third  each  for 
Federal  income  taxes,  dividends  on 
capital  stock  and  reserves. 

The  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co., 
stockyard  accounted  for  one-third  of 
the  co-op’s  dollar  volume,  $6,738,570 
for  89,248  head  of  livestock.  At  the 
Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  stockyard,  26,992 
head  brought  $2,286,870.  Sales  at 
Greene,  Chenango  Co.;  Oneonta, 
Otsego  Co.;  and  Gouverneur,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  exceeded  $1.5  million 
each. 

During  the  year,  the  co-op  handled 
122,619  consignments,  which  included 
63,294  slaughter  cattle,  11,242  dairy 
replacements,  4,840  steers  and  heif¬ 
ers,  113,436  calves,  18,130  hogs  and 
31,722  sheep  and  lambs.  Sales 
through  its  farm  sales  division,  which 
handles  dispersals  at  the  farm,  were 
reported  steadily  increasing. 

At  the  meetings,  55  persons  were 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Saving  Soil  and  Water  —  New 
opportunity  in  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  for  farmers  and  ocntract- 
tors  is  detailed  in  a  well-illustrated 
24-page  booklet  issued  by  Allis- 
Chalmers.  It  shows  how  good  land 
practices  not  only  save  soil  and  water, 
but  increase  farm  income,  too.  In¬ 
cluded  are  grassed  waterways,  terrac¬ 
ing,  brushland  conversion,  contour¬ 
ing,  strip  cropping  and  woodlots.  For 
a  free  copy,  write  to  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  512,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1,  Wis. 


Man  vs.  the  Mouse  —  Worth-while 
advice  on  fighting  mice  successfully 
is  given  in  Wisconsin  Alumni  Re¬ 
search  Foundation’s  16-page  booklet 
“Mice  in  Buildings”.  Mice  excrement 
causes  far  more  loss  from  contamin¬ 
ation  of  food  than  does  direct  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  by  rodents,  so  while 
infestations  are  generally  local  or  in¬ 
dividual  problems,  a  community  ro¬ 
dent  control  campaign  is  suggested. 
For  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  write  to 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Madison  1,  Wis. 


Film  on  Pig  Rations  —  Each  stage 
in  the  life  cycle  of  a  pig  has  its  own 
specific  nutritional  requirements. 
This  is  emphasized  in  Pfizer’s  seventh 
teaching-aid  kit,  “Life  Cycle  Feeding 
of  Swine”.  The  kit  contains  a  35-mm. 
color  film  strip,  commentary  record¬ 
ing,  and  a  booklet  with  script,  quiz 
and  background  information.  Agri¬ 
culture  educators  may  obtain  the  kit 
without  charge  from  Chas.  Pfizer  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Film  Library, 
800  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Milk  from  Cow  to  Cooler — In  the 
interest  of  better  milking,  De  Laval 
has  published  a  comprehensive  36- 
page  “Handbook  of  Milking”.  It  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  how  a  cow  makes 
milk,  means  of  milking,  operation 
and  care  of  the  milking  machine, 
milking  systems,  and  suggestions  for 
prevention  and  control  of  mastitis. 
The  handbook  may  be  obtained  free 
upon  request  from  The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


named  to  the  advisory  committees. 
About  3,500  patrons,  friends  and 
members  of  their  families  attended. 
A  calf  was  presented  to  a  girl  or 
boy  of  school  age  at  each  meeting, 
with  other  presentations  to  adult 
consignors. 

Six  directors  were  chosen  for  two- 
year  terms:  Seymour  K.  Rodenhurst, 
Theresa,  representing  Dairymen’s 
League;  L.  Blake  Winter,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau;  Charles  N. 
Silcox,  Ithaca,  G.L.F.;  Leland  D. 
Smith,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.  State 
Grange;  Alex  Rabeler  Sr.,  Bovina 
Center,  NYABC;  and  R.  Stephen 
Hawley,  Batavia,  Producers’  Coop. 
Commission  Assn. 

Continuing  on  the  board  are 
Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Schoharie,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League;  Newell  S.  Hutchinson, 
Heuvelton,  Farm  Bureau;  Clayton  G. 
White,  Stow,  G.L.F;  Clarence  E. 
Johnson,  Corfu,  Grange;  J.  Stanley 
Earl,  Unadilla,  NYABC;  and  Eugene 
Forrestel,  Medina,  Producers’.  Mr. 
Forrestel  was  elected  president,  John¬ 
son  vice-pres.,  White  secy.-treas.,  and 
Edward  S.  Foster,  Ithaca,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau'  asst,  secy.-treas.  Frederick  B. 
Bryant,  Ithaca,  general  counsel. 


International  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  Exposition 

The  International  Dairy  Show  will 
merge  this  Fall  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition  for  con¬ 
current  presentation  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Amphitheatre  and  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  Nov.  23-Dec. 
5.  Steers  will  be  shown  the  first  week 
and  beef  and  dairy  cattle  the  second. 
The  International  Horse  Show  will 
also  be  presented. 

Held  for  the  past  six  years  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  The  International  Dairy  Show 
has  not  been  financially  self-support¬ 
ing.  Attendance  has  been  restricted 
because,  it  is  felt,  of  the  simultaneous 
midwest  corn  harvest.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition  has 
been  presented  for  the  past  60  years 
in  Chicago. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Our  Products  Please  Our 

Customers — But  Do  We? 

By  Jim  Roe 

•  Modern  Haymaking 

By  W.  L.  Kjelgaard 

•  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Potash, 

plus  Trace  Elements 

By  N.  F.  Childers 

•  Estrogens  in  Forage 

By  J.  E.  Oldfield  and  C.  W.  Fox 

•  Bulk  Handling  for  Fruit  Is 

Here! 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  Electric  Motors  Need  Care 

By  C.  A.  Johnson 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 

•  Successful  Growing  of 

Turkeys 

By  G.  H.  Thacker 
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FREE  DELIVERY 

FIRESTONE  tr«tor 


Champion 
Open  Center 


Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY 
&  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Please  Print. 


Special  !----- 
CAR  TIRE  SALE 

Firestone  Champion  or 
Goodyear  Super  Cushion 

670-15  .  .  .  $12.95 

lOelivered 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Avenue  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


You  pay  no  more 
for  Rain  Control 
systems,  couplers, 
valves  and  pipe, 
but  you  get  the 
most  advanced 
and  highest  quality  in  Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  today.  Ask 
your  supply  dealer,  or  write  Rain 
Control  Inc.,  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Dealers — Write  for  franchise  data. 

Ra  in  Control 

T.M.  »CO  U  0.  PAT.  OFF, 

PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . 1(2  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9’&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2(2  Sq.  Ft.  [  3',  6)  10;  12j  14,'  16J- 

*  -  |.  Ft.  ( 


6  Gauge  (.006) . 3(2  Sq. 


20;  2<  &  32  ft.  widths 


TakeThis  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  low  Prices 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  KNIVES 

Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers 
$5.50  each  —  John  Deere,  Case, 
Skyline,  McCormick,  Papec,  New 
Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $6.75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1. 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 
P.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson,  Ind. 


TO  SEE  CLEAR 


IMPORT 


with  FREE 
Pen-like 
CASE 


ONLY 

$2.98 

2  for  $5.00 
Men  &  Women  love 


Sensational  Money  Saving  Offer. 

Enjoy  reading,  even  small  type, 
uo  needlework,  make  delicate  re¬ 
pairs.  SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 

Tit  all  heads,  wear  like  Bi-Focals. 
them  to  look  over  or  under — no  stumbling.  Value  $5.00, 
special  .  price  because  of  volume  import.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  back  if  no  astigmatism  or  eye 
Ptsease.  Send  M.  O.— Check  or  Cash.  COD  postage 
added.  State  age.  Agents  plan  if  wanted. 

DEPT.  1808,  4333  N.  CRAWFORD 
CHICAGO  41,  ILLINOIS 


Dalo  Import, 
May  16,  1959 


Peeled  Pulpwood 
Pasture? 

Can  I  apply  sodium  arsenite  to 
trees  in  my  woodland  pasture  with¬ 
out  endangering  my  cows?  I  want  the 
bark  to  fall  off  the  trees  so  that  I 
can  sell  them  for  pulp.  j.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

Sodium  arsenite  is  very  poisonous 
to  both  -man  and  beast;  it  must  be 
used  with  all  precaution.  There  is 
little  or  no  danger,  however,  12  hours 
after  the  poison  has  been  applied  to 
the  peeled  band  around  the  tree.  In 
this  time,  the  wood  absorbs  much  of 
the  poison,  but  not  all.  The  girdles 
can  be  considered  entirely  harmless 
only  after  four  days. 

There  are  other  sources  of  danger, 
however.  Dripped  and  spilled  on  the 
ground,  sodium  arsenite  may  remain 
in  hazardous  amount  until  a  good 
rain  falls.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  spilling.  Never  leave  con¬ 
taminated  containers  where  cattle 
can  reach  them. 

If  you  must  pasture  the  herd  in  the 
woods  —  foresters  say  it  is  bad  for¬ 
estry,  keep  them  out  until  there  is 
a  good  soaking  rain  and  in  any  case 
for  at  least  four  days  after  applying 
the  sodium  arsenite.  Then  it  is  safe. 
Trees  are  treated  with  the  de-barking 
poison  from  May  to  July.  j.  p. 

Lahontan  Alfalfa 
Not  for  Northeast 

According  to  Prof.  George  Gyrisco 
of  Cornell  University,  the  Lahontan 
variety  of  alfalfa  offers  no  help  for 
northeast  farmers  in  their  fight 
against  alfalfa  weevil.  A  few  clones 
of  it  adaptable  to  the  Northeast  are 
practically  immune  to  attack  by  the 
spotted  alfalfa  aphid,  it  is  true.  But 
this  pest  is  not  here  yet,  according 
to  the  entomologist,  and  “is  unlikely 
to  become  a  serious  problem  with 
us.”  In  general,  Lahontan  cannot 
tolerate  northeast  winters.  Anyway, 
certain  strains  of  well-adapted  Buf¬ 
falo  are  resistant  to  the  aphid,  too. 

So,  heptachlor  sprays  of  alfalfa  at 
six-  to  10-inches  remain  the  best 
present  means  to  control  the  weevil. 
The  Ranger  variety  seems  least  vul¬ 
nerable  to  weevil  damage,  Prof. 
Gyrisco  reports,  but  “all  varieties,” 
including  DuPuits,  Buffalo,  Vernal, 
Alpha  and  Atlantic,  are  susceptible. 
Narragansett  is  most  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  by  the  alfalfa  weevil,  he  advises. 

G.L.F.  Sponsors 
FFA  Crop  Tests 

Future  Farmers  of  America  in 
New  York  State  again  this  year  will 
demonstrate  how  to  make  more  net 
profit  from  field  crops.  Chapters  will 
receive  $30  worth  of  materials  from 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  G.L.F.  will  also  provide  cash 
awards  for  top  demonstrations. 


Ford  Motor  Co. 

Now  available  is  a  feeler  system  to 
guide  the  cultivator  down  corn  rows. 
In  steering  the  tractor,  it  helps  avoid 
tearing  out  corn  plants. 


ffllVER  Hay  Conditioner 
“ROLLS  IN”  Extra  Feed  Value! 

For  best  quality  hay,  roll  it  through  a  fast,  rugged  Meyer  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioner.  Stems  are  cracked  entire  length  —  not  crimped  —  dry  in 
half-the-time,  remain  pliable,  green,  sweet-smelling,  and  keep  their 
protein-packed  leaves.  Juices  are  sealed  in  —  hay  has  greater  feed 
value  .  .  .  brings  several  dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordinary  hay.  Yet 
Meyer  is  priced  lower. 


New  improved  large  diameter  Rotary  Pick- 
Up  lifts,  loosens  and  feeds  hay  uniformly  to 
new  exclusive,  non-dogging  steel  rolls  — 
floats  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces.  Works 
under  all  conditions  —  heavy  or  thin  hay 
—  smooth  or  uneven  rocky  terrain. 


Condition  while  you  cut.  Use  your  own  mower  with  Model  650,  or  get  Model  660 
with  built-in-mower,  a  Meyer  patented  feature.  Model  200,  without  separate 
pick-up,  is  for  use  on  smooth,  rock-and-terrace-free  fields.  Does  superior  job  to 
crimper-type  machine. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


mevER  mfG.  co. 


BOX  6762,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 

Meyer —  1st  In  the  Field  —  Original  and  Oldest  Manufacturer  of  Hay 
Conditioners  with  5  Years  More  Experience  Than  All  Other  Makes. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(I  quart)  enough  -- 
for  4  bushels  seed  wc.UU 


1.25 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 
(i/2  pint)  enough  ,r 
_ for  l  bushel  seed  •  *  “ 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  »  New  Britain,  Conn. 


is  that  stuff? 


Jj 


TS 


feafher 

your 

nest 


with 


Get  top  dividends  with  maximum 
safety  in  insured  savings  assns.  Your 
money  insured  by  U.  $.  Govt,  agency. 
Our  services  free. 

Send  for  FREE  report. 


B.  C.  MORTON  &  CO. 


131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
OFFICES  ALSO  IN  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse  &  Pittsburgh 

NAME. 


STATE 


OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

m  mm  mm  mm  —  -BNY-1  -  —  ' 


YOU’VE  SOLD  ME— I’k 

GOING  TO  ORDER  A. 
QUALITY- MADE 
C0R0ST0NE  SILOf 


With  a  long-lived,  smooth  stave,  roomy 

CONCRETE  SILO-  you  can  salvage  crops  threatened  by  insects,  frost  or  drought. 

UNIVERSAL  steel" sTlo'co’!  PLEASE  PR  INt"] 

Box  2  17R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  tree  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder.  , 


Address. 
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Fresh  Air  in  the  Poultry  Smog 

IF  there  is  one  thing  that  is  vitally  needed 
by  the  egg  business,  it  is  new  ideas.  With 
prices  at  a  20-year  low,  22  per  cent  less  than 
last  year,  and  far  below  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  situation  is  perilous.  Additional 
government  purchases  of  eggs  and  release  of 
surplus  wheat  at  below  price-support  levels 
can  accomplish,  at  best,  only  slight  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.  Besides,  jumping  from  one  emer¬ 
gency  brink  to  another  will  hardly  bring 
prosperity. 

Some  of  the  thoughts  expressed  at  last 
month’s  annual  meeting  of  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board  are  truly  constructive 
and  worth  immediate  consideration  and  ac¬ 
tion.  A  summary  is  appropriate: 

1.  In  order  to  make  money,  poultrymen  are 
rapidly  realizing  that  efficient  production,  su¬ 
perior  management  and  good  breeding  are  not 
enough.  These  factors  are  essential.  But  they 
must  be  combined  with  an  organized  market¬ 
ing  plan  to  assure  success. 

2.  Why  don’t  we  sell  eggs  by  the  pound? 
Eight  large  eggs  make  a  pound,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  price,  a  pound  of  eggs  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  a  pound  of  beef,  pork  chops,  or  even 
hamburger. 

3.  The  real  competition  is  not  the  other 
fellow  in  the  egg  business;  it’s  the  processor 
of  other  foods  who  is  doing  a  better  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  his  products  to  consumers. 

4.  Egg  consumption  per  capita  has  dropped 
10  per  cent  from  389  eggs  per  capita  in  1948  to 
a  level  of  350  eggs  in  1958;  and  the  average 
price  per  dozen  received  by  the  farmer  drop¬ 
ped  23  per  cent.  Consequently,  it  seems  there 
is  less  opportunity  now  to  gain  in  consumption 
through  further  price  reductions  to  consumers. 

5.  The  poultry  and  egg  industry  has  tended 
to  rely  too  heavily  on  improved  production, 
lower  profit  margins  and  lower  prices.  Instead, 
the  industry  should  increase  advertising  and 
promotion  to  overcome  the  consumers’  “Habit 
Lag.” 

6.  Brand  name  promotion  can  help  establish 
consumer  confidence  and  stabilize  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket. 

In  these  articles  of  advice,  given  not  by 
researchers  or  economists,  but  by  practical 
men  actively  engaged  in  product  merchan¬ 
dising,  there  may  well  be  found  the  “open 
sesame”  to  the  egg  farmer’s  presently  se¬ 
curely  locked  door.  There  can  be  nothing 
lost  in  trying  to  see  if  the  advice  will  work. 
And  the  losses  for  not  trying  could  be 
catastrophic. 


Not  Quite  So  Courageous 

N  vetoing  the  bill  to  amend  New  York’s 
monopoly-breeding  milk  license  law, 
Governor  Rockefeller  was  either  badly  ad¬ 
vised  or  too  prone  to  last-minute  pressures. 
Whatever  the  reason,  his  veto  was  disap¬ 
pointing  to  those  who  believed  sincerely  that 
his  was  a  fresh  courage  that  would  not  fall 
victim  to  the  stand-patters. 

Here  was  a  bill  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  1958  Legislature  and  again  by  the  1959 
Legislature  with  only  one  dissenting  vote — 
the  “no”  vote  of  a  milk  dealer.  In  spite  of 
this  overwhelming  approval  by  the  men  who 
are  certainly  closest  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  sentiment,  the  Governor,  professedly 
a  Republican,  succumbed  to  a  twelfth-hour 
opposition  letter  campaign  engineered  by  a 
former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a 


Democrat.  He  was  also  persuaded  in  his  ac¬ 
tion  by  some  dubious  statistics  furnished  by 
the  State  Agriculture  Department,  namely, 
the  number  of  license  applications  made  and 
denied  in  1957  and  in  1958 — 354  in  1957,  22 
denied,  and  265  in  1958,  with  eight  denied. 
Is  not  Mr.  Rockefeller  aware  that  those  354 
applications  in  1957,  and  the  265  in  1958 
also,  included,  almost  without  exception,  ap¬ 
plications  for  renewal  licenses  by  all  the 
milk  dealers  in  the  State?  In  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  we  venture  to  assert 
that  the  22  denials  in  1957,  and  the  eight 
denials  in  1958,  were  all  in  respect  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  new  licenses,  a  record  which  may 
well  indicate  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  Commissioner. 

In  an  attempt  to  save  face,  the  Governor 
has  announced  that,  “to  assist  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  need  for  revision  ( of  Section 
258-c)”,  he  will  appoint  “an  independent 
three-member  committee  which,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  will  examine  this 
entire  field  carefully  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  to  me  in  six  months.”  Con¬ 
sidering  the  futility  of  previous  studies  and 
investigations  along  this  line,  judgment  must 
be  reserved  until  the  complexion  of  the 
committee  is  revealed. 

A  Long  and  Lonely  Road 

ONNECTICUT’S  Governor  Ribicoff,  one 
of  the  best  liked  state  executives  here 
in  the  Northeast,  finds  himself  placed  in  a 
peculiarly  unpopular  position.  He  is  oppos¬ 
ing  the  tax  increases  being  sought  by  his 
General  Assembly,  but  finds  he  is  not  re¬ 
ceiving  any  support  from  the  state’s  resi¬ 
dents  in  his  stand  against  these  tax  in¬ 
creases.  “It  is  a  lonely  position,”  he  com¬ 
plains. 

Pressure  groups,  Mr.  Ribicoff  charges,  are 
always  on  hand  to  grab  another  piece  of  the 
public  purse,  and  the  only  deterrent  is 
aroused,  intelligent  public  opinion. 

Government  should  be  run  as  a  business; 
not  necessarily  for  profit,  but  at  least  so  that 
income  is  equal  to  expense.  If  more  services 
by  government  are  required,  they  can  be 
paid  for  only  by  increased  tax  revenue.  If 
the  public  is  opposed  to  additional  taxes, 
they  must  be  willing  to  accept  curtailed 
government  services. 

But  unless  the  public  makes  its  voice 
heard  one  way  or  the  other,  the  result  is 
inevitable.  It  is  always  easier  to  spend  than 
to  save. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  is  certainly 
entitled  to  a  decision,  one  way  or  the  other, 
from  his  constituents.  He  would  be  aided,  as 
would  Connecticut  itself,  if  he  were  well 
supported  in  his  “lonely  position.” 

Abundance  of  Fertilizer 

ITROGEN  fertilizer  supplies  this  Spring 
are  up  almost  seven  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phorus  six  per  cent  and  potash  more  than 
13  per  cent.  Fertilizer  is  abundant. 

The  amounts  of  available  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  and  sulfate  are  down  a  bit,  but  urea, 
and  other  solids,  and  all  the  liquid  nitrogens 
are  ’way  up.  While  the  supplies  of  super¬ 
phosphate  are  reduced,  other  phosphorus 
compounds  are  in  considerably  greater  sup¬ 
ply.  Potash  fertilizer  supplies  are  higher, 
with  muriate  and  sulfate  forms  increased. 

It  has  been  in  nitrogen  that  fertilizer  use 
has  increased  most  in  recent  years.  Since  the 
early  ’50’s,  application  has  more  than  doub¬ 
led.  Today,  nitrogen  equal's  phosphorus  in 
total  utilization,  with  potash  only  slightly  be¬ 
hind.  The  national  N-P-K  ratio  stands  at 
2: 2: 1.7.  Indicative  of  farmers’  increasing 
selectivity  in  supplies  is  that  the  amounts  of 
so-called  straight  materials  are  increasing. 
Ten  years  ago,  about  three-fourths  of  all 
fertilizer  was  mixed;  today,  straight  ma¬ 
terials  make  up  almost  a  third  of  the  total. 

There  is  plenty  of  fertilizer  available,  and 
it  ought  to  be  used  in  abundance.  Will  any 
other  investment  return  the  $3.00  on  each 
$1.00  that  fertilizer  reputedly  does? 


The  Need  for  Farm  Manpower 

ttTp  ARMING  isn’t  so  complicated  as  to 

JT  warrant  all  its  problems.”  So  a 
dairyman  told  us  during  our  recent  trip 
through  the  Western  New  York  counties 
of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Livingston  and 
Wyoming.  He  should  know.  For  farming  is 
his  way  of  earning  a  living.  Under  today’s 
economic  pressures,  he  more  than  anyone 
else  would  certainly  be  aware  of  problems. 

A  factor,  nevertheless,  contributing  to  the 
burden  of  modern  dairy  farm  operation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  manpower. 
Modern  machines  have  reduced  the  over-all 
need  for  labor,  for  sure,  but  not  in  its  skills. 
Rather  the  reverse. 

“How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  down 
on  the  farm?”  is  a  perennial  problem.  Farm¬ 
ers  whose  grown-up  children  leave  the  farm¬ 
stead  for  their  own  operations  or  to  work  in 
a  non-agricultural  field  feel  it  intensely. 
There  are  few  reliable  hands  to  replace 
them.  For  some  aging  farmers,  there  is  no 
one  to  take  up  the  reins.  These  are  the 
farmers  whose  farms  disappear  with  them. 

This  development  has  been  described  as 
a  change  to  be  expected.  The  technological 
revolution  in  farm  machines  and  systems  has 
long  been  recognized.  But  this  should  be  no 
reason  for  the  well-managed  farm  to  disap¬ 
pear.  Agricultural  education  can  provide  the 
proper  succession  for  adequately  trained 
men  and  women  to  continue  the  operation. 
And  it  can  provide  opportunity,  too. 

Farming  is  not  so  complicated  as  to 
warrant  all  its  problems.  For  those  that  it 
has,  there  must  be  a  prompt  and  sure  solu¬ 
tion. 


Spunk  and  Good  Logic 

THE  National  Grange  is  showing  some 
spunk,  and  some  logic  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  too. 

With  farmers  receiving,  at  best,  39  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  and  with  farm 
production  costs  on  a  slow  but  constant  rise, 
the  price  squeeze  is  becoming  much  more 
serious.  The  Grange  proposes  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  the  farm  price,  viz.,  3.9  cents, 
which  would  boost  the  consumer’s  food 
costs  only  3.9  per  cent  .on  every  dollar  spent 
for  food,  while  raising  the  farmer’s  net 
after  expenses  by  50  per  cent.  When  one 
stops  to  consider  the  percentage  of  price 
increase  in  every  commodity  and  service 
in  the  past  10  years,  a  3.9  per  cent  step-up 
in  food  prices,  so  essential  to  a  strong  agri¬ 
culture,  is  almost  inconsequential. 

Per  capita  farm  income  in  1957  was  $967, 
compared  with  per  capita  non-farm  income 
of  $2,082.  Even  if  the  estimated  50  per  cent 
increase  in  farm  net  income  were  a  complete 
across-the-board  increase,  the  average  per 
capita  farm  income  would  still  be  under 
that  earned  by  non-farm  groups. 

Unfortunately,  the  Grange  is  primarily  a 
policy-making  organization.  It  is  not  involved 
in  bargaining  or  marketing.  But  the  thought 
it  presents  on  the  need  for  up-pricing  farm 
products  is  a  good  one  that  could  be  used 
to  advantage  by  our  many  farm  bargaining 
organizations. 

It  offers  them  the  rare  opportunity  of 
proving  the  reason  for  their  existence. 


Brevities 

“So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.”  —  Psa. 
91:12. 

In  England,  the  slat  floors  so  successful 
with  laying  birds  are  also  considered  “promis¬ 
ing”  for  both  swine  and  veal.  They  allow  me¬ 
chanical  cleaning  and  an  increase  in  number 
of  animals.  Their  big  advantage  is  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  humidity. 

According  to  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  locally  grown  tomato 
plants  are  higher  yielders  than  southern- 
grown.  Highest  yields  have  come  from  plants 
started  about  April  10  in  the  greenhouse  and 
then  moderately  hardened  in  a  cold  frame. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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How  to  Produce 
Market  Hay 

We  have  a  fine  hill  farm  on  which 
we  want  to  cut  hay  for  market.  We 
do  not  have  cattle.  I  have  thought 
that  rather  than  plowing  I  would 
use  either  a  disk  or  spring-tooth 
harrow  on  the  land  and  then  spread 
phosphate.  What  seed  should  I  use? 
What  would  be  a  good  plan?  h.  h. 

Vermont 

On  any  rolling  or  hilly  ground  it 
is  somewhat  dangerous  to  break  up 
old  sod  in  preparation  for  a  new 
seeding.  The  best  method  I  know 
for  protecting  the  soil  against  erosion 
and  for  getting  rid  of  old  vegetation 
is  to  use  a  grass  and  weed  killer. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $10  per  acre. 
A  good  procedure  is  to  apply  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  five  pounds  dalapon  and  two 
pounds  amino-triazole  in  40  gallons 
of  water  per  acre.  Wait  four  weeks, 
apply  limestone,  disk  thoroughly, 
apply  fertilizer  and  sow  the  seed. 

For  market  hay,  I  think  you  ought 
to  seed  a  mixture  of  alfalfa  and 
bromegrass  or  alfalfa  and  timothy. 
Use  10  pounds  each  of  alfalfa  and 


New  Seed 

Repellent-Protectant 

A  new  seed  protectant  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice  does  not  possess  just  maximum 
repellency  against  birds  and  rodents. 
In  large  quantities  it  is  lethal  to 
them,  and  it  also  protects  against 
insects  and  diseases.  Its  action  for 
seeds  is  four-way. 

A  color  pigment  is  also  included 
to  deter  feeding  by  birds  and  to 
identify  treated  seed.  A  special  ad¬ 
hesive  is  required  for  the  mixture 
when  the  seed  is  to  be  stored;  it  is 
not  necessary  when  the  seed  is  to 
be  planted  soon  after  treatment. 

The  formula  is:  50  per  cent  wet- 
table  endrin  powder  —  one  per  cent 
of  weight  of  seed;  75  per  cent  wet- 
table  arasan  —  two  per  cent  of  weight 
of  seed;  and  a  pigment  —  either 


bromegrass,  or  10  of  alfalfa  and  five 
of  timothy. 

Before  this,  however,  test  the  soil 
and  use  enough  ground  limestone 
to  raise  its  pH  to  plow  depth  up  to 
about  6.8.  At  seeding  time,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  1,000  pounds  of  8-16-16  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  then  be  advisable. 

If  bromegrass  is  to  be  sown,  mix 
it  with  the  fertilizer  and  sow  the 
alfalfa  seed  separately.  If  timothy 
is  the  grass,  sow  it  with  the  alfalfa 
seed  separately  from  the  fertilizer. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
top-dress  with  a  high  potash  phos¬ 
phate-potash  fertilizer.  Later  when 
the  alfalfa  drops  to  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  stand,  add  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  the  first  year  and  raise  this 
every  year  thereafter  to  as  much  as 
200  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per 
acre. 

Once  you  have  the  land  success¬ 
fully  established,  your  primary  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  harvesting  and  curing. 
The  latter  may  require  a  drier. 

F.  E.  B. 


monstral  fast  green  (DuPont)  or 
aluminum  powder. 

To  treat  corn  and  other  seed,  first 
slurry  the  two  chemicals  in  cold 
water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
Pour  this  over  the  seed  while  stir¬ 
ring  it  or  tumbling  it  in  a  mixing 
drum.  Then  add  enough  finely  pow¬ 
dered  pigment  to  the  still-moist 
seed  so  as  to  give  it  definite 
coloration. 

Endrin  is  very  poisonous.  Wear  a 
dust  respirator  when  handling  it,  or 
work  beneath  an  exhaust  fan.  Endrin 
is  slowly  absorbed  by  the  skin,  too, 
so  avoid  contact  with  it  and  do  not 
wear  contaminated  clothing.  Use 
gum-dipped  or  rubber  gloves  when 
handling  the  treated  weed. 

J.  W.  Caslick 


New  Chemicals  for 
Resistant  Codling  Moth 


Sevin  is  described  by  Entomolo¬ 
gist  R.  W.  Dean  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Fruit  Investigations  Laboratory  at 
Poughkeepsie  as  probably  the  safest 
of  the  carbamates  and  one  of  the  best 
codling  moth  insecticides.  It  is  fairly 
effective  against  red-banded  leaf  roll¬ 
er  and  apple  maggot,  he  says,  and 
also  promises  effectiveness  against 
DDT  and  phosphate-resistant  strains. 
A  mixture  of  two  pounds  of  50  per 
cent  DDT  with  two  pounds  of  25  per 
cent  malathion  per  100  gallons  of 
water  he  recommends  as  the  best 
Practical  control  for  resistant  codling 
moths.  Guthion  and  Diazinon  are 
cited  by  Prof.  Dean  as  possible  con¬ 
trols  for  DDT-resistant  insects,  as 
well  as  for  suppressing  mites  and 
controlling  red-banded  leaf  roller  and 
apple  maggot.  But,  D.  H.  Palmiter, 
Plant  pathologist  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Station,  says  that  many  phosphate  in¬ 
secticides  may  increase  russetting 
when  used  at  high  temperatures  or 
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during  wet  conditions.  Guthion  is 
safer  than  Diazinon  in  minimizing 
this,  he  says.  The  safest  fungicide- 
insecticide  mixture  so  far  for  minim¬ 
izing  russet  is  either  captan  or  Thy- 
late  with  DDT  and  lead  arsenate. 
Generally,  Prof.  Palmiter  declares, 
dusts  and  concentrate  sprays 
cause  less  russet  than  do  dilute 
sprays.  Applications  should  be  made 
on  bright  clear  days  so  that  they  dry 
quickly. 


AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


Cuasantico  ANALYSIS 


NTR0GEN  16.7S* 
NITRATE  WTDQGtN  16.75* 


American  Cyanamid  Company,  Phosphates  and 
Nitrogen  Dept.,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

©aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  its  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 


AEROPRILLS 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
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Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 
STERN  S 'PUJM  S| 

RAWBER 

25  plants 


m 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY !  — Stern's  miracle 
''EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big.  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JStern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I'll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

0  50  for  $3.25  Nome - 

0  100  for  $5.00 

0  250  for  $10.00  Address - 

0  S00  for  $18.00 

0  1000  for  $30.00  City - 

Postpaid  *  Trademark 


State 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
GREEN-LANDS 

You  might  be  late  in  sowing 
oats,  but  you  can  sow  our 
Pastures  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

CANADIAN  PERMANENT 
PASTURES,  INC. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED 

Grown  from  certified  seeds  and  free  from 
plant  diseases.  All  leading  varieties  for  1959. 

Cabbage  —  Pepper 

SWEET  POTATO  —  CAULIFLOWER  — 
BROCCOLI  —  ONIONS 

Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  All  plants 
Virginia  State  Inspected.  We  can  make 
shipment  by  Air  Express. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
FRANLIN,  VIRGINIA 

Telephone  LOgan  2-7012 


THOUSANDS  MORE 
GARDENERS  AND  FARMERS 
PLANTED 

Schell's  Quality  Seeds 

last  year  than  ever  before.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  free  copy  of  our  1959 
seed  catalogue  send  for  it  at  once. 

Be  Sure  of  Success 

ALWAYS  PLANT 

Schell's  Quality  Seeds 

THEY  GROW  BETTER  — 

THEY  YIELD  BETTER 
Central  Pennsylvania’s  Largest  Seed  House 

Serving  Our  Gardeners  and  Farmers 
for  fifty  years. 

SCHELL'S  SEED  HOUSE 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

1000  E.  MARKET  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 
CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Virginia  State  Inspected 

We  guarantee  hardy,  disease  free  plants. 
Start  with  the  best  this  year  —  use  plants 
from  our  Premium  Certified  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 

READY  NOW 


Raise  Gourds** 


FASCINATING/ 

a  WOHDE-RFUL  UODBY 
ot  BUSINESS. ..  LEARN  „ 
ABOUT  GOURD  Cl?  A  FT/ 1 
IT'S  a  PROFITABLE 
MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
DELIGHT  YOU/ 
com  pie- re  PORTFOLIO 
INSTRUCTIONS 
SEEDS  :  ONE  DOLLAR  • 

Box  186  Covina, Calif. 


Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato 

READY  MAY  20 

TOP  QUALITY  PROMPT  SERVICE 

Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
LOgan  23546  Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 
12  25  50  100  1000 

ASPARAGUS  —  I  yr.  —  $1.40  $2.25  $3.50  $19. 

—  2yr.  —  1.85  2.85  4.00  22. 

—  3  yr.  —  2.25  3.75  6.00 

RHUBARB  —  I  yr.$2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $10.00 

—  2  yr.  3.00  5.50  10.00  18.00 

—  3  yr.  4.50  8.00  14.50  24.00 

HORSERADISH  —  .75  $1.40  $1.95  $3.50  $22. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL.  N.  J.  Location,  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  *  7  ?5 

IRRIGATES  •  CIRCULATES  •  SPRAYS  AV* 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH ; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3/4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

“postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


WE  GROW  the  UNUSUAL 


HARDY  STOCK 
azaleas  —  hyb.  rhododendron 
ilex  (holly)  —  winged  eu.  alatus 
pieris  jaqonica  —  leucothoe  catesbaei 
Mailorder  and  finish  size  veri-colored  evergreens 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today. 
SPRING  VALLEY  NURSERIES 
BOX  45X-R,  R.  D.  1,  GIBSONIA,  PA. 


HEAVY  BEARING  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  1 00-S8.00 ;  LATHAM  and 
TAYLOR  1 00-S8.00.  Strawberry  Plants:  PREMIER. 
ROBINSON,  TEMPLE  and  EMPIRE.  IOO-$3.25. 
Superfection  Everbearing,  I00-S4.75.  Virus  Free,  ppd. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


-  MAY  SPECIALS  - 

Strawberry  Plants:  Dunlap,  250-$3.00;  500-$5.85. 

Robinson  or  Red  June:  250-$3.60;  500-S6.90.  Indian 
Summer  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry  or  Latham  Red, 
2-year  plants:  I2-$I.75;  25-$3.40;  50-$8.35.  I -year 
plants:  25-$2.40;  50-$4. 1 5 ;  l00-$7.90.  Postpaid. 

WOLNIK  NURSERY,  NEW  BUFFALO.  MICHIGAN 


>  :  '■ . 
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The  Garden  in  May 


A  practical  and  easy  way  to  con¬ 
trol  weeds  in  the  home  garden  this 
Summer  is  by  using  mulch.  It  con¬ 
serves  moisture,  too. 

Natural  mulches  are  leaves,  straw, 
hay,  lawn  clippings,  tanbark,  saw¬ 
dust,  shavings  and  wood  chips; 
manufactured  ones  include  black 
polyethylene  film  and  tarred  paper. 

Sawdust  and  other  natural  mulches 
keep  the  soil  cool,  however,  and  they 
delay  maturity  if  put  on  too  soon. 
But  spread  an  inch  deep,  they  deter 
practically  all  weed  growth.  Soils 
that  tend  to  be  acid  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  more  acid  without  sawdust 
than  with;  10  or  12  bushels  will 
mulch  100  square  feet. 

Loose  straw  or  hay  must  be  put 
on  several  inches  thick  so  that  it  will 
pack  down  to  approximately  an  inch. 
Otherwise,  it  will  not  stop  weed 
growth.  But  there  is  a  practical  limit 
as  to  how  much  should  be  used.  A 
deep  mulch  may  keep  the  ground 
too  cool  and  too  wet.  Also,  if  it  is 
plowed  under  or  tilled  the  next  year, 
it  may  create  a  nitrogen  deficiency. 
Extra  nitrogen  should  be  added  at 
rate  of  one-quarter  pound  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  or  one-half  pound 
of  sodium  nitrate  to  each  bushel  of 
sawdust  or  each  packed  bushel  of 
other  organic  mulches. 

Black  Polyethylene  Films 

Use  of  manufactured  mulches  is 
now  limited  almost  entirely  to  black 
polyethylene  film.  It  warms  the  soil 
early  in  Spring  and  it  seems  to  en¬ 
courage  growth  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  too. 

Because  they  insulate  the  plant 
from  heat  that  normally  radiates  up 
from  the  ground  at  night,  all  mulches 
increase  the  danger  of  frost  injury. 
On  a  night  when  conditions  are  just 


at  the  danger  point,  mulched  plants 
will  freeze  while  adjacent  unmulched 
plants  will  be  unharmed. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Hay  Mulch 

Recently,  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  discussion  of  the  benefits  of 
year-round  use  of  hay  mulch,  and 
not  plowing  the  garden.  It  works 
well  on  a  very  sandy  soil.  The  mulch 
is  parted  each  Spring,  seeds  are  sown 
and  then  covered  with  soil.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  come  up,  the 
mulch  is  worked  back  around  the 
row.  In  one  such  mulched  garden 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  City, 
however,  freezing  injury  occurs 
nearly  every  year  in  the  month  of 
June.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  would 
be  any  frost  injury  without  the 
mulch.  The  year-round  mulch  will 
also  keep  clay  soil  wet  and  sticky 
until  very  late  in  the  season. 

Want  a  Weed-Free  Garden? 

1.  Use  some  kind  of  mulch.  It  will 
put  the  work  of  weed  control  ahead 
of  hot  weather. 

2.  Do  not  put  the  mulch  on  until 
the  soil  has  warmed  up  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  cover  the  plants  every 
cold  night  or  irrigate  them  all  night 
for  frost  control. 

3.  Use  black  polyethylene  mulch 
to  induce  early  harvest. 

4.  Use  sawdust  or  another  natural 
mulch  to  keep  the  ground  cool  for 
cool-season  vegetables  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

5.  Use  mulch  to  reduce  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  soil.  It  is 
especially  helpful  in  drought. 

6.  Be  prepared  to  give  your  garden 
extra  nitrogen.  Organic  mulches  may 
i’ob  your  crops  of  nitrogen. 

A.  J.  Pratt 


Snakes  Guard  Berries 

We  tried  almost  every  means  to 
keep  birds  away  from  our  berries. 
Plastic  owls,  fox  tails,  fox  heads,  fire¬ 
crackers,  aluminum  spinners,  scare¬ 
crows  —  none  of  them  worked.  Birds 
seemed  to  like  the  berries  better. 

But  then  we  tried  something  that 
really  scares  them.  Snakes.  Colored 
plastic  snakes.  We  strung  them  from 
wires  in  the  garden,  and  also  set 
them  on  the  ground.  We  haven’t  had 
any  berry  burglary  since.  A.  Fenn 


Castor  Beans  vs. 

Ground  Moles 

We  were  much  troubled  by  ground 
moles  in  the  lawn  and  garden.  I  tried 
trapping  and  poisoning  them,  but 
neither  worked.  Later,  I  was  told  to 
plant  a  few  castor  beans  on  the  lot 
or  near  by.  I  did,  and  they  have 
worked  well  ever  since.  We  have  not 
had  moles  for  15  years.  The  beans 
reseed  themselves  each  year. 

W.  R.  Brown 


This  new  flip  duster  can  be  operated  with  one  hand  for  plants  within  easy 
reach  or  extended  with  a  pole  for  those  10  or  more  feet  high.  Each  flip  of 
the  wrist  blows  dust  onto  the  foliage  blossoms  or  fruit. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Climate ,  Weather  and  Fruit 

How  heat ,  light ,  water  and  wind 
affect  the  orchard  crops . 

By  LOREN  D.  TUKEY 


pollen  reaches  the  stigmatic  surface 
of  the  pistil  does  it  germinate  and 
send  a  pollen  tube  containing  nuclei 
down  through  the  ovulary,  fertilizing 
the  egg.  Many  years  ago,  it  was  found 
that  apple  flowers  hand  pollinated 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  would 
not  set  fruit.  Apparently,  the  failure 
was  due  to  the  weather’s  drying  ef¬ 
fect;  water  was  withdrawn  from  the 
flower,  resulting  in  death  of  the 
pollen. 


A  certain  amount  of  cold  is 
necessary  to  break  bud  dor¬ 
mancy,  but  bud  hardiness 
varies  throughout  the  Winter.  Flower 
buds  may  be  killed  by  low  or  sudden 
drops  in  temperatures  during  Winter 
and  early  Spring.  Warm  weather 
alters  trees’  physiology,  making  them 
susceptible. to(i  injury  by  cold. 

At  blooming  time,  the  delicate 
flowers  of  fruit  trees  have  lost  the 
protection  of  bud  scales  and  so  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  freezing. 
Even  if  a  frost  or  freeze  does  not 
actually  kill  the  flowers,  it  may  cause 
eventual  russeting  of  fruit.  This  may 
appear  as  roughened  brown  bands 
over  the  whole  apple  surface,  at  the 
calyx  region,  or  on  just  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit.  The  fruits  usually 
have  a  shorter  storage  life. 

Freezes  generally  come  from  an  in¬ 
flux  of  freezing  air.  Frosts,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  involve  a  lowering 
of  temperature  to  the  freezing  point 
or  just  below  by  mere  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation;  heat  is  lost  from  the 
ground  to  the  surrounding  air.  The 
lower  the  temperature  is  at  sunset, 
the  lower  the  minimum  temperature 


Russeting  of  Golden  Delicious  apples 
is  partially  due  to  high  humidity  — 
A,  protected;  B,  normal;  and  C,  high 
relative  humidity. 


can  be  expected  during  the  night. 
Usually,  the  coldest  time  is  at  dawn. 
However,  slight  wind  may  alter  con¬ 
ditions;  so  may  moist  air.  Clouds 
have  a  tempering  effect  on  heat  loss, 
too;  they  tend  to  absorb  warmth  and 
then  radiate  it  back  to  earth. 


Topography,  Temperatures  and 
Orchard  Plantation 


Cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air. 
Settling  in  low  spots  and  valleys  just 
as  water  does,  it  forces  warm  air 
upwards.  Thus,  even  though  condi¬ 
tions  seem  ideal  for  frost,  it  does  not 
always  come  to  orchards  at  higher 
elevations;  they  are  in  the  warm  air 
moved  upward  by  the  settling  cold. 
Freezing  would  occur  only  if  the 
cold  air  became  sufficiently  volumin¬ 
ous  to  push  the  warm  air  above  the 
orchard  entirely  or  to  fill  in  a  valley 
from  ridge  to  ridge.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  many  fruit  men  plant  their 
orchards  on  high  ground  along  the 
sides  and  tops  of  hills  rather  than  in 
the  valleys. 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
various  elements  of  weather  on 
specific  processes  during  various 
stages  of  plant  growth  is  called  plant- 
climatology.  Its  importance  to  agri¬ 
culture  increases  as  goals  of  greater 


efficiency  in  production  are  pursued. 
Applying  fertilizer,  controlling  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases,  using  growth  regu¬ 
lators  and  selecting  varieties  are  not 
sufficient.  An  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  climate  on  plant  growth  is 
a  “must.” 

Pollination  is  also  affected  by 
weather.  Cool  temperatures,  wet  wea¬ 
ther  and  dark  days  influence  not  only 
bee  activity  but  also  the  shedding 
and  viability  of  pollen.  Only  after 


Transpiration  vs.  Translocation 


A  special  demand  for  water  by  the 
plant  occurs  when  moisture  is  lost 
from  the  leaves  at  a  rate  higher  than 
that  at  which  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots  and  then  trans¬ 
located  to  leaves.  In  some  trees,  the 
translocation  distance  between  the 
roots  and  the  leaves  is  30  or  more 
feet;  so  moisture  may  instead  be 
withdrawn  from  flowers,  fruit  and 
limbs.  This  is  especially  true  of  flow¬ 


ers  and  fruits. 

That  water  is  withdrawn  from  the 
fruits  and  trunks  is  an  established 
fact  that  can  be  measured  by  their 
shrinkage.  However,  in  fruits  this 
is  not  in  a  true  sense  shrivelling,  but 
rather  a  decrease  in  cell  turgidity. 
The  fruit  feels  something  like  a 
sponge  rubber  ball.  Weather  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  is  characterized  by 
warm  temperatures,  clear  skies,  low 
humidity,  and  intense  sunlight,  the 
latter  apparently  exerting  the  great¬ 
est  influence.  Periods  of  low  soil 
moisture  availability  lead  to  shrink¬ 
age,  too.  The  soil  need  not  be  actu¬ 
ally  deficient  in  moisture,  but  rather 
just  be  in  such  physical  condition  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  roots  to  ob¬ 
tain  moisture. 

The  greatest  amount  of  fruit 
shrinkage  has  been  found  in  apples 
which  eventually  drop.  For  a  time, 
daily  growth  of  both  dropping  and 

( Continued  on  following  page) 


MATHIESO 


PROFIT 


PROGRAM 


Here’s  an  exclusive  agricultural  profit  program  that 
gives  you  cost-saving  production  and  bonus  profits. 


AMM0-PH0S®  FERTILIZERS 


@  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 


High-analysis,  pelletized,  and  water- 
soluble  Ammo-Phos  assures  maximum 
yields  at  minimum  cost  because  its 
concentrated  form  provides  more 
plant  food  with  reduced  handling  and 
storage  costs.  Water  solubility  means 
both  an  immediate  and  long-lasting 
supply  of  plant  foods.  An  analysis 
is  available  for  every  crop  and 
soil  condition. 


Mathieson,  high-nitrogen,  Anhydrous 
Ammonia  —  82%  nitrogen — is  highly 
effective  when  applied  as  a  side 
dressing,  at  planting  time  or  at  plow 
down.  Always  supplying  nitrogen  in 
its  most  useable  non-leaching  form, 
Mathieson  Anhydrous  Ammonia  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  when  applied  dur¬ 
ing  crop  residue  plow  down  since 
decay  of  residues  is  more  rapid 
and  complete. 


e  PESTICIDES 


0  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


Mathieson  offers  a  complete  line  of 
Insecticides,  Fungicides,  and  Herbi¬ 
cides  .  .  .  completely  tested  and 
approved  .  .  .  carefully  formulated 
for  maximum  effectiveness  at  mini¬ 
mum  costs. 


Mathieson  irrigation  systems  are  en¬ 
gineered  to  meet  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Important  features  such  as 
square  shoulder  gaskets,  positive 
lock  couplers,  extended  foot,  and 
steel  bushings  insure  dependable 
and  economical  performance. 


Ammo-Phos®  is  a  trade  mark. 


Join  the  ranks  of  successful  Mathieson  dealers  —  write  for  full  details 


■  h  i  '■>  *  ',4WI  -  i 


4823-D 


nOLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

MATHIESON  32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE  2,  MD.  .  PHONE:  PLAZA  2-8300 
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Lubrication  .  Specialists  Since  1911 

4)  Guarantees: 

4>  Complete  uniformity 
4 )  An  extra  safety  margin 
4>  No  foaming.  .  .acid  free 
<4  Absolute  piston  seal 
4>  No  lubrication  failures 
4>  Complete  protection 

Sold  direct  to  you  by 
your  local  representative 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


Feed  Merchants  Conference,  Pocono 
Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

June  9  —  Dedication  of  new  Slate 
Laboratory  and  “open  house”  at 
Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  123  Huntington  St.,  New  Haven, 
(The  event  replaces  this  year  the 
Station’s  traditional  annual  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel  Farm  field  day.) 

June  10 — Annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders,  Pennsylvania  Potato  Indus- 
tires,  Inc.,  Potato  City  Hotel  near 
Coudersport,  Potter  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Britts  sort  beets . . .  electrically ! 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

May  16  —  The  50th  annual  sheep 
shearing  contest,  University  of  Conn., 
Storrs. 

May  16  —  New  England  Farmers’ 
Angus  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt.  (J.  T.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Hartland  Four  Corners,  Vt., 
manager). 

May  26 — Feeder  pig  sale  of  So. 
Central  Penna.  Swine  Producers 
Assn.,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 

June  7-10  —  Eastern  Federation  of 


Save  up  to  1/3  on  any  one  of  69  Beautiful,  Spacious,  MODERN 
HOMES.  Pre-cut,  panelized  for  fast  completion. . .  direct  from 
factory  with  easy-to-follow  plans.  Cut  labor  and  building 
costs.  FREE  Storm  Door  and  Window  offer. 

HOUSE  TRAILERS  TAKEN  IN 
TRADE  ON  NEW  HOMES 


dealerships  Open 
Send  $1.00  for  Color  Catalogue  of  69  Homes  with  Floor  Plans. 
Franklin  Thrift  Homes,  Inc.-  P.O.Box  631  •  Dept.  R  N  "State  College,  Fa. 


Climate ,  Weather  and  Fruit 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 

adhering  fruits  is  the  same.  But  fruit 
drop  is  eventually  associated  with 
shrinkage;  an  ordinarily  expected 
drop  does  not  occur  when  we  get 
several  days  of  rain. 

Daily  Shrinkage  in  June  and  July 


water  are  very  susceptible  to  weather 
conditions  which  create  an  internal 
moisture  stress. 

At  harvest  time,  weather  has  an 
important  influence  on  color  develop¬ 
ment  in  apples  and  on  softening  in 
peaches.  Good  days  for  photosynthe¬ 
sis  with  cool  nights  are  conducive  to 


apple  reddening.  Peaches,  on  the 
other  hand,  soften  more  rapidly 
under  hot  days  and  warm  nights. 
These  fruits,  unlike  apples,  shrink 
more  as  harvest  approaches. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  predict  daily  growth  on 
the  basis  of  weather  observations  and 
thus  grow  crops  even  more  efficient¬ 
ly.  And  it  may  be  soon. 


Fruit  shrinking  is  a  daylight  phe¬ 
nomenon  usually  commencing  in 
morning  just  after  dawn.  Fruits  lose 
size  until  the  early  hours  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  But  they  may  also  lose  at 
later  hours  of  the  day  for  periods  as 
short  as  one  hour.  Thus,  there  are 
degrees  in  severity.  As  fruits  mature, 
shrinking  is  almost,  or  completely, 
absent.  Melba  apples  when  approach¬ 
ing  harvest  actually  increase  in  size 
during  the  day.  Apple  shrinkage  has 
been  observed  to  occur  more  during 
June  and  July  than  in  the  later 
months;  it  may  also  occur  during 
May,  but  at  this  time  it  is  difficult 
to  measure.  Shrinkage  during  June 
and  July  days  is  apparently  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Enlargement  at  Night 

While  it  is  mainly  at  night  that 
fruits  enlarge,  they  do  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  late  afternoons  on  clear 
days,  too.  A  cloudy  day  immediately 
following  a  clear  day  produces  very 
rapid  fruit  enlargement  throughout 
a  24-hour  period.  Additional  cloudy 
days,  however,  result  in  much  re¬ 
duced  growth;  a  lack  of  sugars 
brought  about  by  reduction  in  photo¬ 
synthesis  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
this.  This  suggests  that  stages  of 
growth  having  high  requirements  for 


This  plastic  poultry  house  at  Rutgers  University  is  used  for  experimental 
purposes.  But  it  could  have  practical  value.  The  soft  film  is  supported  by 
air  pressure. 

" Pitch  the  Poultry  House  Here ” 

They  built  the  10x20-foot  plastic 
shelter  at  Rutgers  University  to  see 
how  much  heat  chickens  could  stand. 

But  the  air-inflated  canopy  has 
proved  so  practical  that  they  think 
it  might  be  used  for  chick  brooding, 
an  isolation  chamber  or  emergency 
housing. 

Engineer  Charles  H.  Reed  con¬ 


structed  the  shelter  out  of  $30  worth 
of  polyethylene  film,  a  motorized 
blower  and  odds  and  ends  of  metal 
and  lumber.  The  plastic  has  no  in¬ 
terior  support;  compressed  air  keeps 
it  up  and  in  shape. 

The  temperature  in  the  plastic 
shelter  went  to  105  degrees  one  day 
last  month,  and  its  15  hens  went 
practically  prostrate.  But  they  re¬ 
covered  during  the  cool  of  the  night 
and  soon  were  back  to  an  about-13- 
egg-per-day-production  rate. 

Winds  up  to  60  knots  are  reported 
to  have  left  the  plastic  house  un¬ 
damaged.  Professor  Reed  says  it  will 
hold  up  to  a  foot  of  snow.  If  the 
film  is  punctured,  it  takes  little  time 
to  patch  it  with  tape. 

The  only  time  the  plastic  house 
sags  is  when  a  poultrymen  enters 
the  zipper  or  door  and  releases  air 
pressure.  Of  course,  if  the  electric 
motor  quit,  the  whole  thing  would 
collapse.  But  Reed  points  out  that 
power  failures  today  are  few  and  far 
between.  According  to  Dr.  Robert 
Squibb,  head  of  Rutgers  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  the  structure  might  be 
ideal  for  immunization  of  batches  of 
birds:  vaccines  could  be  introduced 
via  the  pressure  system. 


G.  H.  Britt  and  Son  of 
Byron,  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  use  this  home- 
^farm  better'*  made  conveyor  to  sort 
beets  into  four  different 
sizes.  Six  electric  motors,  ranging  in 
size  from  %  hp  to  3  hp  do  a  fast  job  of 
lifting  the  beets  into  a  sorting  drum, 
and  as  they’re  sorted,  each  size  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  one  of  four  trucks.  Sort¬ 


ing  is  done  at  the  rate  of  10-12  tons 
per  hour.  Conveyors  and  elevators 
powered  by  low-cost  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  save  time  and  money  lift¬ 
ing  fruit,  vegetables,  hay,  feed  and 
grain.  Your  implement  dealer  has 
portable  models  that  can  lighten  your 
work  indoors  and  outdoors,  all  over 
the  farm.  Now’s  the  time  to  get  one, 
before  the  “lifting”  season  starts! 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better 


electrically! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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POULTRY 


New  Trends  in  Poultry 

Started  pullets?  .  .  .  Egg  contracts?  .  .  .  What 
does  the  future  hold  for  poultrymen?  .  .  . 


To  obtain  some  authoritative  views 
on  these  questions  the  poultry  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  set 
up  a  meeting  with  these  panel  mem¬ 
bers:  C.  E.  Dayton,  Babcock  Poultry 
Farm;  A.  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Hall  Brothers 
Hatchery;  H.  C.  Bidlack,  G.  L.  F.;  and 
A.  R.  McAlister,  Beacon  Milling 
Company.  Glenn  Thacker  of  Cornell 
University  acted  as  moderator. 

Not  All  Pluses  with  Started  Pullets 

Hall  observed  that  volume-price 
cycles  are  characteristic  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  Currently,  he  said,  there 
is  a  trend  toward  single  commodity 
interests,  or  specialization.  Because 
of  the  hen’s  low  salvage  value,  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  profit  from  eggs.  Started 
pullets  are  not  new,  he  pointed  out, 
but  the  recent  trend  toward  them  is 
strong.  But  Hall  declared  that,  unless 
poultrymen  can  earn  more  money 
from  the  space  they  previously  used 
to  rear  chicks,  started  pullets  cannot 
be  recommended. 

Financing  by  Feed  Companies  and 
Hatcheries 

McAlister  stated  that  financing  by 
feed  companies  is  not  new.  A  feed 
dealer  can  no  longer  always  foot  the 
entire  bill,  so  a  parent  company  fi¬ 
nances  the  dealer  who  in  turn  fi¬ 
nances  the  poultryman.  McAlister 
emphasized  that  credit  systems  are 
not  designed  for  the  poultryman  to 
put  up  no  capital  of  his  own.  He 
needs  to  have  at  least  the  chick  cost 
to  get  into  operation,  plus  a  credit 
statement  as  to  ownership  of  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  It  is  necessary 
that  a  definite  repayment  schedule  be 
established,  McAlister  insisted.  Day- 
ton  stressed  the  importance  of  doing 
the  starting  job  right,  so  that  the 
pullets  are  profitable  to  the  ultimate 
producer.  He  explained  that  his 
company  entered  the  started-pullet 
field  only  after  considerable  weigh¬ 
ing  of  pros  and  cons  and  after  care¬ 


ful  consideration  of  the  demand  for 
started  pullets.  First-line  pullets 
would  go  to  good  growers,  who 
would  get  1.75  cents  per  week  for 
each  one  successfully  grown.  The 
pullets  would  belong  either  to  Bab¬ 
cock  or  the  grower.  An  agreement 
would  be  signed  as  to  where  the 
man’s  pullets  would  be  grown,  out¬ 
lining  what  was  to  be  done  on  vac¬ 
cination  and  feeding. 

Bidlack  mentioned  that  he  has 
heard  predicted  that  in  10  years  75 
per  cent  of  all  eggs  will  be  produced 
on  some  kind  of  a  contract.  But  this 
is  more  smoke  than  fire,  he  thought. 
Contract  farming,  in  many  cases  an¬ 
other  gimmick  to  hold  feed  tonnage, 
has  produced  several  types  of  egg 
contracts,  he  said: 

1.  An  egg  retailer  contract  with  a 
producer  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  output  at  a  specified  price. 

2.  A  store,  or  chain,  contract  with 
a  grower  to  supply  a  store  or  stores. 

3.  A  contract  where  the  grower  is 
furnished  pullets,  feed,  medicine  and 
vaccination.  The  grower  contributes 
labor,  equipment  and  housing.  The 
contractor  may  pay  from  four  to  six 
cents,  plus  an  incentive. 

4.  The  Mississippi  four-way  plan: 
the  bank  furnishes  the  capital,  the 
feed  store  the  feed  and  supervision, 
and  a  cooperative  the  marketing.  The 
farmer  supplies  labor  and  the  hens. 
He  obtains  credit  and  a  market,  and 
is  paid  weekly. 

5.  A  special  three-year  contract. 
The  contractor  supplies  the  started 
pullet,  feed  and  medicine.  Super¬ 
vision  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  cent  per  bird  per  month.  The 
grower  gets  two  cents  per  bird  per 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  year  any 
profit  over  50  cents  per  bird  goes  to 
the  grower.  If  there  is  a  loss,  this  can 
be  carried  over  as  far  as  the  third 
year.  At  that  time  any  loss  must  be 
carried  by  the  grower. 

R.  G.  Dygert 


PENB  Elects  Officers 

Ralph  J.  Thomas,  manager  of  as¬ 
sociate  hatchery  division  of  the 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Assn.,  Syca¬ 
more,  Ill.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
month.  He  succeeds  Larry  N.  Thomp¬ 
son,  general  manager,  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Central  California. 

Howard  Kauffman,  Kauffman 
Farms,  Waterman,  Ill.,  was  elected 
first  vice-president,  and  John  R.  Har¬ 
greaves,  Caroline  Poultry  Farms, 
Federalsburg,  Md.,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president.  Re-elected  to 
their  respective  posts  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  were  Dr.  L.  A.  Wil¬ 
helm,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Libertyville, 
Illinois,  and  Ralston  Hannas,  edi¬ 
torial  director,  American  Poultry 
Journal,  Chicago. 

Harry  Grant,  Wirthmore  Feeds, 
Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  representing 


allied  industries,  and  H.  B.  Wallace, 
Hy-Line  Poultry  Farms,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  representing  egg  interests, 
were  also  elected  to  the  executive 
committee. 


The  board  of  directors  of-  PENB 
has  recommended  that  promotion  of 
broilers  be  discontinued  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  President  Thomas  has 
scheduled  another  meeting  of  the 
board  for  May  25  in  Chicago  to  make 
the  final  decision.  Changes  in  the 
bylaws  would  be  required;  make-up 
of  the  board  and  committees  would 
be  altered.  All  poultrymen  are  being 
urged  to  communicate  their  feeling 
about  the  proposal  to  their  PENB 
director  right  away.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  board  to  cease  solicita¬ 
tion  and  use  of  broiler  funds  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  carried  by  “a 
small  majority.” 


COUPON  TODAY  1 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Carp  oration 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mall  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

Q  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

□  Trust  Account  for . . . 


Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 

City . Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms. Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


and  CROSSES 


For  Eggs  and  Meat 
They’re  Hard  to  Beat 

'Here's  real  "eatin'  size”  chickens 
that  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  On-the- 
farm  flock  averages  up  to  270 
eggs  per  bird.  Official  trapnest 
records  to  349  eggs  a  year. 
We've  been  breeding  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ’em  since  1889. 


NEW  WHITE  SEX  LINKS 

Poultrymen  have  loved  our  black 
Sex  Links  for  years.  Now  you  can 
have  the  very  same  birds  in  white 
too.  Get  FREE  catalog  today. 

BOB  PARKS,  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


STARTED  CAPONS 


For  TOP  PROFITS  Raise 


7&eae  (fyicfo 


Expect  more  from  these  vigorous  high  producers. 

»  Large  brown  eggs.  Highest  liveability.  Birds  bred  ^ 
for  northern  climate. 

Silver  Columbian  EGGcroM 

Up  to  14  months  continuous  production.  Beautiful  big' 
brown  eggs.  100%  heavy  breed.  Plump,  tender  roasters. 

Golden  Black  Sex  Link  Pullet* 

Sensational  money-makers  for  year  ’round  income.  Lay 
at  an  amazing  rate.  3  roaster  crops  every  2  years. 

Steady  Income  From  These  High-Producing 
BROWN  EGG  STRAINS 

R.  t.  Reds  •  N*w  Hampskiris  •  Whit#  and  Bamo  Rocks 
WENE  White  Leghoi 
WENEcrou  Minorca-let 

For  more  than  40  years  the  i 
eastern  poultrymen  with  la: 
operations. 

Also  available —  ® 

MEAT  LINE  and  Dual 
•Matings 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  literature 

WENE  CHICKS  •  VINELAND  El  N.  J. 

No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . .  .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  !  * 


by  SUNNYBROOK  big  demand  — 

bring  highest 
prices  on 
market  —  easy 
to  raise  — 
very  tender — 
very  tasty — 
weigh  9  to  12 
pounds  in  5 
months  or  so — 
surgically 
caponized 
priced  low — 
big  profits 
for  you. 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook 


SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Tel.  8-161 1,  Hudson, N.Y. 


DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 

REFILLS- 20  f»r$l 


Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  including:  “Scripto” 
“Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate’1 
“Waterman”  “Wearever” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 
one  Make  and 
Two  ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue,  Black,  T? 

Green,  Brown, 

Lavender  100 

or  Gold  AdEf  choice  of 
ink  Black  or 


Retractable 

PENS 
for  $1 

for  $8.00 
Red,  Blue. 
Green  Ink. 

Quantity  and  Imprint  prices  on  request. 

REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY-26  for  $1 
Add  toe  shipping  charge.  Money  back  guar 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  80-E16 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Alt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McA  LIST  ER  V I LLE,  PA. 


C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  Whito  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS.  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


ANCONA  CHICKS ^GaEndTs?IRDTED 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  breed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Do  your  FALSE  TEETH 

SUP— SLIDE— OR  ROCK? 

Send  10c  and  your  name  and  address 
for  a  full  sized  tube  of  Fit-Tite  that 
regularly  sells  for  $1.00.  Use  this  reliner 
on  upper  or  lower  plates  to  correct 
embarrassing  plate  slip,  slide  and  rock. 
Introductory  offer — only  one  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Fit-Tite  Co.,  335  W.  Madison 
Street,  Dept.  695  Chicago  6,  III.  f 


-  PEACOCKS  .  PEAHENS  - 

Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered  1958  Pairs  $30. 
1957  Pairs  $45.  1956  Pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to 

September,  lots  of  12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid. 
A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y 


GEESE - GUINEA  HENS 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  EMDEN  &  TOULOUSE  GEESE 
WHITE  GUINEA  HEN 
Young  Stock  in  Excellent  Condition 
R.  C.  ADAMS,  41  PLEASANT  STREET 

FRAMINGHAM  CENTRE,  MASS.  Tel:  Trinity  3-8290 


STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N I SH -C  R  OSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


—  ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES  — 
LEGHORNS,  $6.99;  PULLETS,  $13.99 
HEAVIES,  $4.99;  SURPLUS,  $1.49 
—  CATALOG  — 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


May  16,  1959 
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■  NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Unretovched  Photo;  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 


Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED  TRUE! 
World’s  greatest  towel  offer,  bar  none— 60,  yes  50,  marvel¬ 
ous,  large,  brand  new  (not  seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and 
white  .  .  .  only  $1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25 
in  all/  We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than  29,400,000 
Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled  and  delighted, 
return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for  your  trouble  —  and  we’ll 
cheerfully  refund  purchase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer 
is  cancelled.  No.  C.O.D’s.  Agents  Wanted.  Makebig  money! 
50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept,  a-686.  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SAFE  WATER® 
cNEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved,  Won't  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write—  £ 


STERI-FLO 

CORPORATION 


90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


JKAKtyS 

f My  name  is  John  Winters  and  "nerves”  made  my  life 
miserable.  So  compare  my  suffering  with  yours  and  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  happiest  news  in  years— for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages.  Yes.  I  suffered  with  the  agony 
that  so  often  builds  up  from  simple  nervous  distress- 
tensions.  fears,  anxiety— jitters,  quivers,  flutters,  head¬ 
aches,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite.  No  one  seemed  to 
understand.  I  was  growing  older,  worried  about  family.  I 
job.  money,  health— almost  frantic  at  times!  I  tried  so 
many  things.  Then  one  day  I  consulted  a  famous 
Doctor  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  an  amazing 
new  medical  discovery— new  and  different,  the  safest 
and  greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  long  experience.  I  am  so 
happy  I  want  everv  one  who  suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranquilizing  help  for  feeling  calm  all  day— 
for  sleeping  well  at  night-for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
of  “nerves”.  Please  send  your  name  and  address  and 
I’ll  make  you  a  free  gift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 
John  Winters.  Apt.  3905;  313  E.  53  St.,  NY  22.  NY  , 


NEW  SKIRT 

ZIPPERS 

15  for  $1.00  p.  p. 

•  •  all  new,  7"  skirt  zippers 

•  •  assorted  colors 

•  •  save  money,  save  clothes,  save  80c 

ever  regular  12c  per  zipper  price 

•  •  ideal  if  you  sew  your  own  clothing 

Absolute  Money  Back  Guarantee 

NO  C.  O.  D.’s  .  .  .  send  check  or  money 
order  only  to  — 

ZIPPERS 

BOX  54  B,  BOSTON  20,  MASS. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4»h  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell¬ 
ing  or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  NO-COST-FOR-THE- 
TRIAL-plan. 

NK  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


CHILDREN’S 

DRESSES 


21* * 


USED,  PERFECT  CONDITION.  LADIES 
DRESSES  24<h  Discover  how  you  can  outfit 
the  entire  family  at  these  low  prices.  Send 
for  FREE  32  page  bargain  filled  catalog  of 

new  clothing  and  shoes.  _ _ 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  RN-12,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices — Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog. 
MONUMENTCO.,D*pU  924  JOUET.  ILU 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  (1 

O  _  — 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  Dishes 

Thinking  about  the  spring  and  summer  recipes  that  have  long  been 
favorites  along  Pennsylvania  Dutch  lines,  I  have  selected  a  betwixt  and 
between  collection  for  various  parts  of  a  meal.  Though  beginning  with 
strawberries  for  May,  and  so  on,  you  will  find  the  following  dishes  good  to 
eat  and  worth  clipping  now,  as  the  weeks  come  and  go  with  foods  in  season. 


Pennsylvania  Strawberry  Jam 

This  recipe  is  very  rich;  therefore 
will  go  a  long  way. 

Use  2  cups  sugar;  2  cups  large, 

[  firm  berries.  Wash  carefully  and  hull, 

1  before  measuring.  Next,  place  a  lay¬ 
er  of  strawberries  in  a  good-sized 
kettle,  then  add  a  layer  of  sugar  until 
all  ingredients  are  used.  Let  stand 
overnight  until  sugar  is  quite  dis¬ 
solved.  Place  on  fire  and  bring  to  a 
boil;  cook  10  minutes,  taking  care 
not  to  scorch.  Pour  into  a  large  bowl 
and  let  stand  overnight.  Then  fill 
jelly  glasses  and  paraffin  at  once.  Set 
aside  in  cool  place. 

Pickled  Eggs  and  Beets 

Boil  up  a  mess  of  young  beets  until 
tender.  Skin  beets  and  cover  them 
with  the  following  liquids.  Use  no 
more  beets  than  the  liquid  will  cover. 

Use  Vi  cup  brown  sugar;  Vz  cup 
vinegar;  V2  cup  cold  water;  small 
piece  of  stick  cinnamon.  Mix  and 
bring  to  a  boil. 

Let  the  beets  stand  in  this  liquid 
for  several  days  (2-3).  Remove  beets 
and  add  hard-cooked  eggs  to  the 
liquid,  as  many  eggs  as  the  liquid 
will  cover.  Pickle  them  for  two  days 
before  using.  They’ll  be  a  beautiful 
color  and  taste  fine!  The  beets  may 
be  stored  in  a  covered  jar  in  re¬ 
frigerator,  with  some  of  the  juice. 

Ginger  Tomatoes 

Use  6  pounds  green  tomatoes;  2 
pounds  red  tomatoes;  5  pounds 
granulated  sugar;  3  lemons,  sliced 
and  seeded;  1  teaspoon  whole  cloves; 
3  pieces  ginger  root. 

Scald  and  peel  tomatoes  and  cut 
in  quarters.  Add  sugar  and  spices  and 
sliced  lemons.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  re¬ 
duce  heat  and  cook  over  low  heat 
(simmer)  until  thickened.  Pour  into 
sterilized  glasses.  Add  paraffin  to 
seal.  Set  in  a  cool  place. 


Tomato  Relish 

Use  1  pint  firm,  red  tomatoes  and 
1  cup  salt.  Peel  tomatoes  and  add 
salt.  Let  stand  overnight. 

Next  morning  pour  off  salt  solu¬ 
tion  and  add  2  red  peppers  (cleaned 
and  diced);  2  green  peppers  (clean¬ 
ed  and  diced);  3  onions;  2  cups 
sugar;  1  pint  vinegar;  1  ounce  white 
mustard  seed. 

Cook  thoroughly  for  half  an  hour. 
Seal  at  once. 

Beet  Relish 

Combine  8  cups  chopped  cooked 
beets  (skinned);  1  cup  horseradish 
(strong);  2  cups  sugar;  1  tablespoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  pepper. 

Put  mixture  into  jars  and  pour  in 
enough  very  hot  vinegar  to  com¬ 
pletely  cover  contents  of  jars.  Seal. 

Stuffed  Tomatoe 

Select  firm,  ripe  tomatoes:  Remove 
seeds  and  hollow  out  carefully.  Make 
a  filling  of  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with 
diced  celery,  onion,  some  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  as  much 
corn  cut  off  parboiled  cobs  as  you 
have  bread  filling.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  dash  paprika 
and  mix  well. 

Stuff  the  tomatoes  (if  not  enough 
filling  to  go  around,  make  more). 
Bake  at  375  to  400  degrees  F.  for 
about  30  minutes.  Be  sure  to  place 
tomatoes  closely  together  in  baking 
dish  to  hold  their  shapes.  Brown  tops 
lightly;  add  butter. 

Pear  and  Pineapple  Jam 

Wash,  peel,  core  and  mash  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  to  make  three  cups.  Com¬ 
bine  with  4y2  cups  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  (and  juice),  Vi  cup  lemon 
juice,  s/i  teaspon  whole  anise  seed, 
and  71/2  cups  sugar.  Bring  to  rolling 
boil  and  boil  for  10  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire  and  stir  in  one-half  bottle 
Certo.  Stir  and  skim.  Pour  into  hot, 
sterilized  glasses.  Seal  with  paraffin. 

Dorothy  Bruce 


Food  Protection 

As  early  as  the  15th  century,  stern 
rules  were  exercised  over  cooks. 
They  were  ordered  to  make  their 
meat  “well  seasoned  and  wholesome.” 
When  offered  for  sale,  “it  must  be 
at  a  reasonable  winning.”  Cooks  must 
reboil  or  rebake  no  meat  “in  hurt 
of  the  king’s  people.”  In  those  days, 
the  mayor  of  the  town  was  obliged 
to  swear,  that  he  would  keep  vigilant 
supervision  over  bakers,  brewers, 
tavern  keepers  and  “such  people.” 
“Rules  and  laws  were  published  only 
to  the  intente  that  by  them,  every 
one  be  put  in  remembrance  of  his 
dewtie.” 

Good  sense  tells  us  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible,  rules  put  out  by 
the  freezer  locker  people  and  by 
freezer  manufacturers. 

Lillian  A.  Burns 


It's  Spring— For  Sure 

A  Carolina  wren  surprised  us  on 
April  6th,  the  first  year  we  have  seen 
this  clear-calling  little  songster  in 
our  Pennsylvania  area.  He’d  sung  for 
days  before  we  spotted  him  on  the 
porch  under  the  eaves,  from  where 
he  flew  across  the  drive  into  the 
open  mill  windows.  p.  s. 


A  pair  of  flickers  returned  —  it 
would  be  nice  to  know  if  they  are 
the  same  ones  of  last  Summer — on 
April  15th.  Such  noticeable  and  no¬ 
ticing  birds. 


The  willows  now  are  fully  green 
but  in  early  April,  when  the  trunks 
looked  black  against  the  pale  yellow- 
green  of  their  draperies,  they  were 
what  our  Lucy  C — calls  the  Ethiopian 
princesses  along  the  way  to  Mystic. 


To  Mother  Bee's  Friends 

If  Mother  Bee  could  see  the  host 
of  letters  from  her  devoted  readers, 
she  would  be  happy,  I  know,  in  her 
own  distinctive  and  receptive  way. 

There  was  first  the  group  of  people 
who  asked  if  Mother  Bee’s  column, 
The  Little  Brown  House,  had  stopped 
coming.  This  was  followed  by  many 
who  told  us  that  she  had  died.  Since 
publishing  the  sad  news  on  these 
pages  in  March,  we  have  had  more 
expressions  of  sense  of  loss  and  deep 
regret  than  we  can  answer,  individ¬ 
ually. 

Mother  Bee  (Lena  White),  however, 
would  not  want  such  letters  from  her 
friends  to  go  unacknowledged.  May  I 
therefore  do  so  today,  here,  and 
thank  this  impressive  number  of  men 
and  women  who  will  miss  her  warm 
and  unique  contribution  to  their 
daily  lives,  as  we  shall  also  at  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Persis  Smith 


Tried  and  True 


Place  all  ingredients  at  the  left 
side  of  your  mixing  bowl  before  you 
start  to  bake.  As  you  use  each  item, 
move  it  to  the  right  of  the  bowl. 
Make  this  a  habit  and  you  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  what  you’ve  put 
in  or  left  out  of  your  cake  when 
you’re  interrupted  by  telephone  or 
door  bell. 


A  Gay  Quilt 


2908.  An  adorable  coverlet  for  a  young 
girl’s  room.  Little  sunbonneted  girls  are 
appliqued  on  white  or  pastel  blocks  for  a 
quilt  that’s  certain  to  be  a  conversation 
piece.  Tracing  pattern  fpr  applique  pieces; 
diagram  of  quilt;  full  directions  for  fimsn- 
ing. 

2908  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class 
mailing. 

Needlework  Album,  1959,  just  25  cents. 

The  first  paper  currency  issued 
in  the  New  World  consisted  of  IOU 
notes  on  the  back  of  playing  cards. 

THE  RURAL  ^EW  YORKER 

*  * 


Grace  for  New  England 


You  wonder  at  our  faith  in  this  harsh  land? 

It  must  be  difficult  to  understand 

When  summer’s  parching  breath  despoils  our  fields 

Of  half  our  spring-anticipated  yields, 

When  freakish  frost,  a  month  before  its  time, 

Cuts  down  our  cherished  dahlias  in  their  prime, 
When  power  lines  are  out,  at  five  below, 

And  roads  lie  buried  under  drifts  of  snow. 


Yet  you  who  come  here  at  some  other  season 
Will,  in  the  end,  find  there  is  ample  reason 
To  tolerate  our  climate’s  wanton  way 
Once  you  have  seen  the  lilacs  bloom  in  May. 


Connecticut 


—  Barbara  Overton  Christie 


Suntime  Togs 


8300.  MATCHING  SUNBONNETS.  Adults  (22- 
in.)  IV2  yds.,  35-in.;  childs  (19-in.),  1%  yds.  25c. 


8318  &  8319.  BOW- 
TRIMMED  LOOK-A¬ 
LIKES.  8318  in  sizes  10 
to  20.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
sleeveless,  414  yds.,  35- 
in.;  1  yard  contrast. 

8319  in  sizes  3  to  8 
years.  Size  4,  sleeve¬ 
less,  2i/8  yds.,  35-in.;  % 
yd.  contrast.  25c  each. 


/,W224 

“"Small-Medium- large 


8224  LITTLE  TOP¬ 
PERS  for  warm  wea¬ 
ther.  Sizes:  small,  me¬ 
dium,  large.  Medium, 
tied  halter,  1%  yds.  35- 
in.;  blousette,  1%  yds.; 
yoked  halter,  l!4  yds. 
25  cents. 


8474.  SUNDRESS  and 
bolero  in  half  sizes.  Sizes 
12i/2  to  261/2.  Size  14 y2, 
35  bust,  dress,  4%  yds. 
35-in.;  bolero,  1%  yds. 
and  %  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


Atilrtitis 


rheumatism,  neuritis,  sciatica,  lumbago,  bursitis 

A  Heartening  Letter  To  Sufferers^ 


DEAR  FRIEND: 


I  know  what  it  means  to 
suffer  with  the  recurring 
pains  of  arthritis- — and 
sciatica,  tool  I  also  know 
what  it  means  to  hunt  and 
search  for  relief.  I  suffered 
my  first  real  attack  in  Lon¬ 
don  many  years  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  used  at  least 
five  doctors  and  tried  prac¬ 
tically  everything  under  the  sun  I  heard  about. 
So  I  was  really  skeptical  when  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  executive  in  one  of  America’s  leading  medical 
laboratories,  told  me  that  they  had  a  remarkable 
formula  for  the  pain  of  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  neuritis,  lumbago  and  bursitis. 

This  was  several  years  ago.  I  tried  the  new 
formula  (now  known  as  NORKON)  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  happiest  comfort  I  had  known  in  years. 
With  Norkon,  I  could  now  obtain  blessed  relief 
from  the  distressing  pain  as  it  came  back  from 
time  to  time. 

So  I  told  my  son,  Rawley,  about  it.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  with  arthritis  of  the  spine  for  19  years  — 
agonizing,  often  crippling  attacks.  He,  too,  had 
tried  everything — the  finest  doctors,  visits  to 
leading  medical  clinics,  even  an  operation.  So 
naturally,  he,  too,  was  skeptical.  But  let  Rawley 
tell  you  his  own  story. 

Son  Tells  How  He  Suffered 
"When  Dad  gave  me  the  Tablets,  I  thought  to 
myself:  ‘What's  the  use — just  another  pill’,  and 
I  tossed  the  little  bottle  into  a  dresser  drawer. 
I  just  continued  with  another  medicine  I  was 
taking  at  the  time.  Then  one  cold  night  I  woke 
up  in  agony  with  an  unusually  bad  attack.  I 
went  to  the  bathroom  and  found  my  regular 
medicine  used  up. 

"As  I  walked  the  floor,  I  remembered  the 
Norkon  Tablets  and  took  some  as  directed.  In 
about  20  minutes,  the  pain  had  eased  enough 
for  me  to  doze  off.  I  didn't  sleep  too  well,  but 
on  taking  several  more  Tablets  in  the  morning, 
I  wa3  able  to  go  to  work.  Before  the  day  was 
out,  taking  the  Tablets  as  directed,  I  felt  really 
comfortable,  something  I  had  not  known  in  years! 
"My  work  takes  me  all  over  America,  in  all 


kinds  of  weather,  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  damp. 
I  am  never  without  my  Norkon  Tablets  and  I 
am  able  to  work  and  live  in  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Norkon 
never  causes  me  nausea  or  upset  stomach,  such 
as  I  have  experienced  with  other  medicines  and 
tablets  in  the  past.  This  is  my  story."  (R.  M.) 

Helped  Sisters,  Many  Others 
My  two  sisters,  Minnie  and  Sally,  had  suffered 
for  many  years  with  arthritic  pains  and  attacks. 
Both  said  that  the  easing  of  pain  with  Norkon 
was  the  most  consoling  comfort  they  had  ever 
experienced  from  a  medicine. 

Soon  I  was  giving  it  to  others  who  suffered. 
They  gave  me  wonderful,  amazing  reports  of  re¬ 
lief.  So  I  decided  to  form  a  Company  and  make 
Norkon  generally  available.  Already,  nearly  two 
million  Tablets  have  been  sold  and  testimonials 
of  the  highest  praise  have  come  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Money  Back  Without  Question 

Please  save  extra  COD  charges  by  sending  bills, 
check  or  money  order.  It  is  absolutely  safe  to  do 
so.  The  price  is  $3.00  for  the  regular  large  size, 
which  most  people  order.  It  saves  you  money, 
giving  over  4  times  as  many  tablets  as  the  $1.00 
size.  The  promise  of  relief  is  so  truly  fine — and 
YOU  RISK  NOTHING!  If  you  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  Norlcon’s  relief,  YOUR 
MONEY  IS  REFUNDED  promptly  and  without 
question.  Please  send  today. 

Sincerely,  Paul  McCoy. 


Paul  McCoy,  Norkon  Dept.  3902 


522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 

Please  send  Norkon  Tablets  as  checked.  I 
enclose  (  )  Money.  Send  COD  (  ). 

If  I  am  not  satisfied  within  10  days  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

(  )  Introductory  Size  $1.00. 

(  )  Money-Saving  $3.00  size. 

(Over  4  times  bigger) 


Name 


Address  . 

City  and  State 


FREE  —  1959-60  CATALOG 
New  selection  1959-60  patterns.  Smart 
new  colors  and  designs.  86  patterns. 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging  wallpaper.  Wholesale 
prices — !/3  to  '/2  lower  than  retail 
stores  and  WE  Pay  Postage. 

Write  Now  —  52nd.  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


,8474 

12  Vi-  26  >/j 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE, 
add  10  cts.  per  pattern. 


Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book,  35  cents. 


8252.  DATE  DRESS 
Junior  sizes.  Sizes  9  to  18. 
Size  11,  3iy2  bust,  sleeve 
less,  4%  yds.  39-in.  25c. 


ti  i 


8147.  Favorite  season 
after  season.  YOKED 
CLASSIC  with  sleeve 
choice.  Sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36,  38  bust,  short 
sleeve,  5%  yards  of  35- 
inch.  25  cents. 


just  Unroll  <*•", 
Watch  I*  Z?°M: 


AT  DRASTIC  SAVINGS! 

Perfect  fit,  high  quality  DUPONT 
NYLON  at  savings  up  to  50%! 

Slightly  irregular.  30-day  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction  or  full  refund. 

FULL  FOOT  OPEN  TOE 

Ex.  Sheer  2-way  stretch  Surgical  Type 

$5.95  per  pr.  $4.95  per  pr. 

(Reg.  $12  Val.)  (Reg.  $8.90  Val.) 

Check  or  C.O.D.  Specify  style,  hose 
and  calf  size  and  your  height.  , 

A.  M.  MFG.  CO. 

546  W.  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  R59  Chicago.  III.  Style  C 


Style  A  Style  I 


TEETHING  PAIN 


New  ORA-JEL  safely  ends  teething  torture.  Just 
apply-pain  flies  away.  Recommended  by  many 
pediatricians.  Works  fast-effect 
lasts.  Large  tube  . . .  only  59c. 

Results  guaranteed. ORA-JEL®/ 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


Blooms  as  17  Foot  Carpet  of  Flowers! 


Jiffy  piAi^5{,0Niv.*i 

Jiffy  Planter  Roll-Out  Garden  automatically  ® 


Jiffy  Planter  Roll-Out  Garden  automatically 
plants  over  1,600  choice  annual  seeds, 
nestled  in  the  miracle  Cellu-Mat  growing  medium. 
£JEt0ian^  Plant  anywhere!  No  mulching!  No 

transplanting!  No  weeding!  Sprouts  in  days.  Blooms 
like  magic  m  less  than  6  weeks.  Produces  a  solidly 
™assed rainb°w  of  giant  flowers,  all  Summer 
long.  —5  c/o  larger  than  any  other  flower  carpet  at 
this  price! 

*7  Ft-  Flowering  Carpet— giant  Asters,  Marigolds, 
«^uri€c^Srt  -Zinnias,  Poppies,  Snapdragons,  etc,, 
etc.—  $1.00  postpaid. 

Carpet  Border— grows  dwarfs  less  than  10// 
—lovely  Sweet  Alyssum,  Portulacas,  Petunias, 
etc.,  etc.— SI. OO  postpaid. 

.  .Any  .5. Carpets— S4. 90  postpaid 


FREE! 

TREE  of  HEAVEN 


GROWS  10  FT. 
FIRST  YEAR! 


Free  with  every  Jiffy  Planter  order,  you  get 

fabulous  Tree  of  Heaven.  Grows  10  Ft.  high _ 

produces  leaves  6  feet  long!  Exotic,  beautiful, 
easy  to  grow.  Sold  everywhere  for  $1.  Buy 
Jiffy  Planter,  get  I  pkg.  of  Tree  of  Heaven 
seeds  FREE  ! 


Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back! 


smca s/m  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  9 


REDUCE  AS  YOU  WALK! 

“REDUCE-EZE”  WONDER  GIRDLE 

TAKES  4  INCHES  OFF! 

Slims  Your  Waist  Two  Sizes  i 
Instantly!  Get  set  for  a  thrill  the 


FT  EASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired. 
&end  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


May  16,  1959 
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moment  you  put  on  your  new 
*rtM  "Reduce-Eze”.  the  lightweight, 
comfortable  wonder  girdle  that 
slims  inches  from  your  waist  instantly— molds 
tummy,  hips  and  thighs  in  a  smooth  unbroken 
line!  Gives  you  that  “tiny-silhouette”  appear¬ 
ance  without  effort  or  diet  on  your  part. 

Inches  Vanish  Magically  As  It  Holds  and  Molds! 

No  steel,  no  bones,  no  buckles,  no  laces,  no 
adjustments.  Uniquely  designed  “Reduce-Eze" 
helps  you  reduce  as  you  walk  by  gentle  diagonal 
control  and  balanced  pressure  against  fatty 
bulges.  Hidden  sheet  rubber  is  covered  with 
soft  cotton  flannel  to  absorb  excess  perspiration 
as  you  reduce.  Washes  beautifully,  drip-dries 
fast.  Over  1  million  sold!  $C98 

...  »  3ppd.  4"  No- Roll  Waist  Band  G-i-v-e-s  As  You  Bend 

IN  8  SIZES— Regular  or  Parity  Girdle  Style  —Never  Pinches!  Side  Zipper  for  On-Off  Ease! 
ORDER  BY  PRESENT  WAIST  SIZE:  24-26,  27-28,  29-30,  31-32,  33-34,  35-36,  37-38,  39-40. 


You 

Need 

it! 


spfffl/iem 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  back, 
1028  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  A  LOVELIER  FIGURE  STARTING  NOW,  SEND  TODAY! 


Spencer  Gifts,  1028  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Pleaso  send  "Reduce-Eze”  wonder  girdle  at  once.  My  present  waist  size  Is 

□  Regular  □  Panty  Girdle  with  full  length  thigh  control. 

□  I  enclose  $5.98.  You  nay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $1.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance  plus  any  postal  charges. 

I  must  be  delighted  with  my  "Reduce-Eze”  or  I  may  return  it  withi 

Name 


within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


Address. 
City - 


! 


. Zone . State. 

•  Copyright  1959  Spencer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.«- 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Dates  of  Issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

June  6  closes  May  22 
June  20  closes  June  5 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY .  10 :0g| 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York 


itvperiencED  milking  machine  operators 
Wanted  for  large  dairy  farm. 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
'ows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
inrt  electricity,  also  boarthng  house  available, 
'lareiick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I..  POplar  9-7996. _ . — __ 

GARDENER  and  handyman:  Experienced  .de¬ 
pendable.  Hotel  (May  to  November)  Mainte- 
lance.  Give  experience  and  ref erences.  BOX 
L9i,  Lakeville.  Conn.  _ (N.  Y.jW 

V1AN  with  small  family  for  Guernsey  farm. 

Modern  house  and  many  extras.  Good  sal- 
iry  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route  17- A,  Warwick, 

Mew  York.  Telephone  Yukon  6-4751.  _ . 

EXPERIENCED  middleaged  married  farmer 
on  small  farm.  Frank  D.  Racine,  Cuddeback- 
/i°le,  New  York.  Telephone  Port  Jervis  .4-967J 


[ATURE  woman  accustomed  to  living  in 
country,  as  housekeeper,  quiet  farm  borne. 

ssf  si Sge“mpBox 

orker. 


JOUPLE:  Gardener-Handyman,  simple  cook- 

ing,  housekeeping  for  two  adults,  three 
children.  Brewster,  N.  Y.  BOX  1801,  iturai 
tfew  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER :  30-50  years,  assist  cleaning, 
cooking,  care  four  children:  10,  7,  4,  1  years. 
Lively  home.  Beautiful  section  Lo"2  -Island. 
Ml  electric  appliances.  Own  room,  bath,  tele¬ 
vision.  Good  salary,  increases.  Reply  expen- 
;nce,  background.  BOX  1802,  Rural  New 
Worker. 


/ANTED:  Caretaker-Gardener,  married,  ex- 
perienced  in  care  of  flowers.  Wages  $225 
lonthly  including  small  unfurnished  house 
■ith  three  bedrooms.  Fuel  oil  heat.  Also  po- 
itoes  and  milk.  Must  be  under  50  years 
Id.  BOX  1814,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-516) 
XPERIENCED  middleaged  couple  for  general 
farm  work,  vicinity  Liberty;  including  use 
£  milking  machine,  ans.  Miss  Panzera, 
)7  Elmont  Rd.,  Elmont,  N.  Y.  Give  your 
■lephone  number. 


)WNER  of  Washington,  D.  C.  properties  has 
permanent  openings  with  satisfactory  living 
rrangements  to  acceptable  persons  of  in- 
egrity  and  best  habits.  Couple  to  manage  high 
'rade  120  room  Inn  with  dining  room; 
L-l  carpenter,  experienced  in  renovations, 
lainter,  maintenance  man,  yard  man  mechani- 
ally  handy,  laundry  supervisor.  Address  de- 
ailed  reply  to  Mr.  Nash,  1816  Bryant  St., 
1.  E.,  Washington  18,  D.  C. 


MMEDIATE  opening  for  D.H.I.C.  supervisor. 
Full  time  job  at  above  average  pay  scale, 
/rite  to  Ulster  County  D.H.I.C.,  74  John  St., 
iingston.  N.  Y.  or  call  Kingston,  FEderal 

■1680.  _ _ _ (N.  Y,-51o> 

ENSIONER  over  60  with  car,  wanting  a 
good  home  for  care  of  small  garden.  BOX. 
'  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-516) 


;  XPERIENCED  working  couple  for  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farm;  good  wages,  house.  Refer- 
nces.  Daniel  Marinello,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

(IN.  x.  boj 

, INGLE'  sober,  dependable  man  on  poultry 

farm  Excellent  board,  home-like  conditions 
irith  owner.  State  age,  farm  experience, 
rages,  references.  F.  Miller,  Route  2,  Coventry, 

lonn.  Telephone  Pilgrim  2-6658 _ (N.  Y.-66) 

:OOK-Houseworker :  Serve,  experienced.  Easy 
position,  one  adult.  Cleaning  .Woman  daily. 
)wn  bath.  State  age,  wages,  references  Mrs 
toland  Palmer,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-516) 


/ANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  for  re- 
fined  gentleman  in  country  with  all  modern 
onveniences.  BOX  1827,  Rural  New  Yorker 

(N.  Y.-516) 


URL’S  Supervisors  (2)  group  ages  10-15  and 
15-18.  Small  numbers.  Live  in.  Maintenance, 
leasonable  salary.  Write  Children’s  Home,  14 

iailey  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  New  York. _ . 

/OMAN  to  care  for  baby,  assist  housekeeper 
in  general  housework.  Live  in  country;  $100 
lonth  plus  room,  board.  Mrs.  Claude  Schaetz, 
icole  Champlain,  Ferrisburg,  Vermont. _ , 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


IARETAKER  or  superintendent  of  gentleman’s 
estate.  Good  business  background.  Very  de- 
irable  references.  Good  manager.  BOX  1803, 
lural  New  Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-66) 

INGLE  man  41,  Christian,  white.  Experienced 

driver,  does  not  have  car.  Travel,  work  any¬ 
where.  Companion  to  lady  or  gentleman, 
leferences.  BOX  1806,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Michigan. _ _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 

Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 
YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup- 
plement  your  earnings  and  increase  your  fi¬ 
nancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  cost,  and 
sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat 
business.  Write  for  Trial  Order  offer.  BOX 
1612,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

REAL  ESTATE  offers  many  qpportunities  for 

serving  the  public  and  earning  a  substantial 
income  if  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  and 
adhere  to  a  high  standard  of  ethics.  Free 
supplies,  advertising,  coaching,  other  sales 
helps  to  those  qualifying.  Strictly  commission. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Write  for 
test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-516) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


xvEFINED  lady,  41,  efficient,  honest  personable 
seeks  position.  Can  cook,  care  house,  care 
children,  sew  and  type.  Have  son  15,  bright, 
likeable.  BOX  1804,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LADY  with  two  children  desires  position  in 

a  motherless  home.  We  must  live  in.  BOX 
1805,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-516) 

REFINED  elderly  lady  desires  position  as 

companion  to  an  elderly  lady  or  semi-invalid. 
References  supplied.  BOX  1807,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ , 

WOMAN  52,  refined,  as  housekeeper  for  one 
considerate  person  (permanent).  BOX  1815, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-516) 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  for  adult.  Give  de¬ 
scription  and  children.  BOX  1820,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

RETIRED  teacher  desires  position  in  girl’s 
camp.  BOX  1821,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

ALASKA  hourly  scale:  Laborers  $4.16;  truck 
drivers  $4.45;  carpenters  $4.38;  plumbers 
$5.00;  electricians  $5.00.  Construction  projects 
awarded  over  $335,000,000.00.  Names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  companies  hiring;  total  contract 
awarded;  location;  wage  scale;  also  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  homesteading.  Send  $1.00  ($1.25 
airmail)  to  Alaska  Employment  Opportunities, 
Box  1032,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland.  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  bouse. 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa.  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  HOME:  Eight  rooms,  bath  and  half, 

six  acres.  Good  location  $15,000.  Adjoining 
5-acre  peach  orchard  $3,500,  eight  acres  $4,700. 
48  acres  three  to  four  years,  with  packing 
house  and  graders  $33,000.  Dairy  farm  279 
acres,  40  stanchion  barn,  $52,000.  Beef  farm, 
500  acres,  beautiful  home;  $165,000.  Waugh  Real 

Estate  Agency.  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  20  acre  poultry  farm,  five  rooms, 
bath,  bungalow.  Running  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  coops,  equipment  for  2,000  layers, 
shelters,  garage,  four  miles  from  city  shop¬ 
ping,  hard  surfaced  road.  Bargain  price  of 
$7,500  for  quick  sale.  Caroline  Zaremba.  R.  D. 
2,  Weekstown,  Egg  Harbor  City,  New  Jersey. 

(N. 

FARM:  127  acres.  45  thousand  Scotch  Christmas 

trees.  30  acres  young  woodland.  Soil  Bank 
pays  thousand  yearly.  Fertile  rolling  land  in 
alfalfa.  Good  7-room  house.  Owner  retiring; 
terms.  Write  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Penna. 
(central  Penna.). _ . 

FLORIDA  RANCHOS:  100x300  ft.  $495,  at  $10 

monthly.  Popular,  established  community. 
Sensibly  restricted.  Gulf  Resort  Area.  Also 
80-foot,  beautifully  wooded  homesites,  $290;  $10 
monthly.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

_ (N.  Y.-Slp) 

CATALOG  FREE:  Before  traveling,  first  ask 
for  our  catalog.  Study  it  closely.  If  vital 
details  are  omitted,  write  the  representatives. 
Listings  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  all  over  New 
York  and  New  England.  Travel  expense  saved 
may  help  you  move,  fix  up,  or  buy  a  better 
home.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  _ (N.  Y.-516) 

FISHING  and  hunting  camp  land,  facing 

south.  Three  one-third  acres  (no  buildings) 
semi-isolated.  Abundance  of  deer,  small 
game.  IV2  miles  gravel  road  to  popular  resort 
and  good  fishing.  Five  miles  from  Penn-Can 
Freeway  (under  construction)  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  175  miles  from  New  York.  $500. 
Terms  if  desired.  BOX  1809,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

VILLAGE  home  in  central  New  York.  Living 

quarters  over  workshop  and  garage.  Work 
opportunities  in  local  factory.  BOX  1810,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-516) 

FARM:  70  acres,  buildings,  lake;  near  Liberty ^ 

Box  1823,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ , 

SHEEP  farm,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania:  170 
acres.  100  tillable,  good  buildings,  fenced 
and  cross -fenced  with  woven  wire,.  Will  sell 
with  or  without  stock  and  equipment.  Will 
finance.  BOX  1824,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EIGHT  Room  House:  Vicinity  of  Atlantic  Race 
Track.  Two  in  attic,  cement  basement.  Two 
baths,  hot  water  oil  heat.  Six  acres  of  clear 
land  near  school,  church.  $8,500.  Also,  six 
room  bungalow,  all  conveniences,  six  acres 
land,  hot  water  oil  heat;  $6,000.  BOX  584, 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


50  ACRES:  13-room  house,  brook,  $5,000  .  50 

acres,  woodland  in  village,  $1,500.  61  acres, 

woodland  100,  mixed  timber  $2,000.  75 

acres,  woodland,  some  spruce,  $1,500.  L.  G. 
Roberts,  Bondville,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-516) 


VERMONT  country  home,  32  acres,  modern 
conveniences;  price  $2,350.  George  Brew  East 
Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-516) 


FOR  SALE:  100  acre  farm  in  Schoharie  County 
near  thriving  village.  River  bottom  land. 
Good  buildings.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
farm  machinery  or  livestock  business.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bath,  N.  Y.  PR  6-4161. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

FOR  Sale:  Cayuga  County,  103  acre  productive 
farm,  farm  buildings,  9-room  house,  2-car 
garage,  three  miles  from  town;  $7,000.  Mrs. 
Frances  C.  Bowker,  R.  D.  2,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION:  137  level  acres,  DuPont  High¬ 
way,  Townsend  County,  Delaware;  will  lease 
ground.  Dominic  Mazzulo,  232  W.  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Haverford,  Penna. 


15  ACRE  modern  poultry  farm,  three  miles 
east  of  Ovid,  New  York.  Automatic  feeders, 
waterers,  5,000  layer  capacity  with  3,000  at 
present;  nine  brooder  houses;  seven  room 
dwelling;  two  acres  of  berries.  Marian  Buch- 
holtz,  R.F.D.  1,  Ovid,  New  York. 


CHAUTAUQUA  County  Farms,  145  acres  mod¬ 
ern  home,  tile  silo,  barn  for  65-head,  alfalfa 
seedings;  price  $11,500.  Call  Huffman  Heal 
Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua,  New  York. 


BUY  retirements  in  sunny  South.  Modern 
homes.  Charles  Sherer,  Realty,  Felton, 
Georgia. 


FARMER’S  FARM;  Beautiful  farm  home  and 
buildings.  A-l  equipment.  40  head  of  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle,  10  yearlings,  two  bulls  and 
heifer  calves.  130  acres,  70  tillable,  stream,  60 
woodland.  Can  be  purchased  with  No.  A6335  an¬ 
other  fine  dairy  farm.  Historical  stone  house, 
150  acres.  Must  see  to  appreciate  these  fine 
buys!  No.  A6336.  West’s,  J.  D.  Otto,  Rep., 
P.  O.  Bldg.,  Main  St.,  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  Tele¬ 
phone:  100.  (N.  Y.-516) 


FOR  Sale:  203  acres,  good  house,  28  head 
cattle,  full  line  machinery,  level  land; 
$24,500.  Many  others.  Fully  equipped  garage; 
Route  20;  doing  good  business.  Fine  general 
grocery  store,  with  beautiful  7-room  home. 
Grossing  $50,000  yearly.  $20,000.  Saldon  Real 
Estate.  James  Vickerson,  salesman,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.  Route  20.  (N.  Y.-516) 


66  ACRE  farm  will  provide  for  11  head  stock; 

six  room  modern  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
y4  mile  outside  Mason ville  on  Route  8;  six 
miles  to  Sidney  or  Bainbridge;  price  $8,500. 
See  Russell  Neale,  administrator,  Rock  Royal 
N.  Y.  or  telephone  Cannonsville  8-43742. 


OFFERS  wanted  on  200  acre  farm  and  country 
home:  Large  frame  house,  oil  heat,  fire¬ 
place,  three  baths,  large  pine  paneled  recre¬ 
ation  room  with  fireplace;  artesian  well.  Large 
front  on  White  River.  Also  dairy  barn,  small 
tenant  house.  Furnishings  if  desired.  Ideal 
spot  for  summer  tourist  and  skilodge.  Must  be 
sold  at  sacrifice.  Hilda  B.  Russell,  Realtor. 
Telephone  554-W,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

(N.  Y.  -516) 


390  ACRE  farm,  fully  equipped,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  including  three  tractors,  68  head 
stock;  rebuilt  12-room  house;  $15,000  down. 
Owner  take  rest  in  mortgage.  Moeller,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  New  York.  


110  ACRE  Farm:  Three  miles  from  Hamilton 

Colgate  University,  good  house,  drilled  well, 
basement  barn,  26  stanchions,  cups,  silo. 
Absentee  owner  says  sell  at  $8,500.  Terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  New 
York.  Telephone  OWen  1-2161. 


GENESEE  COUNTY  farms  and  village  proper¬ 
ty.  Picturesque  countryside,  fertile  fields, 
pleasant  villages.  Write  E.  C.  Moudy,  Realtor, 
care  E.  C.  New,  Perry,  New  York. 


WESTERN  New  York,  near  Letchworth  Park 

and  Silver  Lake,  115  acres,  fenced,  gravel 
loam,  good  barn  with  22  stanchions  and  run¬ 
ning  water,  silo,  16-room  Colonial  home  in 
need  of  repair.  Very  reasonable.  Call  or  write 
E.  C.  Moudy,  Realtor,  care  E.  C.  New,  Perry, 
New  York.  


FOR  Sale:  Half  way  between  New  York  and 

Philadelphia  on  Lincoln  Highway,  five  miles 
from  Princeton,  old  Colonial  home  on  32  acres, 
400  feet  frontage,  eight  rooms,  bath,  all  utili¬ 
ties,  garage.  C.  A.  Dew,  R.  D.,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 


CULPEPER  County  Virginia:  429  acre  farm 

extra  good,  150  stanchion  dairy  barn,  16  unit 
pipeline  milkers,  850  gallon  tank,  two  beef 
barns,  40x200,  five  silos.  Attractive  home.  Nice 
place  to  live.  $168,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


20  ACRES  mostly  wooded,  stone  house  con¬ 

venient;  $16,500.  Brenner.  Bloomsbury,  New 
Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  31  acre  farm,  6-room  bungalow, 

two  barns,  three  brooder  houses.  Lena 
Jewett  Goodwin,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


16  ROOM  house,  five  acres  or  more,  main  road, 

view;  reasonable.  Write  L.  Scott,  Box  42, 
Greenville,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-516) 


FOR  Sale:  Echodale,  an  excellent  operating 
dairy  farm  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  with  or 
without  110  fine  good  producing  cows  and  all 
modern  implements.  Excellent  milk  market 
can  continue.  Connecticut  Packing  Co.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Conn.  


35  ACRES:  Partly  wooded,  $3,500.  C.  Marcks, 

Box  414,  Rt.  1,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-516) 


STATEN  ISLAND:  Four  acres,  seven  room 


PROPERTY  suitable  for  simple  country  living, 

or  hunting  camp;  6-room  house  and  two 
acres.  Secluded  for  complete  peace  and  quiet. 
$1,500.  Other  listings.  Clyde  Hastings,  Broker, 
Windsor,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-516) 

FOR  SALE:  161  acres,  58  head  cattle,  full  line 

machinery.  16-unit  motel,  living  quarters,  six 
rooms  and  bath,  fully  modern,  four  acres. 
Everything  in  real  estate.  Sadlon  Real  Estate, 
James  Vickerson  Salesman,  East  Springfield, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-516) 

DAIRY  FARM:  300  acres,  100  tillable,  nine 

rooms,  bath,  25  milkers,  all  equipment.  RFD. 
paved  road,  electricity,  brook.  A11  set  to  be¬ 
gin.  $22,000.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Sta., 
Washington  County,  New  York.  B.  Mosier, 
Realtor.  Telephone  2343. 

SEVEN  ROOM  country  home.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences,  automatic  heat,  insulated,  fire¬ 
places,  house  and  garden,  barn,  two  car 
garage,  40  acres,  maple  shade  trees,  good  water. 
Mile  off  county  road.  Near  lakes,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  High  elevation,  comfortable 
year  round.  Ideal  for  children.  Box  57,  Sand 
Lake,  New  York. 

FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value!  No  money 

down!  $5.00  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  streets,  electricity,  telephones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  Boze  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED;  Small  house.  New  York  State.  Full 

price  under  $2,000.  Write  BOX  1704,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-516) 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  200  acres  or  more,  good 

land,  buildings  and  sufficient  water;  bare  or 
equipped.  BOX  1811,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-516) 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wishes  to  buy  stocked, 

equipped  dairy  farm;  $5,000  for  down  pay¬ 
ment.  BOX  1812,  Rural  New  Yorker.  ^  gig) 

WANTED:  Modest  country  retirement  home, 

some  acreage,  buildings;  reasonable.  Give 
full  details.  BOX  1813,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-516) 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT:  6-room  improved  farm  house, 

hen  house,  garden,  etc.  Robert  Schmidt, 
Roscoe,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-516) 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.:  $15  week;  $50 

month.  BOX  1711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farmers  to  board  selected  city 

vacationers.  Free  literature.  Farm  Vacations, 
Inc.,  R.  D.,  Jessup,  Maryland.  (Home  of  One- 
Spot  Flea  Killer.) 

FARM  BOARD  $35  weekly.  Improvements. 

Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

NICE  old  man,  bored  with  boarding,  wants  to 

live  with  private  family  as  paying  guest. 
Healthy,  harmless,  might  be  helpful  in  small 
ways.  J.  C.  Howell,  Tyler  City  Road,  Orange, 
Connecticut.  (N.  Y.-516) 

BOYS  CAMP 

PENDLETON  RANCH:  Western  ranch  camp 

for  boys  6-13.  From  breakfast  till  evening 
campfire  the  hours  fly  with  trail  riding,  swim¬ 
ming,  crafts,  etc.  Trained  counselors,  camp 
mother,  Christian  leadership.  $28  per  week. 
Write  No.  122,  Barnstable,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 


“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 

C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. _ 

EXTRA  FINE,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 

White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Vantress 
Cross;  White  Mountains,  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 
Penna.  


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. 


GUINEAS,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  eggs,  babies: 

50  varieties  chicks.  Low  prices.  Gorgeous 
book  free.  Berry’s  Farm,  Route  10-G,  Clarinda, 
Iowa.  


ASSORTED  HEAVIES  $4.35,  100!  Pullets  (our 

choice  $11.90,  100!  Selected  breeds,  (straight 
run  your  choice).  White  Rocks,  Lehorns, 
Hampshires,  Austra  Whites  and  other  breeds: 
$7.90,  100;  F.O.B.  hatchery  nearest  you.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Prompt  shipment!  Live 
delivery!  Write  for  list  of  29  other  breeds. 
Satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Triple  A 
Chick  Company,  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GOSLINGS:  White  Chinese  $1.35,  White  Em 

dens  $1.60.  20%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
Wethli  Goose  Farm,  Granville,  New  York. 


MEADOWBROOK  “Long  Island  Pekin"  duck 
lings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1,  Fa 


TOULOUSE  and  heavy  crossbreed  goslings, 
10  for  $11  postpaid.  Charles  Howland,  Route 
1,  Endicott,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-516) 


WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings:  $50-100;  12-$7.25> 
6-$4.00.  White  Chinese  Goslings:  8-$8  00: 
6-$6.50;  4-$4.75.  Blyler’s  Hatchery,  Valley  View’ 
Pennsylvania.  ,"NT 


PUREBRED  Pilgrim  Goslings,  rapid  growing 

and  highly  productive.  No  charge  for  sexing 
goslings  in  small  amounts.  20  to  50  $1.40  each. 
Exhibition  Rouen  ducklings  75  cents  each. 
Pilgrim  Goose  Farm,  Williamsfield,  Ohio. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing 

strain.  $1.50  each.  Minimum  six  postpaid 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  East¬ 
hampton,  Mass. 

TURKEYS 

BROAD-BREASTED  White  Holland  turkey 

poults  available  April  to  July.  Now  booking. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbree  St.,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-66) 

TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings.  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 

LARGE  Broadwhite  and  Small  Broadwhite 

turkey  poults  and  eggs.  Special  large  Tom 
poults  55  cents.  Bartlett  Turkey  Hatchery, 

R.  4,  Lockport,  New  York. 

U.S.D.A.  Beltsville  White  Poults,  $39.95-100  at 

farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  1,  Pa. 

BANTAMS 

BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams, 
Black  Rose  Combs,  Silkies,  Cochins,  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 

BANTAM  CHICKS 

CHICKS  available,  orders  up  to  500  selected 
matings,  White  Leghorns.  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Write:  illustrated  catalog. 
Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  North  East,  Penna. 

PHEASANTS 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS:  Pullorum  clean. 

Chicks  or  older  special  rate  now.  Non-fliers 
available.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South 
Sutton.  New  Hampshire. 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS:  Eggs,  chicks,  start¬ 

ed  birds.  Free  booklet,  “Ringnecks  for  Plea¬ 
sure  and  Profit.”  Harry  Herr,  1868  Carlisle  Rd., 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

PIGEONS 

WHITE  KING’S:  Raise  jumbo  squab’s  food.  Fit 

For-a-King  Breeders  $6.00  pair.  Furdbell’s 
Squab  Farm,  Bennett  Road,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

(N.Y.-516) 

POULTRY 

REDS,  Rocks,  Crosses:  $4.85,  100.  Broilers,  200, 
$5.00.  Leghorn  pullets  $18.  Diamond  Chickery, 
Newfield,  New  Jersey. 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant, 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 

TOMATO.  Pepper,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 

Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full-bearing 
plants.  Write  for  free  Catalogue-price  list. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  H.  Evans  and  Sons, 
Dept.  2,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or 

White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White 
Bermuda,  three  bunches,  $1.60;  five  bunches, 
$2.10;  10  bunches,  $3.50;  20  bunches,  $5.45; 

30  bunches,  $6.90;  60  bunches  (crate),  $10.50, 
prepaid.  Austin  Plant  Company,  Box  853, 
Austin,  Texas. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Guaranteed,  Bunch 
Portoricans,  Nancy  Halls,  Portoricans.  500- 
$2.50;  1,000-$4.00.  Free  growing  guide.  James 
H.  Klutts,  Gleason,  Tennessee. 

DAHLIAS:  All  kinds.  20  assorted  $3.00  post¬ 

paid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi.  New  York. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  New  Certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac, 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  Certified 
Katahdins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier,  Armore, 
Robinson,  $3.00-100.  Superfection  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $4.00-100.  Raspberries  $8.00-100,  postpaid. 
Perkins  Berry  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Box  230,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Guaranteed.  All¬ 

gold,  Velvet  Red,  Bunch  Ports,  Redgold, 
Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos:  200,  $2.00;  500, 
$3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  prepaid.  J.  D.  Dellinger, 

Gleason,  Tennessee. 

BLUEBERRIES:  Two  year,  70  cents.  Bearing 
age  2/3  ft.  $1.15.  12  good  varieties.  Forsythia 
2/3  ft.  75  cents.  Rhubarb  70  cents.  Shrubs, 
flowering  shade  trees.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-51jfl 

MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  Vegetable  Plants. 

Cabbage:  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre, 

Copenhagen,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Oakview 
Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round 
Dutch.  Onion:  Prizetaker,  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish.  Broccoli;  Brussel  Sprouts:  lpu, 
$1.50;  300,  $3.00;  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $5.50  postpaid. 
Express  collect:  $2.50,  1,000.  Snowball  cauii- 

flower:  100,  $1.50;  500,  $4.50;  1,000,  $7.00  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  $5.00,  1,000.  Tomato, 

grown  from  certified  seeds  and  Virginia  stale 
inspected.  Ready  May  15th.  Rutgers,  Stokes- 
dale,  Garden  State,  and  Longred:  300,  $3.00, 
500,  $4.50;  1,000,  $6.00  postpaid.  Express  collect, 
$3.00,  1,000.  Hybrid  Stokes  cross  No.  4  and  JNo. 
6:  100,  $1.75;  500,  $5.00;  1,000,  $7.00  postpaid. 
Express  collect  $5.00,  1,000.  Potato:  Porto  Rica . 
800,  $3.00;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $6.00  postpaid. 

Express  collect  $4.00,  1,000.  Pepper:  Yolo  Won¬ 
der,  California  Wonder,  Bunch  Potato  ready 
May  20th:  100,  $1.75;  300,  $3.50;  500,  $4  50;  1,000, 
$7.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $6.00,  1,000.  All 
plants  grown  from  best  seed  obtainable.  M°ss 
packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  loan 
trucks  at  Farm.  Joyner’s  Plant  Farm,  Sediey 
Road,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Telephone  LOgan 
2-4540. 

GLADIOLUS:  Free  25  bulblets  with  order. 

Large  bulbs  mixed  $3.00  per  100,  medium 
$2.00  postpaid.  Hughes  Gladiolus,  Yuma,  Michi¬ 
gan.  — - 

IMPROVED  Copper  Skin  Porto  Rican  potato 
plants.  Have  satisfied  customers  ever  zo 
years.  Book  orders  now  for  early  shipment. 
500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50;  5000,  $17.50;  10,000  $30; 
All  Gold:  500,  $2.50,  1000,  $4.00;  5000,.  $20, 
10,000,  $35.  Telephone  days,  2430-M-2;  nights, 
2430-J-l,  Paris,  Tennessee.  Como  Plant  Farms, 
Como,  Tennessee. 

PRIDE  of  GEORGIA:  The  earliest,  sweetest, 
best,  watermelon  known.  Large  ripe  delici¬ 
ous  watermelons  in  60  days.  Try  this  wonder¬ 
ful  melon  200  seeds  $1.00;  packet  25  cents. 
Jim  Carson,  Griffin  8,  Georgia.  Keep  this  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

SWEET  Potato  Plants:  Improved  Porto  Ricos, 
Nancy  Hall,  All  Gold,  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Redgold  and  Velvet  Red:  200,  $1.50;  500,  $2-j>9i 
1000,  $4.00.  Thrift  Plant  Farm.  Gleason.  Tenn. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Allgold,  Regular  Porto  Rican,  Nancy  Hau, 
New  Superior,  Copperskin,  Goldrush,  Yellow 
Jersey’s.  Jersey’s  limited,  state  second  choice, 
Moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rosi- 
paid:  200,  $1.75;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.25;  1000,  $5.50. 
Kelley  Seed  and  Plant  Farm,  McKenzie' 
Tennessee.  (N.  Y.-516) 
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Rutgers,  Glamours  in  truck  load  lots  only, 
beginning  May  25th.  Fresh  pulled,  stocky 
plants.  C.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Golden  Nancy  Hall,  Goldrush,  Copperskin  or 
Pink  Porto  Rican,  Allgold,  postpaid:  200,  $1.75; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Large  plants 
carefully  selected.  Moss  packed.  High  Yield 
Plant  Company,  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 

(N.  Y.-516) 

BURPEE’S  "Big  Boy”  F-l  hybrid  tomato 
plants.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  12,  $1.25; 
50,  $3.75.  Postpaid.  Francis  W.  Petrie,  411  South 
Ravenel,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

SEEDS 

EMPIRE  TREFOIL  guaranteed  seed  direct  from 
certified  grower  60  cents  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  Minimum  order  20  pounds.  Willett 
House  Farm,  Route  3,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

ZOYSIA  GRASS 

EMERALD  ZOYSIA:  Meyer  Z52  Zoysia  grasses 
for  "manicured  lawns”  that  “weed  them¬ 
selves.”  Developed  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Less  mowing,  less  watering,  less 
fertilizing.  For  fastest  coverage  plant  runners 
“now”.  End-to-end  in  rows  12  inches  apart. 
Runners  to  plant  200  square  feet  $4.95;  500  feet 
$7.95;  1000  feet  $12.95;  2000  feet.  10%  off.  Sod 
available.  Truckload  deliveries.  Wholesale 
prices.  Plugs  $1.00  more  cash  100  F.O.B. 
Weizer’s  Turfgrass  Farms,  208  Paine,  Toledo 
5,  Ohio. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y. -518-59) 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

”Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap.  Save 

75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota.  _ . _ 

PAINT  SPRAYER:  Seven  times  faster  than 

brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  HI. 

GARDEN  Rotary  Tillers:  $119.  Four  hp.  special 
also  4  hp.  garden  tractors,  $119.  Universal 
Mfg.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

BELT  SANDER  easily  made.  6x48,  with  end 
and  side  fences.  Plans  $1.00.  Refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Stock  or  parts  can  be  furnished. 
O.  Gipple,  121-R  School  St.,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 

SEAMAN  6-foot  powered  tiller;  also  4-foot 
.  PTO  tiller.  Good  condition.  R.  H.  Hueben- 
thal,  Route  3,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  Gift  Catalogue  containing  variety  of 
unusual  gifts  and  imports  for  all  ages.  The 
Highroad,  Dept.  R-4,  Box  685,  Los  Gatos, 
California. 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 

MAKE  big  easy  profits,  making  everlasting 
plastic  flowers,  plants  at  home  in  spare  time! 
Easy  to  make,  easier  to  sell!  Free  samples, 
details.  Lady  Carol,  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY,  Box 
8605,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

baby  wear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny -Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 

MISSPRINTED  pint  ice  cream  cartons,  per¬ 
fect  for  your  freezer.  $2.75  per  hundred  pre¬ 
paid.  Sweetlands,  2702  Fenton  Road,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  GIFTS  with  big  mail  25  cents.  Maria, 
562  San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 

shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed 
City  9,  Michigan. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

FREE:  Wallpaper  catalog,  1959-60  edition. 

Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Dept.  R,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

KODACOLOR  Trial  Offer:  Enlarged  color 

prints  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives,  15  cts. 
each  with  this  advertisement.  Bell  Color, 
Dept.  R-101,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  25.  California. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 

WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the 
blanket  mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 

service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. 

batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg. 
Pennsylvania. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 
8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 

for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  sue- 

exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality;  fast 

service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 

cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
your  ro11  or  negatives  30  cents; 
12-40  cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your 
Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3  00 

Superior  quality  processing.  Young  Photo 
Service.  43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-919) 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2>,2X3:>i— vel¬ 
vet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snapshot  or 
negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept.  12-W, 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper 

items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City, 

EARN  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write.  Lee¬ 
way,  Mountain  View,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma. 

LADIES:  Fully  immersible  Chef  Master  auto¬ 

matic  electric  fry  pan  with  removable  U-L 
approved  dial-lite  control.  Cooks  entire  meal, 
includes  free  recipe  book,  retails  for  $19.95. 
Your  cash  price  $9.95.  Send  50  cents  extra 
for  postage.  No  C.O.D.  to  H.  Wolfe  Sales 

QUALITY  COPIES  from  photo  or  slide.  Five 
4x5  enlargements  $1.00.  Ferrell's  2873  Exter, 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

Company,  112  Chestnut  St.,  Westfield,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-66) 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

DRESSMAKERS:  Let  us  cover  buckles,  belts 

and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free 
folder.  Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin,  Pa.  1 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en- 
last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 

54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R 

1  DEALER 

S  MART  1 

MILKING  PARLOR  and  bulk  tank,  3-8  cow 
call.  cow  panels  (milking  parlor), 

stainless  steel  pipe  line  (Surge);  milking  equip¬ 
ment  (Surge);  electric  milk  releaser  (Surge); 
800  gallon  stainless  steel  tank  (Toolan)  with 

5  hp.  water  cooled  compressor;  used  4  years. 
D.  W.  Ruedemann,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.  Write  or 
call  before  coming. 

SAWDUST 

£  OR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
?£■  g^?e,n  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

FARMALLS:  2  M’s  wide  front.  1  Super  M  IH, 

2  C,  2  Super  C’s  FH,  2  Cubs  also  other 
makes.  South  Windsor  Equipment  Co.,  Corner 
Route  5  &  194,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone;  BU  9-3406.  (N.  Y.-516) 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point:  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 

J.  F.  Damelski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele¬ 
phone  FOrest  5-7755. 

200,000  bolts  and  nuts  Government  surplus.  All 
sizes  can  be  purchased.  Ask  for  prices  on 
different  sizes.  65%  off  list.  All  new.  200  bolts 
with  nuts  in  sizes  ranging  from  \\  to  V2  di¬ 
ameter  and  %  to  4  -in.  long.  All  for  $3.50 
freight  prepaid.  List  price  value  worth  $8.75. 
Check,  cash  or  money  order.  Montague  Supply, 
R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine,  trailer 
loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust  Supply 
Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone:  AT  3-9240 

(N.  Y.-815) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
Jumper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  (N.  Y.-TF) 

BALED  Hay  Conveyors:  Less  motor.  We  pay 
freight.  18-ft.  size  $94;  22-ft.  $106.80;  26-ft. 
$123.50.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Harbor 
Industries,  Box  751,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna. 

NEW  IDEA  husker  and  shredder  in  excellent 
condition  $300.  Also  International  corn  har¬ 
vester  on  rubber  with  bundle  carrier.  Cut  only 

30  acres  $200.  Also  corn  harvester,  steel  wheels 
m  working  order  $50.  Louis  Kiesling,  Old  York 
Road,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Five  foot 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Pressure  treated  Southern 
pine  poles  for  pole  barns.  Rustic  fencing. 
Truckload  deliveries.  Murray  Snell,  North¬ 
east  Townline  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 
Telephone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed  Sunday. 

ROTARY  TILLERS:  Farm  tractor  size.  New 
Government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free 
bargain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Company,  111 
State  Road,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build  any- 
tmng  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econo¬ 
mically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price  list 
Qua^ity  at  rock  bottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England-N.  Y.  dis¬ 
tributor.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-TF). 

60  USED  BALERS:  IHC,  AC,  John  Deere,  Mo- 
-Tllne'TBoanake,  Turner,  New  Idea,  all  models 
New  Hollands.  No.  33  New  Holland  crop  chop- 
per.  10  used  field  choppers,  50  used  combines. 

75  used  tractors,  20  crawlers  with  loaders, 
dozers,  wrenches  or  bare  tractors.  We  deliver. 
Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

FOR  Sale:  Hydraulic  cider  press,  36-in.  racks. 

seven  tanks,  600  to  2,500  gallon  capacity.  One 
man  Cyclone  Duster  and  Ford  Industrial  en- 
gine  on  trailer.  Carpenter,  plumber,  black- 
smith  and  hand  farm  tools.  Hardwood  seasoned 
t?'  Baillie,  176  Haverstraw  Road, 
Suffern,  New  York.  (n.  Y.-516) 

BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip- 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky.  * 

DEALERS  WANTED 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers  $5.50 
each;  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Boland.  Most  baler  knives  $6.75 
T?uay?,y*  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.00.  Agricultural  Knives, 

R.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

ATTENTION  farm  equipment  dealers  and  con¬ 
tractors!  Lucrative  areas  in  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  are  open  for 
dealerships  of  Girton  Barn  Equipment.  Con- 

MiRvilie,  fenS?.”1"’  Girt°n  Mfg’  Company, 

feiup  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  auaranteed 
Ihree  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls.  Maine. 

14  000  TOMATO  Hampers  To- lents  apiece  or 
best  offer.  Erwin  Hackman,  West  Brooklyn 
Illinois.  Telephone:  Ashton  83-112. 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


ASPHALT  ALUMINUM:  Prepaid  $2.30  per 
gallon;  20  gallon  drums.  Tout  Paints, 
Quarryville,  Penna. 


W£OIt  twOOL:  Send  your  wool  to  the 
blanket  mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  com¬ 
fort  batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  (N.  Y.-516) 

TOP  ACTION  propel  and  repel  ball  point 
pens.  12  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Limited  offer.  Price  list  on  office 
^UpiA1iei’  typewriters,  etc.  free.  Discount  prices. 
Ty-Add  Sales,  139  Elizabeth  St.,  Pittston  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


P  S,i9l°  cy\PS  ..  Black  polyethylene 

$5  36  for  12  ft.  silo  diameter,  14  ft.  $6.80, 
16  to  18  ft.  $9.60,  20  to  22  ft.  $13.54.  We  pay 
postage,  send  check  or  money  order.  Harbor 
Industries,  Box  751,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


GAME  BIRD  breeders  and  pheasant  gazette. 

Explains  breeding,  hatching,  rearing,  sell¬ 
ing.  Pictorial  monthly,  best  bird  magazine 
Utah  year'  1328  AUen  Park>  Salt  L^e  City! 


GERMAN  CAR  owners,  dealers, 
engineers,  fans.  German-English 
dictionary.  Translates  hundreds  of 
terms  not  found  in  $5.00  language 
Only  35  cents.  No  stamps.  Request 
Motor  Research,  Berkeley  Springs 
ginia. 


parts  men, 
automotive 
automobile 
dictionaries, 
book  No.  9. 
,  West  Vir- 


WE  SELL  old  and  new  books,  any  subiect 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures  and 
paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.  O.  Box  2033 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  ’ 


SILOS 


Bair  Prices,  prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  (N  Y  -7181 

DEALERSHIP  FOR  SAllT^ 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  Tractor  and  Equipment 
Sales  and  Service  Business  located  in  north- 
ern  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  Tremendous  po- 
^rnited  competition,  low  overhead. 
1958  gross  $256,000.  Frontage  on  two  busy  high¬ 
way*”  Franchise  for  best  lines  in  the  business. 
For  details  call  Livingston  Manor  (N.  Y)  116. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  ~ 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG:  The  most  com¬ 
plete  dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand 
items.  Practically  everything  but  the  cow. 
Catalog  No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy 
Farmers,  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10 
New  York. _  (N_  y.-74) 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  at  wholesale  for  all 
livestock  and  poultry  producers.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum  Company, 
1727  Harden  St.,  Columbia.  South  Carolina  y 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submersed  water  weeds  which  foul  up 
motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpo- 
ration.  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

K5jL  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 

Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
- 3 tile  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36-RN 
Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line  was 
purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc. 
of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacemnet  parts  for 
orchard  and  row  crop  spraying  equipment 
manufactured  by  former  owners  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Price  lists  and  catalogues  may  be  had 
upon  request.  Field  Force  Equipment  Co  , 
Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc.  P.  O 
Box  63,  North  Wales.  Pennsylvania. 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


r.  X v  ■*-'  u wiiiie  uriving,  $b.uu.  in- 
,  sured .  Guaranteed!  Eighth  successful  year 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 

USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK  W 

- ORDER  BLANK - 


Simply  fill  in  your  ad.  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania  -  New 
Jersey-  Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


Please  Insert  my  ad  In 
□  Both  Editions. 


Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


Name 


Address 


.City  or  Town 


State 


May  16,  1959 
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BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


SCHOOLS 


TT.T.T.T  AH  Cuming  Before  Christ !  Wonderful 

book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 

New  York.  _ _ 

DER  WUNNERNAUS  (The  Nose-Poke)  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  News  and  Humor— in  English. 
Copy  20  cents.  Box  4003,  Mt.  Penn,  Pennsyl- 

vania. _ _ _ _ _ 

1  000  000  BOOKS!  10  cents  each!  Every  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  sun!  Two  catalogs,  120  pages, 
dime!  Modern  Mailway,  Box  124-RN,  Stuyve- 
sant  Station,  New  York  City  9. _ 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 

MINIATURE  Calling  Cards:  All  occasion  use. 

100,  50  cents.  J.  Berryman,  Box  307 -NY, 

Shullsburg,  Wisconsin. _ _ _ 

1000  GUMMED  Name!  Address  Labels  $1-00. 

Inquire  about  other  personalized  items  $1.00. 
Alexander,  1324  Alcott  Ave.,  Dayton  6,  Ohio, 
100  8(4  x  5>,2  letterheads,  100  6%  envelopes 

$2.50  complete.  1000  3x6  circulars  $2.25.  500 

No.  10  envelopes  $4.75.  500  8V2  x  11  letterheads 
$4  50.  Price  list,  samples  10  cents.  Valaitis, 
1705  South  2nd,  Philadelphia  1,  Penna. 

_ (N.  Y.-516) 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm 
rewarding,  let 
so.  Preliminary 
obligation.  Write 
Service,  Inc,  62 
Pa.,  or  150  South 


ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
discussions  without  cost  or 
Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
West  State  St.,  Doylestown. 
St.,  Annapolis,  Md.  (N.Y.-TF) 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CANNED  GOODS:  Factory  dents  up  to  50% 
off.  Inspected  and  guaranteed.  Send  $1.00  for 
price  list.  John  Furdell,  Bennett  Road,  Dun- 

kirk,  New  York. _ _ _ 

PURE  SORGHUM,  delicious  canned  chicken, 
other  foods.  Circular.  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 

Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich, 
WANTED:  Gold  coins,  old  letters,  stamp  col¬ 
lections,  gold  cufflinks,  jewelry.  Jack  Leese, 
Box  R  1520,  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 

FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  ginseng.  May 
apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 

Hide  Company.  54th  year.  Lancaster,  Penna. _ 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. _ (H.  Y.-919) 

ANY  OLD  CAR  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 

Stiles,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry.  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pme  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 

phone  Poland  4-3605. _ (N,  Y.-TF) 

TIMBER  WANTED:  Oak,  poplar  hard  maple, 
standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our 
mill.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Lakeland  8-2988. _ (N.  Y.-74) 

ANTIQUE  DOLLS,  parts,  also  heads;  describe 
condition  and  price  or  send  insured  imme¬ 
diate  cash.  Early  Shoppe,  2984  Webster  Ave  , 

New  York  58,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-516) 

WANTED:  Model  “A”  Ford  Roadster  or  tour- 
ing  car.  Simplex  engine  or  chain  drive 
chassis,  antique  aeroplane.  A1  Hood,  265  God¬ 
win,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. _ . 

WANTED :  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 
cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28,  RFD  1, 

Derry,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

WANTED:  Mormon  correspondence  and  letters 
written  prior  to  1865.  Paul  Berner,  391 
Braeside  Ave,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

_  (N.  Y.-74) 

WANTED  to  buy  healthy  litters  of  puppies 

and  kittens  for  resale.  Describe  fully  in  first 
letter.  W.  Bonsai,  Peekskill,  New  York. _ 

FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 

tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. _ 


FISH 


FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 

Fisheries,  Dept.  RN.  Penn  Run,  Penna. _ 

GET  a  ‘‘Krafty  Fish  Caller”:  Get  more  fish. 

“Krafty”  the  waterproof  leakproof  battery- 
buzzer  that  calls  fish  $9.95  postpaid.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Edgemont  Sales,  Whitesboro  12,  New 
York.  


AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 


LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 

can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press,  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


EXTRA  PROFITS!  Raise  nightcrawlers.  fish- 
worms.  Harry  Grounds,  1273  Central,  Al¬ 
bany  5,  New  York. _ 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ORCHARDIST :  Hydraulic  gauges  200  1b.  pres- 

sure,  2-in.  face  l 2/4-in.  $5.00  p.p.  Polaroil 

goggles  two  pair  $1.00.  Bill  Thomson’s,  New- 
ington,  Conn, _ 

IRRIGATION  PIPE:  New,  heavy  wall  Alcoa. 

Prices  per  ft.  5-in.  38  cents:  4-in.  41  cents; 
3-in.  30  cents;  2-in.  21  cents.  All  fittings  25% 
off  list  price.  Pumps  20%  to  40%  off  list.  Bar¬ 
gains  on  used  pumps  and  fittings.  Harris  and 
Glaspey,  Inc.,  Shiloh,  New  Jersey.  Telephone: 
Bridgeton  9-8434,  _ 

ONE  new  model  80  New  Holland  wire  tie 

baler;  never  used,  paint  very  very  good. 
$1,675.  One  Allis  Chalmers  Roto  Baler,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  $550.  Innerst  Auto  Compay, 
Jacobus.  Penna.  Telephone  York  4-5490. _ 

CASE  Corn  Picker  and  Sheller  motor  and 

starter,  used  four  years,  cost  over  $3,000; 
sell  for  $750.  Portable  crop  dryer  with  five  hp. 
electric  motor;  cost  over  $2,000  sell  for  $750. 
Don  Howard,  Central  Bridge,  New  York. 

SURPLUS  GENERATOR,  25,000  watt,  115  volt, 
60  cycle,  AC,  one  phase,  Le  Roi  engine;  5,000 
lbs.  Price  $995.  Richard  Roeckle,  Middle  Grove, 
New  York. _ 

10  JAMESWAY  gas  brooders,  700  capacity. 
H.  A.  Kendrick,  R.  D.  1,  Rome,  Penna. 

Telephone  Rome  2362. _ _ 

JOHN  BLUE  Anhydrous  ammonia  deluxe  pull 
type  applicator.  O.  J.  Reigel,  Erie  County, 
Fairview,  Penna. _ 

ROTARY  device  for  dry  cleaning  eggs  and 
polishing  wood,  metal,  fruit,  etc.;  used  on 
power  drills,  electric  motors;  $3.00  p.p.  A.  H. 
Wilde.  Hannibal,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-516) 
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LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ _ _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing, 
Room  44-E-29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
COMPLETE  20  lesson  course  in  criminology 

and  investigation  $15.  Details  and  I.  D.  Card 
free.  Box  434,  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  Canada. _ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _ 

APARTMENT  HOUSE:  Seven  families,  oil 

steam  heat,  cabinet  kitchens;  center  of  Clin¬ 
ton  Corners,  Dutchess  County,  75  miles  New 
York  City.  Only  $20,000;  cash  required  $5,000; 
balance  mortgage;  excellent  income.  Low 
taxes.  Coogan,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
White  Plains  9-8000. _ (N,  Y.-516) 

FOR  SALE:  Royal  Restaurant,  established  1907. 

Gross  over  $52,000.  Long  lease.  Terms,  air- 
conditioned.  Several  factories.  BOX  1828,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.  516) 

GENERAL  STORE  and  gasoline  station  in 
north  Jersey.  Building  stock  and  fixtures 
$25,000.  Only  $5,000  needed  to  take  over  this 
going  business.  Nice  apartment  with  the  busi¬ 
ness;  modern  heating  system.  BOX  1829,  Rural 

New  Y orker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Fully  stocked  grocery  with  beer 
license,  two  rented  apartments  above  store, 
on  Routes  9  and  50.  Good  opportunity  for 
couple  seeking  own  business.  Vincent  Palmieri, 

100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. _ 

TV  SERVICE  business,  truck,  complete  equip¬ 
ment;  10-room  furnished  home;  17-acre  farm- 
land.  BOX  1817,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PET  SHOP,  boarding  kennel,  groceries;  central 
Pennsylvania;  established  20  years.  Out¬ 
buildings.  Shade.  Living  quarters.  Finance. 
Write  BOX  1818,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SERVICE  STATION  and  luncheonette  on  busy 
highway  in  Ulster  County,  New  York.  Suit¬ 
able  couple.  BOX  1822,  Rural  New  Yorker, 
MR.  FARMER:  I  can  help  you  realize  more 
money  for  your  produce.  Quarter  brings 
particulars.  Money  back  if  dissatisfied. 
Ornsteen,  Du  Quoin  1,  Illinois. _ 

EARN  GOOD  MONEY  preparing,  mailing  our 
circulars.  Cash  commissions  in  advance  on 
completed  returns.  Islandart,  Dept.  N,  Severna 
Park,  Maryland. _ 

MAKE  MONEY  mailing  giant  post  cards.  Free 
details.  Homework- Y,  3001  North  Spaulding, 
Chicago  18,  Illinois. _ 

BIG  MONEY:  Operate  own  fix-it  shop.  Ser¬ 
vice  household  appliances,  motors,  mowers, 
saws,  skates,  etc.  Free  book.  Christy  Trades 
School,  A-139,  3214  W.  Lawrence.  Chicago  25, 

FOR  SALE  on  Route  301,  10-unit  C.  B.  Motel 
Kitchenettes  or  overnite  2-bedroom  home. 
9V2  acres  of  valuable  land,  200  fruit  trees, 
room  for  nice  trailer  park;  nice  shade  and 
flowers.  Box  167,  Route  2,  Ze phyrhills,  Fla. 
ILLNESS  forces  sale  of  general  store,  restau¬ 
rant,  gas  pumps  .modern  8-room  apartment, 
3-story  barn,  3,i  acre  of  land.  Asking  $25,000. 
Phil  Gracyalny,  220  Fairway  Drive,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-516) 

INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  4%  per  annum  in  institutions  insured 
by  U.  S.  Govt.  Agency.  Ask  for  free  book¬ 
let  ‘‘RN’’  and  list  of  institutions  now  paying 
4%  compounded  quarterly.  No  charge  for  our 
services.  Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y.  Established  1940, _ 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


PLAY  all  the  latest  popular  piano  sheet  music 
at  sight,  profesional  style,  $5.00.  Walter 
Kazaks.  234  East  58th  St.,  New  York  22, 

TRAVEL 


MEXICO  plus  Cuba  plus  Yucatan  plus  16 
States  all  in  one  glorious  10  day  Grand  Circle 
escorted  Tour  from  Buffalo  July  20  by  Charter 
air  conditioned  bus  and  plane.  Low  price  of 
$299.90  plus  tax  includes  everything  except 
meals  part  of  which  are  furnished.  For  free 
leaflet:  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528-R  Blue 
Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 

STAMPS  &  COINS 


WILL  buy  old  United  States  coins:  Silver, 
gold,  copper  also  stamps.  Bristol,  246  N.  E. 

First  St..  Miami,  Florida. _ 

80  STAMPS:  All  different,  25  cents.  No  ap¬ 
provals.  Robert  Chilcote,  3311  Thomas  Ave., 
Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

GAMES 


STOCK  MARKET:  New  game  for  two  or  more 
players.  Buy  low,  sell  high.  Collect  divi¬ 
dends.  Hours  of  fun.  $3.00  postpaid,  refunded 
if  not  delighted.  Schmid  Game  Company,  767 
Van  Buren,  St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota. _ 

HORSE  TRAINING 


‘‘HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”:  A  book  every¬ 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1645,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

DON'T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 

and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. _ _ 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 

M.  F,  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 

FLEECE  WOOL,  hides,  skins,  ginseng.  May 

apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 
Hide  Company.  54th  year,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

ANCIENT  arrowhead,  spearhead,  and  grooved 
tomahawk,  all  for  $5.00.  List  free.  Lear’s, 
Glenwood,  Arkansas. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post- 

paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 

boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialities,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont _ _ 

ELECTRIFY  Player  Pianos  and  Reed  Organs. 
Lee  Manufacturing,  10630  Hillhaven,  Tujunga 

9, _ California. _ _ _ 

WRITE  SONGPOEMS  for  profit  or  hobby. 

Start  without  experience.  We  set  music  to 
your  poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All 
subjects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt 
free  examination  and  details.  Crown  Music 
Company,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New 
York  1,  N,  Y, _ 

PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops:  Cheese-cloth 

100  yards  by  48-in,  convenient  10  yard 
lengths,  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  Box  356-F,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  wholesaler:  Mynahs,  Ca¬ 

naries,  Monkeys,  Finches,  other  birds.  We 
buy  and  sell  dogs.  Write  for  list.  Trefflich 
Bird  and  Animal  Company,  Inc.,  228  Fulton 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, _ 

DEER  WOODCARVINGS:  $2.00  brings  sample 

and  catalog.  Drewco  Imports,  Narberth,  Pa. 
CIGARS  FOR  SALE:  From  growers  finest 

Connecticut  Valley  tobacco.  Write  for  free 
sample.  State  preference:  light  or  dark  wrap¬ 
per.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Front  Page 
Cigars,  Westfield,  Mass. _ 

SILVER  FOX:  Pair  of  beautiful  pet  silver  fox 

$30;  valued  at  $200.  Will  not  ship.  M.  Rowell, 
Box  751,  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-516) 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Will  rackets  never  end?  A  few 
days  ago,  two  men  stopped  at  our 
house  and  said  they  were  checking 
the  water  supply  in  this  area  for 
volume,  impurities,  and  for  hard  or 
soft  water.  I  did  not  fall  for  it  as  I 
know  by  using  it  that  I  have  soft 
water,  and  have  plenty  of  water.  We 
use  a  lot  and  have  never  pumped  it 
dry.  As  far  as  any  other  tests,  we 
would  take  a  sample  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  town  to  be  checked.  Just  a 
warning  to  others  not  to  fall  for  it. 

Pennsylvania  c.  j.  b. 

This  information  is  interesting.  In 
case  of  a  flood,  or  other  occasion  that 
could  contaminate  the  water  supply, 
authorities  might  send  investigators 
to  check.  Also,  where  the  water  is 
used  by  a  restaurant  there  may  be 
occasional  examinations.  However, 
none  of  these  would  look  for  either 
volume,  or  hard  or  soft  properties. 
They  would  only  test  for  contaimi- 
nation. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  let  me  know 
if  there  is  any  value  attached  to  the 
following  named  stock,  Rovy  Circuit 
and  South  Penn  Collieries  Compnay. 
Thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  l.  g. 

New  York 

Both  concerns  were  licensed  in 
Delaware.  One  was  proclaimed  void 
in  1935.  The  other,  licensed  on  June 
21,  1924,  was  proclaimed  void  in  1931. 
Both  firms  failed  to  pay  the  franchise 
taxes.  It  pays  to  check  on  invest¬ 
ments  regularly  if  no  returns  are  re¬ 
ceived.  We  always  suggest  checking 
with  authorities  before  making  in¬ 
vestments,  and  put  your  money  in 
well  established  concerns. 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  Pay  4%? 

You’ll  find  the  answer  in  our  Cur¬ 
rent  Recommended  List  of  Savings 
&  Loan  Accounts.  Write  today  and 
also  receive  a  free  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  16-page  “Investors  Hand¬ 
book  on  Insured  Savings  and  Loan 
Certificates”,  which  explains  how 
each  account  is  insured  up  to 
$10,000  by  an  agency  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Ask  for  R-408. 

Amott,  Baker  &  CO. 

Incorporate! 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

STOCKED!  EQUIPTI  PICTURESQUEI 


A  veritable  364-acre  “dream”  farm  in  popu- 
r  Ozarks  playground  area!  Unique  valley 
tting,  scenic  natural  cave  with  spacious 
ner  caverns!  Natural  deer,  small  game 
ibitat,  also  choice  fishing  waters  nearby! 
amediate  income  setup  with  13  dairy  cows, 
odern  milking  machine,  tractor,  mower, 
de-delivery  rake!  All  this  for  ONLY 

2  500!  All  now  in  wooded  pasture  land 
id  meadow,  50  acres  tillable,  two  springs, 
ell,  200  walnut  trees.  See  PICTURE  in 
italog  —  cozy  5-room  log  home,  bath, 
irk -like  grounds,  majestic  elm  shade, 
rade  B  dairy  barn,  elevated  concrete 
ilking  stanchions,  poultry  and  utility 
Duses,  garage.  On  state  road,  two  towns 
ithin  five  miles.  EXCEPTIONAL  buy  at 
NLY  $12,500  complete!  New  free  SUMMER 

hoi’rfoinc  pDacf  fn  rnast.! 


UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 


1304-NY  Consumers  Bldg.,  220  So.  State  St., 

MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT  PIANO  TUNING  and  repairing.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Free  estimates.  Write:  Inter¬ 
state  Piano  Service,  1002  South  Ave.,  Syra- 

cuse  7,  New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-66) 

LEARN  Christmas  Lycopodium  and  sparkled 
cone  wreath  flocking.  Samples  25  cents. 
Lycopodium  Foundation,  St.  Paul  13,  Minn. 
ARTHRITIC,  muscular  pains.  Guaranteed  re¬ 
lief.  Pensue,  1324  Keyser.  Scranton  11, 

Pennsylvania. _ (H.  Y.-516) 

CIGARETTES:  Make  20  plain  or  filtertip  for 
nine  cents.  Factory-fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Jacts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

OIL  PAINTINGS:  Original  landscapes,  farm- 

scapes  or  from  your  favorite  photographs. 
Details.  Redwood  Farm,  Greenville,  Rhode 
Island. 


I  am  an  amateur  songwriter,  and 
joined  this  association.  They  asked 
$10  for  one  year  membership.  I  was 
to  make  a  tape  recording  of  some  of 
my  songs.  They  agreed  to  try  to  get 
me  a  contract,  and  they  would  get 
10  per  cent  of  my  royalties.  I  sent 
seven  songs  and  they  agreed  to  try 
to  promote  four  of  the  seven.  They 
were  to  send  me  a  contract.  To  date 
I  have  not  received  either  the  con¬ 
tract  or  had  the  tape  returned. 

Ohio  m.  a. 

After  several  requests  the  associa¬ 
tion  returned  the  tape  recording.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  firm  stated  that  these  songs 
were  not  up  to  their  artistic  standing, 
but  they  asked  another  year’s  mem¬ 
bership  fee  to  continue  promotion 
efforts.  Responsible  publishing 
houses  will  not  ask  a  fee  to  promote 
the  sale  of  a  song.  It  is  possible  to 
pay  to  have  music  written  to  a  poem. 
Songwriting  is  a  very  competitive 
field,  and  only  the  best  songs  with 
much  promotion  can  hope  to  succeed. 
Naturally,  each  song  submitted  must 
compete  with  professional  songs  for 
space  on  radio  programs.  Unless 
some  disc  jockey  agrees  to  plug  a 
song  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
success. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  this  Florida  land 
investment  company  is  a  good  honest 
company?  I  sure  enjoy  the  advice 
you  give.  Please  advise  all  readers 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment  companies.  Last  year  my 
husband  put  our  house  and  shop  up 
for  sale  through  a  corporation  and 
all  we  got  was  a  little  advertising, 
of  all  things.  My  husband  signed  an 
application  (he  didn’t  read  it)  but 
let  me  tell  all  who  do  those  things 
have  a  lawyer  or  real  estate  broker’s 
advice.  This  adventure  cost  us  $400. 
I  tried  to  get  a  refund,  but  the  signed 
application  was  binding.  So,  beware, 
all  who  do  foolish  things  like  we 
did.  J.  a.  r. 

New  York 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  any  real 
estate  agent  in  advance.  A  firm  that 
asks  a  fee  will  use  the  money  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  as  in  this  case,  but  may  not 
complete  the  sale.  Also,  when  buying 
land  in  Florida,  or  anywhere,  be  sure 
to  go  and  look  it  over  first.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  be  sure  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  place  you  want  to  buy. 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  all 
you  have  done  in  following  through 
with  this  claim.  It  is  indeed  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  you  provide  such 
a  service  to  your  subscribers.  R.  b. 
New  Jersey 

We  appreciate  this  letter.  Some 
claims  sent  in  for  adjustment  take 
longer  than  seems  reasonable.  When 
the  matter  in  question  becomes  in¬ 
volved,  there  are  more  details  to 
work  out,  which  are  often  time  con¬ 
suming.  We  do  not  give  up  until  we 
are  convinced  there  is  no  possibility 
of  adjustment. 


Readers  often  ask  our  assistance 
in  obtaining  orders  from  companies 
because  their  address  has  been  mis¬ 
laid  or  lost.  Sometimes  this  is  easy, 
but  at  other  times  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  locate  the  firm.  In  order¬ 
ing  by  mail,  note  the  address  of  the 
company  on  your  check  stub,  or  the 
back  of  the  money  order  receipt. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


KNOW  YOUR 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Mowers 

The  mower  is  essentially  a  king- 
size  scissors.  Cutting  surfaces  must 
be  sharp  and  tight  to  do  a  good  job. 

For  repair  of  the  knife  and  guard 
sections,  a  mower  anvil  is  a  necessity. 
Your  implement  dealer  has  them 
available.  The  anvil  facilitates  re¬ 
moval  of  rivets.  It  also  supports  the 
sections  for  setting  the  new  rivets. 

The  guards  must  be  uniformly 
aligned  if  the  ledger  plates  are  to 
present  an  even  surface  for  the  knife 
to  cross.  Supporting  them  on  a  sledge 
or  block,  use  a  hammer. 

Your  mower  must  also  be  correct¬ 
ly  aligned.  The  knife  and  pitman  arm 
should  be  in  a  straight  line.  If  not, 
the  knife  will  move  fore  and  aft,  thus 
requiring  extra  power  and  wearing 
more  rapidly.  Check  for  alignment  by 
tying  a  cord  to  the  flywheel  pitman 
pin  and  stretching  it  over  the  knife. 


Rakes 

Raking  the  field  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  that  you  mowed.  This  picks 
up  the  tops  of  the  plants  first  and 
rolls  them  to  the  inside  of  the  wind¬ 
row.  The  leaves,  which  normally  dry 
faster,  will  be  wrapped  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  windrow  and  the  slower 
drying  stems  will  be  on  the  outside. 

The  speed  of  your  rake  may  vary 
from  two  to  seven  miles  per  hour. 
Check  the  manual.  In  most  cases, 
you  will  not  save  time  by  operating 
above  the  recommendation.  It  causes 
wear  and  usually  results  in  costly 
breakdowns  and  repairs. 

Handle  the  hay  after  it  dries  to 
below  30  per  cent  moisture  as  little 
as  possible.  Otherwise,  there  will  be 
excessive  shattering  of  leaves.  This 
is  very  important  for  legumes. 

Some  of  the  new  rakes  use  nylon 
and  other  greaseless-type  bearings. 
There  are  also  sealed  bearings  need¬ 
ing  attention  only  once  a  year.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  new  rake, 
the  bearings  are  the  kind  you  should 
select. 


Field  Choppers 

Did  you  ever  consider  how  many 
separate  pieces  there  are  in  a  wagon 
load  of  chopped  forage?  Each  one  of 
these  pieces  represents  a  power¬ 
consuming  stroke  by  your  field  chop¬ 
per.  Correct  adjustments  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  if  you  wish  to  keep 
power  requirements  and  operating 
costs  low. 

Sharpening  the  knives  is  a  good 
way  to  start.  If  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  for  sharpening,  number  them 
and  their  location.  If  you  do  not  re¬ 
install  them  in  the  same  position,  you 
may  experience  excessive  vibration. 
Some  cylindrical,  reel-type  cutters 
you  can  sharpen  in  place,  using  trac¬ 
tor  power. 

Use  a  feeler  gage  to  obtain  correct 
spacing  when  adjusting  the  clearance 
between  the  stationary  and  rotating 
knives.  Too  much  clearance  results 
in  tearing  rather  than  cutting  the 
material-. 

Length  of  cut  has  a  direct  influence 
on  chopper  capacity  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  Cut  only  as  short  as  is 
necessary  for  keeping  and  handling 
qualities. 


Blowers 

Even  though  the  forage  blower  is 
a  relatively  simple  machine,  good 
maintenance  and  operation  pay  off 
for  it,  too. 

The  fan  shaft  and  bearings  should 
not  have  excess  free  play.  Be  sure 
that  the  blades  are  firmly  secured. 

Check  the  blower  pipe  carefully 
as  you  assemble  it.  Smooth  damaged 
ends  to  prevent  catching  of  forage 
and  clogging  of  the  pipe. 

Some  blowers  have  an  agitator  on 
the  fan  end  of  the  conveyor  to  aid 
feeding  of  the  material.  This  also 
limits  flow  so  as  to  prevent  slugging 
and  a  plugged  blower  pipe. 

If  only  a  small  tractor  is  available 
to  operate  the  blower,  be  especially 
alert  to  prevent  overloading. 

Melvin  E.  Long 


Here  is  one-man  making  of  grass  silage.  Because  the  self-propelled  har¬ 
vester  direct-cuts,  there  may  be  need  at  the  silo  for  a  preservative-condi¬ 
tioner  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  water  and  to  ferment  the  stuff  well. 


Large  and  Small  Farms 

The  trend,  they  say,  is  toward  big 
farms.  Yet  I  see  that  plenty  of  big 
farms  are  for  sale.  The  reason?  No 
help.  Yet  milk  dealers  spread  this 
propaganda  about  bigger  and  bigger 
farms,  so  they  must  be  short  of 
milk.  They  want  bigger  farms  and 
more  milk,  so  they  can  give  farmers 
a  lower  price  and  put  more  into 
manufacturing  milk  on  which  they 
make  their  big  profits. 

I  understand  that  big  farms  are 

May  16,  1959 


more  in  debt  than  little  ones.  We 
have  29  cows.  My  husband  and  I  do 
all  the  work  and  make  just  a  living — 
that’s  all.  If  the  farmers  would  only 
wake  up,  take  more  interest  and 
fight  for  their  rights  together,  both 
the  big  and  the  small  farm  could 
survive.  mrs.  g.  s. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Ivory  Fashion,  a  floribunda,  and 
Starfire,  a  grandiflora,  are  1959  All- 
America  Rose  selections. 


COMET  Power  Scythe  with  1 1 "  Tri- 
Cot  Weed  Blade — only  $139.50, 
f.o.b.  factory.  Other  attachments 
also  low  priced.  m 

Good  Dealer  and  Distributor 
Franchises  Open 


2Vi  flop* 

POWER  SCYTHE 

BEGINS  where  the  Lawn  Mower  leaves  off; 
FINISHES  where  the  Chain  Saw  takes  over 

Here's  a  new  portable  power  clearing  tool  designed  for 
many  farm  uses.  The  COMET  Power  Scythe  cuts  and  trims 
FIVE  TIMES  as  fast  as  weed-whips,  swing-scythes,  brush- 
hooks,  clippers  or  axes.  It  pumps,  too— basements,  boats, 
puddles,  etc.  Unit  weighs  only  28  lbs.,  and  is  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  from  a  single  shoulder  strap  for  easy  handling.  En¬ 
gine  is  a  2V2  h.p.  Clinton  2-cyde.  The  COMET  Power  Scytho 
is  low  in  first  cost,  economical  to  operate  and  maintain. 
You  need  this  versatile,  labor-saving  equipment  on  your 
farm.  Don't  buy  any  portable  power  clearing  equipment 
until  you  have  seen  it.  Write  for  literature  TODAYl 


COMET  INDUSTRIES/ 1 829  Elm  Place,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


Get  Your  Credit 
from  a  Farm  Credit 
Specialist 


Just  as  you  buy  cattle,  feed,  seed  or 
machinery  from  specialists,  it’s  smart  to 
do  your  farm  financing  with  a  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  specialist.  He  knows  farm¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  farm  financing.  Because 
he  understands  your  problems,  he  can 
give  you  better  service,  arranging  long 
or  shorter  terms  to  suit  your  needs. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept, 
R-120,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


available  only  on  I 

ROOF  KP  MOWERS! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FACT  FOLDER 


ROOF  MFG.  CO. 
Pontiac  17  v  Illinois 
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erica's  Most  Versatile  Mower! 


Weeds  •  Lawns  •  Brush  -Trees 

•VARIABLE  PITCH- Provides  in- 
stant  blade  adjustment  for  any 
cutting  job. 

SELF-PROPELLED  OIL  BATH  GEAR  DRIVE 

—Cushions  and  lubricates  gear 
drive  assembly  in  a  continuous 
bath  of  oil. 


•  FULL  26"  CUT 

•  4  HP  to  7  HP  ENGINES 

•  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTING  HEIGHT 

•  26"  EASY-GLIDE  WHEELS 

•  RIM-GRIPPER  TIRES 


•  Purifies  water 

•  Stops  red  stain 

•  Controls  corrosion 

Automatic  chlorinator  makes  all 
water  safe  to  drink  .  .  .  for  pennies 
a  week!  Easy  to  install.  Provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  bacteria,  red  water, 
lime  and  corrosion  up  to  75,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  supplier 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1900  Dempster  Ave.  •  Evanston,  Illinois 


If  You  Are  Under  80 
You  Are  Not  Too  Old 
For  Life  Insurance 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  still 
apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance 
policy  to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your 
family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  today 
with  your  name,  address  and  year 
of  birth  to  Old  American  Insurance 
Co.,  1  West  9th,  Dept.  L-52-ON, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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The  8  machines  shown  here  —  5  of  them  brand-new  —  are 
just  a  few  members  of.  the  complete  Moline  family  of  fine 
farm  machinery.  It  will  pay  you  to  study  them  carefully  . 
pay  you  even  more  to  visit  your  Minneapolis-Moline  dealer 
soon  and  get  the  full  facts  about  the  farm  equipment  you  need. 

See  your  dealer  today  and  find  out  for  yourself  why  farmers 
from  Coast  to  Coast  and  from  Mexico  to  Canada  are  switch¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Moline. 

120  Uni-Combine 


NEW 


_  New  self-propelled,  high 

capacity,  low  profile.  Variable-speed  drive  “matches  combine  to 
crop.”  Hydraulic  power  for  steering,  raising  and  lowering  header 
and  header  reel.  New  low  45-bu.  grain  tank.  Folding  high-speed 
auger.  10  or  12-ft.  cut,  or  8-ft.  pick-up. 

2.  FAMOUS  "88"  Harvestor.  The  Moline  “88”  is  the 

one-man  combine  with  the  88"  bite.  Harvests  in  one  straight-thru 
operation.  PTO  or  engine  drive.  Easily  handled  by  Moline  445 
tractor  . . .  see  your  Moline  dealer  for  big  cash  saving  during 
445  bargain  sale  now  on. 


NEW  Bale  Master760 


_  Exclusive  Moline  “in  line” 

Bale  Master  760 . . .  minimum  of  7  bales  in  60  seconds!  Self- 
propelled  or  PTO.  Exclusive  Moline  “straight-thru”  bale-fold 
preserves  high-protein  leaves  and  blossoms  in  firmly  twine-tied, 
uniform  bales.  Saves  time  and  improves  quality  of  your  hay. 

NEW  |  LHForagor.  Inexpensive  and  versatile  —  actu- 
a  ly  4  machines  in  one!  1)  Forage  chopper,  2)  Hay  conditioner, 
3)  Row  crop  harvestor,  4)  Stalk  shredder.  Flail-type,  PTO-driven, 
easily  powered  by  any  30-hp  tractor.  Cuts  a  5-foot  swath  of  any 
standing  or  down  crop. 

NEW  4-Star  Super  Tractor.  Sparkling  new  De 

Luxe  tractor  powered  by  famous  MoLiNE-designed,  MoLiNE-built 
tractor  engine  in  50  hp  class.  Genuine  10-speed  Ampli-Torc,  auto¬ 
matic  hydraulics.  3-pt.  hitch,  power  steering,  power-adjusted 
wheels,  independent  PTO.  De  Luxe  “Float-Ride”  seat,  crown 
fenders,  4  headlights.  NEW  2-tone  color.  One  of  3  new  “Star 
Series"  tractors. 


6.  FAMOUS  5-Star  Tractor 


BIG  power  to  speed  up  heavy- 
duty  operations  . . .  plus  fuel  economy  and  easy  handling.  Power 
steering,  power  adjusted  wheels,  Ampli-Torc,  independent  PTO, 
60  hp  class.  All  fuels  —  4  front  ends. 

NEW]  J  O  Mower.  Only  true  3-pt.  hitch  mower! 
Smooth  cutting  action;  5-position  adjustable  cutter  bar;  safety 


8.  FAMOUS  CR  Rake 


Windrows  gently  up  to  10  mph ! 
Shallow  sideway  action  reduces  hay  movement  50%.  Parallel  5- 
bar,  8-ft.  rake  fits  any  drawbar. 


iuu  saw  for  you 

plus  Holiday  in  Mexico 

'A  via  Braniff  Internationa! 

Airways 


[BRANIFF 


If  you  buy  a  Moline  5-Star  tractor  before  May  29,  1959,  you'll  get  a 
persona!  check  from  Minneapolis-Moline  for  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)1 

Also,  you  may  win  a  fabulous  all-expense  vacation  for  two  in  Old 
Mexico,  via  Braniff  International  Airways. 


See  your  Minneapolis-Moline  dealer  for  details  today  I  f  f 
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makes  the  NEWS  in  modern  power  farming! 
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says  Joseph  Penuel,  Milford,  Delaware.  “I  always  specify  Firestones  on  my  new  trucks-and 
for  replacements,  too.  They  wear  far  longer  than  any  other  make  I've  tried,  and  they  take  a 
lot  more  retreads.  And  I  can  count  on  good  service  and  fast  deliveries  from  my  Firestone 
representative,  Calvin  White,  of  Buchanan  Service  in  Milford." 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural,  too, 
because  they’re  built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the 
longest  wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires! 

With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord,  they 
stand  up  to  the  hardest  knocks  farm  tires  have  to 
take!  And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for  every  farm 
truck  from  half-ton  pickups  to  heavyweight  haulers. 

If  you  want  extra  low-cost  mileage  for  farm  to 
market  runs,  buy  the  famous  Firestone  Transport 
tire.  For  positive  traction  in  muddy  feed  lots,  on 
slippery  roads  or  in  soft  fields,  economical  Firestone 
All  Traction  or  Super  All  Traction  tires  are  your 
best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out  how 
Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service  at  no 
extra  cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  tractor 
and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember,  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps 
your  tractors  working  while  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your  old  tractor  tires. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Check  Points  on  the 
Electric  Fence 

Electricity  you  are  paying  for  may 
never  get  to  your  fence.  It  can  be 
leaking  out  through  poor  insulators 
and  external  shorting.  To  keep  your 
cattle  at  home  and  to  make  full  use 
of  money  spent  on  electricity,  here 
are  five  check  points  on  electric  fenc¬ 
ing: 

1.  Buy  a  controller  that  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  public  testing  labora¬ 
tory;  the  name  of  the  laboratory 
should  appear  on  the  manufacturer’s 
tag. 

2.  Ground  the  controller  properly. 
A  wire  from  the  ground  terminal  to 
a  pipe  driven  deeply  into  the  ground 
will  suffice. 

3.  Limit  the  fence-line  distance  to 
that  recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  controller. 

4.  Use  porcelain  or  plastic  insula¬ 
tors  with  tight  fasteners  on  wood 
or  metal  posts.  Keep  the  wire  tight; 
slack  fence  cannot  deliver  a  strong 
jolt  to  farm  animals. 

5.  Keep  weeds  and  other  objects 
free  from  the  wire  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  good  shock.  R.  D.  Heilman 


Simple  Remedy  for 
Poison  Oak  and  Ivy 

Copperas,  or  ferrous  sulphate,  not 
only  gives  immediate  relief  for  oak 
and  ivy  poisoning,  but  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  drug  store  for  only  a 
few  cents. 

Mix  one  tablespoon  copperas  with 
enough  vinegar  to  make  a  thin  paste. 
Pat  this  paste  on  the  afflicted  parts 
with  absorbent  cotton.  Allow  it  to 
dry.  Apply  every  six  hours  or  so,  mix¬ 
ing  up  a  fresh  batch  daily  until  the 
blisters  begin  to  dry  up.  Then  in¬ 
crease  the  time  between  applications 
until  no  further  treatment  is  re¬ 
quired. 

This  remedy  relieves  itching  at 
once.  It  clears  up  the  trouble  com¬ 
pletely  from  three  to  10  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  severity  of  the  poisoning. 

Lee  Lashley 


When  you  finish  using  the  plow, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  spread  a  good 
rust-preventive  grease  on  the  mold- 
boards  to  prevent  rusting.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  time  necessary  for  them 
to  scour  clean  the  next  time  you  use 
the  plow. 
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But  Do  We? 


Our 

The 


Let’s  make  sure  the  answer  is  "Yes”!  We  must  combat 
bad  publicity  with  the  true  farm — and  farmer — story . 


By  JIM  ROE 

Agricultural  historians  of  the 
future  will,  in  my  opinion,  mark 
the  present  decade  as  one  in  which 
farm  people  lost  the  understanding 
and  respect  of  their  fellow  Americans.  Seldom, 
if  ever  before,  in  history  has  a  professional  or 
occupational  group  been  so  systematically  and 
inaccurately  reviled. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  our  customers 
are  being  told  about  us: 

From  an  editorial  in  Life,  issue  of  April  20, 
1959,  speaking  of  farm  programs:  “This  eco¬ 
nomic  madness  has  now  reached  its  ultimate 
absurdity  with  the  multimillion  dollar  ‘soil 
bank’  program  which  is  enabling  quite  a  few 
farmers  to  retire:  by  agreeing  to  take  their 
entire  farm  out  of  production  .  .  .  they  can 
get  enough  government  money  to  sit  back  and 
do  nothing  at  all.  Does  that  make  you  feel 
good  at  income  tax  time?” 

From  a  May  1959  Reader’s  Digest  article  en¬ 
titled  “Let’s  Stop  Trying  to  Legislate  Farm 
Income!”:  “An  ever-increasing  chunk  of  your 
tax  dollar  goes  to  satiate  that  Frankenstein 
monster  known  as  ‘the  farm  problem.’  It  de¬ 
vours  5.4  billion  dollars  in  this  year’s  gulp. 
And  the  money  solves  nothing!” 

From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Thursday, 
March  26,  1959,  reporting  the  content  of  a 
speech  by  Marvin  McLain,  assistant  secretary 
of  agriculture:  “Farm  ‘Fiasco’  Feared  if 
Surpluses  Continue.” 

Look  headlines:  “Your  Federal  taxes  could 
be  cut  six  per  cent  if  we  could  solve  the  big 
farm  surplus  problem.” 

Another  Life  presentation  is  headlined: 
“On  the  Farm  Program  Gravy  Train,  Big 
Riders.  Arguments  over  subsidies  grow  sharp¬ 
er  as  enormous  loans  show  that  not  all  the 
‘poor  farmers’  are  poor.” 

.  .Gargantuan  joke.  .  .grotesque  come¬ 
dy.  .  .deluge.  .  .mess”  are  terms  Life  uses 
in  its  May  25,  1959,  issue  to  describe  the  corn 
Program. 

And  city  newspapers  by  the  dozens  have 
given  big  play  to  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of 
ex-farmer  Yankus  of  Michigan,  who  threatens 
to  flee  the  country  rather  than  submit  to  the 
“regimentation”  of  American  farm  programs. 

Is  all  this  happenstance?  Why  do  all  these 
writers,  all  these  publications,  suddenly  be¬ 
come  unfavorably  excited  over  agriculture  — 
at  the  same  time — while  comfortably  ignor¬ 
ing  government’s  role  of  protection  and  con- 
tr°l  in  practically  every  phase  of  business 
and  labor? 
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No  one  can,  with  complete  assurance,  say 
that  the  current  attacks  on  agriculture  are  cen¬ 
trally  organized  and  timed.  But  it  is  easy  for 
anyone  to  see  that  there  obviously  is  no  or¬ 
ganized  voice  speaking  in  favor  of  farmers. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  pay¬ 
ing  for — and  supposedly  are  entitled  to — work 
on  their  behalf  from  dozens  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  land  grant  colleges,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Does  all  this  matter? 

You  bet  it  matters!  It  is  going  to  cost  us 
money. 

In  the  United  States  our  economy  is  com¬ 
posed,  for  the  most  part,  of  large,  well- 
organized  bargaining  groups.  This  is  true  of 
both  industry  and  labor.  It  is  not  true  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Everyone  must  buy  food.  But  there  is  ever- 
increasing  competition  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  If  we  allow  customers  to  become  even 
faintly  displeased  with  us,  they  will  decide 
against  our  products  whenever  they  can  easily 
make  a  choice  between  more  and  better  food 
or  some  other  attractively-offered  product. 
This,  I  believe,  is  very  important.  Demand  ex¬ 
pansion  is  truly  one  of  our  great  unplumbed 
farm  frontiers. 

“The  human  stomach  is  just  so  big,”  we 
have  always  told  ourselves.  Many  economists 
have  solemnly  assured  us  that  we  are  tied 
to  a  demand  curve  which  rises  only  when  a 
healthy  bunch  of  young  American  married  folk 
start  doing  things  to  the  population  figures. 

Why  Are  We  Paying  College  Economists? 

IN  front  of  me  as  I  write  is  a  clipping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  a  few  days  ago.  Its 
subject  concerns  a  proposal  by  two  United 
States  senators  to  help  needy  people  obtain 
more  food  which  would  be  of  help  to  the  needy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  worth-while  use  of 
some  of  our  currently  surplus  farm  products. 
The  article  is  headlined:  “‘Eat  more’  Farm 
Plans  Hit.”  Who  is  hitting  them?  University  of 
Minnesota  economists!  And  on  what  grounds? 
Because  these  plans  “are  not  the  complete  an¬ 
swer”!  Is  this  what  we,  as  farmers,  are  paying 
college  economists  for?  Simply  to  dismiss  with 
disdain  ideas  which  might  move  food,  into 
people’s  stomachs,  and  offer  little  else  by  way 
of  substitution?  If  the  soil  fertility  research  in 
our  colleges  were  as  unhelpful  as  some  of  the 


agricultural  economics  research,  we  would 
probably  not  even  have  any  surpluses! 

Now,  no  one  can  deny  that  we  are  affected  by 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
there  are  no  house  rules  saying  it  is  not  fair 
to  tinker  with  the  demand  curve.  If  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  automobiles,  beer,  bobby  pins  or 
brassieres  had  merely  sat  around  waiting  for 
people  to  want  their  products,  we  would  still 
be  a  nation  of  small  business  men.  But  they 
did  not  wait.  They  set  about  to  tinker  with, 
and  alter,  the  curves!  And  they  have  been 
successful! 

I  believe  we  can  do  the  same.  We  can  make 
food  a  symbol  of  good  American  living.  We  can 
do  much  more  than  we  have  to  show  people 
how  our  products  will  make  them  healthier, 
more  attractive,  more  successful  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  life.  Better  yet,  each  of  those 
stories  will  be  true.  We  can  safely  say,  “Satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  back!” 

Is  American  Nutrition  as  Top-Notch  as  We 
Like  to  Believe? 

LET  us  not  be  smug  about  the  level  of  United 
States  nutrition.  We  are  quite  prone  to 
make  sweeping  generalizations  to  the  effect 
that  American  people  are  the  best  fed  in  the 
world.  There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  this  being 
true.  The  most  competent  research  to  date  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  sizable  number  of  Americans, 
even  in  the  above-middle-income  groups,  actu¬ 
ally  eat  rather  poorly. 

While  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  in  many  countries  —  31Y2  pounds 
and  357  each,  in  red  meat  we  trail  behind 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  159  to  about  220 
pounds.  And  in  dairy  products — butter,  cream, 
cheese  and  fluid,  canned  and  dried  milk — we 
are  far  down  on  the  list.  Even  such  countries 
as  Canada,  France  and  West  Germany,  not 
particularly  noted  for  dairying,  are  ahead  of 
us.  In  fact,  we  Americans  eat  only  about  696 
pounds  of  dairy  products  per  year.  In  Canada, 
the  consumption  comes  to  1,014  pounds  per 
year.  Frenchmen  and  West  Germans  eat  some 
785  and  712  pounds  annually. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  agriculture  to  help  im¬ 
prove  the  nutritional  and  health  level  of  the 
United  States  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase 
the  domestic  market  for  its  own  products.  If 
we  are  to  be  successful  in  this  very  important 
effort,  we  must  not  only  enhance  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  products  as  industry  does  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  must  take  another  well-thumbed 
leaf  from  industry’s  book,  and  assure  consum¬ 
ers  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  food  manufac¬ 
turer  —  the  American  farmer. 

( continued  on  page  8 ) 
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It  is  the  early-cut  hay  that  produces 

most  milk  and  puts  greatest  gains  on  livestock — 

Let’s  Make  High  Quality  Hay  This  Summer 


By  W.  L.  KJELGAARD 

IN  days  gone  by,  farmers  needed  three 
consecutive  days  of  clear  weather  to  har¬ 
vest  their  hay  crops.  Now,  new  field 
machines  and  hay  drying  methods  defi¬ 
nitely  reduce  the  hay  harvest  to  a  maximum 
of  two  good  days  and,  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  to  one.  Available  to  the  farmer  are 
machines  and  methods  that  permit  complete 
hay  harvest — from  mowing  to  baling  or  chop¬ 
ping — in  an  eight-  to  10-hour  day.  Researchers 
are  striving  for  improvements  that  will  allow 
one-day  harvest  even  under  the  usually  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  that  accompany  cutting  of 
the  first  crop. 

To  the  farmer,  new  field  machines  and  dry¬ 
ing  practices  mean  an  increased  investment. 
Hay  quality  preserved  by  these  new  methods 
must  offset  the  greater  cost.  New  haymaking 
machines  and  drying  practices  are  financially 
sound  for  any  farmer  who  ( 1 )  produces  quality 
forage  by  selection  of  the  right  varieties,  by 
proper  fertilization  and  by  good  management, 
( 2 )  produces  50  tons  or  more  of  hay  per  year 
and  ( 3 )  is  willing  to  expend  greater  manage¬ 
ment  effort  during  hay  harvest. 

Quality  Hay  for  Low-Cost  Nutrients 


as  high;  later,  its  quality  falls  off.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  second  and  third  cuttings  are  early 
to  half  bloom.  The  late  cuttings  must  also  be 
timed  to  allow  adequate  growth  for  storage  of 
root  reserves  prior  to  Winter.  The  recom¬ 
mended  time  for  cutting  clover  is  early  to 
half  bloom.  Grasses  should  be  harvested  for 
hay  just  after  their  heads  “come  out  of  the 
boot.” 

Weather.  Many  times,  hay  harvest  is  de¬ 
layed  because  of  inclement  weather.  This  is 
especially  harmful  from  the  standpoint  of  ma¬ 
turity  because  wet  weather  produces  rapid 
growth  changes.  Little  can  be  done  about  the 
weather,  of  course.  But  much  can  be  done  to 
speed  up  hay  harvesting,  thereby  making  it 
less  dependent  upon  weather.  Actually,  herein 
lies  the  primary  motive  for  the  development 
of  hay  conditioners  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  hay 
drying  equipment.  Sun  and  rain  bleach  and 
leach  away  hay  quality.  Reduced  exposure  to 
weather  means  greater  preservation  of  quality. 
Hay  conditioners  improve  quality  only  to  the 
extent  of  reduced  weather  damage.  Penn  State 
field  tests  reveal  that  either  the  smooth  roll 
crusher  or  fluted  reel  crimper  will  reduce  field 
curing  time  about  one-third.  The  ultimate  will 
be  a  hay  harvesting  procedure  workable  in 
most  weather  short  of  actual  rain. 


BECAUSE  hay  is  largely  a  non-commercial 
crop,  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents  is  hard 
to  obtain.  The  value  of  quality  hay  is  measured 
in  terms  of  increased  milk  production  and  ani¬ 
mal  weight;  there  are  not  usually  direct  money 
transactions  on  it.  Economic  studies  reveal  that 
quality  hay  provides  low  cost  nutrients  second 
only  to  pasture. 

Hay  quality  is  not  a  uniform  value.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  has  recognized  this; 
recently,  it  established  a  forage  testing  service. 
For  $5.00  per  sample,  Pennsylvania  farmers 
can  obtain  an  analysis  of  hay  and  other  for¬ 
ages. 

Factors  Affecting  Quality 

PROVIDED  that  the  farmer  produces  a  quali¬ 
ty  crop  to  begin  with,  such  as  a  clear  stand 
of  legumes  or  grasses,  the  main  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  quality  loss  are  maturity,  weather, 
handling  and  drying. 

Maturity.  Stage  of  growth  at  time  of  cutting 
is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  quality. 
Over-maturity  decreases  quality  and  such  a  hay 
crop  cannot  carry  the  economic  burden  of  new 
machines  and  drying  systems.  With  over¬ 
mature  hay  crops,  it  does  not  matter  how  you 
harvest  or  dry  it,  the  peak  of  quality  is  lost. 

The  best  time  for  taking  the  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  is  when  it  is  at  full-bud  stage.  This 
comes  just  prior  to  full  bloom.  According  to 
agronomists,  it  is  when  “a  bloom  can  be  spotted 
here  and  there  throughout  the  field.”  If  cut 
earlier  than  at  full-bud,  alfalfa  does  not  yield 


Bunching  that  occurs  in  cutting  because  of  grass- 
board  and  cutter  bar  action  creates  a  difficult  field 
curing  problem.  There’s  real  value  to  tedding  here 
for  redistribution  of  bunches  and  speedier  drying. 


Here  the  conditioning  is  separate,  but  many  hay 
conditioners  have  attached  mowers  so  that  two 
operations  are  performed  in  one  trip.  Condition¬ 
ing  should  be  done  just  after  mowing. 

Handling.  Leaf  shattering  is  very  costly  in 
terms  of  hay  quality.  Not  only  are  leaves  nu¬ 
tritious,  but  their  loss  also  damages  over-all 
hay  texture.  Leafy  legumes  are  especially  ten¬ 
der.  At  moisture  contents  below  35  per  cent, 
they  require  kid-glove  handling.  Raking,  baling, 
conditioning,  chopping  and  old-fashioned  pitch 
forking  all  cause  leaves  to  shatter.  Field-cured 
legume  hays  cannot  withstand  the  rigor  of 
raking,  baling  or  chopping  without  extensive 
leaf  loss.  Handling  and  harvesting  must  be 
done  while  moisture  content  is  high  and  the 
crop  tough.  In  order  to  save  leaves,  hay  dry¬ 
ing  systems  become  a  necessity.  Studies  on  leaf 
shattering  of  alfalfa  indicate  that  handling  and 
harvesting  should  be  completed  before  moisture 
content  drops  much  below  40  per  cent. 

Drying.  Hay  drying  systems  help  to  preserve 
quality  in  three  ways.  First,  they  will  permit 
harvesting  while  the  crop  is  tough,  thereby 
saving  leaves.  Secondly,  they  reduce  weather 
exposure.  Thirdly,  adequately  designed  sys¬ 
tems  accomplish  complete  curing  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time;  this  aids  quality  preservation. 
Heated  air  systems,  such  as  platform  or  wagon 
dryers,  have  a  slight  edge  over  natural  air  sys¬ 
tems  because  they  accomplish  drying  more 
rapidly.  Natural  air  is  probaby  the  best  choice 
for  the  50-  to  75-ton  producer.  Heat  producing 
equipment  is  expensive  to  buy  and  operate,  and 
unless  it  can  be  used  for  other  crops  besides 
hay,  it  is  hard  to  justify  financially  on  the  basis 
of  50  to  75  tons  of  hay  production. 
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Raking  too  soon  slows  field  curing.  Raking  too 
late  results  in  excessive  loss  of  leaves.  Somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  correct  rak¬ 
ing  time. 


The  producers  of  100  tons  or  more  of  hay 
might  well  think  in  terms  of  heated  air  drying. 
Time  is  the  important  element  with  them.  The 
only  way  to  decrease  hay  drying  time  is  to 
apply  heat.  The  value  of  time  saved  by  doing 
the  job  quickly  may  offset  the  increased  cost 
of  heated  air  drying.  Quality  retention  through 
rapid  drying  is  also  a  factor. 

Elements  of  Successful  Hay  Drying 

WHETHER  of  natural  or  heated  air,  the 
elements  of  successful  hay  drying  sys¬ 
tems  are: 

1.  Ample  air  quantities.  Engineers  are  cur¬ 
rently  recommending  from  30  to  40  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  square  foot  of  area  for  all  types 
of  systems,  including  mow,  platform  and 
wagon. 

2.  Air  distribution  systems  such  as  ducts, 
slatted  floors,  wagon  canopies  require  careful 
design  in  regard  to  both  size  and  location. 

3.  Management  practices  both  in  the  field 
and  during  the  hay  drying  process  can  easily 
mean  success  or  failure.  Little  things  such  as 
timely  raking,  bale  tightness,  air  recirculation 
and  fan  operation  cause  few  problems  with  a 
well-managed  hay  making  operation. 

4.  With  heated  air  drying,  sufficient  heat 
should  be  added  to  raise  the  input  air  tempera¬ 
ture  to  about  140  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Ways  to  Preserve  Hay  Quality 

MAXIMUM  preservation  of  hay  quality  can 
be  assured  by  observing  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Mow  at  proper  maturity. 

2.  Use  hay  conditioners. 

3.  Practice  timely  raking. 

4.  Complete  baling  or  chopping  before 
moisture  content  drops  below  35  per  cent. 

5.  Dry  quickly  with  heated  air  at  140  to 
160  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

6.  Handle  carefully  during  stacking  and 
feeding  out. 

Quality  hay  is  a  valuable  crop  worthy  of  the 
management,  labor  and  machines  required  to 
produce  it. 


The  baler  is  a  fine  means  of  harvesting  all  the 
forage  that  is  cut.  It  preserves  most  of  the  leaves 
while  contributing  to  harvest  and  storage  eifi’ 
ciency,  too. 
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DAIRY 


/ iyrshires  to  " Shine  in  ’59” 

"Join,  promote,  show!”  is  call  at  meeting. 
Registration  goal:  30,000  Ayrshires. 


The  annual  national  meeting  and 
sale  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  last  month  were  very  success¬ 
ful.  Some  200  breeders  attended 
the  business  sessions,  and  the  39 
head  of  Ayrshires  in  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Sale  sold  at  an  average  of  $900. 
Hosts  to  the  convention  were  the 
Finger  Lakes,  Adirondack  and  St. 
Lawrence  Ayrshire  Clubs,  and  New 
York  Federation  of  Ayrshire  Clubs, 
Inc. 

According  to  Secretary  David 
Gibson  Jr.,  Ayrshire  registrations 
last  year  totaled  18,122.  The  ratio 
of  females  to  males  was  10.4  to  1, 


William  H.  Ash¬ 
ton,  new  Ayr¬ 
shire  Assn,  presi¬ 
dent,  is  owner 
of  Delchester 
Farms,  Edge- 
mont,  Pa. 


almost  32  per  cent  of  the  animals 
were  artificially  sired.  New  York 
led  in  registrations  with  3,107,  17.2 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Ohio  was  third, 
Iowa  fourth  and  Vermont  fifth; 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland  ranked 
eighth  and  10th.  Included  in  1958 
registrations  were  723  Polled  Ayr¬ 
shires,  70  more  than  in  1957. 

Transfers  numbered  12,417,  a 
slight  decline  from  1957.  But  twice 
as  many  Ayrshires  were  classified 
for  type — 4,185  in  184  herds;  2.7 
per  cent  of  the  cows  rated  Excellent. 
Active  memberships  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  held  at  about  4,000.  Junior  mem¬ 
berships  totaled  312  for  the  year. 

Prof.  Turk’s  Talk 

K.  L.  Turk  of  Cornell  University 
challenged  Ayrshire  breeders  to 
“get  back  of  nutrition  research”  in 
fighting  off  “major  blows”  to  dairy¬ 
ing:  bad  fat-vs.-health  publicity, 
penicillin  and  DDT  contamination, 
and  fear  of  strontium  90  deposits. 
Recognizing  that  purebred  registra¬ 
tions  and  transfers  are  declining, 
Turk  argued  that  all  the  good  in 
grades  is  nevertheless  derived  from 
purebreds.  Today,  just  as  40  years 
ago,  he  said,  purebreds  comprise  only 
five  to  seven  per  cent  of  our  dairy 
cattle  population.  But  they  still  out¬ 
rank  grades  in  production,  he  de¬ 
clared;  “more  production  records  are 


needed  to  advertise  the  breeds.”  The 
future  of  herds,  the  Cornell  profes¬ 
sor  thought,  lies  “in  your  ability  to 
(breed)  high  producing  cows  with 
good  type.”  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  genetics  is  going  to  be  much 
more  important  in  raising  production 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

High  Herds  for  the  Year 

Harry  Surabian,  Malden  Brook 
Farm,  West  Boyleston,  Mass.,  receiv¬ 
ed  his  17th  Constructive  Breeder 
Award  for  production  and  type  in  a 
home-bred  herd;  78  other  Ayrshire 
breeders  qualified  in  1958.  Northeast 
winners  of  the  French  awards  for 
highest  herd  production  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes  last  year  were:  Car¬ 
penter  Bros.  Springvale,  Me.,  Ill 
cows,  10,627  pounds  of  milk  and  423 
pounds  of  fat  (both  actual);  Kenneth 

M.  Stevens,  Abington,  Mass.,  56  cows, 
12,164  lbs.  milk,  499  lbs.  fat;  Kings- 
land  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.,  59  cows, 
11,189  lbs.,  477  lbs.;  Melody  Lane 
Farm,  Burke,  N.  Y.,  27,  12,000  and 
488;  Don  L.  Stacy  and  Son.  Canton, 

N.  Y.;  41,  11,388  and  481;  Ridgelawn 
Farm,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  16,  11,450  and 
493;  and  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  8  cows,  11,721  lbs.  of  milk  and 
466  lbs.  of  fat.  Marshall  Cheesman, 
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*  just  can’t  get  there  from  here! 
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Robert  Knight  (c.),  Hope,  R.  I., 
bought  the  fresh  heifer  of  Clarence 
Nicholls,  Nedrow,  N.  Y.,  at  $1,700. 
Gary  Nicholls  at  halter. 

Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.,  won  the  top 
French  award  for  his  five-year-old 
Clover  Crest  Roberta’s  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  production  of  22,569  pounds  of 
four-per-cent  milk. 

Honored,  and  Elected 

Stuart  MacDonald,  Slocum,  R.  I., 
received  the  1959  Charles  M.  Rodri¬ 
guez  Memorial  Trophy  for  his  Basin 
Farm  Nan’s  production  of  19,545 
pounds  of  milk  in  305  days  on  2x 
milking,  the  highest  actual  Ayrshire 
record  of  the  year.  F.  Ambrose 
Clark,  Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  was  chosen  for  the  1959  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Ayrshire  Service  Award. 

William  H.  Ashton,  Delchester 
Farms,  Edgemont,  Pa.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ayrshire  Associa¬ 
tion.  Henry  B.  Mosle,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  was  named  first  vice-president. 
Clarence  Nicholls,  Nedrow,  N.  Y.,  and 
Walter  Hahn,  retiring  president, 
Frederick,  Md.,  were  also  chosen 
vice-presidents.  Elected  as  northeast 
directors  were  Preston  Davenport, 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  Philip  Schuyler, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  and  Howard  Clark, 
Glenelg,  Md.  J.  n.  b. 


Cherry-Burrell  Bulk  MilkTanks 

to  our  producers” 

says  Mr.  John  Eiferd  Sr.,  Golden  Star  Dairy,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


“We’ve  been  using  Cherry-Burrell 
processing  equipment  in  our  dairy 
for  a  long  time.  We  know  the  Cherry- 
Burrell  people  and  the  equipment 
they  make.  Our  own  experience  has 
shown  us  the  quality,  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  their  products.  When  we 
went  bulk  our  producers  asked  us 
about  bulk  milk  tanks.  We  recom¬ 
mended  Cherry-Burrell.  Our  pro¬ 
ducers  are  getting  the  same  efficient 
trouble-free  operation  from  their 
Cherry-Burrell  tanks  we  get  from  our 
Cherry-Burrell  equipment.” 

For  over  85  years  Cherry-Burrell  has 
been  serving  the  dairy  industry.  In 
that  time,  Cherry-Burrell  has  pio¬ 
neered  many  new  developments  in 
processing,  engineered  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  dairy  plants,  established  a 
reputation  for  quality  manufacturing. 

All  of  this  experience  in  design  and 
manufacture  has  gone  into  the 
Cherry-Burrell  Bulk  Milk  Tank  you 


buy  today.  And  Cherry-Burrell’s 
reputation  stands  behind  every  bulk 
milk  tank  carrying  the  Cherry-Burrell 
name. 

The  same  research,  development  and 
testing,  the  same  fine  workmanship, 
the  same  high  quality  materials  used 
in  other  Cherry-Burrell  products,  go 
into  Cherry-Burrell’s  Bulk  Milk 
Tanks. 

Once  you’ve  examined  a  Cherry- 
Burrell  Bulk  Milk  Tank,  once  you’ve 
talked  with  your  milk  plant  operator, 
you’ll  see  for  yourself  why  Cherry- 
Burrell  can  offer  you  the  best  in  bulk 
milk  tanks  —  why  Cherry-Burrell 
has  attained  leadership  in  service  to 
the  dairy  industry. 


Cherry-Burrell 

CORPORATION 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Cherry-Burrell's  Ice  Bank  Tank. 

:  Completely  packaged  units  in 
capacities  from  185  to  400 
gallons.  Direct  Expansion  Tanks 
from  90  to  1000  gallons. 
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the  new  UTILITY 

All  bolted,  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Economical.  16  ft. 
unit  (less  power),  $108.90 
plus  transportation 
costs.  Adjustable 
dolly  available. 


HARVEST  HANDLER 

The  original  lightweight 
farm  elevator.  Made  of 
durable,  rustproof  aluminum. 
Easily  positioned  by  one 
man.  Every  deluxe  feature. 


see  your  dealer  or  write  to 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION  •  ORIENT,  OHIO  j 


LIKE  HAVING 
EXTRA  HANDS 

all  yeah  hound! 


Harvest  time  and  chore  time,  save  time  and  effort 
with  a  rugged,  portable  Belt  farm  elevator. 
Ideal  for  cribbing  corn,  storing  small 
grains,  handling  bulk  feed,  loading 
trucks,  feeding  hammer  mills 
and  shelters. 


State _ _ 

(For  fastest  reply,  send  to  nearest  branch 
office) 


When  you  make  a  "Harvest  King”  silo 
the  heart  of  your  feeding  system,  you 
get  these  advantages. 

•  You  benefit  from  direct  fieid-to-silo 
storage.  Save  time-wasting  drying  and 
handling  steps. 

•  You  can  feed  cattle  directly  from 
the  silo  by  auger  bunk  feeders  or  self¬ 
unloading  wagons  .  .  .  save  the  extra 
handling  of  crib  storage. 

•  Profit  from  the  higher  feed  efficiency 
of  high-moisture  grain.  Cattle  make 
about  the  same  weight  gain  but  less 
grain  is  needed  per  pound  of  gain. 

Only  the  Marietta  "Harvest  King”  silo 
has  Dur-A-Cote  interior  which  keeps 
air  and  water  out.  This  new  exclusive 
inside  finish  aids  fermentation,  pre¬ 
serves  full  nutritional  value  of  the  sil¬ 
age.  Send  coupon  now. 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES  and  PLANTS: 
Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  James* 
town,  N.  V. 


fa/iMa 


CONCRETE  CORP. 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Please  send  information  about  savings  possible 
Nvith  a  ‘‘Harvest  King”  silo  and  easy  payment 
plan. 


Name _ 

Address _ _ _ Phone. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed,  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen..  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments.  Featuring: 

LEPTOVAC 

Prevent  Leptospirosis  in  cattle 
which  results  in  abortions  and  drop 
in  milk  production. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 


P.O,  Box  464-A,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS  IN”  EXTRA  FEED  VALUE! 

New,  exclusive,  non-clogging  rolls  crock  stems 
(don't  crimp)  entire  length  for  best  quality  hay. 
Stems  stay  pliable  —  retain  protein-packed  leaves 
and  juices.  Special  pick-up  ‘‘floats”  over  rocks, 
terraces  —  works  under  all  conditions.  Use  with 
present  mower  to  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Model  with  patented  built-in  mower  available. 
Meyer  is  priced  lower.  Write  for  literature. 

fllEVER  mfG.  CO.  Box  6862,  Morton,  III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.  M  Reg.  U.  &  Pec  Off.  (A  ftroc«  Peoduef) 


DowbU...4.93 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


A  »trong,  form-fitting  washable  aupuort.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjust¬ 
able  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel 
or  leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support.  For  men,  women, 

thlldren.  Mall  order*  give  measure  around 
)we*t  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  or  double.  We  prepay  postage  exoept  on 
C  O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY69,  Kansas  City  3.  Mo. 


thinking  of 
BARN  CLEANERS? 

HEAR-BEFORE  AUG.  1  — 
CORNELL'S  MONEY-SAVING 
STORY  ON  '59  MODELS 

FREE 

FLASHLIGHT! 

dairy  farmers  only! 


•  small  link,  equal-diam¬ 
eter,  special  chain  out¬ 
lasts  them  all 

•  exclusive  outside-link  pulling  action 

•  easiest  barn  cleaner  to  install  —  low- 
low  prices 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO. 

Laceyville,  Pa. 

ITlease  send  me  FREE  Flashlight  after  I  have! 
m  heard— without  obligation— Cornell’s  ’59  story.  * 

I  CORNELL  MFG.  CO.,  Laceyville,  Pa.  | 


Name. 


.Phone. 


—  I 
—  I 

DEALERS  NEEDED  IN  SOME  AREAS 

CHECK  IF  INTERESTED  □ 


1 

|  Address. 
|  Town _ 


.State. 


High  award  winners  at  New  York  Assn,  of  Future  Farmers’  34th  annual 
convention  were  (1.  to  r.)  Douglas  Blood  of  Geneva,  Paul  Scherbyn  of 
Phelps,  John  C.  Barber  of  Schuylerville,  James  Broughton  of  Gainesville 
Ronald  Timmerman  of  Dolgeville,  and  Jerry  Knapp  of  Wellsville. 


At  New  York’s  FFA  convention — 


"Future  of  Farming  Is  Bright  ” 


There  may  be  continuingly  fewer 
farms  in  New  York,  remarked 
R.  C.  S.  Sutliffe,  chief  of  the  State’s 
agricultural  education  bureau,  but 
those  remaining  are  becoming  bigger 
and  better.  “The  future  is  bright” 
for  both  New  Yoi'k  agriculture  and 
for  vocational  agricultural  education, 
he  said  at  the  recent  34th  annual 
New  York  Future  Farmers  of 
America  convention  in  Schuylerville. 

Vo-ag  education  emphasizes  the 
whole  farm  operation,  according  to 
Ernest  F.  Nohle  of  the  bureau;  it 
covers  the  minutest  detail  as  well 
as  the  broadest  problem.  Instruction 
and  guidance  range  from  feeding 
plants  and  animals  to  financing, 
managing  and  developing  the  farm. 
There  is  considerable  emphasis  on 
leadership,  too.  “The  greatest  value 
of  vo-ag  trained  boys,”  said  Nohle, 
“is  in  their  down-to-earth  ability  to 
cope  with  problems  of  everyday 
life  .  .  .  understanding  the  needs 
and  characteristics  of  rural  living 
and  agriculture.”  It  is  also  the  aim 
of  FFA  instruction,  he  stated,  to 
“enrich  the  area  round  this”  with 
all  the  science,  mathematics  and 
liberal  arts  possible.  Some  1,250 
members  and  advisers  from  230  vo- 
ag  departments  attended  the  event. 

The  Top  FFA  Farm  Awards 

James  Broughton  of  Gainesville, 
Wyoming  Co.,  was  chosen  as  Empire 
State  Star  Farmer  of  1959.  He  is  a 
young  dairyman  with  29  head  of 
cattle.  Ronald  Timmerman,  Dolge¬ 
ville,  Herkimer  Co.,  was  named  Star 
Dairy  Farmer,  and  Richard  Austic, 
Trumansburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Star  Poultry 
Farmer.  In  farm  mechanics,  John 
Barber,  Schuylerville,  won  the  top 
award;  in  soil  and  water  management, 
it  was  Jerry  Knapp  of  Wellsville, 
Allegany  County.  Paul  Scherbyn, 
Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  was  winner  of 
the  farm  safety  award,  Douglas 
Blood,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  took  first 
in  public  speaking. 


Ronald  Timmerman,  Edward 
Smith,  James  Broughton  and  Robert 
Augstein  of  Greenville  won  N.  Y. 
State  Holstein  -  Friesian  awards. 
William  S.  Atherton,  Jasper,  was 
winner  of  the  N.  Y.  Ayrshire  Clubs’ 
trophy.  The  Jersey  award  went  to 
Carlton  T.  Orr  of  Greene. 

The  South  Kortright  -  Stamford 
Chapter  won  the  chapter  farm 
safety  award.  Greenville  was  first  in 
community  improvement;  winning 
individuals  were  Douglas  Ginnan, 
Corning,  and  Peter  Driscoll,  Genoa. 
New  York  Bankers’  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  Reiger  and  Otto  P. 
Schrull,  Cherry  Valley. 

Recomended  for  the  American 
Farmer  Degree  at  Kansas  City  this 
Fall  were  these  Empire  Farmers: 
Robert  Calkins,  Attica;  William 
Jones,  Remsen;  Norman  Kehl  and 
Merrill  Myers,  Alexander;  Maurice 
Schleede,  Lyons;  Lewis  Stuttle, 
Dryden;  and  Denton  Willett, 
Machias. 

High  Schools  Win  Honors 

The  Genoa  Chapter  won  the  FFA 
chapter  recognition  and  meeting 
contests.  Cherry  Valley,  Genoa, 
Clymer,  Coxsackie-Athens,  Gouver- 
neur,  Madrid,  Phelps,  Morristown  and 
Wayland  won  top  FFA-GLF  crop 
demonstration  awards.  Georgetown 
Chapter  won  the  cooperative  quiz 
contest.  The  Perry  Chapter  was  first 
in  the  Farm  Forum  contest. 

Leon  Smith,  Rome,  received  speci¬ 
al  recognition  for  farming  pro¬ 
gress  he  has  made  since  completing 
FFA  work  at  Westmoreland.  Aaron 
Leham,  Lowville,  won  the  milk 
quality  control  and  dairy  manage¬ 
ment  contest. 

Richard  Church,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Church,  Moravia,  Cayuga 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  FFA  Association  for 
1959-60.  Valedictorian  of  his  high 
school  class,  he  is  specializing  in 
dairy  farming.  j.  n.  b. 


New  York  Future  Farmers  of  America  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
(seated,  1.  to  r.)  Ronald  I.  Timmerman  of  Dolgeville,  sentinel;  Otto  P' 
Schrull,  Jr.,  Cherry  Valley,  reporter;  Harland  H.  Barringer,  Booneville> 
treas.;  Richard  A.  Church,  Moravia,  president;  and  Martin  G.  Sierk,  Alex¬ 
ander,  secy.;  (standing  I.  to  r.)  Wilbur  Mull  of  Albion,  Jerry  M.  Knapp 
Wellsville,  Howard  Visscher  of  Goshen,  Steward  D.  Lamb  of  Hamilton,  and 
Duane  Niles  of  Afton,  all  district  vice-presidents. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


To  avoid  milk  slump  this  Summer 9 

Give  the  Cows  Some  Roughage 


Good  pasture  is  recognized  as  the 
cheapest  source  of  feed  for  the  dairy 
cow.  With  good  crop  management 
practices  such  as  proper  seed  mix¬ 
tures,  frequent  fertilization,  con¬ 
trolled  grazing  and  irrigation,  pas¬ 
ture’s  nutritive  value  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  many  years.  But  during 
every  year,  pasture  declines  in  qual¬ 
ity  as  the  season  progresses.  The 
pasture  is  still  green,  but  the  cows 
drop  in  milk.  Why? 

The  nutritive  value  of  pasture  de¬ 
clines  as  the  plants  composing  it  ad¬ 
vance  in  maturity.  The  cows  do  not 
obtain  the  same  high-quality  nutri¬ 
ents  that  they  did  earlier  in  the 
season.  Of  course,  drought  and  over- 
grazing  directly  affect  pasture  qual¬ 
ity,  too.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  maturity.  Often,  too  few 
species  of  forage  plants  resistant  to 
heat  and  to  heavy  grazing  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  seeding  mixture. 

Supplemental  Pasture  Feeding  Pays 

The  drop  in  milk  production  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  summer  slump 
occurs  about  June  15,  even  though 
pasture  appears  to  be  thriving.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  always  drastic,  most 
dairymen  seem  to  accept  it  as  an 
inevitable  summer  event.  But  many 
milk  producers  prevent  the  slump 
entirely  by  providing  hay  or  silage 
in  the  barn  and  in  racks  at  pasture 
during  the  entire  grazing  season. 
Other  feed  roughage  when  pastures 
are  short  or  dry.  Because  it  helps 
get  a  greater  dry-matter  intake  into 
the  cows,  feeding  roughage  during 
the  entire  season  is  preferred. 

Up  to  $118  More  per  Cow 

The  following  table  presents  data 
from  DHIC  analyses  for  Holstein 
herds  in  New  York  counties.  Coun¬ 
ties  1,  2  and  3  are  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  4  and  5  in  the  central, 
6  and  8  in  the  eastern  arid  7  in  the 
northern  area  of  New  York.  Other 
counties  present  similar  comparisons. 
The  data  in  the  second  column  is  the 
average  annual  per-cow  production  of 
milk  in  herds  fed  hay  or  silage 
throughout  the  entire  pasture  season; 
they  received  roughage  the  entire 
year.  The  herds  represented  in  the 
third  column  were  provided  hay  or 
silage  as  a  supplement  to  pasture 
after  July.  1.  The  herds  represented 
in  the  fourth  column  received  no  sup¬ 
plemental  roughage  in  Summer.  Man¬ 
agement  factors  other  than  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  probably  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  production  differ¬ 
ences.  But  the  extra  milk  from  herds 
fed  roughage  year-round  is  remark¬ 
able.  That  from  the  herds  pasture- 
supplemented  after  July  1  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  too. 


Production  of  the  all-season  cows 
ranged  from  8,000  to  15,000  pounds 
per  year;  for  the  unsupplemented,  it 
ran  between  7,500  and  13,000  pounds. 
What  would  the  latter  produce  if 
they  had  the  same  feed  opportunity 
that  the  supplemented  did?  The 
probable  answer  is  more  than  enough 
extra  to  pay  for  the  extra  feed  and 
labor. 

The  differences  in  value  of  product 
presented  in  the  last  two  columns  of 
the  table  definitely  favor  providing 
hay  or  silage  the  entire  season.  About 
one  ton  of  hay  equivalent  —  three 
tons  silage  equal  a  ton  of  hay  — 
would  be  needed  per  cow,  or  10  to 
15  pounds  of  hay  or  30  to  45  pounds 
of  silage  per  day.  The  dairymen  who 


Cornell  University 

Many  dairymen  provide  hay  in  racks 
when  pasture  is  short  or  sparse. 

start  supplemental  hay  or  silage  after 
July  1  are  smart,  but  they  would 
be  smarter  still  if  they  began  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  gist  of  this  DHIA 
lesson  is:  provide  hay  or  silage  365 
days  of  the  year.  * 

Nitrogen  Fertilization  Increases 
Yield 

No  doubt  many  farmers  do  not 
make  sufficient  hay  or  silage  to  feed 
all  Summer  and  then  have  enough 
left  over  for  Winter,  or  vice  versa. 
For  them,  nitrogen  fertilizers  should 
be  of  real  value.  We  have  hardly  be¬ 
gun  to  obtain  the  production  po¬ 
tential  of  many  of  our  northeast 
forage  crops.  Cornell  University 
agronomists  have  found  that  the  dry 
matter  yield  of  forage  can  be  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  a  ton  per  acre 
just  from  applying  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  early  in  Spring.  This  extra 
roughage  would  be  equal  to  all  that 
needed  for  supplemental  feeding  the 
entire  pasture  season. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  feed  cows 
on  pasture  as  it  is  in  the  barn.  Too 
many  dairymen  overestimate  the 
feeding  value  of  their  pastures;  they 
wait  too  long  before  they  begin  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding.  The  cows  will, 
milk  at  a  high  level  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  obtain  sufficient,  good- 
quality  nutrients  at  all  times.  Dairy¬ 
men  can  realize  10  to  20  per  cent 
more  milk  per  cow  per  year  by  sup¬ 
plementing  their  summer  pasture 
with  roughage.  C.  M.  Chance 


milk  and  money  values  of  summer  roughage  feeding 

Pounds  of  Milk  per  Cow  per  Year 
Supplemental  Feeding  on  Pasture 


Dollar  Margins 
Difference  in  Value 
of  Product 


County 

All  Season 

After  July  1 

None 

Col. 

2  and  4 

Col. 

3  and  4 

1 

10,720 

*(19) 

10,070 

(18) 

9,700 

(14) 

$  46 

$16 

2  , 

11,970 

(9) 

10,420 

(30) 

10,370 

(10) 

72 

2 

3 

12,750 

(8) 

11,630 

(27) 

10,210 

(12) 

114 

64 

4 

11,960 

(9) 

10,850 

(27) 

10,200 

(9) 

79 

29 

5 

12,120 

(15) 

10,670 

(12) 

10,670 

(19) 

65 

0 

6 

12,800 

(6) 

10,900 

(15) 

10,800 

(9) 

90 

4 

7 

12,400 

(6) 

10,830 

(18) 

9,770 

(15) 

118 

48 

8 

12,200 

(20) 

10,960 

(17) 

10,420 

(11) 

80 

24 

V  In  parentheses  is 

the  number  of  herds  making 

up  the  average.) 

^ptlna  •  •  .  Summet  . 

FALL...  WINTER 


Any  Season  is  a 

Season 


With  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester  you  can  be 
ready  to  harvest  any  forage  crop. 

One  man  in  a  few  minutes  can  change  from  a  mower  unit 
to  a  corn  unit,  without  any  special  tools.  So  why  don't  you 
make  this  quick  change  to  Fox  and  take  advantage  of  all 
the  features  Fox  has  to  offer? 


SAWMILLS 


DIESEL  &  GAS  ENGINES 


BEARCAT  FEED  MILLS 


TEMPLETON  SPREADERS 


Also  available  through  your  local  dealer  are  ,  .  . 

FRICK  SAWMILLS  .  .  .  BEARCAT  FEED  MILLS 
TEMPLETON  SPREADERS  ...  and  DIESEL  r 
and  GAS  ENGINES. 

Convert  your  woodlots  into  money  by  operating 

your  own  sawmill  this  winter. 

♦ 

Frick  sawmills  have  many  superior  features,  such  as  boss 
dog  headblocks,  universal  saw  guides  and  overhead  sawdust 
drags.  Cash  in  now  on  the  big  profits  that  are  in  store  for 
you  in  the  increasing  lumber  and  pulpwood  business. 

•  WE  FURNISH  DEBARKERS,  CHIPPERS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 
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What's  the 


CHEAPEST  Silo 
you  can  buy? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  silo 
that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you  is  actually 
the  “cheapest”  silo  you 
can  buy!  A  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  makes 
more  money  for  you  in 
TWO  WAYS: 

1  It  produces  finer,  more 
nutritious  feed  for  your 
herd — and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  system 
that  can  save  you  time, 
labor  and  dollars. 

2  It’s  built  to  last  longer 
— saves  you  repair  and 
maintenance  bills  be¬ 
cause  of  Craine  high- 
quality  concrete  and 
advanced  silo  design. 

GET  THE  FACTS,  mail 
the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  —  see  why  Craine  is 
your  best  concrete  buy! 

YOUR  FARM  DESERVES  A  .  .  . 


r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


L-.  --  OUR  57TH  YEAR 


MAIL  COUPON 
for  this 
FREE  BOOKLET 

J  CRAINE,  INC., 

I  Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-619 

•  Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
I  FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
■  dealer’s  name. 


1  Name 


Address 


0,GANS™ncco 

New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN— QUARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 


INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Ply  Price 

Highway 
Size  Ply 

Tread 

Price 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

.  .$24.95 

700/16 

6... 

.  29.00 

700/16 

6. 

..  24.95 

750/16 

6... 

.  24.95 

750/16 

10. 

..  27.95 

750/20 

10... 

.  64.50 

750/18 

8. 

..  37.90 

825/20 

10... 

.  75.00 

750/20 

10. 

..  59.95 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.95 

825/20 

10. 

..  69.50 

900/20 

10... 

.  82.95 

900/20 

10. 

..  72.50 

1000/20 

12... 

.  99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12... 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12. 

..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 


Telephone  Export  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC.  — TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


Uiops  and  loads  forage 
directly  into  wagon. 
Ideal  for  ensilage,  dryj 
lot  feeding,  bedding.  No 
extra  blower  necessary. 


All  Round .  ♦ » 
Year  Round 
Machine  on  My  Farm’* 


SHREDMASTER 


these  Outstanding  Features  Tell  You  Why  .  .  .  Full 
76"  cut  .  .  .  more  knives  per  foot  for  finer  cutting, 
contour  or  straight  ...  .  offset  swinging  draw  bar,  no 
trampling  of  standing  crops  .  .  .  easy  cutting  height 
adjustment,  hydraulic  or  manual  operation  ... .  positive 
heavy  roller  chain  drive,  no  slipping  .  .  .  shear  pin 
protection  against  shock  loads. 


DIRECT-LOADING 

CHOPPER 


Hay  Conditioner 
Forage  Harvester 
$falk  Shredder 


Chopper  units  can  be  purchased  separately  .  .  . 
loading  attachment  added  later  for  forage  jobs. 


Write  Dept.  613 ’for  free  catalog  on  complete  Schulte  line 


L.  H. 

SCHULTZ 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot -proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available — 100  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 

2  Gauge  (.002) . If  Sq.  Ft,  |  3',  4)  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2tf  Sq.  Ft.  I  3',  6)  10;  12,'  14,'  161 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3g  Sq.  Ft.  (  20;  24(  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gauge  (.008) . 4(1  Sq.  Ft.  I  12)  16)  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implementor  Feed  Dealer 


To  Be  Sure  You  Gel  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


SAVE  UP  TO  $12  &  MORE 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 


with  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism  or 
eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name,  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  .C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

NU-LIFE  PRODUCTS, 

COS  COB,  CONN.  DEPT.  A-32 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naijlor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


□  Kill  weeds 

□  Water  hauling 

□  Pump  fertilizers 

□  Fire  protection 

□  Pump  fuel  oil 

□  Pressure  boost 


□  Water  seed  beds 

□  Spray  insecticides 

□  Fill  tractor  tires 

□  Drain  ditches  and  ponds 

□  Pump  out  basements,  silo  pits 

□  Make-your-own  water  system 


slips  on  motor 
or  engine  shaft 


r"piease  send  a  catalog  of  HYPR0  farm  pumps'^ 
I  mmuic  I 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 


j  Engineering ,  Inc. 

~  |  692  -  39th  Ave.  N.E. 

— J  Minneapolis  21,  Minn. 


Threaded  for  garden  hose  coupling 


HYPRO  PUMPS 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  many 
uses.  Check  your  needs: 


Our  Products  Please  ,  .  . 


( continued  from  page  3) 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problem  is  also  a  legis¬ 
lative  one.  It  has  lately  become  quite 
fashionable  to  say  we  want  nothing 
from  government  but  to  be  left  alone. 
This  is  a  dangerous  misstatement  of 
agriculture’s  position.  In  a  democra¬ 
cy,  each  group  always  wants  some¬ 
thing  from  government.  At  the  very 
least,  we  want  protection  from  those 
who  would  take  unfair  advantage  of 
us.  At  the  most,  we  might  want  gov¬ 
ernment  support  at  someone  else’s 
expense. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  honest 
difference  of  opinion  between  these 
two  extremes.  But  let  us  be  realistic 
and  remember  that,  though  we  do  not 
wish  to  lose  our  freedoms,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  ask  government  to  do 
things  for  us  that  we  should  do  for 
ourselves,  we  in  agriculture  always 
have,  and  always  will  have,  to  ask 
legislatures  and  congresses  to  do 
things  we  want  done.  We  must  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  not  all  “subsidies” 
are  necessarily  evil.  Government- 
financed  research  for  agriculture  is 
an  unquestioned  boon  to  the  entire 
country;  yet  it  is  a  subsidy. 

Do  we  want  nothing  from  govern¬ 
ment?  I  think  we  want  a  great  deal. 
But  we  certainly  will  not  get  it  if 
agriculture  allows  itself  to  fall  into 
serious  disrepute  with  the  rest  of  our 
citizens.  What  are  we  doing  to  pre¬ 
vent  this?  The  truth  is :  we  have  no 
positive  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  farmers: 

A  Few  Good  Public  Relations  Tools 
for  Agriculture 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Let  us 
simply  use  a  generous  sampling  of 
well-tested  public  relations  tools. 

1.  Begin  at  home  by  acquainting 
farmers  with  the  importance  of  join¬ 
ing  in  their  local  civic  groups  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  must  accept  these 
community  responsibilities. 

2.  Tours  to  food  growing  and 
processing  areas  for  urban  editors 
and  leaders.  Much  of  our  agricultural 
public  relations  problem  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  editors  of  large- 
circulation  city  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  have  little  opportunity  to  see 
agriculture  at  work. 

3.  Supplying  Ideas  to  the  Important 
Writers,  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 
We  have  allowed  a  vaccum  to  come 
into  being.  The  result  is  that  these 
“very  important  people”  seldom  hear 
of  agriculture  except  in  connection 
with  unpleasant,  or  seemingly  un¬ 
pleasant,  events. 

4.  Farm  summer  scholarships  for 
city  school  children  could  become 
an  important  two-way  street  for  in¬ 
formation.  Under  such  a  system,  a 
certain  number  of  city  boys  and  girls 
could  be  selected  by  their  own  school 
authorities  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
months  actually  working  for  pay  on 
farms.  With  the  proper  selection, 
these  boys  and  girls  would  more  than 
earn  their  payment  from  the  farms 
where  they  were  needed,  and  could 
go  back  to  their  city  classrooms  in 
the  Fall  as  farm  ambassadors  to 
share  with  their  fellow  students  an 
understanding  of  present-day  farm¬ 
ing  and  farm  people. 

5.  Enlist  the  Aid  of  Industry 
Public  Relations  Staffs.  Many  huge 
American  industries  sell  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  products  to  American 
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About  the  Author 

Jim  Roe,  an  Ohio  farm  hoy,  ma¬ 
jored  in  agricultural  journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University,  saw  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  went  back  to  his  own 
farm  for  a  three-year  hitch,  then 
earned  himself  a  Master’s  Degree 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

During  his  10  years  with  Suc¬ 
cessful  Farming,  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  managing  editor.  In 
1953,  his  farm  policy  writing  won 
for  him  the  only  Freedom  Found¬ 
ation  Award  ever  given  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer.  His  soils  writing 
brought  him  the  first  annual 
Soil  Builders  Award  of  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute  in 
1952. 

Jim  is  now  director  of  the 
agricultural  division  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  Chicago  advertising  agency. 


farmers.  Yet  many  of  these  same  in¬ 
dustries  do  little  to  help  the  farmer 
with  his  public  relations  problem. 
We  should  help  show  these  folks 
how  they  can  be  of  aid  to  agriculture. 

6.  Rescue  Food  from  its  Present 
“Residual  Expense”  Category.  By 
and  large,  Americans  buy  food  with 
the  money  they  have  left  over  after 
making  the  payment  on  the  mortgage, 
the  car,  the  television  set,  the  gas 
company,  and  the  tax  man. 

7.  Supply  Teaching  Materials  to 
Grade  Schools,  High  Schools,  and 
Universities.  Since  most  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  citizens  will  only  learn  about 
agriculture  vicariously,  we  should  be 
making  certain  their  knowledge  of 
our  business  is  based  on  facts  inter¬ 
estingly  presented. 

8.  Explain  the  Essentiality  of 
Agriculture.  The  security  of  abun¬ 
dance  has  never  been  explained  to  our 
people.  We  are  one  of  the  few  fortu¬ 
nate  nations  in  the  entire  world 
which  can  relax  in  the  comfort  of 
slightly  more  food  than  our  people 
urgently  need. 

9.  The  Efficiency  of  United  States 
Farmers  Must  Be  Fully  and  Dra¬ 
matically  Explained.  We  have  all 
been  much  too  prone  to  lecture  farm¬ 
ers  about  their  unforgivable  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  This  is  not  only  an  error  in 
good  public  relations,  it  is  also  an 
error  in  fact.  Our  farmers  are  among 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

10.  Snow  the  Science,  the  Flavor, 
the  Romance  of  Food.  The  germin¬ 
ation  of  seed,  the  growth  of  plants, 
the  capturing  of  energy  from  the  sun 
by  the  very  efficient  leaf  of  the  corn 
plant,  are  all  miracles  which  deserve 
to  be  glamorized.  The  growth  of  a 
calf,  the  intricate  complexity  of 
farm  machinery,  the  science  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals  are  marvels  which 
can  be  made  interesting  to  adults  and 
children  alike. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


JV.  Y.’s  Lamb  and  Wool  Pools 

Success  from  farmers  working  together . 


In  1946,  the  livestock  committee 
of  the  Schuyler  County  extension 
service  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  need  for  improving  the 
market  for  sheep  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
area.  They  asked  John  Wiliman  of 
Cornell  University  and  R.  V.  Hem¬ 
ming  of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  to  meet  with  sheep 
growers  for  establishing  a  pool  sys¬ 
tem  for  sheep  and  lamb  sales. 

The  first  pool  was  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1946  at  the  Schuyler  County 


This  Corriedale  ewe  owned  by  Ernest 
Shriner  raised  first-born  triplets 
without  any  supplemental  feeding. 


Fairgrounds  in  Watkins  Glen.  Al¬ 
most  2,000  sheep  were  handled,  most¬ 
ly  lambs;  500  farmers  attended.  By 
1949,  Schuyler  County  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Co-op.,  Inc.,  was  organized  for¬ 
mally  and  a  site  for  its  market 
chosen.  In  the  Summer  of  1950,  70 
sheep  growers  erected  buildings,  in¬ 
stalled  scales  and  arranged  yards  and 
pens.  A  new  high  number  of  lambs 
was  handled  that  Summer  and  Fall, 
4,321.  Armour  and  Co.  purchased 
these  by  grade  and  also  those  of 
following  years  for  shipment  to  its 
New  York  City  yards.  Recently  Swift 
and  Co.  has  been  buying  the  sheep 
and  lambs  for  handling  at  its  Boston 
plant.  There  were  6,261  last  year. 

Members  of  the  cooperative  show 
definite  benefit  from  participation 
in  the  pools.  With  over  38  years  of 
sheep-raising  experience,  Ernest 
Shriner  of  Logan,  Schuyler  County, 
is  very  proud  of  his  Corriedales. 

William  Smith  of  Beaver  Dams, 
Schuyler  County,  was  a  full-time 
dairy  farmer  until  three  years  ago 
when  he  went  to  work  in  a  factory 
and  began  raising  sheep  to  augment 
family  income.  His  flock  of  70  Cor- 
riedale-Southdown  ewes  produced 
121  lambs  this  Spring. 

The  first  lamb  pool  at  Watkins 
Glen  this  year  will  be  July  28.  Dates 


thereafter  are  Aug.  11  and  25;  Sept. 
8  and  22-;  Oct.  6,  20  and  27;  Nov.  10 
and  24;  Dec.  15;  and  Jan.  19.  B.  Bell 


That  wool  marketing  in  New  York 
is  undergoing  a  revolution  which  is 
netting  sheep  men  more  money  more 
quickly  is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
Western  New  York  Wool  Growers’ 
Cooperative  at  Albion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Howard 
Hill  and  with  the  help  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  and  Warren  Brannon  of 
Cornell  University,  members  of  the 
Orleans  County  sheep  committee  or¬ 
ganized  the  Western  New  York  Wool 
Growers  Co-op.  early  in  1958.  Its 
plans  for  a  wool  pool  were  relatively 
new  to  New  York,  but  they  had  been 
well  proven  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  six  directors  estimated  the 
volume  of  wool  that  would  be  pooled 
and  invited  25  northeast  buyers  to 
bid  on  listed  grades.  The  bids  were 
then  opened  10  days  before  the  pool 
date. 

The  directors  then  estimated  over¬ 
head  expenses  and  set  a  net  wool 
price  by  grade.  Growers  were  sent  a 
letter  stating  the  price  they  would 
receive  if  they  brought  their  wool  in. 

Professor  Brannon  and  an  agent 
of  the  successful  bidder  graded  the 


Wool  at  the  Albion  pool  is  graded  by 
Cornell  Professor  Warren  Brannon 
and  the  successful  bidder’s  agent. 


wool.  Each  grower  received  a  receipt 
for  weight  and  grade.  Not  until  the 
wool  was  weighed  after  grading  was 
he  committed  to  sale,  however. 

Last  year,  a  Boston  firm  was  high 
bidder  in  both  pools  and  took  20,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  one  shipment.  The 
31  growers  received  an  average  of  a 
little  over  40  cents  per  pound.  This 
year,  58  growers  brought  in  37,000 
pounds  of  wool.  A  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
firm  bought  it  at  a  price  that  re¬ 
turned  an  average  again  of  40  cents 
per  pound  to  the  farmer.  This  was 
three  cents  more  per  pound  than 
local  dealers  were  paying  for  the 
best  wool.  H.  A.  Smith,  Jr. 


LONG  LOINS  IN  LONDON 


The  best  pen  of  two  pigs  at  London,  England’s,  recent  Smithfield  Show, 
tnese  four-month  gilts  epitomize  meat  type  in  swine.  They  were  bred  by 
the  Barrett  Brothers,  Cambridgeshire,  England. 
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LITTLE  GIANT 

CROP 

HANDLING 

Quartet 


EACH  ONE,  SEPARATELY,  A  PERFECT  PERFORMER 
-TOGETHER  THEY  WORK  LIKE  A  TEAM 


Super 


grain 


LITTLE  GIANT 

'VHAY  ELEVATORS 


Galvanized,  "powerlock' 
riveted  and  rust  resistant 
hardware  for  LONG  life. 


WIDE 


INS  DE 


a ma 


The  “basso  ’  in  the  group  is  the  Super  Little  Giant  grain-hay  elevator.  New, 
modern  design  gets  rid  of  all  lazy  iron.  Easier  to  maneuver.  New,  big  sprocket 
drive  elevates  all  crops  quietly,  faster  and  easier.  New  EZ-Up  winch  —  manual 
or  power — handles  small  grain,  beans,  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  and  baled  hay, 
any  size  or  shape.  Available  in  lengths  up  to  62'.  New,  non-choking,  quick- , 
detached  hood  makes  this  elevator  more  useful  on  any  size  farm. 


inrif  G/4HT  R0lL'A“WAy  CONVEYORS 


America’s  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop  and  feed  handling 
is  the  “tenor"  in  the  group.  Rugged  high  speed  motorized  oper¬ 
ation  to  handle  all  grains,  silage,  ear  corn,  manure,  earth,  gravel 
and  just  about  anything  else  you  could  want  to  load  or  convey  into 
trucks,  spreaders,  bunkers,  or  out  of  cribs,  bins  or  trench  silos. 
One  man  moves  it  as  easily  as  a  wheelbarrow.  A  low-cost  time 
saver,  a  year  ’round  tool. 


Replaces  conventional 
elevator  drag  feeder 


llTfu  giant  A',n'0NE  Wagon  box 


Self- 

UNLOADING 


NEEDS  NO  HOIST, 
WAGON  JACK  OR 
HYDRAULIC  POWER, 


The  “baritone’’,  a  hard  worker,  replaces  andlV 
does  work  of  four  pieces  of  equipment:  wagon! 
bed,  hoist,  drag  feeder  and  bunk  feeder  .  . 
saves  their  cost  too.  Fits  any  standard  running] 
gear.  Capacity  125  bu.  Auger  conveyor  available' 
for  dumping  into  high  bins  and  feeders. 


llTTlff  WAN DLI//Q  sysTEtA 


HANDLES  BALES  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
EVEN  ROUND  AND  NEW  SMALL  SIZE 
ANYWHERE  AND  AS  FAR  AS 
A  CONVEYOR  WILL  GO  ! 

The  “lead"  in  this  group  is  a  complete 
bale  handling  system  that  you,  at  anytime, 
can  make  larger  or  smaller  as  your  needs 
change.  Extend  elevating  unit  alone  up  to 
42  feet.  System  is  complete  with  or  without 
the  mow  conveyor  that  is  driven  by  the- 
power  that  drives  the  elevator.  Light, 
easily  handled  for  stacking  bales-anywhere. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.  ~  912  E.  GROVE  ST.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Send  free  folders  describing  □  ELEVATORS^*  □  ROLL-A-WAY  CONVEYORS 

□  WAGON  BOXES  Q  BALE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 

NAME _ _ _ 


RFD  OR  STREET. 


TOWN_ 


STATE- 


BETTER  TOOLS  FOR  MODERN  FARMING  SINCE  1898 
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WORKING 

FOR  YOU 

217  technician  units  are  now 
paying  dairy  herds  in  the  NYABC 
teritory.  There’s  one  located  in 
your  neighborhood.  Call  your  lo¬ 
cal  NYBAC  technican  today  for 
the  best  in  dairy  cattle  breeding. 

NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  8ERV1CE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

-  FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen- Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  - 

FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
_ PHONE:  3-7107 _ 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM.  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 

FOR  SALE:  80  HEAD  HEREFORD  Consisting  of  4 
REGISTERED  BULLS;  2  POLLED:  45  1st  CALF 
HEIFERS  some  with  calves  others  close  and 
the  balance  COWS  and  YEARLINGS. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  PHOENIX,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  POLLED  and  HORNED  HERFORDS 
ONE  YEAR  OLD  HEIFERS.  YALE  FARM, 
NORFOLK,  CONN. _ PHONE:  TAylor  4-5002 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


-  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  - 

CALVES,  POLLED  BULLS,  HORNED  HEIFERS. 
HENDRICKSON  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

SERVICE  AGE  BOARS  AND  SPRING  PIGS 
Either  Sex.  National  Champion  Breeding. 
CARRENE  FARM, 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Sines  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middlstown  I.  Maryland 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
READY  TO  USE.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS,  BIG 
TYPE,  MORE  LEAN  MEAT,  LARGE  HERD. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  - 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  —  ROUTE  2-A 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  —  7-9  WEEKS  $13  EACH 
SHIP  ANY  NUMBER  BY  RAILWAY  EXPRESS. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  BRED  and  OPEN  GILTS 
And  SPRING  BOARS— PROVEN  BLOOD  LINES 
FRANK  VAN  HEMEL, 

R.  D.  2,  PHELPS.  NEW  YORK 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS:  Either  Sex. 

Eligible  to  ship  anywhere.  Write  Phone  or  Visit. 
TOM  STEPHENS,  W.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Phone:  SA  6-5274 


-  PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS  - 

6  to  8  WEEKS  OLD.  20  OR  MORE  DELIVERED. 
W.  BONSAL,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Chester  White  and  Chester-Yorkshire  cross.  5-6-7-8 
and  9-10  weeks  old.  $  1 0-$  1 1  -$  1 2-$  1 3  and  $14.00  each. 
Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance.  Check  or  money  order.  Immediate  delivery. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  IRENE  A.  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone:  EMerson  (9-9543) 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  - 

Farrowed  September,  1958,  production  registry  litter  of 
12.  Sired  by  $1500  Quality  Donn  Superb  3rd  CMS 
PR-backfat  probed,  feed  conversion  and  carcass  records. 
RICHARD  CRYE,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


-  LANDRACE  PIGS  —  REGISTERED  - 

First  meat  certified  litters  in  N.  Y.  Best  bloodlines 
from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  at  National  Landrace 
Conference  ’58.  VERNON  PARMENTER, 

KING  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3824 


SHEEP 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

—  America’s  Top  Breed  — 

Increase  Farm  Income  With  Suffolks 
LAMBS  ARE  STURDY,  GAIN  RAPIDLY, 
GOOD  FORAGERS. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  List  of  Breeders. 

NAT’L  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
P.  O.  Box  324,  Columbia,  Missouri 


-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
OWNERS  OF  THE  DAVE  MC  DOWELL  FLOCK 
WILLIAM  HESS, 

BARBOURSVILLE,  _ _ VIRGINIA 

-  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  - 

EWE  LAMBS  and  YEARLINGS.  Finest  Bloodlines. 
NORMANDY  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

-  HAMPSHIRE  LAMB  EWES  AND  RAMS  - - 

AT  WEANING  AGE.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
STOCK  FROM  CHAMPION  RAMS.  $35  EACH. 

WRITE  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished,  early 
maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired  by 
packers  —  get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsurpassed 
for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or  Pure¬ 
bred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YCDER.  Meyersdale,  Pa..  Phone:4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  (Distemper 
vaccinated).  Guaranteed  heelers,  year’s  trial.  Train¬ 
ing  insrtuctions.  Males,  females,  spayed  females. 
HIGHVIEW  KENNELS,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

POODLE  PUPPIES,  MINIATURES,  A.K.C.  REG. 

GAYE-DELL  KENNELS,  REG. 

35  NOLAN  RD„  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST:  A.K.C.  Reg.  All  ages. 
DR.  THURBER,  541  TROY  ROAD,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  From  Imported  Stock. 
Black  &  White.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs.  I ntell i - 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 

MALES  $16.00  —  FEMALES  $13.00 
ALSO  4-6  MONTH  OLD  DOGS 
ALL  FROM  HEEL  DRIVING  PARENTS 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE,  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  EAST  STATE,  G LO V ERSV I LLE.  NEW  YORK 
For  Sale:  REG.  LIVER  WHITE  SPRINGER  PUPS. 
Two  Adult  Males  Unrelated.  ALFRED  BOUDREAU, 
TEEL  ROAD, _ WINCHENDON,  MASS. 

SHEPHERDS  —  Real  Cow  dogs,  females  age  to  work! 
HENDRICKSON  FARM, _ COBLESKILL,  N,  Y. 

- SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES - 

Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 

-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

FEMALES,  $9.00;  MALES,  $12.00. 

OLDER  PUPS,  ALSO  BROKE  DOGS 
SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 

_ Telephone:  53W-I _ 

-  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

International  English  Shepherd  Registered 
Black  with  White  Markings 
Write  for  Prices  and  Information 
WILLIAM  H.  LYONS, 

R.  2,  SALTSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

-  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

From  imported  working  parents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MARSHALL  KENNELS,  DEER  CREEK,  ILL. 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  drivtng  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 

MALES  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 
REGISTERED  MASSIVE  SWISS  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  SCHWAR2WALD  KENNELS,  5136  CAS¬ 
CADE  RD.,  S.  E.,  GRAND  RAPIDS  6,  MICHIGAN 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  Reasonable.  Sheep  or  Cows. 
CARL  EVERETT,  R.  D.  2,  DANVILLE,  PENNA. 


-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


-  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

(Distemper  vaccinated).  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel¬ 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highview  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


GOATS 


-  MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE  - 

CHET  FOSTER,  NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM, 
BOX  44,  HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  —  Raise  dairy  goats.  Learn 
how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample  and  informa¬ 
tion  23c.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  F-21,  Mo. 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


BROAD  ROCK  YORKSHIRES 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 


SAINT  JOSEPH’S  ABBEY,  SPENCER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
ROUTE  31  —  TELEPHONE:  TUXEDO  5-3947 

HERD  OF  250  BOARS,  OPEN  GILTS,  BRED  GILTS 
PROVEN  BLOODLINES  —  FEATURING  THE  SERVICES  OF  MULTY 
CHAMPION  TURK  6  —  OUR  LATEST  IRISH  IMPORT 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  •  FIFTEEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF  CLEAN  PERIGREED  COWS  IN  THE  EAST, 
SIRED  BY  OUR  FOUR  CLEAN  PEDIGREED  BULLS  FROM  CK  RANCH. 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  May  22  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  499.  Choice  beef  steers  $25.10-25.30, 
Good  $23.90-24.50,  Standard  $18-22;  Good 
dairy  heifers  for  slaughter  $24-24.90,  Standard 
$22-23.90;  Commercial  $20-21.90,  Utility  $18- 
19.75;  Good  slaughter  cows  $22-22.80,  Stand¬ 
ard  $21-22,  Commercial  $20-20.90,  Utility  $19- 

19.90,  Cutters  $15-18.90;  Canners  $12.50-14.80; 
Good  slaughter  bulls  $24.90-26,  Commercial 
$23.50-24.90,  Utility  $21-23.40,  Cutters  $20- 

20.90,  Canners  $19-19.90. 

Calves:  960.  Price  per  head:  Prime  veals 
$100-111,  Choice  $80-95,  Good  $70-80,  Stand¬ 
ard  $60-69,  Utility  $45-58;  Culls  $20-55.  Bobs 
over  100  lbs.  $28-46,  80-100  lbs.  $22-27,  60-80 
lbs.  $16-21.50,  under  60  lbs.  $15  and  down. 

Hogs:  44.  U.  S.  No.  2-3  170-260  lbs.  $15.50- 
17.75,  Heavy  weights  over  260  lbs.  $15-15.50. 
Sows  290  lbs.  and  down  $7.25-10;  boars  $7.00. 
Feeder  pigs  $12-13  each. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 


$22.50-24;  Commercial  dairy-type  cows  $s>iy 
23.40.  Utility  $21-23,  Cutter  $19.50-21,  Caiin^ 
$17.50-19.50;  Commercial  bulls  $25-25  m 
Utility  $23.50-25,  Cutter  $22-23.50.  ’ 

Prime  calves  $42-42.50,  Choice  $39-42,  Gona 
$36-39.  Standard  $33-36,  110-115  lbs  $32-35 
100-105  lbs.  $31-35,  90-95  lbs.  $30-34,  80-85  ]W 
$29-33,  70-75  lbs.  $28.50-32,  60-65  lbs.  $28-3f) 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $18-18.20  No  ? 
175/240-lb.  $17.50-18,  No.  3  175/240-lb  $iv 

17.50,  over  250  lbs.  $16.50-17.50;  sows  of  all 
weights  $12.50-15.  1 

Choice  spring  lambs  $26.^0-27.25,  Choira 

$9  00-12$24’25'25’  G°°d  CliPS  $22~24’  Sheep 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $292.50-322  50 
fresh  cows  $180-272.50;  close  first-calf  heifer* 
$285-325,  bred  $175-280,  open  $115-240;  service 
bulls  $120-220.  e 

At  Empire’s  May  20  auction  at  Greene 
Chenango  Co.,  Utility  dairy-type  cows 
brought  $21-21.80,  Cutter  $19.50-21,  and  ear¬ 
ner  $16.50-19.50.  Good  calves  were  $35.50- 
36.50;  dairy  replacement  springers  $237-360 
and  milkers  $185.  At  Bath.  Steuben  Co  on 
May  21,  U.  S.  No.  2  175/240-lb.  hogs  brought 
$17.50-17.60,  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $17-17.50,  and 
sows  of  all  weights  were  $13-15.  At  Water- 
town,  Jefferson  Co.,  the  same  day,  Utility 
dairy-type  cows  were  $20.30-21.20,  Cutter 
$18-20,  Canner  $14-18;  Good  calves  brought 
$33-33.75. 


Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
May  22  per  cwt.  were: 

Steers  and  heifers.  Choice  and  Prime  996- 
1,080-lb.  steers  $30,  Choice  1,000/1.100-lb. 
$29-29.50,  Good  750/1,000-lb.  $27.50-28.50; 

Good  and  Choice  750/810-lb.  heifers  $27.75- 
28,  Standard  and  Good  750/800-lb.  $26.50; 

beef  cows  averaging  950  lbs.  $22. 

Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Standard  cows  $20.50-21.50,  top 
$22;  Utility  and  Cutter  $18.50-20,  Canner 
$15.50-17.50  and  some  shelly  kind  below; 
Fat  Yellow  cows  $17-18;  Good  dairy  heifers 
$22.50-23.50,  top  $24.50;  Commercial  $19.50- 
21.50;  Utility  $16.50-18.50;  Canner  and  Cut¬ 
ter  $14.50-17.50.  Utility  sausage  bulls  $24.50- 

25.50.  top  $26;  Cutter  $23-24,  Canner  $20-22. 

Calves.  Choice  and  Prime  $37-40,  few  $41; 
Medium  and  Good  $32-36.  Heavy  bobs  $30-33, 
light  $29  down. 

Hogs.  Bulk  U.  S.  No.  1-3  butchers  180-225 
lbs.  $17.50-18.50,  230-250  lbs.  $16-17.50,  260- 
300  lbs.  $14.50-16;  Good  and  Choice  300-350- 
lb.  sows  $14.50-15.50,  400-600  lbs.  $12-13.50; 
Good  boars  under  600  lbs.  mostly  $9.00-11. 

Sheep  and  lambs.  Few  Good  old-crop  lambs 
$20;  Good  shorn  slaughter  ewes  $7.50-9.50. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  auction  in  Caledonia,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  per  cwt: 

Choice  slaughter  steers  $29.50-31.80,  Good 
$28-29.50,  Standard  $26-28,  Utility  $24.50-26; 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

Prices  at  Northampton  Co-op.  Auction 
Assn.,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  May  19  • 
Small  calves  to  $21,  Medium  to  $24,  Large  to 
$50  each;  vealers  $23.25-36.25.  Heifers  $17  90- 
26.  Canner  cows  to  $18,  Cutter  to  $19,  Utiiitv 
to  $22.  Steers  $20.25,  bulls  $17.40-26.  Pigs 
$12.50-15.50  each;  hogs  $14.75-16.75.  Sheep 
$6.00-15,  goats  $3.00-7.50  each.  Reactors 
$15-18.90. 

At  Kahn’s  Livestock  Auction  in  North 
Franklin,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  May  20 
Good  dairy  cows  were  $235-380,  Common 
$130-210,  heifers  $50-200,  bulls  $94-187.50,  beef 
bulls  $177-347;  beef  cows  were  $160-291  for 
Heavy,  $85-150  for  Common.  Heavy  calves 
brought  $35-123,  Medium  $20-30,  Light  $8. GO- 
19.  Sheep  were  $4.00-19. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Market  in  Sussex, 
N.  J.,  May  21,  Fat  cows  were  $22-23.25,  Cut¬ 
ters  $20-21.75,  Canners  $17.50-19.50,  Shelly 
Canners  $16-17.50;  Fat  heifers  brought 
$22-24.50,  Common  $20-22;  Heavy  bologna 
bulls  were  $25-26.50,  Fat  bulls  $23-25.  Calves 
60-70  lbs.  were  $27-29.50,  70-80  lbs.  $29.50- 

34.50,  80-90  lbs.  $34.50-36,  90-110  lbs.  $36-38; 
110/120-lb.  veal  calves  were  $38-41.50,  120/ 
140-lb.  $41.50-42.  Hogs  220-300  lbs.  brought 
$13.50-15.50,  Heavy  sows  $12-13.25;  Heavy 
boars  $9.00-11.50.  Feeder  pigs  were  $13.25- 
14.75  each.  Ewes  brought  $3.50-7.00. 

Country-dressed  calves  in  New  York  City 
on  May  22  brought  $.56-57  for  Choice,  $.53-54 
for  Good,  $.50-51  for  Commercial,  $.45-49  for 
Utility  70  lbs.  and  up,  $.41-44  for  culls  65 
lbs.  and  under.  Hot-house  lambs  were  $.75 
Fancy  Small,  $.65-70  Medium,  $.45-55  Heavy. 


New  Milking 
Shorthorn  Officers 

Ezra  L.  Wolf  of  Quinter,  Kan.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Milking  Shorthorn  Society  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Al¬ 
vin  E.  Wiemken,  Defiance,  Ohio,  is 
new  vice-president.  Professor  Loring 
V.  Tirrell  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  is  a  director. 

It  was  announced  that  a  60-head 
USDA  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns  is 
being  sent  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  top  animal  in  the  All-Female 
sale  was  a  cow  from  Missouri.  With 
her  calf,  she  went  at  $1,450  to  Mys¬ 
tery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 


Northeast  Holsteins 
Win  New  Honors 

The  32-Holstein  dairy  herd  of 
Howard  Sisson  in  Sherburne,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  of  America  as  the 
nation’s  top  herd  of  its  size  in  milk 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

-  REGISTERED  MORGAN  YEARLINGS  - 

Filly  and  Stallion.  High  percentage,  well  grown,  gentle 
Muriel  M.  Gordon,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Hi  5-7369 

REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

LARIGO  and  CRESCENT  LINES 
Stallions,  Mares,  Young  Stock,  Show  Prospects. 
MR.  &  MRS.  N.  F.  WOMER, 

VALLEY  SPRINGS  PONY  FARM, 

R.  F.  D.  I.  MASURY,  OHIO 

Telephone:  Sharon,  Penna.  Gl  8-6593 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST  BREEDER 
MARES  &  YOUNG  STOCK  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
TOP  STALLIONS  STANDING  AT  STUD 
HIGHLAWN  FARM, _ WARNER.  N.  H. 

-  REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLION  - 

Four  Years  Old,  Siring  Good  Quality  Sorrell  Colts, 
With  White  Manes  and  Tails. 

DWI GHT  SH I R K,  R.  2,  RIC HWOO D. O HIO 

At  Stud,  Zingaro  No.  6123  Champion  Arabian,  Fayre 
Limelight  No.  *S-2439  Imported  Welsh.  Arabs  &  Welsh 
for  sale.  High  Hope  Farm,  Plainfield,  N.  H.  Tel:  395-m. 

MINK 


-  TOP  QUALITY  MINK  - 

SPECIAL  PRICE  NOW  FOR  JULY  DELIVERY 
FROM  $20.00  UP 
CHURPITA-CC  MINK  RANCH 
TOWN  LINE  RD.,  NO.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


production  on  HIR.  Average  1958 
lactation  was  17,474  pounds  of  milk 
and  649  pounds  of  butterfat,  highest 
among  herds  completing  31  to  50 
records  in  the  HIR  program. 

Sisson’s  Holsteins  ranked  second 
in  the  same  herd-size  bracket  for 
butterfat.  First  place  butterfat  herd 
is  owned  by  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  Its  lactation  average  was 
17,432  pounds  of  milk,  662  of  butter¬ 
fat. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  April  1959 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.96  $.1055 

Westland  Co-op  farms...  4.75  .101 
Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op..  4.60  .0978 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.25  .0904 

Sullivan  County  Co-op...  4.24  .0902 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op...  4.10  .0872 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.084  .0868 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  4.084  .0868 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.07  .0865 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op .  4.00  .0851 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . .  4.00  .0851 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.00  .0851 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  4.00  .0851 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  4.00  .0851 
Dairymen’s  League  .  3.90  .0829 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  JS 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad" 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.0C; 
Buffalo  $4.10;  Rochester  $4.30. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  April 
1959  was  $6.28  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk' 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham.  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  8.5  cents;  Class 
I-A  (fluid)  11.2  cents.  Consumer  retail  price 
per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  approved 
milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  29V2  cents;  at  stores, 
in  paper,  2614  cents. 
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Now!  High-Pressure  Spraying 


at  a  down-to-earth  cost 


SEE  OLIVER'S 


fiberglass  tank  defies  corrosion  that  reacts  on  many  metal  sprayer  tanks, 
it,  -  way  control  valve  ca  trailer  hitch  is  always  ait  operator’s  convenience ...  saves  spray 
materials  in  every  field. 


Here  at  last  is  a  spraying  outfit  that  makes^ense  for 
the  general  farm — all  the  capacity  you  want,  at  a 
price  you  feel  like  paying.  Here’s  the  story: 

THE  SPRAYER  is  the  new  Oliver  233, 
featuring  big  dependability  in  a  choice  of  pumps — 
including  a  high-pressure,  piston  type  that  really 
does  .the  job  for  alfalfa,  cotton,  any  crop.  The  wide- 
coverage  boom  adjusts  up  and  down,  takes  down- 
pipes  for  row  crops.  Wheel  tread,  too,  is  quickly 
adjustable.  Your  Oliver  Dealer  offers  a  wide  choice 
of  tanks  to  fit  your  needs— including  a  brand-new, 
225-gallon,  see-through  fiberglass  model  that  lets  you 
keep  an  eye  on  your  spray  material  level... lets  you 
handle  liquid  fertilizer  without  corrosion.  For  an 
ideal  working  combination,  team  up  this  dependable 
sprayer  with . . . 

THE  OLIVER  550.  Considered  by  many 
the  handiest  tractor  in  farming,  it’s  now  stepped  up 
in  power  to  a  rugged  3-plow  rating!  Gas  or  diesel 
engine... full  speed  range... Powerjuster  wheels... 
Independently  Controlled  PTO  (and  how  you’ll 
appreciate  that  with  your  sprayer!).  In  the  field  or 
around  the  farmstead,  the  550  heads  up  a  whole 
system  of  practical  farming,  with  3-point  hitch,  pull- 
type  and  mounted  equipment.  And  just  like  the 
sprayer,  the  Oliver  550  carries  a  down-to-earth  price 
tag.  Good  reason  to  see  ’em  both  at  your  Oliver 
Dealer’s— see  what  teamed-power  can  do!  "Pay- 
as-You-Produce”  financing  available. 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


See  Your  OLIVER 
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Let’s  Sell  Agriculture 

MORE  than  once  has  real  concern  been 
voiced  in  these  columns  about  the  lack 
of  understanding  among  consumers  and  in  the 
urban  press  for  farmers  and  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  farmers.  Recently,  this  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  has  been  tranformed  into  a  really  emotion¬ 
al  tirade  against  agriculture’s  “gravy  train”. 
Planners  are  represented  as  deriving  riches 
from  government  handouts,  and  consumers  are 
pitied  for  the  constant  drain  on  their  hard- 
earned,  but  unrewarded,  dollars. 

All  this  makes  for  good  headlines  and  natur¬ 
ally  appeals  to  Mrs.  Housewife  whose  budget 
consciousness  seems  to  be  directed — peculiarly 
and  solely — toward  the  food  basket. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  total  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  part  of  consumers?  Only  a  few 
minutes  of  honest  soul-searching  will  supply 
the  true  answer:  we  farmers  are  to  blame. 

We  protest  about  cheap  food  prices — at  least, 
cheap  when  we  receive  our  constantly  declin¬ 
ing  share.  We  complain  that  city  folk  have  no 
interest  in  our  long  hours  of  labor,  our  heavy 
investment,  and  our  small  return.  But  —  and 
this  is  the  point  that  Jim  Roe  makes  in  his 
feature  article  on  page  3,  “Our  Products  Please 
The  Customers  .  .  .  But  Do  We?” — there  is 
little  we  do  ourselves  to  try  to  correct  con¬ 
sumer  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing. 

Jim  Roe  is  very  well  qualified  to  offer  con¬ 
structive  advice  for  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  we  think  he  has  furnished  a  good  amount 
of  it  on  the  pages  of  this  issue.  He  outlines  de¬ 
tailed  promotion  and  selling  procedures  that 
he  thinks  would  go  a  long  way  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  producer  and  consumer.  He  argues, 
persuasively,  that  we  farmers  are  the  butt  of 
so  much  misunderstanding  that  ours  is  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  undertake  an  aggressive  campaign 
to  sell  ourselves. 

There  is  plenty  we  can  talk  about,  and  there 
is  plenty  we  can  be  mighty  proud  to  talk  about. 
Our  over-all  potential  has  no  bounds.  But  we 
must  get  to  work  immediately,  loudly,  and  with 
organized  planning. 

It  might  well  be  suggested  that  there  are 
plenty  of  farm  organizations,  and  government 
bureaus  also,  that  could  spend  their  time  and 
money  a  lot  more  effectively  if  they  spear¬ 
headed  a  campaign  to  sell  American  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  American  Consumer  much  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Jim  Roe.  The  problem 
most  certainly  exists  and  there  is  a  formidable 
amount  of  material  available  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
blem  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  those  concerned. 
It  is  also  most  certain  that  the  longer  the  prob¬ 
lem  remains  unexplained,  the  weaker  the  po¬ 
sition  of  American  Agriculture. 


For  Better  Apple  Marketing 

FAVOR  for  an  apple  marketing  order  in  New 
York  at  hearings  this  Spring  was  so  gener¬ 
al  as  to  suggest  that  the  growers  opposed  to 
it  did  not  show  up.  At  Rochester  and  Albany, 
the  testimony  was  almost  100  per  cent  for  it. 
If  all  apple  growers  turned  out  May  28  for  the 
referendum — any  person  who  produces  apples 
for  sale  was  eligible,  it  is  doubtful  there  was 
such  unanimity.  There  are  legitimate  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  government-implemented  program 
that  would  compel  removal  of  some  $400,000 
a  year  from  farmers’  pockets.  If  two-thirds  of 


the  voting  growers  said  “Yes”,  all  will  have  to 
pay  three  cents  per  bushel  and  two  to  four 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  apple  advertising, 
promotion,  research  and  information. 

Presumably,  the  philosophical  questions  con¬ 
cerning  free  enterprise,  advertising  effective¬ 
ness  and  government  participation  in  business 
were  settled  when  the  enabling  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  order  was  enacted  in  1957. 
But  the  increasing  tendency  of  agriculture — i.e., 
agriculture  at  the  top  level — to  levy  taxes  on 
farmers  so  as  to  increase  their  income  may  be 
becoming  a  little  too  facile.  In  potatoes,  cher¬ 
ries,  apples,  eggs,  peaches,  poultry  and  citrus, 
one  State  vies  against  another  regardless  of  the 
probability  that  only  the  first  ones  in  or  those 
capable  of  supplying  more  and  more  funds  can 
really  succeed.  The  cash  meanwhile  keeps  com¬ 
ing  in  from  farmers. 

There  is  also  the  continuing  question  of  the 
rightness  of  using  a  public  office  for  essentially 
private  benefit;  it  is  particularly  pertinent  in 
New  York  where  agriculture’s  biggest  market 
is  within  the  State.  Only  if  apples  are  invested 
with  special  dietary  value,  like  in  milk,  will  this 
perplexity  be  successfully  resolved.  The  re¬ 
search  required  by  the  order  may  help  prove 
that  they  are. 

The  prospect  of  all  growers  in  New  York 
participating  in  promotion  of  apples  is,  never¬ 
theless,  heartening.  Too  few  have  carried  the 
load  too  long,  alone  and  voluntarily.  The  broad 
base  for  new  revenue  may  mean  the  difference 
between  real  prosperity  for  apples  and  the 
continuing  malaise  the  good  fruit  finds  itself  in. 

Some  view  the  vote  on  the  order  as  northeast 
apple  growers’  “last  ditch  stand”.  Others  see  it, 
though  an  expedient,  as  the  industry’s  salva¬ 
tion.  Much  more  money  is  spent  by  other  fruits 
on  promotion  and  research;  apples  in  other 
areas,  particularly  the  Northwest,  are  ’way 
ahead  in  advertising  expenditures,  too.  If  we 
are  ever  to  have  favorable  fruit  legislation,  it 
is  felt,  now  is  the  time.  Assuredly,  the  order 
would  be  in  good  hands;  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  growers  would  have  both  authority  and 
responsibility.  If  the  order  did  not  work  out 
successfully,  a  vote  by  50  per  cent  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  could  rescind  it. 

There  are  objections  to  the  apple  order,  just 
as  there  were  to  the  cherry  order  approved 
last  year.  But  it  holds  enough  promise  to  justify 
a  thorough  trial. 


Trouble  in  Our  Forage  Fields 

IN  addition  to  greater  alfalfa  weevil  work 
and  worries  this  Spring,  northeast  dairy  and 
livestock  men  are  faced  with  widespread  win¬ 
ter  damage  to  their  forage  fields. 

It  is  too  late  for  re-seeding,  but  not  for  the 
application  of  extra  nitrogen.  Fifty  more 
pounds  of  nitrogen  will  boost  the  yield  and 
quality  of  grasses  in  the  stand,  and  it  may  abet 
the  legumes  that  are  left.  Good  grass  meadows 
might  well  have  an  extra  shot  of  nitrogen,  too; 
hay  may  be  scarce  this  Winter. 

If  the  forage  stands  are  too  far  gone  — 
Cornell  University  thinks  this  is  when  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  legumes  are  destroyed,  the 
best  procedure  is  to  plant  an  annual  crop.  Ohio 
is  recommending  soybeans,  solid-sown,  as  its 
first  choice  for  replacing  alfalfa  hay.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  likes  sudan  grass  for  silage  and  graz¬ 
ing,  while  New  York  chooses  corn  for  extra  si¬ 
lage,  green  feed  and  grain.  Millet  and  sorghum 
are  good-bet  emergency  forage  crops  for  any 
State.  Oats  and  wheat  may  still  serve  for  hay, 
pasture,  silage  and  soiling  in  northern  counties. 

For  spring  alfalfa  seedings,  there  is  a  kind 
of  negative  good  news:  DuPuits  alfalfa  grows 
so  fast  that  nurse-crop  oats  never  have  a  real 
chance  to  form  a  protective  canopy  against 
herbicide  damage.  The  recommendation  now  is 
to  use  not  2,4-D  or  MCP  weed  killers,  but  rather 
the  dinitro  materials,  Premerge  and  Sinox  P.E., 
when  the  oats  are  six  inches  tall. 

Weevil,  winterkill  and  weeds  can  be  pretty 
annoying  to  the  busy  farmer  trying  to  harvest 
his  forage  crops  on  time  for  silage  and  hay. 
But  they  are  problems  that  must  be  whipped. 
For  the  goal  is  not  only  high  quality  roughage 
for  feed  this  Winter,  but  barns  and  silos  com¬ 
pletely  full  of  it. 


Whither  Egg  Prices? 

THE  price  of  eggs  is  so  low  that  politicians 
see  it  to  their  advantage  once  again  to 
take  an  interest  in  poultry.  Grade  A  Large 
whites  recently  dropped  to  25x/2  cents  per 
wholesale  dozen  in  New  York,  and  production 
controls  are  being  discussed  with  some  serious¬ 
ness  in  Washington. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in¬ 
tensified  its  purchase  of  dried  eggs,  and  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  has  gone  all  out  for  a  big  promo¬ 
tional  drive  on  eggs.  But  NEPPCO’s  proposals 
for  the  USDA  to  ( 1 )  buy  and  can  fowl  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  ( 2 )  turn  over  sur¬ 
plus  grain  at  cut-rate  prices  to  poultrymen, 
seem  destined  to  die.  While  Mr.  Benson  terms 
the  egg  marketing  situation  a  “problem”,  he 
also  declares  “the  initiative  of  free  enterprise 
.  .  .translates  problems  into  challenges,  and 
challenges  into  accomplishments.”  If  the  cur¬ 
rent  egg  market  is  supposed  to  prove  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  theory  that  only  government-supported 
agricultural  commodities  suffer  economic  dis¬ 
tress  in  20th  Century  America,  he  might  not 
be  just  the  man  to  put  faith  back  into  poultry 
farming. 

However  the  egg  deal  works  out,  Professor 
Platt’s  advice  about  culling  on  page  21  of  this 
issue  is  certainly  useful.  The  fowl  will  not  re¬ 
turn  much  money,  but  at  least  they  will  not 
be  eating  their  way  further  into  the  poultry- 
man’s  pocketbook.  Maybe  feed  can  be  saved 
otherwise,  too;  wastage  and  rats  can  take  a 
terrific  toll  over  the  year.  Any  move  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  can  make  toward  retailing  would  also 
be  most  worth-while.  Fifty  cents  per  dozen  — 
one  Eastern  New  York  egg  producer’s  current 
home-delivered  price  —  is  a  lot  different  than 
25  cents. 

Today’s  egg  problems  require  extraordinary 
efforts  by  poultrymen  and  all  who  would  serve 
them. 


A  Pint  of  Pest  Prevention .  .  . 

IN  the  rush  of  springtime  chores  when  so 
much  attention  is  on  plowing,  spreading 
manure,  and  seeding  of  crops,  we  might  stop 
for  a  moment’s  breath.  Everything  seems  to 
be  growing  well  around  us — the  pastures  are 
green,  the  plants  are  up,  the  woodlot  is  in  leaf; 
everywhere,  farming  and  nature  are  in  full 
swing. 

In  these  fields,  pastures  and  woodlots,  the 
bugs  are  busy,  too.  For  most,  this  is  the  time 
when  last  Fall’s  egg  has  hatched  into  a  tiny, 
but  hungry,  worm.  Fortunately,  it  is  also  the 
time  when  these  pesky  creatures  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  insecticides. 

Take  a  little  time  now  to  inspect  trees  and 
shrubs  along  fence  and  wall.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  areas  already  displaying  the  bad 
work  of  the  pests.  You  have  to  look  for  them 
to  find  them,  but  they  are  worth  the  hunt;  in¬ 
secticides  are  then  beneficial  in  knocking  them 
out.  There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  check 
the  farm  for  uninvited  crop-damaging  and  ani¬ 
mal-bothersome  pests.  A  pint  of  spray  now  will 
save  gallons  later. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor:  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.” — Psa.4:l. 

The  rabbit  repellent  most  recently  earning 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s  evaluation  as 
“consistently  good”  is  thiram,  a  fungicide.  Vege¬ 
table  plants  should  be  sprayed  when  relatively 
small,  Penn  State  advises. 

To  control  strawberry  gray  mold,  or  botrytis, 
treat  with  captan  or  thiram  from  blossoming  until 
first  picking.  Use  two  pounds  of  50-per-cent  wet- 
table  captan  or  65-per-cent  wettable  thiram  in  100 
gallons  of  water  per  acre,  or  30  pounds  of  seven 
to  10  per  cent  dust.  Berries  treated  within  three 
days  of  picking  must  be  washed. 

Plastic  film  sacks  used  so  successfully  as  con¬ 
tainers  for  produce  and  laundry  are,  like  farm 
ponds,  an  attractive  hazard  to  children.  Some  30 
little  boys  and  girls  have  suffocated  in  the  past 
few  months  when  pulling  them,  in  play,  over  their 
heads.  The  film  electrostatically  adheres  very 
tightly  to  the  face.  Keep  these  sacks  out  of  the 
children’s  reach. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


PROVED  BY  TUG-OF-WAR  CONTESTS! 


Prove  to  yourself  that  the 


pulls  more  per  pound  .  .  . 

that  CasM-a-matic  drive, 
doubles  pull-power  instantly 
and  automatically  without 
clutching,  shifting  or  stalling. 


Sets  NEW 
WORLD’S  RECORD! 
Pulled  83.5% 
of  its  own  weight! 


. . .  Now  turn  the  page 
to  see  how  record-setting 
Cm  s  e-a-mntic  drive  9 
brings  new  efficiency 
to  harvest  jobs  . . . 


0 

\ 

r-U  r 
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CasB-a-maut. am  aet«  rs  with  completely 
independent  PTO  gi  iu  new  harvesting 
efficiency  in  heavienpS/  in  softest  fields 

top  PTO  harvesting  efficiency  with 


You  get  championship  performai 
Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  beca  y  give  engine  power  priority  to  the 
PTO,  regardless  of  field  or  crop  c  is. 

Chop  the  thickest  crops,  bale  st  windrows,  pull  right  through  soft 
fields.  There’s  no  lugging  down  t  tie.  Power  goes  directly  from  engine 
to  the  power  takeoff  shaft.  In  tou  ill  going,  the  tractor  slows  automati¬ 
cally  .  .  .  keeps  PTO  speed  const 

Heavy  harvesting  or  heavy  til  lere’s  never  need  to  compromise  with 

s  Pull-Power 


tractor  or  machine  capacity.  V  you  buy  the  World’ 

Champion  5-plow  800—4-plow  60  plow  400— you’ll  get  up  to  DOUBLE 
pull-power  for  the  tough  spots.  Y(  FULL  advertised  plow  capacity  .  .  . 
work  in  a  higher  range  .  .  .  avoi  wasting  down-shifts!  And  you  have 
direct  drive  available  at  the  flick  ger  for  light-draft  work. 


Case  77  Combine.  Cuts  full  7-foot  swath  of  grain,  or 
two  40-inch  rows  of  beans.  Fast  sickle,  4-speed  reel, 
vertical  adjustment  from  tractor  seat.  Positive,  uniform 
feed.  Big  28-inch  cylinder,  spike  tooth  or  rub  bar, 
with  variable  speed  drive.  Long  straw  rack  for 
thorough  separation.  Adjustable  sieves,  variable 
speed  fan  for  wide  variety  of  crops.  PTO  or  engine. 


New  135  Baler.  Low-cost,  wire-tie  .  .  .  makes  14x18, 
40  to  75-lb.  bales  ...  up  to  10  tons  an  hour.  Flo- 
Director  feeds  crop  evenly.  Simple  Case  wire  twister; 
4-way  bale  tension.  Also  popular  family-size  133 
twine-tie  model  has  simple,  accurate,  easy-to-service 
Sure-Tie  knotters.  PTO  or  engine  drive  available. 


combine  with  exclusive,  on-the-go 
driver-seat  control  of  concave  clearance  and 
cylinder  speed*  saves  grain  .  .  .  saves  time  .  .  . 
saves  ladder  climbing!  Exclusive  tachometer* 
shows  cylinder  speed  at  a  glance.  New 
500-stroke-per-minute  sickle  cuts  fast  and 
clean.  Big,  32-in.  cylinder  and  straight-thru 
body.  14,  12  or  10-foot  headers.  3-section 
straw  walkers;  lever  adjusted  sieves; 
variable  speed  fan.  Choice  of  70  h.p. 
gasoline,  LP-gas,  or  diesel  engines.  Giant 
42-in.  Case  1000  combine  is  available  with 
on-the-go  driver-seat  controls  as  standard 
equipment;  16,  14  and  12-foot  headers. 

*  Extra-cost  option 


New  640  Flail-Type  Harvester.  Chops  full  60-in.  swath- 
easily  powered  by  2-plow  tractor.  Chops  standing  or  wind- 
rowed  crops,  shreds  stalks  and  straw  for  bedding,  clips 
pastures,  shreds  brush.  Offset  design;  V-belt  drive.  Hitched 
here  to  new  Case-Helix  power  unloading  wagon. 


New  212  Forage  Harvester.  Heavy  6-knife  cutter 
wheel  chops  through  heaviest  crops  without 
clogging.  Power-driven  saw-tooth  drum  gives 
positive  feed.  Also  4-knife  model.  Quick-change 
heads:  row-crop,  direct  cut,  pick-up. 


New  281  Rake.  Rakes  big  8-ft.  4-in.  swath. 
Moves  hay  short  distance,  saves  valuable  leaves. 
Fingertip  control  of  tooth  height.  Spring-sus¬ 
pended  reel  floats  over  rough  ground.  Adjustable 
tooth  pitch  for  tight  or  loose  windrows. 


Two-Row  Corn  Header.  Can  be  attached  or 
removed  from  the  new  Case  800  and  1000 
combines  in  one  hour.  You  can  harvest  corn  in 
the  morning,  combine  beans  in  the  afternoon! 

Does  a  clean  job  of  shelling,  leaves  cobs  in  field. 

New  850  Wlndrower.  Cuts  and  windrows 
heavy  grain  or  hay  .  .  .  makes  light,  fluffy, 
crisscrossed  windrows.  16,  14,  12,  or  10-foot 
headers.  3-way  power  steering  is  standard  .  .  . 

hydraulic  control  of  header  and  reel. 
Variable-speed  drive  with  travel  speeds  from 
2%  to  9  MPH.  Also  new  economy  820  self-propelled 

and  720  pull-type  models. 


New  T-10  Mower.  Cuts  clean  at  speeds  up  to  5 
MPH.  Trail-type  .  .  .  fits  all  tractors  .  .  .  well-bal¬ 
anced  for  easy  hook-up.  Close-coupled  for  sharp 
turns  and  square  corners.  Safety  break-back. 
Also  mounted  and  semi-mounted. 


Case  140  Baler.  Twine  or  wire.  Four-way  tension 
makes  firm,  compact,  14x18  bales,  70  to  85  lbs., 
up  to  12  tons  an  hour.  Wire-tie  model  makes 
tucked-down  ties  that  lock  automatically,  leave 
no  clippings,  untwist  easily.  Also  big-tonnage 
160(16x18)  twine  or  wire;  3-wire  (1 7x22)  177  model. 


New  222  Hay  Conditioner.  Crimps  and  crushes  full  7-ft.  swath.  Saves 
up  to  50%  in  drying  time.  Round  bars  on  crimping  rolls  won’t  pinch  or 
pull  out  stubble.  Hand  cranks  adjust  roll  tension,  pick-up  height. 


Get  PTO  efficiency  mr  before  possible. . . 

uve.  tractors  with  tlse  great  new  case  hay  and  harvest  machines 
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200  2-Plow  GasoTTne  Tractor; 
4-speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions.  Standard 
4-wheel  row-crop  with  dual  wheels  or 
adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-speed 
dual-range  transmission;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  dual¬ 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle  Hitch. 
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900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or  LP- 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standard  4- 
wheel;  power  steering  and  dual-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  health  ride 
seat. 
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on  your  farm .... 

doing  your  toughest  jobs 


Have  your  dealer  bring  out  a  new  Case  plow  or  heavy 
disk  harrow  with  the  5-plow  pull-power  champion 
800,  4-plow  600,  or  3+ plow  400.  Sock  it  down  in  tough, 
dry  sod,  hard-baked  clay  or  heavy  gumbo.  Prove  to 
yourself  Case-o-matic  Drive’s  DOUBLE  pull-power  .  .  . 
marvel  at  how  you  pull  right  through  tough  going 
without  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling!  Find  out  first-hand 
how  you  can  save  time,  increase  efficiency  and  make 
bigger  profits  with  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-speed 
tripl-range  and  shuttle  transmissions; 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  dual 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


400  3+Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles; 
complete  hydraulics. 


See  the 


£  Distinct  PQ*er 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower 
Case  engine  with  3-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Hydraulics,  PTO,  belt  pulley, 
toolbar-dozer  combination  and  3- 
point  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gross 
horsepower  engine.  Terramatic  Drive 
transmission.  Four  gear  ranges  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic  power 
shift.  Dual-control  hydraulics.  Tool¬ 
bar-dozer  combination  available. 


810  80  gross  horsepower,  diesel 
engine  Terramatic  Drive  transmission. 
Independent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse.  Dual-control  hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer  combination  available. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Ca 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standi 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  oi 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Ca 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP 
8  working  ranges;  standard  4-w 
row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  Ifont  axles. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower  < 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forwar 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift.  1 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Dual 
trol  hydraulics.  Toolbar-dozer ci 
nation  available. 


the  Hay  and  Harvest  Machine  that  fits  your  farming  needs 


eifJSl 

on  CosM-o-i 


□  3+ plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 

□  310  crawler 

□  610-810-1010  crawlers 

□  New  Case  800-1000  combines 

□  Case  77  combine  (7-foot) 


Name. 


□  Case  T-10  pull-type  mower 

□  New  281  side  rake 

□  New  low-cost  133  baler 

□  Case  140  baler 

□  New  212  6-knife  chopper 

□  New  640  flail-type  chopper 

□  New  222  hay  conditioner 

□  New  SP  windrowers 

_ Student  □ 


Complete  Information 
umStic  drive ®  tractors 
and  New  CASE  Harvest  Machines 

Check  below  for  colorful  catalogs  on  the  Championship  Line  of  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractors  and  new  Case  hay  and  harvest  machines.  Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99E, 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  World's  Pull-Power  Champion 
5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 


Address. 


Form  No.  A-59259E 


Now,  prove  to  yourself  how  championship  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractors  teamed  with  new  Case  combines  and  haying 
equipment  increase  PTO  efficiency.  You’ll  harvest  your  crops 
at  peak  capacity  even  in  heaviest  stands  .  .  .  maintain  smooth 
steady  engine  power  regardless  of  crop  or  field  conditions. 
Call  your  Case  dealer  today  for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm 

Buy  Now— Pay  Later 

with  CASE  Crop -Way  Purchase  PIbi 

Buy  now— put  a  new  Case  tractor  or  harvesting  machineto  work  right  now  with 
the  convenient  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan.  Your  present  tractor  or  ma¬ 
chine  will  likely  cover  the  down  payment .  .  .  make  balance  of  payments  as  you 
have  money  coming  in.  Your  savings  in  labor  and  upkeep— plus  the  better 
work  you’ll  do— will  amaze  you. 


J.  I.  CASE 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Once  successful  against  apple  scab ,  noiv 

Sulfur  Beats  Powdery  Mildew 


POWDERY  mildew  has  made 
serious  inroads  into  Western 
New  York  apple  orchards 
within  the  last  10  years. 

The  disease  differs  appreciably 
from  apple  scab.  In  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  mildew  is  recognized  and 
treated  as  a  specific  problem.  New 
York  State  apple  producers  must 
recognize  the  disease  and  adjust  con¬ 
trol  programs,  too,  Michael  Szkolnik 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
points  out. 

Mildew  Appeared  When  Sulfur  Use 
Stopped 

Apple  scab  has  long  been  the  main 
problem  in  northeastern  orchards. 
Sulfur  was  used  to  control  it.  Sulfur 
controls  powdery  mildew,  too;  it  still 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials.  But  with  the  introduction  of 


Vernon  Fowler  of  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  was 
one  of  the  first  apple  growers  to 
use  combination  schb-mildew  spray. 


organic  fungicides,  such  as  glyodin, 
captan  and  ferbam,  a  better  job  of 
scab  control  became  possible.  Grow¬ 
ers,  switching  to  these  materials, 
stopped  using  sulfur.  Powdery  mil- 


Why  Not  Natural  Con¬ 
trol  of  Alfalfa  Weevil? 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  alfalfa  weevil.  But  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  that  no  mention  was  made 
of  natural  control  of  the  pest.  Can’t 
predators,  parasites,  fungi,  viruses 
and  bacteria  be  enrolled  in  the  war 
against  the  weevil? 

Are  we  to  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  using  sprays  on  ever- 
increasing  areas  in  double  dosages 
and  off-season  dosages  four  to  10 
times  greater?  Is  it  not  likely  that 
the  weevils  themselves  will  develop 
immunities  to  the  sprays? 

C.  R.  W.,  JR. 

A  tiny  wasp  imported  from  Europe 
about  the  time  of  World  War  I  re¬ 
duced  larval  populations  in  the  West 
by  as  much  as  90  per  cent.  But  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  so  precise  for  the 
wasp  that  the  weevil  remains  a  ma¬ 
jor  alfalfa  pest  there  and  continues 
to  spread.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  tried  without  success 
to  introduce  this  wasp,  Bathyplectes 
cuculionis,  to  the  Northeast. 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  have  tried  the  new  bac¬ 
terial  agent,  Bacillus  thuringiensis, 
without  success. 

The  value  of  birds  as  predators 
against  the  alfalfa  weevil  is  well 
recognized. 

June  6,  1959 


dew  then  became  a  serious  problem. 

Some  growers  adopted  recom¬ 
mended  combination  sprays  that  con¬ 
trol  scab  and  mildew  both.  Sulfur 
was  “rediscovered.”  Among  the  first 
to  use  such  a  spray  were  the  Fowler 
Brothers  of  Wolcott  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  Four  years  ago,  they  began 
using  a  4x  concentrate  spray  of  sul¬ 
fur  and  glyodin  on  their  350-acre 
orchard.  Vernon  Fowler  cites  excel¬ 
lent  results. 1  Presently,  eight  to  nine 
sprays  are  used  on  most  trees,  and 
up  to  12  on  .susceptible  Monroes  in 
some  seasons^  The  Fowlers  use  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  sulfur  with 
one  and  one-half  pint  of  glyodin  in 
100  gallons  of  water. 

Combination  Spray  Costs  10  Cents 
per  Bushel 

Fruit  Grower  Jack  Pearson,  who 
has  175  acres  of  apple  trees  near 
Rochester,  says,  “We  have  been  able 
to  stay  ahead  of  mildew  by  using  a 
53-per-cent  sulfur  material  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  actual  sulfur  per 
100  gallons  of  water  in  early  sprays. 
We  use  it  in  combination  with 
glyodin  up  to  the  first  cover  spray.” 
Last  year,  he  obtained  good  finish 
with  a  3x  sulfur-glyodin  combination. 
Cost  of  spraying  averaged  10  cents 
per  bushel,  Pearson  reports. 

When  only  a  minor  threat,  pow¬ 
dery  mildew  may  be  controlled  ade¬ 
quately  by  reduced  rates  of  sulfur 
or  karathane  in  each  scab  spray  dur¬ 
ing  the  primary  scab  period,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Szkolnik.  One  or  two 
pounds  of  sulfur,  or  a  quarter  pound 
of  karathane,  per  100  gallons  of 
water  may  be  ample.  Under  severe 
infection,  five  to  six  pounds  of  sulfur, 
or  one  pound  of  karathane,  should 
be  used.  A.  A.  Swenson 


Resistance  to  pesticides  develops 
most  frequently  in  insects  such  as 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  aphids,  i.  e., 
those  species  which  have  many  gener¬ 
ations  in  a  single  season.  It  is  rare 
for  it  to  appear  in  insects  such  as  the 
alfalfa  weevil,  which  produces  only 
one  generation  a  year. 

The  over-all  search  continues  for  a 
biological  agent  to  combat  the  wee¬ 
vil-bacteria,  parasite  or  predator. 
We  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
to  come  up  with  the  best  solution,  be 
it  biological  or  chemical. 

George  G.  Gyrisco 


Grumman  Aircraft’s  new  Ag-Cat  is  a 
biplane  designed  specifically  for  dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying  crops.  Millis  Air 
Service  of  Accord,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  purchased  one. 


will  save  you  money 


To  begin  with,  the  original  cost  of 
Stormproof  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 
is  comparable  to  that  of  other  roofing 
materials. 

And  when  you  figure  the  actual 
installed  cost  of  the  roofing  (and 
that’s  the  only  realistic  way),  you’ll 
find  that  Stormproof  is  well  below 
any  of  the  popular  roofing  materials. 

Stormproof  saves  plenty 

of  lumber  and  labor 

Stormproof  Roofing  is  steel  roofing. 
With  steel’s  strength,  Stormproof  can 
be  laid  over  open  slat  or  purlin  con¬ 
struction;  many  authorities  suggest 
1  x  4’s  placed  on  12-in.  centers. 
Other  coverings,  lacking  steel’s  great 
strength,  should  be  laid  over  a  solid 
decking.  This  saving  in  both  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  should  reduce  the  cost 


about  25  pet  below  the  next  most 
economical  material! 

Stormproof  resists  strong 

winds,  keeps  water  out 

Because  it  is  so  strong,  Stormproof 
will  not  tear  loose  at  the  nail-holes, 
even  in  hurricane  winds.  Its  galvan¬ 
ized  coating,  especially  the  2-oz  "Seal 
of  Quality”  coating,  will  protect  your 
roof  for  years  and  years.  Special  dry- 
lap  features  keep  moisture  outside 
where  it  belongs. 

Your  dealer  carries 
Stormproof  in  stock 

Next  time  you’re  in  town,  ask  youi 
dealer  about  Stormproof  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing.  He  can  show  you 
the  accessories  that  go  with  it,  and 
help  you  estimate  the  quantities 
you’ll  need. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


BushHog 

heavy  duty  —  all  purpose 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

...  a  workhorse 

that  pays  for  itself 


. .  powers  through  toughest 
cutting  in  a  breeze 


Rugged,  dependable  BUSH  HOG  chews  up 
toughest  undergrowth  in  one  powerful  pass. 
Makes  match  sticks  of  3"  saplings  or  anything 
tractor  can  push  over.  Cuts,  shreds,  spreads 
stalks  and  pasture  growth  in  one  fast  sweep. 

NOW! . . .  MOW  HAY  WITH  BUSH  HOG 

BUSH  HOG's  new  hay  cutter  adaptation  elimi¬ 
nates  2  machines  and  1  operation.  It  cuts 
toughest  hay  on  roughest  ground,  crushes 
stems  for  quick  drying,  all  in  one  operation. 
No  need  for  sickle  bar  mower,  hay  conditioner 
for  most  hays. 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE 
BUSH  HOG  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


1. 

Heavy  Gauge 
CA”)  frame. 

2. 

Patented 

"Flying  Saucer" 
bladeholder. 


3. 

360  degree 

swinging 

blades. 


4. 

Enclosed  rear. 


5. 

Direct  Drive, 

heavy-duty 

gears. 


5,  6,  7  ft.  swaths,  lift  and  pull  types— all  hitches 


NEW  THIS  YEAR- 5  FT.  ECONOMY  MODEL 

OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 

•  8  FT.  MOWER  •  PASTURE  SEEDER 

•  42"  BELLY  MOUNT  MOWER 


GET  THE  PIONEER  ROTARY  CUTTER 
BUSH  HOG  .  .  .  DON’T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER! 

FREE!  .  .  .  color  folder  .  .  .  Write  Dpt.6 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Selma,  Alabama 


1.  An  economy-priced,  portable, 
single-chain,  steel  elevator  has  been 
added  to  the  BELT  LINE  of  farm 
equipment.  Bolted  construction 
makes  easy  the  field  repair  or  re¬ 
placement  of  damaged  parts  and 
helps  provide  for  even  greater 
economy.  Four-foot  and  8-foot  ex¬ 
tension  sections  available  to  extend 
the  unit  lengths  to  24  feet.  THE 
BELT  CORP.,  ORIENT,  OHIO. 


Equipment  Division  has  just  intro¬ 
duced  the  JET-COLD,  a  competitive¬ 
ly  priced  bulk  milk  cooler.  Jet-Cold 
features  a  spray-cooling  principle, 
with  a  high-efficiency  agitator  provid¬ 
ing  uniform  milk  quality  throughout 


tank.  HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIV., 
JOHN  WOOD  CO.,  ROYERSFORD, 


PA. 


3.  Mayrath  announces  a  new 
sprayer  attachment  for  pick-up 
trucks.  Attachment  mounts  in  rear- 
stake  pockets  of  truck  bed  and  fea¬ 
tures  welded  tubular  boom  rack. 
Comes  complete  with  boom  rack,  en¬ 
gine  mount  and  pump  mount,  Hypro 
pump,  Delavan  regulator,  pressure 
relief  valve,  pressure  gauge,  hose  and 
fittings.  MAYRATH,  INC.,  DODGE 
CITY,  KANSAS. 


4.  “Rust  prevention  in  spray  cans” 
has  just  been  introduced  by  RUST- 
OLEUM.  Items  such  as  tools,  equip¬ 
ment,  farm  implements,  porch  and 
stair  railings,  bicycles,  auto  bumpers 
and  toys  can  be  easily  retouched  by 
spraying.  One  spray  coat  normally 
is  sufficient  for  most  touch-up  needs; 
comes  in  16  colors.  RUST-OLEUM 
CORP.,  2799  OAKTON  ST.,  EVANS¬ 
TON,  ILL. 


A  new  hay  conditioner  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  Hesston  SELF-PRO- 


DPTTVn  WTAITYR  ftWP.R 


m  oboe 


it  possible  for  farmers  to  cut,  condi¬ 
tion  and  windrow  in  a  low-cost  once- 
over-the-field  operation.  The  Hesston 
system  furnishes  fast-curing  in  the 
windrow  and  insurance  against  storm 
loss  by  minimizing  the  time  crops 
are  in  the  field.  HESSTON  MFG.  CO., 
HESSTON,  KANSAS. 


6.  A  new  Titan  chain  saw,  the 
SUPER  85,  engineered  especially  for 
heavy-duty  cutting,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Propulsion  Engine.  Features 
include  high-powered,  Loop  scaveng¬ 
ing  engine  with  2  ¥2 -in.  bore;  a  full 
360  degree  swivel  transmission,  per¬ 
mitting  bar  to  be  set  at  any  angle; 
and  option  of  regular  pistol  grip 
handle  or  double-grip  “California” 
handle.  TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  PRO¬ 
PULSION  ENGINE  CORP.,  311 
MARION  AVE.,  SO.  MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


7.  A  PORTABLE  SILO  that  fits 
comfortably  into  a  2x4-foot  carton, 
yet  unfolds  to  hold  up  to  40  tons  of 
silage,  is  announced  by  U.  S.  Fiber 
and  Plastics  Corp.  The  unit,  basically 
a  Koroseal  vinyl  sleeve  that  comes 
with  permanent  rustproof  fencing, 
and  called  “Jiffy-Silo,”  is  14-ft.  in 
diameter  and  approximately  12-ft. 
high  when  installed  and  filled.  U.  S. 
FIBER  &  PLASTICS  CORP.,  STIRL¬ 
ING,  N.  J. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  . . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS^  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  D 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


NAME  ... 

ADDRESS 
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Manufactured  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS 

•  Purifies  water 

•  Stops  red  stain 

•  Controls  corrosion 

Automatic  chlorinator  makes  all 
water  safe  to  drink  .  .  .  for  pennies 
a  week!  Easy  to  install.  Provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  bacteria,  red  water, 
lime  and  corrosion  up  to  75,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  supplier 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1900  Dempster  Ave.  •  Evanston,  Illinois 


o 

e 


GRANGE 

EVEN -FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR 

packs  more 
Silage 


'  Fully  automatic  —  no 
man  needed  during  fill¬ 
ing.  Increases  silo  capac¬ 
ity  and  accomplishes  uni- 

for  ' //,  form  settling.  No  motor  used 

yt,'/, ' 

'/  —  flow  of  silage  over  paddle 

v,'»  wheel  supplies  power  to  rotate 
distributor.  Your  silo  lasts  longer 
due  to  better  drainage. 

See  it  on  display  at  your 

GRANGE  DEALER 

or  write 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  »LMS. 
AN0  6ARA6ES 

Easily  inetid  *Q«ick  Oilionr 
SfciRKd  aaywMn*$Ml  NrfiMtr 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.L 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  .  «J 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Fertilizer  in  the  Future 

Use  of  fertilizer  will  undergo  a 
big  change  during  the  next  16  years. 
This  was  forecast  recently  at  the 
40th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Crop  production 
for  1975  will  have  to  be  obtained 
from  almost  the  same  acreage  avail¬ 
able  now;  the  limit  of  arable  land  has 
been  reached. 

According  to  Fred  O.  Agel,  Allied 
Chemical  Co.’s  nitrogen  division, 
farmers  will  utilize  six  million  tons 
of  nitrogen  annually,  about  twice 
that  being  used  at  present  and  almost 
six  times  the  consumption  of  only 
a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Use 
of  ammonium  nitrate  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  since  World  War  II,  Agel 
reported. 

Wider  utilization  of  sulfuric  acid 
is  also  expected.  The  trend  to  more 


concentrated  fertilizers,  which  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  contain  sulfur  in  any 
form,  will  result  in  future  deficien¬ 
cies,  declared  J.  H.  Zwemer  and 
C.  M.  Dean,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
engineers.  The  need  for  adding  sulfur 
to  the  soil  has  not  been  acute  up 
to  now  because  mixed  fertilizers  have 
been  supplying  it  through  their  con¬ 
tent  of  superphosphate  and  ammon¬ 
ium  sulfate.  Sulfur  and  calcium  are 
essential  for  plant  growth,  the  engi¬ 
neers  emphasized.  They  forecast  an 
upsurge  in  sulfur  consumption  in 
the  mid-60’s,  when  increased  popu¬ 
lation  will  reduce  farm  surpluses. 

Recovery  of  uranium  from  phos¬ 
phate  fertilizer  processes  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  meeting.  Uranium  ores 
themselves  contain  an  average  of  .23 
per  cent  uranium;  phosphate  rock 
has  up  to  .02  per  cent. 


Smaller  Plantings  of 
Processing  Vegetables 

The  planting  of  processing  vege¬ 
tables  in  1959,  according  to  the 
U.S.D.A.  Crop  Reporting  Board,  is 
estimated  to  be  three  per  cent  less 
than  last  year  and  10  per  cent  below 
average.  Compared  with  1958  the  in¬ 
dicated  increases  in  planted  acreages 
are:  green  lima  one  per  cent;  snap 
beans  five;  sweet  corn  12;  and  winter 
and  spring  spinach  22  per  cent. 
Smaller  than  last  year’s  planting  will 
be  made  of:  beets  10  per  cent;  cab¬ 
bage  for  kraut  (contract  acreage 
only)  four;  cucumber  for  pickles  10; 
green  peas  nine,  and  tomatoes  14 
per  cent. 

These  intended  acreages  are  based 
on  reports  from  processors  prepared 
prior  to  planting  time.  The  acreage 
actually  planted  may  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  now  indicated,  due  to 
weather  conditions  and  other  factors. 

One  and  a  half  million  acres  will 
be  planted  to  processing  vegetables 
in  1959,  of  which  lima  beans  repre¬ 
sent  90  thousand,  beets  14.8  thousand, 
cabbage  for  kraut  7,600,  and  sweet 
corn  450,950  acres.  One  hundred  and 


thirteen  thousand  acres  will  be 
planted  to  cucumber  pickles,  360,880 
acres  to  green  peas,  10.6  thousand  to 
spinach  and  308,800  acres  to  to¬ 
matoes. 

New  York  farmers  planted  86,480 
acres  to  processing  vegetables  in 
1958  on  which  were  grown  372,200 
tons  with  a  market  value  of  $14 
million. 

The  Empire  State  ranked  third  in 
the  U.S.  in  the  production  of  the 
nation’s  supply  of  processing  vege¬ 
tables,  exceeded  by  only  California 
and  Wisconsin;  and  ranked  fifth  in 
the  value  of  the  crops. 

W.  Stempfle 


Futures  Trading 
for  L.  I.  Potatoes 

Futures  trading  in  Long  Island 
potatoes  was  inaugurated  by  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  early  last 
month.  Heretofore,  its  trading  in 
potato  futures  has  been  confined  to 
the  Maine  crop;  last  year’s  volume 
is  said  to  have  been  “just  short”  of 
172,000  carlots. 

According  to  John  W.  Claggett,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Exchange,  the  futures 
trading  “opens  up  new  possibilities 
for  financial  assurance  and  flexibil¬ 


ity.”  It  will  enable  Long  Island 
growers  to  hedge,  he  observes,  and 
the  trading  should  bring  increased 
national  attention  to  the  Long  Island 
crop. 


Harold  L.  Creal  of  Homer,  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  by 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Commis¬ 
sioner  Don  J.  Wickham.  A  dairy 
farmer,  Creal  was  previously  direc¬ 
tor  from  1950  to  1955. 


TESTED  and  PROVEN 

ALL  IN  ONE  PACKAGE 


Sturdy  Steel  Fence  and  Plastic  Liner 

Nothing  Extra  to  Buy! 


Made  of  B.  F.  Goodrich 


Agricultural  Vinyl  Plastic 


Customer  Report 

“Best  extra  Silage  rig  on  the 
market  by  far  .  .  .  because 
it’s  simple!" 

•  Reduces  spoilage 

•  Seals  out  air  and  water 

•  Simplified  outfeeding 

•  Portable  repeat  use 

•  Low  initial  cost  _! 


SIZES  AVAILABLE 

CAPACITY  WEIGHT  PRICE 


FREE! 

Write  for  your  copy  .  . 
illustrated  catalog  on  uses 
of  agricultural  plastics 
on  the  farm  No.  FP-3. 


F.O.B.  Stirling,  New  Jersey 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


I  Gentlemen; 

|  Please  send  me  your  Jiffy-Silo 

□  14  ft.  Diam.  —  $139.95 

□  20  ft.  Diam.  —  $229.95 

{  Send  check  or  money  order,  sorry  no  C.O.D’s, 


u.  s.  FIBER 
&  PLASTICS  CORP. 

a  Agricultural  Plastics  Div. 
/A  STIRLING,  NEW  JERSEY 


NAME 


STREET 


ZONE 


STATE 


RATED  DEALERS  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


14'  diam. 

Up  to  40  Tons 

140  lbs. 

$139.95 

20'  diam. 

Up  to  80  Tons 

210  lbs. 

$229.95 

Raise  Gourds* 


Fa*CINdTING/ 

a  WONOE-RfULUQ^y 
o*  BUSINESS...  LEdRN  . 
ABOUT  GOURDCRAFT/ 
IT'S  a  PROFITABLE 
MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
DELIGHT  YOU/ 

COMPitre  PORTFOLIO 
INSTRUCTIONS 
SEEDS  :  ONE  DOLLAR  • 

jfoy&ialjU 

Box  186  Covina,  Calif. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 
CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Virginia  State  Inspected 

We  guarantee  hardy,  disease  free  plants. 
Start  with  the  best  this  year  —  use  plants 
from  our  Premium  Certified  seed. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 

READY  NOW 

Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato 

READY  MAY  20 

TOP  QUALITY  PROMPT  SERVICE 

Write  or  Telephone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
LOgan  23546  Franklin,  Virginia 

“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers’’ 


VEGETABLE 

Tomato  . 

Cabbage  . 

Cauliflower  . 

Pepper  . 

Egg  Plant  . 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  . 

Broccoli,  Brussell  Sprouts... 
Cabbage  $3.00,  Tomato  $4.00. 

Catalogue  on 

FIELD  PLA] 

LOCATED  in  BARNSBORO, 


PLANTS 


$.65 

$1.75 

$3.75 

$5.50 

.65 

1.70 

3.50 

4.90 

.65 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

.75 

2.00 

4.50 

7.50 

.75 

2.25 

5.00 

8.00 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

5.00 

Express  Collect  per 

1000 

Request 

T  FARM 

P.  O.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Six  popular  recently  named  varieties.  All  different 
colors.  Bring  your  Iris  Garden  up  to  date.  $3.50  post¬ 
paid.  CARL  DINZLER,  Box  C,  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  a  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
GREEN-LANDS 

You  might  be  late  in  sowing 
oats,  but  you  can  sow  our 
Pastures  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

CANADIAN  PERMANENT 
PASTURES,  INC. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 


eg 

* 

6385 


MATH  I  ESON 

A  PROFIT  MAKER  "ALL-SEASONS" 

* 

QUICK  ACTING  LONG  LASTING 


NITROGEN 


RESISTS  LEACHING 


TS 

V  MATHItSON  ~ 

'c- 

C  O  <=> 


O 

I 


Z 

0 


See  your  Mathieson  Dealer 

OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

32  SOUTH  STREET  •  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


June  6,  1959 
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BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

prefabricated 

building 

WITH 

HOMASOTE 

TRUSSED  ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 


Save  time  — Save  30*  per  sq.  ft. 


The  trussed  arch  building  is  one  of  the 
newest  construction  methods  developed 
for  Homasote.  With  this  system,  pre-built 
wall  and  roof  trusses  for  a  50'  building 
can  be  erected  and  covered  with  a  weather¬ 
proof  Homasote  roof  —  in  two  days! 
Homasote  “48”  Roofing  plus  fast  con¬ 
struction  make  this  the  lowest  cost  perma¬ 
nent  structure  you  can  build.  Because  of 
the  clear  span,  trussed  arch  construction 
is  ideal  for  poultry  houses,  farm  buildings, 
stores,  and  warehouses.  5  types  of  Homa¬ 
sote  Trussed  Arch  construction  are  avail¬ 
able  for  spans  from  24'  to  40'.  Use  coupon 
for  complete  data. 

50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  F-29 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Homasote  “48"  Roofing 

□  Farm  Board  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10g 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . Zone _ State . . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED 

Grown  from  certified  seeds  and  free  from 
plant  diseases.  All  leading  varieties  for  1959. 

Cabbage  —  Pepper 

SWEET  POTATO  —  CAULIFLOWER  — 
BROCCOLI  —  ONIONS 

Write  or  telephone  for  prices.  All  plants 
Virginia  State  Inspected.  We  can  make 
shipment  by  Air  Express. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
FRANLIN,  VIRGINIA 

Telephone  LOgan  2-7012 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


D  A  I  M  *T*  2500  GALLONS 

r  Al  11  I  WHITE  —  GRAY  —  RED 

Clearance  Inventory:  For  wood  or  metal, 
giving  Protection  and  Economy.  Packed 
in  one  gallon  and  five  gallon  pails. 
Minimum  order  —  four  gallons.  Price 
$1.80  per  gallon  F.  O.  B.  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Check  or  Money  Order  with  order. 

BESCO  PAINT  SALES 
P.  O.  BOX  496,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  4-  BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36" — 40  feet  in  rolls  100'  —  1000' 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  prices.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PLASTICOVER  72  Commerce  St.. Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
20 


Sweet  Corn  Needs  Ears 


Although  barrenness  in  sweet  corn 
cannot  be  eliminated  entirely,  it  can 
be  minimized  by  planting  quality 
seed  and  by  following  good  cultural 
practices. 

The  best  ways  to  insure  against 
earless  plants  are  to  avoid  compe¬ 
tition  between  them  and  weeds,  and 
to  supply  adequate  moisture  and 
fertilizer.  Hill  or  row  planting  may 
be  a  factor,  too.  The  seed  bed  should 
always  be  prepared  carefully. 

Three  varieties  of  sweet  corn  in 
recent  trials  at  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  Ge¬ 
neva  had  from  3.1  to  10.6  per  cent 
barrenness  when  hill-planted  29,860 
to  the  acre.  With  14,930  per  acre, 
little  or  no  barrenness  occurred. 
Three  plants  were  in  each  hill  and 
hills  were  spaced  30  inches  for  the 
lower  rate,  and  15  inches  for  the 
higher;  rows  were  42  inches  apart. 


Row  planting  29,040  plants  per 
acre  also  resulted  in  less  barrenness 
for  one  variety,  but  twice  as  much  in 
another,  when  compared  to  hill- 
planted  at  the  high  rate.  With  14,520 
row-planted  per  acre,  no  barrenness 
was  observed.  Plants  were  spaced  12 
inches  for  the  low  rate,  at  the  higher 
six  inches,  in  rows  36  inches  apart. 

Yields  at  high  plant  population 
are  so  much  greater  than  at  low 
that  even  10.6  per  cent  barrenness  at 
the  former  would  not  justify  plant¬ 
ing  at  a  lower  population.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  varieties  with  a  low 
potential  toward  barrenness  would 
be  commercially  significant  for  those 
sweet  corn  varieties  which  now  show 
more  barrenness  in  row.  Hill  plant¬ 
ing  is  more  suitable  for  home  gar¬ 
deners.  Cornell  recommends  drilling 
sweet  corn  eight  to  10  inches  for 
early  varieties,  nine  to  12  for  late, 
in  rows  36  inches  apart. 


One-Shot  Spray 
Against  Bean  Beetle 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  Western 
New  York’s  bean  acreage  is  ordin¬ 
arily  sprayed  against  bean  beetle,  say 
entomologists  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  more  should  be. 
Snap  beans,  dry  beans  and  limas  all 
suffer.  Foliage,  pods  and  beans  are 
injured;  yields  decline. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  “newer 


insecticides”  encourages  growers  to 
treat  all  of  their  bean  acreage,  the 
scientists  say.  Losses  can  be  checked 
with  a  single  application  of  a  new  in¬ 
secticide  known  as  Sevin;  Ethion, 
trithion  and  Guthion  also  give  out¬ 
standing  results. 

The  station’s  advice  is  to  inspect 
plantings  frequently  from  the  middle 
of  June  on.  Then  spray  the  entire 
acreage  when  larvae  of  the  bean 
beetle  are  about  half  grown. 


Mexican  bean  beetles  have  big  appetites.  But  one  application  of  30  pounds 
of  1.5-per-cent  Sevin  dust  per  acre  protected  the  snap  beans  on  the  left. 
The  undusted  plants  on  the  right  were  badly  damaged. 


Granular  Herbicide 
for  Tomatoes 

Delaware  workers  report  that 
granular  EPTC  at  10  pounds  active 
per  acre  was  the  only  one  of  nine 
tested  herbicides  —  seven  granulars, 
one  spray  and  one  drench — that  gave 
satisfactory  control  of  nutgrass,  crab- 
grass  and  broadleaves  in  tomato 
plantings  without  plant  injury  and 
yield  reduction;  a  five-pound  rate  was 
saisfactory  for  a  commercial  oper¬ 
ation.  These  results  were  obtained  in 
combination  with  tractor  cultivation. 
Cornell  tests  show  experimental 
herbicide  No.  4512  promising  as  a 
post-emergence  spray  against  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  such  as  lambsquarter. 
Neburoq,  Simazine  and  Vegadex 
are  said  to  look  promising  as  weed 
preventives  for  tomato  transplants. 
Granular  Vegadex  and  neburon,  it 
is  suggested,  may  be  good  on  field- 
seeded  tomatoes. 


Elderberry  Culture 
and  Varieties 

Of  the  14  hybrid  varieties  of  elder¬ 
berries  now  on  trial,  reports  Roger 
D.  Way  of  Geneva,  a  few  may  prove 
better  than  standard  varieties.  Of 
the  latter,  he  says,  Adams  No.  1  is 
most  prolific,  yielding  about  5V2 
pounds  per  plant.  However,  it  is  also 
lower  in  sugar  than  K-43-51,  Victoria 
and  Ezyoff.  Ezyoff  shells  easily  and 
its  clean  berries  are  useful  for  pies, 
Prof.  Way  says. 

The  spacing  he  suggests  for  one- 
year-old  plants  from  hardwood  stem 
cuttings  is  six  feet  apart  in  10-foot 
rows,  for  726  plants  per  acre.  Full 
production  is  attained  after  four  or 
five  years  and  many  times  with  aver¬ 
age  yields  of  three  tons  per  acre 
from  large  plantings.  Elderberries 
grow  well  on  most  soils  and  are  very 
productive  on  fertile  land  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water. 


Get  Your  Credit 
from  a;Farm  Credit 
Specialist 


Just  as  you  buy  cattle,  feed,  seed  or; 
machinery  from  specialists,  it’s  smart  tq 
do  your  farm  financing  with  a  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  specialist.  He  knows  farm¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  farm  financing.  Because 
he  understands  your  problems,  he  can 
give  you  better  service,  arranging  long 
or  shorter  terms  to  suit  your  needs. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-120,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass,; 


NEED 
MONEY 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


“CAN  DO!” 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  —  UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood  , 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.  > 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices. 

4.  Unaditla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-619  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


YOU’LL  LOOK  GREAT 

in  a  TUX  Posture  Belt 

You’ll  -feel  like  a  million’*,  too.  Beats  anything  for 
taking  inches  off  your  waistline  instantly. 

Makes  your  clothes  fit  better,  look  better.  You’ll  stand 
straighter  and  feel  less  fatigued— look  taller  and  gain 
more  confidence.  Contour  fitted  for  greater  comfort 
and  soothing  support — cases  vour  back  muscles  and 
tendons.  Best  belt  since  1920. 

It’s  best  because  it’s  all  one  piece  —  no  buttons, 
buckles,  straps  or  laces.  Slips  on  and  off  easily.  Out¬ 
standing  for  finest  workmanship  and  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Available  in  8-inch  front  width  as  shown  in 
picture  with  2  double-stays  in  front  or  10-inch  width 
with  4  double-stays  in  front  and  2  in  back. 

Ideal  for  anyone  in  the  public  eye  who  really  cares 
about  how  he  looks  and  feels.  Recommended  by  many 
doctors.  Worn  by  thousands.  Order  a  Tux  today  on 
trial.  Shipped  postpaid  on  money-back  guarantee. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  See  coupon  below  for  details. 


NCH  BELTS  1 10-INCH  BELTS 

tt  size  Amount!  Woist  size  Amount 


to  32 

to  39 
to  42 


$6.95  36  to  42ISH.V5 
7  45H3  to  56l  9  95 
7.95 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


CORP.  333  N.  Michigan  Dept.  NY6  Chicago  1,  HI 


will  accept  your  1 0-day  Trial  Offer.  If  not  satisfied,  I  will  the  | 

>lt  for  full  refund  on  your  money-back  guarantee. 

ail  me  Postpaid  one  Q  8-Inch,  Q  1 0-lnch  Tux  Belt. 

y  waist  measurement  is - inches.  | 

]  I  enclose  full  payment  $ -  Q  $1  Deposit,  COD  for  balanco  | 


NAME- 


■ 

I  ADDRESS- 

■ 

^CtTY—— 


-STATE - 


1 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
WATCHES  &  WATCH  REPAIRING.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWOER.  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Automatic  Poultry  Feeder  Co. 

Hens  weighing  the  most  in  June  are  the  best  summer  layers.  Feed  each 
100  birds  five  pounds  of  fleshing  pellets  daily  for  two  weeks.  Culling 
now  will  provide  space  for  new  pullets  and  bring  a  better  price  for  potential 
molters  in  laying  condition. 


Hens  Ready  for  Hot  Weather? 


The  layers  go  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  better  if  you  fatten  them  up 
before  the  real  hot  weather  starts. 
This  may  be  contrary  to  the  ideas 
of  some  poultry  experts,  but  study 
has  definitely  shown  that  the  birds 
which  have  the  most  weight  in  them 
in  June  are  the  best  summer  layers. 

Hot  weather  cuts  the  appetite  of 
hens.  If  they  have  a  little  surplus  fat 
before  the  real  heat  arrives,  chances 
are  that  they  will  continue  high  egg 
production  through  hot  spells. 

To  put  on  this  needed  weight,  the 
flock  should  be  fed  fleshing  pellets 
for  two  weeks  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  pounds  per  day  for  each  100 
birds.  Layers  that  have  been  in  heavy 
production  all  Winter  and  Spring 
are  likely  to  be  in  poor  flesh  now; 
they  actually  need  a  build-up  before 
starting  on  their  summer  cycle.  The 
better  the  birds,  usually  the  more 
need  they  have  for  extra  feed. 

If  you  wait  until  hot  weather 
strikes,  it  will  be  too  late.  Prepare 
the  birds  now  for  the  hot  weather 
to  come. 

A  good  culling  of  the  laying  flock 
should  also  be  made  during  June. 
Many  of  the  birds  will  be  too  thin 
to  be  brought  back  by  the  pellets  for 


prolonged  laying  in  hot  weather. 
They  might  just  as  well  be  taken  out 
now  before  they  start  to  molt. 

The  birds  which  lack  fat  along  the 
keel  bone  are  the  ones  to  remove. 
Feel  the  deposits  of  fat  around  the 
pelvic  bones,  too.  The  bones  them¬ 
selves  should  be  separated  the  width 
of  two  or  three  fingers;  they  should 
be  flexible  and  without  excess  fat. 
Too  fat  birds  are  improductive,  too. 

Removing  the  birds  that  do  not 
show  promise  of  being  good  summer 
layers  is  sound  practice.  They  turn 
out  to  be  the  early  molters,  and  you 
can  get  a  better  price  for  them  now 
in  laying  condition  than  you  can  for 
them  later  when  molting.  Their  space 
is  often  needed  for  new  pullets,  too. 
Culling  gives  one  a  chance  to  empty 
some  houses  and  bring  others  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  pens  can  be  cleaned  out, 
and  pullets  added,  or  the  house  may 
remain  empty  until  Fall. 

C.  S.  Platt 


A.  G.  Palmateer,  Elverson,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  turkey  grower,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  NEPPCO’s  tur¬ 
key  division.  William  Gozzi,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  is  vice-chairman,  and  J.  C. 
Lambert  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  secretary. 


New  Era  in 

New  England  Egg  Marketing 


Signing  documents  recently  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  which  Spring- 
field  Co-op.  Auction  Marketing  Assn,  and  Brockton  Co-op.  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  became  first  components  of  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange 
egg  marketing  department  were  (1.  to  r.)  Howard  Whelan,  Brockton  man¬ 
ager;  Miss  Mildred  E.  Pike,  Eastern  States  treasurer;  John  B.  Randall,  Jr., 
Springfield  general  manager;  Rockwell  Donelson,  Springfield  president; 
Donald  L.  Crooks,  Brockton  president;  Jonathan  Davis,  Eastern  States 
president;  Fred  H.  Bean,  Springfield  treasurer;  Waldo  Noyes,  attorney; 
Preston  B.  Kavanagh,  Eastern  States  counsel;  W.  H.  Prigmore  and  W.  D. 
Milsop,  Eastern  States  assistant  manager  and  manager  respectively.  Whelan 
is  manager  of  Eastern  States’  new  egg  department. 

June  6,  1959 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


COUPON  TODAY! 

■Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank- 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

0  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

0  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

0  Joint  Account  with . ......... 

j  0  Trust  Account  for - - - - — - ............. — - ... 

I  N  a  m  e _ .................. .................... 


i  •  ...............  •«••••••« 


Address.. 
City _ 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  !  !  ! 

Save  73%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 


Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .75 
Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 

30  to  42 .  1.50 

Lined  Twill  jackets,  sizes 

36  to  42  .  2.79 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

SURPLUS  SALES 


DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.V. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N, _ IVIcA  LIST  E  R  V I LL  E,  PA. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  CHICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
WRITE  TODAY  —  Get  the  facts  about  our  Superior 
Strain  Cross  White  Leghorns.  Also  Mt.  Hope,  Arbor 
Acre  White  Rox,  New  Hamps.  and  Sex  Link.  Day-old 
or  Started.  Postpaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  3,  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


—  ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES,  AUSTRAWHITES  — 
LEGHORNS,  $6.99;  PULLETS,  $13.99 
HEAVIES,  $4.99;  SURPLUS,  $1.49 
—  CATALOG  — 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N ISH -C  R  OSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LON G  1SLA N D  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave„  N.Y.  16 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.lnc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  $1^ 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
LENS  SAMPLE  CARP 

Thousands  of 
Customers 
Est.  1939 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately 
40  years  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig¬ 
matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing 
ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept£E9i 
537  So  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


I 


DRAINS  tellers,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1  /6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH ; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  a/4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


MAILBOX 

fits  any 
mailbox- 
install  in 
o  minute 


MARKER 


Style  MF 

Framed  MAILBOX  MARKER  $4)95 

Wrought  aluminum  frame 

protects  marker  plate  Postpaid 


Style  EM 

$045 

Deluxe  MAILBOX  MARKER  W 

Wrought  aluminum  frame,  scrolls  Posipo'd 


Markers 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  RACK! 

You  help  friends  find  your  home-help  the  gifts  because  they're  personal!  DAY-it-NIGHT 
doctor  save  time  in  emergencies- help  the  Markers  are  treated  with  the  same  material 
mailman  and  delivery  men— when  you  have  a  that  makes  highway  signs  shine  in  headlights. 
DAY-n-NIGHT  Marker!  And  they're  perfect  for  Even  a  dash  of  moonlight  makes  them  gleam! 

You  get  all  these  features  on  every  DAY-n-NIGHT  Marker! 


•  Letters  shine  bright  at  night 

•  Easy  to  read  DAY-n-NIGHT 

•  2-sided;  raised  letters  on  bath  sides 

•  Rustproof  —  lifetime  aluminum 

throughout 

•  Permanent  embossed  lettering— 
raised  in  solid  plates 


•  Bolced  enamel  finish-black  background— white  reflector  letters 

•  Attractive  size— nameplates  Vh"  x  18",  number  plates  2V4"  x  7" 

•  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  17  letters  and  numbers  an  name¬ 
plates,  up  to  6  on  number  plates.  Same  on  both  sides. 

Now-COLOR!  Choice  of  Antique  Copper,  Colonial  Red.  Pine  Green 
only  50C  per  marker  extra 
MAKE  $60  EXTRA  THIS  MONTH  for  yourself,  your  club  or  your  church.  Take 
orders  for  DAY-n-NIGHT  Markers,  earn  cosh  and  bonus  for  extro  profits. 
Write  today  for  FREE  KIT  of  everything  you  need  to  get  storted  at  once. 
-ENemEERlN<r<-OMf>AMY—^  WE  SHIP  WITHIN  48  HOURS  —  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

228  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  C0D  de!"ed 


Number  and  Name  Style  NM 

MAILBOX  MARKER  Wrought  $^95 
aluminum  frame,  scrolls 

Postpaid 


Two-Line 

MAILBOX  MARKER  Up  to  17 

letters  &  numbers  each  line  Postpaid 


Style  OM 

$495 
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PREVIEW  YOUR 
ROOMS  IN  COLOR 

Sylvia  P.  Pauley,  N.S.I.D.,  interior 
designer  and  consultant  to  hundreds 
of  clients,  has  written  a  UNIQUE 
DECORATING  BOOK.  It’s  fun  PRE¬ 
VIEWING  rooms  in  COLOR.  AVOID 
COSTLY  ERRORS.  Over  1000  scaled 
furn.  pieces,  rugs;  18  COLORS.  HUN¬ 
DREDS  photographs,  room  settings, 
ideas,  suggestions,  tips.  Comprehen¬ 
sive,  practical  guide  for  planning, 
budgeting.  EXTRA!  15  nat’ly  re¬ 
nowned  EXPERTS  give  advice.  10  day 
money  back  guar.  $5.95  ppd.  No  C.O.D. 

LET’S  DECORATE 

Dept.  R,  520  5th  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  26,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Genuine  Dupont  Plastic 


Now!  Enjoy  a  NEW 

FALSE  PLATE 


Repaired 

Plates 

$5.00 


Made  from  Your 
Old,  Loose  Platel 

jONE-DAY  SERVICE 
1  No  Impression  Needed! 

At  lastl  Take  advantage 
NOW  of  our  new.  revolu¬ 
tionary  False  Plate  Dupli¬ 
cation  System.  SAVE 
MONEY!  Enjoy  theblessed 


comfort  of  a  perfect-fitting  platel  Your  Transparent- 
old  loose,  uncomfortable,  cracked  or  RoofUpper... 
chipped  plate  transformed  into  a  new,  Lower  or 
comfort- fitting,  natural-pink  light¬ 
weight  plate  —  made  expertly  of  fine, 
top -quality  Dupont  Plastic.  We  use 
same  teeth,  or  new,  natural  -Bhaped 
matched  teeth.  Broken,  cracked  plates 
repaired:  missing,  broken  teeth'  re¬ 
placed.  ACT  TODAY  to  enjoy  comfort 
in  wearing  full  or  partial  dentures! 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Write  today  for 
FREE  DETAILS,  lowest  prices  on  this 
new,  wonderful  plate  service.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid  tor  dental  goidl 


Partial! 

• 

30-Day 
Money-Back 
Trial 

• 

Professional 

Guaranteed 

Work 


FOrri  6  months’  supply  False  Plate  Cleaner 
■  Hmfct  ■  toall  whowriteformoney-savingoffer! 

ALL-STATE  DENTAL  LABORATORIES 

32  N.  STATE  ST.  (Dept.  416)  CHICAGO  2.  ILL. 


FILTER 
SOFTEN 
REMOVE  IRON 


' Three  water  problems  can 
now  be  solved  simultaneously 
with  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  unit.  Four  sizes,  eight 
capacities.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  completely  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  about  the 


3T  UNIT 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

»  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  r 


People  60  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000 
life  insurance  policy  to  help  take 
care  of  final  expenses  without  bur¬ 
dening  your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Write  today,  simply  giving  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Mail  to  Old  American  Insurance  Co., 
4900  Oak,  Dept.  L-620-N,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

PREVENT  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  ACCUMULATION, 
Down  Draft  and  Fire  Risk  at  Once  and  Forever.  Mail- 
able  metal  product.  Money  back  guarantee.  Write: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  MFRS., 
DEPT.  RN,  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 

SEW  and  SAVE 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS,  BLOUSE.  SUIT,  Etc. 
Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Unusual  values 
ALEX  RODION, 

179  LINDEN  BLVD.,  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
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From  Garden  to  Jars 


By  reading  and  following  direc¬ 
tions,  one  can  quickly  develop  skill 
in  canning  vegetables  and  thereby 
save  both  food  and  money.  The  skill¬ 
ful  home  canner  is  a  good  planner. 
She  doesn’t  wait  until  canning  day 
to  sharpen  knives  and  assemble  uten¬ 
sils,  jars  and  caps  needed  for  the  job. 
When  practicable,  she  puts  up  a  few 
jars  every  day  or  so  during  the  sea¬ 
son  instead  of  trying  to  crowd  the 
season’s  canning  into  a  few  days. 

It  takes  experience  to  be  safe  with 
recipes  in  old  canning  books.  Up-to- 
date  methods  in  modern  cookbooks 
are  better  for  almost  everybody. 

Use  boiling-water  bath  canner  for 
processing  tomatoes  and  other  acid 
foods.  Steam  pressure  canner  for  pro¬ 
cessing  beans,  corn  and  other  low- 
acid  foods  is  best. 

Be  sure  all  parts  of  steam  pressure 
canner  are  in  perfect  working  order. 

Use  strictly  fresh  sound  produce 
and  use  it  when  it  is  at  the  right 
stage  for  canning.  At  this  stage:  Pods 
of  snap  or  green  beans  are  meaty, 
the  beans  tiny — if  fully  developed 
beans  are  to  be  canned,  processing 
time  should  be  the  same  as  for 


shelled  beans.  Shelled  beans  and  peas 
are  green  on  the  inside.  Kernels  of 
corn  are  plump,  glossy  and  filled  with 
milk-like  juice.  Tomatoes  fresh, 
sound  and  firm  ripe.  Tomatoes  from 
v^hich  decayed  or  fungus  spots  have 
been  cut  are  not  right  for  safe  can¬ 
ning. 

Wash,  rinse  and  drain  foods  to  be 
canned  before  cutting  or  breaking 
the  skin. 

Pack  jars  “comfortably  tight”  — 
meaning  no  waste  space,  but  enough 
room  for  liquid  to  circulate  between 
pieces. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  can  a  large 
amount  in  one  day,  spread  the  food 
v*here  it  will  be  well  ventilated  and 
reasonably  cool — bacteria,  molds  and 
yeast  which  cause  spoilage,  grow 
rapidly  in  warm  dark  heaps  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Processing  may  kill  the  or¬ 
ganism  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor  produced  as  the  or¬ 
ganism  grew  in  the  pile. 

Oven  canning  is  now  considered 
bcjth  unreliable  and  dangerous.  Un¬ 
reliable  because  the  food  is  likely  to 
spoil;  dangerous  because  the  jars 
may  explode. 


Surely  They  Shall 

Twilight  and  crimson  roses;  romantic  nights  in  June, 

Yet  who  would  dare  confess  their  love  beneath  a  Russian  moon? 

All  earth  is  nation-labeled  where  human  foot  has  trod; 

But,  oh,  I  hope  the  moon  and  stars  may  still  belong  to  God. 
Pennsylvania  —  Clara  E.  Putnam 


Tried  and  True 


A  short  piece  of  rubber  hose  or 
tubing  slipped  over  the  tip  of  a 
kitchen  faucet,  as  shown,  lessens  the 
danger  of  breaking  or  chipping 
glasses  when  washed  or  filled. 


No  Paraffin  Needed 

Just  a  reminder  that  for  canning, 
the  half  pint  tapered  jar  is  fine  for 
jams,  jellies  and  relishes.  Although 
there  is  no  change  in  the  design,  Ball 
tapered  jars  now  have  the  name  — 
CAN  or  FREEZ.  These  jars  seal  air¬ 
tight  with  their  regular  two-piece 
metal  caps.  When  the  product  is 
cooked  to  the  proper  finish  point  and 
vacuum  sealed,  there  is  no  danger 
of  it  oozing  out  or  spoiling.  Jelly  can 
be  turned  from  the  jar  just  as  from 
an  ordinary  jelly  glass.  No  paraffin 
needed. 

Note:  Jars  are  also  available  in 
pint  and  pint  and  one-half  sizes 
which  seal  with  wide  mouth  dome 
caps. 


Failures  in  Sealing 

If  you  have  failures  in  sealing  of 
jars  when  canning,  the  following  may 
have  been  the  reason  or  reasons. 

Filling  jars  and  using  one  brand 
of  lid  and  band  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  which  apply  to  another  brand. 

Not  taking  time  to  “knifeout”  air 
bubbles. 

Not  applying  enough  heat  during 
processing  to  force  the  greater  part 
of  the  air  from  the  jar. 

Failure  to  exhaust  (vent)  canner 
for  a  full  10  minutes  before  closing 
petcock  when  processing  fruits  and 
tomatoes  under  steam  pressure. 

Not  keeping  everything  boiling  hot 
and  working  “lightning  quick”  when 
doing  open  kettle  canning. 

Using  warped,  rusty  or  worn  bands, 
or  old  commercial  caps  instead  of 
bands. 

Failure  to  screw  bands  down  even¬ 
ly  all  the  way  around. 

Screwing  bands  too  tight.  A  band 
must  be  tight  enough  to  hold  the  rub¬ 
ber  sealing  compound  closely  against 
the  top  of  the  jar.  However,  if  the 
band  is  forced  as  far  as  it  can  be 
turned  with  a  strong  hand  or  wrench, 
the  jar  cannot  vent  naturally.  When 
the  jar  can’t  vent,  pressure  within 
the  jar  causes  the  lid  to  buckle. 

Not  screwing  bands  tight  enough. 
(See  above.) 

Reusing  lids.  The  lid  of  a  two  piece 
metal  cap  should  not  be  used  more 
than  once.  This  applies  to  all  brands. 

Not  removing  particles  of  food, 
seeds,  seasonings  or  what  not  from 
top  and  threads  of  jar  before  putting 
on  lid. 


if  Canning  Jars  Seal 
And  Then  Lids  Loosen 

Check  the  following  suggestions  if 
you  have  had  trouble  with  lids  loos¬ 
ening  after  sealing. 

Caution:  Never  put  a  jar  of  newly 
canned  food  away  before  the  band 
has  been  removed  and  the  seal  tested 
according  to  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions. 

Food  spoilage  from  underproces¬ 
sing  is  the  usual  cause  of  a  broken 
seal.  However,  the  trouble  can  also 
be  due  to  the  disintegration  of  parti¬ 
cles  of  food  left  on  the  sealing  sur¬ 
face  or  to  a  hairlike  crack  in  the 
jar. 

A  temporary  seal  may  be  obtained 
when  jars  are  filled  with  cold  cucum¬ 
bers  and  covered  with  hot  pickling 
solution.  However,  unless  processed, 
pickles  put  up  in  this  manner  are 
likely  to  ferment.  The  gas  pressure 
which  results  forces  the  lid  loose. 
(Unless  the  jars  are  to  be  processed, 
both  pickles  and  liquid  should  be 
boiling  hot  through  and  each  jar 
filled  and  sealed  “lightning  quick.”) 

Cause  of  Spoilage:  Bacteria,  molds 
and  yeasts  are  the  home  canners’  in¬ 
visible  enemies.  If  these  organisms 
are  not  destroyed,  they  grow  in  can¬ 
ned  food  and  cause  it  to  spoil.  The 
spoilage  may  occur  anytime  from 
one  day  to  many  months  after  can¬ 
ning.  Molds  and  yeasts  are  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  by  boiling  but  some  types  of 
bacteria  can  resist  boiling  for  many 
hours.  This  is  why  different  foods 
require  different  times  and  methods 
of  processing. 


Mowing  of  the  lawn  began  with  us 
on  April  16th.  Probably  that  means 
six  months  of  mowing  to  make  a  sea¬ 
son,  possibly  more. 


Table  Trimming 


EASY  TO  CROCHET 


2937.  An  everyday  table  becomes  more 
inviting  when  it  is  attractively  adorned  with 
a  lovely  crocheted  basket  filled  with  pretty 
flowers,  such  as  shown  here. 

Pattern  No.  2937  has  crochet  instructions; 
material  requirements;  stitch  illustrations; 
finishing  directions. 

To  order,  send  25  cents  in  coins  to:  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  first  class  mailing  add  10  cents  for 
each  pattern.  Print  name,  address  with  zone 
and  pattern  number. 

Have  you  ordered  the  1959  NEEDLEWORK 
ALBUM?  Fifty-six  pages  of  pretty  designs; 
plus  free  patterns  for  crochet  and  kmUitems; 
25  cents  a  copy! 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


i 


Cool  and  Summery 


8311.  SIDE-BUTTONING  BEAUTY  pares  inches 
for  not-so-tall  woman.  Sizes  12y2  to  24y2.  Size 
14  y2,  35  bust,  sleeveless,  5%  yds.  of  35-in.  25  cts. 


8309.  PLAY  DRESS 
to  delight  little  sister. 
Trim  with  bright  ric 
rac.  Sizes  3  to  8  years. 
Size  4,  iy2  yards  of 
35  or  39-in.  25  cents. 


8254.  TAILORED  TWO- 
PIECER  that  flatters  the 
slightly  mature  figure. 
Sizes  36  to  52.  Size  38, 
40  bust,  short  sleeve, 
5%  yds.  of  39-in.  25  cts. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  ,y! 


Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Catalog  is 
just  35  cents. 


8254 

36-5? 


Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  quick  service. 


New  Pat-fern  Heights: 
Dress  and  Needlework 

Rural  New  Yorker  women  read¬ 
ers  for  the  third  year  have  shown  a 
wonderful  preference  for  R.  N.  Y. 
dress  and  needlewoi’k  patterns — our 
perforated  pattern  made  in  a  wide 
range  of  attractive  garments  to  wear 
and  to  use  for  home  adornment. 

This  year  our  Woman  and  Home  sub¬ 
scribers  have  gone  beyond  any  other 
year  in  numbers  of  patterns  bought 
(and  enthusiasm)  to  date,  and  in  the 
history  of  our  department. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  we  are 

June  6,  1959 


pleasing  our  families  to  such  out¬ 
standing  extent;  we  are  delighted,  in 
fact.  We  also  feel  that  women  know 
a  fine  pattern,  and  pattern  value,  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  it  in  greatly 
increasing  numbers.  It’s  an  upsweep 
in  sewing  so  far  unsurpassed  in  the 
records  we  have  kept,  day  by  day,  for 
15  years,  anc!  earlier  records  also. 

Woman  and  Home  adds  many 
thanks  at  this  time  of  a  new  “high” 
in  R.  N.  Y.  pattern  annals. 

Persis  Smith 
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NEW  CHEMICAL  CRYSTALS  DISCOVERY 

CURLS,  WAVES  HAIR 

Without  Permanent  Waving  Solutions 


As  casual  as  if  you  were  born  with  it,  your  hair  can  be 
radiant  with  beautiful  curls  and  waves,  in  the  latest 
style  without  permanent  waving  solutions,  without  neu¬ 
tralising,  without  sprays,  lacquers  or  sticky,  flaky  gums. 
In  the  miracle  of  one  simple  application  even  difficult  to 
curl  hair  develops  entrancing,  fascinating  waves  as  natural- 
looking  as  naturally  wavy  hair.  Most  important,  you  don’t 
havo  to  put  up  your  hair  night  after  night,  yet  the 

wave  stays  in.  Muss  up  your  hair  as  much  as  you  like, 
sleep  on  it.  let  it  blow  in  the  wind  .  .  .  just  comb 

and  back  into  place  fall  those  soft  lovely  curls  and 
waves,  still  as  natural  looking  as  if  you  were  blessed 
with  wavy  hair  all  your  life.  And,  equally  important, 
your  hair  gleams  radiantly,  is  so  soft,  so  smooth,  so 
natural  to  touch.  There’s  none  of  that  “dried  straw’’ 
feeling  you  get  after  permanents.  .  .  none  of  tho  sticki¬ 
ness  of  sprays  and  lacquers.  .  .  none  of  that  old  country 
“fixed  set”  look  as  you  get  after  wave  sets.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  your  casual  curls  and  waves  still  look 

as  glamorous  the  seventh  day  as  it  does  the  first,  yet 

you  pay  absolutely  nothing  on  this  unusual  free  offer. 


COMB  IN 

Just  stir  a  single  spoon¬ 
ful  of  KASACURL  HAIR 
WAVING  CRYSTALS  in 
a  glass  of  water.  Dip 
in  your  comb,  comb 
through  your  hair,  and 
put  up  your  hair  on 
your  regular  curlers  or 
pins  and  let  dry.  In 
the  morning  your  hair 
will  be  lovely  with 
casual  waves  and  curls, 
as  perfect  as  naturally 
wavy  hair.  No  straggly 
ends,  no  “licks”,  no  need  for  pins. 
And,  no  matter  how  damp  and  dismal 
or  hot  and  muggy  the  weather,  your 
KASACURL  stays  as  neat  and  lovely 
the  7th  day  as  the  1st. 

Convincing  Home 
Trial  Offer 

In  limited  supply,  enough  KasaCurl  to 
curl  and  wave  the  hair,  of  eight  women 
and  girls  is  usually  priced  at  $1.10  tax 
paid.  But  by  special  arrangement  the 
publishers  of  Trail  Blazer  Almanac  are 
giving  away  this  full  $1.10  size  Kasa¬ 
Curl  with  a  5  year  subscription  to 
Trail  Blazer  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
$1.00.  That’s  right  ...  5  year’s  of 
Trail  Blazer  and  the  $1.10  KasaCurl 
.  .  .  all  for  $1.00.  This  is  the  world’s 
greatest  offer.  Mail  coupon  today. 


JUST 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


TRAIL  BLAZER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 


DEPT.  RNY-I 


Enclosed  is  $1.00.  I  accept  your  special  offer  wherein  you  will  | 
sei™  +ule  » re0'  KasaCurl  Hair  Waving  Crystals  now  being  1 
sold  thru’  Drug  Stores  for  $1.10  and  also  send  me  Trail  Blazer 
Almanac  for  5  years  1959  thru’  1963  (5  years). 

.  I 

I 
I 

.  I 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


CITY .  ZONE  ....  STATE . 

□  Special  Offer!  List  6  friends  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Attach 
$5.00  cash,  check  or  money  order.  We  will  send  each  friend 
Trail  Blazer  for  5  years  plus  each  to  receive  KASACURL 
...  6  for  price  of  5. 


postpaid  and 
MELSTAN'S, 


IMPORTED  FROM  HOLLAND 


OLD  DUTCH  TV  LAMP 


Beautifully  made  from  an 
;  original  Dutch  wooden  shoe 
J  with  parchment  sails  and  land¬ 
scape  decoration.  Gives  a  soft 
glow  which  makes  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  night  light  for  kids  room. 
Also  makes  ideal  gift.  Comes 
with  standard  American  plug. 
Order  now.  Only  $2.00  complete 
no  duty.  Money  back  guarantee. 
509  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


TOOTH1 

ACHE 

When  you  are 
desperate  with 
pain,  you  can 
rely  on  ORA-JEL 
for  fast,  effec¬ 
tive  relief.  Just 


squeeze  from 
tube.  Pain 
I  goes  in  sec- 
'  onds.  Used  by 
thousands.  59c 


f| 

ORA-JEL8 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


ON 
READING 
GLASSES 


J 


2  PAIRS  FOR 


THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 
A  family  kit:  one  pair  for 
close  reading;  one  pair  for  normal  use;  one 
pair  for  distant  viewing.  Handsome  frames, 
OPTICALLY-GROUND  and  precision  polished 
magnifying  lenses.  Each  pair  has  a  different 
strength.  Do  fine  needlework,  read  smallest 
print  or  distant  signs  with  ease.  Fits  every 
head.  IMPORTANT!  STATE  AGE.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  or  money  back  in  10  days.  SEND  NO 
MONEY — Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage  or  send 
cash,  money  order  or  check  and  save  postage. 

KLEEN  SALES. 

20  W.  JACKSON,  Dept.  59.  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 
„  JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE.  TENNESSEE 


NOW!  END  CESSPOOL 
SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES 


Above  diagram  shows  clogged 
cesspool  or  septic  tank  with  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  waste  and  proteins. 


Diagram  above  shows  property 
operating  cesspool  which  "Drive's” 
concentrated  enzymes  will  help 
give  you. 


Remarkable  New 
Sewage  Dispenser 

"Drive”  is  a  unique  combin¬ 
ation  of  active  bacteria  and 
special  enzymes  that  help  to 
give  immediate  relief  to 
clogged  cesspoools  and  septic 
tanks,  and  long  term  freeing 
action  thereafter.  As  you  know, 
protein,  greases  and  starches 
are  the  main  causes  of  clogged 
drains  and  cesspools. 
"Drive's"  active  ingredients 
start  immediately  to  liquify 
the  waste,  relieve  congestion 
and  then  take  "root"  to  form 
long  term  protection. 


Simply  drop  a  package  of  “Drive"  in  a  glass 
of  water.  See  how  the  package  starts  dis¬ 
solving  in  only  45  seconds  -  no  need  to 
handle  bacteria  or  chemical.  Each  dose  is 
pre-measured  and  ready  to  work  upon  the 
accumulated  waste  in  cesspools,  septic  tanks 
and  pipes. 


REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  METHOD 
HELPS  END  CLOGGING 

“Drive’s”  bacterial  action  is  contained  in  a  revolt 
tionary  new  package  that  does  away  with  oltf 
fashioned  methods.  Just  place  a  package  of 
“Drive”  into  your  bowi  and  flush  away.  Your  work 
is  done!  No  dust,  no  mess,  no  bulky  additives,  no 
special  measuring,  and  no  bacteria  in  the  air. 
YOUR  HANDS  NEVER  TOUCH  THE  CHEMICAL-Y0U 
NEVER  BREATHE  IT.  On  contact  with  water, 
"Drive’s”  enzyme  action  goes  to  work  immediately 
attacking  and  dissolving  the  constriction  due  to 
accumulated  waste.  And  yet  “Drive”  does  not  en¬ 
danger  the  plumbing  system  or  the  human  users 
as  a  strong  alkali  does.  Periodic  treatments  of 
“Drive”  will  help  keep  your  cesspools  or  septic 
tank  trouble  free.  So  don’t  delay!  Order  now.  10 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  Only  $2.98  for  24  individual 
treatments.  Sold  on  our  famous  guarantee  of 
100%  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 


Honor  House  Products  Corp.  Dept.DD-12  Lynbrook,  New  York', 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word ;  Pennsylvania-New  J ersey-Delinarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word.  Both  Editions- 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Dates  of  Issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

June  20  closes  June  5 
July  4  closes  June  19 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
AM  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


help  wanted 


WANTED  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ _ _ ■ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  e mploy - 
ment  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
ami  electricity ,  also  hoarding  house  available, 
r-  -jT.nl  irk  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  ivir. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  .  . 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. - - 

EXPERIENCED  working  couple  c°mmer- 

cial  egg  farm;  good  wages,  house.  Keter 
ences.  Daniel  Marinello,  Slingerlands^N^  Y^> 


S1SE  EiSSn ,  dEsrr£m;“!:«“o  ™ 

Conn.  Telephone  Pilgrim  2-6658  (i\.  y.  w 


WANTED'  Young  man  interested  in  Holsteins 
to  milk  high  producers  and  to  show  winners. 

BOX  1901,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ . 

COUPLE:  For  central  Massachusetts  estate. 

Man  for  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  chickens, 
general  care  of  grounds,  swimming  pool  and 
maintenance  Drive  car.  Woman  must  be 
good  cook  and  neat  with  housework  and  laun¬ 
dry  Man  or  woman  serve  at  table.  Separate 
5-room  furnished  house  provided,  with  oil 
heat  automatic  hot  water,  all  conveniences. 
Permanent  position  for  right  couple.  Must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  nice-appearing, 
sober,  honest  and  dependable.  sJnary  54(JU 
month.  State  age  and  experience  m  first  letter. 

Write  BOX  1902,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

CHAUFFEUR:  (Private)  handyman,  year-round 
position  on  North  Shore,  L:  I.,  for .versatile 
married  man.  Wife  for  partime  light  duties. 
Other  help.  Good  salary  with  furnished  sepa- 
rate  apartment.  BOX  1903,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
NURSEMAID:  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  Chris¬ 
tian  family  seeks  refined  young  woman,  care 
of  upstairs,  light  laundry.  Three  children,  two 
years  and  up.  Permanent  position,  salary  open, 
lend  snapshot,  full  details  to  BOX  1904,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ (N,  Y.-fab) 

WANTED:  Sensitive,  intelligent  young  woman, 
help  care  for  two  children;  summer  Ver¬ 
mont.  BOX  1905,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ . 

COMPANION,  housekeeper  for  elderly  lady; 

live  in  good  home;  $50  monthly.  Seashore 
summers.  Mrs.  Babcock,  Spruce  SL,  New 

Windsor,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  _ (N.  Y.-bfa) 

WANTED:  Machine  milker  and  general  farm 

work.  Driver’s  license  a  must.  Married,  usual 

farm  privileges.  References.  I.  Katz,  Holtsviiie, 

Long  Island.  Phone:  Grover  5-3969.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  responsibility  for  care  of  barn 
on  large  farm,  consider  herdsman;  could 
use  man  with  son  as  helper.  Good  herd,  good 
working  conditions.  References  required. 
Harold  M.  Caton,  Litchfield,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-66) 
WANTED:  Single  man,  experienced  dairy 

farmer.  Must  be  good  machine  milker,  sober 
and  reliable.  Good  salary  with  board  and 
room.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville 

Flats,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man.  Experienced 

sawyer.  George  L.  Decker,  Rockaway,  New 
Jersey.  Phone  Oakwood  7-0322  or  Deerfield 
i-8129 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
EUinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
COrtland  7-7865. 


AMERICAN-OVERSEAS  JOBS.  Bonus  pay. 

Transportation  paid.  Men-women.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Employment  headquarters,  79  Wall 
St..  Dept.  1900,  New  York  5. 


SOUTHERN  California:  Highest  wages,  best 
living  conditions,  employment  opportunities 
$1.00.  Dextron,  Box  1371,  Beverly  Hills  Calif. 


MIAMI  BEACH:  Miami  job  opportunities.  Air¬ 
mailed  $1.00.  Charmar  Service,  Box  594, 
Hialeah,  Florida, 


MERCHANT  MARINE  JOBS!  Top  wages. 

Ship’s  Captain  explains  how  to  join.  Be¬ 
ginners  book  $2.00.  Details  free.  Captain,  Box 
501-EB,  Reading,  Mass. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  farming  experience  will  help  you  sup¬ 
plement  your  earnings  and  increase  your  fi¬ 
nancial  security.  Buy  well  known  Mineral 
Supplements  Wholesale  or  Dealers  cost,  and 
sell  farmers  in  your  county.  Excellent  repeat 
business.  Write  for  Trial  Order  offer.  BOX 
1612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HAVE  you  earned  $7500  or  more  the  past  year? 

One  top  salesman  surpasses  this  amount  each 
year.  We  are  looking  for  folks  of  high  in¬ 
tegrity  willing  to  follow  our  methods.  Liberal 
supplies,  advertising,  coaching,  other  sales 
helps  free  to  those  qualifying.  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Strictly  commission.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-66) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

FARM-  127  acres.  45  thousand  Scotch  Christmas 

trees.  30  acres  young  woodland.  Soil  Bank 
pays  thousand  yearly.  Fertile  rolling  land  m 
alfalfa.  Good  7-room  house.  Owner  retiring; 
terms.  Write  Kline,  Middlecreek,  Penna. 

(central  Penna.). _ _ _ . 

FOR  SALE:  100  acre  farm  in  Schoharie  County 
near  thriving  village.  River  bottom  land. 
Good  buildings.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
farm  machinery  or  livestock  business.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bath,  N,  Y.  PR  6-4161.  (N.  Y.-66) 


200  ACRES:  Fertile  Western  New  York.  Two 
sets  modern  buildings.  60  head  dairy  cattle, 
40  milking.  Complete  line  good  equipment. 
Colonial  brick  house  with  all  improvements. 
$25,000  down.  Owner  take  rest  in  mortgage. 
Mrs.  Eva  De  Baere,  Lyons,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Lyons  Whitney  6-6360. 


42  ACRES,  7-room  house  with  furnace,  barn, 
silo,  Tioga  County,  near  Owego,  New  York, 
$3500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

28  ACRES,  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  barn, 
near  Whitney  Point,  Broome  County,  New 
York,  $5000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


DELAWARE  County  dairy  farm:  320  watered 
acres.  Modern  5-story  barn  for  57  head.  Silo. 
Good  8-room  house.  Owner  netted  $11,000  last 
year.  $12,500  —  $5,500  takes  it.  Rhoda  Smith, 
The  Realty  Market,  Margaretville.  New  York. 
Telephone  1301. 


MODERN  Farm  Homes:  Five  to  100  acres.  Ap¬ 
proximately  five  acres  U.  S.  Highway  front¬ 
age  6  rooms  furnished  $8,000.  Pictures  on  re¬ 
quest.  (Real  estate  business  included).  Charlie 
Sherer,  Broker,  Felton,  Georgia. 


NORTH  EASTON:  8-room  house  on  state  high¬ 
way  Route  40,  five  miles  to  Greenwich, 
seven  miles  to  Schaghticoke,  12  miles  from 
Saratoga,  three  miles  from  Mt.  Willard  Ski 
Trail.  Automatic  oil  hot  water  heat.  Seven 
acres  heavy  loam  soil,  strawberries,  some  fruit; 
two  water  systems.  Great  place  for  retirement. 
N.  A.  Bass,  RFD  1,  Greenwich,  New  York. 
Telephone  MY  2-7430. 


‘LOOK  OUT  ”  Farm:  140  acres,  seven  rooms, 

bath,  spring  water,  brook;  $7,000.  Mary  Cum¬ 
mings,  Putnam,  Washington  County,  New  York. 
Telephone  2343.  B.  Mosier,  Realtor. _ . 

GREENHOUSE,  $13,000.  Country  store,  gas  sta¬ 

tion,  $7,000.  Village  variety,  soda  fountain, 
$15,000.  Farms.  15-room  house,  3(2  acres,  brook; 
$9,000.  Redmond  Real  Estate,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

_ (N.  Y.-66) 

RETIREMENT  FARM,  excellent  location,  beau¬ 
tiful  view,  on  state  road  165,  edge  of  village; 
12  acres,  two  ponds,  excellent  spring  water. 
New  barn  with  nine  ties,  other  buildings. 
Modernized  6-room  house.  Mrs.  Josephine 
Nelson,  R.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  ^Y.  ^ 

COUNTRY  Home:  Very  attractive,  one  acre, 

garden,  flowers,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  heat, 
newly  remodeled  and  redecorated;  awnings, 
blinds,  storms,  screens.  New  attached  garage, 
cinder  block,  22x12,.  overhead  door.  Excellent 
cellar  and  foundation,  abundance  good  water. 
Close  to  cities  and  villages,  on  main  macadam 
road.  Price  $7,500.  Myrtle  Moscrip,  with  Eastern 
Realty  Company,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  144-F-ll.  _ (N.  Y.-66) 


ENJOY  Farm  Vacation:  Large  pleasant  rooms, 
home  cooking,  private  home.  Write.  Stony- 
hill  Farm,  Rt.  1,  So.  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-66) 

PLEASANT  country  home  on  Hudson.  Elderly 

persons,  reasonable  rate.  Handy  man,  nominal 
rate.  123  South  Ave.,  Beacon,  New  York. 
_ _ _ (N.  Y.-620) 

ELDERLY  woman  who  wants  home,  house¬ 

keeper  for  elderly  man.  Albert  Fredenberg, 
Earlton,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.  66) 

BABY  CHICKS 

"B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-108 

C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. _ 

EXTRA  FINE,  heavy  laying,  profit  powered 

White  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300  egg  strain 
cross.  Sexed  pullets:  $30-100;  $290-1,000.  Straight 
run  heavy  breeds:  White  Rocks;  Van  tress 
Cross;  White  Mountains,  $10-100;  $95-1,000.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan  3, 
Penna.  _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ _ _ 

GUINEAS,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  eggs,  babies: 

50  varieties  chicks.  Low  prices.  Gorgeous 
book  free.  Berry’s  Farm,  Route  10-G,  Clarinda, 
Iowa. _ _ _ _ 

EXTRA  choice  straight  run  heavy  breeds: 

Vantress  Cross,  White  Mountains,  Reds,  $10, 
100;  $95,  1000.  Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler 

Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Penna. 


66  ACRE  farm  will  provide  for  11  head  stock; 

six  room  modern  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
i/4  mile  outside  Masonville  on  Route  8;  six 
miles  to  Sidney  or  Bainbridge;  price  $8,500. 
See  Russell  Neale,  administrator,  Rock  Royal 

N.  Y.  or  telephone  Cannonsville  8-43742, _ _ 

CULPEPER  County  Virginia:  429  acre  farm 

extra  good,  150  stanchion  dairy  barn,  16  unit 
pipeline  milkers,  850  gallon  tank,  two  beef 
jams,  40x200,  five  silos.  Attractive  home.  Nice 
place  to  live.  $168,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


WANTED:  An  experienced  capable  dairy 

farmer  for  a  registered  herd.  Married,  small 
family.  We  have  a  good  home,  top  wages,  milk 
plus  all  utlities  for  the  right  man.  BOX  1920, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ ___ 

WANTED:  Working  superintendent  for  small 

country  estate  in  Millbrook,  New  York.  Must 
have  general  farm  experience  and  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horses.  Married  man  in  early  middle 
age  preferred;  4-room  apartment.  References 
required.  Write  BOX  1923,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Write 
BOX  1925,  Rural  New  Yorker 


MAN  for  garden  work,  accommodations  for 

single  man  or  married  man  with  small 
family,  telephone  Albany  3-8064  after  5:00  p.m. 
or  answer  BOX  1926,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ELDERLY  pensioner  for  farm  chore  man. 

Live  in  our  trailer.  Usual  privileges  and 
moderate  salary.  A.  J.  Dillenbeck,  Fulton- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

“BEE  MAN”:  Single,  work  bees,  honey  until 

December  1st.  Give  age,  experience.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CARETAKER  or  superintendent  of  gentleman’s 

estate.  Good  business  background.  Very  de¬ 
sirable  references.  Good  manager.  BOX  1803, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-66) 


RETIRED  teacher  desires  position  in  girl’s 
camp.  BOX  1821,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ORDAINED  Protestant  Minister  desires  coun¬ 
try  church  for  summer  or  longer.  Parsonage 
desirable.  BOX  1906,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-66) 


IS  there  an  independent  rural  school  which 
can  use  fully  certified  teacher  with  excellent 
recommendations?  BOX  1907,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-66) 


MANAGER  or  superintendent  of  maintenance 
of  large  private  school,  home,  camp  or 
other  institution.  Have  20  years  experience; 
A-l  references.  BOX  1908,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  German,  39,  one  child;  wishes 
position  as  caretaker.  Fully  experienced  in 
greenhouse,  ground  and  building  maintenance. 
Present  position  five  years.  Wife  would  do 
part  time  housework.  BOX  1909,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HIGH  school  boy  age  16,  wants  summer  farm 
work.  Some  experience.  References  exchang¬ 
ed.  BOX  1910,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  to  manage  and  operate 
small  dairy  farm  for  absentee  owner.  BOX 
1924,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-66) 


GAME-KEEPER  fully  experienced  desires  po 
sition  club  or  private.  State  salary.  BOX 
1918,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  helper,  now  in  Virginia,  is  available, 
prefers  New  Jersey  opportunity;  sponsored 
by  the  Osborne  Association,  N.  Y.  C.  Strong, 
faithful,  general  experience.  Scarborough, 
BOX  1921,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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FOR  Sale:  Echodale,  an  excellent  operating 
dairy  farm  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  with  or 
without  110  fine  good  producing  cows  and  all 
modern  implements.  Excellent  milk  market 
can  continue.  Connecticut  Packing  Co.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Conn. 


FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value!  No  money 
down!  $5.00  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Betwefen  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  streets,  electricity,  telephones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  Boze  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. 


GREENFIELD:  200  acre  dairy,  ties  140  head, 

$45,000.  Whately— Dairy,  tie  supports  40-45 
head;  equipped,  $24,000.  Whately— Nice  clean 
vegetable  farm,  $30,000.  Gill— Rt.  2  part-time 
farm,  28  acres,  part  wooded;  10  acres  fertile; 
borders  Conn.  River;  nice  buildings,  $11,500. 
East  Hawley— 90  acres,  cottage-type  home, 
$5,000.  Conway— large  dairy  farm  supporting 
75-80  head,  $70,000.  Skibiski,  Inc.,  Sunderland, 
Mass.  Telephone  NOrmandy  5-2191.  (N.  Y.-66) 


FOR  SALE:  Three  bedroom  house  in  small 

town.  Modern  conveniences,  three  _  bay 
garage,  oil  heat  in  both.  Business  oportunities. 
Charles  Foster,  Genoa,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-66) 


25  ACRES  fruit  trees,  two  homes  Orange 

county,  $13,500.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washing- 
tonville,  New  York 


FINE  home  in  Intervale,  N.  H.:  Six  rooms, 

bath,  all  insulated.  Good  trout  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing.  Near  famous  Skimobile,  North  Conway. 
Price  $6,500.  Call  on  Mrs.  Daniel  Munroe, 
Intervale,  N.  H.  or  write  to  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Greenleaf,  North  Edgecomb,  Maine.  (N.  Y.-66) 


COUNTRY  home,  seven  rooms,  overlooking 

lake,  all  improvements,  many  extras.  Four 
acres,  fruit,  shade  trees,  fireplace,  porch, 
fishing,  hunting;  $15,000.  BOX  1915,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CATALOG  FREE.  Whether  you’re  “hunting’ 

a  choice  home  or  farm,  or  an  inexpensive 
camp  or  cottage,  ask  for  our  catalog.  It  has 
several  hundred  candid,  concise,  complete  de¬ 
scriptions.  All  kinds  and  sizes,  western  New 
York  to  Maine  coast.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-R.NY 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-6M 


GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.:  85  acres.  Good  14-room 
house,  other  buildings.  All  improvements. 
$15,000.  BOX  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LOVELY  home,  one  or  26  acres.  Ffaffenbach, 

Jeffersonville,  N  .Y. 


VERMONT:  Small  farm.  30  acres,  modern 
conveniences.  Price  $2,350.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-66) 


VERMONT:  43  acres  of  land.  Water  and 

light  available.  Price  $400.  George  Brew,  East 
Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-66) 


FLORIDA  2V2-Acre  Ranchos:  Beautifully 

wooded,  165x660-ft.,  $15  down,  $15  monthly. 
Sensibly  restricted.  Popular  Gulf  Resort  sports 
area.  These  are  our  Prize  Properties;  finest  we 
ever  had  and  selling  fast.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-620) 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.:  Nine  room  modern 

house,  two  baths,  furnished  or  unfurnished; 
two  barns,  on  163  acres  with  stream  through 
property,  situated  on  macadam  highway. 
Priced  for  quick  sale;  owner  transferred.  BOX 
1916,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-66) 


SALE  or  lease  large  house,  Sullivan  County. 

BOX  1919,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-66) 

ATTENTION:  13.7  level  acres,  DuPont  High- 

way,  Townsend  County,  Delaware;  will  lease 
ground.  Dominic  Mazzulo,  232  W.  Montgomery 
Ave.,  Haverford,  Penna. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE;  Hickory  Tree  Farm,  ideal 

retirement  property  with  a  glorious  moun¬ 
tain  view  and  a  sandy  beach  nearby.  18  acres 
insure  privacy.  Convenient  to  Concord,  the 
State  Capital.  All  modern  conveniences,  plus 
the  advantages  of  sturdy  Colonial  construc¬ 
tion  —  pegged  oak  timbers,  four  original  corner 
cupboards,  wainscoting,  wide-board  floors, 
center  hall,  fireplace.  Excellent  value  at 
$13,500.  Send  for  photo  and  full  details.  King’s 
Arrow  Company,  Walter  Dwyer,  Jr.,  Realtor, 
Hopkinton,  R.  D,  1,  Concord,  N.  H 


169  ACRES:  Equipped  farm,  egg  route,  Sum¬ 

mer  boarding  business;  must  sacrifice  due  to 
other  interests.  BOX  142,  Rummerfield,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE:  (1)  Country  home,  11  acres,  four 
bedrooms,  bath,  driven  well,  barn,  view, 
pond;  20  miles  Troy;  $7,000.  (2)  30  cow  farm, 
140  acres  (100  tillable),  large  house;  $9,000. 
Abbott  Realty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
3419. 


HOME  in  country,  Pennsylvania.  One  acre. 

Write  Mrs.  Christian  Anderson,  200  Juniper 
St.,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value!  No  money 

down!  $5.00  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  streets,  electricity,  telephones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  Boze  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. 


275  ACRE  Farm:  For  dairy  or  poultry  raising. 

BOX  1615,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

ATTRACTIVE  2-bedroom  home;  oil  heat, 

garage,  one  acre.  Near  Leeds  Interchange. 
$11,500.  Catskill,  (N.  Y.)  161-W-l. 


TWO  family  house,  two  car  garage,  one  barn, 

one  acre  land,  fruit  trees;  14  rooms,  seven 
furnished,  large  front  porch,  sun  porch,  copper 
plumbing,  hardwood  floors,  modern  kitchen, 
insulated  from  attic  to  basement.  School  tax 
$104.52;  land  tax  $176.69.  Telephone  4691  or 
write  Goldia  Tyler,  Main  St.,  Roxbury,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  New  York 


FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  country  home.  W.  B. 

Overbaugh,  R.  1,  Dryden,  N.  Y,  (N.  Y.-66) 


FOR  Sale:  Small  farm,  retirement  home.  Good 

foundation,  buildings  need  repair.  Beautiful 
scenery,  excellent  water  supply,  hunting  fa¬ 
cilities.  Write  L.  M.  Miller,  Cushing,  Maine. 

_ (N.  Y.-66) 

MODERN  country  home,  four  bedrooms,  IV2 

baths,  plus  guest  cottage;  90  acres;  a  quiet 
peaceful  setting;  very  low  taxes;  near  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  George  R.  Graham,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York. 


RHODE  ISLAND:  Town  of  Foster,  150  acre 
dairy  farm,  barn  with  40  tieups.  Attractive 
Colonial  home,  also  farmers  cottage.  Good 
stream.  Others.  R.  E.  Wallace,  2900  Post  Road, 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  Phone:  REgent  7-9100 


CHAUTAUQUA  County  Farms:  145  acres,  mod¬ 
ern  home,  tile  silo,  barn  for  65-head,  alfalfa 
seedings.  Price  $11,500.  Call  Huffman  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua,  New  York. 


70  ACRE  equipped  farm,  9-room  house,  bath, 
other  buildings,  good  location,  near  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  $9,000.  Wertz  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


DAIRY  Farm:  150  acres,  Schoharie  County. 

Barn  with  15  stanchions.  Water  buckets. 
Good  milk  market.  Beautiful  8-room  Colonial 
house.  Bathroom.  Drilled  well.  School  bus  and 
mail  at  door.  High  elevation,  panoramic  view. 
$15,000.  BOX  1928,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-66) 


UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 

list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


MEADOWBROOK  “Long  Island  Pekin”  duck¬ 

lings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1,  Pa. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing 

strain.  $1.50  each.  Minimum  six  postpaid. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  East¬ 
hampton,  Mass. 


GOSLINGS:  Emden,  Toulouse,  Crosses.  Not 
less  than  10,  $1.50  each  postpaid.  Also,  started 
and  range  size,  $2.00  and  $2.50.  Bernhard 
Sander,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville,  New  York. 


GOSLINGS:  White  Emden,  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Mother  Goose  Hatchery,  DeGraff,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  Pilgrim  Goslings:  Rapid  growing 

and  highly  productive.  No  charge  for  sexing 
goslings  in  small  amounts.  Twenty  to  50,  $1.40 
each.  Exhibition  Rouen  ducklings,  75  cents 
each.  Pilgrim  Goose  Farm,  Williamsfield, 
Ohio.  


TURKEYS 


BROAD -BREASTED  White  Holland  turkey 

poults  available  April  to  July.  Now  booking. 
Lapre’s  Turkey  Farm,  331  Elsbree  St.,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-66) 


TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas.  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 


U.S.D.A.  Beltsville  White  Poults,  $39.95-100  at 

farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding-hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Richfield  1,  Pa. 


TURKEY  Poults,  45  cents  up.  Goslings,  89 

cents  up.  Ducklings,  24  cents  up.  Guineas, 
28  cents.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 


BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams, 
Black  Rose  Combs,  Silkies,  Cochins,  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 


BANTAM  CHICKS 


CHICKS  available,  orders  up  to  500  selected 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Write:  illustrated  catalog. 
Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  North  East,  Penna. 


PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS:  Pullorum  clean. 

Chicks  or  older  special  rate  now.  Non-fliers 
available.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS:  Eggs,  chicks,  start¬ 
ed  birds.  Free  booklet,  “Ringnecks  for  Plea- 
sure  and  Profit.”  Harry  Herr,  1868  Carlisle  Rd., 

York,  Pennsylvania. _ 

RINGNECK  Pheasant  Eggs:  $17,  100.  Flying 
Mallard  ducklings:  25,  $10.50;  100,  $36.50. 

White  Creasted  ducklings  95  cents  each.  Pullor- 
um  clean,  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 

_ POULTRY _ 

REDS,  Rocks,  Crosses:  $4.85,  100.  Broilers,  200, 
$5.00.  Leghorn  pullets  $18.  Diamond  Chickery, 

Newfield,  New  Jersey. _ 

DARK  CORNISH,  Broad  Breasted,  heavy 
boned  stock,  eggs.  Roy  Patton,  Paradise.  Pa. 
BOB-WHITE  quail  eggs  from  hens  weighing 
seven  to  nine  ounces,  $15  per  thousand. 
Color  photos  of  champions.  Stone  Mountain 
Quail  Farm,  Box  L,  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia. 

PEAFOWL 


GENESEE  COUNTRY  farms  and  village 

property.  Picturesque  countryside,  fertile 
fields,  pleasant  villages.  Write  E.  C.  Moudy, 
Realtor,  care  E.  C.  New,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


225  ACRE  creek  valley  farm.  127  acres  tillable, 

68  pasture,  30  woods,  barn  42  by  118,  50  ties, 
buckets,  attached  milk  house,  12-can  cooler, 
silo,  18-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  spring 
water  gravity  fed,  65  head  stock,  43  milkers, 
complete  line  machinery;  $42,000.  All  buildings 
in  excellent  condition.  C.  Marnell,  Broker, 
Telephone  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Lowell  3-7988. 


375  ACRE  stock  farm.  Gem!  Colonial  home, 

big  barns,  etc.,  $25,500.  Village  store  equip¬ 
ped  with  house,  $12,500.  Farms,  homes,  busi- 
nesses-Wants.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill, 
“Eastern”  N.  Y.  


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Abandoned  farm.  East  Durham 

area.  Reasonable.  Gallagher,  368  Kenwood 
Ave . ,  Delmar,  New  York. _ (N,  Y.-66) 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  y7!  $15  week;  $50 

month.  BOX  1711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farmers  to  board  selected  city 

vacationers.  Free  literature.  Farm  Vacations, 
Inc.,  R.  D.,  Jessup,  Maryland.  (Home  of  One- 
Spot  Flea  Killer.) _ _____ 

FARM  BOARD  $35  weekly.  Improvements. 

Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. 

BOARDING:  Pocono  Mts.,  quiet  farm  hotel, 

private  bath,  home  cooking,  baking,  cozy  and 
very  clean.  Write:  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz,  Star 
Route,  Jim  Thorpe,  Carbon  County,  Penna. 

GOOD  home  and  board  for  elderly  retired 

man.  Private  family.  BOX  1913,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARM:  Pleasant,  clean,  quiet, 

good  home  cooked  and  baked  food.  Miss 
Agnes  Jones,  LeRaysville,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 
Telephone  4367. _ 

BOARDING:  Quiet  country  inn  in  the  Berk¬ 

shire  Mountains.  Home  cooking,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  fishing,  swimming.  Folders  on  re- 
quest,  Hill-Top-Rest,  So.  Worthington,  Mass. 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent  food, 
reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  New 
York, 


PEACOCKS,  PEAHENS:  Blue,  White,  Black 
shouldered  1958  pairs  $30;  1957  pairs  $45; 

1956  pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to  September,  lots  of 
12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid.  A.  H.  Cham- 
bers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

GUINEAS 

WHITE  African  and  Pearl  Keets,  available 

June  15th  to  November;  10  to  24.  35  cents 
each;  25  to  99,  32  cents  each;  100  or  more  28 
cents  each.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ideal 

Poultry  Farm,  Selbyville,  Delaware. _ _ 

WHITE,  lavender,  purple,  blue  guinea  eggs, 
mixed  20  cents  each,  prepaid.  Kingwood, 
Route  4,  Box  285,  Tallahassee,  Florida. _ _ 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $i.ou 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ _ _ _ 

SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00 — Graded. 

Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order. 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio.  , 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 

for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey.  - 

FOR  SALE:  New  Certified  blight  and  scab  re¬ 
sistant  seed  potatoes,  Plymouth,  Merrimac, 
Huron,  Saco  and  Kennebec.  Also  Certified 
Katahdins.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  N. 
SWEET  Potato  Plants:  Improved  Porto  Ricos, 
Nancy  Hall,  All  Gold,  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Redgold  and  Velvet  Red:  200,  $1.50;  500,  $2-50, 
1000,  $4,00.  Thrift  Plant  Farm.  Gleason.  Tenn. 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Long  Reds,  Red  Jackets, 
Rutgers,  Glamours  in  truck  load  lots  only, 
beginning  May  25th.  Fresh  pulled,  stocky 
plants.  C.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Pines,  spruces,  firs — Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Plan  now  fqr  rau 
planting.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price  list  ana 
planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  Z81-k. 
Rimersburg,  Penna.  _ _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Bunch,  Fortorico, 
Golden  Nancy  Hall,  Goldrush,  Allgold,  CoP- 
perskin  or  Pink  Portoncan,  postpaid:  200,  $i.<o. 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Large  plants 
carefully  selected.  Moss  packed.  High  Yieiu 
Plant  Company,  McKenzie,  Tennessee^  ^  _g6) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


PLANTS:  Grown  from  best  certified  seed. 

State  inspected.  Tomatoes:  Rutgers,  Mar- 
globe,  Stokesdale,  Chesapeake.  Cabbage: 
Wakefields,  Flat  and  Round  Dutch,  Penn 
State  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Savoy,  Collards.  Broccoli.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Brussel  Sprouts.  Potatoes:  Porto  Rico, 
Cuban  Yams,  100,  $1.50;  300,  $3.25;  500,  $4.00; 
1000,  $5.50  postpaid.  Tomatoes  $3.00,  1000.  Cab¬ 
bage  $2  00,  1000.  Express  collect.  Moss  packed. 
V.  C.  Lankford,  Co.,  Box  267,  Franklin,  Vir- 
ginia.  Telephone:  LO  2-7145, _ _ 

MILLION  Fieldgrown  Vegetable  Plants.  Cab¬ 
bage:  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Oakview  Ball- 
head,  Danish  Balhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch. 
Onion:  Prizetaker,  Yellow  or  White  Sweet 
Spanish.  Broccoli;  Brussell  Sprouts:  100,  $1.50; 
300,  $3.00;  500,$4.00;  1000,  $5.50  postpaid;  ex¬ 

press  collect,  $2.50,  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
100,  $1.50;  500,  $4.50;  1000,  $7.00  postpaid;  ex¬ 
press  collect  1,000,  $5.00.  Tomato  grown  from 
certified  seed  and  Virginia  State  inspected. 
Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  Garden  State  and  Long- 
red:  300,  $3.00;  500,  $4.50;  1000,  $6.00  postpaid; 
express  collect:  1000,  $3.00.  Fireball:  100,  $1.75; 
500,  $5.00;  1000,  $7.00  postpaid;  express  collect, 
5.00,  1000.  Potato,  Porto  Rico:  300,  $3.00;  500, 
4.00;  1000,  $6.00  postpaid;  express  collect  $4.00, 
1000.  Pepper:  Yolo  Wonder.  California  Wonder, 
Bunch  Potato:  100,  $1.75;  300,  $3.50;  500,  $4.50; 
1000,  $7.00  postpaid;  express  collect  $6.00,  1000. 
All  plants  grown  from  best  seed  obtainable. 
Moss  packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can 
load  trucks  at  Farm.  Joyner’s  Plant  Farm, 
Sedley  Road,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Telephone: 
Logan  2-4540. _ 

AFRICAN  Violet  Plants,  rooted  leaves,  latest 
varieties.  Unbelievable  prices.  Listing  dime. 
Easterbrook  Greenhouses,  Dept.  N  Y.,  Butler, 
Ohio. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Allgold,  Regular  Porto  Rican,  Nancy  Hall, 
New  Superior,  Copperskin,  Goldrush,  Yellow 
Jersey’s.  Jerseys  limited,  state  second  choice. 
Moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid:  200,  $1.75;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.25;  1000,  $5.50. 
Kelley  Seed  and  Plant  Farm,  McKenzie, 
Tennessee. _ (N.  Y.-66) 

MILLION  Fieldgrown  Vegetable  Plants  Ready: 

Cabbage — Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch,  Penn 
State  Ballhead  and  Wakefields.  Onions:  Sweet 
Spanish  and  Bermuda.  Lettuce:  Great  Lakes, 
300,  $2.75;  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Ex¬ 

press  charges  collect  $2.50,1000.  Virginia  State 
inspected  tomato  plants  grown  from  best 
seed  sprayed  against  disease.  Rutgers,  Mar- 
globe,  Stokesdale  and  Valiant:  300,  $2.75;  500, 
$4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Stokescross  No.  4 

and  No.  6:  100, $2. 00;  300, $4. 50;  500,  $6.00;  1000, 
$10  prepaid.  Express  $7.50,  1000.  Sweet  Pepper: 
California  and  Yolo  Wonder.  Sweet  Potato: 
Cuban  Yam,  Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall. 

Cauliflower:  100,  $1.50;  300,  $3.50;  500,  $4.50; 

1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $5.00,  1000. 
Bunch  Porto  Rico  Potato:  300,  $5.00;  500,  $7.00; 
1000,  $10  prepaid.  Buy  the  best  for  good  crops. 
36  years  growing  quality  plants.  We  can  load 
your  truck  here  at  the  Farm.  Harvey  Lank- 
ford,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Telephone  LO  2-7013. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

CHOICE  HAY:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 

telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

_ _ _ _ (N.  Y.-67-60) 

BEET  PULP  carlots.  Arrival  draft.  John 
Schroeder,  Norwood,  Mass.  Feed  Broker 
since  1920.  (N.  Y.-718) 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

’’Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


SEEDS 


EMPIRE  TREFOIL  guaranteed  seed  direct  from 
certified  grower  60  cents  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  Minimum  order  20  pounds.  Willett 
House  Farm,  Route  3,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept,  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  an  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

baby  wear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny -Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE:  Wallpaper  catalog,  1959-60  edition. 

Smart  new  colors  and  designs.  Save  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  We  pay  postage.  Penn  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Dept.  R,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  25.  California. 


EARN  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write.  Lee¬ 
way,  Mountain  View,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma. 


SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ 

LADIES:  Fully  immersible  Chef  Master  auto- 
matic  electric  fry  pan  with  removable  U-L 
approved  dial-lite  control.  Cooks  entire  meal, 
includes  free  recipe  book,  retails  for  $19  95 
Your  cash  price  $9.95.  Send  50  cents  extra 
for  postage.  No  C.O.D.  to  H.  Wolfe  Sales 
Company,  112  Chestnut  St.,  Westfield,  New 
York,  _ (N,  Y.-66) 

DRESSMAKERS :  Let  us  cover  buckles,  belts 

and  buttons  to  match  that  new  dress.  Free 
folder.  Covered  Belt  Service,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

FREE  Gift  Catalogue  containing  variety  of 

unusual  gifts  and  imports  for  all  ages.  The 
Highroad,  Dept.  R-4,  Box  685,  Los  Gatos, 
California.  _ 

MAKE  big  easy  profits,  making  everlasting 

plastic  flowers,  plants  at  home  in  spare  time! 
Easy  to  make,  easier  to  sell!  Free  samples, 
details.  Lady  Carol,  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY,  Box 
8605,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. _ 

HAND  MADE  hanging  baskets  with  sphagmum 

moss,  ready  for  your  favorite  plants.  $1.50 
postpaid.  Jessye’s,  10  Beach  St.,  Millbury, 
Massachusetts. _ 

IMPORTED  from  India:  Black  velvet,  zari 

embroidered  evening  bag  5x7-in.,  hand  made, 
$5.50  P.  P.  Refundable.  S.  Bashista,  15  Grant 
St.,  Westfield,  Mass.  _ 

FREE:  “Special  10  day  offer’’  to  women1 
Nylon  stockings.  Write:  Varsity,  10  Hobson 
St.,  Newark  12,  New  Jersey. 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors,  1  \'4  lbs., 
$1.00;  3‘/4  lbs.  $2.00.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R, 
Manchester,  Springfield  8.  Mass. 


DEALERS  MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap.  Save 
75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fai'go,  North  Da¬ 
kota^ _ 

PAINT  SPRAYER:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  III. 
GARDEN  Rotary  Tillers:  $119.  Four  hp.  special 
also  4  hp.  garden  tractors,  $119.  Universal 
Mfg,,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind, 

200.000  bolts  and  nuts  Government  surplus.  All 
sizes  can  be  purchased.  Ask  for  prices  on 
different  sizes.  65%  off  list.  All  new.  200  bolts 
with  nuts  in  sizes  ranging  from  %  to  V2  di¬ 
ameter  and  7/a  to  4  -in.  long.  All  for  $3.50 
freight  prepaid.  List  price  value  worth  $8.75. 
Check,  cash  or  money  order.  Montague  Supply, 
R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

BALED  Hay  Conveyors:  Less  motor.  We  pay 
freight,  18-ft.  size  $94;  22-ft.  $106.80;  26-ft. 
$123.50.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Harbor 
Industries,  Box  751,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna. 

ROTARY  TILLERS:  Farm  tractor  size.  New 

Government  surplus  at  one-third  cost.  Free 
bargain  list.  Contractors  Surplus  Company,  111 
State  Road,  Williamstown,  Mass. _ 

60  USED  BALERS:  IHC,  AC,  John  Deere,  Mo- 

line,  Roanake,  Turner,  New  Idea,  all  models 
New  Hollands.  No.  33  New  Holland  crop  chop¬ 
per.  10  used  field  choppers,  50  used  combines. 
75  used  tractors,  20  crawlers  with  loaders, 
dozers,  wrenches  or  bare  tractors.  We  deliver. 
Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


BELT  SANDER  easily  made.  6x48,  with  end 
and  side  fences.  Plans  $1.00.  Refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Stock  or  parts  can  be  furnished. 
O,  Gipple,  121-R  School  St.,  Buffalo  13,  N,  Y. 

SEAMAN  6-foot  powered  tiller;  also  4-foot 

PTO  tiller.  Good  condition.  R.  H.  Hueben- 
thal.  Route  3,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 


KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers  $5.50 
each:  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives 
$6.75  each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.00.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Knives,  P.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson, 
Indiana. 


ROTARY  lawnmower  replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10  cents.  Ell- 
wanger.  Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


HAVE  several  new  Massey-Harris  forage 
blowers  on  hand,  complete  with  pipe,  pul¬ 
leys  and  tires.  Perfect  condition.  Always 
stored  inside.  Sold  new  for  $550,  will  sell  now 
for  $200  on  first  come  first  served  basis. 
Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  Farm  Machinery 
Department,  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  (N.  Y.-620) 


FOR  Sale:  Two  12- A  straight-thru  John  Deere 
combines.  Used  very  little.  Excellent  con- 
dition.  $975  each.  Featherland  Farms,  Inc., 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


90m'!5'EW  and  USED  balers,  automatic  $250  up 
Three  New  Holland  66  with  motor.  AC  Rote 
Ba]ers,  IHC  45  T  and  50  T.  John  Deere,  Moline 
and  New  Holland  wire  ties  very  reasonable 
hJ  used  field  harvesters  all  type  heads.  Johr 
Deere  filled  only  one  silo,  $995.  65  new  and  usee 
combines,  priced  $150  up;  good  selection  sell 
propelled  combines.  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York. 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  owr 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  drj 
gT?e,?  shayings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Cal 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co..  Inc. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point:  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
phone  FOrest  5-7755. _ 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine,  trailei 
loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust  Supply 
Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone:  AT  3-9240 
_ _ _ (N.  Y.-815] 

CHEAN  well-rotted  sawdust,  15  cents  bushel 
$6.00  cord.  Easily  accessible  on  Route  11 
Bring  containers,  shovel,  carry  your  own 
Londonderry,  Vermont.  Phone:  Valley 
4-5228).  (N.  Y._620) 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Five  foo 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  1 
each  at  yard.  Pressure  treated  Souther) 
Tn,^w«0leS  ,f<?r  P.ole  barns.  Rustic  fencing 
T™cki?ad  deliveries.  Murray  Snell,  North 
east  Townlme  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York 
Telephone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed  Sunday. 


SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build- 
ing  Center  of  New  England). _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build  any- 

thing  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econo¬ 
mically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price  list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England-N.  Y.  dis¬ 
tributor.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 
_ _ _ (N.  Y.-TF). 

BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES  Increase  Seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalogue. 
Walter  T.  Kelley  Company,  Dept.  R,  Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


ATTENTION  farm  equipment  dealers  and  con¬ 
tractors!  Lucrative  areas  in  New  York 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  are  open  for 
dealerships  of  Girton  Barn  Equipment.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  E.  Deaner,  Girton  Mfg.  Company, 
Millville,  Penna. 


SILOS 


SILOS:  Fair  prices,  prompt  service.  Write 

Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-718) 

MECHANICAL  feeding  will  save  you  time 

and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and 
plans.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  service, 
the  proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle 
m  a  matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen 
and  Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG:  The  most  com¬ 
plete  dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand 
items.  Practically  everything  but  the  cow 
Catalog  No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy 
Farmers,  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10, 
New  York.  (N  y  -74) 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and  live 
stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultura 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  neares 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  di 
rect  to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England 
Dept.  R,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  for  free  catalogui 
and  vaccinating  chart.  Discounts  available  01 
quantity  orders.  "Serving  the  Entire  North 
eastern  United  States.”  (tf 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  at  wholesale  for  al 
livestock  and  poultry  producers.  Write  fo 
catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum  Company 
1727  Harden  St.,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


D/lin  X  1V1IL1N  , 
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Bmgman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask  you 
feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-l1; 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bingma; 
Laboratories,  Caldwell,  Ohio.  (N  Y  -1219 


BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 


KILL  submersed  water  weeds  which  foul  up 

motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
choke  irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpo- 
ration.  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 

Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
cattle  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36-RN, 
Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 


SPRAYERS 


PAINT  SPRAYERS:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  Free  folder. 
IMSCO,  1829  S,  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 


SOIL  TESTING 


FARMERS-GARDENERS:  Our  soil  testing  ser¬ 
vice  will  mean  extra  profits  for  you.  Write 
Northeastern  Soil  Service,  P.  O.  Box  230, 
Stockton  Springs,  Maine. _ (N.  Y.-66) 


FERTILIZERS 


MEN  in  Agriculture.  Learn  the  truth.  Get  the 
facts  on  Ruhm’s  Phosphate  Rock.  Finest 
ground,  quicker  acting,  long  lasting.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  request.  Beatram  Webster,  N.  E.  States 
District  Rep.  Ruhm  Phosphate  &  Chemical  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  384,  Littleton,  Mass. 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line  was 
purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc. 
of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacemnet  parts  for 
orchard  and  row  crop  spraying  equipment 
manufactured  by  former  owners  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Price  lists  and  catalogues  may  be  had 
upon  request.  Field  Force  Equipment  Co., 
Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc.  P.  O. 
Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


BOOTS:  Handmade  Western  styles.  Free  cata- 

log.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R,  El  Paso, 
Texas. _ 

SADDLES:  All  types,  plus  equipment  and 
western  wear.  Send  10  cents  for  48  page 
catalogue.  Also  dealers  wanted.  H.  R.  Miller 
Saddle  Company,  5904  Prospect,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 


all  bORTS  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 

USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 

ORDER  BLANK - 


Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey -Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


Please  Insert  my  ad  In 
□  Both  Editions. 


Issuei  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- Delmarva  Edition. 


Name 


Address 


.City  or  Town 


State 
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FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save-buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  9, 
Michigan. _ _ _ ! _ _ 

WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the 

blanket  mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  com¬ 
fort  batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippens- 

burg,  Pennsylvania. _ . 

HOMEWORKERS :  Earn  money  sewing  precut 
ties  for  us.  We  supply  materials:  instruc¬ 
tions.  No  selling!  Home-Sewing,  Inc.,  Dept. 
34,  Box  2107.  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 


KIGHT  Beautiful  Aprons:  Assorted  colors, 
only  $1.00.  Guaranaeed  to  be  worth  $4.00  or 
your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 

Ave.,  Kingston  50,  New  York, _ _ _ . 

FOUR  Aprons  and  Eight  Potholders,  assorted 
colors,  only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth 
$4.00  or  your  money  back.  Wm.  Rice,  87 
Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  70,  New  York. 
CROCHETED  Eastern  Star  handkerchief  $1.00; 

baby  sets  $3.00.  Ada  Yager,  R.  D.  3,  Oneonta, 
New  York. _ _ _ — — 

RUBBER  FLOWERS:  Different  varieties,  25c. 

Ynd  up.  Write  for  details  and  color  samples. 
Annabelle’s  Hobby  House,  U.  S.  23,  Nortn, 
Pinconning,  Michigan. _ 

_ FILM  DEVELOPING _ 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents’,  12,  45 

cents:  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 

Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa, _ . 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 
8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 
exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality,  fast 

service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents, 
12-40  cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  fr°to  your 
Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives  $2.00,  12-$3.00. 

Superior  quality  processing.  Young  Photo 
Service.  43-C.  Schenectady  1,  New  York  _glg) 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2t/2x31/2— yel- 
vet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snapshot  or 
negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept.  12-W, 

Weatherford,  Oklahoma.  _ _ _ - 

MONEY  BACK  guarantee  at  25%  savings.  Your 
color  or  black  and  white  films  processed  as 
you  like  them  or  we  refund  your  ™"ey-  E'S“ 
exposure  color  roll  and  prints  $2.50,  12  ex 

posure  color  roll  and  prints  $3.50.  Send  for 
free  mailer  today.  Crystal  Color  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  2727,  Cleveland  11,  Ohio.  _ , 

COLORSL1DES 


WINTER  and  Summer  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Crater  Lake  Tetons  or  Yosemite.  Sixteen 
colorslides  each  set  $2.00.  All  four  sets 
Eddings,  8-RN  Roberts,  Corning,  New  York. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs :  Baked  en- 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N,  Y.  Dept.  K. 
STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  Piles. 

psoriasis,  eczema.  Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 

Lisbon  Falls,  Maine.  _ _ _ _ — . 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 

Ridee.  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

PLASTIC  SILO  CAPS.  .  Black  Polyethylene 
36  for  12  ft.  silo  diameter,  14  ft.  $b.au, 
16  to  18  ft.  $9.60,  20  to  22  ft.  $13.54  We  pay 
postage,  send  check  or  money  order.  Harbor 

Industries,  Box  751,  Beaver  Falls.  Penna. _ 

CESSPOOLS.  septic  tanks,  clogged  drains 
cleaned,  deodorized  without  pumping.  Sur- 
solvent  reduces  solids  in  cesspools,  etc.  Opens 
clogged  drains  and  overflows.  Reclaims  sys¬ 
tems  to  a  condition  approaching  newness.  Pro¬ 
tect  vour  family’s  health.  Free  descriptive 
literature.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  AUston 

34,  Massachusetts. _ — 

NOW-  Electric  Plastic  Laminating  Kit.  For 
pleasure  profit.  Burr  Laminating,  330  East 

Center,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. _ _ _ . 

BARGAIN:  Soft  pliable  sueded  deerskin,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  tractor  and  truck  driving,  All¬ 
purpose  gloves  $1.25  paid.  Sizes:  small,  medi¬ 
um?*  large  and  extra  large.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Alvord  Glove  Company,  Dept.  RN,  May- 

field,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

DOUBLE  Edge  Razor  Blades  99  cents  per  100; 
$2.75  for  300.  Gryders,  Box  187,  Barberton, 

Ohio. _ _ _ _ _ ; — 

GENERAL  Merchandising  Catalog:  Honest  dis¬ 
counts.  25  cents  handling  charge.  Farson 

Box  1027-B,  Sunnyvale,  California. _ 

CALENDAR  WATCH,  mens  chrome,  17  jewels, 
magnified  date  aperature.  Shipped  direct 
from  factory,  allow  three  weeks  for  delivery. 
Send  $12.75  cash,  check  or  money  order  to  L. 
Clausen,  Enterprises,  19  Kimberly  Avenue, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Ask  for  free  watch  catalog. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  _ _ _ 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

GAME  BIRD  breeders  and  pheasant  gazette. 

Explains  breeding,  hatching,  rearing,  sell¬ 
ing.  Pictorial  monthly,  best  bird  magazine. 
$3  00  year.  1328  Allen  Park,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  _ _ _ _ _ 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 

book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. 


INTERESTING  and  HELPFUL  magazine  for 

older  folks.  Sample  copy  10  cents.  The  Age 
Outlook,  1015  W.  Liberty  St..  Rome,  N.  Y. 


MERCHANT  Marine  Opportunites.  Learn  the 
facts!  Folio  “Career  in  Merchant  Marine  for 
Beginners’’  written  by  Ship’s  Captain,  $2.00 
each  Free  circular.  Dunnell’s,  67-49A  223rd 
Place,  Bayside  64,  New  York. 


“HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”:  A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1645,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  neces¬ 
sary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free  book¬ 
let.  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of  Nursing. 
Room  44-E-69,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


STAMPS 


GENERAL  STORE,  busy  Pennsylvania  village, 
Bradford  County,  near  Sayre;  2-family  house 
with  large  store  attached,  many  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  good  business.  Wertz  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

NURSING  HOME:  36  beds  doing  business  for 
10  years.  Everything  stays  ready  to  take 
over,  the  new  owner  in  business  the  day  the 
papers  are  signed.  Plenty  room  for  expansion. 
$52,000,  one-half  cash,  balance  terms.  Aged 
and  health  selling  reason.  E.  J.  Knox,  Salem, 


LARGE  U.  S.  Commemorative  on  paper  $4.75 
per  pound.  U.  S.  Hi  Values  $1.75  per  pound. 
U.  S.  Regular  mix  25  cents  per  pound.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteeed.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston  83,  New  York. 


MONICA  nudes  25  cents.  Approvals.  Noel  Gay 
Stamps,  Box  31,  Brooklyn  7,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 


EARN  GOOD  MONEY  preparing,  mailing  our 
circulars.  Cash  commissions  in  advance  on 
completed  returns.  Islandart,  Dept.  N,  Severna 
Park,  Maryland. 


COUNTRY  gas  station  vicinity  Port  Jefferson, 
Long  Island.  Plot  117x165  ft.  includes  five 
room  bungalow  with  oil  burner,  bath,  etc. 
Four  room  summer  rental  and  large  garage 
shed.  Price  $32,000.  Cash  $12,000.  Owner,  Box 
86,  Manhasset,  New  York.  Phone:  RE  9-1660 
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GREENHOUSE:  Long  established,  3,000  feet 
glass  storage  building,  small  dwelling;  $16,500. 
George  Collester,  Springfield  9,  Massachusetts. 

21  ROOM  village  hotel.  Completely  furnished 
and  equipped.  Everything  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines.  Ill¬ 
ness  causes  sale.  Price  $27,000.  Terms.  Full  de¬ 
tails  and  photo  on  request.  Sharon  Valley 
Realty,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York.  Phone: 
Cherry  Valley  5486. 

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round,  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  free  book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

FRUIT  vegetable  market  and  grocery  store  on 

main  road  to  Albany.  Excellent  business. 
Terms  arranged.  $15,800.  W.  W.  Bates  Agency, 
Sidney,  N.  Y.  <N.  Y.-66) 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 

RUBBER  STAMP:  Three  lines  80  cents, 
Gothic,  Script,  or  Stymie  type.  Details  free. 
Harold  Peterson.  R.  6,  Box  178,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

1000  NAME  and  ADDRESS  labels  in  plastic 
box  $1.00;  3,000  for  $2.00.  Perk’s,  Essex,  Mass. 

150  PERSONALIZED  letterheads,  Wzx5\'z.  100 

envelopes,  neatly  printed  in  rich  blue  ink 
on  Hammermill  Bond;  choice  of  white,  pale 
blue  or  grey,  $2.95  postpaid.  Truitt’s  Printing, 
12446  N.  E.  6th  Court,  North  Miami,  Florida. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  gallon 

$6.50;  Vz  gallon  $3.50.  Soft  sugar  five  pounds 
$6.00.  Hard  sugar  $1.25  pound,  prepaid  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St..  Annapolis,  Md.  (N.Y.-TF) 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 

WANTED:  Gold  coins,  old  letters,  stamp  col¬ 
lections,  gold  cufflinks,  jewelry.  Jack  Leese, 
Box  R  1520,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  _  ginseng,  May 
apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 
Hide  Company.  54th  year.  Lancaster,  Penna. 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

ANY  OLD  CAR  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 
Stiles,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 

Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Poland  4-3605.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 

est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  (N-  Y.-919) 

TIMBER  WANTED:  Oak,  poplar  hard  maple, 

standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our 
mill.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Lakeland  8-2988.  (N.  Y.-74) 

WANTED:  Antique  pistols,  revolvers,  large 

cannon.  Derry  Trading  Post,  Rt.  28,  RFD  1, 
Derrv,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-66) 

WANTED  to  buy  healthy  litters  of  puppies 
and  kittens  for  resale.  Describe  fully  in  first 
letter.  W.  Bonsai,  Peekskill,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Mormon  correspondence  and  letters 
written  prior  to  1865.  Paul  Berner.  391 
Braeside  Ave,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

(N.  Y.-74) 

WANTED:  Christmas  tree  wooded  area.  Send 

full  details  and  lowest  price  to  BOX  1922 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-66) 

HI-POWER  shot  gun,  old  guns,  coins.  C.  A. 

McMillen,  Box  446,  Clearfield,  Penna. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 

any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through  your 
bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT:  Wanted  for  Deere  Model 

H  tractor,  mounted  hydraulic  corn  planter, 
disc,  snowplow  and  other  attachments.  H. 
Buffington,  Jr.,  Lexington  &  Cowpath  Rds., 
Hatfield,  Penna. 

ADVERTISING  watch  fobs.  John  S.  Martin 

R.  1,  Bareville,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-66) 

WANTED  To  Buy:  Lowery  Organo  attachment 

for  piano-player  pianos  in  fair  condition, 
Ampico  piano  rolls,  player  organ  and  rolls. 
Coin  operated  pianos,  gum  and  candy  ma¬ 
chines,  or  what  have  you?  Old  Calliope 
general  store,  fixtures  and  items,  Circa  1865  to 
1900,  signs,  lamps,  barber  shop, toys,  music 
shop,  drug,  candy  shop,  animated  displays. 
Please  send  full  information,  prices,  pictures 
if  possible  in  reply  to:  F.  R.  P.,  Box  188,  West- 
boro,  Massachusetts. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro¬ 

tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 

FISH 

FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 

AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 

LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 

can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press,  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ATTENTION  organic  farmers:  Used  Wandel 
Agromat,  used  tractors,  equipment.  Wright 
and  chain  saws.  Artherhoit  Bros.,  Transfer, 
Pennsylvania. 

ONE  new  model  80  New  Holland  wire  tie 
baler;  never  used,  paint  very  very  good. 
$1,675.  One  Allis  Chalmers  Roto  Baler,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  $550.  Innerst  Auto  Compay, 
Jacobus,  Penna.  Telephone  York  4-5490, _ _ 

CASE  Corn  Picker  and  Sheller  motor  and 

starter,  used  four  years,  cost  over  $3,000; 
sell  for  $750.  Portable  crop  dryer  with  five  hp. 
electric  motor;  cost  over  $2,000  sell  for  $750. 
Don  Howard,  Central  Bridge,  New  York. 


SURPLUS  GENERATOR,  25,000  watt,  115  volt, 
60  cycle,  AC,  one  phase,  Le  Roi  engine;  5,000 
lbs.  Price  $995.  Richard  Roeckle,  Middle  Grove, 
New  York, _ 

BEAN  Fruit  Sprayer:  400  gallon  four  cylinder 
Wisconsin  engine  operates  from  tractor  seat 
with  oscillating  booms,  good  condition,  $475. 
Dickson-Zibell.  Montvale,  New  Jersey.  Tele¬ 
phone  Park  Ridge  6-0484. 


TWO  Columbia  28,000  aluminum  tanks  knocked 
down  in  sections.  Ideal  for  irrigation.  Call 
or  write  for  information.  Bratt  &  Doxey  Fuel 
&  Supply  Company,  86  Madison  Ave.,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

ONE  used  flake  ice  machine.  York,  1800  lbs. 

per  day,  complete  with  two  horsepower 
motor  and  controls,  water  cooled.  Garelick 
Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Buckeye  field  tile  ditchers  model 
302  in  excellent  condition  and  model  301  in 
good  sound  condition.  Fred  Glamm,  2751  No. 
41st  St.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. _ 

SAWMILLS:  New  and  used.  Conventional  and 
air  dog  carriages.  Mechanical  and  hydraulic 
feeds,  log  turners.  Stop  and  Loders.  Repairs 
and  supplies.  Fence  making  machinery.  W.  G. 
Runkles’  Machinery  Company,  185  Oakland 
St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES  c 

EARN  4%  per  annum  in  institutions  insured 
by  U.  S.  Govt.  Agency.  Ask  for  free  book¬ 
let  “RN’’  and  list  of  institutions  now  paying  I 
4%  compounded  quarterly.  No  charge  for  our 
services.  Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Broadway,  New  C 
York  6,  N.  Y.  Established  1940. 

I 

GAMES  r 

STOCK  MARKET:  New  game  for  two  or  more 
players.  Buy  low,  sell  high.  Collect  divi-  ' 
dends.  Hours  of  fun,  $3.00  postpaid,  refunded 
if  not  delighted.  Schmid  Game  Company,  767  <■ 

Van  Buren,  St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota.  ^ 

TRAVEL  t 

MEXICO  is  wonderful  in  Summer.  Join  our 
19-day  Grand  Circle  8,000  mile  escorted 
tour  that  leaves  Buffalo  July  20th.  By  bus  , 
and  airplane.  Includes  Cuba  and  Yucatan. 
Definitely  the  Best  Mexican  Tour.  Only  $299.90 
plus  tax.  Send  for  free  leaflet:  Shanly  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.,  528-R  Blue  Cross  Bldg., 
Buffalo  2,  New  York. 

TRAIL  RIDE 

ADVENTURE  ON  HORSEBACK!  4-day  Silver 
Spurs  Trail  Ride  through  Pennsylvania 
mountains.  Men,  women,  boys,  girls.  August 
12-15.  11th  year.  Free  folder.  Campbell,  New 
Milford,  Penna. 

SILVER  FOX 

PAIR  of  beautiful  pet  silver  fox  $30.  Valued 

at  $200.  Will  not  ship.  M.  Rowell,  Box  751, 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-66) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL’’:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

DON’T  Feed  Sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail.  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 

M.  F.  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 

ANCIENT  arrowhead,  spearhead,  and  grooved 
tomahawk,  all  for  $5.00.  List  free.  Lear’s, 
Glenwood,  Arkansas. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialities,  Tunbridge.  Ver¬ 
mont. 

WRITE  SONGPOEMS  for  profit  or  hobby. 

Start  without  experience.  We  set  music  to 
your  poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All 
subjects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt 
free  examination  and  details.  Crown  Music 
Company,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New 
York  1.  N.  Y. 

PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops:  Cheese-cloth 

100  yards  by  48-in,  convenient  10  yard 
lengths,  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  Box  356-F,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

DEER  WOODCARVINGS:  $2.00  brings  sample 
and  catalog.  Drewco  Imports,  Narberth,  Pa. 

EXPERT  PIANO  TUNING  and  repairing.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Free  estimates.  Write:  Inter¬ 
state  Piano  Service,  1002  South  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  7,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-66) 

CIGARETTES:  Make  20  plain  or  filtertip  for 
nine  cents.  Factory-fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro.  Kentucky. 

LEARN  Christmas  Lycopodium  and  sparkled 
cone  wreath  flocking.  Samples  25  cents. 
Lycopodium  Foundation,  St.  Paul  13,  Minn. 

PERSONAL  pocket  rubber  stamp  from  Florida. 

Three  lines  large  clear  type  $1.00.  A.  A. 
Rubber  Stamp,  12446  N.  E.  6  Court,  Miami  61, 
Florida. 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 
only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 

PICKLES,  Quick  Polish  dills.  No  waiting. 

Ready  three  days.  Guaranteed  recipe  25  cents 
coin.  Shiek,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Climax,  N.  Y. 

FLYING  squirrels,  beautiful  pets.  Literature. 

prices  and  pictures  10  cents.  Greesons,  905 
North  Monroe  St.,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

$1.00  CHOICE:  Eight  fair  arrowheads,  three 
warpoints,  two  birdspoints,  two  awls,  three 
flint  tools,  three  netsinkers,  flint  hatchethead. 
Palmer,  435  Washington  Road,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

WARNING  Church  Members:  Churches  being 
closed,  sold,  destroyed  for  lack  of  funds.  We 
are  a  Christian  group.  We  will  help  you. 
Nothing  to  sell.  Send  ministers  name  and 
address.  Your  name  and  address  free  informa- 
tion.  Church  Assistance  Group,  Geneva,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

CHINCHILLAS  equipment,  reasonable.  Write, 
Swihart,  824  Newark  St.,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

We  have  a  painting  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worth  quite  a  bit  of 
money,  but  how  do  we  go  about  find¬ 
ing  out?  We  also  have  two  gold 
watches,  which  we  are  told  should 
be  collectors’  items.  How  would  we 
find  honest  buyers?  e.  r.  f. 

New  York 

If  a  painting  is  valuable,  someone 
at  an  art  museum  could  appraise  it. 
t  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
painter’s  name,  and  the  subject  in 
writing  when  inquiring  about  it. 
Copies  of  well-known  paintings  are 
rarely  of  value.  Old  gold  watches  are 
of  sentimental  value  to  many.  How- 


ittle  demand  for  them.  Gold  buyers 
iv  want  them  for  the  gold,  but 


POULTRY  processing  equipment  for  small 
plant.  Call  Saturday  or  Sunday.  George 
Scheufele,  Weston  Schoolhouse  Road,  Zare- 
phath.  New  Jersey.  Phone:  Elliot  6-1788. 


FREE  UNITED  CATALOG! 

SUMMER  1959  issue,  packed  with  new  bar 
gains  from  coast  to  coast!  Over  800  actual 
PHOTOGRAPHS!  Ranches,  farms,  retirement 
homes,  recreational  property,  businesses! 
Sent  FREE  on  request! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1304-NY  Consumers  Bldg.,  220  So.  State  St, 
Chicago  4,  IUinois 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  have  asked  your  advice  and 


pinion  if  you  know  anything 
jout  it.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  very  little  information 


Thank  you  for  all  the  information 
given  in  reply  to  my  letter.  There  is 


be  sold?  Kindly  give  me  all  angles 
l  disposal  of  gold  coins.  r.  m.  a. 
New  Jersey 

Collectors  always  seek  such  coins. 
Their  value  depends  on  their  condi¬ 
tion,  how  rare  they  are  and  how 
much  demand  there  is  for  them.  Cata¬ 
logues  issued  by  coin  dealers  list  the 
price  paid  for  such  coins.  If  they 
are  obsolete,  they  cannot  be  used  in 
change.  But  why  use  them  that  way 
if  they  are  worth  more  than  their 
face  values. 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  fbr  You? 

All  Savings  &  Loan  Associations  are  not 
alike.  If  you’d  like  to  know  which  can 
best  meet  your  needs,  write  today  for 
our  informative  16-page  Handbook  and 
Current  Recommended  List  of  Savings  & 
Loan  Associations  paying  up  to  4%. 
Our  20  years  of  experienced  advice  will 
help  you  select  the  right  Savings  &  Loan 
Account  (insured  up  to  $10,000  by  an 
agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government). 
Write  for  R-409. 

AMOTT.BAKER&  GOi 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


New  York  State  Drop  in  Connecticut 

Agriculture  Directors  Potato  Prices 


Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  turned  out  to  be  a  tough 
customer  last  month  for  northeastern 
poultry  and  egg  producers,  mostly 
from  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Connecticut.  They  tried  to  see  him 
when  in  town  to  ask  Congress  for 
action  to  lift  disaster-level  egg 
prices.  But  they  were  rebuffed. 

Mr.  Benson  did  ask  New  Jersey’s 
agriculture  chief  to  set  up  a  meeting 
for  him  with  heads  of  New  Jersey 
poultry  and  egg  groups,  and  this  was 
done.  But  the  action  wanted  from  Mr. 
Benson  was  stepped-up  buying  of 
poultry  and  eggs  for  the  school  lunch 
program  and  other  uses  in  order  to 
raise  prices.  Benson  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  unwilling  to  buy 
enough  to  make  much  difference. 

Congress  as  yet  shows  little  interest 
in  providing  for  controls  over  mar¬ 
ketings  of  poultry  and  eggs,  controls 
with  teeth  to  keep  market  supplies  in 
line  with  demand  at  reasonable 
prices. 

So  chalk  up  a  blank  all  around  for 
hard-pressed  producers  of  eggs  and 
poultry. 

***** 

Both  chambers  of  Congress  took 
tentative  steps  to  limit  price  support 
to  any  one  farm  or  farmer.  The 
House  put  it  at  $50,000,  the  Senate  at 
$35,000.  Backing  for  a  maximum  was 
surprisingly  strong;  it  stemmed  from 
recent  national  publicity  about  single 
price  support  loans  reaching  as  high 
as  a  million  dollars. 

Both  chambers  were  considering 
bills  which  would  permit  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers  to  raise 
as  much  as  they  wish,  providing  all 
of  such  wheat  is  used  for  feed  or 
seed  on  their  own  farms. 

The  Senate  bill  would  give  farm¬ 
ers  the  choice  of  cutting  acreages  20 
per  cent  and  getting  80  per  cent  of 
parity;  of  cutting  10  per  cent  and 
getting  75  per  cent  of  parity;  or  of 
planting  their  full  allotments  and 
getting  65  per  cent  of  parity  price 
support.  The  House  bill  would  have 
a  referendum  among  wheat  farmers 
to  choose  either  no  acreage  controls 
with  only  50  per  cent  of  parity,  or  a 
cut  of  25  per  cent  in  the  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment  with  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports.  Both 
bills  were  opposed  by  Secretary 
Benson. 

Hi  $  #  $  H: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
finally  gotten  around  to  warning 
about  a  “boom  and  bust”  in  cattle 


while  prices  are  holding  up  because 
breeding  stock  is  held  off  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,-  but  USDA  didn’t  want  to  say 
anything  about  it  while  Mr.  Benson 
was  telling  Congress  that  high  cattle 
prices  prove  that  farm  commodities 
not  supported  by  the  government  do 
the  best.  Now,  with  USDA  estimating 
an  increase  of  four  to  five  million  in 
the  national  cattle  herd  this  year 
alone,  it  appears  that  the  silence  had 
to  be  broken. 

USDA  predicts  a  sharp  cattle  price 
drop  for  the  eary  1960’s. 

Harry  Lando 


Henry  L.  Page  of  Eden,  Erie  Co., 
has  been  named  director  of  the  plant 
industry  division  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Myron  D.  Albro  of  Nichols, 
Tioga  Co.,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  division  of  food  control. 

Once  agricultural  agent  in  Oswego 
and  Erie  Counties,  Page  has  recently 
been  active  in  supervision  and  sales 
for  Producers-Canners  Cooperative, 
North  Collins,  and  a  commercial  can¬ 
nery  in  Western  New  York. 

Albro  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  and  re¬ 
cently  served  as  a  financial  clerk  of 
the  Assembly.  He  has  long  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  dairy  farming,  breeding  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle. 


Potato  growers  in  Connecticut  re¬ 
ceived  the  lowest  average  price  in 
18  years  for  their  1958  crop,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports.  The  average  price  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  season  just  ending  was  $1.10 
per  hundred  pounds  —  about  half 
of  $2.00  production  cost. 

The  price  for  the  1958  crop  com¬ 
pares  with  an  average  of  about  $3.00 
per  hundred  received  by  the  farmers 
for  1957  potatoes.  The  highest  aver¬ 
age  prices  in  recent  years  were  $3.78 
per  hundredweight  in  1952,  and  $3.68 
in  1951. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  recommended  a  three 
per  cent  cut  in  Connecticut  potato 
acreage  for  1959,  and  a  12  per  cent 
national  cut.  H.  K.  Street 


June  and  the  world  is  alive. 
Everywhere  you  look  the  annual 
miracle  of  rebirth  goes  on.  Trees 
sport  their  seasonal  coat  of 
green.  Flowers  play  in  the 
breeze.  Animals  and  crops  re¬ 
spond  to  a  farmer’s  care. 

The  signs  of  summer  remind 
the  countryman  of  the  living 
things  that  make  his  life  worth¬ 
while,  the  necessary  things  such 
as  telephones  that  help  make  it 
comfortable  and  productive. 

By  the  end  of  last  year, 
240,000  telephones  served  86 


- 


out  of  every  100  homes  in  the 
rural  areas  of  New  York  State. 
In  1958,  your  telephone  com-, 
pany  spent  $9  million  directly 
and  millions  more  indirectly  to 
improve  telephone  service 
for  New  York’s  farm  families. 

More  than  ever,  the  telephone 
is  becoming  as  much  a  part  of 
farm  life  as  crops  and  livestock. 
In  all  seasons— every  month  of 
the  year— your  telephone  contin¬ 
ues  to  serve  you.  One  more  rea¬ 
son  we  say  “few  things  serve  so 
very  well  yet  cost  so  very  little.” 


Board,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago, 
June  26 — The  14th  annual  Country 
Dance  Festival,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 

June  6,  1959 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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This  Tiny  German  Adding  Machine 
Adds  &  Subtracts  up  to  ONE  BILLION! 


******* 


MAGIC, 

rickohw 


Adds  1000  Times  Higher  Than 
Other  Packet  Adding  Machines! 


Fitted  Vinyl  wallet  Case<> 


NOT 4.98  NOT  3.98 


NEW 

1959 

Model 


Lightning  Clearing  Lever** 
Fast,  Smooth  Operation** 
Enduring  Steel  Mechanisms 


OVER  4,000,080  POCKET  ADDERS  USED  IN  FACTORIES, 
OFFICES,  HOMES,  ARMY,  NAVY  &  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL 

•  Checks  Personal  &  Business  Expenses  •  Checks  Children’s  Schoolwork 

•  Keeps  Golf,  Bridge  &  Canasta  Scores  •  Adds  Sales  Slips  &  Grocery  Tapes 


EXCLUSIVE 

MAGIC 

RECKONER 


Helps  Homeowners,  Professionals,  Businessmen,  Students,  Housewives 


I'T'S  HERE  at  last  from  Germany  —  the  new  1959  high  speed 
WIZARD  Calculator.  So  tiny !  Barely  larger  than  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  Yet  it’s  precision  made  with  enduring  Korium  Steel 
working  parts.  This  new,  high  speed  model  now  subtracts  and 
adds  up  to  ONE  BILLION  -  and  never,  but  never,  makes  a 
mistake !  And  now  —  for  the  first  time  ever  -  it  has  a  fitted 
MAGIC  RECKONER  for  multiplying  and  dividing  INSTANT¬ 
LY  -  without  paper  or  pencil.  Yet  this  complete,  high  speed 
calculating  system  can  now  be  yours  for  HALF  PRICE— only  1.9S 
—direct  from  importer  to  you !  Mail  the  coupon  below.  Sold  only 
by  mail,  only  by  Thoresen’s!  585  Water  St.,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

Just  Feed  it  Your  Number 
Problems  and  the  answer 
pops  up  —  automatically 

his  ' new  196*  high  speed  caleulator 


...»  ......  — - ■- -  is, so 

asy,  so  simple  to  use.  Ail  you  do  is  "feed'  it 
your  list  of  figures,  small  or  big.  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  correct  answer  pops  up  in  the  9 
tiny  windows  —  AUTOMATICALLY!  For 
multiplication  or  division  use  the  MULTI- 
RECKONER  and  get  lightning  fast  answers. 
For  instance,  you  divide  39  into  1872  —  you 
get  the  answer  in  less  than  2  seconds!  Or 
multiply  43  by  47  and  get  your  answer 
(2,021)  in  just  about  ONE  second.  No  other 
pocket  adding  machine  gives  you  this  won¬ 
derful  plus  feature!  Other  machines  costing 
$3.98  just  add  up  to  one  million.  The  WIZ¬ 
ARD  costs  only  1.98  and  adds  up  1000  times 
more  -  up  to  ONE  BILLION.  Because  you 
buy  it  direct  from  the  importer  your  price 
is  only  1.98.  You  get  FAR  MORE  for 
MUCH  LESS! 

SAVES  Time,  Work,  Money 
For  Entire  Family 

This  new  T&59  Tiigdi-speed  WIZARD  saves 
the  entire  family  time,  work,  money.  Avoids 
frazzled  nerves.  Prevents  costly  human  mis¬ 
takes  —  because  this  mathematical  marvel 
can’t  make  a  mistake!  Adds  mountains  of 
numbers  in  MINUTES  -  instead  of  hours. 
Now  it’s  so  fast,  so  easy  to  check  all  pur¬ 
chases,  statements,  even  restaurant  bills. 
Keeps  a  running  tab  of  market  purchases 
as  you  take  food  oft  shelves.  Records  car 
mileage.  Helps  you  maintain  a  budget,  figure 
out  your  income  tax.  check  children’s  home¬ 
work,  keep  bridge  and  canasta  scores,  figure 
discounts,  insurance  and  stock  dividends, 
salesmen's  expenses.  The  1959  WIZARD 
gives  you  freedom  from  figuring  slavery. 
Lets  you  perform  scores  of  everyday  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplication  and  division  jobs, 
easily,  without  any  mental  fatigue  -  without 
silly  mistakes  ...  in  just  seconds! 

Developed  in  Germany 
Used  Thruout  the  World 
for  Homo  A  Business  Use 

The  WIZARD  is  a  mechanical  marvel  devel¬ 
oped  by  German  Mathematicians.  Human 


beings  can  make  mistakes,  but  this  machine 
NEVER  DOES!  Precision  made  with  genu¬ 
ine  Korium  Steel  mechanism  —  no  gears,  no 
wheels  to  wear  out  .  .  .  virtually  lasts  a  life¬ 
time!  That’s  why  over  4.000.000  men, 
women,  even  children  use  this  very  same 
type  calculator  today  in  business  ...  in  the 
home  .  .  .  even  in  government  work  thruout 
the  world!  Four  million  people  can’t  be 
wrong! 

New  1959  High  Speed  Model 
Gives  You  Increased 
Efficiency  &  Speed 

The  new  1959  WIZARD  is  better  in  many 
ways  —  new,  faster  lever  action  .  .  .  new, 
clearer  numerals  .  .  .  new.  deluxe  wallet  case 
of  fine' vinyl  .  .  .  new.  all  metal  stylus  .  .  . 
new,  easy-flow  clearing  lever  .  .  .  and  here’s, 
the  best  news  of  all  -  it  has  a  fitted  MULTI¬ 
RECKONER  that  lets  you  multiply  and  di¬ 
vide  in  one  or  two  seconds.  No  other  pocket 
adding  machine  gives  you  all  this  at  ANY 
price.  Yet  the  improved  1959  WIZARD  is 
yours  complete  for  only  1.98. 

Prove  It  Yourself 
For  10  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL! 

Now  —  try  it  10  full  days  without  risking 
one  penny!  Compare  with  other  pocket  add¬ 
ing  machines  selling  for  much  more.  Use  at 
home,  business,  while  traveling.  Test  it  in 
every  way  -  add.  subtract,  multiply,  divide! 
See  how  easy  and  fast  it  is  in  checking  bills, 
statements,  super-market  purchases  .  .  .  how 
it  balances  your  check  book  and  budget  too 
.  .  .  how  it  helps  in  home  work,  income  tax. 
travel  expenses.  .  .  how  it  prevents  mental 
fatigue  and  costly  mistakes  .  .  .  how  it  saves 
you  time  and  money  too!  Then  if  you  aren't 
100%  thrilled  and  satisfied,  return  it  and 
your  1.98  comes  back  quick!  SAVE!  Order 
yours  TODAY  during  this  HALF  PRICE 
SALE!  Mail  coupon  for  prompt  delivery. 
ADDRESS: 

THORESEN,  INC.,  Dept.  185-p -666 
585  Water  Street 
New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


10  Inch  SLIDE  RULE 


&  MATH  BOOK 

with  ORDER 


Why  pay  up  to  $4.00  for  a  good  slide  rule?  With 
your  order  for  the  new  1959  Wizard  Calculator 
you  may  obtain  this  nationally  advertised  slide 
rule  for  only  99<?  extra.  Has  clear,  plastic  magic- 
indicator  with  hairline  center  for  pin-point 
accuracy. 

SOLVES  COMPLICATED  MATH 
PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDS! 

Helps  solve  even  most  complicated  math  problems  of  pro¬ 
portion,  square  roots,  multiplication,  division,  cube  roots! 
Geometry,  algebra,  etc.  Useful  to  every  business  man.  stu¬ 
dent,  engineer,  mechanic,  office  worker— even  homeowners. 
Slide  Rule  Book  gives  you  complete,  easy  instructions.  The 
information  in  this  book  alone  worth  $1.00.  Send  only  99C 
extra  with  order  for  1959  Calculator  and  own  this  amazing 
slide  rule.  Offer  limited  to  present  supplies.  Send  coupon 
today  to  get  this  wonderful  bargain.  No,  139. 


•  Wizard  Never  Makes  a  Mistake 


Now  •  •  Multiply  and 
Divide  Faster  with 
The  Magic  Reckoner 

The  NEW  1959  WIZARD  is  the 
world’s  only  adding  machine 
with  the  Magic  Reckoner.  This 
plus  feature  lets  you  multiply 
and  divide  too  with  amazing 
speed.  You  pay  not  3.98  or  4.98 
but  only  1.98  for  this  deluxe 
WIZARD  with  fitted  VINYL 
case.  Wonderful  value,  indeed! 
That’s  why  more  WIZARDS  are 
sold  than  any  other  pocket  adder 
made. 


SAVE  MONEY  - 
AVOID  ERRORS 
AT  CHEGK-OUT  COUNTER! 


If  you’re  like  many  house¬ 
wives.  you  set  an  :‘unpleas- 
ant”  surprise  at  the  check¬ 
out  counter.  Many  women 
say  “I  went  to  the  market 
to  spend  $8  or  $9  and  I 
spent  $15.00!”  With  your 
Wizard  Calculator,  you  add 
your  purchases  as  you  take 
them  off  the  shelves.  You 
know  how  much  you're 
spending  as  you  go  along. 
You  SAVE  by  knowing  when 
to  stop  buying  on  ”impulse” 
for  items  you  may  not  really 
need. 


This  Type  Adding  Machine 
Used  by  Personnel  of  Leading 
Railroads,  Oil  Companies, 
Schools,  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureaus  in  48  Countries 
Over  4  million  men,  women  and 
school  children  use  pocket  add¬ 
ing  machines  in  48  countries. 
4,000,000  people  can’t  be  wrong! 
Needed  in  every  home,  store, 
office,  factory,  engineering  firm, 
school  and  college.  Save  time! 
Save  mental  fatigue!  Save  your¬ 
self  from  costly  figuring  mis¬ 
takes!  Get  the  new  1959 
WIZARD  with  the  Magic  Reck¬ 
oner  today ! 


INVALUABLE  FOR 
INCOME  TAX  RETURNS! 

The  Federal  Government  reports  tha 
year  after  year  thousands  of  America) 
families  make  foolish  errors  in  fillini 
out  their  income  tax  returns.  Most  o 
these  human  mistakes  consist  of  addin 
wrong,  subtracting  wrong,  etc.  Often  man; 
people  refund  checks  simply  because  the, 
made  an  error  in  computing  their  ta: 
Human  beings  make  errors  BUT  TH 
WIZARD  CALCULATOR  NEVER  MAKE 
A  MISTAKE!  Use  it  for  all  tax  return 
Add  columns  of  figures  in  minutes  whit| 
others  seem  to  take  hours!  At  only  $1.: 
the  Wizard  Calculator  is  the  BIGGES1 
BARGAIN  of  its  kind  in  America! 


The  Rural 

New  Yorker 
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These  Montmorency  cherry  trees  planted  in  soil  infested  with  root-lesion  nematodes  are  both  four- 
years  old.  But  the  soil  about  the  one  on  the  right  was  fumigated  with  ethylene  dibromide. 

Too  Many  Nematodes 

These  soil  pests  cause  plenty  of  damage, 
but  they  can  be  controlled 


By  J.  H.  DAVIDSON 


DAMAGE  to  crops  by  soil  fungi,  bacteria, 
and  nematodes  amounts  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  dollars  every  year.  The 
diseases  caused  by  these  organisms 
have  been  recognized  for  years,  but  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  or  20  has  a  concerted  effort 
been  made  to  find  satisfactory  controls.  The 
availability  of  relatively  cheap  and  effective 
chemicals  has  increased  interest  in  this. 

Fungi  and  bacteria  are  serious  disease  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  soil,  but  we  want  here  to  deal 
primarily  with  plant  parasitic  nematodes. 
About  30  species  of  these  are  now  considered 
of  economic  importance,  with  the  number  in¬ 
creasing  as  research  work  progresses.  They  are 
very  small,  threadlike  worms. 

The  Kinds  of  Nematodes 

THE  nematode  with  which  growers  and  gar¬ 
deners  are  most  familiar  is  the  root  knot 
nematode.  It  has  become  probably  the  best 
known  because  of  its  large  galls  on  the  roots 
of  many  vegetable  and  ornamental  crops. 
Several  species  exist.  Most  of  them  cause  galls 
or  knot  formations  on  susceptible  roots,  but 
there  is  considerable  variation.  Watermelons 
are  not  susceptible  to  a  species  that  will  com¬ 
pletely  ruin  muskmelons. 

Another  group  of  nematodes  which  cause 
visible  damage  to  plant  roots  is  the  cyst¬ 
forming  species.  The  most  common  of  these 
are  the  golden  nematode,  sugar  beet  nematode, 
and  soybean  cyst  nematode.  The  cysts  are  egg 
masses  formed  within  the  body  of  the  female 
nematode  which  become  dry  and  leathery.  The 
eggs  may  remain  alive  for  years;  the  cysts  are 
difficult  to  destroy.  Fortunately,  these  species 
are  rather  particular  and  are  unable  to  live  on 
a  large  number  of  hosts.  They  do  not  spread  as 
rapidly  as  some  others. 

Another  group  capable  of  entering  root 
tissue  is  the  root  lesion  or  meadow  type.  These 
nematodes  are  of  widespread  occurrence  and 
attack  many  different  crops.  They  do  not  cause 
enlargement  or  other  easily  detected  symptoms 
on  the  roots.  Another  group  normally  feeds  on 
root  surfaces  without  entering  the  root.  They 
do  not  form  root  galls.  Some  common  names 
for  these  are:  sting,  ring,  pin,  spiral,  stubby 
root  and  dagger.  They  are  hard  to  detect  by 
casual  observation,  but  they  may  cause  a  great 
deal  of  crop  damage. 

Their  Action  Is  Varied 

FERTILE  soil  normally  contains  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  nematodes  not  harmful  to  plants. 
Careful  study  is  required  to  determine  which 
are  pests  and  which  are  not.  The  species  which 
do  not  cause  abnormal  growths  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  damage  root  growth  in  other  ways.  Some 
pierce  the  root  and  suck  out  cell  juices.  Others 
destroy  the  root’s  growing  point.  The  net  re¬ 


sult  is  poor  root  growth,  which,  in  turn,  re¬ 
stricts  feeding  by  the  plant.  This  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  confusion  on  diagnosis  of  the  causes 
of  poor  plant  growth.  Examination  of  the  foli¬ 
age  indicates  a  nutrient  deficiency,  but  not  due 
to  a  lack  in  the  soil.  Frequently,  nematodes  in 
the  soil  simply  restrict  uptake  of  the  nutrients 
that  are  in  adequate  supply. 

Injury  by  nematodes  is  very  rarely  uniform 
over  an  entire  field.  It  is  much  more  common 
to  certain  areas  of  a  field,  whether  fruit  or 
vegetables. 

Cultural  practices  are  often  employed  to  con¬ 
trol  nematodes.  Crop  rotation  may  help.  Where 
the  soil  is  suitable,  development  and  growth  of 
organisms  themselves  parasitic  to  harmful 
nematodes  may  be  a  means  of  control.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  happens  in  certain  crop  rotations. 

Chemical  Control  in  the  Future 

AS  the  demand  for  food  becomes  greater  in 
this  country,  it  will  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  crop  continuously  favorable  sites  with 
only  one  or  two  different  crops.  If  these  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  nematode  attack,  damaging  popula¬ 
tions-  may  build  up.  This  can  occur  quickly  with 
transplant  crops  such  as  strawberries.  If  a 
single  crop,  or  crops  of  equal  susceptibility,  are 
grown  continuously,  nematode  damage  can  be 
severe.  Chemical  control  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cedure.  Some  grower-processor  contracts  now 
have  specific  clauses  requiring  such  control. 
Those  used  commercially  are  these  volatiles: 
1,3-dichloropropene  (Telone,  DD),  ethylene 
dibromide  ( Dowfume  W-85,  Soilfume  85), 
methyl  bromide  (Dowfume  MC-2),  chloropicrin 
(Picfume,  Larvacide),  and  l,2-dibromo-3- 
chloropropane  ( Fumazone,  Nemagon).  SMDC 
( Vapam )  and  DMTT  ( Mylone )  are  non-volatile 
materials  requiring  thorough  mixing  in  the 


soil.  Some  of  these  are  beneficial  in  the  control 
of  weed  seeds  and  other  soil-borne  disease  or¬ 
ganisms,  too. 

Two  or  more  chemical  nematocides  are  usu¬ 
ally  needed;  like  in  insecticides,  a  single  one  is 
not  effective  against  all  species.  Methyl  bro¬ 
mide  used  under  a  gas-tight  cover  as  a  pre-plant 
treatment  is  probably  the  best  all-around  ma¬ 
terial.  But  its  use  is  limited  to  very  high-value 
crops.  It  is  also  of  value  against  weeds  and 
other  soil-borne  diseases. 

Chloropicrin  is  also  a  good  all-around  ma¬ 
terial  for  treating  high  value  crop  land  prior 
to  planting.  It  performs  better  if  confined  in 
the  soil  by  a  gas-tight  cover.  SMDC  and  DMTT 
are  applied  with  large  quantities  of  water  and 
are  used  mostly  for  treating  plant  beds;  they 
kill  weed  seeds,  too. 

1,3-dichloropropene  and  ethylene  dibromide 
are  liquid  soil  fumigants  placed  in  the  soil  at 
a  depth  of  eight  inches  by  chisel  or  plow-sole 
applicators.  They  are  used  as  pre-plant  field 
treatments  for  many  vegetable,  small-  and 
tree-fruit  crops.  Ornamental  nursery  growers 
also  treat  limited  areas  when  needed, 
i  l,2-dibromo-3-chloropropane  has  shown 

unique  properties  as  a  soil  fumigant.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  being  effective  as  a  pre-plant  fumi¬ 
gant,  it  has  also  been  satisfactory  for  side¬ 
dressing  crops  actually  infested.  There  is  not 
sufficient  data  to  indicate  that  this  material  can 
be  generally  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
but  preliminary  trials  show  enough  promise 
that  widespread  tests  are  justified.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  might  prove  very  useful  around 
perennial  crops  such  as  small  fruits,  tree  fruits 
and  ornamental  crops. 

How  and  When  to  Use  the  Chemicals 

GOOD  performance  of  these  fumigants  re¬ 
quires  that  one  follow  recommended  pro¬ 
cedures.  Soil  should  be  in  seedbed  condition 
when  treated.  The  land  should  be  prepared 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  treatment  to  insure 
decomposition  of  all  crop  residues.  Moist  and 
proper-temperature  soil  is  necessary  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  diffusion  of  the  fumigant.  Leveling  and 
compacting  the  soil  immediately  after  injec¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  sealing  the  fumigant  into 
the  soil.  An  exposure  period  of  two  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  soil  is  left  undisturbed  should 
then  be  followed  by  a  period  for  aeration;  work 
the  soil  during  this  time  to  allow  escape  of  the 
fumigant.  The  aeration  required  is  actually 
dependent  on  weather.  Cold  rainy  weather  re¬ 
quires  frequent  cultivations  for  a  seven-  to  10- 
day  period  to  insure  complete  escape  of  the 
fumigant. 

Muck  soils  over  80  per  cent  in  organic  matter 
generally  require  twice  as  much  fumigant  as 
do  mineral  soils.  Wherever  the  organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil  is  high,  more  fumigant  is  re¬ 
quired.  Aeration  is  also  of  greater  importance 
in  muck  soils. 

Anything  that  moves  soil  is  capable  of  re-in¬ 
fecting  treated  areas.  Nematodes  themselves 
are  not  capable  of  moving  any  great  distance. 
When  transplants  are  to  be  used,  obtain 
those  grown  in  fumigated  soil. 

Like  the  application  of  any  other  agricultural 
pesticide,  the  (  continued  on  page  11) 


Long  Island  Is  Whipping  the  Golden  Nematode 


The  golden  nematodes,  which  can  reduce 
potato  yields  by  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  are 
being  controlled  on  Long  Island  primarily  by 
a  ban  on  planting  potatoes,  tomatoes  or  egg¬ 
plants  on  infested  land.  More  than  13,000 
acres  on  the  Island  have  been  found  infested, 
but  the  rate  of  spread  is  decreasing.  Any 
newly-infested  fields  are  treated  with  high 
dosages  of  nematocides. 

Much  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  land  is 
surveyed  each  year  for  the  golden  nematode 
so  as  to  avoid  planting  on  infested  soil. 
Movement  of  machinery,  equipment  and  soil 
that  might  contain  nematode  cysts  is  carefully 
supervised,  too.  No  potato  seed  is  grown,  and 
all  of  the  Island’s  crop  is  marketed  in  non- 
reusable  containers.  Machinery  used  on  in¬ 
fested  fields  is  fumigated  with  methyl  bromide. 
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The  Katahdin  potato  plant  on  the  right  was 
grown  in  the  same  golden-nematode-infested 
soil  as  the  similar  one  on  the  left.  But  its  soil 
was  treated  with  a  nematocide. 
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By  WALTER  C.  SMITH 


In  the  early  morning  sun,  the  Black  and  White  Farms’  Hereford  cattle  loaf  at  spring  pasture. 


On  Farms  in  Western  New  York 

Old  traditions  are  giving  way  to  modern  production  practices . 


AN  egg-vending  poultryman,  a  young 
FFA’er,  an  older  farmer  who  has 
never  owned  a  tractor,  the  managers 
of  privately  owned  and  institutional 
farms,  and  both  co-operative  and  unaffiliated 
dairymen.  These  were  farmers  with  whom  we 
talked  during  our  recent  Western  New  York 
trip  through  Cattaraugus,  Wyoming,  Livingston 
and  Allegany  Counties. 

Where  Route  17  is  known  as  North  Nine  Mile 
Road  in  Allegany,  Cattaraugus  County,  the  egg 
vending  machine  of  George  J.  Schreiber,  Jr., 
caught  our  eye.  George  operates  the  entire 
business  himself  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
Jeanne.  About  6,000  White  Leghorns  are 
housed  in  two  24-foot-wide  multi-story  build¬ 
ings.  The  120-foot  brooder  house  is  20  feet 
wide.  When  George’s  hired  man  was  injured 
recently,  the  number  of  layers  was  cut  to  the 
present  total.  Without  the  extra  help,  the  plan 
is  now  to  install  automatic  feeders. 

Vending  Machine  Doubled  Egg  Sales 

THE  Schreiber  flock  averages  60  to  65  per 
cent  lay;  all  the  eggs  are  washed.  George 
was  selling  the  dozen  of  Large  locally  at  38 
cents  wholesale,  50  cents  retail.  There  was  good 
demand  for  cracked  eggs,  he  says,  at  35  cents 
a  dozen;  he  sells  them  right  at  the  farm.  But 
the  roadside  vending  machine  has  more  than 
doubled  his  sale  of  eggs.  George  reports  the 
machine  actually  paid  for  itself  in  a  year  and 
a  half.  A  truck  picks  up  any  extra  eggs  every 
Friday  for  shipment  to  New  York  City. 

Schreiber  once  raised  corn  on  some  of  his 
35  acres,  but  he  now  rents  the  land  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Definitely  assuring  us  that  the  poultry 
situation  “could  be  better,”  George  thinks  that 
overproduction  and  integration  are  to  blame. 
But,  by  careful  management  and  such  progres¬ 
sive  moves  as  egg  vending,  he  manages  very 
well  to  provide  for  himself,  his  wife  and  two 
fine  children,  George  III  and  Susan. 

“Dad  Needs  Me  on  the  Farm” 

AS  we  continued,  the  farms  along  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River  looked  wonderfully  attrac¬ 
tive.  And  South  Nine  Mile  Road  soon  took  us 
to  the  largest  farm  on  the  road,  that  of  Otto 
Wolf.  Here  we  visited  with  Mrs.  Wolf  and 
young  FFA’er  Ronald;  Otto  himself  was  busy 
at  tractor  repair  on  another  son’s  farm.  The 
Wolf  farm  is  a  tidy  212  acres  of  sandy  loam, 
and  practically  all  tillable.  In  addition  to  oats, 
corn,  clover-timothy  hay,  they  raise  some  wheat, 
too.  This  year,  the  Wolfs  are  looking  forward 
to  a  new  combine  to  replace  their  20-year-old 
°ne,  which  has  paid  its  way  many  times  over. 
The  Wolf  dairy  herd  is  comprised  mainly  of 
Holsteins:  46  cows,  18  heifers  and  calves,  and 
two  bulls. 

June  30,  1959 


George  Schreiber,  Jr.,  stands  proudly  by  the 
egg-vending  machine  which  doubled  retail  sales. 


Last  year,  Ronald  Wolf  participated  in  a 
practical  weed  control  demonstration  on  the 
farm.  An  Allegany  Central  High  senior,  Ronald 
is  not  sure  that  he  will  go  on  to  Cornell.  “Dad 
needs  me  here  on  the  farm,”  he  explains.  An¬ 
other  brother  works  on  this  family  farm,  too. 

Turning  north  onto  Route  98,  the  land  be¬ 
comes  quite  sloping,  apparently  almost  untill- 
able.  But  here  and  there  were  indeed  nice 


farms.  It  was  in  Franklinville  that  we  talked 
with  70-year-old  Dudley  Kenyon,  the  farmer 
who  has  never  used  a  tractor.  He  still  harnesses 
the  two-horse  team  to  farm  his  rugged  83  acres. 

His  horses,  he  says,  are  always  reliable  in 
wet  weather;  the  topography  of  his  farm  makes 
them  safer  than  a  tractor,  too.  Service  and 
equipment  for  the  horses  are  hard  to  find, 
though,  Dudley  told  us. 

Entering  Wyoming  County  on  Route  98,  a 
farm  on  our  left  stood  out  among  others  in 
the  Java  Lake  area.  It  was  Julius  Brodersen’s 
Green  Acre  establishment.  William  Rosenthal, 
the  manager,  was  in  the  farm  shop  tending  to 
machinery  repairs.  With  only  two  other  men, 
and  extra  help  but  during  the  rush  season,  Bill 
is  responsible  for  the  entire  1,000-acre  dairy 
farm.  The  herd,  mostly  grade  Holsteins,  also 
includes  Herefords,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Brahmas 
and  Guernsey-Shorthorn  crosses.  Normally,  the 
herd  numbers  about  145;  some  55  were  milking. 

Brucellosis  Took  a  Lot  of  the  Herd 

RUCELLOSIS  took  a  lot  of  the  Brodersen 
herd  recently,  especially  February  and 
March  cows.  About  28  were  lost,  even  eight  vac¬ 
cinated  heifers,  Bill  told  us.  But  now  after 
seven  tests,  the  herd  is  brucellosis-free.  At¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  bring  production  up; 
the  average  now  is  about  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  400  pounds  of  butterfat. 

On  this  farm’s  700  tillable  acres,  plenty  of 
oats,  but  no  corn,  is  grown.  Pasture  includes 
350  acres  of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  “Alfalfa  doesn’t 
stay  good,”  Bill  recalls.  Silage  is  all-grass,  and 
at  Green  Acres  ( continued  on  page  9 ) 


Craig  Colony’s  Holsteins  await  milking.  In  all,  there  are  some  300  in  the  herd. 
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CeorPe^d 

LUBRICANTS 

.©us  ©biases 


J>  Central  Petroleum  Co. 

(INIMli  OttlCH 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


m 


4)  Guarantees: 

4)  Complete  uniformity 
4>  An  extra  safety  margin 
4>  No  foaming.  .  .acid  free 
4)  Absolute  piston  seal 
4)  No  lubrication  failures 
4>  Complete  protection 

'  Sold  direct  to  you  by 
your  local  representative 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


thinking  of  j 

BARN  CLEANERS? 


HEAR-BEFORE  AUG.  1 


CORNELL'S  MONEY-SAVING 


STORY  ON  '59  MODELS 


FREE 

FLASHLIGHT! 


dairy  farmers  only! 


•  small  link,  equal-diam¬ 
eter,  special  chain  out¬ 
lasts  them  all 


•  exclusive  outside-link  pulling  action 


•  easiest  barn  cleaner  to  install  —  low- 
low  prices 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO. 

Laceyville,  Pa. 

ITlease  send  me  FREE  Flashlight  after  I  hav^ 

(heard— without  obligation— Cornell’s  ’59  story.  . 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Name. 


Address. 


.Phone- 


Town. 


.State. 


DEALERS  NEEDED  IN  SOME  AREAS 

CHECK  IF  INTERESTED  □ 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


On  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

3  —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  IlNt. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  aractid  ♦flaiek  lalivsry 
Stuppad  aaywtNre  •  Saad  IsrfsMar 

j  JOHN  COOPER  CO.L 
I  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

^■i  DEALERS  WANTED 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  tuitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


"Great  Year  for  Guernseys ” 

In  1958:  more  testing,  better  records, 
higher  prices .  1959  outlook:  "Wonderful!” 


DAIRYING  days  seemed  golden 
for  Guernsey  breeders  as 
they  met  last  month  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  for  their  82nd  national 
annual  meeting.  Registrations  in  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  herd- 
book  were  up  four  per  cent  to  78, 
937  last  year.  Transfers  totaled  42, 
159,  and  there  were  almost  3,000  new 
breeders  and  buyers.  More  than 
40,000  Guernsey  cows  were  on  official 
test,  and  sales  of  Golden  Guernsey 
and  Gurn-Z-Gold  milks  averaged  over 
600,000  quarts  per  day.  The  Empire 
State  Show,  “open  to  the  world”  and 
the  first  “approved”  all-female  exhi¬ 
bition,  was  said  to  be  the  finest  show 
of  Guernsey  cattle  ever  presented. 
The  34th  Annual  Renewal  Sale  and 
the  11th  McDonald  McDonald  Farms 
Sale  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  averaged  $1,981  and  $1,501. 
“The  future  of  Guernseys  is  the  best 
it  has  been  in  many  years,”  reported 


Secretary  R.  D.  Stewart.  Some  500 
breeders  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  attended  the  convention. 

There  has  been  a  “very  remarkable 
increase”  in  registrations  for  “each 
of  the  last  six-month  periods,”  the 
Guernsey  Club  secretary  stated,  and 
he  predicted  a  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  gain  for  1959.  Pennsylvania 
again  led  in  both  registrations  and 
transfers  in  1958.  Wisconsin  was  sec* 
ond,  with  New  York,  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana  ranking  next.  Only  eight  per 
cent  of  modern-day  Guernsey  regis¬ 
trations  are  bulls;  almost  a  third  of 
females  being  registered  are  arti¬ 
ficially  sired. 

The  Guernsey  breed  is  now  stress¬ 
ing  high  production,  Secretary  Stew¬ 
art  declared,  a  “higher  milk  flow, 
without  loss  of  color.”  He  thought 
that  the  revised  type  scorecard’s  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  ideal  mature 
Guernsey  cow  to  weigh  1,100  pounds 


Annual  Convention  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  June  2  and  3.  Some  200  dele¬ 
gates  attended  the  business  sessions, 
with  close  to  800  members  and  their 
families  at  the  annual  banquet  on 
the  evening  of  June  3.  J.  Thomas 
Cribbs  of  Poyntelle,  Pa.,  retiring 
president,  presided  at  all  sessions. 

In  his  opening  talk,  Mr.  Cribbs  de¬ 
scribed  Eastern’s  growth  in  the  past 
10  years  as  “phenomenal,”  the  asso¬ 
ciation  having  doubled  its  volume  of 
milk  since  1949.  Eastern’s  president 
criticized  the  reduction  in  Class  III 
pricing  under  Order  27  and  indicated 
that  further  increases  in  the  price 
of  milk  going  into  by-products  would 
be  sought  by  Eastern. 

In  his  report,  Treasurer  Gilbert  H. 
Cargin  of  E.  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  ob¬ 
served  that  “cream  sold  in  New 
Jersey  and  upstate  New  York,  which 
is  priced  at  the  Class  III  level, 
could  stand  some  increase  immed¬ 
iately;  also  fresh  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  (cottage  cheese,  ice  cream) 
should  be  given  attention  with  a 
view  toward  increasing  these  prices.” 

John  C.  York,  Eastern’s  executive 
secretary,  called  for  a  new  approach 
to  the  solution  of  milk  producers’ 
problems.  He  cited  the  decline  in 

dairy  income  in  1958,  as  compared 
to  the  increase  in  income  from  other 
farm  commodities.  “The  solution  for 
dairy  farmers”  said  Mr.  York,  “must 
be  based  on  the  greater  strength 

of  producers’  cooperatives,  and  on 

the  use  of  that  strength,  that  is,  in 
direct  negotiations  between  coopera¬ 
tives  and  milk  handlers.  This  type 
of  action  could  supplement  federal 
milk  marketing  orders  which  pro¬ 
vide  only  for  minimum  prices  to 
farmers. 

In  his  talk  before  Eastern’s  dele¬ 
gate  body,  Herbert  L.  Forest,  chief 
of  the  U.S.D.A.’s  dairy  branch, 


Allen  H.  Ostrander,  Theresa,  N.  Y., 
new  president  of  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Assn. 


warned  northeastern  dairymen  to  be 
on  guard  against  a  price-depressing 
flow  of  midwestern  milk  into  eastern 
fluid  markets.  Discussing  the 
U.S.D.A.’s  recent  decision  to  limit 
the  amount  by  which  the  price  paid 
northeastern  farmers  for  fluid  milk 
can  exceed  midwest  condensery 
prices,  Forest  said  it  appeared  to  the 
Department  that  northeastern  fluid 
prices  have  gotten  permanently  out 
of  line  with  midwest  condensery 
prices. 

Elected  as  new  directors  of  East¬ 
ern  were:  John  Phillips  of  Hop  Bot¬ 
tom,  Pa.,  succeeding  Mr.  Cribbs; 
Howard  Merrill  of  Walton,  N.  Y.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Cargin;  Daniel  V.  Bron- 
ner  of  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y.,  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  P.  Kinney  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.; 
and  Donald  Stanton  of  No.  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  succeeding  Daniel  S.  Gifford 
of  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
association  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Allen  H.  Ostrander  of  Theresa,  N.  Y., 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Cribbs; 
Francis  J.  Sullivan  of  Towanda,  Pa., 
vice-pres.,  succeeding  Mr.  Ostrander; 
Osman  F.  Fisher  of  Vergennes,  Vt., 
secy.,  succeeding  Mr.  Sullivan;  and 
James  McDonald  of  Auburn,  treas., 
succeeding  Mr.  Cargin.  b. 


The  eight-month  Guernsey  bull  of 
Fairlawn  Farms,  Millis,  Mass.,  was 
purchased  at  $7,200  by  N.  Y.  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders  Cooperative.  From 
left,  W.  K.  Hepburn  Jr.,  contending 
bidder;  Bion  Carpenter,  Daniel  J. 
Heller  and  Sherman  Lake,  all  for 
NYABC;  and  Andrew  Warner. 

“in  working  condition,”  i.e.,  three 
months  after  calving,  would  be  help¬ 
ful  toward  increasing  milk. 

Less  than  10  breeders  are  current¬ 
ly  interested  in  naturally  polled 
Guernseys,  Stewart  remarked;  “there 
is  only  a  limited  number  of  polls.” 
The  breed  secretary  placed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  living  registered  Guernsey 
cattle  at  600,000.  There  are  some 
4,500  active  Guernsey  breeders. 

Lloyd  S.  Riford,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
continues  as  vice-president  of  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
Lloyd  B.  Westcott,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  is 
2nd  vice-president,  and  Alvin  C. 
Bush  of  Mumcy,  Pa.,  John  Lyman, 
Middlefield,  Conn.,  and  John  D.  Wor¬ 
thington,  Bel  Aair,  Md.,  directors. 
Gavin  W.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee, 
Wise.,  is  president. 

According  to  Guernsey  Field  Rep¬ 
resentative  Joseph  Pendergast,  the 
Empire  State  Guernsey  Show  was 
“the  greatest  show  of  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle  I  have  ever  seen.”  George  Clark 
of  Farview  Farm,  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
said  it  had  the  best  three-year-old 
class  ever.  Lloyd  Wescott  showed  the 
top  heifer  calf,  Howard  Brooks, 
Paris,  Ont.  Can.,  the  first  jr.  yearling, 
and  Henry  Borden,  King,  Ont.,  the 
top  senior  and  jr.  champion.  Cornell 
University  exhibited  first-prize  junior 
get  of  sire,  and  the  best  two-year-old 
not  yet  in  milk.  The  cow  of  Henry 
Christal,  Hanover  Hill  Farm,  York- 
town  Heights,  was  first  of  the  dry 
older  animals,  and  he  showed  the 
top  above-10-year-old  cow;  his  pro¬ 
duce  was  first,  too.  The  winning  two- 
year-old  in  milk  was  shown  by  Sum¬ 
ner  Pingree,  Flying  Horse  Farm, 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  the  three-year-old 
by  George  Snyder,  St.  Johns,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Clifford  Conover,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.,  brought  in  the  top  four-year- 
old,  but  the  first  five-  to  ten-year  cow 
came  from  Canada.  Jack  Fraser,  Con¬ 
cord,  Ontario,  showed  her  to  the  sen¬ 
ior  and  grand  championship,  too. 
The  animal  had  been  bred  by  Gordon 
Begent,  Begeacres  Farm,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  George  T.  Pack,  Wrights- 
ville,  Pa.,  showed  the  top  dairy  herd, 
Alvin  Bush  the  best  three  and  Henry 
Venier  the  prize-winning  senior  get. 
New  York  assembled  the  first  state 
herd.  j.  n.*b. 
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July  1  Is  a  Dairy  Deadline 

To  sell  milk  in  New  York  State ,  all  herds 
must  be  free  of  brucellosis  infection . 

By  C.  G.  BRADT 


NEW  York  dairymen  have  a 
deadline  to  meet.  The  ruling 
of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  about  three  and 
a  half  years  ago  that  all  milk  sold 
in  the  State  must  soon  come  only 
from  brucellosis-free  cows  is  going 
into  effect.  By  July  1,  their  herds 
must  be  free  of  bnicellosis. 

Connecticut  has  had  a  similar  regu¬ 
lation  since  Spring  of  1957;  New 
Jersey  put  its  ruling  into  force  in 
April  a  year  ago.  In  1950,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  gave  milk  producers  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Indiana 
five  years  to  wipe  bnicellosis  from 
herds  supplying  milk  to  the  city.  The 
deadline  was  enforced  in  1955.  No 
extensions  were  granted  here  nor 
in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Would  New  York  have  any  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  implement  the  ruling 
when  nearby  markets  are  already 
under  brucellosis  regulation?  The 
new  ruling  should  benefit  not  only 
dairying  prosperity  but  it  should 
protect  health  on  farms  and  in  the 
city  while  safeguarding  and  building 
the  State’s  milk  market. 

The  Climax  of  Long  Efforts 

Considerable  history  lies  behind 
the  movement  to  eliminate  brucel¬ 
losis.  Dairy  farmers  were  suffering 
great  losses  from  it;  something  had 
to  be  done.  In  the  early  1930’s  a 
state  brucellosis  “records  and  ap¬ 
proved  herd  plan”  was  initiated.  In 


The  most  costly  result  of  brucellosis 
infection  in  cattle  has  been  the 
abortion  of  calves. 


1935,  a  “test  and  slaughter”  program, 
with  reactor  indemnities,  came  into 
being;  whole  herds  were  condemned 
and  slaughtered.  But  this  program 
proved  too  costly  to  the  State  and  to 
dairy  farmers. 

So  a  calfhood  vaccination  and  test¬ 
ing  program  was  initiated  in  1942, 
and  it  has  continued  ever  since.  It 
is  free  of  charge  to  cattle  owners. 
So-called  ring  testing  of  a  herd’s 
milk  output  was  inaugurated  in 
January,  1956.  From  that  time,  all 
known  brucellosis  reactors  have  had 
to  go  to  slaughter  when  sold. 

Brucellosis  eradication  programs 
in  New  York  have  always  been  volun¬ 
tary.  They  still  are.  No  cattleman 
has  ever  been  forced  to  vaccinate 
his  calves  or  to  blood  test  his  cows. 
But  after  July  1,  if  a  dairyman  wishes 
to  sell  milk,  it  is  mandatory  that 
his  herd  be  free  of  the  disease.  Most 
farmers  joined  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams  because  they  wanted  to  stop 
losses  from  the  disease.  Abortions 
were  frequent;  there  were  dead  and 
weak  calves;  afterbirths  were  re- 
tained;  there  was  breeding  trouble; 
milk  yields  went  down.  Some  dairy- 
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men  enrolled  in  the  programs  be¬ 
cause  they  were  afraid  of  undulant 
fever  striking  their  families,  too. 

Only  Four  Per  Cent  to  Go 

Brucellosis-free  herds  are  now  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
New  York.  Milk  ring  tests  now-  show 
only  four  per  cent  of  the  herds  as 
“suspicious”;  the  figure  was  22  per 
cent  as  recently  as  1956,  69  per  cent 
in  1935.  Progress  has  been  remark¬ 
able,  and  it  is  expected  that  by 
July  1  some  40  counties  in  New 
York  will  be  recorded  as  modified- 
certified  brucellosis-free.  Over  99  per 
cent  of  their  cattle  and  95  per  cent 
of  their  herds  will  be  brucellosis- 
free. 

There  may  be  a  few  herds  which 
will  be  held  under  quarantine.  On 
the  basis  of  tests,  their  status  may  be 
“infected.”  Cattle  may  be  moved 
from  these  only  for  slaughter.  But 
the  quarantine  will  be  lifted  after 
all  reactors  are  sold  for  slaughter 
and  the  herd  passes  a  negative  blood 
test  30  days  or  more  after  removal 


of  the  last  reactor.  Milk  may  not  be 
sold  in  New  York  after  July  1  from 
these  quarantined  herds. 

Some  Questions  Answered 

“Will  a  milk  producer  be  allowed 
to  ship  milk  after  July  1  if  he  lives 
in  a  county  not  certified?”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  “yes,”  as  long  as  his  herd 
remains  brucellosis-free  and  all  milk 
and  blood  tests  are  negative. 

“What  about  movement  of  cattle 
in  and  out  of  modified-certified 


Milk  production  goes  down  in  in¬ 
fected  cows,  and  breeding  schedules 
are  greatly  disrupted. 


brucellosis-free  areas?”  State  and 
Federal  regulations  both  allow  all 
cattle  except  those  in  quarantined 
herds  to  move  freely  within  certified 
areas  without  permits.  The  animals 
may  also  move  from  one  New  York 
certified  area  to  another  without 
blood  tests.  They  must  have  a  health 
certificate  accompanying  them  signed 
by  an  accredited  veterinarian  or  the 
keeper  of  county  records,  however. 

Cattle  from  non-certified  herds  or 
counties  will  be  quarantined  and  re¬ 
tested  when  entering  a  certified  area. 
The  only  exceptions  are  calves  under 
nine  months  old,  steers,  spayed  heif¬ 


ers,  and  cattle  going  to  immediate 
slaughter. 

“What  procedure  is  there  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  brucellosis-free  herd  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Board  of  Health 
after  July  1?”  All  producers  selling 
milk  in  New  York  will  have  their 
herds  tested  at  six-month  intervals. 
Herds  negative  continue  to  qualify  as 
brucellosis-free.  Should  the  milk 
ring  test  show  a  “suspicious”  reac¬ 
tion,  all  animals  in  the  herd  will  be 
blood  tested  in  45  days  at  no  cost  to 
the  owner.  If  definite  reactors  are 
revealed,  their  milk  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  withheld  from  shipment, 
and  they  must  be  said  for  slaughter 
within  30  days.  The  herd  then  must 
be  retested  within  60  days. 

If  no  blood  test  reactors  are  found 
in  a  “suspicious”  herd,  it  continues 
to  qualify  as  brucellosis-free  until 
the  next  milk  test. 

It’s  a  Board  of  Health  Ruling 

Enforcement  of  the  brucellosis 
rules  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets’  division  of  animal 
industry  supplies  information  about 
herds’  disease  status  *as  disclosed  by 
milk  and  blood  tests. 

Most  dairy  farmers  will  be  ready 
for  the  July  1  deadline.  Only  a  few 
will  be  caught  without  a  market 
because  they  failed  to  start  early 
enough  with  clean-up  efforts.  Local 
veterinarians,  the  division  of  animal 
industry  and  milk  plant  fieldmen  are 
working  diligently  to  help  all  herds 
under  the  wire  by  July  1. 


and  one  electric  ventilation  system  does  it! 


This  efficient  electric  ven¬ 
tilation  system  operates  on 
a  year-round  basis  at  the 
Hudson  farm  in  Camillus, 
New  York. 

The  door  in  the  exhaust 
duct  behind  the  fan  is 
opened  in  summer.  This  draws  warm  air 
from  the  ceiling  and  cools  the  barn  rapidly. 
Harlen  Hudson,  who  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  operates  a  550-acre  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  feels  that  summer  ventilation 


is  as  important  as  it  is  during  the  winter 
months.  The  free  circulation  of  clean,  fresh 
air  means  increased  comfort  for  both  men 
and  cattle  at  milking  time. 

Why  not  talk  to  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  representative  about  electric  ventila¬ 
tion  for  your  barn?  He’ll  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  you  and  to  show  you  the  many  ways 
in  which  electricity  can  increase  your  farm 
profit  as  well  as  your  comfort.  You  can 
contact  him  through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  •  .  electrically!  NIAGARA  MOHAWK 
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Farming:  Pioneer  to  Present 

Cassadaga ,  New  York ,  observes  Sesquicentennial. 


By  GLADYS  CARLSON 

IT  HAS  BEEN  150  years  since  Abel 
Beebe,  Joel  Fisher  and  Othello 
Church  broke  their  way  through 
wild,  untamed  forest  to  stake  their 
claims  near  the  shores  of  Cassadaga 
Lake  in  Chautauqua  County.  To  the 
present  time,  this  section  of  Western 
New  York  has  been  farming  country. 
Ideal  soil,  climate,  timber,  natural 
waterways  and  hardy,  persevering 
settlers  have  all  combined  to  turn 
a  wilderness  into  a  thriving,  populous 
area  where  this  year  a  Sesquicenten¬ 
nial  is  being  observed. 

Cassadaga,  a  tiny  village  of  700 
persons,  and  her  neighboring  com¬ 
munity  of  Lily  Dale,  world-famous 
spiritual  center,  originally  known  as 
Cassadaga  Lake  Free  Association,  are 
well  aware  of  the  contributing  bene¬ 
fits  of  farms  and  farmlands  which 
dot  the  beautiful  Cassadaga  Valley 
surrounding  them. 

First  the  Mound  Builders,  then  the 
Indians 

In  ancient  times,  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers,  which  strange  and  little-known 
race  predated  the  Indians,  may  have 


been  the  first  farmers  in  the  Cassa¬ 
daga  area.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  that  here  in  the  valley  of  the 
three  small  connecting  lakes,  also 
known  as  Cassadaga,  have  been  found 
earthworks  yielding  proof  that  the 
ancient  creature,  the  mastodon,  was 
broken  to  their  needs.  Later  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Neuter  Nation  and  their 
conquerors,  the  Senecas  and  Eries 
and  Iroquois,  occupied  and  tilled 
small  cleared  areas. 

Although  Chautauqua  County’s 
virgin  soil  was  fertile  and  able  to 
produce  in  abundance,  the  Indians 
cultivated  but  few  crops.  Corn,  beans 
and  squash  usually  satisfied  them 
during  the  lean  hunting  periods.  Of 
their  six  annual  feasts,  four  related 
to  thanksgiving.  The  maple  festival, 
the  planting  feast,  green  corn  feast 
and  harvest  festival  were  observed, 
but  present-day  farmers  find  it  odd 
that  the  Indians  actually  spent  little 
time  on  raising  crops  for  which  to 
be  thankful. 

Early  19th  Century  Settlers 

By  the  time  that  Beebe,  Fisher 
and  Church  arrived  in  1809,  the  for¬ 
est  had  again  closed  in.  Sesquicenten- 
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nial  researchers  have  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  learn  authoritatively  of 
their  actual  work  in  the  area,  but  it 
is  certain  their  implements  and 
methods  were  rudimentary  and  dif¬ 
ficult.  Wolves,  bears  and  the  elements 
complicated  their  lives. 

The  summer  of  1816  was  known 
as  the  “Cold  Season”  in  Western  New 
York.  Winds  and  bitter  cold  swept 
through  the  hills,  snow  and  frost 
were  present  almost  constantly.  In 
August,  ice  half  an  inch  thick  was 
seen.  Early  corn  was  killed  and  all 
attempts  to  raise  other  crops  were 
abandoned.  Starvation  was  a  contin¬ 
ual  threat  and  food  costs  zoomed. 

While  labor  was  but  60  or  70  cents 
a  day,  flour  went  up  to  $18  a  barrel, 
potatoes,  $1.50  a  bushel.  Settlers 
lived  mainly  on  fish,  milk,  greens 
and  leeks  that  year,  in  addition  to 
some  wild  game  that  managed  to 
survive. 

Providing  enough  food  for  a  large 
family  even  in  a  “good”  year  was  a 
problem.  Staples  were  corn  bread  or 
wheat  bread,  maple  syrup,  fish  and 
game.  To  purchase  basic  necessities, 
settlers  soon  learned  to  deal  in  “black 
salts.” 


Black  salts  was  then  the  only  prod¬ 
uct  that  could  be  sold  for  cash  or 
exchanged  for  goods  and  groceries. 
It  was  made  from  the  ashes  of  hard 
woods.  The  ashes  were  leached, 
emanating  lye  boiled  into  the  semi¬ 
solid  black  salts.  These  were  burned 
in  ovens  into  potash,  and  later  the 
potash  was  refined  into  pearl  ash 
or  saleratus.  These  commodities  were 
used  to  make  soap,  glass,  medicines 
and  many  other  products  which  had 
a  foreign  sale.  Black  salts  kept  many 
a  farm  on  a  going  basis  until  more 
lands  could  be  cleared. 

Early  Farming  in  the  Cassadaga 
Country 

Corn  was  a  main  crop  in  the  Cassa¬ 
daga  country.  Often  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  up  small  patches  of  ground 
with  an  axe,  drop  in  the  seed  and 
press  the  good  soil  down  firmly  with 
a  heavy-heeled  boot.  Wheat,  rye  and 
oats  sometimes  had  to  be  hoed  in 
around  undrawn  logs.  To  get  a  graz¬ 
ing  meadow  started  took  longer  than 
raising  a  crop  of  grain.  Cattle  had 
to  exist  on  “browse”  most  of  the 
time.  This  consisted  of  tender  twigs 
from  freshly  felled  trees.  Trees  there 


were  in  plentitude,  but  time  to  cut 
them  was  the  problem.  It  seemed 
that  everything  needed  doing  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  crops  could  be  planted,  the 
early  settler  had  to  have  shelter  for 
his  family,  which  he  brought  in  by 
ox-team  driven  wagons.  He  felled 
straight  trunk  trees  and  made  his 
log  house.  A  piece  of  land  was 
cleared,  a  rough  fence  to  protect  the 
few  head  of  stock  he  had  brought 
along  was  erected  and,  if  no  natural 
spring  was  nearby,  a  well  was  dug. 

An  open  shed  would  suffice  for 
cattle,  which  were  expected  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  until  late  in  the  season, 
but  after  the  harvest  the  biggest  and 
most  important  job  of  all  —  that  of 
raising  a  barn  —  was  begun.  Neigh¬ 
bor  helped  neighbor,  but  there  were 
few  neighbors. 

The  Second  Emigration — 1825 

The  people  who  emigrated  to 
Chautauqua  County  during  what  his¬ 
tory  books  call  “the  early  farming 
period”  starting  about  1825  were  bet¬ 
ter  skilled  in  husbandry  than  the 
first  settlers.  This  fact,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  market  for  the  surplus 
products  of  the  soil,  started  a  rise  in 
population  figures.  Virgin  soil  and 
large  tracts  of  timber  invited  house¬ 
holders.  While  clearing  land  was 
time-consuming  and  the  roads  were 
mere  muddy  trails,  with  plank  roads 
yet  to  come,  still  Walter  Smith,  a 
young  merchant  of  nearby  Fredonia, 
had  been  able  to  sell  $75,000  worth 
of  area  settlers’  products  the  year 
of  1826. 

During  this  year,  too,  Obed  Edson 
and  Reuben  Scott  established  a  semi¬ 
weekly  line  of  stages  between  Fre¬ 
donia  and  Jamestown  with  Cassadaga 
about  halfway  between.  This  was 
helpful  to  new  farmers  who  had 
better  use  for  their  ox-teams  than 
transportation  and,  as  the  first  Cassa¬ 
daga  post  office  was  not  established 
until  1838,  the  stages  were  also  uti¬ 
lized  for  message  carrying. 

Farming,  even  in  the  earliest  days, 
indicated  a  need  for  processing. 
David  Sacket  and  Aaron  Lyon  had 
built  a  gristmill  and  a  sawmill  at 
Cassadaga  Lake  about  1821,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  dam.  R.  W.  Fenner  became 
somewhat  well  known  for  the  “Fen¬ 
ner  Churn”  which  was  his  invention. 

By  1850,  when  William  Waite  pur¬ 


chased  the  former  Asa  Fisher  place 
on  Route  60  just  south  of  the  village, 
farming  in  the  Cassadaga  area  had 
become  almost  luxurious  compared 
with  the  settlers’  labors  in  1809.  The 
Waite  farm,  and  that  of  the  Richard¬ 
son  family  on  what  is  now  High 
Street,  have  both  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  over  a  hundred  years 
without  changing  family  ownership. 

Another  old  farm  still  in  operation, 
but  which  has  changed  ownership  a 
number  of  times,  is  the  present 
Schenck  chicken  ranch  on  Frisbee 
Road.  The  palatial  brick  residence 
on  this  property,  built  by  A.  D.  Denny 
in  the  1860’s,  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  stopping  off  place  for  escaping 
slaves  of  the  famous  Underground 
Railroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schenck,  the  present 
owners,  have,  within  recent  years, 
built  an  efficient  chicken  house  and 
follow  modern,  scientific  methods. 
They  supply  local  dealers  and  regu¬ 
lar  home  customers  with  eggs  and 
fryers. 

The  Waite  farm,  still  owned  and 
run  by  Waite  family  members,  is 
well  known  for  the  raising  of  pi’ize 
purebred  cattle. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  in  1854, 
Nathan  and  Rosa  Richardson  built 
their  farm  on  a  piece  of  old  Indian 
territory,  which  faces  what  is  now 
High  Street,  within  village  limits. 
Nathan,  like  most  of  his  family  who 
followed  in  operating  the  60  acres, 
did  so  part-time.  He  was  a  painter 
when  he  was  not  busy  pulling  stumps 
with  his  ox-team  and  raising  beef 
cattle.  The  original  building  Nathan 
put  up  was  large,  but  by  1860  addi¬ 
tions  and  extensive  remodeling  were 
begun.  Since  then,  two  or  three  fires 
and  conversion  into  a  duplex  dwelling 
have  changed  its  appearance  notice¬ 
ably. 

The  Big  Week — June  28-July  5 

Many  other  farms  dot  the  rich 
Cassadaga  Valley  and,  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  great  contributions 
farms  and  farmers  have  made  to  the 
development  of  this  thriving  com¬ 
munity,  Sesquicentennial  planners 
will  devote  one  full  act  in  the 
projected  pageant,  to  be  held  here 
during  the  week  of  June  28  —  July 
5,  to  “Pioneers.”  In  addition,  a  mu- 
eum  display  and  a  parade  of  old 
vehicles  will  be  held. 


Now  a  duplex  residence,  the  Richardson  Farm  homestead  in  Cassadaga 
was  originally  built  more  than  100  years  ago.  The  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Richardson,  cleared  old  orchards  and  overgrown  pastures. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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The  Schenck  Farm  homestead  in  Cassadaga  is  an  impressive  brick  building 
built  in  the  1860  s.  The  Schencks  supply  local  dealers  and  home  customers 
regularly  with  eggs  and  fryers. 


Cow  Tester  Extraordinaire 


Cow  tester  extraordinaire  is  Henry 
J.  Wonsey  of  Lake  Pleasant,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

To  begin  with,  Henry  is  an  un¬ 
usually  good  DHIA  supervisor.  Now 
completing  his  12th  year  with  the 
Franklin  County  association,  he  is 
presently  recording  production  of 
889  cows  in  24  DHIA  and  Owner- 
Sampler  herds. 

That  plaque  over  Henry’s  desk  rec¬ 
ognizes  his  selection  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  No.  1  supervisor 

Consistent  good  work  is  not  the 
only  Wonsey  claim  to  fame.  Most 
any  cow  tester  will  lend  a  hand  when 
something  goes  wrong  on  a  member’s 
farm  on  testing  day.  But  how  many 
can  overhaul  the  family  television 
set  in  time  for  a  favorite  show? 
Henry  can. 

Employs  Yankee-style  Ingenuity 

He  has  carried  Yankee-style  in¬ 
genuity  right  into  the  cow-test  job, 
too.  The  standard  Babcock  centri¬ 
fuge  now  has  several  Wonsey  modifi¬ 
cations. 

Then  there’s  the  Wonsey-made 
bottle  shaker.  One  of  the  skills  of 
testers  is  the  simultaneous  holding 
and  swiiTing  of  a  half-dozen  or  so 
test  bottles  at  a  time.  Essential  to 
successful  fat  separation,  the  job 
must  be  done  right.  And  it 
takes  a  little  time. 

There’s  a  lot  of  swirling  to  do  in 
the  usual  testing  of  a  100-cow  herd. 
But  for  Henry  Wonsey  a  retired 
phonograph  motor  operating  through 
an  eccentric  and  a  pitman  arm  gently 
shakes  a  homemade  frame — and  all 
his  test  bottles 

Any  director  of  a  local  Dairy  Herd 


Improvement  Association  will  tell 
you  that  one  of  its  big  problems  is 
maintenance  of  association  equip¬ 
ment.  The  shortest-lived  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  is  the  water  bath  for  test 
bottles. 

The  Franklin  County  group  had 
the  same  problem  until  the  invention 
of  the  first  Henry’s  Handy  Heater,  or 
Wonsey’s  Wonder  Warmer.  At  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  commercial  baths, 
Wonsey  warms  bottles  in  sheet 
copper. 


Henry  Wonsey  makes  good  DHIA  use 
of  his  “handy  heater-wonder  warmer.” 


But  the  tester-inventor  doesn’t 
stop  there.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  handy 
heater  if  it  didn’t  take  care  of  the 
bath  temperature.  Henry’s  machine 
does  it  with  a  built-in  thermostat. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  in  milk  testing  equip¬ 
ment,  and  Henry  Wonsey  seems  sure 
to  provide  some  of  the  better  innova¬ 
tions.  In  the  meantime,  he’ll  be  doing 
his  usual,  reliable  full-time  produc¬ 
tion  testing  work  —  and  keeping 
farms’  electronic  equipment  in  good 
order,  too.  0.  L.  Wyman 


Brown  Cows  of  Judd’s  Bridge 


At  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Jane  of  Vernon  achieved 
Brown  Swiss  type  and  production  renown.  Considered  by  many  as  the 
exemplar  of  finest  dairy  type,  she  is  buried  there,  too. 


Brown  Swiss  breeding 
continues  at  Judd’s  Bridge, 
with  the  herd  up  to  80 
head  again.  Nick’s  Betty 
recently  produced  608 
pounds  of  fat  at  six  years. 


But  there  is  beef  breed¬ 
ing,  too.  Animals  such  as 
1,770-pound  Miss  Kenedy 
and  her  six-month-old  son 
are  part  of  the  50-head 
Charolaise  herd.  The 
Brown  Swiss  and  the  big 
beef  complement  each 
other. 


June  20,  1959 


FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 
WILLARD  HOWLAND,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
ROBERT  MERRILL,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


available  only  on  I 


ROOF  IT  MOWERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FACT  FOLDER 


ROOF  MFG.  CO. 
Pontiac  17  ,  Illinois 


Weeds  •  Lawns  •  Brush  •  Trees 

•VARIABLE  PITCH- Provides  in- 
stant  blade  adjustment  for  any 
cutting  job. 

SELF-PROPELLEO  OIL  BATH  GEAR  ORIVE 
—Cushions  and  lubricates  gear 
drive  assembly  in  a  continuous 
bath  of  oil. 

•  FULL  26*  CUT 

•  4  HP  to  7  HP  ENGINES 

•  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTING  HEIGHT 

•  26*  EASY-GLIDE  WHEELS 

•  RIM-GRIPPER  TIRES 


’s  Most  Versatile  Mower! 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations-  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51.  Ill.— Estab.  1924- 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available— TOO  Un.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . lg  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  <  9’&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2<C  Sq.  Ft.  t  3,  6i  10; 

.  Ft.  ( 


12,'  14;  t6; 
20:  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implementor  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 


Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . 

Address  . . 

City  . .  State  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


1 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Hereiords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline,.  T.  B.  end  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  11-2224 

-  FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 
ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES 


FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
4-H  CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  3-7107 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 

REGISTERED  POLLED  and  HORNED  HERFORDS 
ONE  YEAR  OLD  HEIFERS.  YALE  FARM. 
NORFOLK,  CONN.  PHONE:  TAylor  4-5002 

—ANGUS  HERD  SIRE  AT  A  REALISTIC  PRICE— 
A  Son  of  Bardolier  of  Anoka  and  Miss  Burgess 
of  Lakewood.  R.  B.  ALLEY, 

199  SPOOK  ROCK  RD.,  SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Suffern,  N.  Y.  5-1570 
REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULLS,  I  year  and  18  months, 
$320  to  $350;  18  heifers  $225  each  for  lot,  yearlings, 
open,  each  for  lot.  SMITH  ANGUS  FARMS, 

R.  2,  GREENFIELD,  Phone:  2776,  Rainsboro,  Ohio. 

A.  3M3"  G-  XT  S> 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  \ 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Ceffts  Breeding  Lorry  Dorn.  Breeding 

•‘FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

diems  417  Webster  Tilton 

"  DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


Herd  of  Registered  Guernseys 

HIGH  PRODUCTION.  GOOD  TYPE 
Good  Foundation  Stock.  Half  of  Herd  Milking. 
One  just  completed  a  record  of  over  800  BF  2x. 

Herd  to  Be  Sold  Intact 

23  Years  of  Testing,  Culling,  Line  Breeding 
and  Development. 

Owener  Retiring  —  Mid  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
BOX  3186,  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

—  SPORTSMEN 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 

Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

POODLE  PUPPIES,  MINIATURES,  A.K.C.  REG. 

GAYE-DELL  KENNELS.  REG. 

35  NOLAN  RD.,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST:  A.K.C.  Reg.  All  ages. 

DR.  THURBER,  541  TROY  ROAD,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  From  Imported  Stock. 

Black  &  White.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs.  Intelli- 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE,  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  EAST  STATE,  GLOVERSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

- SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES - 

Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

FEMALES,  $9.00;  MALES,  $12.00. 


OLDER  PUPS,  ALSO  BROKE  DOGS 
SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

_  Telephone:  53W-I _ _ 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

_  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

(Distemper  vaccinated).  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel¬ 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highview  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

COLLIE  PUPS:  Children’s  Pets  or  Cattle.  German 
Shepherds,  Companions,  Watch  or  Stock,  $25  up. 
All  AKC.  H.  ENGELEITER,  R.  3,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  AKC.  REG.  $25 
Up.  ROYAL  STONE,  Rt.  I,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

For  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACTI  Bl LITY,  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  ( 1 3"  - 1 6" ) ,  it  the 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARRON, 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

LARIGO  and  CRESCENT  LINES 
Stallions,  Mares,  Young  Stock,  Show  Prospects. 
MR.  &  MRS.  N.  F.  WOMER, 

VALLEY  SPRINGS  PONY  FARM, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  MASURY,  OHIO 

Telephone:  Sharon,  Penna.  Gl  8-6593 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST  BREEDER 
MARES  &.  YOUNG  STOCK  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
TOP  STALLIONS  STANDING  AT  STUD 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 

—  FIVE  BRED  PONY  BROOD  MARES  — 
AND  ONE  STALLION  —  $3,000 
FIVE  BRED  PONY  BROOD  MARES  WITH  COLTS 
BY  THEIR  SIDES,  ALL  FIVE  MARES 
AND  FIVE  COLTS  FOR  $3,500. 
SOUDERTON,  PENNA.  PHONE:  PA  3-4822 

FISHER’S  FURNITURE  STORE, 


SWINE 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

SERVICE  AGE  BOARS  AND  SPRING  PIGS 
Either  Sex.  National  Champion  Breeding. 
CARRENE  FARM, 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718.  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
READY  TO  USE.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS,  BIG 
TYPE,  MORE  LEAN  MEAT,  LARGE  HERD. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 


IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


-  DAILEY  STOCK 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


FARM 


ROUTE  2-A 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  —  7-9  WEEKS  $13  EACH 
SHIP  ANY  NUMBER  BY  RAILWAY  EXPRESS. 


PIGS 


PIGS 


PIGS 


6  to  8  WEEKS  OLD.  20  OR  MORE  DELIVERED. 
W.  BONSAL, _ PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Chester  White  and  Chester-Yorkshire  cross.  S-6-7-8 
and  9-10  weeks  old.  $  1 0-$ 1 1 -$ 1 2-$ 1 3  and  $14.00  each. 
Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance.  Check  or  money  order.  Immediate  delivery. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  IRENE  A.  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

_ Telephone:  EMerson  (9-9543) _ 

LANDRACE  PIGS  —  REGISTERED  - 

First  meat  certified  litters  in  N.  Y.  Best  bloodlines 
from  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  at  National  Landrace 
Conference  ’58.  VERNON  PARMENTER, 

KING  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3824 

SHEEP 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS. 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

—  America’s  Top  Breed  — 

Increase  Farm  Income  With  Suffolks 
LAMBS  ARE  STURDY,  GAIN  RAPIDLY, 
GOOD  FORAGERS. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  List  of  Breeders. 

NAT’L  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
P.  O.  Box  324,  Columbia,  Missouri 

i -  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
OWNERS  OF  THE  DAVE  MC  DOWELL  FLOCK 
WILLIAM  HESS, 

BARBOURSVILLE, _ VIRGINIA 

-  HAMPSHIRE  LAMB  EWES  AND  RAMS  - 

AT  WEANING  AGE.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
STOCK  FROM  CHAMPION  RAMS.  $35  EACH. 

WRITE  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD. 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 
—  EASTERN  DISTRICT  CORRIEDALE  SALE  — 
To  Be  Held  in  Conjunction  With  KEYSTONE  SALE, 
JULY  II,  AT  THE  FARM  SHOW  BUILDINGS, 
_ HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  &.  MONTADALE  SHEEP 
J.  HOGE, _ HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

GOATS 


MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE 


CHET  FOSTER,  NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM, 
BOX  44,  HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 


BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


MINK 


TOP  QUALITY  MINK 


SPECIAL  PRICE  NOW  FOR  JULY  DELIVERY 
FROM  $20.00  UP 
CHURPITA-CC  MINK  RANCH 
TOWN  LINE  RD.,  NO.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Handbook  &  Dictionary, 

J.  H.  Frandsen . $10.00 

Modern  Breeds  of  Livestock, 

Hilton  M.  Briggs .  8.50 

Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen, 

J.  W.  Bailey .  5.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 

Sheep  Science, 

W.  G.  Kammlade .  6-75 

Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

J.  W.  Bailey .  5.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Calibrated  Jars 
Not  Official  for  DHIA 

The  American  Dairy  Science  Assn, 
does  not  recognize  the  use  of  cali¬ 
brated  jars  for  determining  milk  pro¬ 
duction  for  official  and  DHIA  rec¬ 
ords.  Dairymen  now  on  test  or  con¬ 
templating  going  on  test  should 
check  with  the  equipment  manufact¬ 
urer  before  making  final  plans  for 
installation  of  a  milking  parlor. 

Calibrated  jars  or  similar  cali¬ 
brated  devices  do  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  milk  weights,  Oleskie  says.  In¬ 
stallation  of  new  milking  parlors  and 
the  change  in  milking  procedure  al¬ 
ter  the  method  of  taking  milk 
weights  on  the  day  the  herd  is  tested 
for  production.  Cutting  old-type 
buckets  into  the  milking  line  for 
weighing  purposes  or  use  of  a  Milk- 
O-Meter  are  recognized  as  official 
measuring  devices  by  the  ADSA. 

Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

June  21  —  Southern  Vermont 
Dairy  Goat  Assn.’s  annual  show, 
Route  9,  Marlboro,  Vt. 

June  25-27  —  The  12th  annual 
DELMARVA  Chicken  Festival,  Dover, 
Delaware. 

June  27  —  The  Fifth  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sheepmen’s  Assn.  Sale, 
Reading  Fairgrounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

June  27  —  Annual  Poultry  Festival 
of  Lebanon  County  Poultry  Assn., 
Fireman’s  Park,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

July  7-8  —  Annual  Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  10-11  —  Belfast  Broiler  Festi¬ 
val,  Belfast,  Maine. 

July  17-18  —  The  17th  annual  stud 
ram  and  ewe  sale  of  New  England 
Ground,  Northampton,  Mass. 

July  20-22  —  The  65th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Apple  Assn., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Aug.  14-17  —  Annual  Lumberjack 
Roundup,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Ayrshire  Awards 


Dunloggin  Mistress  Gracious  has  pro¬ 
duced  100  tons  of  milk. 

N.  J.  Holstein  the 
100th  "Iron  Grandma" 

Dunloggin  Mistress  Gracious, 
owned  by  Patricia  and  Roberta  Behr- 
man,  Lodestar  Farms,  Newton,  Sus¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of 
America  as  the  100th  registered 
Holstein  with  an  official  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  200,000  pounds  of 
milk.  Classified  Excellent,  Gracious’ 
recent  365-day  record  of  20,677 
pounds  of  milk  and  851  pounds  of 
butterfat  also  set  a  new  high  for 
15-year-olds  on  2x  HIR  milking.  A 
daughter  of  Dunloggin  Woodmaster, 
she  has  six  sons,  three  daughters, 
491  grandsons  and  4,302  grand¬ 
daughters  registered  in  the  Holstein 
herd  book. 

Not  So  Much 
Leptospirosis 

Early  results  of  a  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  of  leptospi¬ 
rosis  among  New  Jersey’s  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  are  quite  encouraging, 
according  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Brower  of  the 
N.  J.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Blood  tests  made  in  the  past  three 
months  on  42,000  cattle  have  shown 
only  six  per  cent  infection.  Surveys 
in  other  states  have  shown  about  10 
per  cent  of  animals  tested  to  be  in¬ 
fected.  The  New  Jersey  survey  will 
continue  through  June  30. 


For  his  cow’s  high  milk  production, 
Marshall  Cheesman  (r)  Ellenburg 
Depot,  N.  Y.,  received  the  French 
trophy  from  Ayrshire  Secretary 
David  Gibson  Jr. 


Livestock  Markets 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETS  . 

Choice  1,000/1,050-lb.  steers  at  Buffalo  live¬ 
stock  market  the  week  ending  June  5  were 
$29;  Good  and  Choice  $28-28.50,  with  Goods 
at  900  lbs.  $27.50.  Good  700/950-lb.  beef 
heifers  $26.50-27,  Commercial  and  Standard 
dairy-type  slaughter  cows  $21-22.50,  Utility 
and  Cutter  $19-21,  Canner  $16-18.50,  Fat 
Yellow  cows  $18-20.  Good  dairy  heifers 
$23-25.  Utility  sausage  bulls  $25-26.  Good 
and  Choice  veal  calves  $32-34,  some  Primes 
to  $37;  Light  bobs  $30  down.  U.  S.  No.  1  to 
3  180/225-lb.  butcher  hogs  $18-18.50.  Choice 
dry-fed  lambs  $21,  Culls  $15-17. 

At  five  livestock  auctions  in  Eastern  New 
York  the  week  ending  June  5,  Standard 
slaughter  dairy  heifers  $22-26,  Commercial 
$20-21.90,  Utility  $18-19.75.  Good  slaughter 
cows  $23-23.80,  Standard  $22-22.90,  Utility 
$19.50-20.90,  Canners  $12.50-17.50.  Good 
slaughter  bulls  $25-26.10.  Prime  veals  $100- 
117.50  per  head;  Standards  $63-68. 

Fresh  cows  sold  at  $190-275  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Co-op’s.  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  sale  June  2.  Close  first-calf  heifers 
$265-330,  bred  $165-270,  open  $105-210.  Com¬ 
mercial  dairy  cow  for  slaughter  $23.50-24, 
Cutter  $20-22.  Choice  calves  $37-38.75,  Stand¬ 
ard  $31-34.  Bobs  at  90-95  pounds  were 
$30-33,  under  65  lbs.  $27-30.  Hogs  $17-18.50. 
Springers  at  Empire’s  Greene  auction  on  the 
3rd  $312.50;  fresh  cows  $250-325,  milkers 
$212-295.  At  Bath  on  the  4th,  Utility  dairy 
cows  $22-23.50,  Good  veal  calves  $33-35. 
Utility  dairy  cows  at  Oneonta  $23-23.30,  at 
Watertown  $23-23.80;  Springers  at  Oneonta 
$275-357.50. 

Fat  cows  brought  $21-23.75  at  Jaegers 
Livestock  Auction  in  Sussex,  N.  J.,  June  4; 
Cutters  $19.25-21,  Canners  $17.50-19.25,  and 
Shelly  Canners  $16-17.50. 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  •  FIFTEEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF  CLEAN  PERIGREED  COWS  IN  THE  EAST. 
SIRED  BY  OUR  FOUR  CLEAN  PEDIGREED  BULLS  FROM  CK  RANCH. 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Recipients  of  French  awards  for  high  milk  production  at  the  recent  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders  Assn,  meeting  were  (1.  to  r.)  Don  Stacy,  Canton,  N.  Y.; 
Richard  Sommers,  Grove  City,  Ohio;  K.  L.  Morrow,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  Fred  Bova,  Burke,  N.  Y.;  Marshall  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot, 
N.  Y.;  and  Ross  Hart,  Sharon,  Conn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Wolf  farm  in  Allegany  is  the  An  outstanding  farm  at  Java  Center 
largest  on  South  Nine  Mile  Road,  is  Julius  Brodersen’s  Green  Acres. 


On  Farms  in  Western  New  York 


( cont’d  from  page  3)  they 

bring  the  grass  to  the  cow  in  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Facilities  at  Green  Acres  Farms  in¬ 
clude  a  cement  barnyard  with  three 
feeders;  two  steel  silos  hold  about 
180  tons  each.  Farm  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  four  tractors  and  two  gutter 
cleaners.  In  the  milking  room  there 
is  a  bulk  cooler,  but  the  $5,000  price 
tag  on  a  pipeline  system  has  deterred 
decision  on  integrating  it  directly 
with  the  stable. 

The  latest  thing  being  tried  out  at 
the  Brodersen  farm  is  adding  beet 
pulp  at  the  rate  of  about  133  pounds 
per  ton  of  silage,  Bill  said. 

It  was  early  morning  when  we 
stopped  at  New  York  State’s  2,300- 
acre  Craig  Colony  Farm.  Harvey 
Hughes,  the  farm  manager,  told  us 
that  the  state  institutional  farm  pro¬ 
duces  the  milk,  potatoes,  pork  and 
part  of  the  vegetables  required  by 


James  Young,  Jr.,  and  Tom  Swarth- 
out  load  manure  for  spreading. 


the  Colony’s  staff  and  epileptic  pa¬ 
tients.  Some  of  the  pork  is  sent  to 
other  state  institutions,  too.  There 
are  26  farm  workers  here,  Harvey 
said. 

200  Cows  and  500  Pigs 

The  dairy  herd  at  Craig  Colony  to¬ 
tals  200  head,  with  115  milking. 
DHIA  average  production  is  about 
11,500  pounds  of  3.5  milk.  The  large 
stanchion  barns  are  complemented 
by  several  silos.  Pipeline  milking 
started  this  Spring  at  Craig  Colony; 
barn  cleaners  are  coming,  too,  Har¬ 
vey  says.  About  500  Yorkshires  are 
farrowed  each  year  at  the  farm. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Craig  Colony, 
part  of  the  Black  and  White  Farms’ 
Hereford  herd  was  loafing  at  pas¬ 
ture.  The  600-acre  farm,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Alta  M.  Swarts  and  R.  C.  Hen¬ 
derson,  has  about  200  dairy  and  beef 
cattle;  40  Holsteins  were  milking,  25 
heifers  were  on  hand.  Some  Polled 
Shorthorns  are  raised  on  Black  and 
White  Farms,  too.  Corn  is  the  main 
crop. 

Our  trip  then  took  us  south¬ 
ward  to  Angelica  and  to  the  450-acre 
dairy  farm  of  James  A.  Young  and 
Son.  Hei’e,  Jim  Young  Jr.  and  Tom 
Swarthout  were  busy  spreading  ma¬ 
nure.  The  Young  herd  includes  54 
registered  Holstein  milkers,  plus  32 
bead  of  Herefords;  in  all,  the  herd 
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numbers  125.  Last  year  a  60-foot  ex¬ 
tension  was  put  on  the  dairy  barn. 
Jim  told  us  the  farm  has  had  a  bulk 
tank  for  four  years,  but  he  said  there 
was  a  question  now  on  whether  to 
choose  a  milking  parlor  or  a  pipeline; 
each  would  cost  about  the  same  for 
his  place. 

The  Youngs,  cooperative  dairy 
farmers,  favor  Order  27;  “We  would 
be  getting  cheese  factory  prices, 
$2.00  or  $2.50,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
order,”  Jim  says.  He  adds  that  co¬ 
operatives  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
farmers. 

Workshop  Saved  Them  Money 

We  left  the  Young  farm  to  visit 
the  385-acre  William  Short  dairy 
farm  a  few  miles  south.  Bill  and 
Marcia  greeted  us  from  the  doorway 
of  their  farm  workshop.  The  work¬ 
shop,  Bill  said,  has  saved  them  a  lot 
of  money.  And  to  achieve  a  pro¬ 
duction  goal  of  500  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  the  Shorts  are  improving  the 
farm  considerably. 

Just  completed  for  the  75-head 
Holstein  herd — they  are  now  milking 
65 — in  a  poleless,  span-type  roofed 
pen  stable  with  an  84x84-foot  loafing 
area  and  herringbone  milking  parlor. 
The  building  and  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  a  600-gallon  bulk  tank,  cost  about 
$10,000,  Bill  said.  The  energetic 
Shorts  did  a  lot  of  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  Bill  and  Marcia  are  building 
up  their  farm  land,  too.  The  Shorts 
had  half  their  oats  in;  they  usually 
grow  32  acres.  They  prefer  alfalfa  for 
forage — about  24  acres  are  used  for 
it — but  they  are  also  raising  25  or 
30  acres  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  now.  Al¬ 
though  he  still  uses  a  lot  of  Ranger 
alfalfa,  he  is  gradually  switching  to 
Du  Puits. 

Here  on  the  Short  dairy  farm  was 
a  successful  farm  family.  Bill’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Short,  who 
homesteaded  in  Colorado,  13-year-old 
Larry,  as  well  as  the  other  Short 
children,  Anita,  Alan  and  Nancy,  all 
pitch  in  to  help.  Larry,  a  4-H  mem¬ 
ber,  has  already  planted  1,000  white 
spruce  seedlings. 

We  looked  back  from  a  high  point 
at  the  glistening  silo  roofs  and  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment  before  starting 
our  trip  back  home.  Except  for  time, 
we  would  have  stayed  to  visit  more 
of  the  friendly  farmers  of  Western 
New  York. 


William  Short  and  wife,  Marcia,  built 
much  of  their  pen  stable  themselves. 


COMET  Power  Scythe  with  11 "  Tri- 
Cot  Weed  Blade — only  $139.50, 
f.o.b.  factory.  Other  attachments 
also  low  priced. 

Good  Dealer  and  Distributor 
Franchises  Open 


2V2 

SCYTHE 

BEGINS  where  the  Lawn  Mower  leaves  off; 
FINISHES  where  the  Chain  Saw  takes  over 

Here's  a  new  portable  power  clearing  tool  designed  for 
many  farm  uses.  The  COMET  Power  Scythe  cuts  and  trims 
FIVE  TIMES  as  fast  as  weed-whips,  swing-scythes,  brush- 
hooks,  clippers  or  axes.  It  pumps,  too — basements,  boats, 
puddles,  etc.  Unit  weighs  only  28  lbs.,  and  is  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  from  a  single  shoulder  strap  for  easy  handling.  En¬ 
gine  is  a  2'/2  h.p.  Clinton  2-cyde.  The  COMET  Power  Scythe 
is  low  in  first  cost,  economical  to  operate  and  maintain. 
You  need  this  versatile,  labor-saving  equipment  on  your 
farm.  Don't  buy  any  portable  power  clearing  equipment 
until  you  have  seen  it.  Write  for  literature  TODAY! 


COMET  INDUSTRIES,  829  Elm  Place,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


You  pay  no  more 
for  Rain  Control 
systems,  couplers, 
valves  and  pipe, 
but  you  get  the 
most  advanced 
and  highest  quality  in  Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  today.  Ask 
your  supply  dealer,  or  write  Rain 
Control  Inc.,  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Dealers — Write  for  franchise  data. 

Rain  Control 

T.M.  REG  U  S  RAT.  O TF, 

PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


Raise  Gourds-- 


FASCINATING/ 

0  WOHDEREUL  MOD  BY 
oi  BU9INEA9...  LEARN  „ 
ABOUT  GOURD  CRAFT/ 1 
!T'<;  a  PROFITABLE 
MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
DELIGHT  YOU/ 

COMPLETE  PORTFOLIO 
INSTRUCTIONS  cuwcl 
SEEDS  :  ONE:  DOLLAR  • 

Box  186  Covina,  Calif. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Tomato  .  $.65  $1.75  $3.75  $5.50 

Cabbage  . 65  1.70  3.50  4.90 

Cauliflower  . 65  1.75  4.25  7.00 

Pepper  . 75  2.00  4.50  7.50 

Egg  Plant  . 75  2.25  5.00  8.00 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  . 75  1.75  4.50  7.00 

Broccoli,  Brussell  Sprouts...  .60  1.50  3.25  5.00 

Cabbage  $3.00,  Tomato  $4.00.  Express  Collect  per  1000 
Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

LOCATED  in  BARNSBORO,  P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  &'  BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36"— 40  feet  in  rolls  100'  —  1000’ 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  prices.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PLASTICOVER  72  Commerce  St..  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  away  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 


#  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts  — 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET, 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH, 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY  ““ N“  — 

Gentlemen: 

a  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 
Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Name. 


Address - - - - 

City _ _ _ State. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

DEPT.  KN-2  Owosso,  Michigan 


I  »*w 
/'O,*<ou 

',0"c'io  i, , 
‘•‘•“"vau, 

“4110  | 

*4'm«if  f 


USE 


iCarth-rite) 


GET  BLESSED  RELIEF  FROM  VIT  A  B  C  £ 

DTUDITK  JESS 


ARTHRITIS 

and  RHEUMATISM 


Get 

Prompt  „ 

Relief  <  $C  85 

fiNTAINS  NO  OPIATFS. 


ST^jNG  Now  Only 


CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 

HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS  \ 


FOR  A  FULL 
Q  MONET  BACK  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
UNCONDITIONAL  QF  60.  CAPSULES 


tfWAlFAf? 

VJ.--,  .  ,,  I, 

“tftKTI  60  {AHVV** 


DETROIT  21,  MICH. 


DEPT.  P-6 


4121  PURITAN 
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A  Program  for  All  Dairymen 

LAST  year,  six  dairy  bargaining  coopera¬ 
tives,  representing  some  15,000  dairymen, 
formed  the  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was  twofold:  to  furnish  every  possible  aid 
to  members  of  the  Congress  from  this  area  in 
respect  to  dairy  legislation;  and  to  present  a 
unified,  constructive  program  for  the  benefit 
of  all  northeastern  dairy  farmers.  Because  the 
Bloc’s  initial  efforts  met  with  very  favorable 
reaction  both  from  legislators  and  from  farm¬ 
ers,  the  program  has  been  carried  forward.  Co¬ 
operative  members  of  the  Bloc  are:  Northern 
Farmers  Cooperative  of  Vermont,  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  United  Milk  Producers 
of  New  Jersey,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  Association,  Local  Dairymen’s  Association 
of  Providence,  and  Maine  Dairymen’s  Asocia- 
tion. 

The  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc’s  1959  program, 
as  presented  in  Washington,  is  focussed  in 
three  measures  now  before  the  Congress. 

The  first  is  the  Johnson  Bill,  offered  under 
the  attractive,  but  misleading,  banner  of  the 
“National  Sanitation  Act”.  This  bill  is  opposed 
by  the  Bloc  on  the  ground  that  it  “would  re¬ 
duce  the  quality  of  milk  or,  at  the  very  least, 
raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  consumers,  ( and ) 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare 
through  reduced  consumption  of  a  vital  food 
as  well  as  to  dairy  farmers  of  the  Northeast 
through  jeopardizing  their  investments  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  portion  of  their  total  production  to 
be  sold  as  fluid  milk.” 

The  Bloc  is  supporting  a  bill  to  provide  an 
additional  $5,000,0000  to  finance  the  federal 
school  milk  program  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years.  School  children  are  thus  assured  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  a  vital  food.  Sound  dietary 
habits  are  promoted  at  an  early  age,  and  dairy 
farmers  are  afforded  an  expanded  outlet  for 
fluid  milk. 

Strong  backing  has  been  given  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  George  Aiken  of  Ver¬ 
mont  which  seeks  to  strengthen  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  by  cooperatives  in  negotiating  with 
milk  dealers  for  prices  higher  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  levels  established  by  federal  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders.  There  are  legal  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  authorizes 
such  bargaining  by  cooperatives. 

The  Dairy  Bloc  has  also  voiced  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  USDA’s  proposal  to  tie  fluid  milk 
prices  in  northeast  markets  even  closer  to  mid¬ 
west  condensery  prices. 

This  entire  program  merits  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  all  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeast.  It 
is  militant  and  constructive,  and  it  carries  no 
taint  of  special  interest  that  so  often,  un¬ 
fortunately,  characterizes  many  a  legislative 
program.  No  dairyman  can  be  heard  to  claim 
that  the  Dairy  Bloc’s  stand  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  dairymen,  regardless  of  their 
affiliation.  Why  other  dairy  cooperatives,  pro¬ 
fessedly  working  for  their  memberships,  re¬ 
main  sulking  in  their  tents,  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  members  of  these  cooperatives 
would  do  well  to  inquire  why  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations  hesitate,  or  refuse,  to  join  up  and 
present  an  even  more  unified,  broader  front. 
Are  not  the  interests  of  all  dairy  farmers  basi¬ 
cally  the  same  —  quality  of  product,  prices 
commensurate  with  costs,  and  more  effective 
bargaining  power? 
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The  Egg  Crisis  Continues 

HERE  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  in¬ 
creased  publicity  for  eggs,  but  too  little 
of  it  has  been  reaching  the  consumer.  The  best 
that  big-city  newspapers  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  about  the  egg  economy  is  to  say  it  is  bad, 
and  that  it  is  all  because  of  government  price- 
support  programs.  Is  it  that  simple? 

There  is  little  question  that  the  integrated 
egg  operations  in  the  South  are  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  responsible  for  the  current  egg  glut. 
While  chick  hatchings  have  been  declining  in 
much  of  the  nation,  in  the  South  they  have 
been  up  between  17  and  35  per  cent.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  high-quality  eggs  from  the  South 
had  to  come  north  anyway.  But  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  they  should  come  into  New 
York  City  where  nationwide  egg  prices  are 
manipulated.  The  heavy  supply  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  may  actually  not  reflect  the 
national — or  even  the  northeast — supply-de¬ 
mand  situation.  But  it  is  tending  to  set  prices 
low.  Notice  that  Philadelphia  quotations  re¬ 
main  rather  higher. 

Started  pullets  have  contributed  to  over¬ 
production,  too,  and  they  seem  set  to  continue 
it.  Hatcheries  are  now  cutting  back  on  egg  set¬ 
tings,  but  any  distress  chicks  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  destroyed  or  directed  to  broilers  as  they 
are  to  be  shunted  into  the  started-pullet  deal 
to  await  what  five  more  months  will  bring.  If 
started  pullets  do  nothing  else,  they  may  well 
rekindle  interest  in  dual-purpose  chickens. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  does  not  hold  out  much  hope  for 
immediate  improvement  in  the  price  of  eggs. 
It  has  itself  agreed  to  buy  frozen  as  well  as 
dried  eggs,  but  it  notes  that  the  supply  of  the 
former  is  already  more  than  24  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  There  are  some  64  per  cent 
more  shell  eggs  in  storage,  too. 

April  and  May  hatches  were  down  consider¬ 
ably,  it  is  true,  and  the  prospect  is  for  further 
cuts  this  Summer.  But  there  are  still  three-per¬ 
cent  more  layers  than  a  year  ago  and  they  are 
laying  at  a  three-per-cent-higher  rate.  The  egg 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  poultry  meat:  both  broilers  and 
turkeys  are  at  or  near  all-time  low  prices,  too. 

Publicity’s  effects  are  at  best  nebulous.  But 
we  think  they  are  very  much  worth  seeking  at 
this  time.  It  is  high  time  that  the  poultry  pub- 
licizers — both  industry  and  government — got 
into  high  gear. 

Good  Riddance  to  Bangs! 

HE  July  1  deadline  for  all  herds  selling 
milk  in  New  York  to  be  free  of  brucellosis 
cannot  be  greeted  with  the  same  feeling  one 
has  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  victory  —  and  new  independence  —  of  a 
kind. 

The  requirements  about  shipment  of  cattle 
from  one  area  to  another,  and  indeed  to 
slaughter,  have  been  fussy  for  farmers.  They 
have  often  been  costly  as  well  as  “a  pain  in  the 
neck”.  But  today  they  may  all  seem  worth¬ 
while.  New  York  has  at  last  about  caught  up 
with  neighboring  states  in  making  sure  that 
its  supply  of  milk  is  wholesome  and  pure.  And 
no  one  should  underestimate  the  significance 
that  true  consumer  acceptance  has  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  product.  New  York  State  milk  can 
now  be  said  to  come  from  cows  free  of 
brucellosis.  The  only  fault  with  it  is  that,  if 
an  indemnity  for  infected  cattle  had  been  in¬ 
stituted,  it  might  have  been  said  much  earlier. 

A  lot  of  farmers  will  believe  that  the  Board 
of  Health  ruling  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  that 
pasteurization  takes -care  of  brucella  organisms 
anyway.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  ruling  was 
motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  see  that 
farmers’  own  milk  was  pure.  But  let  the  human 
health  aspect  entirely  alone,  and  the  ruling 
still  has  immense  value.  Brucellosis  cost  farm¬ 
ers  an  awful  lot  of  money  in  lost  calves,  lost 
milk  and  lost  cows. 

In  many  real  ways,  it  is  good  to  have  the 
brucellosis  deadline  here.  All  herds  should 
promptly  get  cleared  up  if  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  sell  milk.  Thereafter  the  challenge 
lies  in  getting  and  keeping  rid  of  the  last  vesti¬ 
ges  of  this  insidious  cattle  disease. 


Best  of  the  New,  Best  of  the  Old 

WE  would  have  liked  to  have  made  more 
calls  during  our  recent  trip  through 
Cattaraugus,  Wyoming,  Livingston  and  Alle¬ 
gany  Counties  in  Western  New  York.  But  the 
farms  we  were  able  to  visit  well  illustrate  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  area,  to  the 
State,  and  to  all  of  the  Northeast. 

Some  of  the  farms  are  big,  some  are  small. 
But  big  or  small,  the  important  endeavor  on 
all  of  them  is  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
farm  families’  needs  now  and  in  the  future.  To 
achieve  this,  farmers  are  improving  their  effi¬ 
ciency  through  acquisition  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  adopting  the  most  up-to-date 
methods.  New  or  old,  on  hill  or  in  valley,  old 
farming  traditions  are  giving  way  to  modern 
production  practices  on  Western  New  York 
farms.  The  business  operations  of  farming  pro¬ 
ceed  with  great  progress.  Fortunately,  the  fine 
traditions  in  farm  living  remain  and  are 
strengthened. 

Successful  farms  are  not,  of  course,  built 
only  on  an  eagerness  to  adopt  the  newest  meth¬ 
ods  or  to  buy  the  latest  equipment.  For  some 
farmers,  poor  returns  for  their  crops  over  the 
past  few  years  have  made  modernization  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  The  tenacity  of  these  men 
in  keeping  their  farms  going  without  every 
technological  advance  of  this  mid-century  is 
testimony  to  old-time  determination  and  grit. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  faith  in  the  future  of 
agriculture  is  well  borne  out  by  the  farms  and 
farmers  of  Western  New  York,  all  as  described 
on  page  3  of  this  issue.  Surely  there  are  prob¬ 
lems.  There  always  will  be.  But  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  farm  techniques  is  complement¬ 
ing,  not  displacing,  the  basic  love  of  the  land 
that  is  the  foundation  of  farm  traditions.  It  is 
this  dedication  to  the  soil,  to  crops,  to  stock 
and  to  the  family  which  has  moved  men  of  the 
soil  to  solve  problems  before.  It  sustains  them 
now.  And  we  are  confident  it  will  in  the  future. 


Apple  Growers  Say  “Yes” 

MORE  than  three-fourths  of  New  York  State 
apple  growers  who  voted  in  the  market¬ 
ing-order  referendum  last  month  cast  ballots  in 
favor.  The  count  was  589  for  the  proposed 
apple  order,  and  194  against.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Don  J.  Wickham 
termed  the  783  voters  as  “representative  of 
the  commercial  growers  of  the  State”.  Only  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  was  required  by  law 
to  authorize  him  to  promulgate  the  order. 
Growers  organizations  had  previously  re¬ 
quested  it. 

Apple  growers  will  now  nominate  12  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  membership  on  the  Apple  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  Advisory  Board.  Three  from 
Eastern  New  York  and  three  from  Western 
will  eventually  be  selected  by  Commissioner 
Wickham.  New  York  State  apple  canning, 
freezing  and  storage  interests  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  members  on  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  Commissioner  will  appoint  the 
ninth,  plus  an  administrator.  The  operation  of 
the  order  will  thus  be  guided  greatly  by  bona- 
fide  growers. 

The  order  provides  for  an  assessment  of  up 
to  three  cents  per  bushel  on  fresh  apples  and 
up  to  four  cents  per  hundredweight  on  pro¬ 
cessing  apples  grown  and  sold  in  New  York. 
The  $400,000  expected  to  be  raised  under  the 
order  each  year  will  be  used  for  apple  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  research.  It  will  probably 
become  effective  July  1. 

We  hoped  that  the  total  vote  would  be  larger. 
But  we  are  confident  that  growers  with  most 
at  stake  actually  registered  their  choice.  The 
new  order  offers  hope  for  New  York  apples, 
and,  properly  administered  and  directed,  it  can 
be  of  benefit  to  every  grower  in  the  State. 


“As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God”. — Psa.  42:1. 

According  to  the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Russian  agriculture  will  be  a  predominant  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  42-day  Soviet  Exhibition  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Culture  at  the  New  York  Coli¬ 
seum  starting  June  30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


AND  CROPS 


Maneb  for  Potato  Blight 


Maneb  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  in  100  gallons  of 
water  per  acre  applied  at  seven-  to 
10-day  intervals  is  more  effective 
than  the  standard  dosage  of  zineb, 
i.e.,  nabam  plus  zinc  sulphate,  in 
controlling  early  and  late  blight  of 
potatoes.  According  to  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  eastern  and  midwestern 
potato  states,  maneb  not  only  gives 
superior  disease  control,  but  higher 
yields. 

In  Long  Island  experiments,  a  two- 
pound  maneb  treatment  resulted  in 
the  least  late  blight  on  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  When  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  maneb  were  sprayed  in  a  seven- 
day  schedule,  Katahdin  yield  in 
Maine  per  acre  was  about  80  bushels 


more  than  when  treated  with  nabam. 
The  yields  from  untreated  plots 
were  much  lower. 

Early  and  late  blight  affected  only 
one  to  33  per  cent  of  the  potato 
crop  when  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
maneb  were  used,  six  to  45  per  cent 
with  the  standard  mixture  of  two 
quarts  nabam  plus  three-quarters 
pound  zinc  sulfate,  i.e.,  zineb,  and 
66  to  100  per  cent  when  the  crop 
was  untreated. 

Dithane  M-22’s  maneb  content  has 
been  increased  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  at  no  increase  in  cost,  according 
to  its  manufacturer.  Manzate  is  an¬ 
other  popular  trade  brand  of  maneb 
fungicide. 


John  Bean  Division 


Control  of  both  early  and  late  blights  is  one  of  northeast  potato  growers’ 
perpetual  pest  problems.  But  new  fungicides  and  more  efficient  sprayers 
are  making  them  less  troublesome. 


Too  Many  Nematodes 


( cont’d  from  page  2)  selective 

action  of  these  soil  treatments  is  not 
entirely  specific.  Chemical  treatment 
of  the  soil  may  result  in  some  of  the 
same  disturbances  in  soil  nutrient 
balance  as  occur  from  steam  sterili¬ 
zation.  The  levels  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trogen  and  soluble  salts  may  rise 
temporarily.  This  is  most  likely  when 
heavy  rates  of  fertilizer  and  fumigant 
are  applied  to  soils  that  are  cold,  wet, 
acid  or  high  inorganic  matter.  To  re¬ 
duce  the  possibility  of  injury  to  plant 
roots,  fertilize  according  to  soil  tests 
made  after  fumigation.  If  these  in¬ 
dicate  abnormally  high  ammonium 
nitrogen,  but  low  nitrate  nitrogen, 
use  fertilizers  containing  only  nitrate 
form  of  nitrogen.  This  is  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  for  crops  that  do 
not  tolerate  ammonium  nitrogen  or 


require  nitrate  nitrogen  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth.  Because  regaining  a 
natural  balance  of  nutrients  in  the 
soil  is  more  likely  to  occur  with  re¬ 
peated  cultivation  and  warm  soil  tem¬ 
peratures,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
treat  infested  soil  areas  in  Fall.  Then 
aerate  after  the  two-week  exposure 
period,  plant  a  small  grain  cover 
crop,  and  delay  planting  in  the 
Spring  until  the  soil  temperature 
reaches  65  degrees. 


The  time  which  must  pass  between 
application  of  malathion  insecticide 
to  these  crops  and  their  harvest  has 
been  reduced  to  one  day:  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  squash,  melons,  and 
pears  and  brambles. 


This  chisel-type  applicator  treats  soils  with  liquid  fumigants  against 
nematodes.  The  material  goes  eight  inches  into  the  soil,  but  culti-paction 
is  recommended  immediately  afterward,  too. 


American  Cyanamid  Company,  Phosphates  and 
Nitrogen  Dept.,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

©aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  its  Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 


CPAIV  AMID 

AEROPRILLS 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE 


June  20,  1959 
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HARVEST  TIME 


"Mulch  for  Happy  Gardening ” 


B.  C.  MORTON  &  CO. 


■Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SEC0ND8 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


is  ALL  the  time.  .  . 

when  you  invest  in  insured 
savings  assns.  paying 


!  131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS.  J 
*  OFFICES  ALSO  IN  New  York,  Buffalo,  J 

1  Syracuse  &  Pittsburgh  J 

i 

|  NAME _ J 

J  ADDRESS  _ _ I 

|  CITY. _ STATE _ j 

OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  i 

l_  ____RNY-2  I 


PRICE  SMASHED  on 


HAND  SEWING  MACHINE! 


only 

$189 
not *4.98 


Our  sensation¬ 
al  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  same 
kind  sold  to 
thousands  o  f 
others  $4.98 
each.  Our 
price  —  only 

$1.89.  Practi-  _ 

cally  automa¬ 
tic.  It  hems!  Bastes!  Blind 
stitches!  Zig-zags.  Sews  on 
buttons.  zippers,  etc.  Sews 
slipcovers  on  forms.  Seam 
drapes  while  they’re  hanging 
.  .  .  even  hem  without  taking  off  your  skirt!  Sews 
through  any  fabric  with  slight  hand  pressure.  Precision 
instrument— uses  standard  spool  of  thread.  No  experi¬ 
ence  needed  to  use — even  a  10  yr.  old  girl  can  operate 
it  Quickly,  simply.  Comes  complete  with  FREE  carry¬ 
ing  case,  automatic  threader,  needles,  scissors  sharpener, 
instruction  booklet!  Try  for  10  days— if  not  delighted, 
return  for  your  money  back.  Only  $1.89  plus  36c  for 
postage  and  handling  or  $2.25  in  all!  Order  now! 

SEWING  MACHINE,  DEPT.  E-15, 

BOX  881,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


LIFT  TOOLS 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

The  Completely  New  Redesigned 
Cutter  That  You  Have  Asked  For 

40  H.P.  BORG-WARNER 
GEAR  BOX 

BLOOD  BROS  U  JOINTS 
WT.  808  LBS. 

COMBINATION  PULL  AND  LIFT  TYPE 
WITH  15"  AUTO  WHEELS 

LIFT  TOOLS, 

EAU  CLAIRE,  MICHIGAN 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  covers  the  wound  _ 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.W. Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


DRAINS  tellers,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  C£\  *  7  ?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog:!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH ; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3,4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Vp  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

^Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  "New  Jersey 


Praise  for  the 
"Stout  System" 

The  Stout  System  is  so  different 
that  many  people  think  it  is  strange, 
that  it  will  not  really  work.  But  it 
works  exceedingly  well,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason. 

Soil  built  up  and  protected  by  hu¬ 
mus  is  rich. 

Mulches  of  sawdust,  leaves  and 
shavings  are  better  than  none,  but 
hay  has  special  advantages. 

Decaying  steadily  where  it  touches 
the  ground,  hay  provides  food  for 
earthworms.  Since  earthworm  cast¬ 
ings  are  themselves  rich  manure,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  continually  in¬ 
creased.  The  Stout  System  improves 
the  soil  automatically. 

Wait  until  your  garden  is  well 
started;  then  spread  the  hay  thickly 
between  the  rows,  getting  it  close  to 
the  plants.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  spread  hay  over  the  whole  area. 

To  realize  greatest  advantages, 
start  using  the  Stout  System  well  in 
advance  of  gardening.  Select  a  good 
place  for  your  garden  and  spread 
four  or  five  inches  of  hay  over  it  in 
early  Summer  or  Fall.  If  the  hay  is 
placed  over  heavy  sod  in  June  or 
July,  the  soil  will  be  ready  to  plant 
the  next  Spring  without  further 
work.  By  spreading  a  good  coating 
of  manure  over  the  sod  before  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  hay,  you  will  have  a  per¬ 
fect  seedbed  by  planting  time. 

Richard  Clemence 


Effortless  Gardening 

In  the  Spring,  the  soil  is  soft  and 
easy  to  work.  Under  the  leaves, 
moisture  persists;  plants  thrive.  Slugs 


and  “pill  bugs”  are  plentiful,  but  they 
prefer  the  rotting  vegetation  to  the 
live  plants;  they  feed  on  the  old 
leaves,  breaking  them  down  for  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  soil.  Between 
them  and  earthworms,  there  is  little 
left  of  the  previous  year’s  leaves  by 
planting  time  in  Spring. 

I  tried  mulching  with  grass  cut  by 
the  roadside  two  Summers  ago  and 
am  still  pulling  out  the  orchardgrass 
seedlings.  I  prefer  leaves;  they  have 
no  seeds. 

My  garden  is  near  to  being  effort¬ 
less.  And  the  soil  is  improving  each 
year,  E.  T.  Latting 


No  Flow,  No  Harrow, 

No  Weeds 

Before  mulching,  my  garden  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  inches  of  depleted  top 
soil  over  85  feet  of  hardpan.  Witch 
grass  and  pigweed  grew  profusely; 
there  was  no  end  to  hand  weeding 
and  cultivating.  The  ground  was  so 
wet  and  sticky  that  it  could  not  be 
plowed  before  the  middle  of  May. 
Early  plantings  were  impossible. 
Each  dry  spell  baked  the  earth  al¬ 
most  like  brick;  earthworms  did  not, 
and  could  not,  exist. 

Three  years  ago  after  the  crops 
were  up,  I  started  mulching  with 
two  inches  of  baled  hay.  During  the 
Summer,  I  threw  more  hay  on  bare 
spots  and  weed  patches;  pea  pods, 
vines  and  corn  husks  were  added  to 
the  mulch.  In  late  Fall  I  spread  an 
additional  two  inches  of  hay  over  the 
entire  garden.  The  result  was  spec¬ 
tacular.  The  following  Spring  the 
soil  was  ready  for  planting  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April.  Raking  aside  the  re¬ 


maining  thin  layer  of  unrotted  mulch 
was  no  problem  at  all. 

Since  then,  we  have  not  plowed 
harrowed  or  cultivated.  Best  of  all* 
the  top  soil,  becoming  deeper  and 
richer,  now  matures  two  ears  of 
corn  to  a  stalk. 

E.  W.  Morse 


More  About  Mulch 

I  have  now  worked  out  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Stout  System  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  fine  results. 

Adjoining  our  garden  is  a  half-acre 
meadow  of  coarse  native  grass.  Each 
year,  I  cut  this  before  the  seeds  form; 
vegetable  plants  are  a  few  inches 
high.  Up  to  this  point,  I  manage  the 
garden  conventionally,  cultivating 
with  a  wheel  hoe  equipped  with 
blades.  After  the  hay  is  carefully 
mulched  along  the  rows,  the  wheel- 
hoe  is  put  away  for  the  season. 

Two  seasons  ago,  the  driest  in  more 
than  50  years,  my  corn  made  a  fine 
crop  of  good  ears  while  an  experi¬ 
enced  market  gardener’s  larger  plot 
nearby  bore  little  except  nubbins. 
Tomatoes  and  four  kinds  of  squash 
also  did  fine  for  me. 

It  takes  time,  of  course,  to  improve 
a  heavy  clay  soil.  But  mine  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  and  it  is  growing  richer 
and  richer  each  year  as  the  hay  turns 
to  humus.  C.  A.  Rowland 


Honors  to  4-H  Club  Leaders 


In  New  York 

Recently  153  local  4-H  leaders  from 
29  New  York  counties  entered  their 
achievement  reports  in  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  “Better  Clubs  Program”  com¬ 
petition.  Represented  were  2,512 
members,  71  per  cent  of  which  are 
enrolled  in  dairy  and  livestock 
projects.  The  clubs  were  scored  on 
their  meetings,  their  program  of 
work,  the  extent  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  used  recommended  practices, 
record  keeping,  judging,  demonstra- 
tional  work  and  showing.  Awards 
are  provided  by  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation. 

In  the  division  for  small  clubs,  top  win¬ 
ners  included  the  Bainbridge  Iroquois  4-H 
Club  led  by  Clifford  White,  Chenango  Co. 
Mt.  Toppin  4-H  Club,  William  Underwood, 
Cortland;  Mt.  Risers  4-H  Club,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Phillips,  Chenango;  Guys  and  Dolls  4-H 
Club,  Joseph  Dent,  Delaware;  Whispering 
Pines  4-H  Club,  John  Boadle,  Dutchess;  Fill¬ 
more  4-H  Dairy,  Ceylon  Snider,  Allegany; 
Dublin  Specials  4-H  Club,  Lute  Laird,  Sene¬ 
ca;  South  Hill  Dairy  4-H  Club,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Somers,  Cortland;  DeLancy  Scotch  Terry-ers 
4-H  Club,  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler,  Delaware; 
Canisteo  Valley  4-H  Club,  Thomas  Kane, 
Steuben;  and  Eager  Eastoners  4-H  Club,  led 
by  Herbert  Liddel,  Washington  Co. 

The  medium-sized  club  winners  were: 
Pompey  Lucky  Clover  4-H  Club,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steward  Stephens,  Onondaga  Co.;  Kon- 
hocton  Valley  4-H  Club,  Edwin  Saxton,  Steu¬ 
ben;  Silver  Springs  Salts  4-H  Club,  Lawrence 
Hume,  Wyoming;  Cherry  Valley  Senior  Dairy 
Club,  George  Lamouret,  Otsego  Co.;  Burke 
Rangers  4-H  Club,  Charles  Hesseltine,  Frank¬ 
lin;  Halfway  4-H  Club,  Herbert  DeGroff, 
Wyoming;  Crooked  “S”  4-H  Club,  Gerald 
Winter,  Wyoming;  Hopewell  4-H  Club, 
Thomas  Loughlin,  Ontario;  Rensselaer  Cen¬ 
tral  Livestock  Club,  Donald  Moody,  Rensse¬ 
laer;  Bath  Trail  Blazer  Club,  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Ford  Hotaling,  Steuben;  Lexington  Live 
Wires  4-H  Club,  Bruce  Cross,  Greene;  North 
Hartland  Harvesters,  Thomas  Devereaux,  Jr., 
Niagara;  The  Triple  Hill  4-H  Club,  Francis 
Lallier,  Oneida;  the  Beaconers  4-H  Club, 
William  Hamilton,  Steuben;  and  the  Starkey 
Ridge  Runners,  led  by  Lyman  Pierce  of 
Yates  Co. 

The  top  large  clubs  were  Chipman  4-H 
Club,  James  Fisher,  St.  Lawrence  Co.; 
Southern  Dutchess  Dairy  Club,  Raymond 
Vail,  Dutchess;  Hoosick  Valley  Livestock 
4-H,  Bryan  Bassett,  Rensselaer;  Sa-Pl-Po-Cl 
4-H  Dairy  Club,  Louis  Fish,  Jr.,  Dutchess; 


Four  Pals  4-H  Club,  Willard  Logsdon,  Steu¬ 
ben;  Jr.  Sodbusters  4-H  Club,  Gordon  Page, 
Wyoming;  Hilltoppers  4-H  Dairy  Club,  Bevan 
Cookingham,  Dutchess;  Manheim  Champions 
4-H  Club,  Sam  Sterusky,  Jr.,  Herkimer;  Bris¬ 
tol  Valley  Junior  Riders,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Brown, 
Ontario;  Geneganslet  4-H  Workers,  J.  Els- 
worth  Orr,  Chenango;  and  Rusford  Live¬ 
stock  Leaders  4-H  Club,  led  by  Nellis 
Kellogg  of  Allegany  County. 

H.  A,  WlLLMAN 


In  Connecticut 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year,  the 
Litchfield  County  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsored  a  banquet  for  all  4-H 
Club  Leaders  in  Litchfield  County. 

Randolph  Whaples,  State  4-H  lead¬ 
er  who  will  retire  on  July  1,  was 
presented  with  an  electric  clock  by 
the  leaders  in  Litchfield  County. 
Highlighting  the  program  were  jun¬ 


ior  leaders  in  4-H  Club  work. 
Ruth  Ann  Klug  of  Torrington  spoke 
on  her  trip  to  Chicago  this  past  year 
as  a  state  winner  in  food  preserva¬ 
tion.  Ruth  has  an  older  sister  Diane 
who  was  also  a  state  winner  to 
Chicago  as  “All  Around  4-H  Girl.” 
Irene  Johnson  of  Bridgewater  of¬ 
fered  a  paper  on  the  subject,  “What 
4-H  Means  to  My  Community,”  and 
Douglas  Carlson  of  Canaan  spoke  on, 
“What  Junior  Leadership  Has  Meant 
to  Me.” 

Some  of  the  outstanding  4-H  Club 
leaders  who  were  honored  are  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Burton  Leffingwell  of 
Canaan,  23  years  of  service;  Mrs. 
Robert  Allen  of  Bridgewater,  17 
years  of  service;  Mrs.  Steven  Nelson, 
Terryville,  16  years  of  service,  and 
Helmuth  Glowsky  of  New  Milford, 
15  years  of  service. 

R.  P.  Atherton 


The  four  4-H  boys  and  girls  from  each  State  attending  the  29th  annual 
National  4-H  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  week  are  seeing  the 
new  4-H  Club  Center  first-hand.  Smith  Hall  is  the  main  building  on  the 
12V2-acre  campus. 
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New  Boxes  for  Berries 


Berries,  being  tender  fruits,  must 
be  handled  with  very  great  care.  In 
harvesting,  there  is  often  consider¬ 
able  injury.  To  help  assure  high 
quality  berries,  a  new  type  of  con¬ 
tainer  and  carrier  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  Michigan. 

The  so-called  ventilated  picking 
lug  is  designed  for  both  picking  and 
transporting  berries.  The  V-lug’s 
sides  are  lower  than  the  ends,  per¬ 
mitting  air  to  move  freely  through  a 
stack.  A  handle  enables  the  picker 
to  use  the  lug  much  the  same  as  a 
carrier;  it  detaches  for  stacking. 
After  being  filled,  the  lug  is  carried 
to  the  checking  point;  the  handle  is 
then  detached  and  snapped  into  place 
on  an  empty  lug  for  return  to  the 
rows. 

For  strawberry  growers,  the  V-lug 
is  said  to  mean  savings  of  more  than 
14  per  cent  in  initial  costs  and  18 
per  cent  in  annual  costs  of  contain¬ 
ers  for  a  100-man  crew.  According  to 
University  of  Michigan  tests,  in  a 
field  where  strawberries  are  har¬ 


vested  at  the  rate  of  150  carriers  per 
hour,  a  change  to  the  V-lug  releases 
two  checkers  for  other  work.  It  facili¬ 
tates  handling,  fewer  containers  are 
required,  more  can  be  carried  per 
truckload  and  it  makes  at-the-patch 
palletizing  feasible.  It  is  especially 
suitable  for  berries  to  be  processed. 

Use  of  the  ventilated  picking  lug 
without  handle,  but  with  a  specially 
designed  detachable  carrier,  enables 
raspberry  growers  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency,  too.  The  carrier  is  a  one- 
quarter-inch  iron  rod  frame  into 
which  the  lug  is  readily  slipped  in  or 
out.  The  lug  is  held  about  10  inches 
from  the  ground;  the  picker  does  not 
have  to  stoop. 

When  the  lug  carrier  is  used — it 
can  be  made  for  $1.00  or  less,  pick¬ 
ing  is  easier,  fruit  is  kept  clean  and 
handling  is  reduced. 

Use  of  the  V-lug  for  strawberries, 
and  with  the  special  carrier  for  rasp¬ 
berries,  can  help  maintain  quality 
and  increase  profit  to  the  grower.  ' 


The  V-lug  container  being  filled  by  the  strawberry  picker  (1.)  has  a  de¬ 
tachable  handle  enabling  it  to  be  stacked  and  then  transported  to  proces¬ 
sors.  By  using  a  detachable  lug  carrier,  the  raspberry  picker  (r.)  does  not 
have  to  stoop  as  low  as  with  conventional  types. 


Could  It  Be  the  European 
Lettuce  Root  Aphid? 

If  during  dry  weather  some  of  the 
lettuce  plants  wilt  while  others  do 
not,  the  European  lettuce  root  aphid 
may  be  to  blame.  Entomologist  Ivan 
N.  McDaniel  of  the  Maine  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Orono 
advises  that  while  this  insect  has 
been  a  known  problem  for  some  time 
with  many  growers,  some  farmers  are 
not  yet  aware  of  it;  the  aphid  feeds 
exclusively  on  roots.  The  white  or 
yellowish-white  aphids,  which  are 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long, 
cover  roots  with  a  white  mold.  In¬ 
festation  varies;  individual  plants 
may  have  one  to  5,000,  while  others 
near-by  may  be  free. 

Infested  roots  turn  brown  and 
often  die.  Affected  plants  develop 


Ivan  N.  McDaniel 


Lettuce  plants  attacked  by  the  root 
aphid  are  often  unmarketable.  Crop¬ 
ping  practices  will  reduce  damage. 

June  20,  1959 


slowly,  although  satisfactory  heads 
may  sometimes  be  produced.  Crop 
losses  vary  considerably  depending 
upon  time  of  planting,  location  and 
weather  conditions,  says  Professor 
McDaniel.  But  significant  losses  do 
occur  in  some  northeast  plantings 
every  year. 

The  European  lettuce  root  aphid 
appears  wherever  there  are  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar  trees.  The  eggs  over¬ 
winter  in  cracks  of  the  trees  and 
hatch  about  the  time  the  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  develop.  Wingless  aphids  feed 
on  new  growth  and  within  a  few 
weeks  are  enclosed  and  protected  by 
a  hollow,  pear-shaped  gall  on  the 
leaf  stem.  Others  are  born  within  the 
gall,  develop  wings  and  then  migrate 
to  lettuce,  the  only  crop  attacked. 
The  aphid  is  capable  of  traveling  two 
and  a  half  miles,  with  migration  last¬ 
ing  until  about  mid-July. 

Professor  McDaniel  suggests  crop¬ 
ping  practices  as  a  means  of  mini¬ 
mizing  injury  by  the  aphid.  Fertili¬ 
zation  and  irrigation  will  not  prevent 
infestation,  he  says,  but  they  make 
lettuce  grow  vigorously  and  are  help¬ 
ful  in  preventing  heavy  damage.  The 
soil  should  be  worked  deeply.  It  must 
be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
replanting  a  second  crop  the  same 
season.  Early  or  late  plantings  will 
escape  serious  infestation.  Several  in¬ 
secticides  show  promise. 


MH 

SPROUT  CONTROL 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Dept.  693B  Elm  Street,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  of  payments  to  farmers  was 
assured  of  continuance  at  present 
levels  as  the  Senate  voted  with  the 
House  to  continue  the  advance  au¬ 
thorization  at  $250  million  instead 
of  cutting  down  to  $100  million  as 
the  administration  had  asked.  There 
was  also  a  direction  to  USDA  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  so-called  annual  or 
good-farming  practices,  such  as  lim¬ 
ing,  which  are  popular  in  the 
Northeast. 

Otherwise,  there  were  only  two 
provisions  of  genuine  interest,  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  provide  $450 
million  for  the  soil  bank’s  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve,  whereas  the  House  had 
voted  to  cut  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quest  for  $375  million  down  to  $325 
million.  The  Senators  explained  they 
only  went  above  the  administration 
request  because  it  is  customary  to 
split  the  difference  when  House  and 
Senate  disagree,  so  that  the  $375 
million  Mr.  Benson  asked  is  likely 
to  be  the  final  figure. 

*  *  * 

The  Senate  accepted  a  House- 
passed  limitation  on  price-support 
aid  to  any  one  farm  or  farmer  of 
$50,000,  but  changed  the  language 
to  make  it  clear  that  co-ops  which 
market  for  their  members  can  hit 
the  $50,000  limit  for  each  one. 

The  fact  that  this  provision  has 
now  been  accepted  by  both  Senate 
and  House  and  is  not  opposed  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  means 
that  the  price-support  program  will 
take  a  new  turn.  But  nobody  knows 


where  the  new  road  will  lead.  A 
large  percentage  of  United  States’ 
farm  production  is  on  farms  which 
exceed  $50,000  in  total  output,  and 
it  may  now  be  seen  whether  market 
prices  can  be  supported  if  only  a 
part  of  total  production  is  propped 
while  the  rest  goes  to  market  en¬ 
tirely  free. 

*  #  # 

The  House  Agriculture  dairy  and 
poultry  subcommittee  this  week  re¬ 
turned  to  hearings  on  the  plight  of 
poultry  and  egg  producers.  Earlier 
hearings  resulted  in  demands  from 
poultry  farmers  from  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  a 
strong  marketing  order  program  for 
poultry  and  eggs. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
genuine  floods  of  bills  into  the  con¬ 
gressional  hopper  providing  for  such 
a  marketing  order  arrangement.  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  has  been  completely 
silent  on  the  idea,  but  in  the  usual 
run  of  things  USDA  will  be  required 
to  give  its  views  on  the  bills  along 
those  lines.  Mr.  Benson  has  mean¬ 
while  yielded  to  pressure  only  to 
the  extent  of  announcing  a  limited 
purchase  program  for  frozen  eggs 
which  would  add  to  the  limited  buy¬ 
ing  of  dried  eggs.  Much  of  the 
pressure  on  Benson  was  from  the 
northeastern  lawmakers  who  have 
provided  him  with  his  strongest  sup¬ 
port  in  Congress. 

H:  *  * 

USDA  had  $8,933  million  tied  up 
in  price  supports  as  of  April  30,  a 


hefty  increase  from  the  $7,251  mil¬ 
lion  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
Losses  in  the  10  months  which  ended 
on  April  30  were  $650  million,  down 
from  losses  of  $840  million  in  the 
corresponding  10  months  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

In  the  USDA  stockpile,  which 
represented  almost  $6  billion  of  the 
amount  of  money  committed,  there 
were  only  45  million  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  valued  at  $26  million,  130  million 
pounds  of  dried  milk  valued  at  $20 
million,  and  7  million  pounds  of 
cheese  for  which  a  separate  value 
was  not  given.  All  these  dairy 
amounts  represented  very  large  de¬ 
creases.  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  up  over  $3.1  billion  all  by  itself, 
corn  was  at  $2.5  billion,  and  cotton 
was  at  $1.3  billion. 

Harry  Lando 


Mason  H.  Campbell  will  retire  as 
dean  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  on  June  30.  He  has  been 
dean  and  director  of  the  experiment 
station  since  1942. 


N.  Y.  Livestock 
Assn.  Officers 

Howard  Metz  of  Clarence  Center, 
Erie  Co.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Aberdeen-Angus 
Assn.  Vice  presidents  are  Kenneth 
Younger,  Trumansburg;  Edward 
O’Boyle,  Katonah;  and  Mindert  Pang- 
burn,  East  Aurora.  Phillip  Reed,  No. 
Bloomfield,  is  treasurer,  and  Prof. 
J.  I.  Miller,  Cornell  University,  secre¬ 
tary.  Directors  are  Carlo  Paterno, 
No.  Salem;  Richard  Roenke,  Geneva; 
Richard  Kemp,  Dansville;  and  Harold 
Brown,  Brant  Lake. 

A.  B.  Price  of  Clarence,  Erie  Co., 
is  new  president  of  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Assn.  H.  E.  Martin, 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Those  Wonderful  By-Product 

Feeds 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Should  You  Use  Trace  Ele¬ 

ments  on  Your  Soils? 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  Estrogens  in  Forage 

By  J.  E. Oldfield  &  C.  W.  Fox 

•  Operation  and  Care  of  Com¬ 

bines — A  Picture  Display 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Electric  Motors  Need  Care 
By  C.  A.  Johnson 

•  Irrigation  for  Vegetables 
By  Arthur  J.  Pratt 

•  Bulk  Handling  for  Fruit 

Is  Here! 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H.  Levin 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 


Dover  Plains,  is  vice-president,  My¬ 
ron  Lacy  of  Cornell  University,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Scott  Traxler,  Dansville, 
treasurer.  Directors  are  Charles 
Weston,  Marion;  Mr.  Price;  M.  M. 
Weaver,  Waterloo;  and  Bradley 
Sherwood,  Appleton. 

Officers  recently  named  by  New 
York  Swine  Breeders  and  Feeders 
Improvement  Project;  W.  B.  Stewart, 
Hunt,  Livingston  Co.,  pres.;  W.  D. 
Auble,  Ovid,  vice-pres.;  LeRoy  Poor- 
man,  Waterloo,  secy.-treas.  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Wiley  of  Penfield,  Frank  Van 
Hemel  of  Phelps,  and  Messrs.  Auble 
and  Poorman,  directors. 


There’s  No 
RFD  Boxes 


The  postman  rings  the  big  bell. 


Milk  can,  long  arm  and  package  tray. 


Country  mail  boxes  need  not  be 
hum-drum  and  drab.  Indeed,  they 
can  be  so  unique  and  pleasant  that 
our  faithful  mailmen  will  be  re¬ 
freshed  by  their  appearance. 

If  you  have  a  stone  house,  why  not 
a  mail-box  replica?  If  you  own  a 
Colonial  home,  try  a  covered-bridge 
mail  box,  or  a  stage-coach  design,  or 
even  a  covered  wagon.  For  a  ranch- 
type  home,  you  may  want  a  mail  box 
shaped  like  a  dinner  bell  or  a  som¬ 
brero.  A  wagon  wheel  can  be  worked 
in  as  support.  Some  farmers  use  milk 
cans  filled  with  concrete  as  mail  box 
bases. 


Fittingly  decorated  by  wheels. 
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The  model  is  a  covered  bridge. 


Need  for 
to  Be  Drab 


A  covered  wagon,  red  and  white  oxen. 


Of  course,  all  mail  boxes  should  be 
properly  located,  and  they  should  be 
easy  to  work.  That  they  must  con¬ 
tain  and  protect  the  mail  is  funda¬ 
mental;  the  local  postmaster  can  ad¬ 
vise  on  their  acceptability  for  this. 
The  flag  is  not  difficult  to  place.  It 
may  be  raised  up  from  one  side  of 
the  box;  or  a  pull-out  type  can  be 
arranged.  Some  use  a  metal  tube  and 
an  insert  rod  for  the  latter. 

The  RFD  mail  box  is  such  a  fine 
and  useful  thing  it  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  Plain  or  fancy,  it  should 
be  firm,  well-painted  and  convenient. 

W.  N.  Savage 


The  old  stone  mill  is 


Jgh  atop  the  old  wagon  wheel.  An  RFD  community’s  “lazy  Susan 
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Foundation  Wall  Cracked 

We  built  a  new  home  (ours 
burned)  and  walled  up  the  basement. 
When  they  pushed  back  the  dirt 
against  it,  a  large  stone  fell  and 
struck  against  the  wall  causing  it 
to  crack  almost  the  entire  length  — 
38  feet,  about  four  feet  from  the 
bottom.  There  is  a  heavy  pressure 
from  a  dirt  bank  on  this  wall  and 
the  corners  are  gradually  leaning  in¬ 
to  the  cellar.  We  have  cleared  the 
dirt  from  the  outside  and,  by  using 
jacks  and  braces,  succeeded  in  push¬ 
ing  them  plumb  again;  but  we  can¬ 
not  seem  to  make  them  stay.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  to  do?  m.  h.  c. 

The  cracks  brought  about  by  the 
original  movement  or  displacement 
of  the  wall  has  weakened  it  so  it 
cannot  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  sufficiently  to  remain  plumb 
and  straight.  It  requires  reinforce¬ 
ment  or  bracing. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  might 
be  to  do  the  following:  Acquire 
several  lengths  of  channel  steel  with 
a  4-  or  5-inch  width.  The  length 
should  be  sufficient  to  reach  from 
about  two  inches  below  the  top  of 
the  concrete  footing  that  supports 
the  foundation,  to  a  point  two  to 
three  inches  above  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  floor  joists  (timbers  or 
“beams”).  The  steel  channels  are 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  against 
the  inside  surface  of  the  block  wall, 
and  spaced  about  six  feet  apart.  The 
bottom  ends  are  inserted  in  holes 
cut  about  two  inches  deep  in  the  con¬ 
crete  footing.  Fill  the  holes  with  a 
grout  made  of  one  part  Portland 
cement  and  one  part  building  sand. 
The  upper  ends  are  anchored  to  the 
floor  timbers  with  blocks  spiked  to 
the  bottom  of  the  timbers  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  hold  the  channels  tight  against 
the  foundation  wall. 

It  is  assumed  the  wall  will  be 
jacked  to  a  vertical  position  and 
braced  until  the  channels  are  firmly 
anchored. 


locations  this  may  run  from  a  foot 
to  several  feet  in  thickness.  A  well 
driven  anywhere  around  here  that 
will  pump  freely  is  the  rare  excep¬ 
tion.  The  usual  practice  has  been  to 
have  the  well  “shot”  with  dynamite. 

Recently  a  neighbor  had  a  well 
driven  and  as  usual  it  could  not  be 
pumped.  Someone  recommended  to 
put  a  quantity  of  dry  ice  in  the  pipe 
and  cap  it.  This  was  done  and  the 
tremendous  pressure  that  was  built 
up  cleaned  the  pipe  perfectly  so  a 
pitcher  pump  worked  with  ease. 

j.  l.  s.  _ 

J.  L.  S.’s  suggestion  for  using  dry  ice 
to  create  pressure  within  the  pipe  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  rather  in¬ 
genious. 


Formula  for  Whitewash 

I  have  an  old  unpainted  barn  and 
would  like  to  know  if  I  could  white¬ 
wash  the  stable.  I  have  a  high-pres¬ 
sured  orchard  sprayer.  j.  r.  s. 

There  are  a  number  of  whitewash 
formulas  that  are  satisfactory.  The 
following  is  rather  easy  to  make: 

Soak  for  about  three  days  50 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  in  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Strain  out  any  lumps; 
use  a  fly  screen.  Soak  five  pounds  of 
casein  glue  in  two  gallons  of  hot 
water  until  thoroughly  softened  (two 
hours  at  least).  Dissolve  three  pounds 
of  washing  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  stir  into  the  casein  solution.  Add 
three  gallons  of  water  and  add  to 
lime  paste.  You  should  have  about 
12  gallons  of  whitewash. 

The  pressure  to  use  will  depend  on 
the  equipment  and  consistency  of  the 
whitewash.  A  little  experimenting 
should  soon  give  you  the  answer. 


Varnish  Over  Shellac? 

I  have  painted  new  knotty  pine 
wood  with  orange  shellac  to  put  more 
color  in  the  wood;  also  purchased  a 
good  quality  spar  varnish  to  paint 
over  the  orange  shellac.  But  now  I 
notice  that  the  varnish  can  says  “Do 
not  use  shellac  under  exterior  var¬ 
nish.”  What  I’d  like  to  know  is, 
whether  orange  shellac  alone  would 
stand  up  to  the  weather,  and  would 
it  be  advisable  to  put  on  the  exterior 
spar  varnish,  or  would  the  varnish 
peel  off  or  have  some  other  disagree¬ 
able  effect?  h.  g. 

Since  the  manufacturer  directs  the 
user  not  to  apply  the  spar  varnish 
over  shellac,  it  is  of  course  unwise  to 
use  anything  but  shellac  for  subse¬ 
quent  coats.  The  reason  the  spar 
varnish  is  incompatible  with  shellac 
is  the  marked  difference  in  elasticity. 
Shellac  applied  in  several  thin  coats 
withstands  the  contraction  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  pine  much  better 
than  fewer,  thicker  coats. 


Water  Storage  Capacity 

I  have  a  well  12  feet  deep  and  four 
feet  across  that  goes  dry  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  I  have  a  spring  75  feet  from 
the  well  that  is  always  flowing.  How 
large  a  cement  cistern  would  I  have 
to  build  in  order  to  keep  the  well 
full?  I  would  like  a  cistern  that 
would  have  the  same  cubic  feet  as 
the  well.  e.  r. 

A  well  12  feet  deep  and  four  feet 
in  diameter  will  hold,  to  the  brim, 
about  1,130  gallons.  A  concrete  cis¬ 
tern  measuring  4  ft.  x  8  ft.  x  4  ft.  will 
hold  about  960  gallons,  which  would 
provide  some  leeway. 

There  are  0.133  cubic  feet  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Cleaning  a  Driven  Well 

In  a  recent  Farm  Work  Shop 
column,  E.  F.  C.  asked  how  best  to 
clean  a  well  pipe  on  which  the  per¬ 
forations  at  the  bottom  had  become 
clogged. 

This  region  where  I  live  is  a 
gravelly  loam  underlaid  with  hard- 
pan  that  really  is  hardpan.  In  some 
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Field  is  ready 

But  Homer’s  not  in  it. 

Left  his  repairs 
Until  the  last  minute. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


MORE 


WITH 


PER 


DOLLAR 


RED  A  pumps 


A  Vs  H.P.  Reda  pump  operated  on  a  20/40 
lbs.  pressure  system  from  a  60  foot  pumping 
level  using  $1.00*  of  electricity,  normally  provides 


over  2'/3  months  of  water 

.  v  f 

—  over  5Vz  days  of  water 


■  over  16  days  of  water 

>  •  >  •  * 

over  9  months  of  water 
over  Wz  months  of  water 
over  3  months  of  water 


Family  of  five 
or 

100  milk  cows 
or 

100  steers 
or.. 

1000  chickens 
■  '  or  *  ' 

100  hogs 
or 

100  sfieep 
or 

automatic,  clothes  washer  — —  over  1  year  of  water 

or,  an  acre-foot  of  water  for  only  $16.00!  A 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES: 

•  Easier,  less  expensive  installation 

•  Lowest  operating  costs 

•  Efficient,  dependable  water  supply 

•  Fully  warranted,  factory-sealed  lubrication  >  < 

•  Silent,  freezeproof  underground  installation 

•  A  model  for  your  every  requirement 

’Based  on  .04  per  KWH. 

'■■WKWWiywriNsoresfi......; 

m*  wm  mm 

’Yellow  Poses’ 


I - — - — -  — — — - 

|  REDA  PUMP  COMPANY,  Bartlesville  1 1,  Okla.  | 


Please  send: 

Free,  colorful  bulletin  describing 
advantages  of  Reda  Submergible  Pumps  L) 
Address  of  nearest  Reda  Dealer  □ 

Name: _ - 

Address; _ 


City_ 


(Street  or  R.F.D.) 

-State. 


I  ,,,  Of  O 


(Please  Print) 


COOK/ 

Mat  you  can  dow/th 


The  New  Plastic,  All-Purpose  Paste 
REPAIRS: 

•  Frozen  Blocks  •  Auto  Radiators 

•  Transmissions  •  Housings 

•  Body  Dents  •  Leaky  Gas  Tanks 
In  the  Home 

•  Fastens  Tile  •  Repairs  Leaks  in  Pipes 
and  Hot  Water  Tanks,  and  Sinks 

•  Seals  around  Bath  Tubs,  Toilets  and  Showers 
Sportsmen 

•  Repairs  Leaks  in  Small  Craft,  Outboard  Motors, 
Leaky  Gas  Tanks,  Rods,  Reels  and  Guns 

only  $3.95  delivered 

for  a  BIG  3  lb.  CAN  THAT  LASTS  AND  LASTS 
and  will  keep  till  you  use  it.  Order  today,  from 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

BOX  107  SHREWSBURY.  MASS..  U.S.A. 


"5-6.  VOS” 

SPREADS  UKE  BUTTER  -HARDENS  UKE  JROHf 
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Hay  Crushers  and  Balers 

Correct  maintenance  and  operation  bring 
quality  to  hay ,  economy  to  its  making. 


Hay  crushers,  sometimes  called 
hay  conditioners  or  crimpers,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  increasing  acceptance  as  a 
means  of  helping  produce  a  quality 
hay  crop.  Here  are  some  points  about 
their  use  and  benefits. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  crusher 
is  to  crack  the  stems  so  that  they  will 
dry  at  a  rate  more  nearly  equal  to 
the  drying  rate  of  the  leaves.  Crush¬ 
ers  consist  essentially  of. two  rollers 
held  together  by  spring  tension  or  by 
the  weight  of  the  upper  roller. 

There  are  almost  as  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  roller  arrangements  as  there 
are  companies  producing  hay  crush¬ 
ers.  There  are  smooth  rolls,  corru¬ 
gated  rolls,  a  combination  of  smooth 
and  corrugated,  rubber  rolls,  and 
four-roll  combinations.  All  these  roll 
variations  will  give  about  the  same 
increase  in  drying  rate  of  the  stems. 

The  large-diameter,  smooth-roll  ma¬ 
chine  is  preferable  in  rocky  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  for  fast  feeding  the 
corrugated  roll  type  is  preferred; 
there  is  less  wrapping,  too. 

Adjustments  and  Operation 

Too  much  pressure  on  the  rolls 
will  cause  difficulty  in  heavy  hay.  Ex¬ 
cess  pressure  also  crushes  the  leaves 
and  increases  their  drying  rate.  Check 
the  operator’s  manual  for  the  sug¬ 
gested  roll  tension  setting. 

The  crushed  hay  should  be  laid 
down  in  a  fluffy  windrow  for  best 
drying.  The  adjustment  of  the  swath 
deflector  controls  this  on  most  ma¬ 
chines.  For  best,  crushing  action  it  is 
best  to  use  a  high-roll  speed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  ground  speed.  Use  the  recom¬ 
mended  tractor  transmission  gear  in 
order  to  obtain  the  correct  ratio  of 
roll  speed  to  ground  speed. 

The  pickup  height  should  be  ad¬ 


rf Quality  Is  Our 

Eggs  may  have  been  bringing  some 
poultrymen  only  25  cents  a  dozen  last 
month,  but  for  Herbert  Thomas  of 
Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
they  were  returning  twice  as  much. 
He  was  retailing  80  per  cent  of  his 
3,000  layers’  good  product  to  Glens 
Falls  stores,  restaurants  and  homes 
at  50  cents  the  dozen. 

“We’ve  got  a  good  market”,  is  the 
feeling,  and  the  plan  is  to  wholesale 
just  as  little  as  possible  By  working 
together  at  their  “The  Home  of  the 
Quality  Egg”  the  Thomas  family  is 
confident  of  coming  through  the  egg 
crisis  successfully. 

They  are  not  buying  started  pullets 
at  Thomas  Farm.  “We  raise  our  own,” 
they  say  with  pride,  and  for  only 
$1.20  to  laying  age.  This  is  the  first 
year  they  started  three  spring  batches 
—  December,  February  and  May; 
heretofore,  it  has  always  been  two. 
But  to  maintain  uniformly  good  egg 
size  throughout  the  year,  the  Thomas¬ 
es  think  the  extra  hatch  will  be  of 
great  aid. 
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justed  as  high  as  possible  consistent 
with  picking  up  the  swath.  Any  set¬ 
ting  lower  than  this  increases  your 
chances  of  picking  up  trash  and 
stones. 

The  hay  should  be  crushed  within 
10-15  minutes  after  cutting  for  best 
results. 

Benefits  of  Using  a  Crusher 

Reducing  the  time  that  the  hay  has 
to  lay  in  the  field  to  cure  is  the  key. 
Here  are  some  of  the  benefits: 

1.  Less  Weather  Damage.  Shorter 
exposure  time  means  less  chance  of 
the  hay  being  damaged  by  the  wea¬ 
ther. 

2.  More  Hay  Saved.  If  the  hay  does 
get  wet,  it  will  dry  faster,  with  less 
stirring.  Thus,  more  leaves  will  be 
harvested. 

3.  Higher  Feeding  Value.  Since 
less  exposure  to  the  sun  is  needed  for 
curing,  more  of  the  carotene  content 
of  the  hay  is  saved.  Rapid  curing  also 
saves  more  of  the  leaves  which  are 
high  in  protein. 

4.  Shorter  Haying  Season.  Faster 
curing  means  that  the  haying  can  be 
completed  more  rapidly. 

5.  Improved  Palatability.  Crush¬ 
ing  breaks  the  coarse  stems  so  that 
they  are  more  palatable.  This  along 
with  the  extra  leaves  saved,  means 
more^and  better  hay. 

Crushing  may  be  used  as  a  part  of 
any  method  of  hay  making.  After  the 
hay  is  cured,  it  can  be  chopped,  baled 
or  stored  as  long  hay.  Crushing  can 
also  be  used  with  forced  air  drying 
in  the  mow,  further  shortening  the 
time  for  curing.  In  come  cases,  it 
is  possible  to  use  a  combination  of  a 
crusher  and  a  hay  drier  so  that  the 
hay  can  be  stored  the  same  day  it  is 


cut,  thus  reducing  field  exposure  to 
a  minimum. 


Maintenance  of  Balers 

While  the  modern  pick-up  baler  is 
not  complicated,  it  does  require  care 
in  operation,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
maintenance.  Operation  is  affected  by 
two  conditions — the  condition  of  the 
working  parts,  and  the  “timing”  or 
coordination  with  which  they  oper¬ 
ate. 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort 
spent  to  consider  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  become  overhaul 
and  repair  problems.  Any  service 
that  can  be  anticipated  before  the 
baler  is  needed  in  the  field  will  not 
only  help  avoid  costly  field  repairs, 
but  may  also  eliminate  crop  losses  or 
deterioration. 

When  the  baler  is  ready  for  the 
season’s  work,  check  these  10  items. 

1.  On  wire-tie  balers,  check  the 
tying  mechanisms.  Be  sure  that  gears 
are  in  good  condition  and  that  cut¬ 
off  knife  is  sharp.  Be  sure  that  the 
wire  is  threaded  properly. 

2.  On  twine-tie  balers,  check  the 
knotter  mechanism.  Be  sure  that 
knife  is  sharp,  gears  operating  prop¬ 
erly,  and  bill  hook  adjusted  correctly, 
free  from  nicks  and  burrs. 

3.  Use  good  quailty  twine.  Cheap 
twine  is  false  economy  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  wasted  time  and  effort  sure 
to  result  from  its  use. 


4.  Operate  the  baler  manually  at 
first  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
is  timed  properly.  The  principle  of 
baler  operation  requires  that  all  mov¬ 
ing  parts  coordinate  correctly.  Any 
deviation  from  proper  “teamwork” 
will  cause  inefficient  operation  and 
may  damage  the  machine.  Timing 
can  be  destroyed  when  adjustments 
become  loose,  or  when  the  machine  is 
disassembled  and  reassembled  for 
parts  replacements.  Whenever  drive 
chains  are  removed,  and  installed, 
timing  must  be  re-checked. 

5.  Inspect  knives  on  plunger  head 
and  bale  case  to  be  sure  they  are 
sharp  and  adjusted  properly. 

6.  On  engine-driven  balers,  inspect 
all  engine  components,  particularly 
spark  plugs,  oil  filters,  carburetors 
and  fuel  pumps.  Be  sure  that  engine 
is  clean  and  well  lubricated. 

7.  Check  tires,  drive  chains,  slip 
clutches  and  belts.  All  bent  or  dam¬ 
aged  sheet  metal  parts  should  be 
straightened  and  repainted. 

8.  It  is  wise  to  have  on  hand  a 
small  stock  of  expendable  parts,  such 
as  pick-up  teeth,  for  field  replace¬ 
ment  during  the  season. 

9.  Review  the  operator’s  manual 
for  lubrication  instructions  and  be 
sure  that  machine  is  properly  lubri¬ 
cated. 

10.  Check  safety  features  built  into 
machine,  and  remember  to  follow  all 
safety  precautions. 

Melvin  E.  Long 


Aerovent  Fan  and  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

After  the  baling  may  come  further  drying.  Heated  air  is  faster  than  natural, 
and  production  of  75  tons  of  hay  per  year  is  said  to  justify  its  use.  Two 
tons  of  hay  are  dried  on  each  of  these  wagon  units. 


Business 
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There  is  no  ranging  at  the  farm; 
birds  are  all  confined.  The  layers’ 
feed  is  entirely  bulk-delivered  pellets. 
Each  bird  is  allowed  about  2.5  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  A  long  shelter 
adds  to  summer  capacity.  There  is  a 
fine  new  brooder  house,  too,  built  in 
part  of  concrete  blocks.  In  this,  heat 
is  supplied  from  bottled  gas. 

Egg  production  carries  at  about  70 
per  cent  through  most  of  the  year. 
Whenever  it  drops  below,  “We  begin 
culling.”  At  present  prices,  Herbert 
Thomas  emphasizes,  “This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.”  But  on  labor  sav- 


“The  Home  of  the  Quality  Egg'* 

HERBERT  THOMAS 

GRADE  A  FRESH  EGGS 

t  0.  I  SCHUYlHVIUf,  N..Y.  MU  MY  546U 


ing  and  production  efficiency,  he  in¬ 
jects  a  word  of  caution:  “We  are  so 
concerned.  .  .to  make  work  easier 
for  ourselves  that  we  forget  about 
the  hen.” 

The  new  egg  storage  and  packing 
cellar  at  Thomas  Farm  maintains  fine 
laying-house  quality  right  up  to  load¬ 
ing  in  the  delivery  truck.  It  is  clean, 
cool  and  convenient.  From  here  the 
good  product  of  the  farm  goes  out 
to  New  York  State  homes  at  a  price 
that  brings  profit  to  the  poultryman 
and  on-farm  quality  to  consumers. 
At  “The  Home  of  the  Quality  Egg”, 
wholesale  production  of  eggs  is  bring¬ 
ing  profitable  retail  prices.  b. 
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one  oozen 

Thomas’  2x6  carton  promotes  eggs  as  well  as  contains  them 


Gander  Made  a  Good  Pet 

That  recent  R.N.Y.  article,  “Basic 
Training  for  Officer  Duck,”  made  me 
think  of  our  old  gander.  He  was  a 
pet.  When  I  went  down  to  the  barn 
to  milk,  I  was  sure  to  have  company. 
He’d  grab  either  my  apron  string 
or  dress  and  walk  me  down;  then 
he’d  wait  to  walk  me  back  to  the 
house.  If  I  worked  in  the  garden, 
he’d  be  content  to  just  sit  in  the 
shade.  But  let  the  kittens  or  cats 
come,  and  he  ran  them  up  a  tree. 
We  called  him  Old  One. 

He  was  the  best  baby  sitter  for  the 
Bantam  hen  and  her  chicks  I  ever 
saw.  Nothing  got  near  them.  When 
we  had  baby  geese,  it  was  a  tossup 
who’d  “baby  sit”  that  day,  Wolf,  my 
English  shepherd,  or  Old  One.  Both 
would  stand  side  by  side  and  wait,  so 
I  often  let  Old  One  take  the  older 
goslings  to  the  wooded  area  and 
blackberry  patch.  Wolf  watched  the 
younger  ones  in  front  of  the  barn. 
Both  then  were  happy,  and  at  night 
when  the  little  ones  were  in  their 
shelter,  Wolf  and  he  were  close  by — 
watching.  Florence  Van  Winkle 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THE  HENYARD 


Why  Dirty  Cases  for 
Our  Clean  Eggs? 

Why  all  the  extra  work  and  cost 
to  wash  eggs  when  we  producers 
have  to  pack  them  in  filthy  cases  that 
dealers  furnish?  By  the  time  the  eggs 
have  been  in  contact  with  these  dirty 
cases,  they  are  unfit  for  human  food. 
I  can  hardly  stand  over  a  case  long 
enough  to  fill  it.  I  lose  my  appetite 
for  my  own  good  eggs. 

Wooden  cases  were  often  in  poor 
condition,  but  they  rarely  held  odors 
the  way  current  fiber  cases  do.  I  get 
docked  to  Grade  C  if  any  egg  has  a 
speck  of  dirt  on  it  or  is  stained.  But 
I  have  to  pack  them  in  filthy  cases. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  consumers 
don’t  see  what  their  eggs  are  packed 
in.  m.  e.  c. 

You  are  definitely  right  in  your 
criticism  of  the  use  of  dirty  cases  in 
the  handling  of  eggs  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer.  Eggs  pick  up  odors 
quickly  and  no  doubt  the  packing  of 
eggs  in  the  type  of  cases  you  describe 
results  in  many  eggs  having  an  ob- 
jectional  flavor  when  used  by  the 
housewife. 

In  some  States,  the  use  of  second¬ 
hand  egg  cases  is  prohibited  by  law. 
You  should  write  to  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  State  Legislature  and  ask 
them  to  consider  the  matter.  Laws  in 
some  States  also  require  that  trucks 
used  in  transporting  eggs  be  re¬ 
frigerated.  This  maintains  eggs  at 
their  very  best  and  explains  why  eggs 
from  distant  points  often  bring  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  some  produced  local¬ 
ly. 

All  the  interest  and  commotion 
about  egg  quality  in  recent  years  is 
based  on  the  simple  fact  that  eggs 
are  in  plentiful  supply  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  can  command  the  best.  Evidently 
your  dealer  is  not  interested  in  high 
quality  or  he  would  pay  you  a  premi¬ 
um  and  be  more  careful  of  the  type 
of  cases  he  uses.  All  dealers  should 
be  compelled  by  law  to  purchase  eggs 
on  a  quality  basis.  This  is  the  only 
fair  way.  You  could  purchase  new 
egg  cases,  flats  and  fillers,  but  if  your 
dealer  will  not  pay  you  for  this  extra 
expense,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  do  it. 

Write  to  your  agricultural  college 
and  keep  on  seeking  a  better  outlet 
for  your  eggs. 


Dehumidify  Laying  House? 

We  have  a  real  humidity  problem 
in  our  3,100-bird,  30xl60-foot  laying 
house.  We  feel  that  if  we  were  to 
install  roof  ventilators  we  would 
create  a  heating  problem.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  better  to  use  dehumidifiers? 

Pennsylvania  a.  k. 

Using  dehumidifiers  would  be  a 
very  expensive  operation  for  3,100 
laying  hens.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
research  on  this  approach  to  the 
problem,  but  you  might  inquire  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  They 
have  done  a  lot  of  work  on  humidity 
in  their  solar  house. 

The  most  practical  method  is  to 
apply  lime  to  the  litter  until  a  prop¬ 
er  condition  of  dryness  is  achieved. 
Of  course,  the  litter  should  be  deep, 
being  built  up  over  Summer  in 
preparation  for  the  winter  season.  A 
poultry  house  should  never  be 
cleaned  out  in  late  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter;  new  litter  at  these  times  of  year 
is  sure  to  become  wet. 

Roof  ventilators  are  of  little  value 
unless  you  install  fans.  This  could 
result  in  a  cold  house.  Of  course,  fans 
need  not  be  operated  all  the  time, 
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and  no  doubt  the  house  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  forced  ventilation  during  the 
warmer  hours.  It  would  carry  out 
some  of  the  excess  moisture. 

Incidentally,  unless  you  have  slat 
or  wire  floors,  or  cages,  3,100  birds 
are  much  too  many  for  4,800  square 
feet.  This  does  not  give  each  bird 
even  two  square  feet,  much  less  than 
the  minimum  of  three  she  might 
better  have. 

“My  Hens  Are  Eating 
Their  Eggs" 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens  which 
eat  up  their  eggs  just  about  as  fast 
as  they  lay  them.  They  have  plenty 
of  clam  shells  and  grit.  They  are  not 
closed  up;  they  have  a  good-size  yard 
in  which  to  walk  about.  They  have  a 
full  supply  of  mash.  Can  you  help? 

Connecticut  j.  l. 

Egg  eating  is  a  bad  habit  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  rather  hard  to  overcome.  It 
usually  starts  when  some  of  the  egg 
shells  are  weak  and  easily  broken. 
The  condition  more  usually  prevails 
in  late  Fall  and  early  Winter,  es¬ 
pecially  with  hens  two  or  three  years 
old.  A  lack  of  calcium  may  be  the 
cause  of  egg  shells  that  are  easily 
broken. 

Evidently  you  are  furnishing  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  calcium.  You  might 
sprinkle  some  chick-size  oyster  shell 
or  limestone  grit  on  top  of  the  mash 
for  a  week  and  see  if  this  helps. 

See  to  it  that  the  nests  are  full  of 
litter.  Collect  the  eggs  every  hour  or 
so  in  the  morning.  And  cut  off  the 
tip  of  the  lower  part  of  the  beak  so 
that  the  ends  are  uneven.  This  inter¬ 
feres  with  their  picking  up  grain  off 
the  floor,  but  you  can  feed  the  grain 
on  top  of  the  mash.  In  time  the  habit 
should  be  broken  up  by  these  prac¬ 
tices. 

More  Protein 
May  Stop  Picking 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do 
for  chickens  that  pick  their  feathers. 

I  have  fed  them  most  everything,  but 
they  do  not  stop.  e.  s. 

Feather  picking  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  control.  In  young  chickens  the 
habit  does  usually  correct  itself  in 
time,  especially  if  the  birds  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  good  grass  range.  In  older 
birds  the  habit  is  likely  to  continue 
until  the  next  regular  molting  period. 

In  either  case,  a  good  practice  is 
to  limit  the  amount  of  grain  so  that 
the  chickens  eat  more  mash,  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  grain. 

If  you  are  using  an  all-mash  ration, 
try  painting  the  picked  areas  with 
roofing  tar.  This  makes  terrible  look¬ 
ing  chickens,  but  no  worse  than  ones 
picked  half  to  death.  C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Nutrition, 

By  W.  R.  Ewing . $12.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  &  Marsden .  7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Calcite  Crystals 

the  2  in.  1  calcium  supplement 


Even  though  you  may  already  be  using 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your  lay¬ 
ing  birds  (chances  are  pretty  good  that 
you  are),  you  may  not  realize  that  you’re 
actually  saving  time — and  there  are  good 
reasons  why: 

Chief  reasons:  You  need  only  one  hopper 
with  Calcite  Crystals,  instead  of  two 
for  the  grit-shell  program.  Only  one 
hopper  to  fill  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to 
clean  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to  keep  in 
repair  or  replace.  That  saves  time  in 
any  man’s  language.  (Saves  equipment 
cost,  too.) 

You  won’t  run  out  of  "one  or  the 
other” — which  usually  means  an  extra 
trip  to  your  dealer.  Calcite  Crystals 
do  both  jobs — give  the  laying  bird  all 
the  calcium  she  needs  and  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 


Save  Money,  Too — Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less 
than  oyster  shell.  Compare  the  prices  at  your 
dealer's. 

Besides  which — with  this  2-in-l  calcium  supplement, 
birds  have  more  room  for  extra  feed  that  means 
extra  eggs. 

And  don’t  forget — Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  crest  products 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


SKINNY? 

New  Way  Quickly  PUTS 
POUNDS  and  INCHES 
FIRM  FLESH  on  Scrawny 
Skinny  Figures  When 
Underweight  is  Caused 
by  Poor  Appetite  or  Poor 
Eating  Habits 
NOT  A  SUGARY  MIXTURE 
NO  FISHY  OILS,  NO 
DRUGS,  NO  OVEREATING 
If  you  are  skinny,  thin  and 
under  weight  because  of 
poor  appetite  or  poor  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  try  WATE-ON. 
Fast  weight  gains  of  5 
pounds  ...  10  pounds  .  .  . 
20  pounds  and  more  re¬ 
ported.  New  WATE-ON  is 
the  body  building  all-in- 
one  meal  of  easily  di¬ 
gested  calories  you’ve  long  heard  was  com¬ 
ing.  HOMOGENIZED,  Fortified  with  Vitamin 
D,  blood  building  Vitamin  B-12  and  quick 
energy  elements.  Cheeks  fill  out,  neck  and 
bustline  gains,  skinny  underweight  figures  that 
need  these  extra  calories  fill  out  all  over  the 
body.  Fights  fatigue,  low  resistance,  loss  of 
sleep,  poor  endurance  that  often  accompanies 
an  underweight  condition. 

STARTS  PUTTING  ON  FLESH  FIRST  DAY 
Maximum  daily  dosage  of  WATE-ON  is  as  rich 
in  calories  as  in  many  a  skinny  person’s  regu¬ 
lar  meal.  Wonderful  for  folks  with  small 
stomachs  who  fill  up  and  lose  appetite  fast. 
War  prisoner  gained,  children  gained,  men  and 
women  gained.  Take  WATE-ON  with  weight 
maintaining  meals  as  directed.  Starts  putting 
on  firm  flesh  first  day.  Put  on  weight  to  your 
delight  or  money  back.  When  underweight  is 
caused  by  disease  take  WATE-ON  under  di¬ 
rection  of  your  doctor.  Get  WATE-ON  Liquid 
or  Tablets  Today. 

WATE-ON.  HOMOGENIZED 
LIQUID  EMULSION 

OR  TABLETS  AT  DRUG  STORES 
Mail  orders  filled:  State  whether  you  want 
Wate-On  Liquid  or  Tablets.  Each  $3.  If  C.O.D. 
Postage  extra.  FLEETWOOD  COMPANY, 
Dept.  RNY,  427  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNY  BROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt  Hope  White  Leghorns.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write 
for  further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone 
126-R-ll.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


—  ROCKS.  H  AW  PSH I  RES,  AUSTRAWHITES  — 
LEGHORNS,  $6.99;  PULLETS,  $13.99 
HEAVIES,  $4.99;  SURPLUS,  $1.49 
—  CATALOG  — 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N ISH -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  5 V 


WRITE  (or  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
LENS  SAMPLE  CARPI 

Thousands  of 
Customers 
Est.  1939 


JALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
ecommended  for  folks  approximately 
0  years  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig- 
latism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
ave  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  far 

lDVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc,,  Dept.E 
37  So  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 
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School  Is  Out 

Close  your  books;  your  desks  will  wait  for  Fall; 

Run  to  greet  outdoors,  hike,  swim,  and  fish; 

Enliven  days  with  games  of  tag  and  ball; 

Look  for  shells  or  tadpoles  if  you  wish. 

Using  every  moment  ’til  September, 

Sow  the  thoughts  that  later  sprout  and  climb: 

Idle  hours  are  jewels  to  remember; 

Dreams  and  fun  are  for  vacation  time. 

—  Cleoral  Lovell 


Pies  for  a  Dutch  Treat 


Certain  glove  materials  shrink  or 
otherwise  change  shape  if  washed 
and  dried  in  the  usual  way.  By  in¬ 
serting  clothespins  in  the  fingers,  the 
wet  gloves  dry  true  to  form. 


Blackberry  Jam 

Though  recipes  for  berry  jams  are 
quite  similar,  it  is  best  to  follow 
directions  for  a  specified  fruit  be¬ 
cause  the  acid  and  sugar  content 
varies  in  different  berries.  Here  is 
one  for  Blackberry  Jam  made  for 
that  particular  fruit  of  the  vine  in 
season. 

Use  5  cups  prepared  fruit  (about 
2  quarts  ripe  blackberries);  7  cups 
(3  lbs.)  sugar;  1  box  (1%  oz.)  powd¬ 
ered  fruit  pectin. 

First,  prepare  the  fruit.  Crush  com¬ 
pletely,  one  layer  at  a  time,  about 
two  quarts  fully  ripe  blackberries. 
Sieve  half  of  pulp  to  remove  some  of 
the  seeds.  Measure  five  cups  pulp  in¬ 
to  a  very  large  saucepan. 

Then  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  one  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat 
and  skim  off  foam  with  metal  spoon. 
Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for 
five  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  in¬ 
to  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
Vs  inch  hot  paraffin.,  If  jars  are  used, 
seal. 

Yield:  About  11  medium  glasses. 


For  a  Taste  Change 

Applesauce  is  a  good  addition  to 
some  standard  recipes.  This  is  a 
favorite  of  mine,  made  in  a  muffin  tin 
(large-cupped)  for  individual  loaves. 

Use  Vi  cup  minced  onion;  1  lb. 
ground  beef;  1  lb.  ground  lean  pork; 
IV2  teaspoons  sage;  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce;  1  teaspoon 
salt;  lVi  cups  applesauce;  1  cup  dry 
bread  crumbs. 

Combine  onion,  beef,  pork,  sage, 
sauce  and  salt;  mix  well.  Add  apple¬ 
sauce  and  crumbs,  mixing  well.  Di¬ 
vide  into  six  equal  parts  and  pack 
into  large,  greased  muffin  pans.  Bake 
in  a  350  degree  F.  oven  30  to  40 
minutes.  This  is  delicious  served  with 
rice  or  carrots  and  peas. 

Nebraska  Bernice  Chrisman 


Baked  Peach  Basket 

Partially  thaw  a  quart-size  con¬ 
tainer  of  dry  sugar  pack  peach 
halves.  (A  quart  container  usually 
yields  12  halves.)  Place  halves  in  a 
shallow  baking  dish.  Fill  each  peach 
cavity  with  chopped  nuts  and  maca¬ 
roon  crumbs;  top  with  a  candied 
cherry.  Bake  immediately  in  350  de¬ 
gree  F.  oven  for  20  minutes.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream  or  ice  cream. 


A  black  battle  took  place  above  the 
treetops  when  a  flock  of  grackles 
routed  a  huge  crow  which  flew  away 
fast  as  the  smaller  birds  chased  him 
swiftly  with  great  hue  and  cry  of  out¬ 
rage. 

ift 


In  a  traditional  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  household,  desserts  are  served 
with  every  meal.  And  no  matter 
what  other  kind  of  dessert  is  on  the 
table — pudding,  cake,  fruit — the  meal 
is  not  complete  without  pie.  For 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  pie  al¬ 
ways  tops  off  the  meal.  Here  are 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  standbys. 

Fried  Pies 

Use  2  cups  flour;  1  teaspoon  salt 
(scant);  Vi  cup  lard  (or  shortening); 
Vs  cup  cold  water;  sugar  and  spice 
according  to  taste;  stewed  fruit. 

Sift  flour  and  salt  together,  cut  in 
shortening  with  fork  or  blender.  Add 
water.  Roll  out  about  Vs  inch  thick. 
Cut  with  large  cookie  cutter  about 
four  inches  round.  In  each  center  put 
1  Vi  tablespoons  of  sweetened,  mash¬ 
ed  fruit  (applesauce,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots  or  prunes).  Moisten  edges  with 
water,  fold  to  make  semi-circle  (half¬ 
moon  shape),  and  press  edges  to¬ 
gether  firmly  with  fork.  Fry  in  deep 
fat.  Sprinkle  with  fine  sugar.  Serve 
hot. 

Cocoanut  Custard  Pie 

Use  3  egg  yolks;  2  cups  sugar;  1 
quart  milk;  4  tablespoons  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla;  1  whole  cocoanut, 
grated;  3  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff.  See 
below  about  using  packaged  shredded 
cocoanut. 

To  the  beaten  yolks,  add  sugar  and 


A  hobby  that  takes  you  out-of- 
doors  is  worth-while.  Golfing,  if  you 
will;  or  fishing.  But  with  me  it  is 
“marshing.”  Wandering  through 
marshlands,  the  fragrant  air,  the 
pleasant  vistas,  the  activities  of  bird 
and  beast,  and  flowers  entangled  in 
mosses  all  become  mine. 

Cranberry  bogs  are  ©.rammed  with 
volumes  of  nature  lore.  Rare  native 
orchards,  tall  lacy  ferns,  filigreed 
larches,  and  deep  velvety  mosses. 
Embellished  with  red-berried  cran¬ 
berry  vines,  white  spikes  of  buck- 
bean  and  yellow  bladderwort,  in  the 
bog  the  frogs  croak,  Virginia  rails 
call,  and  other  birds  trill  while  their 
echoes  reverberate. 

If  one’s  years  seem  too  great  for 
marshing,  then  settle  in  your  rocker 
on  the  porch  and  observe  the  hum¬ 
ming  bird  feasting  in  the  trumpet 
vines  and  columbines;  see  others 
lunch  on  berried  shrubs  and  splash 
in  the  bird  bath.  Note  the  insects’ 
wonderful  colorings.  Many  wildlife 
dramas  take  place  in  the  garden. 


milk  and  slowly  cook  all  together. 
(Not  too  high  temperature  or  it  will 
curdle.)  Add  flour  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a  little  water  into  a 
smooth  paste.  Cook  until  mixture 
thickens.  Add  vanilla.  Let  cool. 

Mix  half  the  cocoanut  with  the 
cooled  custard  filling  and  pour  into 
baked  pie  shells.  (This  recipe  fills 
two  medium-sized  pies.) 

Beat  the  three  egg  whites  until 
frothy  and  add  three  tablespoons 
sugar,  few  drops  vanilla.  Put  on  top 
of  the  pies,  sprinkle  with  rest  of 
cocoanut.  Brown  in  slow  oven  (325 
F.)  about  10  minutes.  (If  preferred, 
use  iy4  cups  of  shredded  cocoanut.) 

Caramel  and  Apple  Tart 

If  you  like  Caramel  and  Apples 
mixed,  try  this  quickie  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  pie. 

Core  three  apples  and  halve  them; 
arrange  on  pie  plate,  and  sprinkle 
with  cinnamon-sugar.  Cream  togeth¬ 
er:  Vi  cup  butter,  %  cup  brown 
sugar,  Vs  cup  flour,  Vi  cup  walnut 
meats  (chopped.)  Spread  mixture  on 
halved  apples  and  bake  at  375  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  about  20  minutes,  until 
apples  are  tender. 

Whip  some  cream  and  add  chop- 
ped-up  bits  of  maraschino  cherries  as 
a  garnish  to  the  pie. 

Dorothy  Bruce 


Unraveling  Nature’s  mysteries  for 
yourself  is  indeed  challenging.  It  will 
keep  you  young  in  heart. 

C.  Van  Rensselaer 


Applesauce  Cookies 

A  nourishing  cooky,  this  is  a  treat 
to  eat  for  the  whole  family. 

Use  1  cup  sugar;  Vi  cup  butter 
and  lard  mixed;  1  egg;  1  cup  thick, 
unsweetened  applesauce;  2  cups 
flour;  1  teaspoon  each  of  baking 
powder  and  soda;  1  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon;  Vi  teaspoon 
salt;  1  cup  ground  walnut  meats. 

Cream  sugar  and  shortening;  add 
beaten  egg  and  applesauce.  Add  flour 
sifted  with  other  dry  ingredients. 
Add  ground  nuts.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  greased  tins  and  bake  in  a  375  de¬ 
gree  oven  for  15  to  20  minutes,  or 
until  a  light  brown.  Makes  four 
dozen  cookies.  To  make  a  double 
batch,  it  is  best  to  mix  each  one 
separately.  Bernice  Chrisman 

Nebraska 


To  slice  a  banana  without  touching 
it  with  the  fingers,  peel  it  down  all 
around  except  for  a  narrow  segment. 
Then  hold  the  banana  as  shown,  and 
cut  against  the  remaining  strip  of 
peel. 


Spaced  Cantaloupe 

Scoop  out  inside  of  a  firm,  ripe  . 
cantaloupe.  Remove  seeds. 

Should  the  cantaloupe  be  ripe 
enough  for  eating  but  too  flat  for 
flavor,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  lightly, 
and  a  little  sugar.  Then  cover  and  let 
stand  in  refrigerator  until  salt  and 
sugar  are  thoroughly  dissolved. 

Use  1  quart  pared  and  sliced 
cantaloupe;  1  Vi  cups  brown  sugar; 

1  cup  cider  vinegar;  1  tablespoon 
ground  cloves;  1  tablespoon  stick 
cinnamon  (crushed);  Vi  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice;  small  piece  mace;  small  piece 
ginger  root. 

Boil  sugar,  vinegar,  spices  for  15 
minutes.  Add  half  of  the  cantaloupe 
and  boil  slowly  until  tender  and 
clear.  Remove  cantaloupe  slices  with 
skimmer  and  put  into  hot,  'sterilized 
jars.  Put  cap  on  jars  and  keep  hot. 

Repeat  cooking  procedure  for  the 
other  half  of  the  cantaloupe.  Bring 
the  syrup  to  a  boil  and  fill  jars  at 
once.  Seal  as  you  would  any  fruit. 

Pennsylvania  Dorothy  Bruce 


“Never  let  the  weather  interfere” 
with  sport,  say  the  fishermen. 


Roses  to  Embroider 


2267.  Beautiful  roses  are  easily  and  quickly 
embroidered  on  household  linens  or  wear¬ 
ing  apparei.  You’ll  be  delighted  with  y<?ur 
handwork.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  15  motifs; 
material  requirements,  color  chart. 

No.  2267  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1.  N.  Y. 

Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class 
mailing.  Needlework  ALBUM  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Stay  Young  in  Heart 


Flowers  on  the  Contour 

Contour  planting  is  a  well-accepted 
basic  conservation  practice  in  field 
crop  production,  and  it  deserves 
wider  employment  by  gardeners.  Be¬ 
sides  its  utility  in  soil  and  water 
management,  it  can  add  variety  and 
beauty  to  any  garden.  Its  graceful 
curving  rows  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  straight  lines  and  square 
corners  of  ordinary  gardens. 

What  is  contour  planting?  It  is 
planting  on  the  level.  Contour  lines 
can  be  laid  out  in  a  garden  with  the 
aid  of  a  home-made  level,  by  an 
inexpensive  manufactured  one,  or  by 
the  cut-and-try  method.  The  latter 
consists  of  marking  out  with  the  eye 
as  a  guide,  and  then  checking  the 
rows  for  levelness  by  pouring  water 
into  them.  A  strip  up  to  25  feet  wide 
is  adequate  to  lay  out  the  master 
contour  in  the  middle  of  an  area. 
It  is  usually  accurate  enough  for  the 
others  to  be  simply  measured  off 
parallel  to  this.  In  areas  of  heavy 
rainfall,  a  slight  grade  of  a  half-of- 
one  per  cent  is  established  to  allow 
water  to  drain. 

Try  a  contour  bed  of  annual  va¬ 
rieties  that  bloom  at  desired  times. 
Petunias  and  verbenas  have  unusual¬ 
ly  long  blooming  periods.  Zinnias, 
marigolds,  and  annual  dahlias  are 
good  for  midseason.  Salvia  and 
asters  give  much  fall  color. 

You  will  obtain  much  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  from  annual  flowers  on  the 
contour.  Truly  they  make  a  garden 
of  distinction.  A.  B.  Beaumont 


Study  Gardening 
by  Mail 

Cornell  University  is.  offering  a 
newly-revised  small  fruit,  flower  and 
vegetable  home  study  course  for 
home  gardeners.  Based  on  up-to-date 
information,  it  consists  of  12  lessons: 
Planning  and  locating  the  vege¬ 
table  garden;  soil  testing,  fertilizers 
and  mulches;  starting  the  plants; 
small  fruit  varieties  and  culture; 
hardy  vegetable  culture;  tender  vege¬ 
table  culture;  disease  and  insect  con¬ 
trol;  cultivation,  weed  control  and 
irrigation;  winter  storage  of  fresh 
produce;  perennials  and  spring  flow¬ 
ering  bulbs;  garden  annuals;  and 
planning  the  flower  border. 

The  course  is  available  to  both 
residents  and  non-residents  of  New 
York  State,  and  it  is  the  fifth  corre¬ 
spondence  course  now  offered  by 
Cornell,  others  being  Farming  as  a 
Business,  Advanced  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,  Soil  Management,  and  Bee¬ 
keeping.  Details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Home  Study  Course  Office, 
Roberts  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Pratt 


Methoxychlor  for 
Mites  on  Cat 

Please  tell  me  what  I  can  use  to 
kill  the  small  colorless  mites  on  my 
cat.  She  has  an  extremely  thick  coat, 
and  apparently  picked  the  mites  up 
in  a  chicken  house.  f.  j.  c. 

Because  lindane  is  apt  to  be  high¬ 
ly  toxic  to  cats  and  malathion  may 
be  if  used  incorrectly,  the  best 
recommendation  would  be  to  apply 
five  per  cent  rotenone  powder  or  two 
Per  cent  methoxychlor.  Each  is  safe 
to  use  on  cats,  and  they  should  be 
effective  against  most  kinds  of  mites. 

r.  w.  K. 


The  first  paper  currency  issued  in 
the  New  World  consisted  of  IOU 
notes  written  on  playing  cards. 


Summer  Styling 


8277.  Waist-front  class¬ 
ic  in  half  sizes,  12% 
to  26  %.  Size  14%,  35 
bust,  4%  yards  of  35- 
inch.  25  cents. 


8289.  Adorable  high- 
waisted  party  dress  for 
’teens  to  sew  monotone 
or  with  contrast.  Sizes: 
10  to  16.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
monotone,  4%  yards  of  * 
35-inch.  25  cents. 


8277 

26'/* 


(JACKET 

8340 

36-52 

8339  &  8340.  Lovely  dress 
and  jacket  pair.  Each  in 
sizes  36  to  52.  8339,  size 
38,  40  bust,  47/s  yds.,  35- 
in.  8340,  size  38,  40  bust, 
3%  yds.,  39-in.  25c.  each. 


8217.  So  pretty  dress 
on  half-size;  sew-simple. 
Sizes:  12%  to  24%.  Size 
14%,  35  bust,  4  yards  of 
35-inch;  %  yard  contrast. 
25  cents. 


8271.  Cobbler  aprons, 
wonderful  gifts.  You’ll 
want  several.  Sizes:  small 
(12-14);  medium  (16-18); 
large  (20-40).  Medium, 
2%  yards  of  35,  39  or  45- 
inch.  25  cents. 


Small 

Medium 

large 


8228 

9-18 


8228.  Clever  sheath  with 
companion  bolero.  Sizes 
9  to  18.  Size  11,  31% 
bust,  dress,  3%  yards  of 
35-inch;  bolero,  1%  yds. 
25  cents. 


Basic  Fashion  pattern 
magazine,  Spring  &  Sum¬ 
mer  ’59  is  35c.  Send  now. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  1st  class  mailing. 


WHAT  IS  MY 
REDUCING 
SECRET? 


I’m  a  real  glutton  when  it 
comes  to  rich  fattening 
foods,  fancy  desserts,  malt- 
eds  and  other  fattening 
foods  ...  so  I  had  a  real 
problem  keeping  my  weight 
until  I  tried  the  SWEDISH 


MILK  DIET  that  leaves  calories  uncounted. 
Truly  this  is  the  nicest  way  I  know  of  to  take 
off  fat  safe  and  quick  ...  in  fact  it  starts  re¬ 
ducing  you  the  very  first  day.  And  so  easy 
.  .  .  4  days  weekly  you  actually  take  nothing, 
do  nothing,  but  just  go  on  eating  everything 
you  need  just  like  you  do  now.  Yet  unwanted 
pounds  and  inches  go  so  fast  its  amazing!  So 
that  you  may  see  for  yourself  just  what  it  is, 
how  it  works  and  why  it  has  proven  so  popu¬ 
lar  an  effective,  if  you  will  take  $1  to  your 
druggist,  you  can  get  the  full  week’s  demon¬ 
stration  package  of  the  regular  $3  LARSON’S 
S.M.D.  An  dif  you  aren’t  satisfied  return  the 
empty  package  for  purchase  price  refund.  But 
don’t  wait.  This  is  a  FINAL  OFFER.  Don’t 
be  fat  ...  be  slim  again.  Get  Larson’s  S.M.D. 
from  your  druggist  today.  Or,  if  your  druggist 
can’t  supply  send  $1  to: 


FLEETWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  RNY 
427  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


NEW  (Jnwoven  Colton  and  Rayon 


Unretouched  Photo;  Our  50  Towels  for  $ 1.00  Offer 
Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED  TRUE! 
World’s  greatest  towel  offer,  bar  none — 50,  yes  50,  marvel¬ 
ous,  large,  brand  new  (not  seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and 
white.  .  .  only  $1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25 
in  all/  We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS— more  than  29,400,000 
Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled  and  delighted, 
return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for  your  trouble — and  we’ll 
cheerfully  refund  purchase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer 
is  cancelled.  No.  C.O.D’s.  Agents  Wanted.  Make  big  moneyl 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  A.686,  Box  881,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast  1  Another! 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


c  NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  ^EMiCALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  watef  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write- 

90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDW1CK,  N.  J. 


STERI-FLO 

CORPORATION 


Notes  of  Interest 

Those  of  you  who  play  cards 
(bridge,  canasta  or  pinochle,  soli¬ 
taire,  etc.)  may  like  to  know  that 
in  the  past  cards  were  made  of  many 
materials:  ivory,  parchment,  leather, 
wood,  canvas,  silk,  mother  of  pearl, 
and  even  of  leaves. 

Spades  represented  nobility,  the 
spade  a  form  of  the  scepter;  hearts, 
a  modied  shape  of  a  chalice,  repre¬ 
sented  the  clergy.  Diamonds  stood 
for  the  merchant  class.  Clubs,  a  form 
like  a  stave  or  an  acorn,  represented 
the  peasants. 


Woman  and  Home 


Books 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson . $5.75 

The  World’s  Best  Recipes, 

Marvin  Small  .  5.00 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff _ $3.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


Fishing  rods,  bait,  hip  boots  and 
the  Creek  all  spell  the  trout  season. 


TEETHING  PAIN 

New  0RA-JEL  safely  ends  teething  torture.  Just 
apply-pain  flies  away.  Recommended  by  many 
pediatricians.  Works  fast— effect 
lasts.  Large  tube  .  . .  only  59c. 

Results  guaranteed. ORA-JEL®/ 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU. 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS, 
WATCHES  &  WATCH  REPAIRING.  Catalog  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


June  20,  1959 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Dates  of  Issue: 

When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

July  4  closes  June  19 
July  18  closes  July  3 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
AM  15  DAY  SIN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
Sid  electricity,  also  boarding  housc  availaWe. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  franklin.  Mass  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5.00  P.M. 

Woonsocket.  R.  I-,  POplar  9-7996. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  For  central  Massachusetts  estate. 

Man  for  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  chickens, 
general  care  of  grounds,  swimming  pool 
maintenance.  Drive  car.  Woman  must  be 
good  cook  and  neat  with  housework  Sun¬ 

dry.  Man  or  woman  serve  at  table.  Separate 
5-room  furnished  house  provided,  with  oil 
heat  automatic  hot  water,  all  conveniences. 
Permanent  position  for  right  couple.  Must 
bf  thoroughly  experienced  nice -appearing 
sober,  honest  and  dependable.  Salary  $400 
month.  State  age  and  experience  in  first  letter. 

Write  BOX  1902,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  experienced  dairy 

farmer.  Must  be  good  machine  milker,  sober 
and  reliable  Good  salary  with  board  and 
room.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville 

Flats,  New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man.  Experienced 

sawyer.  George  L.  Decker,  Rockaway,  New 
Jersey.  Phone  Oakwood  7-0322  or  Deerfield 

4-8129  — 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Write 

BOX  1925,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

“BEE  MAN”:  Single,  work  bees,  honey  until 
December  1st.  Give  age,  experience.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  New  York. 


WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework  in 
country.  BOX  2000,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Boy  for  farm  work.  Good  ref er- 
ence  in  first  letter.  BOX  2001,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman  as  caretaker  in  modern 
home  in  Central  New  York,  light  house- 
keeping,  nice  room  with  board,  and  wages. 
BOX  2002.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ARE  you  a  poultryman  with  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue  your  chosen  vocation  but  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  with  present  prices.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  an  old  established  poul- 
try  business?  Location— western  5Jew  England. 
Around  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Regu¬ 
lar  working  hours.  PayT  for  overtime.  Blue 
Cross  for  your  family.  Life  insurance.  Must 
be  between  25  and  40  years.  High  school  edu¬ 
cation  or  better.  Must  have  best  of  references. 
Give  full  particulars.  Write.  BOX  2003,  Rural 
New  Yorker 


NO  EXPERIENCE  necessary.  Secretary  for 
small  shopping  club.  Two  hours  week,  10 
weeks.  Earn  $50  and  more  in  famous  products. 
Popular  Club,  T-978,  Lynbrook,  New  York. 
REFINED  gentleman  60,  desires  housekeeper. 

Good  home,  modern  conveniences.  BOX  171, 
Canton,  Connecticut.  (N.  Y.-620) 


HOUSEKEEPER  in  sixties  for  elderly  gent. 
Honest  plain  home,  likes  gardening-fishing. 

N.eubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y, _ . 

HELP  Wanted:  Cook-housekeeper,  four  in 
family:  two  boys,  12  and  13  years  old.  Pleas¬ 
ant  country  living.  Recent  references  .  re¬ 
quired.  Write  details.  P.  O.  Box  39,  Garrison, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-620) 


WORKING  assistant  foreman  capable  of  di 

recting  10  to  12  men  on  large  farm.  Located 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  Salary, 
pension  and  additional  benefits.  House  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  rent.  BOX  2011,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  housekeeper;  beautiful 

country  home;  couple  only;  no  children;  all 
modern  conveniences.  Private  apartment  fur¬ 
nished  with  TV  and  radio.  State  age  and 
salary  expected.  Reply  BOX  2015,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GIRL’S  SUPERVISORS  (2)  group  ages  10-15 
and  15-18,  small  numbers.  Live  in.  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Reasonable  salary.  Write,  Children’s 
Home,  14  Bailey  Ave.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
COUPLE:  For  Long  Island  estate,  two  adults. 

Wife  must  be  good  cook,  neat,  clean  house- 
worker.  Husband  wash  windows,  cars,  polish 
floors,  silver,  brass,  help  heavy  cleaning.  Have 
separate,  furnished  apartment.  Salary  $400. 
Give  ages,  experience.  BOX  96,  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Experienced,  sober,  married  man 

on  dairy  farm.  Give  references.  Warren 
Blowers,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Telephone  LYnc 
6-2308, _ _ _ (N.  Y.-620) 

MAN:  Production  and  building  maintenance. 

Must  know  one  trade  thoroughly  such  as 
carpentry.  Steady.  Write  for  details.  Lynch 
&  Sons,  Wilton,  Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOY  14,  wants  work  on  dairy  farm;  prefers 

Finger  Lakes  region.  Rogers,  146  Austin  St., 
Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  


SINGLE  woman  desires  work  with  livestock. 

Experienced  handling  sheep,  goats,  geese, 
pheasants.  Also  business  background.  BOX 
2016,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  for  adult.  Give  de¬ 
scription  and  children.  BOX  1820,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER-Manager:  Estate  or  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced  poultry,  sheep,  general  mainte¬ 
nance,  carpentry,  plumbing,  painting,  lawns, 
grounds.  Wife  part  time.  Middleaged  couple, 
no  children.  BOX  2013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  65,  excellent  character  references,  de¬ 
sires  steady  job  as  caretaker,  farm  work. 
Loves  animals,  care  of  cows.  Drives  truck. 
Paints.  Makes  minor  repairs.  Adequate  housing 
for  himself  and  wife  desired.  Paul  Batson,  61 
Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-620) 


MAN  55,  desires  light  work,  country  home 
more  than  wages,  five  years  chicken  farm 
last.  Phone  SH  8-3179  after  6:00  p.  m.  or  write 
BOX  2019,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
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FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

COrtland  7-7865. _ _ 

AMERICAN-OVERSEAS  JOBS.  Bonus  pay. 

Transportation  paid.  Men-women.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Employment  headquarters,  79  Wall 
St.,  Dept.  1900,  New  York  5. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  JOBS!  Top  wages. 

Ship’s  Captain  explains  how  to  join.  Be¬ 
ginners  book  $2.00.  Details  free.  Captain,  Box 
501-EB,  Reading,  Mass. _ _ _ 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE  presents  an  opportunity  to 

earn  a  substantial  income  by  rendering  a 
service  to  the  public.  If  you  are  a  hard  worker 
willing  to  adhere  to  a  high  standard  of  ethics, 
write  for  test  questions.  Advertising,  supplies, 
coaching,  other  sales  helps  free  to  those  who 
qualify.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Strictly  commission.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  Distributors  and  manufacturers 

representatives  to  sell  Kord-Kill — a  most  effec¬ 
tive  simple  application  for  an  entire  season  of 
fly  control.  For  farm  buildings  and  food  pro¬ 
ducing  establishments.  Write  Alpha  Products 
Company,  Geneva,  New  York  for  details. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  _ _____ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Karakul  sheep.  ,  Middleton,  Medusa.  N.  Y. 


GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.:  85  acres.  Good  14-room 
house,  other  buildings.  All  improvements. 
$15,000.  BOX  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LOVELY  home,  one  or  26  acres.  Pfaffenbach, 

Jeffersonville,  N  -Y, _ _ 

FLORIDA  2y2-Acre  Ranchos:  Beautifully 

wooded,  165x660-ft„  $15  down,  $15  monthly. 
Sensibly  restricted.  Popular  Gulf  Resort  sports 
area.  These  are  our  Prize  Properties;  finest  we 
ever  had  and  selling  fast.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida.  (N.  Y.-6202 


70  ACRE  equipped  farm,  9-room  house,  bath, 
other  buildings,  good  location,  near  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  $9,000.  Wertz  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


42  ACRES,  7-room  house  with  furnace,  barn, 

silo,  Tioga  County,  near  Owego,  New  York, 
$3500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

28  ACRES,  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  barn, 
near  Whitney  Point,  Broome  County,  New 
York,  $5000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


RETIREMENT  FARM,  excellent  location,  beau¬ 
tiful  view,  on  state  road  165,  edge  of  village; 
12  acres,  two  ponds,  excellent  spring  water. 
New  barn  with  nine  ties,  other  buildings. 
Modernized  6-room  house.  Mrs.  Josephine 
Nelson,  R.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  ^  y  _62Q) 


UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 

list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

GENESEE  COUNTRY  farms  and  village 

property.  Picturesque  countryside,  fertile 
fields,  pleasant  villages.  Write  E.  C.  Moudy, 
Realtor,  care  E.  C.  New,  Perry,  N,  Y. 
CATALOG  FREE.  Those  who  like  plain,  in¬ 
formal  descriptions  will  like  our  catalog. 
The  more  than  60  pages  of  candid  descriptions 
help  you  choose  your  own  “bargain”.  Covers 
a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  prices,  from  A-l 
farms  and  homes  to  camps,  cottages,  wild 
tracts;  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


HOUSE,  10  acres,  $2,800.  Houses  for  sale  or 

rent,  easy  terms.  Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe, 
Virginia. _ _ _ 

(1)  MODERN  dairy  farm,  256  acres  (150  till¬ 

able),  49  stanchions,  cups,  electric  barn 
cleaner,  concrete  silo;  4-bedroom  house,  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen;  view;  $22,000.  (2)  Old  village 

brick  colonial  house,  facing  trout  river,  five 
rooms  and  bath  on  first  floor,  slate  roof, 
garage  ,two  acres;  $4,800.  Abbott  Realty,  Cam- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3419. 


BEAUTIFUL  3V2  acre  estate,  seven  room  house, 
two  car  garage,  guest  cabin,  grove,  barbe- 
que,  trout  stream,  in  village  10  miles  from 
Albany;  $35,000;  $3,500  down,  $150  month.  A. 
Horton,  South  Bethlehem,  New  York. 


CHARMING  country  home,  six  rooms,  four 
pine-paneled;  bath,  utilities;  mountain  view, 
approximately  five  acres;  $8,500.  Also  7-room 
house  and  barn,  50  acres.  Both  on  hard  sur¬ 
face  roads.  A.  McMurray,  R.  2,  Benton,  Woods- 
ville,  New  Hampshire. 


FOR  Sale:  Newly  modernized  house,  new 

20x28  enclosed  porch,  new  2-car  garage,  good 
road,  approximately  55  acres.  Easily  converted 
to  two  apartments.  Lovely  spot  for  nursing 
home.  Near  Phoenix,  New  York.  By  appoint¬ 
ment  after  June  15.  Telephone  OW  5-4759. 
VIRGINIA  FARM,  ideal  for  retirement  or  re- 

treat.  170  acres,  interesting  6-room  Colonial 
type  home,  modern  facilities.  Quiet,  -attrac¬ 
tive  place.  Farm  operating  under  satisfactory 
lease.  Little  or  no  bother  to  owner.  $35,000. 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency.  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


BRICK  Cape  Cod,  West  Windsor,  Vermont, 

three  acres  cleared  land,  view  of  Mt. 
Ascutney.  Attractive  completely  modernized 
house,  large  L-shaped  living  room  with  ex¬ 
posed  beams,  modern  kitchen  and  bath,  hot 
water  heat  with  oil,  attached  garage;  also 
well  built  barn  suitable  for  workshop,  horses, 
chickens,  etc.  Price  $13,000.  Hilda  B.  Russell, 
Realtor,  telephone  554-W,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

(N.  Y.-620) 


ALBANY  AREA:  312  acres.  Beautiful  country 
home,  authentic  Early  American,  1802.  His¬ 
torical  site.  11  rooms,  three  baths,  three  fire¬ 
places,  hot  water  oil  heating.  Arranged  sepa¬ 
rate  apartment  or  all  together.  3-car  garage. 
Barns,  all  excellent  condition.  Excellent  water. 
About  100  acres  level  development  land,  fron¬ 
tage  two  roads.  100  acres  woods.  A  rare  buy, 
Firm  price  $42,000.  Please,  only  serious,  fi¬ 
nancially  responsible  buyer  desired  for  elder¬ 
ly  owner.  Photos,  details.  Contact  Ethel 
Hurst,  exclusive  agent,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Rockwell  5-2156.  (N.  Y.-620) 


LIVE  in  Florida:  8-room,  3-bedroom  frame, 
two  tiled  baths.  Oil  forced  heat;  24x24  block 
garage  with  attic.  Concrete  drive  and  walks. 
Landscaped.  Three  acres  with  orange  trees. 
Paved  road.  Quiet  village.  $25,000.  F.  L 
Mclntire,  Box  345,  Citra,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  200  acre  farm,  modern  home  with 
attached  garage,  nine  rooms,  laundry,  two 
complete  bathrooms,  baseboard  heat,  hardwood 
floors,  running  water  fed  by  springs,  barn  for 
36  head,  silo,  tool  house,  alfalfa  land,  six 
miles  from  town,  good  school  and  6/10  miles  from 
good  road.  Can  be  bought  stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped  or  bare.  This  is  one  of  the  many  farms 
we  have  for  sale  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Please 
write  to  Murray  Grodman,  Realtor,  45  Salis 
bury  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Telephone  963. 


FOR  Sale:  New  ranch  type  home  with  three 
acres  or  more,  village  and  spring  water. 
Perfect  for  vegetable  or  poultry  farm.  Price 
$13,000.  Oliver  Scouten,  R.  D.  3,  Oxford,  New 
York.  Telephone:  8-4971  or  8-3986. 


FARM:  180  acres,  80  tillable,  balance  woods 
and  pasture;  good  dairy  barn,  ties  up  23 
head.  Two  garages,  work  shop,  large  horse 
barn,  pig  pens,  turkey  house,  all  new  roofs  in 
A-l  condition.  5,000  planted  Christmas  trees, 
asparagus,  berries,  all  kinds  fruit,  in  A-l 
shape,  sprayed  and  attended;  two  streams; 
large  modern  home,  \'z  mile  off  Route  2;  gar¬ 
dens  and  lawns  well  kept.  A  good  retirement 
farm  with  or  without  cattle;  an  income  on 
growing  stock  for  years  to  come.  Price  $9,800. 


OWNER  moving  to  Florida,  118  acres,  modern 

7-room  l!'2-story,  oil  heat,  70-ft  drive  thru 
barn,  cement  silo,  woodlot,  creek,  new  garage; 
best  hunting  and  fishing.  A  nice  country  home 
and  bare  farm  sacrificed  at  $8,900.  Write  Mad 
River  Realty  Corp.  of  Camden,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  446.  (N.  Y.-620) 

FOR  Sale:  Land,  any  amount,  low  price.  Ideal 

for  Summer  homes.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City, 
Penna.  (N.  Y.-620) 

PROFITABLE  apple  orchard  for  sale.  Over  30 
acres.  No  outmoded  varieties.  Perfect  one- 
man  operation.  Current  crop  at  cost.  40%) 
down.  M.  S.  Carpenter,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-620) 

FARM:  86  acres,  Greene  County,  New  York. 

Nice  location,  near  village,  black  road,  good 
buildings;  $18,000.  BOX  2004,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

NEW  YORK:  Small  7-room  home  in  Mont¬ 

gomery  County.  Oil  heat,  y2  acre  on  good 
road  near  town;  large  lawn  and  garage.  BOX 
2005,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-620) 

VERMONT:  43  acres  of  land,  water  and 

lights  available.  Price  $450.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-620) 

VERMONT:  Small  farm,  30  acres,  modern  con¬ 

veniences.  Price  $2,350.  George  Brew,  East 
Concord,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-620) 

FOR  Sale:  On  hard  road,  mail  route,  electric 

and  telephone,  IV2  acre  lot,  $400;  three  acre 
lot,  $500.  A.  S.  Harrington,  R.  D.  1,  Gilboa, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-620) 

FOR  SALE:  31  acre  farm,  6-room  bungalow, 

two  barns,  three  brooder  houses.  Lena 
Jewett  Goodwin,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Farms  and  homes  in  the  beautiful 

Susquehanna  Valley.  W.  W.  Bates  Agency, 
Sidney,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LOwell  3-6331. 

137ACRE  river  flat,  equipped  and  stocked 

farm,  42  head,  two  good  houses,  two  silos. 
W.  W.  Bates  Agency,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
LOwell  3-6331. 

FINE  country  home  with  all  improvements, 

135  acres,  large  chicken  house,  one  half 
down  will  buy.  Price  $8,000.  W.  W.  Bates 
Agency,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LOwell  3-6331. 

FOR  Sale:  35  acres  of  land  and  five  acres  of 

lake.  Sale  price  $3,500.  Oliver  Scouten,  R.  D. 
3,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  8-4971  or  8-3986. 

150  ACRE  farm,  extra  level.  75  tillable,  50 

pasture,  rest  woods,  attached  milk  house, 
4-can  cooler,  32  ties,  buckets,  never  failing 
spring  and  well  water,  6-room  home,  bath, 
furnace,  one  mile  gravel  road,  two  miles  vil¬ 
lage,  $6,800;  $2,500  down,  balance  easy  terms. 
C.  Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Lowell  3-7988. 

FLORIDA  Home:  Four  rooms,  bath,  acre  land; 

$3,500;  terms.  Julia  Homer,  Satsuma,  Florida. 

FROM  Owner:  150  acre  stocked,  equipped 

dairy  farm  on  main  road;  $8,000  down.  John 
Schmidt,  R.  D.  2,  Otsego,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-620) 

INSULATED  5-room  house,  full  bath,  garage, 
1-acre  land,  automatic  hot  water,  copper 
pipes,  floor  furnace;  within  walking  distance  to 
beach;  near  two  ski  areas.  Gerald  Boardman, 
Miles  Pond,  Vermont. 

BEDMINISTER,  PA.,  Hills:  Three  acres  and 

up  according  to  your  needs.  Wilmer  N. 
Tuttle,  Realtor,  Bedminister,  New  Jersey. 
Phone:  Peapack  8-0456. 

SUNNY  ACRES  truck  farm  land.  One  acre  or 
larger.  Big  markets.  Terms.  Edward  R. 
Wagner,  Sunny  Acres,  Youngstown,  Florida. 

VILLAGE  home  in  central  New  York.  Living 
quarters  over  workshop  and  garage.  Work 
opportunities  in  local  factory.  BOX  1810, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-620) 

DAIRY:  Canajoharie  vicinity.  203  acres  level 

land;  10-room  house;  28  cows,  equipment; 
$21,000.  Mortgage  can  be  taken  through  bank. 
BOX  2017,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SALE:  Five  acre  poultry  farm,  two  buildings, 
13,100  sq.  ft.  dwelling;  $10,000.  Write:  Erbin 
Mayhew,  Franklin,  Kentucky. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Land  owner  to  help  me  found  co- 
opertive  industrial  community.  Ornsteen, 
DuQuoin,  Illinois. 

WHAT  can  you  do  for  us?  We  are  looking 
for  a  going  farm.  We  have  a  small  amount 
of  capital  and  a  growing  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins,  ideal  for  combining  with  another 
herd.  Will  consider  rental,  percentage  of  milk 
check,  shares,  or  let  us  hear  of  your  ideas. 
BOX  2018,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-620) 

WORKING  or  abandoned)  in  Eastern  New 
York,  or  Western  Connecticut,  or  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Reasonable,  under  $10,000.  Details,  taxes. 
A.  Landry,  12  Greenwood  Road,  Yonkers, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-620) 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED:  Farmers  to  board  selected  city 
vacationers.  Free  literature.  Farm  Vacations, 
Inc.,  R.  D.,  Jessup,  Maryland.  (Home  of  One- 
Spot  Flea  Killer.) 

BOARDING:  Quiet  country  inn  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Mountains.  Home  cooking,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  fishing,  swimming.  Folders  on  re¬ 
quest.  Hill-Top-Rest,  So.  Worthington,  Mass. 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent  food, 
reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  New 
York. 

PLEASANT  country  home  on  Hudson.  Elderly 
persons,  reasonable  rate.  Handy  man,  nominal 
rate.  123  South  Ave.,  Beacon,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-620) 

ROOM  and  board  in  country  $10  week;  two 
in  a  room;  inquire  BOX  2006,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Bachelor  desires  light  housekeeping 
room  near  good  fishing  grounds.  Henry 
Behrens,  403  East  92nd  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-620) 

WANTED:  Farmers  to  board  selected  city 
vacationers  for  weeks  or  weekends.  $5.00  a 
day  or  as  agreed.  Say  if  single.  Free  list. 
Farm  Vacations,  RD,  Jessup,  Maryland. 

ENJOY  Farm  Vacation:  Large  pleasant  rooms; 

home  cooking;  private  home.  Write  Stonyhill 
Farm,  Rt.  1,  South  New  Berlin,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-620) 

FARM  BOARD:  Improvements,  $35  week. 
Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.  O.  D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. 

GUINEAS,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  eggs,  babies: 

50  varieties  chicks.  Low  prices.  Gorgeous 
book  free.  Berry’s  Farm,  Route  10-G,  Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

EXTRA  choice  straight  run  heavy  breeds: 

Vantress  Cross,  White  Mountains,  Reds,  $10, 
100;  $95,  1000.  Prepaid  delivery.  Strickler 

Farms,  Sheridan  3,  Penna. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


MEADOWBROOK  “Long  Island  Pekin”  duck¬ 

lings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1,  Pa. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large  fast  growing 

strain.  $1.50  each.  Minimum  six  postpaid. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Fred  Wilson,  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 


GOSLINGS:  White  Emden,  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Mother  Goose  Hatchery,  DeGraff,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY  poults,  45c  up.  Goslings,  89c  up. 

Ducklings.  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery.  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 


TURKEY  Poults,  45  cents  up.  Goslings,  89 
cents  up.  Ducklings,  24  cents  up.  Guineas, 
28  cents.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Beltsville  White  Poults,  $43.95-100  at 
farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding  -  hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry 
Farm,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 


BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams, 
Black  Rose  Combs,  Silkies,  Cochins,  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 


WHITE  Wyandotte  Bantams:  Closing  out  en¬ 
tire  stock.  Bargain  prices.  Will  Schadt, 
Goshen,  Indiana. 


PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS:  Pullorum  clean. 

Chicks  or  older  special  rate  now.  Non-fliers 
available.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 


RINGNECK  Pheasant  Eggs:  $17,  100.  Flying 
Mallard  ducklings:  25,  $10.50;  100,  $36.50. 

White  Creasted  ducklings  95  cents  each.  Pullor¬ 
um  clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 


PEAFOWL 


PEACOCKS,  PEAHENS:  Blue,  White,  Black 
shouldered  1958  pairs  $30;  1957  pairs  $45: 

1956  pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to  September,  lots  of 
12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid.  A.  H.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 


GUINEAS 


100  “Baby  Guinea  Keets”  $31.85;  50,  $16.85; 

25,  $8.85.  Prompt  prepaid  shipments,  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  California  Hatcheries,  Cali¬ 
fornia  2,  Missouri.  


PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant, 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


SWEET  Potato  Plants:  Improved  Porto  Ricos, 
Nancy  Hall,  All  Gold,  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Redgold  and  Velvet  Red:  200,  $1.50;  500,  $2.50; 
1000,  $4.00.  Thrift  Plant  Farm.  Gleason.  Tenn. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Pines,  spruces,  firs — Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Plan  now  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R, 
Rimersburg,  Penna.  


AFRICAN  Violet  Plants,  rooted  leaves,  latest 
varieties.  Unbelievable  prices.  Listing  dime. 
Easter  brook  Greenhouses,  Dept.  N  Y.,  Butler, 
Ohio. 


MILLION  Virginia  field  grown  tomato  plants: 

Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Chesapeake, 
sowed  in  rows,  from  certified  seed,  sprayed 
against  disease:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50.  $4.00,  1,000 
postpaid;  $3.00,  1,00  express  collect.  Cabbage 
all  varieties  same  price  as  tomatoes.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $4.50,  1,000  postpaid.  Prompt  service. 

National  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  Millions  of  Virginia 

grown.  Rutgers,  Marglobe  and  Chesapeake. 
Leading  varieties  cabbage  grown  from  certi¬ 
fied  seed  sprayed  against  disease.  Mossed  in 
ventilated  crates,  shipped  promptly.  500,  $3.00; 
1,000,  $4.50  postpaid.  $3.00  express  collect  or 
can  load  trucks  at  Farm.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Holcombe’s  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Telephone  LO  2-3886.  (N.  Y.-620) 


SPECIAL:  Winter  hardy  perennial  flowers. 

Five  $1.25  postpaid.  My  choice  from  15  va¬ 
rieties.  Extra  perennial  free  on  all  orders. 
Cloedkin  Nursery,  R.  D.  1,  Stillwater,  Penna. 

(N.  Y.-620) 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  HAY:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y. -67-60) 


BEET  PULP  car  lots.  Arrival  draft.  John 
Schroeder,  Norwood,  Mass.  Feed  Broker 
since  1920. _ (N.  Y.-718) 

_ MUSHROOMS _ _ 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

_ FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  eewin.2 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Gaih- 

polis  54,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets.  Venice  25,  California. 
EARN  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write.  Lee- 
way.  Mountain  View,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma^ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 

for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  co., 

Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ _ 

MAKE  big  easy  profits,  making  everlasting 
plastic  flowers,  plants  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Easy  to  make,  easier  to  sell!  Free  samples, 
details.  Lady  Carol,  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY,  Box 
8605,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. _ _ 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save-buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  »> 
Michigan.  _ 

HOMEWORKERS:  Earn  money  sewing ,  precut 
ties  for  us.  We  supply  materials;  instruc¬ 
tions.  No  selling!  Home-Sewing,  Inc.,  Dept. 
34,  Box  2107,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio.  _ _ 

BUY  at  Discount.  Send  25  cents  for  catalog. 
H.  W.  Brown,  Ulysses,  Penna. 

IMPORTED  from  Mexico:  Leather  hand  tooled 

pocket  cigarette  case.  Regular  or  king  size- 
With  handy  pull  out  tab  for  empty  Psc*” 
Assorted  colors:  Light  or  dark  brown  ana 
red.  $1.59  post  paid.  Will-Con  Sales  Co.. 
2022  36th  St.,  N.  E.  Canton  5,  Ohio.  y  _620) 

EARN  Extra  Money  sewing  at  home.  H.  By¬ 
products  Company,  Box  576,  Cincinnati 
Ohio. 
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FOR  Women  Only:  Free  booklet  on  vaginal 
correctives  or  female  complaints.  Primeda 
Balm  Suppositories  since  1894.  Woman’s  Bene¬ 
fit  Company,  Joliet  12,  Ill. _ 

g^VE  up  to  $10.00  on  service  calls!  Auto¬ 
matic  washer  service  guide  helps  you  solve 
minor  service  problems.  Pays  for  it’self  many 
times.  $100  to  Ripplinger,  1926  Gravois,  St. 

Louis  4,  Missouri. _ . 

SEW  now  for  your  next  bazaar  or  Christmas. 

Send  for  my  booklet  No.  25  apron  ideas. 
Complete  directions  for  25  aprons.  $1.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Helen  Linder,  Tibbitts  Road,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  York. _ _ 

■'2001  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  and  Dollar-Stretch- 
ers.”  100’s  of  ways  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  food  dollar,  calorie  counter,  ingenious 
ways  to  make  a  small  clothes  budget  do  a 
bigger  job,  how  to  remove  75  spots  and  stains, 
work,  saving  short-cuts  in  the  kitchen  and 
your  housecleaning,  76  beauty  secrets,  tips  on 
simple  home  repairs,  little-known  hints  that 
cut  gas,  electric  and  telephone  bills  and  many 
others  that  will  make  you  a  regular  ‘'know- 
it-all.”  All  this  for  only  $1.25.  “Hurry”,  order 
your  copy  today.  The  Guerdon  Company,  R.  1, 
Spring  City,  Pennsylvania. _ _____ 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  colors,  lbs., 

$1.00;  3'A  lbs.  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward,  42-R, 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Massachusetts. _ 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 

8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 
exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality;  fast 

service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER :  8  enlarged  prints 

from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents; 
12-40  cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your 
Kodacolor  roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00. 

Superior  quality  processing.  Young  Photo 
Service.  43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-919) 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  21/2x31/2— ’ vel¬ 

vet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snapshot  or 
negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept.  12-W, 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR:  12  prints  guaranteed  from  any 
roll  $2.50.  Trial  offer  with  this  adv.  Reprints 
20  cents  each.  Eli  Photo  Service,  Box  1873RNY, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome.  N,  Y. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
DEPRESSION  PRICES:  We  sell  cheap.  Save 
75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models. 
1959  catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.,  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota. _ 

PAINT  SPRAYER:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 


GARDEN  Rotary  Tillers:  $119.  Four  hp.  special 
also  4  hp.  garden  tractors,  $119.  Universal 
Mfg.,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 


200,000  bolts  and  nuts  Government  surplus.  All 
sizes  can  be  purchased.  Ask  for  prices  on 
different  sizes.  65%  off  list.  All  new.  200  bolts 
with  nuts  in  sizes  ranging  from  \\  to  \z  di¬ 
ameter  and  y8  to  4  -in.  long.  All  for  $3.50 
freight  prepaid.  List  price  value  worth  $8.75. 
Check,  cash  or  money  order.  Montague  Supply, 
R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


SEAMAN  6-foot  powered  tiller;  also  4-foot 
PTO  tiller.  Good  condition.  R.  H.  Hueben- 
thal,  Route  3,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Servcie,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York. 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 

COLORSLIDES 

New  York. 

MERCHANT  Marine  Opportunites.  Learn  the 
facts!  Folio  “Career  in  Merchant  Marine  for 
Beginners”  written  by  Ship’s  Captain,  $2.00 
each.  Free  circular.  Dunnell’s,  67-49A  223rd 
Place,  Bayside  64,  New  York. 

HAWAII,  ALASKA,  Tournament  Roses,  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon,  Niagara 
Falls.  Eight  colorslides.  Each  set  $1.00.  All 
seven  sets  $6.95.  Eddings,  8-RN,  Roberts, 

Corning,  New  York. 

(Home  of  One-Spot  Flea  Killer) 

WE  SELL  old  and  new  books,  any  subject, 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures  and 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.  O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R. 

GAME  BIRD  breeders  and  pheasant  gazette. 

Explains  breeding,  hatching,  rearing,  sell¬ 
ing.  Pictorial  monthly,  best  bird  magazine. 
$3.00  year.  1328  Allen  Park,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  RN. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 

SCHOOLS 

Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 

FLASHLIGHTS;  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BARGAIN:  Soft  pliable  sueded  deerskin,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  tractor  and  truck  driving.  All¬ 
purpose  gloves  $1.25  paid.  Sizes:  small,  medi¬ 
um,  large  and  extra  large.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Alvord  Glove  Company,  Dept.  RN,  May- 
field,  New  York. 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  STORE,  busy  Pennsylvania  village, 
Bradford  County,  near  Sayre;  2-family  house 
with  large  store  attached,  many  years  of  con¬ 

OIL  PAINTING  of  your  favorite  scenic  snap¬ 
shot.  Reasonable.  For  details  write  BOX  2008, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-620) 

tinuous  operation,  good  business.  Wertz  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  free  book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

ASPHALT  ALUMINUM:  Prepaid  $2.30  per 
gallon,  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can  $1.00.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pennsylvania. 

COUNTRY  Grocery  Store :  Outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity,  owner  retiring,  busy  year- 
’round,  eight  cabins,  on  White  Horse  Pike, 
seven  minutes  to  Atlantic  City,  excellent  year- 
’round  business,  modern  equipment,  stocks, 
living  quarters,  $25,000  will  take  first  mort¬ 
gage.  For  particulars  write  (Owner)  Geroge 
Knadler,  1272  White  Horse  Pike,  Absecon,  New 
Jersey,  or  telephone  Milton  1-9276. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  factories:  Appliances, 
cameras,  watches.  Free  details.  Cam  Compa¬ 
ny,  6810RN  20th  Ave.,  Brooklyn  4,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  best  fly  catcher.  Aeroxon  Fly  Rib¬ 
bons,  with  convenient  tack  attached.  Packed 
20  in  a  box.  Send  $1.50.  We  pay  postage. 
Aeroxon  Sales  Co.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

MILK  BUSINESS:  Cash  and  carry  store,  three 
routes;  complete  pasteurizing  plant;  equip¬ 
ment;  excellent  spacious  property;  business 
i  very  good.  Mathews  Dairy,  106  Evelyn  Terrace, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

BELA-RO-PEOL,  the  ointment  no  home  should 
be  without,  swivelstick  $2.00;  containers  $3.00 
and  $7.00.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  Connecticut.  Dept.  RNY. 

DEALER! 

SMART  I 

BELT  SANDER  easily  made.  6x48,  with  end 
and  side  fences.  Plans  $1.00.  Refunded  if 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

not  satisfied.  Stock  or  parts  can  be  furnished. 
O.  Gipple,  121-R  School  St.,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and  live¬ 
stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  di¬ 
rect  to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England, 
Dept.  R,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  for  free  catalogue 
and  vaccinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on 
quantity  orders.  “Serving  the  Entire  North¬ 
eastern  United  States.”  (TF) 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers  $5.50 
each:  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives 
$6.75  each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.00.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Knives,  P.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

ROTARY  lawnmower  replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10  cents.  Ell- 
wanger.  Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  at  wholesale  for  all 
livestock  and  poultry  producers.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum  Company, 
1727  Harden  St.,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

HAVE  several  new  Massey-Harris  forage 
blowers  on  hand,  complete  with  pipe,  pul¬ 
leys  and  tires.  Perfect  condition.  Always 
stored  inside.  Sold  new  for  $550,  will  sell  now 
for  $200  on  first  come  first  served  basis. 
Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  Farm  Machinery 
Department,  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  (N.  Y.-620) 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MASTITIS : 

Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask  your 
feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bingman 
Laboratories,  Caldwell,  Ohio.  (N.  Y.-1219) 

GRAIN  Storage  Bins:  Prefabricated  circular 
metal  bins  with  roof,  floor  and  doors;  1,000 
bushel  capacity.  Available  now,  supply  limited. 
C.  Rupert  &  Sons,  Inc.  Lyons,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-74) 

TRY  TOX-I-TON :  America’s  No.  1  drench.  It’s 

new,  it’s  different,  it’s  superior.  A  new  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  that  will  combat  the  internal 
parasites  in  sheep  and  cattle.  Easy  to  give  and 
the  cost  is  low  but  the  results  fantastic.  Write 
for  free  folder  and  testimonials.  Mattingly 
Distributing  Co.,  Inc.,  61-D  Angelica  St.,  St. 
Louis  7,  Missouri.  Manufactured  by  the  Right 
Weight  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

BUY  DIRECT  now  from  U.  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425-RR,  Nanuet,  New  York. 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

GARDEN  TRACTORS:  Four  horsepower, 

special,  $119  this  month.  Universal  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis 
2,  Indiana. 

KILL  submersed  water  weeds  which  foul  up 
motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
choke  irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpo¬ 

SAWDUST 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

ration,  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

KILL  BRUSH  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
cattle  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36-RN, 
Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine,  trailer 

loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust  Supply 
Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone:  AT  3-9240. 

(N.  Y.-815) 

SPRAYERS 

CLEAN  well-rotted  sawdust,  15  cents  bushel. 

$6.00  cord.  Easily  accessible  on  Route  11. 
Bring  containers,  shovel,  carry  your  own. 
Shokler,  Londonderry,  Vermont.  Phone:  Valley 
4-5228).  (N.  Y.-620) 

PAINT  SPRAYERS:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  Free  folder. 
IMSCO,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

FERTILIZERS 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG:  The  most  com- 
plete  dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand 
items.  Practically  everything  but  the  cow. 
Catalog  No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy 
Farmers,  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-74) 

MEN  in  Agriculture.  Learn  the  truth.  Get  the 
facts  on  Ruhm’s  Phosphate  Rock.  Finest 
ground,  quicker  acting,  long  lasting.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  request.  Beatram  Webster,  N.  E.  States 
District  Rep.  Ruhm  Phosphate  &  Chemical  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  384,  Littleton,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  Grocery,  general,  boat  rentals,  cot¬ 
tages,  soft  ice  cream:  Thriving  Summer,  and 
good  year  round.  Living  quarters.  Real  es¬ 
tate,  full  stock.  Buy  now  and  enjoy  summer 
business.  Ill  health  of  owner  only  reason  for 
selling.  Owner  will  finance.  J.  Eilene  Gowe, 
R.  D.  1,  Brackney,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  N.  Y.  farming  corporation 

wants  assistance  to  increase  production  under 
its  ownership  to  24,000  quarts  homoganized 
packaged  milk  for  daily  delivery  direct  from 
farm.  Have  offered  contract  netting  iy4c  per 
quart  profit.  BOX  2007,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 


150  PERSONALIZED  letterheads,  8V2x5'/2,  100 
envelopes,  neatly  printed  in  rich  blue  ink 
on  Hammermill  Bond;  choice  of  white,  pale 
blue  or  grey,  $2.95  postpaid.  Truitt’s  Printing, 
12446  N.  E.  6th  Court,  North  Miami,  Florida. 

500  GUMMED  labels  printed,  any  name  and 
address  with  plastic  gift  box,  35  cents.  Mar- 
bil  Distributors,  Box  900N,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 
_ _ (Pa, -620) 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  gallon 

$6.50;  Vz  gallon  $3.50.  Soft  sugar  five  pounds 
$6.00.  Hard  sugar  $1.25  pound,  prepaid  third 
zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and 
rewarding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it 
so.  Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St„  Annapolis,  Md.  (N.Y.-TF) 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


GOLD,  silver,  platinum,  jewelry,  watches, 
spectacles,  teeth,  rings,  coins  wanted.  High¬ 
est  cash  immediately,  information  free.  Wil- 
mot’s,  1067  G  Bridge,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 


FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  ginseng.  May 
apple  roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone 
Hide  Company.  54th  year.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


SILOS 


SILOS:  Fair  prices,  prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y,  (N,  Y.-718) 

REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line  was 
purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc. 
of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacemnet  parts  for 
orchard  and  row  crop  spraying  equipment 
manufactured  by  former  owners  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Price  lists  and  catalogues  may  be  had 
upon  request.  Field  Force  Equipment  Co., 
Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc.  P.  O. 
Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 


WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 


BOOTS:  Handmade  Western  styles.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R,  El  Paso, 
Texas. 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fittings: 

Vz-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats,  sheets, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 


ALL  SORTS  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  Center  of  New  England).  (N.  Y.-TF) 


PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build  any¬ 
thing  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econo¬ 
mically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price  list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England-N.  Y.  dis¬ 
tributor.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-TF). 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  ciassified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Form  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey  -Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


i 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
I  333  WEST  30th  STREET 
J  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

|  Please  Insert  my  ad  In  - 

|  □  Both  Editions. 

I  _ 


|  Name  .. 

I 

I 

j  Address 

I 


- ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  I  . 

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 

Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


City  or  Town 


State 


June  20,  1959 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 

horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N,  Y. _ _ 

ANY  OLD  CAR  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 

Stiles,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 

Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ (N,  Y.-TF) 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 

est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. _ (N.  Y.-919) 

TIMBER  WANTED:  Oak,  poplar  hard  maple, 

standihg  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our 
mill.  J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Lakeland  8-2988. _ (N.  Y.-74) 

WANTED:  Mormon  correspondence  and  letters 

written  prior  to  1865.  Paul  Berner,  391 
Braeside  Ave,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 
_  (N.  Y.-74) 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 

any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through  your 
bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  To  Buy:  Lowery  Organo  attachment 

for  piano-player  pianos  in  fair  condition, 
Ampico  piano  rolls,  player  organ  and  rolls. 
Coin  operated  pianos,  gum  and  candy  ma¬ 
chines,  or  what  have  you?  Old  Calliope 
general  store,  fixtures  and  items,  Circa  1865  to 
1900,  signs,  lamps,  barber  shop, toys,  music 
shop,  drug,  candy  shop,  animated  displays. 
Please  send  full  information,  prices,  pictures 
if  possible  in  reply  to:  F.  R.  P.,  Box  188,  West- 
boro,  Massachusetts. _ _ 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems:  Pro- 

tect  lives,  homes,  builidngs.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. _ 

PORTABLE  Chain  Fire  Escape  Ladders:  14 

feet  $12.95;  24  feet  $18.95  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  DeLong  Enterprises,  Merri- 
mac,  Massachusetts. 


FISH 

FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. _ 

AUTHOR’S  SERVICES 


LOOKING  for  a  Publisher?  Learn  how  you 

can  have  your  book  published,  promoted, 
distributed.  Send  for  free  booklet  RY,  Vantage 
Press,  120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 

us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ _ 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

SAWMILLS:  New  and  used.  Conventional  and 

air  dog  carriages.  Mechanical  and  hydraulic 
feeds,  log  turners.  Stop  and  Loders.  Repairs 
and  supplies.  Fence  making  machinery.  W.  G. 
Runkles’  Machinery  Company,  185  Oakland 
St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  hay  baler;  Farmall 

“'Model  H”  tractor;  hay  rake;  hay  conveyor. 
All  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick 
sale;  $1,500  for  everything.  A.  G.  Carlsen, 
Rt.  4,  Main  St.,  North  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey.  _ _ 

DUNLOP  buck  rake  and  stacker  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Walter  Brand,  R.  2,  Malone,  New 
York.  Telephone:  418-  J-2. _ 

FOR  Sale:  36-in.  grader  (500  motors)  2-in.,  21,4- 

in.,  2V2-in.,  23A-in.,  and  3-in.  eliminators;  also 
has  two  40  ft.  2-way  picking  belts.  Price  $2,000. 
Can  be  seen  all  set  up  at  Ayer  Cold  Storage 
Trust,  Ayer,  Massachusetts.  Phone:  Spruce 
2-2127. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Harder  silo,  like  new,  12x30,  $350 

or  best  offer.  Telephone  Greenville  5-4175 
New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-620) 

SACRIFICE:  Complete  pork  slaughter  and 

packing  house  equipment.  Name  your  price. 
W alter  Blaker,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


TRAIL  RIDE 


ADVENTURE  ON  HORSEBACK!  4-day  Silver 
Spurs  Trail  Ride  through  Pennsylvania 
mountains.  Men,  women,  boys,  girls.  August 
12-15.  11th  year.  Free  folder.  Campbell,  New 
Milford,  Penna. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


WRITE  SONGPOEMS  for  profit  or  hobby. 

Start  without  experience.  We  set  music  to 
your  poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All 
subjects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt 
free  examination  and  details.  Crown  Music 
Company,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. _ 

JAZZ  and  concert  woodwinds,  brasses.  World’s 
finest  at  huge  savings.  Write  Economy  Im¬ 
ports,  Dept.  A,  545  West  111th  St.,  2-J,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 


COINS 


WANT  large  U.  S.  pennies  and  Indian  Heads 
before  1880.  Send  dates  for  each  offer.  Nor- 
raan  Tremper,  West  Winfield,  New  York, _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


“’BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York, _ 

KILL  the  cigarette  habit.  Details  50  cents. 

M.  F.  Williamson,  Box  481,  Borger,  Texas. 
UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialities,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont; _ 

PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops:  Cheese-cloth 
100  yards  by  48-in,  convenient  10  yard 
lengths,  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  Box  356-F,  Thornwood,  N,  Y. 
LEARN  Christmas  Lycopodium  and  sparkled 
cone  wreath  flocking.  Samples  25  cents. 
Lycopodium  Foundation,  St.  Paul  13,  Minn, 

PERSONAL  pocket  rubber  stamp  from  Florida. 

Three  lines  large  clear  type  $1.00.  A.  A. 
Rubber  Stamp,  12446  N.  E.  6  Court,  Miami  61, 
Florida. _ _ _ _ 

FLYING  squirrels,  beautiful  pets.  Literature, 
prices  and  pictures  10  cents.  Greesons,  905 

North  Monroe  St.,  Arlington,  Virginia. _ 

WARNING  Church  Members:  Churches  being 
closed,  sold,  destroyed  for  lack  of  funds.  We 
are  a  Christian  group.  We  will  help  you. 
Nothing  to  sell.  Send  ministers  name  and 
address.  Your  name  and  address  free  informa¬ 
tion.  Church  Assistance  Group,  Geneva,  Penn¬ 
sylvania; _ 

HAZEN’S  WELL  DRILLING:  When  having  a 
well  drilled,  don’t  have  it  drilled  any  place. 
Why  take  a  chance  with  so  much  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  get  some  ground  water  or  a  dry 
hole  when  you  can  have  spring  water!  We 
first  find  the  underground  vein,  give  depth  and 
cost — so  much  water  for  so  much  money.  We 
go  anywhere.  505  Summer  Street,  Arlington, 
Mass.  MI-8-0993.  BOX  2009,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  free  bowling  score  sheets,  write  Camp 
Displays,  267  W.  Utica,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Through  the  years  I  have  learned 
to  admire  and  appreciate  your  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  and  the  services  to 
your  readers.  In  my  desk,  I  found 
600  shares  in  Temblor  Oil  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  issued  in  1937. 
They  have  been  long  forgotten.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  they  are  of  value? 

Maryland  f.  h.  s. 

The  concern  was  dissolved  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts.  We 
repeat  again  that  it  is  wise  to  make 
intensive  inquiries  before  parting 
with  your  money  for  any  venture. 
If  an  agent  or  salesman  insists  the 
time  is  short  and  you  must  make  an 
immediate  decision,  that  is  the  time 
to  observe  extreme  caution. 


This  article  appearing  in  a  major 
paper  should  interest  you.  It  gives  us 
some  inkling  of  the  so-called  lot 
business  in  Florida.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  so  many  supposedly  in¬ 
telligent  folk  would  pay  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  into  such  a  scheme. 

New  York  p.  c.  c. 

The  article  shows  that,  although 
most  of  the  mail  order  companies  are 
fairly  responsible,  there  are  some 
which  are  not.  Although  real  estate 
brokers  are  licensed  and  under 
stringent  regulation,  most  developers 
own  their  own  land  and  do  not  come 
under  these  regulations.  Some  South 
Florida  operators,  unable  to  obtain 
good  tracts  for  resale,  have  bought 
strips  of  water-logged  Everglades. 
They  are  selling  them  for  $100  an 
acre  to  purchasers  who  view  the 
property  from  the  air.  Barring  a 
hurricane,  it  might  be  suitable  for 
houseboats.  “Waterfront  site”  is  a 
common  term,  and  the  waterfront 
may  be  a  drainage  canal.  “Near 
churches  and  schools”  can  mean  a  10- 
to  15-mile  ride.  “Shopping  Center”, 
advertised  by  a  developer,  may  be  a 
small  grocery  and  a  filling  station. 
Officials  say:  “There  is  no  question 
that  the  Florida  real  estate  market 
is  generally  healthy.  However,  any¬ 
body  buying  should  come  and  see  it.” 


We  drilled  a  number  of  wells  for  a 
party  and  at  the  beginning  he  paid 
right  away.  Then  Hurricane  Carol  did 
a  lot  of  damage  and  he  did  not  give 
us  any  more  money.  We  are  out 
$1,500.  J.  v. 

Rhode  Island 

This  case  went  to  law.  It  was  found 
that  the  operator  had  gone  through 
bankruptcy  after  this  claim  was  in¬ 
curred.  Bankruptcy  erases  any  claim 
for  payment  of  a  debt  incurred  prior 
to  bankruptcy  unless  proof  of  claim 
is  filed  in  which  case  the  creditor 
may  receive  a  dividend,  i.e.,  a  per¬ 
centage  of  his  claim,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  the  bankrupt’s  assets. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARETTES:  Make  20  plain  or  filtertip  for 
nine  cents.  Factory-fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
“SONGWRITERS’’ :  A  publishing  house  for 
amateurs.  Free  music.  Free  lyric  course. 
Poems  and  songs  wanted  for  recording  and 
publishing  consideration.  The  Amateur  Song¬ 
writers  Association,  1356  Hancock  St.,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. _ 

MYNAH  BIRDS  from  India  arriving  early 
June.  The  finest.  Place  your  order  now. 
Wholesale  to  everyone,  $35  each.  Bronx  Park 
Pet  Shop,  2117  Boston  Road,  New  York  60, 
New  York. 


BUILD  Lifetime 
cheaply.  Write 
Worth  1,  Texas. 


Welder 

Fain 


from  junk  easily. 
Electric,  R-13,  Fort 


“‘HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”:  A  book  every¬ 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1646,  Pleasant 
Hill.  Ohio. 


A  recent  story  reported  that  poli¬ 
cies  sold  by  Prudential  Life  and 
Casualty  Insurance  Company  of  Okla¬ 
homa  offered  limited  payments  for 
accident  or  other  hospitalization  after 
the  first  four  days.  The  company 
points  out  that  its  policies  provide 
immediate  protection  in  accident 
cases.  This  concern  sells  only  by  mail 
in  this  area.  It  has  no  offices  nearby. 

New  York’s  Attorney  General  has 
issued  a  statement  pertaining  to  a 
new  law  to  control  the  “advance  fee” 
racket.  Many  people,  farmers  among 
them,  are  interested  in  selling  their 
properties  and  it  will  be  wise  for 
those  who  are  so  inclined  to  “stop, 
look  and  inquire”  before  going  into 
a  project  offered  them.  The  scheme 
generally  entails  the  collection  of  a 
charge  for  service  before  such  ser¬ 
vices  are  actually  performed.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  people 
have  been  victimized  to  the  extent  of 
$90,000,000  through  this  type  of 
racket. 

We  have  issued  many  warnings  in 
regard  to  the  “racket”,  as  have  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines.  It 
will  pay  to  delay  any  such  propo¬ 
sition  until  a  thorough  investigation 
has  been  made  of  the  whole  situation. 
Money  will  be  saved  and  the  promo¬ 
ter  will  not  object  to  delay  if  his  mo¬ 
tives  and  proposition  are  sound.  A 
bill  to  control  the  “advance  fee” 
racket  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  is  now  law. 

A  Greenwood  Lake  reader  asked 
for  information  about  some  invest¬ 
ments.  He  did  not  sign  his  name,  but 
used  initials.  We  cannot  supply  any 
information  without  full  name  and 
address.  The  Postmaster  at  Green¬ 
wood  Lake  has  endeavored  to  locate 
the  individual  from  the  initials,  but 
has  not  been  successful.  All  letters 
received  by  us  are  held  in  strict 
confidence,  when  requested,  and  we 
do  not  mention  names  or  addresses 
when  asked  to  withhold  them,  but  it 
is  not  our  policy  to  reply  in  this 
column  to  unsigned  letters.  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  this  reader 
again  and  will  endeavor  to  give  him 
the  information  he  desires.  We  also 
would  appreciate  our  subscribers  ad¬ 
vising  us  promptly  when  they  receive 
adjustments  of  their  claims. 

On  Feb.  25th,  1959,  I  ordered  a 
pocket-size  range  finder.  The  check 
has  cleared  my  bank,  but  to  this  day 
I  have  not  heard  from  this  company. 
Please  see  if  they  are  reliable. 

Pennsylvania  h.  c.  g. 

The  company  involved  is  also  a 
subscriber  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  It  points  out  that  the  order 
was  received  after  stocks  were  de¬ 
pleted,  and  in  error  the  money  was 
not  returned.  Had  H.  C.  G.  written 
the  firm,  it  would  have  adjusted  the 
matter  quickly.  We  are  glad  to  help 
whenever  needed. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Look  to  a  Specialist 
for  the  best 
Farm  Credit  Service 

-jgf 


You’ll  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  by 
putting  your  farm  credit  needs  in  the 
hands  of  a  specialist:  your  cooperative 
Farm  Credit  man.  He  not  only  knows 
farming,  but  he  can  give  you  better 
service  —  and  save  you  money,  too.  Use 
long-term  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  for 
major  projects  —  shorter-term  credit 
for  operating  purposes. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-121,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  o'f  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


NEW! 


Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection, 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savingsl 


•Copyright — 1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y,' 


WRITE  NOW 


for  2-Way  Plan 
Early  Order  Discount 


|  GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
|  Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 

I 


|  .Name. . . — . — 

1} 

|  Address . . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Penna.  Dutch  Folk  Festival 


IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  INTEREST  IN  FARMING 


at  Kutztown ,  June  27- July  4 


Grange  members  will  have  fea¬ 
tured  roles  re-enacting  old-time  farm 
practices  at  the  10th  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  Folk  Festival  at  Kutz¬ 
town  June  27  through  July  4. 

Men  and  women  from  Granges  in 
eastern  and  central  sections  of  the 
state  will  demonstrate  for  festival 
visiters  why  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farm  life  has  been  distinguished  for 
generations. 

Among  the  host  of  farming  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  demonstrations  will  be 
rail  splitting,  fence  construction, 
flailing,  plowing,  corn  shelling,  to¬ 
bacco  stripping,  sheep  shearing, 
quilting,  roof  thatching,  slate  split¬ 
ting,  soap  boiling  and  scythe  making. 


James  Johnson  of  Garret,  Pa.,  boils 
“Schpatza”  in  a  large  copper  kettle. 
This  Pennsylvania  Dutch  candy, 
made  of  maple  syrup,  will  be  sold 
at  the  1959  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Folk 
Festival. 

More  than  100,000  persons  from 
every  State  in  the  nation  and  from 
Canada  are  expected  to  attend  the 
festivities  at  Kutztown,  located  on 
Route  222  between  Allentown  and 
Reading. 

The  1959  Folk  Festival  will  have 
gay  country-style  dance  exhibitions, 
songfests,  pageants,  contests  and 
minstrel  shows.  In  addition,  visitors 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  taste  and 
buy  a  large  variety  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  foods. 

Such  taste  treats  as  schnitz  un- 
gnepp,  snavely  sticks,  funnel  cakes, 
rivvel  soup,  schmear  kase,  puppli 
and  shoofly  pies  will  be  in  plentiful 
supply.  Foods  available  for  the  first 
time  this  year  will  include  “grens- 
lin”,  a  York  County  specialty  resem¬ 
bling  a  cruller;  “schotz”,  a  buckwheat 
cereal  served  with  milk,  and  “yudda- 
karscha,”  a  special  cherry  pie. 

An  outdoor  bake  oven  has  been 
built  on  the  fairgrounds.  Costumed 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  women  will 
bake  bread  in  the  oven.  The  hot 
loaves  will  be  sold  to  spectators. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  “egg  trees*, 
an  unusual  form  of  decoration,  will 
be  revived  at  the  Festival.  The  eggs 
are  decorated  with  a  meadow  rush, 
called  “binsa-graws”  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  dialect.  The  decorated  eggs 
were  hung  from  small  branches  of 
trees  or  from  open-rafter  ceilings 
common  to  early  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmhouses. 

One  of  the  festival’s  highlights  will 
be  a  daily  two-hour  pageant  depicting 
the  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in 
the  1870’s. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  residents  of 
Somerset  County,  near  Pittsburgh, 
will  be  on  hand  to  demonstrate  the 
ancient  art  of  maple  sugar  manu¬ 
facturing.  Schpatza,  a  Dutch  version 
of  maple  syrup  candy,  also  will  be 
made. 

The  Ephrata  Cloister  Chorus, 
dressed  in  garb  worn  by  monks  and 
nuns  more  than  100  years  ago,  will 
sing  Moravian  songs  brought  to 
America  when  this  nation  first  was 
settled. 

On  Independence  Day,  more  than 
200  young  men  from  Eastern  and 
Central  Pennsylvania  will  be  sworn 
into  the  United  State  Navy’s  Distel- 
fink  Battalion.  The  colorful  ceremony 
annually  attracts  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons. 

Leading  scholars  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  life  will  conduct  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  on  every  feature  of  Gay 
Dutch  and  Plain  Dutch  folk  culture 
from  June  29  through  July  3. 

A.  R.  Nerino 


Herbert  Miller  of  Bethel,  Pa.,  (in 
straw  hat)  is  shown  putting  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  on  a  thatched  roof. 
This  will  be  demonstrated  at  the 
Festival. 


Samuel  Fraser,  Leader 
in  Apple  Industry 

Samuel  Fraser  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
died  on  May  17,  1959.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  one  of  the  great  authorities  on 
fruits,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed 
to  the  picking  and  marketing.  He 
was  especially  prominent  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  business.  He  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Apple  Association  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1955.  He  had  a  large  240- 
acre  fruit  farm. 

Mr.  Fraser  published  several  books, 
one  of  which,  “American  Fruits,” 

June  20,  1959 


was,  and  still  is,  an  outstanding  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fruit  family  and  a  classic 
on  the  subject.  His  contribution  of 
articles  stressed  the  growing  and 
distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
For  a  period  of  about  40  years,  Mr. 
Fraser  served  the  apple  and  pear 
trade  industry  efficiently  and  authori¬ 
tatively.  He  added  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  the  fruit  subject  and 
his  contribution  to  the  apple  and 
fruit  industry  generally  is  second  to 
none. 
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you  can  qualify  for 

1  A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

2  A  COPY  OF  THE  1959-60 

Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 

WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  72  ISSUES  OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

All  Yours  for  Only  $1.00 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
with  The  Rural  New  Yorker 

To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  modern 
farm  management,  we’ve  enlarged  our  editorial  staff.  With  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  you  can  beat  the  challenge  of  rising  costs!  You 
can  make  more  money  with  valuable  information  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  dairy  management  methods,  scientific  soil  treatment, 
efficient  poultry  practices,  effective  spray  programs,  economies  in 
farm  and  home  repairs. 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

with  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

You’ll  be  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  low,  low  prices  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  brand  name  products  pictured  in  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  You’ll  save  more  money  on  hundreds  of 
items  for  family  and  home! 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  purchase  many  things  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  discount  houses  in  the  large  cities!  Get  the  1959-60 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

MAIL  COUPON  WITH  $1  BILL  or  CHECK  for 

1 —  72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

2 —  A  year’s  membership  in  the  RFD  Plan, 

3—  Your  copy  of  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 


Send  Order  for  Subscription  and  Discount  Catalog 


To  qualify  for  this  offer,  please  provide  the  following  information, 
which  applies  either  to  yourself  or  to  a  member  of  your  household — 

□  WE  OWN  □  RENT  □  MANAGE  □  WORK  ON  FARMLAND. 

□  WE  PLAN  TO  BUY  A  FARM  ...  OR  TO  ENGAGE  IN  FARMING. 

□  WE  DEAL  WITH  FARMERS  IN  OUR  BUSINESS  OR  PROFESSION. 


Number  of 

Acres . 


(Please  print  clearly) 


Milkers . 

Total 

Dairy  Herd 


□  NEW? 

□  RENEWAL 


□  $1.00  for  3  years 

□  $2.00  for  7  years 


Hogs  &  Pigs. . 

Sheep  & 
Lambs . 


Your 

Name 


Beef  Cattle . 

Layers . 

Broilers 

(per  yr.) . 

□  Fruit  Trees 

□  Truck  Crop  Acres 


RFD  .  Box 

P.  O . 

State  . 
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UNI-CONIBINE 120 

Put  this  completely  new,  low-profile,  self- 
propelled  combine  to  work.  See  what  real  capacity  means! 
Variable  ground  speed  and  floating  raddle  feeder  keep 
the  Uni-Combine  120  threshing  at  full  capacity  no  matter 
how  the  crop  varies.  Hydraulic  steering,  hydraulic  reel 
and  header  control.  Variable  speed  cleaning  fan.  10-  and 
12-foot  headers  or  8-foot  pickup. 


BALE-MASTER  760 

You’ll  do  a  minimum  of  7  bales  every  60 
seconds  with  this  new  Moline  Bale-Master  760.  Hay 
travels  “in-line” — straight-through  from  pickup  to  bale 
drop,  with  no  turns  to  punish  hay  or  cut  capacity.  Ties 
square-cornered  bales  every  time  with  high-protein  leaves 
tucked  safely  inside.  For  the  fastest  baling,  choose  the 
Bale-Master  760.  Self-propelled  or  PTO  models. 


NEW 


NEW 


In  your  hay... 


in  your  grain 


MOLINE  CAPACITY  CUTS  HARVEST  COSTS 


Every  man  who  ever  raised  a  crop  will  agree  on 
one  thing:  the  surest  way  to  force  harvest  costs  down 
is  to  up  your  equipment  capacity. 

That’s  why  these  new  big  capacity  Minneapolis- 
Moline  machines  will  pay  off  as  no  other  machinery 
investment  can.  They’re  designed  to  give  you  the 
cleanest  harvest  you’ve  ever  had.  They’re  built  to  out¬ 
work  and  out-last  any  equipment  you’ve  ever  owned. 


Get  the  complete  facts  on  the  Uni-Combine  120 
and  the  Bale -Master  760  .  .  .  Industry  pace-setters! 

See  your  Mlnneapolis-Moline  Dealer  today! 


Versatile  LH  Foragor.  Most  versa¬ 
tile  farm  tool . . .  makes  grass  and  row 
crop  silage,  cuts  green  feed,  conditions 
hay,  shreds  and  mulches  any  crop  for 
bedding  or  soil  conditioning. 


New  GYI  Tractor.  World’s  most 
powerful  tractor  in  its  class!  Lots  of 
operator  room.  LP  gas  (over  80  belt 
hp,  72  drawbar  hp).  Diesel  (over  75 
belt  hp.  67  drawbar  hp). 


New  4-Star  Super  Tractor.  The 

Deluxe  tractor  in  the  50  hp  class! 
10-speed  Ampli-Torc,  Tel-O-Flo  hy¬ 
draulics,  3-point  hitch,  power  steering, 
powered  adjusted  wheels. 


>• 


Famous  5-Star  Tractor.  Today’s  top 
buy  in  the  60  hp  class!  Power-adjusted 
wheels,  power  steering,  Ampli-Torc, 
Tel-O-Flo  hydraulics  3-point  hitch. 
All  fuels — 4  front  ends. 


■I™ 
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I  GET  MORE  MILES  Oil!  OF  FIRESTONES... 
AND  POT  LESS  MONEY  IN  THEM!' 


Firestone  representative  Don  Bounds  (left)  checks  one  of  Mr.  Bell’s  many  long-wearing  Firestones. 


says  Charles  A.  Bell,  Vienna,  Maryland.  “ Firestones  wear  longer  before  recaps,  then  they  take 
more  of  ’em!  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they're  the  longest-wearing  tires  in  the  business!  On 
top  of  that,  our  Firestone  representative  in  Salisbury  gives  me  outstanding  service  with  every  tire!’ 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural, 
too,  because  they’re  built  with  Firestone  Rubber- 
X,  the  longest-wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Fire¬ 
stone  tires!  With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified) 
cord,  they  stand  up  to  the  hardest  knocks  farm 
tires  have  to  take!  And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for 
every  farm  truck  from  half-ton  pickups  to  heavy¬ 
weight  haulers.  If  you  want  extra  low-cost  mileage 
for  farm  to  market  runs,  buy  the  famous  Firestone 
Transport  tire.  For  positive  traction  in  muddy 


feed  lots,  on  slippery  roads  or  in  soft  fields, 
economical  Firestone  All  Traction  or  Super  All 
Traction  tires  are  your  best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service  at 
no  extra  cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
the  Firestone  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner 
Service  keeps  your  tractors  working  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your 
old  tractor  tires. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Farming  with  Chemicals  —  The 
role  of  chemical  pesticides  in  pro¬ 
tecting  food  and  health  is  interest¬ 
ingly  covered  in  a  66-page  booklet, 
“Open  Door  to  Plenty.”  Practical  in¬ 
formation  on  control  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  weeds  and  rodents  is  included. 
Plant  regulators,  defoliants  and  des¬ 
iccants  are  also  discussed.  Individu¬ 
al  copies  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  National  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Assn.,  1145  19th  St.  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


Build  with  Steel — Farm  build¬ 
ings  of  steel  are  durable.  Modern 
engineered  ones  are  described  in  a 
28-page,  illustrated  booklet,  “Steel 
Buildings  for  Better  Farming.” 
Shown  are  structures  for  livestock, 
poultry,  machinery  and  crops — panel 
frame,  rigid  frame,  arched  roof,  arch 
panel,  and  clip  and  wedge  assem¬ 
blies.  Copies  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  to  Agricultural  Extension, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  525  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


A  Grass  Named  Quack — No  farmer 
need  tolerate  quack  grass  any  longer. 
Chemicals  and  cultivation  can  be 
used  to  control  this  noxious  weed. 
Chemical  control  is  demonstrated  in 
a  new  Dow  color-sound  movie  en¬ 
titled  “Quack  Grass,  The  Perennial 
Guest.”  It  is  available  for  free  book¬ 
ings  to  farm  groups,  schools,  and 
others  from  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service,  3  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 


One  Step  Weed  Control — Sys¬ 
temic  weedkillers  have  eased  every¬ 
body’s  problem  in  controlling  tough 
perennial  weeds.  How  they  work  is 
shown  dramatically  in  a  new  16-mm. 
color  sound  movie  called  “Roots  and 
All.”  The  film,  which  runs  16  min¬ 
utes,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  amino 
triazole.  It  may  be  borrowed  without 
charge  for  showing  before  agricul¬ 
tural  groups  by  writing  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division,  Film  Library,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Know  the  Awingers? 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  Alwina  Mock, 
is  anxious  to  locate  an  aunt  living 
in  New  York  State;  at  least,  the 
aunt’s  last  letter  was  mailed  from 
New  York  State  but  she  has  forgot¬ 
ten  the  town.  My  neighbor  is  a  po¬ 
litical  escapee  from  Russia  and,  even 
though  she  has  been  in  the  United 
States  six  years,  she  is  still  afraid 
of  reprisals  if  she  tries  to  locate  or 
hear  of  her  family  in  Russia.  She 
feels  this  aunt  may  have  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  them. 

The  aunt’s  name  is  Helene  and  she 
married  Alexander  Awinger.  She 
had  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
named  Winifred,  Siegfried,  Gertrude 
and  Lillian.  They  came  to  America 
in  1916. 

Any  information  can  be  sent  to 
Alwina  Mock,  care  Lillian  Weber, 
R.D.  1,  Ringoes,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


By-Product  Feeds  for  Livestock 


They  bring  up  the  protein  of  grains, 

add  bulk  and  palatability,  tOO.  By  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Three  Times  the  Protein  of  Corn 


The  so-called  high  protein  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  16  to  30  per  cent  digestible  protein 
are  dried  distillers’  grains,  brewers’  dried 
grains,  corn  gluten  feed  and  buckwheat 
middlings. 

Distillers’  dried  grains  are  taken  as  mash 
from  the  still  after  the  alcohol  has  boiled 
off.  This  is  then  dried  for  sale.  The  liquid 
which  is  drawn  off  from  the  mash  and  dried 
is  called  distillers’  dried  solubles.  A  third 
product  is  a  mixture,  distillers’  dried  grains 
with  solubles.  Pound  for  pound,  these  prod-  Pea-vine  silage  is  a  major  by-product  feed  for  beef  in  many  crop  processing  regions.  Apple  pomace  is,  too. 
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ALL  you  have  to  do  to  realize  that 
farmers  of  the  Northeast  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  by-products  of 
other  industries  is  to  read  the  feed 
formulas  for  livestock.  Some  rations,  like 
calf  starters,  are  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  by-products.  Others  contain  several. 
Farmers  could  scarcely  get  along  without 
them. 

These  by-products  add  protein  to  some 
rations,  provide  the  right  kind  of  it  for 
others,  add  bulk  to  more,  and  make  most 
rations  increasingly  palatable. 

They  Add  Needed  Protein 

Because  corn,  wheat  and  oats  can  be 
easily  grown  for  grain  in  the  North¬ 
east,  they  are  the  chief  grains  used  for  con¬ 
centrate  rations  on  our  dairy  and  livestock 
farms.  Judiciously  mixed,  they  contain 
many  of  the  nutrients  which  animals  need 
for  production  of  milk  and  meat. 

But  rations  for  farm  animals  generally 
should  contain  12  to  24  per  cent  protein; 
and  corn,  oats  and  wheat  contain  no  more 
than  12  per  cent.  These  grains  must  there¬ 
fore  be  supplemented  with  concentrates 
high  in  protein.  It  is  in  supplying  protein 
that  many  of  the  industrial  by-products 
make  their  great  contribution  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  farm  animals. 

Ever  since  dairy  cows  began  to  produce 
milk  in  unnaturally  large  quantities,  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  using  high  protein  concen¬ 
trates  to  mix  with  home-grown  grains  for 
dairy  rations  of  14,  16,  18  and  20  per  cent 
protein.  The  protein  in  pasture,  roughage 
and  cereals  is  usually  inadequate  for  high 
production. 

The  concentrates  classed  as  “very  high” 
in  protein  are  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal, 
soybean  meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  and  ground 
soybeans.  Except  for  soybeans,  all  are  by¬ 
products;  they  derive  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  vegetable  oils.  The  oil  is  pressed  out 
or  extracted,  and  protein  cake  remains. 

While  the  actual  percentage  of  protein 
they  contain  depends  on  the  process  used  in 
extracting  the  oil,  in  all  it  is  very  high.  Lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  a  long-time  feed  favorite,  has 
a  minimum  of  30  per  cent  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  ;  cottonseed  has  35  per  cent.  Soybean  oil 
meal,  presently  being  used  in  increasing 
quantities,  may  run  as  high  as  42  per  cent 
protein.  Corn  gluten  meal  is  a  by-product  of 
the  manufacture  of  corn  syrup  and  corn¬ 
starch.  Differing  from  corn  gluten  feed  in 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  hull  or  bran  of 
corn,  it  contains  36  to  40  per  cent  digestible 
protein. 

Compare  these  protein  contents  with  that 
of  corn  at  about  6.5  per  cent,  oats  nine  and 
wheat  11  per  cent. 


ucts  contain  as  much  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  (TDN)  as  the  corn  from  which  they 
are  made.  They  are  lower  in  carbohydrates, 
of  course;  much  of  the  starch  has  been 
transformed  to  alcohol.  But  they  contain 
nearly  three  times  as  much  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  as  corn.  Containing  up  to  24  per  cent 
digestible  protein,  and  valuable  in  all  live¬ 
stock  rations,  they  sometimes  are  used  in 
calf  starters.  Distillers’  dried  grains  made 
from  corn  are  considered  superior  to  those 
made  from  rye.  They  are  higher  in  protein, 
and  TDN  and  lower  in  fiber. 

Dried  brewers’  grains  contain  16  to  23 
per  cent  digestible  protein,  plus  some  six 
per  cent  fat.  Higher  in  fiber,  more  bulky, 
and  not  so  palatable  as  distillers’  dried 
grains,  they  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
source  of  protein.  They  are  used  extensively 
in  dairy  and  beef  rations. 

Corn  gluten  feed  is  a  by-product  of  corn¬ 
starch  manufacture.  It  contains  the  bran 
or  hull  of  the  corn,  plus  the  dried  steep 
water  in  which  the  corn  is  soaked.  It  con¬ 
tains  20  to  24  per  cent  protein,  and  thus 
can  be  used  to  increase  the  protein  in  mix¬ 
tures  of  home-grown  grains. 


The  quality  of  protein  in  all  feeds  is  de¬ 
termined  by  their  kinds  and  amounts  of 
amino  acids.  Proteins  of  both  plant  and 
animal  origin  contain  up  to  20  kinds  of 
amino  acids,  but  few  contain  all  of  them. 
Feeds  having  the  same  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  may  actually  have  considerably  differ¬ 
ent  feeding  values. 

Quality  in  Animal  By-Products 

nimal  proteins  are  considered  of  higher 
quality  than  plant  proteins.  Pigs  and 
calves  must  be  provided  animal  proteins  for 
proper  growth.  Calves,  of  course,  get  it 
from  milk,  which  provides  some  of  the  best 
types  of  protein  there  are.  Animal  proteins 
are  obtained  mostly  from  these  by-products 
of  the  fish  and  meat  processing  industries: 
meat  scrap,  tankage  and  fish  meal. 

Digester  tankage  contains  50  to  60  per 
cent  protein.  Made  from  fresh  meat  scrap, 
scrap  bone  and  meat  trimmings  thoroughly 
cooked  under  pressure  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  it  has  the  fat  removed  and  is  then 
dried  and  ground.  Meat  scrap  is  made  of 
similar  material,  but  it  is  cooked  in  open 

( continued  on  page  6) 


Molasses,  brewers’  and  distillers’  grains,  and  the  pulps  are  used  to  preserve  and  improve  grass  silage. 
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“Quality  led  us  to  recommend 

Cherry-Burrell  Bulk  MilkTanks 

to  our  producers” 


says  Mr.  William  C.  McLellan,  President,  Mello-Rich  Guernsey  Farms, 
Inc.,  Geneva,  New  York.  Mr.  McLellan  (right)  is  pictured  here  in  the 
milkhouse  of  one  of  his  producers,  Mr.  C.  Gage  Robson  of  Geneva 


“When  we  converted  to  bulk  handling 
in  our  dairy  plant,  our  producers 
came  to  us  with  questions  about 
bulk  milk  tanks.  Our  experience 
with  Cherry-Burrell  processing  equip¬ 
ment  led  us  to  look  into  their  bulk 
tank  line.  We  found  the  same  fine 
quality  in  the  tanks  as  we  found  in 
the  Cherry-Burrell  equipment  we 
use  in  our  plant.  So  we  recom¬ 
mended  Cherry-Burrell.  Now  all  our 
producers  are  using  Cherry-Burrell 
Bulk  Milk  Tanks  and  getting  highly 
satisfactory  service ..  from  them.” 

For  over  85  years  Cherry-Burrell  has 
been  serving  the  dairy  industry.  In 
that  time,  Cherry-Burrell  has  pio¬ 
neered  many  new  developments  in 
processing,  engineered  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  dairy  plants,  established  a 
reputation  for  quality  manufacturing. 

All  of  this  experience  in  design  and 
manufacture  has  gone  into  the 
Cherry-Burrell  Bulk  Milk  Tank  you 


buy  today.  And  Cherry-Burrell’s 
reputation  stands  behind  every  bulk 
milk  tank  carrying  the  Cherry-Burrell 
name. 

The  same  research,  development  and 
testing,  the  same  fine  workmanship, 
the  same  high  quality  materials  used 
in  other  Cherry-Burrell  products,  go 
into  Cherry-Burrell’s  Bulk  Milk 
Tanks. 


Once  you’ve  examined  a  Cherry- 
Burrell  Bulk  Milk  Tank,  once  you’ve 
talked  with  your  milk  plant  oper¬ 
ator,  you’ll  see  for  yourself  why 
Cherry-Burrell  can  offer  you  the  best 
in  bulk  milk  tanks  —  why  Cherry- 
Burrell  has  attained  leadership  in 
service  to  the  dairy  industry. 


Cherry-Burrell 

CORPORATION 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


SAVE  UP  TO  25%  — 

Cherry-Burrell  90  and  150  gallon  tanks  are  avail¬ 
able  at  new,  money-saving  prices 
Your  Cherry-Burrell  dealer  is  offering  90  and  150 
gallon  tanks  at  special  savings  to  make  it  even 
more  attractive  for  the  small  producer  to  go 
bulk.  Also  ideal  tanks  for  extra  capacity  during 
flush  periods.  Take  advantage  of  these  low  prices 
now.  See  your  Cherry-Burrell  dealer  first  thing. 


1959  Farm  Fairs  in  New  York  State 

Fair 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State . 

Afton  . 

Albany,  Schenectady,  Greene  Cos.  .Altamont . 

Allegany  County  . 

Broome  County . 

Cattaraugus  County  . 

Chautauqua  County . 

Chemung  County . 

. Aug.  16-22 

Chenango  County . 

. Aug.  10-15 

Clinton  County . 

Columbia  County . 

Delaware  Valley . 

. Aug.  17-22 

Dundee  . 

. Sept.  24-27 

Dutchess  County  . 

Erie  County . 

. Aug.  15-22 

Essex  County . 

. Aug.  18-22 

Franklin  County  . 

. Aug.  24-30 

Genesee  County . 

. Aug.  24-29 

Hemlock  Lake . 

. Aug.  26-29 

Herkimer  County . 

. Aug.  19-22 

Jefferson  County  . 

. Aug.  17-22 

Lewis  County . 

. Aug.  17-22 

Livingston  County . 

Madison  County . 

. Aug.  18-22 

Monroe  County . 

. Aug.  16-22 

Montgomery  County . 

. Sept.  2-7 

Oneida  County . 

Ontario  County . 

Orange  County . 

. Aug.  8-16 

Oswego  County  . 

. Aug.  11-15 

Otsego  County  . 

. July  30-Aug.  3 

Rensselaer  County . 

. Sept.  3-8 

St.  Lawrence  County  . 

. Aug.  10-15 

Saratoga  County . 

Schoharie  County . 

. Aug.  26-30 

Seneca  County . 

. July  27-31 

Steuben  County  . 

. Sept  2-7 

Tioga  County . 

. July  19-25 

Tompkins  County . 

Trumansburg . 

Ulster  County . 

. Aug.  19-20 

Washington  County . 

Wayne  County  . 

Wyoming  County  . 

. Aug.  24-28 

Yates  County  . 

1959  4-H  and  FFA  Fairs  in 

New  York 

Cortland  County  . 

....  Cortland  . 

Greene  County . 

....  Durham  . 

Niagara  County . 

. Aug.  11-13 

Onondaga  County  . 

1  Orleans  County  . 

. Aug.  12-13 

I  Rockland  County . 

. Aug.  21-22 

I  Sullivan  County . 

I  Warren  County . 

. Aug.  20-22 

Hot  enough-800,  humid  enough— 75%,  long  enough 


-60  days,  milk  worth  enough -$6.25 -to  provide 

Air  Conditioning  for  the  Cows? 


You  can  expect  dairy  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  capacity  in  Summer  only  if 
the  barn  temperature  is  below  75  de¬ 
grees,  the  humidity  less  than  75  per 
cent  and  the  fresh  air  movement  a 
minimum  of  20  cubic  feet  a  minute 
per  cow.  So  said  air-conditioning 
specialists^  at  the  recent  52nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  at  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  One  hundred  cows  in  a  well- 
insulated,  stall-type  dairy  barn  will 
give  10  per  cent  less  milk  when  the 
temperature  goes  to  just  80  degrees, 
they  claimed. 

For  such  a  herd,  air  conditioning 
might  be  feasible,  the  engineers 
reasoned.  It  should  maintain  opti¬ 
mum  production;  were  this  50  pounds 
per  cow,  it  would  make  an  extra  500 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  At  $6.25  per 
hundredweight,  the  returns  from  air 
conditioning  the  big  bam  would  be 
$31.25. 

The  cost  of  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  necessary  38  tons  of  re¬ 
frigerator  capacity  would  come  to 
only  $11  a  day,  the  engineers  figured. 
It  would  operate  on  1.5-cent-per- 
kilowatt-hour  electricity  for  18  hours, 
and  maintenance  would  cost  only 
$.75  per  day. 

But  the  annual  costs  of  installing 
and  depreciating  the  equipment— -it 
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is  worth  some  $350  per  ton  of  ca¬ 
pacity — would  come  to  considerably 
more.  Combined,  the  annual  costs 
would  total  almost  $1,200.  So,  the 
engineers  concluded,  it  is  economic¬ 
ally  feasible  to  air-condition  cow 
stables  if  it  will  save  10  per  cent 
production  at  least  60  days  of  the 
year.  This  would  mean  temperatures 
above  80  degrees,  humidity  more 
than  75  per  cent — and  milk  worth 
$6.25  per  hundredweight. 

Fire  '  Bug”  Busy  in 
Ontario  Co.,  New  York 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  farmers  are 
forming  roving  teams  of  vigilantes  in 
an  effort  to  halt  a  series  of  set  barn 
fires. 

During  the  past  six  weeks,  nine 
fires  have  destroyed  or  damaged 
property  in  sections  of  Ontario,  Sen¬ 
eca  and  Wayne  Counties. 

The  Ontario  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  rallying  farmer  groups  into  mobile 
units  for  nightly  patrol  duty.  Many 
farmers,  threatened  by  the  fear  of  a 
firebug,  have  stayed  up  all  night  to 
protect  their  property.  Others  have 
purchased  elaborate  new  lighting 
systems  to  illuminate  their  barns 
and  barnyards.  R-  s-  w* 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


EARLY  ONE  MORNING 


nmm\ 


Paid  in  24  hours .  Over  half  of  Nationwide's  auto 
claims  are  paid  within  24  hours  after  proof  of  loss 
nearly  two-thirds  within  72  hours «  Many  claims 
are  paid  right  on  the  spot .  If  you  don't  carry 
Nationwide  auto  insurance —isn't  it  time  you  did? 

Nationwide  Mutual  insurance  Company*  Home  Office:  Columbus,  Ohio 

*  •  • 


40  MINUTES  LATER 


NEXT  MORNING 
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like  Having 

EXTRA  HANDS 

. .  .all ipuaA  hound! 

Harvest  time  and  chore  time,  save  time  and  effort 
with  a  rugged,  portable  Belt  farm  elevator. 
Ideal  for  cribbing  corn,  storing  small 
grains,  handling  bulk  feed,  loading 
trucks,  feeding  hammer  mills 
and  shellers. 


the  new  UTILITY 

All  bolted,  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Economical.  16  ft. 
unit  (less  power),  $108.90 
plus  transportation 
costs.  Adjustable 
dolly  available. 


HARVEST  HANDLER 

The  original  lightweight 
farm  elevator.  Made  of 
durable,  rustproof  aluminum. 
Easily  positioned  by  one 
man.  Every  deluxe  feature. 


see  your  dealer  or  write  to 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION  •  ORIENT,  OHIO  j 


thinking  of 
BARN  CLEANERS? 

HEAR-BEFORE  AUG.  1- 
CORNELL'S  MONEY-SAVING 
STORY  ON  '59  MODELS 

FREE 

FLASHLIGHT! 

dairy  farmers  only! 


•  small  link,  equal-diam¬ 
eter,  special  chain  out¬ 
lasts  them  all 

•  exclusive  outside-link  pulling  action 

•  easiest  barn  cleaner  to  install  —  low- 
low  prices 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO. 

Laceyville,  Pa. 

ITlease  send  me  FREE  Flashlight  after  I  hav^ 

I  heard— without  obligation— Cornell’s  ’59  story.  a 

CORNELL  MFG.  CO.,  Laceyville,  Pa.  | 


|  Name_ 
|  Address 
|  Town _ 

L 


I 


Phone 


State 


DEALERS  NEEDED  IN  SOME  AREAS 

CHECK  IF  INTERESTED  □ 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

and 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


/“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

i  ^ —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  tLKS. 
AND  6ARA6ES 

Easily  inctW  •Qaick  ••livery 
Skipped  wyMHre*  Saak  hr  fetor 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  mmmmd 


Innes  Pick-ups,  Straw  Choppers  and  Bean 
Windrowers  in  this  area  are  distributed  by 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 

98-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


LIFT  TOOLS 

ROTARY  CUTTER 


The  Completely  New  Redesigned 
Cutter  That  You  Have  Asked  For 

40  H.P.  BORG-WARNER 
GEAR  BOX 

BLOOD  BROS.  U  JOINTS 
WT.  808  LBS. 

COMBINATION  PULL  AND  LIFT  TYPE 
WITH  15"  AUTO  WHEELS 

LIFT  TOOLS 

EAU  CLAIRE  MICHIGAN 


$393.50 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
, ROTARY  TRACTORS 

J  Direct  factory-to-you 
price,  lowest  in  the  field. 
High  quality  machine.  All 
4A  i^n,uflUi.  steel  construction.  Mod- 

-  els  from  21/2  31/2  H.P 

SSulkV* $D°o«  Engines  used:  Briggs  & 
Mul/h.,  Stratton,  Clinton  and 

AC  Pow*r  Gen* rotor  Kohler.  Extra  big  Good- 
C  rul,  5„ow  Vcar  tires-  Reverse  and 
CubWood  full  differential.  Auto- 
On.  wood  mat!c  c,utch  power  take¬ 
off.  Nationwide  acclaim. 
Act  now.  10  day  free 
trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

—  CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

PA  w  mj  rwi  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 

/%.  J.  J.  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 

suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  qal.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS 
Days  every  monfh.  Dividends  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets 


r 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

DEPOSITS 

Made  On  or  Before 

JULY  14 

Earn 

DIVIDENDS 
from  JULY1 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


|  CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St..  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 


BONUS  Dividend 
and  compounded 
mail  at  100-year- 
over  $90,000,000. 

Postage  Paid 
Both  Ways 


□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 


j  Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook 

j  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

j  □  Joint  Account  with . 

!  □  Trust  Account  for . 


a  savings  account 
to  address  below. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


j  City. 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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By-Product  Feeds  for  Livestock 


( continued  from  preceding  page ) 
tanks  at  lower  temperatures.  Added 
to  grain,  both  tankage  and  meat 
scrap  supply  valuable  animal  protein 
and  minerals  in  large  quantities. 
High  temperatures  evidently  destroy 
some  of  the  values  of  protein,  how¬ 
ever;  meat  scrap  with  a  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  about  50  per  cent  sometimes 
has  as  good  feeding  value  as  tankage 
at  60  per  cent. 

Fish  meal  is  a  by-product  of  proc¬ 
essing  fish  for  food  and  oils.  Con¬ 
taining  between  50  and  60  per  cent 
protein,  it  compares  well  with  meat 
scrap  as  livestock  feed. 

Another  product  of  a  food  industry 
used  in  animal  feeds  is  dried  skim 
milk.  This  very  palatable  by-product 
contains  very  high  type  of  proteins 
and  is  extensively  used  in  swine  and 
calf  rations.  It  is  especially  popular 
in  calf  starters.  Containing  very  little 
fat,  and  no  fiber,  it  is  composed  of 
about  35  per  cent  protein  and  80 
per  cent  TDN. 

By-Products  for  Other  Purposes 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  by¬ 
products  used  for  their  protein  con¬ 
tent.  Let  us  consider  some  which  are 
used  for  other  purposes. 

Wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings, 
by-products  of  milling  wheat  for 
flour,  are  considered  “medium”  pro¬ 
tein  feeds.  Bran  has  10  per  cent  and 
middlings  17  to  19  per  cent.  Used 
with  home-grown  grain,  they  might 
not  result  in  a  ration  even  as  high  as 
the  14  per  cent  usually  recommended 
as  minimum  for  dairy  cows.  But 
bran,  although  high  in  fiber,  has 
qualities  that  are  needed.  It  is  rich 
in  phosphorus;  it  supplies  bulk  to  a 
ration;  and  it  has  a  laxative  effect  on 
animals.  So  it  is  used  in  rations 
especially  for  cows  and  sows  before 
and  after  they  give  birth  to  young. 

Middlings  are  used  in  dairy,  beef 
and  swine  feeds.  They  supply  more 
TDN  per  100  pounds  than  bran,  but 
are  not  so  palatable.  They  are  popu¬ 
lar  in  rations  for  swine. 

The  fact  that  people  in  the  United 
States  like  white  rice  and  will  buy 
large  quantities  of  it  gives  farmers 
another  by-product,  rice  bran.  The 
brown  outer  coatings  of  the  rice 
grain  produced  when  it  is  polished 
as  human  food,  the  bran  is  used 


rather  extensively  in  dairy  rations. 
Rice  bran  contains  13  percent  pro¬ 
tein.  It  has  some  12  per  cent  fat  and 
13  per  cent  fiber. 

Hominy  feed  is  a  by-product  of 
corn  meal  milling.  With  about  the 
same  feeding  value  as  com,  it  often 
replaces  it  in  rations. 

By-Products  of  Sugar  Mills 

The  production  of  sugar  gives 
farmers  two  by-product  feeds,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  beet  pulp.  Molasses  is  very 
palatable;  animals  like  it.  It  is  often 
mixed  with  other  feeds  to  make 
them  more  palatable.  Diluted  with 
water,  molasses  is  also  sprinkled  on 
poor  quality  hay  to  make  it  more 
palatable.  Cows  eat  more,  obtaining 
the  nutrients  of  both  hay  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  Containing  little  or  no  protein 
and  fat,  molasses  is  high  in  carbo- 
hydi’ates.  Its  minerals  are  important, 
too,  and  it  has  a  great  reputation  for 
keeping  animals  sleek  and  fat. 

Beet  pulp  is  widely  used  in  dairy 
rations.  Rating  along  with  oats  in 
feed  value,  it  is  bulky,  low  in  TDN, 
very  low  in  protein  and  rather  high 
in  fiber.  But  it  is  palatable  to  dairy 
cows.  It  may  be  mixed  with  grains 
or  fed  separately.  For  the  latter,  it 
is  usually  soaked  in  water  first.  Beet 
pulp  is  often  used  on  the  show 
circuits.  It  bellies  down  cattle, 
especially  calves  and  yearlings. 

Citrus  By-Products  Come  North 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  dried  citrus  pulp  as  cattle 
feed.  It  includes  the  ground  rinds 
and  pulp  remaining  after  juice  is 
extracted.  It  is  higher  in  TDN,  lower 
in  protein — six  per  cent — and  also  in 
fiber — 11  per  cent — than  beet  pulp. 
Dried,  it  is  finding  its  way  more  and 
more  to  northeast  farms  and  feed 
mills. 

Farmers  in  our  own  fruit  areas 
can  buy  apple  pomace,  the  remains 
of  the  apple  after  juice,  cider  and 
slices  have  been  made.  This  may  be 
obtained  in  some  places  just  for 
hauling  it  away.*  In  other  areas  it 
costs  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  ton.  It  is  used 
mostly  as  a  feed  for  sheep  or  swine. 
It  should  not  be  fed  to  milking  cows; 
it  may  contain  pesticide  residues 
that  will  get  into  their  milk.  While 
( continued  on  following  page ) 


It  is  at  the  fairs  and  shows  that  citrus  and  beet  pulps  have  special  advantage  in 
bringing  out  both  barrel  and  bloom.  Lynn  Main,  Boonville,  N.Y.,  showed  his 
Holsteins  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
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New  Look  at  Leptospirosis 


Leptospira  organisms  may  by  def¬ 
inition  be  thin  and  fragile.  But  only 
11  years  after  the  first  serious  out¬ 
break  of  leptospirosis  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  mustered  enough 
strength  to  become  a  serious  threat 
to  our  livestock  industry.  United 
States  farmers  are  reported  to  lose 
more  than  $100  million  each  year 
from  leptospirosis.  Some  10  per  cent 
of  our  cattle  population  is  believed 
to  be  infected.  Horses  and  pigs  are 
susceptible;  dogs  and  cats  contract 
it,  too.  In  human  beings,  leptospirosis 


is  known  as  Weil’s  disease. 

The  leptospii’a  organisms  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  carried  and  spread  by 
animals  who  have  themselves  re¬ 
covered  from  the  disease.  Rodents 
are  suspected  of  being  the  chief  car¬ 
riers.  There  are  some  20  known  lep¬ 
tospirosis  organisms. 

Tests  and  Bacterin  Are  Available 

In  cattle,  leptospirosis  causes  abor¬ 
tion,  and  infected  cows  may  also 
develop  mastitis.  Milk  yield  goes 
down.  Some  livestock  exhibitions  re¬ 


quire  show  cattle  to  be  free  of  the 
disease.  A  blood  test  is  available.  A 
bacterin  has  been  developed,  too. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine  recently  launched 
a  comprehensive  study  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.  Major  attention  will  be 
on  learning  the  “biological  circum¬ 
stances  which  maintain  the  disease 
in  an  animal  population.”  Clinical 
knowledge,  it  is  felt,  is  fairly  ade¬ 
quate;  more  understanding  is  needed 
on  natural  transmission. 

Here's  What  to  Do 

Here  is  what  the  veterinary  school 
presently  recommends  on  control  of 
leptospirosis: 

•  Isolate  immediately  those  ani¬ 
mals  suspected  of  having  leptospi¬ 
rosis. 

•  Dispose  of  their  excretions  as 


directed  by  the  veterinarian. 

•  Bury  or  burn  animals  which 
actually  die  from  leptospirosis. 

•  Isolate  and  blood-test  all  newly 
acquired  animals  before  adding  them 
to  the  herd.  Take  the  same  precau¬ 
tions  with  animals  returning  from 
shows  and  fairs. 

•  Set  up  an  active  program  of: 
rodent  control  on  the  farm. 

•  Where  an  outbreak  of  lepto¬ 
spirosis  appears  imminent,  vaccinate 
all  animals.  This  should  also  be  done 
prior  to  trucking  animals  to  shows 
and  sales. 

•  Treat  sick  animals  with  anti¬ 
biotics — streptomycin,  dihydrostrep¬ 
tomycin  or  tetracycline — and  with 
fluid  therapy,  blood  transfusion  and 
special  nutrition. 

•  Give  the  critically  ill  animal  a 
complete  rest. 


By-Product  Feeds 

( continued  from  preceding  page ) 
it  has  large  amounts  of  water,  apple 
pomace  contains  about  one-third  the 
digestible  protein  of  com  silage, 
nearly  as  much  TDN  and  50  per  cent 
more  fat.  It  is  as  nutritious  as 
sudan  grass — soybean  silage  when 
fed  to  beef  animals. 

Pea  silage  is  another  by-product 
of  canning.  Similar  to  corn  silage  in 
over-all  feeding  value,  it  is  some¬ 
what  higher  in  protein  but  lower  in 
carbohydrates.  At  many  canning 
plants  it  is  kept  for  farmers  who 
produce  the  original  peas  for  can¬ 
ning.  This  silage  is  not  for  the  dairy 
herd  if  DDT  and  other  insecticides 
have  been  used  on  vines.  The  price 
of  pea  vines  for  silage  in  Western 
New  York  this  year  is  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  ton;  the  farmer  does  the  hauling. 

A  by-product  used  in  feeding 
sheep  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  swine 
is  cull  field  beans.  The  small,  shriv- 


The  Garden 

Come,  breathe  with  me 
The  breath  of  life  renewed, 

Up  from  the  earth 
Where  all  of  life  is  brewed. 

We’ll  watch  the  hand 
That  turns  the  petals  out, 

And  cracks  the  seed 
To  wake  a  sleeping  sprout. 

We’ll  go  refreshed 

When  we  this  garden  leave, 

Renewed  in  faith 

And  strengthened  to  achieve. 

—  Leslie  T.  Wells 


eled,  broken  and  discolored  beans 
make  a  good  feed  for  these  animals. 
They  contain  more  than  20  per  cent 
digestible  protein  and  are  high  in 
TDN.  They  are  low  in  fat — about  1.5 
per  cent — but  sheep  like  them;  they 
can  be  fed  liberally — up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  grain  rations — to  ewes. 
Beans  are  improved  if  fed  with  1/10 
pound  of  linseed  meal  per  head  daily. 
They  should  be  cooked  before  being 
ted  to  hogs.  Cull  beans  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  $30  per  ton. 

Not  all  by-products  are  on  sale 
at  your  local  feed  store.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  cull  beans,  apple 
Pomace  and  pea  vine  silage,  may 
never  be.  Some,  such  as  brewers’ 
and  distillers’  dried  grains,  are  sold 
directly  to  large  feed  manufacturers 
who  take  the  entire  production  of 
one  or  several  factories.  But  sooner 
or  later,  most  of  the  concentrates 
j’each  the  farmer  as  ingredients  to 
oe  used  in  home-mixed  rations  as 
high  protein  concentrates  or  in 
ready-mixed  rations. 

,u|y  4,  1959 


This  ‘business  end1  of  the  Milk 
Minder  provides  the  Controlled  Flow 
Expansion  cooling  with  no  waste  of 
freon ,  no  burden  on  the  power  unit 
or  your  pocketbook ! 


COOCANT 


Solar's  cooling  plate  actually  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  inner  shell.  Only 
the  shell  separates  milk  from  cool¬ 
ing  freon.  Cooling  is  direct,  quick,, 
inexpensive. 


Controlled  Flow  Expansion  and  the  largest 
cooling  plate  combine  to  cool  milk  quick! 

Here’s  why  Solar  Milk  Minder  comes  closer  to  instant  cooling  than 
any  other  bulk  milk  tank.  Its  cooling  system  uses  electricity  to  cool 
milk,  not  air,  water  or  layers  of  metal  first.  It  combines -Controlled 
Flow  Expansion  with  the  largest  direct  cooling  plate  you  can  get, 
tank  size  for  size.  This  all-stainless  steel,  serpentine  plate  has  more 
than  80%  effective  cooling  area. 

Controlled  Flow  Expansion  starts  cooling  the  instant  you  pour 
milk  into  the  Milk  Minder.  It  meters  freon  through  the  channeled 
cooling  plate  to  every  corner,  using  the  exact  amount  needed  to  cool 
quick.  It  regulates  the  flow  of  freon  to  the  need,  using  no  more,  no 
less.  There’s  no  waste!  The  milk  temperature  drops  fast! 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  your  Solar  Dealer  to  show  you 
a  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct  for  more  information 
on  how  it  cools  milk  so  quick! 


Solar  Milk  Minder. . .  the  only  all-stainless  steel  bulk  milk  tank! 

Solar  Permanent 


TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 


DIV.  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
PHONE  TOMAHAWK  540 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

-  FOR  SALE  — HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  Agent, 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

ANGUS  BULLS:  I  m  porters-  Exporters-  Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 
_ TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  and  HORNED  HEREFORDS 

ONE  YEAR  OLD  HEIFERS.  YALE  FARM, 
NORFOLK.  CONN. _ PHONE:  TAylor  4-5002 

FOR  SALE 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows  with 
calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris,  Top 
Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. _ 

Small  herd  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle.  One 

Gentle  3  year  bull.  Proven  Sire,  Two  young  bulls;  One 
Heifer,  Two  Calves,  Six  Cows.  Good  Blood  Lines.  Pat 
Collins,  Brewerton,  NY.  Phone,  Central  Square: 
OR  6-4655. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  80  Head  Hereford  consisting  of  4  REG¬ 

ISTERED  BULLS:  2  POLLED;  45  1st  CALF  HEIFERS 
some  with  calves  other  close  and  the  balance  COWS  and 

Ma8N _ PHOENIX,  NEW  YORK 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Holsteins  and 

Guernseys  in  truckloads. 

E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonardsville,  New  York _ 

SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSH  IRE  S  — - 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM, 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 
MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 

READY  TO  USE.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS,  BIG 
TYPE  MORE  LEAN  MEAT,  LARGE  HERD. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 


1  ■  n  E.U  IO  I  L.  II  U  U  ULMirsvL.  _ _  ... 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS, 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


-  PIGS  —  PIGS  —  PIGS  - 

6  to  8  WEEKS  OLD.  20  OR  MORE  DELIVERED. 
W.  BONSAL,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS. 

Bred  Gifts,  Service  Boars,  all  ages.  More  lean  meat. 
_ C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey _ 


LANDRACE  BREEDING  STOCK 


Fifty  head  of  purebred  Landrace  Breeding  Stock.  All 
carefully  selected  serviceable  boars,  open  and  bred  gilts 
and  sows.  Many  from  champion  sires. 

Martin  S.  Hamm 

Route  3  _ Stoughton,  Wise. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

—  America’s  Top  Breed  — 

Increase  Farm  Income  With  Suffolks 
LAMBS  ARE  STURDY,  GAIN  RAPIDLY, 
GOOD  FORAGERS. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  List  of  Breeders. 

NAT’L  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
P.O.  Box  324,  Columbia,  Missouri 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 
RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
OWNERS  OF  THE  DAVE  MC  DOWELL  FLOCK 
WILLIAM  HESS, 

BARBOURSVILLE, _ VIRGINIA 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 


-  SPORTSMEN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES,  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 


-  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — — 

(Distemper  vaccinated).  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel¬ 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highway  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


BOXERS  AT  THEIR  BEST:  A.K.C.  Reg  All  ages. 
DR.  THURBER.  541  TROY  ROAD,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


-  SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES 

Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  AKC.  REG.  $25 

Up.  ROYAL  STONE,  Rt.  I,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


For  INTELLIGENCE,  TRACTIBIL  TY,  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY,  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  (1 3"  1 6"),  it’s  the 

SHETLAND  (miniature)  COKh-L-rroTnuFu  A  uR° v’ 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  A.K.C. 

Pups.  Pure  White  also  Silver  Grey.  Two  six  months 
old.  Females.  Dam,  Western  Origin.  •  „ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  Brownell,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y 

PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
Keith  Falkey,  Phelps.  New  York 


SPORTSMEN 
World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds,  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


WHY  WALK  AFTER  YOUR  COWS? 

Our  English  Shepherd  dogs  will  bring  them  in  alone. 
Best  trained  $35.  _  ,  ,  ...  . 

CREEK-SIDE  KENNELS  Beardsley,  Minnesota 


NUTRIA 


NUTRIA,  profitable  fur  bearing  animal.  Easy  to  raise, 
wholesale  prices. 

Nutria  of  New  England 

Centerbrook, _ Connecticut 

MINK 


-  TOP  QUALITY  MINK  — — 

SPECIAL  PRICE  NOW  FOR  JULY  DELIVERY 
FROM  $20.00  UP 
CHURPITA-CC  MINK  RANCH 
TOWN  LINE  RD.,  NO.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y 


After  their  best  year  yet 

Holstein  Breeders  Look  Ahead 

“By  every  .  .  .  measure,  our  breed  test.  The  1958  HIR  average  was  13,- 
and  our  organization  are  equal  to  or  281  pounds  of  milk  and  489  pounds 


greater  than  the  combined  total  of 
the  other  four  recognized  dairy 
breeds,”  said  Secretary  Robert  Rum- 
ler  at  the  74th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  last  month.  Ten  per 
cent  of  United  States’  dairymen  are 
needed  in  the  registered  Holstein 


Leon  A.  Piguet,  East  Aurora,  Erie 
Co.,  N.Y.,  is  new  president  of  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America. 

business  to  supply  the  genetic  needs 
of  the  dairy  cattle  industry,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Lead 

Membership  in  the  association 
stood  at  49,652  breeders,  with  43  per 
cent  active  in  registering  and  trans¬ 
ferring  animals.  Holstein  registra¬ 
tions  last  year  for  the  first  time 
numbered  more  than  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion,  254,867;  transfers,  the  “cash 
register”  of  the  industry,  were  132,- 
133.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
ranked  first  and  second  in  both. 

Bull  registrations  declined  to  10.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Holsteins  artificially,  sired 
rose  to  48.7  per  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  more 
than  90,000  Holsteins  were  on  official 

NYABC  Show  Entries 
Due  July  15 

Entries  for  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative’s  annual  dairy 
cattle  show  July  31- Aug.  1  at  Ithaca 
must  be  postmarked  before  mid¬ 
night,  July  15.  Entry  blanks  are 
available  from  NYABC  technicians; 
they  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
health  papers. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  NYABC  sires — Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and 
Brown  Swiss.  A  separate  four-year- 
old  contest  and  a  produce  of  dam 
class  are  added  this  year.  Prizes  to¬ 
tal  some  $5,000. 


of  fat,  305-day,  2x,  mature-equiva¬ 
lent.  Animals  classified  for  type  in 

1958  numbered  44,899.  Almost  one 
per  cent  scored  Excellent,  12  per 
cent  Very  Good,  47  per  cent  Good 
Plus  and  33  per  cent  Good. 

A  total  of  1,538  Holsteins  was  ex¬ 
ported  last  year,  mostly  to  Mexico. 
American  breeders  imported  19,361 
Holsteins  from  Canada. 

Interest  in  Solids-Not-Fat 

During  the  year,  the  research 
committee  continued  studies  on  how 
to  raise  the  solids-not-fat  content  of 
Holstein  milk.  Undesirable  recessive 
characters  for  red  color  and  pro¬ 
longed  gestation  were  also  investi¬ 
gated,  as  was  improvement  of  meth¬ 
ods  for  selecting  young  sires.  Blood 
typing  to  ascertain  Holstein  parent¬ 
age  was  continued. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  instruct¬ 
ing  the  directors  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  identifying  naturally  polled 
Holsteins. 

Retiring  President  Scott  Meyer  of 
Missouri  declared  that  “in  line  with 
the  price  squeeze,  shortage  of  labor, 
and  larger  scale  operation,  we  may 
be  coming  to  more  .  .  .  loose  hous¬ 
ing.”  This,  he  thought,  demanded  an 
“ever  more  practical  cow  .  .  .  who 
does  not  need  special  favors.”  He 
mentioned  60  and  65  per  cent  as  the 
Holstein  proportion  of  total  cow 
population  by  1970. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer  of  General 
Foods  Corp.  advised  the  Holstein 
breeders  that  “a  major  promotion  is 
needed  to  increase  demand  for  milk.” 
Citing  the  success  of  other  foods  and 
beverages,  he  wondered  if  emphasis 
on  milk’s  healthfulness  was  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  it  might  be  on  milk’s 
goodness. 

Leon  A.  Piguet,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  of  America.  Fred 
Nutter,  Corinna,  Me.,  was  named 
vice-president. 

Dairy  Award 
For  Albrectsen 

Professor  Raymond  Albrectsen  of 
Cornell  University  has  received  the 

1959  DeLaval  Dairy  Award  for  “out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  the  field 
of  dairy  extension.” 

Extension  project  leader  of  the 
University’s  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment,  Albrectsen  has  long  been 
responsible  for  New  York’s  artifi¬ 
cial  breeding  and  proved  sire  pro¬ 
grams.  He  recently  developed  a  new 
system  of  dairy  cattle  appraisal 
which  is  expected  to  set  national 
standards  for  dairy  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONSES 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST  BREEDER 
RES  &  YOUNG  STOCK  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
TOP  STALLIONS  STANDING  AT  STUD 
■IHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER.  N.  H 


GISTERED  HACKNEYS  and  beautiful  Welsh  type 
ies.  Broke  ponies  and  young  stock  available.  Reg- 
red  Stallions  at  stud. 

ROAD’S  END  FARM 

sterfield,  N.  H. _ EMerson  3-4703 


GOATS 


MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE 


;HET  FOSTER, 
X  44 


NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM, 
HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 


TIT  AND  HEALTH— Raise  dairy-  goats.  Learn 
Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample  and  informa- 
25t.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  6-21  Mo. 


■UREBRED  SAANEN  KIDS.  Now  Shipping 

ies  Ellmore,  Fourth  Avenue,  Weymouth,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 


KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
■ribing  25  Breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
•keting,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

ARMA  BUILDING"  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Handbook  &  Dictionary, 


J.  H.  Frandsen . $10.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

Modern  Breeds  of  Livestock, 

Hilton  M.  Briggs .  8.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Livestock  Markets 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  June  16,  per  cwt.,  were: 

Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle.  Demand  mod¬ 
erate;  market  firm.  Commercial  and  Stand¬ 
ard  cows  $22-22.50,  few  $22.75-23;  Utility 
and  Cutter  $19.50-21.50;  Canner  $17-19,  some 
shelly  kind  below;  Fat  Yellow  cows  $18.50-20; 
Good  dairy  heifers  $23-^4,  top  $25;  Commer¬ 
cial  $20-22;  Utility  $17-19;  Canner  and  Cutter 
$15-17;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $25-25.50;  Cutter 
$23-24.50;  Canner  $20-22. 

Calves.  Demand  good;  market  steady. 
Choice  and  Prime  mostly  $34-36,  top  $36.50; 
Good  and  Choice  $32-34;  Medium  and  Heavy 
bobs  $31-33,  Light  $30  down. 

Hogs.  Demand  active;  market  steady.  Bulk 
U.  S.  No.  1-3  butchers  180-225  lbs.  $17-17.50, 
top  $18;  230/250-lb.  $15.50-17.50;  260/300-lb. 
$14.25-15.50;  Good  and  Choice  300/550-lb.  sows 
$10-13;  Good  boars  under  600  lbs.  mostly 
$8.00-10. 


Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op. ’s  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  auction 
June  9,  per  cwt.; 

Choice  slaughter  steers  $29-30.90,  Good 
$27.50-29,  Standard  $26-27.50;  Good  dairy-type 
heifers  $25.50-26.80,  Standard  $24-25.50,  Util¬ 
ity  $22.50-24.  Commercial  dairy-type  slaugh¬ 
ter  cows  $24-24.20,  Utility  $22-24,  Cutter 
$20.50-22,  Canner  $18.50-20.50.  Commercial 
bulls  $26-26.30,  Utility  $24.50-26,  Cutter  $22.50- 
24.50. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $265-297.50, 
handling  cows  $235-275,  close  first-calf  heifers 
$265-292.50,  bred  heifers  $190-260,  open  heif¬ 
ers  $100-182.50,  service  bulls  $180-197.50. 

Prime  calves  $38-38.75,  Choice  $36-38,  Good 
$33-36,  Standard  $31-33,  110/115-lb.  $32-35.50, 
100/105-lb.  $31.50-34,  90/95-lb.  $30.50-33.50, 
80/85-lb.  $30-33,  70/75-lb.  $29.50-32.50,  60/65- 
lb.  $29-31. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $17.75-18,  No.  2 
175/240-lb.  $17.25-17.75,  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $17- 
17.25,  over  250  lbs.  $16.75-17.50;  sows  of  all 
weights  $13-15. 

Choice  clip  lambs  $20-21,  sheep  $8.00-13. 

At  Empire’s  June  10  auction  in  Greene, 
Chenango  Co.,  handling  cows  brought  $282. 
At  Bath  on  June  11  Good  spring  lambs  were 
$25-25.50.  Dairy  replacement  springers  in 
Oneonta  June  11  were  $280-340;  handling 
cows  brought  $250-300. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market,  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.  J.,  June  15:  Fat  cows  $22-23.25,  Cut¬ 
ters  $21.25-22,  Canners  $19-21.25,  shelly  Can- 
ners  $14-19.  Fat  heifers  $22-24.25,  Common 
$20.50-22,  Lightweights  $19-20.50.  Heavy  bo¬ 
logna  bulls  $26-27.75,  Fat  $24.50-26,  Common 
$22-24.50.  Fat  reactor  cows  $19.50-21,  Cutters 
$18-19.50,  Canners  $17.50-18.  Good  to  Choice 
steers  $25-26.75.  Calves  60-70  lbs.  $28.50-29.75, 
70-80  lbs.  $29.75-31,  80-90  lbs.  $31-33.25,  90-110 
lbs.  $33.25-35.  Vealers  110-120  lbs.  $35-36.50, 
120-140  lbs.  $36.50-38,  140-160  lbs.  $38-39.75. 
Feeder  pigs  $13.50-15  each.  Ewes  $5.50-8.25. 
Goats  $5.50-7.50  each. 

In  Northampton,  Mass.,  June  16,  prices  -at 
Co-op.  Auction  Assn.,  per  cwt.: 

Small  calves  up  to  $21  each,  Medium  to  $26 
and  Large  to  $45  each;  vealers  $20-36.75. 
Heifers  were  $17.50-23.75.  Canner  cows  to  $18, 
Cutters  to  $19,  Utility  to  $23.75.  Bulls  $19.90- 
24.75.  Pigs  $8.00-13.50  each;  hogs  $11.50-17.50, 
sows  $9.50,  boars  $7.25-8.50.  Sheep  $8-00-14 
each,  goats  $3.50-9.50.  Reactors  brought  $17.75- 
19.35.  _ _ 

May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  May  1959  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  $5.00 
Erie  County  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op. 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers 

Co-op .  3.87 

Delaware  County 
Farmers  Co-op. 

Conesus  Milk  Prod. 

Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley 

Co-op .  3.74 

Grandview  Dairy  . . . 

No.  Blenheim  Cream¬ 
ery  Co-op .  3.74 

Sealtest  Sheffield 

Farms .  3.74 

Dairymen’s  League  _  - 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  ope  plant.  Tim  Market  Admi  - 
istrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.74;  BUi- 
falo  $3.91;  Rochester  $3.95. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  May. 
1959  was  $6.28  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milK. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  maae 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.Y.  State  College  cu 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  8  cents.  Class 
I-A  (fluid)  10.49  cents.  Consumer  retail  price 
per  quart,  N.Y.  metropolitan  area,  approveci 
milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  28  cents;  at  stor  , 
in  paper  25  cents. 

Uniform  price  for  May  milk  under  the  new 
Connecticut  Federal  Order,  was  $^?'QPq7 
cwt.,  16  cents  less  than  April  price.  This 
price  is  net  after  a  15 -cent  deduction 
seasonal  production  incentive  plan  (15  cem 
per  cwt.  deducted  in  April,  May  and  Jun, 
and  added  back  in  July,  August  and  Septem 
ber).  Producers  delivering  to  Connecticu 
plants  from  farms  in  New  York  north 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  received  $4.74  io 
May  milk. 


Per 

100  lbs. 

$5.00 

4.06 

3.98 

Per 

quart 

$.1063 

.0851 

.0847 

3.87 

.0823 

3.81 

.081 

3.74 

.0795 

3.74 

3.74 

.0795 

.0795 

3.74 

.0795 

3.74 

3.64 

.0795 

.0774 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


The  House  dairy  and  poultry  sub¬ 
committee  continues  to  wrestle  with 
the  idea  of  marketing  order  pro¬ 
grams  for  poultry  and  eggs.  The  idea 
has  gained  unbelievable  strength  in 
a  very  short  time,  but  it  still  appears 
unlikely  that  it  can  actually  be 
enacted  into  law  this  year.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  chairman  of  the  parent 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Rep. 
Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.),  continues 
to  battle  with  Secretary  Benson 
about  whether  USDA  is  doing 
enough  to  relieve  price  distress 
among  poultry  and  egg  producers. 

Cooley  virtually  demanded  USDA 
buying  of  laying  hens  as  well  as  eggs 
from  breeder  flocks,  but  Benson  re¬ 
plied  that  these  actions  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  culling  now  being  done 
by  farmers  under  pressure  of  low 
prices.  Benson  noted  that  USDA  has 
already  spent  $19  million  to  buy 
dried  eggs  but  insisted  that  “the 
Department  does  not  believe  that 
it  should  take  any  steps  which  would 
slow  down  the  rate  of  culling  or 
increase  replacement  purchases.” 

*  *  * 

The  Public  Health  Service  remains 
deaf  to  pleas  of  dairy  farmers  and 
milk  processors  that  it  stop  publi¬ 
cizing  levels  of  radioactivity  in  milk, 
lest  consumers  shy  away  from  buy¬ 
ing  it. 

Public  Health  explains  that  in  its 
measurements  of  radioactivity  in  air, 


water  and  food,  milk  is  the  ideal 
commodity  to  represent  food  because 
of  the  ease  of  testing  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  commodity  is  produced 
all  year  round  and  in  all  sections 
of  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  won 
battles  on  wheat  legislation  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  but  they  very 
likely  lost  the  war. 

Both  chambers  passed  wheat  bills 
opposed  by  Mr.  Benson  but,  after 
the  Senate-House  conference  de¬ 
cided  which  would  go  to  the  White 
House,  the  old  veto  process  by  which 
Benson  has  won  all  his  battles  looked 
like  it  would  again  swing  the  scales. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  cut 
wheat  price  supports  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  75  per  cent  of  parity  to  65  per 
cent  for  those  farmers  who  plant 
their  full  acreage  allotments,  would 
give  75  per  cent  to  farmers  who  cut 
back  plantings  by  10  per  cent,  and 
would  give  80  per  cent  for  20  per 
cent  acreage  cuts. 

The  House  bill  would  give  a  flat 
90  per  cent  of  parity,  but  would 
require  25  per  cent  cuts  in  planted 
acreages.  Both  measures  would  per¬ 
mit  farmers  to  plant  as  much  wheat 
as  they  wish  so  long  as  the  entire 
production  was  used  for  feed  or  seed 
on  the  producing  farm,  and  both 
would  cut  from  15  acres  to  12  the 
number  which  can  be  planted  for 


marketing  without  regard  to  quotas. 
Both  bills  would  apply  only  to  1960 
and  1961  crops. 

After  the  veto  is  applied,  however, 
it  appeared  that  Congress  would 
pass  a  bill  cutting  down  somewhat 
on  wheat  acreages  without  raising 
price  support  levels.  This  would  be 
accepted  by  Mr.  Benson. 

*  *  * 

Congress  was  adding  to  every 
farm  bill  it  passed  a  provision  lim¬ 
iting  the  amount  of  price-support 
help  which  could  be  given  to  any 
one  farm  or  farmer  to  $50,000  or, 
in  some  cases,  to  $35,000.  It  appeared 
certain  that  one  limit  or  the  other 
would  be  applied,  under  pressure  of 
publicity  given  to  stingle  price-sup¬ 
port  loans  exceeding  $1  million. 

Harry  Lando 


Red  Dane  Bulls 
Come  to  America 

Four  Red  Dane  bulls  were  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  Sweden 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  a  private  Michigan  breeder 
last  month.  They  will  be  used  in 
dairy  cattle  breeding. 

They  are  the  second  shipment  ever 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  was  in  1935  when  the  USDA 
imported  20  cows  and  two  bulls 
from  Denmark.  The  new  stock  rep¬ 
resents  “entirely  unrelated  blood¬ 
lines”  and  should  avoid  excesses  of 
inbreeding.  All  Red  Dane  cattle  in 
America  today  derive  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  importation  24  years  ago.  The 
stock  played  a  significant  role  in 


National  Agricultural  Supply  Co. 

BOVINE  BURPER 


This  double  rubber  hose  has  a  col¬ 
lapsible  balloon  on  the  end  to  float 
high  in  the  paunch  where  gas  ac¬ 
cumulates.  Called  the  Snorkel,  it 
should  be  quite  effective  against  bloat. 


USDA’s  dairy  cattle  cross-breeding 
work  in  the  ’30’s  and  ’40’s.  The  foun¬ 
dation  herd  is  maintained  by  the 
department  at  Farmland,  Ind. 

The  new  bulls  are  all  grandsons 
of  “Hoej,”  reputedly  the  highest 
rated  Red  Dane  sire  in  Denmark. 
According  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Swindle  of 
the  USDA  animal  quarantine  sta¬ 
tion  at  Clifton,  N.  J.,  the  bulls  are 
“well  mannered”  and  “seem  hardy”; 
he  describes  their  color  as  “dark 
red,  darker  than  Herefords.” 

Fred  Halbert,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  is  the  private  purchaser  of 
one  of  the  Red  Dane  bulls. 


FORAGE 

HARVESTERS 

Chop  as 
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Powermaster  3-4  plow  tractor  and  direct  cut  Ford  forage  harvester 
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last  as  you  can  haul! 


Ford  forage  harvesters  in  corn  will  keep  four 
wagons  and  a  blower  going  at  top  capacity.  Ford 
has  more  extra  features  . . .  more  reasons  why  you 
can  get  your  chopping  job  done  fast.  Here’s  why 
a  Ford  will  do  the  best  chopping  job  ever  done 
on  your  farm: 

High  capacity  — The  first  thing  to  look  for  in  a 
chopper . . .  and  the  first  thing  most  Ford  owners 
talk  about.  Ford  harvesters  will  chop  as  fast  as 
you  can  put  it  in  the  silo.  Yes,  and  that’s  even  at 
the  short  ^-inch  cut  for  best  packing  silage! 

Less  power  needed  — Get  more  done  in  good 
weather ...  get  more  done  in  bad  weather,  too. 
Because  they’re  compact,  light  weight  and  close- 
coupled,  Fords  pull  easier  in  wet  or  soft  soil.  They’ll 
often  go  through  where  other  machines  bog  down. 

Even  feed— no  wrapping  — Forage  travels  shorter 
distance  to  cutter  than  any  other  make.  Another 


reason  why  you  need  less  power! 

Forever- sharp  knives— Still  sharp  after  1000  tons 
. . .  and  still  sharp  when  worn  to  the  last  bit.  Built-in 
sharpener  does  it,  and  saves  more  power,  too.  Spiral 
knives  cut  uniform  Ys  to  4-inch  lengths. 

Plug-proof  blower— Four -blade  30-inch  blower 
moves  forage  to  the  load  as  fast  as  you  can  chop. 
It’s  separate  from  cutter,  has.  secondary  air  intake 
for  that  extra  boost  that  helps  load  up  fast. 

Quick-change  attachments  — Whether  you  want 
to  chop  dry  hay,  cut  direct,  or  chop  row  crops,  you 
can  drive  right  in,  fasten  the  unit  in  a  jiffy. 

Handy  controls  — Swivel  discharge  spout  without 
leaving  tractor  seat!  Adjusting  and  lifting  controls 
located  within  operator’s  reach. 

It’s  easy  and  profitable  to  own  a  Ford  forage  har¬ 
vester...  try  one  on  your  farm... see  for  yourself! 


Ford  forage  harvester  with  row  crop  attachment 

This  3-in-l  harvester  has  pick-up,  cutter  bar  and  row 
crop  attachments . . .  comes  with  PTO  or  engine  drive. 
It  features  adjustable  auger,  self-adjusting  feed  rolls, 
Ys  to  4-inch  cut,  built  in  knife  sharpener,  quick-shift 
feed  control,  4-way  shear  bar  and  separate  blower.  All 
this  plus  5 -position  3-clearance-position  axle. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 

July  4,  1959 
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There  Are  Hormones  in  Forage 

Estrogens  in  legumes  present  some  problems, 
but  they  offer  great  feeding  potential,  too. 


THE  presence  and  activity  of 
estrogens,  or  female  sex  hor¬ 
mones,  have  been  known  for 
many  years.  But  the  compounds 
have  recently  taken  on  added  im¬ 
portance  with  the  understanding  that 
their  administration  to  animals  un¬ 
der  some  circumstances  results  in  in¬ 
creased  rates  of  gain.  The  synthetic 
estrogen-like  material,  diethylstil- 
bestrol  (DES),  is  widely  used  in 
sheep  and  cattle  feeding. 

In  the  last  few  years,  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  definitely  indicated  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  estrogenic  compounds  in 
many  forages,  particularly  legumes. 
The  effects  of  these  upon  livestock 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  in¬ 
teresting  experiments.  Interest  has 
been  stimulated  both  by  their  detri¬ 
mental  effects,  i.e.,  apparent  inter¬ 
ference  with  normal  reproductive 
processes,  and  by  their  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  for  increasing  growth  rates. 

Occurrence  of  Plant  Estrogens 

The  pioneer  work  on  plant  estro¬ 
gens  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bennetts  of  Australia  in  1946.  He 


demonstrated  that  local  clover  pas¬ 
tures  were  responsible  for  frequent 
and  serious  reproductive  difficulties 
in  ewes  grazing  upon  them  before 
breeding  and  through  gestation.  The 
problem  was  accentuated  by  the 
wartime  conditions  which  prohibited 
purchase  of  many  feed  supplements. 
There  was  increased  reliance  on 
clover  pasture.  Symptoms  included 
infertility  and  prolapse  of  the  uterus; 
lambing  percentage  dropped  to  as 
low  as  eight  per  cent.  Work  was  im¬ 
mediately  started  to  determine  what 
factor  or  factors  in  the  clover  were 
causing  this  difficulty,  and  in  1948  a 
compound  called  genistein  was  iso¬ 
lated. 

Other  observations  soon  suggested 
that  estrogenic  materials  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  other  forages  commonly 
fed  to  livestock.  Dr.  F.  W.  Andrews 
and  associates  of  Purdue  University 
demonstrated  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  feeding  either  alfalfa  hay  or 
alfalfa  silage  might  result  in  im¬ 
paired  reproduction  in  farm  animals. 
Again,  attempts  were  made  to  isolate 
the  responsible  factors  and,  again, 
the  culprit  was  found  to  be  genistein. 

From  Ohio  in  1958  came  reports  of 


reproductive  failure  in  ewes  grazed 
on  ladino  clover  prior  to  breeding. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  ewes  grazed  on 
bluegrass  pasture  lambed  to  first 
service  while  only  41  per  cent  of  ewes 
on  ladino  clover  did.  Here  the  an¬ 
swer  was  already  at  hand.  A  group 
of  investigators  in  California  had 
previously  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
new  compound,  coumestrol,  from  la¬ 
dino  clover. 

About  the  same  time,  sheep  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
Western  Oregon  reported  longer 
lambing  periods  and  lower  lambing 
percentages  among  ewes  that  were 
flushed  on  red  clover  pasture  prior 
to  breeding.  An  experiment  was  set 
up  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Corvallis  to 
check  this,  and  it  was  found  that 
groups  of  ewes  fed  alfalfa  or  red 
clover  hay  lambed  out  over  12-  and 
19 -day  periods  while  similar  ewes 
pastured  on  red  clover  took  35  days 
to  complete  lambing.  Chemical  tests 
of  this  red  clover  were  run,  and  it 
was  shown  that  it,  too,  contained 


In  Nebraska  last  year,  steers  on  al¬ 
falfa  meal  made  almost  as  good  gains 
as  did  those  on  soybean  meal  and 
stilbestrol.  The  possible  reason:  es¬ 
trogens  in  alfalfa. 


coumestrol.  This  plant  estrogen  has 
since  been  found  in  some  12  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  including  alfalfa. 

Changes  with  Stage  of  Growth 

In  the  face  of  these  observations,  it 
was  nevertheless  still  apparent  that 
very  often  legume  pastimes  did  not 
cause  any  interference  with  repro¬ 
duction  at  all.  The  estrogenic  potency 
of  these  various  plants  seemed  not 
constant  but  varied.  And  indeed  An¬ 
drews  at  Purdue  and  Kitts  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  soon 
showed  that  the  stage  of  maturity  of 
plants  has  a  marked  influence  on 
their  estrogenic  content. 

The  British  Columbia  work  inves¬ 
tigated  the  estrogenic  potency  of  red 
clover  cut  at  varying  stages  of  ma¬ 
turity  during  the  first  and  second 
crop  years.  Generally  it  was  shown 
that  the  level  of  estrogenic  sub¬ 
stances  was  highest  in  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  made  in  Spring.  It  decreased  in 
subsequent  cuttings  to  a  low  point  in 
the  Fall.  Samples  taken  during  the 
first  year  of  cropping  were  higher  in 
activity  than  those  cut  in  the  same 
week  the  second  crop  year.  But 
different  weather  conditions  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  second  year’s  crop  being 
more  mature  on  the  same  date.  Proc¬ 
essing  methods  also  might  have  af¬ 
fected  the  estrogenic  content  of  for¬ 
age  materials. 

The  sheep  experiments  at  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  as  mentioned,  showed  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  estrogenic  activity  in 
red  clover  pasture  than  in  red  clover 
hay.  It  was  similarly  thought  for 
some  time  that  the  ensiling  process, 
particularly  addition  of  preservative 
materials  like  molasses,  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  estrogenic  effect.  But 


Practical  building  for  dairy  automation 


GRADE  A  .  .  .  INSIDE  AND  OUT 


Here  are  Grade  A  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion — packaged  in  a  MASONITE  PANEL 
SYSTEM  factory-built  milking  parlor  and 
house.  It’s  the  practical  way  to  step  up  to  Grade 
A  sanitation  and  bigger  profits  with  less  labor. 

MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  means  quality 
at  economy  prices — includes  durable,  weather- 
resistant  Masonite®  hardboard  panels  on  the 
inside  and  outside,  nailed  and  glued  to  each 
framing  member;  factory-controlled  workman¬ 
ship;  complete  insulation  and  vapor-sealing  in 
every  wall  and  roof  section. 

There’s  a  building  or  plan  to  fit  your  herd  size 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  you  like.  Gable  roofs 
are  also  available. 


Only  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  milking 
parlors  and  houses  offer  all  these  quality  advan¬ 
tages — plus  the  easiest  sanitation  and  painting 
of  any  building  material.  Fill  out  the  coupon  on 
opposite  page  and  ask  for  complete,  free  infor¬ 
mation. 


MASONI 

PANEL  SYSTEM 

FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILOINGS 

"Jf"  Reg.  U.S.  Pot.  Off.  Masonite  Corporation,  Mfr.  of  hardboard  panel  product* 


15-YEAR  ROOF  GUARANTEE 

AGAINST  HAIL  DAMAGE 

Your  fabricator  listed  in  coupon  offers 
a  positive  15-year  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee  of  Masonite  hardboard  roof  panels 
— another  reason  for  choosing 
MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  fact¬ 
ory-built  farm  buildings. 
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Does  part  of  sudan  grass’  summer¬ 
time  nutritiveness  derive  from  its 
content  of  estrogens? 


results  of  a  comprehensive  study  by 
Purdue  workers  suggest  that  estro¬ 
genic  concentration  in  silage  is  more 
likely  determined  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  plants  at  time  of  cutting 
than  by  subsequent  processing.  Thus, 
silage,  being  cut  early  in  the  year 
when  plants  are  relatively  immature, 
would  be  expected  to  have  higher 
estrogenic  activity  than  hay,  which 
is  usually  cut  somewhat  later. 

Species  and  Strain  Differences 

While  a  number  of  common  for¬ 
ages,  including  ladino  and  red  clovers 
and  alfalfas,  have  been  shown  to 
possess  considerable  estrogenic  ac¬ 
tivity,  some  grasses  and  cereals  have 
been  shown  to  have  practically  none. 
Considerable  variation  in  estrogenic 
activity  exists  among  different  plant 
species  as  well  as  between  the  same 
ones  at  different  stages  of  maturity. 
Studies  at  Purdue  University  have 
indicated  differences  up  to  500  per 
cent  in  the  estrogenic  effects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pure  varieties  of  alfalfa  grown 
in  the  same  soil  and  harvested  at  the 
same  growth  stage. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  years 
that  leafy  green  forages  contribute 
something  to  animals’  diets  that  aids 
in  rapid  growth.  The  identity  of  this 
‘something”  has  eluded  investiga¬ 


tors,  however,  and  the  active  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
“grass  juice  factor,”  or,  more  vague¬ 
ly,  as  “unidentified  growth  factors.” 
It  has  recently  also  been  well  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  estrogenic  materials 
like  diethylstilbestrol  can  stimulate 
growth  of  animals  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  Will  it  be  possible  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  fit  these  two  seemingly  unre¬ 
lated  phenomena  together?  Will  the 
growth  stimulating  substances  in 
certain  plants  turn  out  to  be  plant 
estrogens? 

Alfalfa  vs.  Synthetic  Hormones 

Dr.  J.  Matsushima  of  the  Nebraska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ran 
an  interesting  experiment  last  year 
wherein  he  showed  that  cattle  fed 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  made  faster 
gains  than  those  fed  soybean  oil  meal 
at  the  same  protein  level.  Further, 
he  noted  that  steers  fed  dehydrated 
alfalfa  without  DES  made  almost  as 
rapid  gains  as  those  fed  soybean  oil 
meal  with  DES.  Such  evidence  is 
circumstantial,  it  is  true,  but  it  does 
suggest  the  possibility  that  plant 
estrogens  may  be  responsible  for  in¬ 
creased  growth  rates  in  farm  ani¬ 
mals. 

Many  factors  influence  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  estrogens  in  forage  plants. 
In  turn,  many  and  varied  effects  may 
be  obtained  from  them  in  livestock 
feeding.  Continued  research  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  delineate,  first,  the  mechan¬ 
ism  by  which  these  estrogenic  com¬ 
pounds  are  formed  in  the  plant,  and, 
second,  their  precise  mode  of  action 
in  animals.  With  the  development  of 
such  knowledge,  it  may  prove  possi¬ 
ble  to  control  and  direct  the  effects 
of  forage  estrogens  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  both  of  the  livestock  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  mankind. 

J.  E.  Oldfield  and  C.  W.  Fox 
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FACTORY  BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 

*  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  Masonite  Corporation,  Mfr.  of  hard  board  panel  products 

See  how  easily  you  can  step  up  to  new  efficiency.  Full  particulars 
are  yours,  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  state 
the  kind  of  building  you’re  interested  in— poultry,  dairy,  swine, 
or  machine  shed. 


Santelli's  Construction  Co. 
Lyons.  N.  Y. 


and 


Machinery  Storage 

Kenneth  Lynch  &  Sons 
Wilton,  Conn. 


Please  send  complete  free  information  about  the  following  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM 
tarm  buildings:  Q  Poultry,  □  Dairy,  □  Swine,  Q  Machinery  Storage 


Name . 


Address . 

Town . State. 

Route . County . 


a _ _ 

luly  4,  1959 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


1.  A  new  single  unit  STERLING 
SALT  LIK  HOLDER  is  being  offered 
by  International  Salt.  The  unit  is 
equipped  both  with  a  special  bracket 
for  attachment  to  pipe  stanchions 
and  with  screws  to  attach  it  to  the 
barn  wall.  Four-pound  Sterling  Salt 
Liks  in  the  new  holder  provide  the 
most  economical  way  for  a  farmer 
to  keep  salt  before  his  animals  in 
the  barn.  INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
CO.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


4.  Meyer’s  new  galvanized  PORT¬ 
ABLE  ELEVATOR  is  engineered  for 
rugged  service.  Double  steel  chain 
provides  strength  for  heaviest  load. 
Eight  or  10-ft.  tilting  conveyor.  Hop¬ 
per  or  bale  chute  optional.  MEYER 
MFG.  CO.,  MORTON,  ILL. 


2.  A  low-cost  rear  unloading  FOR¬ 
AGE  BOX — available  factory  assem¬ 
bled  or  in  do-it-yourself  kits — has 
been  added  to  Gehl’s  1959  equipment 
line.  Forage  box  empties  full  load  in 
minutes  with  minimum  guidance  of 
crop  into  blower;  trench  silos  can  be 
filled  automatically.  GEHL  BROS. 
MFG.  CO.,  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 

3.  Round  silo  caps  made  of  black 
VISQUEEN  polyethylene  film  have 
been  designed  by  Visking  to  protect 
silage  in  permanent  or  upright  silos. 
Silo  caps  are  in  five  sizes  —  from 
12  ft.  across  to  24  ft.  across.  Because 
these  caps  form  an  air-tight  seal  over 
the  silage  preventing  oxygen  from 
entering  and  providing  complete  fer¬ 
mentation,  the  caps  will  not  only  in¬ 
sulate  silage  from  moisture  and 
temperature  extremes,  but  will  aid 
in  ensiling  process  of  the  forage  crops 
stored  in  silos.  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
OF  VISKING  CO.,  DIVISION  OF 
UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.,  6733 
WEST  65th  ST.,  CHICAGO  38,  ILL. 


5.  The  UTINA  WATERER  offers 
a  new,  work-free  way  to  water  live¬ 
stock  on  pasture.  It  operates  on  same 
principle  as  familiar  hand  pump,  with 
animal  providing  only  power  required 
to  draw  water  into  drinking  trough 
on  pump.  Balanced  action  of  paddle 
makes  it  easy  for  animals  to  pump 
water  from  distances  up  to  80  feet 
and  depths  to  20  feet.  HEKMAN- 
MEETER  CO.,  326  BOND  AVE., 
N.  W.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


6.  Badger  Northland  announces  a 
new  tube  BUNK  FEEDER  which 
assures  fast,  even  distribution  of  all 
types  of  feed.  It  will  mix  any  ration 
or  rations  thoroughly,  and  distribute 
them  evenly  the  entire  length  of  the 
bunk.  Flow  of  feed  is  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  single  lever  by  rotat¬ 
ing  the  tube.  BADGER  NORTH¬ 
LAND,  INC.,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION . . . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept.  _ 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  E 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


PRODUCTS: 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Published  Semi-Monthly  By 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Dillon,  Publisher,  1899-1950 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
William  P.  Berghold,  Editor  and  Publisher 
James  N.  Bodurtha,  Managing  Editor 
H;  6.  Hardwick,  Circul.  Mgr.  M.  G.  Keyes,  Publisher’s  Desk 

Petbb  S.  Lepera,  Production  Mgr;  Persis  Smith,  Woman  and  Home 
H.  B.  Tckey  B.  Ii.  Sommers 

C.  S.  Platt  B.  L.  pollack 

George  L.  Slate  L.  D.  Tttkey 

Donald  F.  Jones  R.  Albrectsen 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

50  Cents  a  Year,  $1.00  for  3  Years;  in  New  York  City  $1.00  a  Year; 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents.  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  $2.06  a  Year. 

Second  Class  Postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Motto  Is  "Quality" 

THIS  July  4  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  marks  one  more  step  forward 
in  the  fulfillment  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
our  obligation,  as  a  farm  paper,  to  readers. 

We  have  engaged  new  press  facilities  in 
order  to  insure  the  best  possible  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  printing.  At  the  same  time,  a  new 
clear  type  is  being  used.  Aided  by  high-speed 
printing,  the  300,000  copies  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  will  roll  off  the  presses  in 
24  hours.  This  means  that  henceforth  each 
issue  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  subscriber 
well  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  quality,  nor  is  there  ever  any 
ceiling  on  quality.  This  is  true  whether  it 
has  to  do  with  quality  in  editorial  integrity 
or  quality  in  physical  presentation.  To 
achieve  the  best  in  both  is  our  constant  aim. 
Thus  The  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  will 
always  receive  reliable  information  and 
comment,  and  be  able  to  act  on  them  readily 
and  to  their  advantage. 


Cool,  Cool  Cows 

LEST  any  dairyman  be  uncertain  as  to 
J  just  what  the  agricultural  engineers 
meant  at  their  fine  52nd  annual  meeting  at 
Cornell  University  last  month  when  they 
said  that  air  conditioning  of  a  100-cow  stable 
might  be  economically  advantageous  if  the 
temperature  and  humidity  topped  75  degrees 
and  75  per  cent  for  60  days  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer — and  milk  was  worth  in  excess  of  $6.00, 
let  us  assure  him  that  they  meant  cooling 
the  air.  Had  they  known  in  advance  what 
June’s  weather  would  be,  we  admit,  they 
might  have  as  appropriately,  or  more  so, 
discussed  warming  it  up  for  the  cows  a  bit. 

We  did  have  hot,  humid  weather  early 
and  late  last  month.  But  in  between,  tem¬ 
peratures  were  more  suitable  for  November. 
The  thermometer  went  down  to  the  low  30’s 
on  several  mornings,  and  in  the  higher  ele¬ 
vations  of  New  York  there  was  snow.  Inter¬ 
spersed  were  fierce  thunderstorms,  heavy 
hail,  hair-raising  winds  and  deluges  of  rain. 
Yet  in  some  sections,  the  soil  and  crops  were 
too  dry.  It  was  “crazy”  weather.  A  cow — 
and  a  man — needed  air  somewhat  better 
conditioned  than  nature  was  able  to  provide. 

So  we  salute  the  ag  engineers.  Sooner  or 
later,  they  will  make  air  conditioning  for 
cows  practical  wherever  required.  Milk  flow 
will  be  maintained  during  Summer’s  heat. 
Hand  milking  the  fresh  first-calf  heifer 
after  a  hot  day  in  the  hay  fields  will  not  seem 
so  wretched  a  chore.  But  let  the  good  en¬ 
gineers  pardon  our  shivering  during  our 
salute.  Hail  to  a  warm  Fourth ! 


Time  for  Meeting  of  Minds 

THERE  is  so  much  aid  that  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  agriculture  by  scientists  and 
economists  that  it  is  a  shame  they  seem  to 
be  working  at  loggerheads. 

Our  economists  tell  us  that,  although  the 
United  States  population  is  increasing  by 
almost  three  million  annually,  farm  pro¬ 
duction  is  stepping  along  at  an  even  greater 
rate.  Hence,  there  is  the  doleful  conclusion 
that  food  surpluses  will  not  disappear  in 
the  very  immediate  future. 

Science  is  concerned  because,  with  95 
per  cent  of  our  tillable  land  being  cultivated, 
the  three  million  per  year  population  in¬ 
crease  makes  it  likely  that  soon  there  will 
not  be  enough  food  for  the  many  hungry 
mouths.  From  these  experts,  the  solution 
is  to  restore  and  upgrade  worn-out  soil  so 
as  to  make  it  available  for  the  production 
of  more  food. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  the  economist 
and  scientist  to  put  their  heads  together 
and  devise  ways  and  means  to :  (a)  generate 
greater  consumption  of  nutritive  foods ;  (b) 
reduce  distribution  costs  so  as  to  restore  to 
the  farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  (by  latest  official  count  it  is  only  39 
cents) ;  and  (c)  hold  all  soil  rehabilitation 
projects  in  reserve  until  the  land  now  in 
production  returns  cost  plus  profit  to  the 
farm  operator? 


Caution  on  Cottle 

BEEF  prices  are  holding  up  well.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  dairy  cattle  have  been  in  the  $20-25 
per  hundredweight  range  for  months,  good 
veal  stays  up  toward  $40  and  steers  push 
$30  consistently.  With  hog  and  sheep  prices 
continuing  surprisingly  favorable,  livestock 
farming,  except  for  the  low  prices  in  dairy 
products,  seems  to  be  experiencing  compara¬ 
tive  prosperity. 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  “seems.” 
Prices  have  only  been  sustained,  not  im¬ 
proved,  and  costs  continue  to  climb.  The 
livestock  man’s  happiness  today  is  based 
pretty  much  on  his  recall  of  low  prices  three 
and  four  years  ago  and  on  comparing  his 
present  position  with  that  of  fellow  poultry 
and  crop  farmers. 

But  our  cattle  population  is  being  built 
rapidly.  Slaughter  this  year  of  cows  and 
calves  is  down  22  per  cent  from  1958,  34 
per  cent  from  1957.  Indeed,  while  more  fed 
cattle — and  culls — were  marketed  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  1.2  million  fewer 
total,  head  were  slaughtered.  Brood  cows 
and  heifers  are  being  held  on  farms  for 
increased  reproduction. 

If  marketings  do  not  increase,  by  next 
January  the  United  States  cattle  population 
will  probably  top  100  million  for  the  first 
time.  With  this  strong  “running  start,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  USDA,  it  could  climb  to  110  mil¬ 
lion,  even  115,  within  the  next  five  years. 
This  size  national  herd  would  supply  almost 
five  pounds  more  beef  per  person  than  was 
available  in  the  big,  and  bad,  beef  year  of 
1956.  Prices  would  break,  probably  sharply 
and  even  precipitously. 

Building  the  herd  excessively  could  prove 
a  real  boomerang.  The  time  for  speculative 
gain  is  past  in  the  current  beef  cycle,  and 
it  would  seem  wise  for  all  cattlemen — dairy 
as  well  as  beef — to  cull  their  breeding  herds 
and  ship  unpromising  heifers  to  slaughter 
this  year  or  early  next.  Unless  a  possible 
$12  pork  price  decreases  beef  consumption 
drastically,  cattle  prices  are  expected  to 
remain  reasonably  good  until  then. 

The  word  to  the  wise  is  “Caution”. 


Strong  Purebred  Groups 

THE  annual  meetings  of  four  major  dairy 
breeds  are  completed.  Breeders  have 
gone  back  to  their  farms,  and  the  associa¬ 
tions  are  again  at  their  regular  rounds  of 
registration,  transfer,  enrollment,  testing, 
reporting  and  publicizing.  Many  fine  dairy 
cattle  are  meanwhile  adjusting  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  on  different  farms  after  ownership 
transfer  at  highly  successful  sales. 

This  year’s  meetings  all  reflected  great 
pride  and  confidence  in  the  purebred  dairy 
business.  Perhaps  never  before  have  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  demonstrated  more  sound  belief  in  their 
cattle.  Crossbreeding  and  generalized  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  had  themselves  better  look 
to  their  laurels.  Purebred  dairy  cattle  are 
better  and  stronger  than  ever. 


On  the  Egg  Front 

ASHINGTON  has  turned  down  NEP- 
PCO’s  and  other  poultry  organizations’ 
pleas  to  purchase  live  fowl  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  current  egg  glut.  USDA  says 
it  would  have  to  purchase  21  million  birds 
to  bring  egg  production  down  to  a  level  of 
a  year  ago. 

With  a  Congressional  subcommittee  pre¬ 
sently  hearing  testimony  on  the  egg  and 
poultry  situation,  further  political  pressures 
may  be  exerted.  The  director  of  USDA’s 
poultry  marketing  section  meanwhile  pre¬ 
dicts  that  egg  and  poultry  prices  should 
bound  back  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  reach 
last  year’s  levels  by  August  1. 

City  newspapers  continue  to  berate  eggs 
while  attacking  the  whole  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  They  seem  glad  to  have  any  ammuni¬ 
tion  with  which  to  support  their  steady  fire 
against  farmers,  at  the  same  time  gleefully 
noting  the  food  bargains  available  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Informed  poultry  opinion  seems 
more  and  more  to  be  convinced  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  egg  glut  is  primarily  caused  by  exten¬ 
sion  of  too  easy  credit  by  both  industry  and 
government.  What  has  been  true  for  years 
in  broilers  has  now  caught  up  with  eggs. 


What  Farmers  Say 

THANKS  TO  THE  R.  N.  Y. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  say  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
magazine  and  look  forward  to  finding  it  in  the 
mailbox.  So  many  things  in  it  help  one  to  believe 
that  everything  in  this  “ole  world”  isn’t  going  to 
pot.  Your  scripture  verses  in  “Brevities”,  and 
the  “Do  You  Know  Your  Bible”  series  are  sure 
welcome. 

I  like  Mr.  Reber’s  and  Mr.  Pearson’s  writings 
and  of  course,  Persis  Smith  to  me  seems  like  an 
old  friend.  May  they  all  continue  in  their  writ¬ 
ings.  „  MRS.  M.  B.  S. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Brevities 

“O  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  Thee.” — Psa.  84:12 

The  new  poultry  building  at  Long  Island 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  in  Farm- 
ingdale  has  been  named  Horton  Hall  in  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Daniel  Hart  Horton,  long-time  head  of 
the  department  who  died  in  1956. 

The  new  Pope,  John  XXIII,  himself  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  made  this  appropriate  statement 
recently:  Love  of  the  family  .  .  .  love  of  the 
earth,  can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated 
as  part  of  the  love  for  one’s  own  family,  in 
which  lies  the  secret  of  the  integrity  and  the 
strength  of  each  nation.  The  exodus  from  the 
land  wounds  the  rural  family  .  .  .  sometimes 
bringing  a  mentality  and  habits  that  are  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  family  institution.” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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*1*  took  a  demonstration  to  convince  me  . . . 
but  my  books  prove  I  made  the  right  decision— 

'My  CaME-a-mStic  move.  800  Diesel 
plows  alfalfa  sod  for  only  Tb  an  acre  in  fuel 
costs . . .  covers  up  to  2  acres  more  a  day.” 
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Wayne  Crim,  Estherville,  Iowa 
is  a  shrewd  buyer  and  a  close 
operator.  He  has  to  be— he 
runs  a  professional  farm  man¬ 
agement  business,  manages 
farms  in  five  counties  in  north¬ 
western  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Prospective  clients  look  him  over  carefully. 

Crim’s  own  livestock  and  grain  operation  totals 
1040  acres:  500  acres  of  corn,  150  in  oats,  275 
acres  in  grass,  and  the  balance  in  soybeans.  He 
feeds  about  400  steers  a  year. 

Crim  works  the  entire  1040  acres  with  only 
two  men,  says  it  is  possible  only  because  of  good 
equipment  and  efficient  management  of  man¬ 
hours.  Crim  owns  six  tractors  . . .  has  worked  his 
new  Case-o-matic  800  diesel  900  hours.  He  says  his 
Case-o-matic  is  “without  any  doubt,  the  cheapest 
operating  5  plow  tractor  I’ve  ever  owned.” 

“With  Case-o-matic  Drive,  down-shifting  or 
up-shifting  is  eliminated  and  your  maximum 
ground  speed  is  supplied  automatically,  resulting 
in  more  work  done  every  hour  you’re  in  the 
field,”  Mr.  Crim  stated. 

He  added,  “The  fact  that  this  tractor  is  so 
economical  to  operate,  combined  with  its  ease  of 
operation  and  its  adaptability  to  all  jobs,  makes 
its  purchase  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  you 
are  interested  in  increasing  farm  profits.  I  say 
this  without  reservation.” 

Wayne  Crim  pioneered  modern  fertilizing 
practices  in  his  farm  community  and  was  voted 
“outstanding  farmer”  in  1955  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  president  of  the 
Church  Council  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church- 
finds  time  to  fly  his  Cessna  172  for  off-hours 
relaxation. 
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f . asE-a-maitc  drive, 

tractor  owners  all  over  America 
.■  report  more  work  output 
at  less  cost . . . 
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Owners  say 


Whether  they  raise  cotton  or  corn,  ec  r !  eef  or  wheat,  potatoes  or  grapelrvit  •  •  • 


nit  f.  cuts  costs,  boosts  profits .  • . 


UTAH.  L.  D.  Bodily,  Lewiston.  “We  feed  out  about  300  beef 
a  year,  and  our  dairy  herd  averages  about  30,"  says  Bodily,  who 
raises  beets,  alfalfa,  peas,  barley  and  silage  corn  on  his  600 
irrigated  valley  acres.  “My  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor  gives 
me  more  work  per  gallon  of  fuel  than  other  models  of  tractors. 
No  need  to  shift  in  the  tough  spots  or  on  hills.  Case-o-matic  also 
saves  time  and  money  operating  my  PTO  chopper  and  feeders.” 


NEBRASKA.  Wallace  E.  Rodine,  Gothenburg.  Rodine  feeds 
Herefords  on  his  big  960-acre  farm:  says,  “I  traded  two  compet¬ 
itive  gasoline  tractors  for  my  Case-o-matic  800  Diesel.  Fuel  cost 
now  is  only  44%  of  the  make  I  traded.  The  Case-o-matic  pulls  our 
14-foot  Case  disk  in  sand  without  slippage— we  used  to  often 
get  hopelessly  stuck.  Hauling  3  tons  of  hay,  I  can  start  the  load 
in  8th  gear,  keep  going  over  very  steep  hills  without  shifting.” 


ARIZONA.  J.  E.  Johnson,  Chandler. 
Johnson  is  manager  of  the  200-acre  Salt 
River  Welfare  Dairy  Farm,  main  feed  crop 
— alfalfa.  “Plowing  was  a  new  experience 
with  my  Case-o-matic  Drive  800.  I  was  able 
to  move  faster  and  always  had  plenty  of  ex¬ 
tra  pull-power  for  tough  spots  without 
downshifting." 


S,  Richmond  Hales,  Canyon.  Hales  keeps  120  regis- 
tolsteins  on  his  685-acre  irrigated  farm— raises  wheat, 
otton  and  hay.  "Chiseling  used  to  be  my  toughest  job  till  I 
Case-o-matic  600.  Now  I  never  have  to  downshift,  finish 
tsooner.  I  put  up  1000  tons  of  silage  every  year— and  with 
-matic  Drive  my  chopper  never  plugs." 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  Fred  A.  Wright, 
Autreyville.  Fred  Wright  finds  his  Case- 
o-matic  Drive  400  helps  most  with  plowing 
and  disking  his  175  acres  of  vegetables,  to¬ 
bacco  and  small  grains.  “I  can  use  a  higher 
gear  and  still  have  all  the  power  I  need  for 
the  tough  spots,”  Wright  says,  "and  no 
more  clutch  problems." 


MISSOURI.  Greg  J.  Schipper  &  Son,  O'Fallon.  Plowing 
Mississippi  bottom  gumbo  is  the  hardest  job  on  this  685-acre 
grain  and  livestock  farm.  “My  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  eliminates 
shifting,"  says  Greg  Schipper,  “plows  more  land  per  hour, 
saves  both  my  time  and  fuel.  I  own  two  direct-drive  tractors  but 
my  son  always  grabs  the  Case-o-matic  because  it  handles 
easier,  performs  better.” 


INDIANA.  Harold  Andrews,  Crawfordsville.  This  prosper¬ 
ous  farm  produces  hogs,  beef,  chickens,  corn,  soybeans,  wheat, 
hay.  "The  constant  engine  speed  prevents  overloading,  really 
saves  the  motor.  And  I  like  this  Case-o-matic  600  tractor  to  pick 
corn,”  Andrews  says,  “because  you  can  speed  up  for  light  spots 
without  shifting.  Like  it  for  moving  hog  houses— no  jerking  or 
wheel-spinning." 


KANSAS.  John 
father,  Herman,  feed 
farm.  “Our  fuel  cost 
that  of  our  old  gas 
spots.  Cultivating  m 
easy— at  row  ends  wi 


g,  Elyria.  John  Schrag  and  his 
their  840-acre  wheat  and  livestock 
Case-o-matic  were  less  than  half 
d  we  plowed  right  through  tough 
our  Case-o-matic  800  is  fast  and 
ittle  down." 


DELAWARE.  S.  Ralph  Hill,  Bridgeville,  600  acres  .  .  .  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys  .  .  .  corn,  soybeans,  small  grains  and  hay.  “I  like 
my  Case-o-matic  600  because  of  its  terrific  pull-power  when  the 
chips  are  down.  I  also  like  the  PTO  having  first-call  on  engine 
power.  This  eliminates  shifting  to  neutral,  climbing  off  the  tractor 
to  clear  a  large  wad  of  soybeans  from  the  combine,  climbing 
back  on  the  tractor,  shifting  and  going  on." 


SOUTH  DAKOTA.  Hubert  &  Leon  Stange,  Stratford.  A 

father-and-son  partnership,  the  Stange  farm  is  a  big  1120-acre 
diversified  livestock  and  grain  operation.  “We  pull  a  5-bottom 
plow  and  press  drill  with  packer  combination.  Our  Case-o-matic 
800  pulls  through  the  low  spots  near  a  creek  where  spring  tillage 
of  480  acres  is  impossible  with  other  tractors.  We  also  plow 
down  about  150  acres  of  alfalfa  every  year  and  Case-o-matic 
gives  us  the  pull-power  to  handle  5  bottoms.  For  chopping  and 
windrowing,  the  live  PTO  enables  us  to  slow  down  for  tough 
spots  and  in  heavy  grain,  still  keep  PTO  at  full  speed.” 


WISCONSIN.  Harold  Dobberpuhl,  Cedarburg.  This  dairyman 
milks  purebred  Jerseys.  Crops  on  his  179-acre  farm  include  hay, 
oats,  corn,  sugar  beets,  peas.  "It's  so  easy  to  load  with  my  600 
Case-o-matic.  I  just  touch  the  foot  throttle  and  get  plenty  of  push 
without  any  wheel  slippage.  We  get  a  full  bucket  every  time. 
It's  easier  on  tires,  loader,  and  there’s  no  dry  clutch  to  adjust  or 
wear  out.” 


NEW  YORK.  John  A.  Matochik,  Fort  Edward.  “Gasoline 
costs  have  been  appreciably  lower  with  our  Case-o-matic  400. 
Pulling  a  PTO  chopper  and  wagon,  we’re  using  slightly  more 
than  a  gallon  per  hour.  We  also  get  more  acres  cut  per  day  and 
never  worry  about  plugging  the  chopper  or  overworking  the 
tractor.”  Matochik  operates  a  150-acre  dairy  farm,  plows  right 
through  his  heavy  clay  soil  “where  a  standard  transmission 
tractor  couldn’t  operate." 


OKLAHOMA.  L.  D.  Reeder,  Marlow.  Reeder  owns  2700  acres, 
leases  another  630— feeds  800  hogs,  600  steers  a  year.  “Chopping 
3,000  tons  of  ensilage  last  season,  I  cut  my  cost  at  least  a  third 
using  the  Case-o-matic  tractor  PTO.  My  hired  help  get  more 
plowing  and  disking  done  because  they  don’t  get  ‘tractor  weary’.’’ 


WASHINGTON.  Oral  Brown,  Yakima. 
This  fruit-raiser  finds  all  his  operations 
easier  with  his  Case-o-matic  Drive  400. 
“I'm  saving  money  on  spraying  because 
the  heavy  rig  doesn’t  lug  the  engine  down. 
I  save  disking  time  on  hills  because  of  no 
shifting.” 


FI  nd  out  how  CtsB-a-maHc drive  tractors 
can  increase  your  farming  efficiency 


Convince  yourself  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  w’ll  give  you  more 
work  every  man-hour,  every  gallon  of  fuel.  Hook  onto  a  big  mold- 
board  plow  in  your  toughest  field.  Select  a  higher  range  than  with  a 
com  entional  tractor.  Then  press  down  the  accelerator  and  sink 
those  bottoms  deep.  You’ll  move  forward  smoothly  and  surely— 
no  jerking,  no  nursing  the  clutch.  You’ll  pull  right  through  the 
toug?  spots,  with  no  laboring  engine.  Case-o-matic  Drive  senses  the 
*oad  instantly  and  precisely  .  . .  automatically  increases  pull-power 
UP  to  100%  without  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling! 

T  rive  into  a  cultivator,  inching  the  Case-o-matic  Drive  400,  600, 
0r  8  >0  tractor  into  mounting  position  with  safe,  precise  brake-and- 
4cce  erator  control.  Cultivate  in  direct  drive,  flip  to  torque  converter 
cn-t  e-go  for  close  cultivation  of  delicate  plants  .  .  .  for  safe,  easy 
fow  end  turns. 


Take  your  PTO  baler,  chopper,  combine  or  picker  into  the 
heaviest  crop  you  can  find.  Flip  into  torque  converter  and  slow' 
down.  Your  machine  will  clear  automatically  because  independent 
PTO  is  connected  directly  to  the  engine,  keeps  PTO  rpm  steady 
regardless  of  ground  speed  variations. 

Case-o-matic  Drive  cushions  shock-loads,  adds  years  to  both 
tractor  and  implement  life.  The  hydraulic  clutch  is  self-adjusting, 
ends  excessive  clutch  wear  and  subsequent  replacement.  Tires  last 
longer  because  of  reduced  slippage. 

Add  it  all  up :  more  pullpower  .  .  .  more  flexibility  . .  .  precision 
control  .  .  .  greater  PTO  efficiency  .  .  .  lower  operating  cost  .  .  . 
less  maintenance  .  .  .  unmatched  comfort  and  convenience— and 
you’ll  understand  why  so  many  of  today’s  cost-conscious  farmers 
are  switching  to  efficient  Case-o-matic  Drive. 


Case-o-matic  drive 
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12  DISTINCT  POWER  SIZES 


of  crop  or  ground  speed  variations 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  g; 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-Sf 
tripl-rangeand  shuttle  transmissii 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor; 
4-speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions.  Standard 
4-wheel  row-crop  with  dual  wheels  or 
adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO ;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gaso 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  t 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  st 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  sing 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  a 
complete  hydraulics. 


Harvest  your  soybeans  without  delay,  even  in  soft  fields,  with  sure-footed 
traction  of  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors.  The  7-foot  Case  77  combine  operates 
at  top  efficiency  because  ground  speeds  can  be  reduced  in  heavy  crops  or 
rough  fields  without  slowing  down  threshing  action. 


400  3+Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gasfuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  g 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-si 
dual-range  transmission;  standa 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  i 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle  H 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


Chopping  tall  silage  corn  is  easy  with  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and  new 
Case  212  forage  harvester.  You  roll  right  along  through  the  lighter  stands,  slow 
down  for  heavy  growth  without  reducing  chopping  speed.  Independent  PTO 
maintains  smooth,  steady  rpm,  eliminates  slugging  down. 


900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  oi 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  stan 
4-wheel;  power  steering  and  i 
control  hydraulics;  deluxe  coi 
seat. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
8  working  ranges;  standard  4-wheel, 
row-crop  with  single  or  dual  front 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  s 
horsepower*  engine. Terramatic 
transmission.  Four  gear  ranges 
ward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic  p 
shift.  Dual-control  hydraulics. ' 
bar-dozer  combination  availabls 


Get  your  ear  corn  when  it’s  right  with  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  and 
new  two-row  mounted  Case  425  corn  picker.  You'll  have  the  pull-power 
and  traction  you  need  in  wet  fields.  You  can  slow  to  a  crawl  for  down 
stalks  without  reducing  speed  of  picker  mechanism. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower* 
Case  gasoline  engine  with  3-speed 
transmission.  Available  with  hydrau¬ 
lics,  PTO,  belt  pulley,  toolbar-dozer 
combination,  3-point  hookup  or  Snap- 
lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


Make  a  demonstration  date  today. . . 
Ask  about  the  BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 


1010  100  gross  horsepower*  < 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forwar 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift.  1 
matic  Drive  transmission,  Dual 
trol  hydraulics.  Toolbar-dozer  c< 
nation  available.. 


810  80  gross  horsepower*,  diesel 
engineTerramatic  Drive  transmission. 
Independent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse.  Dual-control  hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer  combination  available. 


Check  below  for  complete  information  and 
colorful  catalogs  on  new  Case-o-matic  Drive 
tractors  and  new  Case  harvesting  machines.  Mail 
to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99F,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


*Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum 
horsepower  (based  on  60°F.  and 
29.92"  Hg.).  Manufacturer’s  rating. 


□  100  h.p.  1010  crawler 

□  Case  77  combine  (7-ft.) 

□  New  Case  800-1000  SP  combines 

□  New  425  mounted  corn  picker 

□  One-row  pull-type  corn  picker 

□  New  212  forage  harvester 

□  Case  moldboard  plows 


□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 

□  3+  plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 

□  6-plow  Case  900 

□  42  h.p.  310  crawler 

□  62  h.p.  610  crawler 

□  80  h.p.  810  crawler 
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keeps  PTO  rpm  constant  regardless 


124 


MODELS 
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Pointers  on 
Operation  and  Care 
of  Grain  Combines 

by  Melvin  E.  Long 


Consult  the  owner’s  manual  for  all  adjustments. 


completely  ripe. 


After  hitching  tractor  to  combine,  be  sure  that  everything  is  out  of  way  before  starting  up. 


,  //> 
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LISTEN  TOR  SLIPPING  CLUTCHES 


Be  on  alert  for  “rattle”  of  any  of  the  slip  clutches. 


If  night-time  moving  is  necessary,  have  lights  to  see  where  you  are  going. 


July  4,  1959 
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What's  the 


CHEAPEST  Silo 
you  can  buy? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  silo 
that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you  is  actually 
the  “cheapest”  silo  you 
can  buy!  A  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  makes 
more  money  for  you  in 
TWO  WAYS: 

1  It  produces  finer,  more 
nutritious  feed  for  your 
herd — and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  system 
that  can  save  you  time, 
labor  and  dollars. 

2  It’s  built  to  last  longer 
— saves  you  repair  and 
maintenance  bills  be¬ 
cause  of  Craine  high- 
quality  concrete  and 
advanced  silo  design. 

GET  THE  FACTS,  mail 
the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  —  see  why  Craine  is 
your  best  concrete  buy! 

YOUR  FARM  DESERVES  A  .  .  . 


r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


*•—  --  OUR  57TH  YEAR 


CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-719 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  I nclude 
dealer’s  name. 


I  Name 


Address 


Raise  Gourds  • . 


mkin^iting/ 

a  WON DERfuT\AO db y 
o*  BUSINErSS...  LEARN 
ABOUT  GOURDcreaFT.' 
IT'<?  a  PROFITABLE: 

Manufacturing 

BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
DHIGI-IT  YOU/ 
COMPLETE  PORTFOLIO 
INSTRUCTIONS  cuvuci 
SEEDS  :  ONE  DOLLAR  • 

0o4fC^U 

P.0.  Box*l86  Co  vino,  Calif. 


Plant 

Now 


IRIS 

From  now  until  Mid-Sept,  is  ideal  for 
planting  Modern  Tall  Bearded  Iris.  You 
will  be  well  rewarded  every  May  and  June 
with  their  most  gorgeous  bloom. 

Write  today  for  our  36  pane,  descriptive  catalog, 
illustrated  in  color.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  IRIS  GARDEN 

Pleasant  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Postpaid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  .  $.65  $1.75  $3.75  $5.50 

Cabbage  . 65  1.70  3.50  4.90 

Cauliflower  . 65  1.75  4.52  7.00 

Pepper  . 75  2.00  4.50  7.50 

Egg  Plant  . 75  2.25  5.00  8.00 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato . 75  1.75  4.50  7.00 

Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts  ..  .60  1.50  3.25  5.00 

Cabbage  $3.00  Tomato  $4.00.  Express  Collect  per  1000 
Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

LOCATED  in  BARNSBORO,  P.  0.  SEWELL.  N.  J. 


Boron,  molybdenum,  iron  . . . 

For  northeast  soils  and  crops. 

Are  Trace  Elements  Needed? 


THE  need  or  not  for  trace  ele¬ 
ments  in  northeast  fields,  gardens 
and  orchards  is  a  controversial 
subject.  Because  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  not  thoroughly  studied 
many  soils,  and  crops’  requirements 
for  them,  it  is  as  inaccurate  to  say 
that  trace  elements  are  needed  as 
it  is  to  say  that  they  are  not.  Only 
slowly  are  researchers  accumulating 
the  data  that  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  both  feasible  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  recent  years, 
we  have  definitely  recognized  the 
value  of,  and  the  need  for,  these 
so-called  trace  elements:  manga¬ 
nese,  boron,  zinc,  copper,  iron  and 
molybdenum.  We  have  also  seen 
the  need  for  the  secondary  nu¬ 
trients,  magnesium,  calcium  and 
sulphur.  The  last  is  regularly  sup¬ 
plied,  however,  as  an  impurity  or 
carrier  of  other  fertilizers  and  in 
sprays. 

The  work  of  Drs.  Firman  E.  Bear 
and  E.  R.  Purvis  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  in  soil  science  and  horticul¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  that  of  private 
specialists  such  as  Dr.  Benjamin 
Wolf,  show  definite  need  for  boron, 
manganese,  iron  and  molybdenum 
under  some  crop  and  soil  conditions. 
Apples  and  peaches  show  response 
to  zinc  treatments.  But  the  need 
for  copper  has  been  demonstrated — 
in  New  Jersey,  at  least — only  for 
some  vegetables  growing  on  muck 
soils. 

Sandy  Soils  May  Be  Deficient 

Shortages  of  trace  elements  seem 
to  develop  mostly  in  sandy  soils 
which  are  low  in  organic  matter 
and  which  tend  to  leach  out  rap¬ 
idly.  But  boron  is  rather  regularly 
inadequate  in  most  northeast  soils; 
cole  crops  such  as  broccoli  and  cauli¬ 
flower  have  high  needs  for  it.  Mo¬ 
lybdenum  is  definitely  required  by 
alfalfa  in  northern  New  Jersey.  A 
shortage  of  iron  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mon  in  apple  orchards,  too;  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  chlorosis  in  Spring.  While 
chelate  sprays  are  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  corrective  measures,  last  year 
a  special  mixture  of  iron  sulfate 
did  a  particularly  good  job  on  De¬ 
licious,  the  variety  showing  most 
susceptibility  to  deficiency. 

Multiple  deficiencies  may  compli¬ 
cate  the  trace  element  problem. 
There  may  be  boron  and  manga¬ 
nese  deficiencies  in  the  same  to¬ 
mato  field,  for  example.  If  man¬ 


ganese  is  applied,  deficiency  symp¬ 
toms  for  it  disappear,  but  the  plant 
still  does  not  grow  and  mature  prop¬ 
erly.  It  does  only  when  boron  is 
applied.  Later  on,  unfortunately,  the 
plant  may  become  short  of  a  third 
trace  element,  perhaps  zinc. 

Premium  Fertilizers  Are  Available 

Many  fertilizer  companies  offer 
mixtures  that  supply  modest  amounts 
of  trace  elements  in  addition  to 
major  nutrients.  These  mixtures  are 
referred  to  as  “premium  grades.” 
The  grower  pays  $5.00  to  $10  more 
per  ton  as  insurance  against  trace 
element  deficiency.  The  extra  cost 
does  not  amount  to  much  when 
compared  to  the  overall  costs  of 
growing  the  crop. 

But  unlike  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  the  major  elements, 


which  can  usually  be  applied  in 
excess  without  severe  injury  to 
crops,  trace  elements  can  be  safely 
applied  only  within  narrow  ranges 
for  particular  crops,  the  soils  and 
rainfall.  While  the  amounts  of  trace 
elements  in  premium  fertilizers  are 
carefully  regulated  to  prevent  over¬ 
dosage,  sometimes  they  are  too  mi¬ 
nute  to  make  any  difference  in  crop 
performance.  Rulings  for  inclusion 
of  trace  elements  in  fertilizer  mixes 
are  not  specific  enough. 

Toxicity  Danger  at  Low  pH 

Danger  of  toxicity  from  trace  ele¬ 
ments  is  greatest  when  the  soil  pH 
is  quite  low,  i.e.,  4  or  4.5.  Generally, 
the  pH  of  the  soil  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  6.0  or  higher. 

It  is  generally  safe,  however,  even 
on  light  soils  very  low  in  organic 
matter,  to  use  the  following  amounts 
of  soluble  trace  elements  per  acre: 


five  pounds  each  of  copper  and 
borax,  10  pounds  each  of  manganese 
sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate;  15  to 
20  pounds  of  iron  sulphate,  and  one- 
half  to  one  pound  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  molybdate.  For  white 
potatoes,  blueberries,  cranberries 
and  the  many  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
green  ornamentals  which  require 
acid  soil,  perhaps  half  these  quan¬ 
tities  should  be  used. 

While  magnesium  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  trace  element,  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  it  in  recent 
years.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
pH  by  liming,  high  magnesium  dol¬ 
omite  lime  is  recommended  as  an 
inexpensive  and  effective  source. 

Environmental  conditions,  princi¬ 
pally  temperature,  rainfall  and  light, 
seem  to  govern  the  natural  avail¬ 
ability  of  trace  elements  in  the  soil. 
In  moderate  drought,  deficiencies 
may  seem  very  pronounced.  In  se¬ 
vere  droughts  like  we  had  in  1955 
and  1957,  water  may  be  so  short 
that  the  trace  mineral  deficiency  is 
obscured.  In  the  cold  soils  of  Spring, 
too,  roots  may  have  especial  dif¬ 
ficulty  securing  adequate  quanti¬ 
ties  of  some  trace  elements. 

Fritted  Trace  Elements 

In  1956,  we  tested  a  slowly  soluble 
form  of  trace  elements  called  FTE, 
for  “fritted  trace  elements.”  Twen¬ 
ty  tons  of  3-9-12  and  a  5-10-10  were 


tested  with  and  without  it  on  vege¬ 
table  and  ornamental  crops.  Some 
marked  differences  in  favor  of  the 
trace  elements  appeared.  Yields  of 
sweet  potatoes  were  increased  as 
much  as  58  bushels  an  acre.  Shape 
and  quality  were  also  better. 

Not  all  crops — actually  only  a 
few — showed  yield  increases,  how¬ 
ever.  Yet  numerous  plots  showed 
improvement  in  leaf  color,  leaf  size 
and  amount  of  vegetative  growth, 
particularly  in  July  and  August. 

Norman  F.  Childers 


Dean  D.  H.  Sieling  Resigns 

Dr.  Dale  H.  Sieling  has  resigned 
as  dean  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Agriculture  to  become  scientific 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Research  and  Engineering 
Command  at  Natick,  Mass. 


The  yield  of  sweet  potatoes  from  the  rows  at  left  treated  with  trace  elements 
on  M.  DeMarco’s  farm  near  Hammonton,  N.J.,  was  58  bushels  more  per  acre 
than  from  the  untreated  rows  on  right. 


MATH  I E SON 

★  A  PROFIT  MAKER  "ALL- SEASONS" 

★  QUICK  ACTING  LONG  LASTING 


45%  NITROGEN 


★  RESISTS  LEACHING 

6885 


See  your  Mathieson  Dealer 

OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
32  SOUTH  STREET  •  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Crop  Report 

Migrant  labor  camps,  the  bane  of 
social  and  religious  groups,  may  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  few  years  in  Niagara 
County.  John  Hall  of  the  Niagara 
Producers  and  Processors  Labor 
Assn,  says  that  39  of  42  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  in  the  Lockport 
area  have  erected  adequate  housing 
on  their  own  properties.  Bids  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  sell  the  association’s 
barracks  in  Newfane.  But  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  still  operate  100-man 
camp  in  Youngstown.  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty’s  migrant  season  lasts  from  Au¬ 
gust  through  October;  workers  pick 
fruit  and  tomatoes. 


prunes  vines,  cuts  and  burns  brush, 
drives  posts  and  tightens  wires.  In 
Spring,  the  vineyards  are  plowed; 
hoeing  around  the  roots  Heath  does 
by  hand.  The  vineyards  are  then 
dragged,  plowed  and  sprayed  twice. 
After  blossoms  appear,  he  leaves 
the  vineyard  alone. 

When  harvest  comes,  the  vineyards 
swarm  with  pickers  for  10  to  14  days. 
Most  of  the  growers’  wives  work  in 
the  vineyards,  too.  Heath  and  the 
other  growers  hire  local  adults, 
Italian  people  mostly.  “You  can’t  de¬ 
pend  on  teen-agers  today,”  he  ob¬ 
serves.  Once  the  grapes  are  har¬ 
vested,  processors  purchase  them. 
Some  of  these  firms  provide  truck¬ 
ing  service  and  even  the  boxes. 

Heath  has  been  expanding  his  20- 
acre  vineyard  the  past  few  years.  He 
is  not  the  only  one;  his  neighbors  on 
Skyline  Road  are  increasing  their 
acreage,  too.  R.  Zagoren 


Farm  Bureau  in  Conn. 
Approves  Higher  Dues 

The  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau 
Assn,  has  voted  to  expand  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  members,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  dues.  Voting  dele¬ 
gates  at  a  special  meeting,  climaxing 
a  year’s  discussion  of  the  proposed 
expansion,  favored  both  propositions 
by  a  69-16  margin.  The  expansion 
will  probably  go  into  effect  early 
next  year. 

When  expansion  was  first  discussed 
a  year  ago,  the  proposal  was  that 
the  Bureau’s  full-time  staff  be  in¬ 
creased  to  four  men.  The  newly 
adopted  proposal  will  provide  for 
two  men — an  addition  of  one  to  the 
present  staff.  Duties  will  be  split, 
with  one  man  in  charge  of  office 
operations,  press  relations,  informa¬ 
tion  to  members,  legislation,  and 


probably  research;  the  other  will  be 
a  field  man,  with  the  major  respon¬ 
sibility  of  serving  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  organization,  administration 
and  leadership  training.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  State  Farm  Bureau  Secretary 
George  W.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Walling¬ 
ford,  handles  all  these  jobs  except 
legislation. 

The  dues  proposal,  as  adopted, 
will  mean  that  each  member  will  be 
assessed  $16  for  the  support  of  the 
state  organization.  It  is  expected 
that  most  counties  will  adopt  a  dues 
structure  of  $8.00  for  the  county, 
$16  to  the  state  organization,  and 
the  mandatory  $1.00  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation — a  to¬ 
tal  of  $25  per  year.  To  date,  the  usual 
dues  structure  in  the  counties  has 
been  $5.00  to  the  county  organiza¬ 
tion,  $4.00  to  the  state,  and  $1.00 
to  the  AFBF. 

H.  K.  Street 


Growers  in  Brant  and  North  Col¬ 
lins,  heart  of  the  Erie  County  straw¬ 
berry  region,  are  placing  extra  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  fresh  sales.  Herman 
J.  Ciminesi  said  that,  barring  further 
cold  weather,  prospects  were  excel¬ 
lent  for  a  bumper  crop.  “It  remains 
for  us  growers  on  1,500  acres  of  land 
to  harvest  and  market  the  berries 
successfully,”  he  observed.  They  are 
making  a  plea  to  housewives  to  wait 
for  the  local  strawberry  season  so  as 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  offsetting 
competition  of  out-of-state  growers. 
“It  has  been  proven  time  and  again, 
that  New  York  State  strawberries 
are  unexcelled  in  flavor,”  Ciminesi 
declares. 


New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Co-op.  has  approved  tomato  con¬ 
tracts  with  Hunt  Foods,  E.  Pem¬ 
broke  Canning  Co.,  College  Inn, 
Haxton  Foods  and  Lustig  Food  Corp. 
The  prices  are  $37.50  for  No.  l’s  and 
$25.50  for  No.  2’s,  both  the  same  as 
a  year  ago;  1958’s  $1.50  trucking  al¬ 
lowance  has  been  cut  50  cents.  The 
Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Brockport,  also 
has  agreed  to  hold  to  the  ’58  price. 
The  National  Grape  Co-op.  of 
Westfield  also  announced  that  it  will 
pay  the  same  as  last  year,  $41  and 
$25.  Most  1959  tomato  contracts  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  California  are  paying 
$1.00 — $1.50  less  than  last  year. 

R.  Dyment 


Vineyards  Are  Growing 
in  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  Finger  Lakes  region  of  New 
York  is  especially  suited  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  grapes.  Temperatures  are 
quite  steady,  and  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  killing  frost  during  the 
growing  season.  Grape  juices,  jellies, 
jams  and  wines,  especially  cham¬ 
pagne,  are  the  end-products  of  its 
flourishing  vineyards. 

George  Heath  of  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
County,  is  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  successful  growers.  He 
produces  grapes  on  the  farm  where 
his  father  did  many  years  before. 
The  crops  are  mostly  black  Concord 
and  green  Niagara,  with  some  red 
Delawares  and  Catawbas,  too. 

Heath  purchases  two-year-old  nur¬ 
sery-grown  roots.  Three  years  after 
setting  out,  they  bear  the  first  crop. 
Generally,  however,  it  takes  five 
years  for  the  roots  to  produce  a  full 
crop. 

Raising  good  quality  grapes  “de¬ 
pends  on  fertilizer  and  cultivation,” 
according  to  Heath.  He  spreads  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  Fall.  In  Winter,  he 


season  get  -kp  Vegetable  t/ie/ck 


knock  out  loopers 

and  cabbageworms 


This  season,  stay  on  top  of  foliage  insect  control 
with  modem  endrin  insecticide.  Endrin  knocks 
out  loopers,  cabbageworms,  diamond-back  moth 
larvae  and  other  caterpillars. 

Endrin  is  long-lasting.  Many  days  after  ap¬ 
plication  you  can  count  on  effective  control. 
And  it  works  fast— destroys  foliage  insects  with¬ 
in  hours  after  application. 


Endrin  is  available  as  a  dust  or  emulsible  con¬ 
centrate.  Choose  the  formulation  that  best  suits 
your  needs.  No  matter  how  you  use  it,  endrin 
gives  you  dependable  protection. 

Stay  on  top  of  foliage  insect  control  this 
season.  Use  endrin.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  insecticide 
dealer.  Order  your  supply  today. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


July  4,  1959 
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You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilia  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilia  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilia 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilia  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilia  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-719,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


feather 


Get  top  dividends  with  maximum 
safety  in  insured  savings  assns.  Your 
money  insured  by  U.  S.  Govt,  agency. 
Our  services  free. 


Send  for  FREE  report. 


B.  C.  MORTON  &  CO. 


I  131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS.  } 
1  OFFICES  ALSO  IN  New  York,  Buffalo,  ! 

Syracuse  &  Pittsburgh 

■ 

J  NAME -  , 

I 

I  ADDRESS - .  J 

« 

j|  CITY. _  STATE  -  j 

OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
L-------  RNY-3  -  —  • 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill.^-Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot _ Widths  Available — 100  Un.  Ft,  Rolls 

2  Gauge  (.002) . 10  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2tf  Sq.  Ft.  f  3',  6',  10;  12,'  14,'  16^  . 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3<t  Sq.  Ft,  (  20)  24',  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gouge  (.008) . H  Sq.  Ft.  |  12;  16,'  20-&  24  ft.  widths 
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VAPOR 

BARRIER 

OVER  BLDG. 
MATLS. 

BLDG. 

INSULATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  lhr„  Imp'ement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3/4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 
Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 


Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee, 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


Free  to  WRITERS 


seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity. and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  &' BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36" — 40  feet  in  rolls  100'  — 1000' 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  prices.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PLASTICOVER  72  Commerce  St. Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Irrigation  of  the  Vegetables 


For  both  the  home  and  the  commercial  garden, 
it  improves  the  crops  every  year. 


A  good  crop  of  vegetables  needs  lots  of  water.  Under  irrigation,  these  tomatoes 
produced  an  excellent  crop  for  Walter  Henry  and  Sons,  Eden,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


FOR  growers  of  high-value  veg¬ 
etables,  irrigation  reduces  the 
gamble  of  production.  With  land 
and  all  other  costs  so  much  on  the 
increase,  neither  the  home  gardener 
nor  the  commercial  grower  can  to¬ 
day  afford  not  to  supply  extra  water 
when  necessary.  The  question  is  not 
now  “Shall  I  irrigate?”,  but  rather 
“How — and  when — shall  I  irrigate?” 

Irrigation  will  improve  both  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  any  crop  in  dry 
years  and  it  will  improve  shallow- 
rooted  crops  in  most  parts  of  the 
Northeast  every  year.  It  will  save 
newly  set  plants,  and  it  will  prevent 
losses  from  delayed  maturity,  too. 
Frost  damage  to  low-growing  crops 
in  late  Spring  and  early  Fall  can 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  by  irriga¬ 
tion.  Fertilizer  can  be  distributed 
to  crops  in  irrigation  water  during 
the  growing  season  without  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  plant  tops  or  roots. 

Production  Management 

But  while  making  better  manage¬ 
ment  possible,  irrigation  systems 
also  increase  a  farm’s  problems. 
Adding  irrigation  is  like  increasing 
the  size  of  the  farm.  Improving 
crop  production,  it  nevertheless  in¬ 
creases  the  need  for  labor  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  for  careful  planning. 

No  one  irrigation  system  will  fit 
every  farm;  there  is  not  universal 
applicability  to  them.  And  no  one 
set  of  yield  and  profit  advantages 
derives  from  irrigation  for  every 
crop  and  farm.  It  is  for  high  value, 
shallow  rooted  crops  growing  in 
sandy  soils  with  low  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  in  the  rooting  zone  that 
irrigation  is  likely  to  pay  best.  Local 
rainfall  records  are  useful  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision  as  to  whether  irriga¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  to  pay.  Rec¬ 
ords  covering  a  period  of  50  years 
or  more  are  most  helpful. 

When  to  Irrigate 

If  temperature,  humidity,  wind 
and  sunshine  are  seasonally  normal, 
a  vigorously  growing  crop  that  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  ground  will  use 
an  inch  of  water  in  from  three  to 
six  days.  Experimental  work  indi¬ 
cates  that  yields  of  many  crops  will 
go  down  if  available  soil  moisture 
drops  below  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

The  water  holding  capacity  of 
most  soils  used  for  vegetables  varies 
from  one  to  two  inches  for  each 
foot  of  topsoil.  Under  some  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  irrigation  must  be 
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frequent.  The  system  must  often  be 
started  long  before  available  soil 
moisture  drops  to  50  per  cent,  or 
some  sections  will  get  much  too 
dry  before  they  can  be  watered. 

How  Much  Water  to  Apply? 

It  takes  an  hour  or  two  of  hard 
work  to  move  an  acre  of  irrigation 
piping.  So  it  is  desirable  to  put  on 
a  lot  of  water  at  one  setting.  But 
it  is  folly  to  apply  more  than  the 
soil  will  hold  in  its  rooting  zone. 
Radishes  may  have  a  root  system 
only  six  inches  deep  on  a  sandy 
loam  soil  whose  water  capacity 
might  be  only  one  inch  per  foot.  If 
there  were  50  per  cent  of  available 
moisture  remaining  in  the  soil,  only 
a  one-quarter  inch  of  water  need 
be  applied.  More  would  not  only 
be  wasted,  but  it  would  leach  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements  too  deep  for  the 
radish  roots  to  reach. 

At  the  other  extreme,  tomatoes 
with  a  root  system  three  feet  deep 


“No  other  food  —  not  even  milk 
and  eggs  —  has  a  favorable  publicity 
background  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
honey,”  says  Gerald  E.  Ziph  of  the 
N.J.  Department  of  Agriculture.  For 
instance,  “My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  for 
it  is  good”  is  advice  just  as  sensible 
for  the  modem  mother  to  give  junior 
as  it  was  when  wise  old  Solomon 
uttered  it  (Proverbs  24:13).  All  great 
religious  books  —  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud 
and  the  Koran  —  extol  the  virtues  of 
honey.  Mohammed  wrote  in  the 
Koran  that  “honey  is  a  remedy  for 
all  disease.”  That’s  an  overstatement 
in  the  light  of  modern  medical 
knowledge,  but  it  does  prove  the 
esteem  in  which  honey  is  held.  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  was 
a  honey  enthusiast.  And  the  vessel 
on  the  tip  of  the  staff  of  Aesculapius, 
Roman  god  of  healing,  is  a  cup  of 
honey. 

The  Sugars  Are  Predigested 

Many  pediatricians  favor  honey  for 
infant  feeding.  Specialists  in  treating 
alcoholism  well  know  that  “honey  for 
hangovers”  is  a  worth-while  morn¬ 
ing-after  remedy.  And,  guess  what’s 
in  that  bottle  in  the  champion’s  cor¬ 
ner  at  prize  fights  —  the  one  the 


might  be  growing  on  a  heavy  soil 
holding  two  inches  of  water  per 
foot.  If  there  were  50  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  moisture  at  the  start,  then  three 
inches  of  water  should  be  applied 
at  one  time. 

How  Fast  Shall  I  Irrigate? 

The  slowest  rate  of  irrigation  is 
usually  the  best.  Large  drops  and 
heavy  rates  pack  the  soil  so  much 
that  the  next  application,  or  rain, 
infiltrates  more  slowly.  Traffic  over 
the  soil,  i.e.,  most  cultural  practices, 
reduce  the  rate  of  infiltration,  too. 
By  the  end  of  the  growing  season, 
most  soils  absorb  water  much  more 
slowly  than  at  the  start.  Even  foot 
traffic  in  the  home  garden  may  seri¬ 
ously  compact  the  soil;  it  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Organic  litter  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  always  hastens  water  ab¬ 
sorption.  Organic  matter  in  the  soil 
improves  soil  structure  and  hastens 
infiltration  also.  But  compaction 
from  excessive  fitting  and  cultivation, 
from  rapid  irrigation  and  severe 
thundershowers  reduces  infiltration 
more  than  any  beneficial  practice 
can  increase  them. 

Evaporation  losses  from  slow  ir¬ 
rigation  are  negligible.  Only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  water  applied 
evaporates  even  when  the  sprinkling 
rates  are  one-quarter  inch  per  hour 
or  less.  Water  losses  from  transpira¬ 
tion  by  the  crop  are  practically 
eliminated  by  slow  continuing  ir¬ 
rigation.  Small  droplets  and  slow 
rates  should  be  engineered  into  any 
system  to  be  used  in  the  “humid” 
Northeast. 

Surveys  indicate  that  it  costs 
growers  from  about  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  to  develop  a  source  of  irriga¬ 
tion  water  and  then  purchase  and 
install  equipment.  Sprinkler  systems 
must  be  designed  specifically  for 
each  location,  however,  so  costs  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  until  the  complete 
system  has  been  designed.  It  is 
often  best  to  obtain  bids  on  a  com¬ 
plete  irrigation  system  and  then 
assign  the  entire  project  to  a  single 
bidder. 

A.  J.  Pratt 


champ  nips  on  between  rounds?  Some 
kind  of  stimulant?  Honey  and  water! 
The  sugars  in  honey  are  predigested, 
and  quickly  enter  the  bloodstream. 

Honey  is  a  secret  ingredient  on 
many  great  football  teams’  training 
table  menus.  High  altitude  climbers, 
like  Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  who  con¬ 
quered  Everest,  and  deep  sea  divers, 
too,  find  honey  as  indispensable  as 
the  oxygen  tanks  which  are  essential 
to  both  of  these  fatiguing  activities. 

Good  Marketing  Opportunities  Exist 

Beekeepers  in  New  Jersey  are 
mainly  hobbyists  with  a  relatively 
small  production  of  honey.  Signif¬ 
icant  marketing  opportunities  are 
offered  by  the  large  number  of 
persons  with  old  country  back¬ 
grounds  in  the  populations  of  nearby 
metropolitan  areas,  Zich  suggests; 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  honey  seems 
to  be  especially  strong  among  per¬ 
sons  of  foreign  extraction.  Zich 
encourages  the  planting  of  honey¬ 
bearing  plants  and  shrubs  so  that 
sufficient  pasture  for  more  bees  may 
be  provided.  The  i-esultant  increase 
in  honey  flow  would  create  a  larger 
volume  of  production  to  justify  and 
support  advertising  to  expand  the 
honey  market. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Virtues  of  Honey 


IS  THE  MAIL  IN? 


Here  is  the  device  that  answers  the 
question  on  the  lips  of  every  rural  mail¬ 
box  owner:  “Has  the  mail  arrived?” 

MAIL  CALL’S  spring-operated  flag 
flips  up  the  minute  the  postman  opens 
the  mailbox  door  to  deposit  your  mail. 
The  signal  remains  up,  visible  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  yards,  until  you  set  it  in 
“down”  position  again  when  you  pick 
up  your  mail. 

Easy  to  install,  it  puts  an  end  to  end¬ 
less  trips  to  the  mailbox — the  answer  to 
the  countryman’s  dream.  Useful,  un¬ 
usual  gift  for  YOU  or  someone  else! 
Send  check  or  money  order  for  your 
MAIL  CALL  today! 

ONLY . $1.98 

Add  251  for  postage. 

Send  check,  money  order,  with  order. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

“MAIL  CALL” 

P.  0.  Box  106  Vineland,  N.  j. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to  ready- 
to-lay.  All  from  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America 
—  250  to  300  yearly 
egg  production;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc, 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


13  Piece 


TOOL 


Complete  from  3/s" — lVs"  Box  Wrench  V2" 
— %"  open  end.  New  Gov't  Surplus  sets  in 
tool  roll.  List  $34.50  .  .  .  Sale  price  $18.50. 
Add  75d  for  postage,  cash  or  check  with  order. 

MONTAGUE  SUPPLY  i jmis  N.  y. 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link  Cross 
or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for 
further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone  126-R-ll. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA. 


—  ROCKS,  H  AMPSH  IRES,  AUSTRAWHITES  — 
LEGHORNS,  $6.99;  PULLETS,  $13.99 
HEAVIES,  $4.99;  SURPLUS,  $1.49 
—  CATALOG  — 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Nutrition, 

W.  R.  Ewing . ..$12.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  &  Marsden .  7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

July  4,  1959 


"Egg  Obstacles 
Are  Surmountable" 


Low  egg  prices  proved  no  deter¬ 
rent  to  attendance  at  University  of 
Massachusetts’  annual  Poultry  Day 
in  Amherst  last  month.  Some  200 
poultrymen  attended. 

In  welcoming  the  group,  Lloyd 
Davis  of  the  University  traced  devel¬ 
opment  of  poultry  farming  from  its 
backyard  beginnings  to  its  present 
status  as  big  business.  Edward  Karp- 
off  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  declared  that  the  obstacles 
facing  New  England  egg  producers 
are  not  insurmountable.  But  he  em¬ 
phasized  that  investors  in  the  indus¬ 
try  should  take  a  realistic  view  of 
the  problems.  Planning  must  be 
done,  he  warned,  not  on  the  basis  of 
past  prices,  but  on  future  estimates. 

W.  C.  Skoglund  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  reported  that 
further  research  is  still  needed  to 
determine  the  practical  value  of 
Stimu-lighting  on  layers.  Warren 
Wahl  predicted  that  mechanical  egg 
collectors  will  definitely  be  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  future  commercial  egg 
farm. 

T.  W.  Fox  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  urged  caution  on 
crowding  the  layers.  While  it  can 
theoretically  be  done,  he  thought, 
unknown  factors  apparently  limit  its 
success.  Herbert  Hutchings  Jr.  of 
Wirthmore  Research  Farm  favored 
slat  floors  for  increasing  poultry 
plant  capacity. 

J.  W.  Zahradnik  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  described  a  scrub¬ 
ber  device  which  decreases  ammonia 
and  dust  in  the  air  of  poultry  houses. 
This  has  promise  for  improving  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  via  pressure 
systems,  he  said. 

Robert  M.  Grover 


Isolate  Broody  Hens 

Broody  hens  may  be  almost  absent 
in  a  flock  one  year,  but  may  be  so 
prevalent  the  next  that  a  poultryman 
cannot  find  space  to  isolate  them. 
The  explanation  is  inheritance: 
broodiness  arises  only  when  two 
different  sets  of  genes  are  united  in 
a  bird’s  breeding. 

One  strain  or  breed  may  be  non¬ 
broody;  it  has  only  one  set  of  the 
genes.  Another  strain  may  be  non¬ 
broody,  too;  it  has  the  other  set.  But 
if  these  two  strains  are  crossed,  the 
two  sets  of  genes  come  together. 
They  are  transmitted  via  each  egg, 
and  broodiness  appears  in  the  off¬ 
spring. 

A  poultry  breeder  has  a  real  job 


POULTRY 


on  his  hands  to  separate  these  genes 
once  they  get  together.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  wants  to  rid  the  broodiness 
trait. 

Meantime,  the  practical  poultry- 
man  who  buys  the  chicks  will  soon 
have  some  broody  hens.  All  he  can 
do  is  break  them  up  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Birds  should  be  removed 
from  the  nests  just  a  soon  as  they 
show  any  signs  of  going  broody.  Do 
not  wait.  The  longer  you  let  them 
set,  the  longer  it  takes  to  bring  them 
back  to  lay  again. 

Place  the  broody  birds  in  a  wire- 
bottomed  cage,  and  give  them  plenty 
of  laying  mash  and  water.  They 
should  be  back  into  production  in 
less  than  a  week. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Get-Together  at 
Cornell  July  7-8 

New  York’s  annual  Poultry  men’s 
Get-Together  at  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca  will  be  held  July  7  and  8. 
The  theme  is  “We  Can  Compete.” 

The  Tuesday  program  will  open 
with  a  panel  discussion  on  housing 
and  management.  Professors  Marble, 
Hollis,  Hill  and  Ostrander  will  deal 
with  started  pullets,  lighting  and  re¬ 
stricted  feeding.  There  will  be  this 
panel  on  broiler  production,  too: 
David  Ross  of  Westfield,  Herman 
Canter  of  Woodridge,  David  Chuck- 
row  of  Troy,  and  W.  Johnson,  Nar- 
rowsburg. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Bruckner  will  develop  the  theme 
topic,  and  Ralph  Baker  of  Penn 
State  University  will  describe  inte¬ 
grated  poultry  production  through¬ 
out  America.  USDA’s  R.  C.  Larkin 
is  scheduled  to  tell  what  marketing 
agreements  can  do  for  poultrymen 
and  also  “what’s  new”  in  broiler 
contracts. 

The  program  for  July  8  is  entirely 
on  poultry  health.  Epidemic  tremors, 
synovitis  and  respiratory  disease  are 
the  topics. 

Malathion  vs. 

Poultry  Pests 

As  both  a  spray  and  a  dust,  ma¬ 
lathion  is  being  recommended  this 
year  to  control  poultry  parasites.  Ten 
tablespoons  of  the  55-per-cent  wet- 
table  powder  in  a  gallon  of  water 
When  sprayed  on  roosts,  nests  and 
litter  are  said  to  keep  lice,  red  mites 
and  northern  fowl  mites  under  con¬ 
trol.  Four-per-cent  malathion  dust 
is  also  effective  in  keeping  the  mites 
under  control. 


This  simple  12xl20-foot  structure  increases  the  egg-production  capacity  of 
Herbert  Thomas,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  in  Summer.  It  is  of  wood,  woven  wire  and 
sheet  metal.  Lynnwood,  Cynthia  and  Laurie  Thomas  help  with  the  farm  chores. 


FOR  AN  ECONOMICAL, 
LEAKPROOF  ROOF- 


H0MAS0TE 
48"  ROOFING 


—the  only  weatherproof,  insulating 
roofing  material  on  the  market! 


For  a  permanent  AS  SIMPLE 
roof —with  lowest  AS  . . . 

materials  cost 
—combine  8'  x  12' 

Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  x  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 

(Other  dimensions  » 
may  be  used.)  ** 

Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

Reduces 
temperature 
10-15°  in  Summer; 
gives  maximum 
protection 
in  Winter. 

Mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  G-31 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Homasote  “48“  Roofing  Q  Farm  Board 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 

for  which  I  enclose  10£ 


Name . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  . .  .State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street, 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


NEW! 

Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 


“Copyright— 1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW 


for  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


r GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

I  Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange  family 
j  of  products  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
j  Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 

j  Name . . . 

1  Address . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 
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Silver  Lining 

Like  half  our  population  last  Win¬ 
ter,  I  was  downed  by  the  flu.  My 
14-year-old  son  carried  on  nobly  by 
himself  for  several  days:  scouting 
had  taught  him  to  be  a  pretty  fair 
cook.  I  have  no  doubt  he  enjoyed  his 
own  meals,  at  least  for  a  while.  I, 
however,  had  no  interest  in  food  and 
was  satisfied  with  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
bowl  of  broth  when  he  brought  it. 

One  evening  he  finally  announced: 
“You  simply  have  to  start  eating 
something,  or  you’ll  never  get  well.” 
This  was  followed  by  much  kitchen 
activity  which  I  could  plainly  hear 
from  my  bed.  At  long  length  he 
brought  me  a  tray  with  a  dish  of 
chicken  chop  suey  and  fluffy  rice.  It 
did  taste  good  and  he  beamed  while 
I  ate.  That  finished,  he  said:  “I  have 
something  else  for  you  too.” 

He  depai'ted  but  soon  returned 
holding  a  cake  on  high,  complete 
with  a  crown  of  candles.  No,  it 
wasn’t  my  birthday. 

The  final  touch  was  the  icing.  Not 
only  was  the  whole  cake  thickly 
frosted  in  white,  but  across  the  top, 
evidently  dribbled  laboriously  from 
the  tip  of  a  spoon,  in  rather  bilious 
green,  was  printed:  “GET  WELL 
MOM.” 

The  next  morning  I  got  up. 

Elizabeth  B.  Godard 


It  seems  to  us  that  robins  were 
never  so  numerous  as  this  year.  They 
left  few  cherries  that  ripened,  and 
would  have  had  even  a  greater' feast 
had  the  starlings  and  the  grackles 
not  come  for  their  greedier  share. 


When  grass  turns  brown  in  May 
it  means  there  was  hot  dry  weather. 
Early  June  brought  downpours  and 
green  grass  again. 


Tulip  on  the  Table! 


5764.  Here’s  a  graceful  table  topping  to 
crochet  in  radiant  white  or  cream  color.  Use 
in  the  hall  or  dining  room.  Crochet  directions 
for  18-inch  doily;  stitch  illustrations. 

To  order,  send  25  cents  in  coins  to:  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.Y. 

For  first  class  mailing  add  10  cents  for 
each  pattern.  Print  name,  address  with  zone 
and  pattern  number. 

Have  you  ordered  the  1959  NEEDLEWORK 
ALBUM?  Fifty-six  pages  of  pretty  designs; 
plus  free  patterns  for  crochet  and  knit  items; 
25  cents  a  copy! 


Turkey  Pie-in-a-Pot 


There  is  a  country  dish  called 
Boiled  Dutch  Potpie  with  Turkey. 
But  if  you  want  to  know  what  it  is 
called  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  this  is 
the  way  it  looks  on  paper:  “gekocht 
Deitsch  Bottboi  mitt  Welsch- 
haahne”.  That  last  compound  word 
means  “turkey”,  and  sounds  as  if  it 
means  “Welch-hen.”  We  shall  leave 
it  to  our  Lancaster  friends  to  tell  us 
if  our  guess  is  wrong. 

In  any  event,  this  is  something 
good  to  eat.  Cut  the  amount  of  tur¬ 
key  needed  for  a  meal  into  serving 
pieces,  or  into  bite-size  pieces,  and 
stew  until  tender.  Add  to  the  above 
(turkey  and  broth)  one  thinly  sliced 
onion,  four  medium-sized  raw  pota¬ 
toes  in  thin  slices;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  a  little  parsley.  I  add  a 
dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce;  op¬ 
tional.  Bring  all  to  a  brisk  boil,  add¬ 
ing  more  water  or  stock  to  have  con¬ 
tents  covered. 

Before  the  above  is  done,  prepare 


the  “pie”  part  which  is  a  dough  cut 
into  bite-size  squares,  and  dropped 
into  the  pot  of  turkey,  etc. 

Following  is  recipe  for  the  dough 
squares  for  this  pie-in-a-pot:  Use  1 
egg,  lightly  beaten;  %  cup  of  cold 
water;  2  tablespoons  of  lard  (or 
other  shortening)  ;  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  2  cups  of 
sifted  flour. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  work 
the  lard  in.  Add  water  and  egg, 
beaten.  Roll  dough  out  very  thin 
onto  floured  board.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  dough  into  2-inch  squares. 

Drop,  one  by  one,  half  of  these 
squares  into  the  turkey  mixture  in 
the  pot,  after  you  have  brought  it  to 
the  brisk  boil,  mentioned  above. 
They  should  cover  the  broth’s  sur¬ 
face.  Stir  with  a  spoon  to  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  before  adding  the  rest  of  the 
squares.  Stir  again.  Cover  the  pot 
and  simmer  for  20  minutes. 

Dorothy  Bruce 


Yellow  Cinquefoil 

On  sunny  slopes  of  pasture  land  I  find  the  yellow  cinquefoil; 

It  flourishes  between  the  stones  in  scanty  and  in  barren  soil. 

I  like  this  sturdy  little  flower,  it  paints  a  lesson  good  to  know: 

It  blooms  the  very  best  it  can  where  God  has  given  it  to  grow. 

— Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Upjohn's  Meat  Loaf 


My  friend  Upjohn  and  his  sister, 
Abisha,  have  their  home  in  Wood¬ 
chuck  Hollow,  their  ancestral  farm. 
Upjohn  never  married;  he  says  he 
stayed  single  to  preserve  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  most  of  us  feel  Abisha 
has  him  pretty  well  housebroken. 
Abisha,  for  instance,  won’t  let  Up¬ 
john  use  dark  dish  towels.  (I  use 
dark  blue  or  heavily  flowered  reds, 
blues  and  grays.) 

However,  Abisha  lets  her  brother 
do  a  little  cooking  as  a  hobby  and 
that  is  one  reason  I  like  to  go  to 
Woodchuck  Hollow,  and  talk  with 
him  about  it.  He  has  the  right  idea; 
he  keeps  experimenting  with  a  good 
recipe  until  he  gets  it  just  to  his 
taste.  One  of  these  good  dishes  is  his 
Meat  Loaf. 

There  is  something  tangy  about  a 


hot,  flavorful  meat  loaf  that  touches 
the  spot  with  most  of  us.  Try  it  first 
as  Upjohn  does  it,  and  then  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  amounts  of  mustard, 
parsley  and  thyme  to  suit  your  own 
likes. 

Use  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
ground  chuck  or  bottom  of  the 
round,  %  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
beaten  egg,  a  small  can  of  evaporated 
milk,  IV4  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon 
pepper,  %  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  Vz 
cup  green  peppers  chopped  fine,  V3 
cup  of  onion  chopped  fine,  V4  tea¬ 
spoon  parsley  flakes,  %  teaspoon 
thyme. 

Mix  all  ingredients  thoroughly  in 
a  large  bowl.  Bake  in  a  well-greased 
8x4x2  inch  pan  at  350  degrees  F. 
for  about  45  minutes. 

H.  S.  Pearson 


Master  Lame  Robin 

During  May  and  June  we  have 
become  closely  acquainted  with  a 
robin  who  seems  as  contented,  as  we 
are  to  have  him,  hop  about  at  our 
feet  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees. 
There  is  one  natural  reason:  this 
robin  has  one  leg  that  is  not  straight. 
Therefore  he  is  slower  than  his  own 
kind,  and  keeps  to  the  ground  most 
of  the  time  for  one  wing  also  is  not 
strong.  Oddly  enough  the  dogs,  Gin¬ 
ger  and  Laddie,  do  not  pay  it  any 
attention,  as  they  do  to  the  livelier 
birds,  so  Little  Lame  Leg  is  confi¬ 
dent  and  at  home  with  the  grownups 
who  could  not  lift  their  arms  to  fly, 
no  matter  how  hard  they  tried.  P.  s. 


Lavender  and  Old  Ash 

J ust  before  the  horsechestnut  trees 
came  into  bloom  we  saw  a  great  ash 
tree  covered  with  luxuriant  lavender 
blooms.  There  was  the  ash  with 
leaves  not  fully  out,  and  every 
branch  from  top  to  trunk  base  draped 
with  wisteria  blossoms.  The  vine  at 
the  ground  level  is  as  thick  as  a 
blacksmith’s  arm,  and  it  twists  and 
wreathes  itself  upward  to  the  high¬ 
est  twigs. 

We  have  seen  live  oaks  hung  heav¬ 
ily  with  Spanish  moss;  but  an  ash 
tree  graced  with  fragrant  wisteria  is 
something  never  to  forget.  Almost 
unbelievable.  p,  s. 


Our  Mockingbirds 

The  first  and  only  mockingbirds 
we  had  ever  seen  until  this  year 
were  in  Florida.  Lately  we  had  been 
hearing  of  these  marvelous  singers 
nesting  in  Pennsylvania.  We  could 
scarcely  credit  the  story,  but  during 
May  and  June  we  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  and  listening  to  the  mockingbird 
day  after  day,  especially  during  the 
very  warm  weather  that  May 
brought. 

These  gray  soloists  give  long  re¬ 
citals  from  treetops;  their  voices 
carry  clear  and  far  and  ring  with 
melody.  Yet  they  can  cry  as  harshly 
as  the  bluejay,  and  imitate  so  many 
other  birds  that  sometimes  one  has 
to  see  them,  to  make  sure,  perched 
on  a  fence  or  at  the  top  of  a  bush 
nearby,  singing  sparrow  notes. 

It  may  be  that  two  lawn  mulberry 
trees,  small  but  laden,  keep  the 
mockingbirds  within  sight.  And  a 
sight  it  is:  berries  and  birds  both. 

Persis  Smith 

Fireflies  first  blinked  their  lights 
late  in  May  just  as  the  honeysuckle 
began  to  make  the  air  fragrant. 
Pleasant  combination  for  evening 
walks. 


The  Ewe  Was  Sure  to  Go 

During  the  Summer  when  I  had 
my  mother  and  daughter  ewes,  I 
learned  that  sheep  are  anything  but 
stupid.  They  are  really  quite  bright 
beings. 

The  young  one,  personality-plus, 
I  kept  tethered.  But  Mother  Mib  was 
allowed  to  roam  at  will.  And  her 
will  was  invariably  to  follow  me. 
The  daily  trek  through  the  woods 
and  across  the  pasture  to  the  mail¬ 
box  was  her  particular  delight. 

To  escape  Mib  on  my  Sunday 
morning  walks  to  church  created 
something  of  a  problem.  I  did  not 
want  her  tagging  along.  And  I 
thought  I  had  the  problem  licked 
when  I  lured  Mib  to  the  back  of  the 
barn  with  a  pan  of  grain.  She 
munched  contentedly  while  I  fled  to 
the  nine  o’clock  service. 

That  worked  just  twice. 

On  the  third  Sunday,  as  I  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  house,  I  saw  her 
eying  me  suspiciously.  By  the  time 
I  reached  the  road,  the  quick  thud 
of  Mib’s  small  hooves  was  upon  me. 
It  was  already  late.  But  I  did  not 
want  Mib  in  church.  I  had  to  do 
something.  What?  I  reasoned  with 
her. 

It  may  seem  silly,  but  the  logic 
worked.  Was  it  the  tone  of  my  voice 
that  convinced  her  that  she  must 
wait  at  home  for  my  return?  I  nei¬ 
ther  yelled  nor  threatened  nor  out¬ 
raged  her  sense  of  ovine  dignity 
and  freedom.  Soon  she  trotted  back 
to  the  house  and  allowed  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  unescorted. 

When  I  returned,  however,  I 
found  Mib’s  heretofore  so-satisfying 
grain  uneaten.  Grain,  Mib  wished  me 
to  know,  was  no  compensation  for  a 
companionable  walk  denied. 

Elizabeth  Nash 


Mrs.  Nash’s  Corriedale  ewe,  Mib,  was 
finally  taught  to  wait  at  home. 
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Flattery  in  Every  Si 


8267  and  8268.  Sew  matching  styles  for  charm.  8267 
in  sizes  10  to  20.  Size  12,  32  bust,  with  sleeve,  5Va  yds. 
of  35-in.  8268  in  sizes  3  to  8  years.  Size  4,  2%  yds. 
35-in.  Two  patterns,  25$  each. 


I2'/j.26'/j  '  f 


8338.  Dress  and 
jacket.  Sizes  12  %- 
24i/2.  Size  14%,  35 
bust,  dress,  33A  yds. 
35-in.;  jacket,  2i/s 
yds.  54-in.  25$. 


8220.  Particularly 
appealing  to  the  ma¬ 
tron — becoming  after¬ 
noon  style.  Sizes  36 
to  52.  Size  38,  40  bust, 
4%  yds.  of  35-in.  25$. 


Pattern  catalog 
Basic  Fashion,  Spring 
&  Summer  1959,  price 
35$. 


8338 

12,/s-24l/a 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size 
desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  1st  class  mailing. 


Mulberry  Juice 

If  the  robins  didn’t  get  all  your 
mulberries,  you  may  have  saved 
enough  to  preserve  them  for  your 
shelves.  A  good  summer  cold  drink 
can  be  made  as  follows:  Run  cooked 
mulberries  (or  cook  fresh  ones  for 
10  minutes)  through  a  fruit  press, 
then  through  a  wire  strainer.  To  two 
quarts  of  this  juice,  add  juice  of  IV2 
lemons,  and  about  %  cup  of  sugar. 
Serve  with  ice  cubes  or  put  it  in  the 
freezer  for  winter  use. 

Mulberry  juice,,  as  made  above, 
can  be  reheated  and  sealed  in 

luly  4,  1959 


sterilized  jars. 

A  variation  of  this  drink  is  to  add 
a  pint  of  cranberry  juice  to  2  pints 
of  mulberry  juice  just  before  serving, 
ice  cold. 

A  good  way  to  harvest  mulberries 
is  to  spread  a  sheet  under  the  tree 
and  shake  the  branches  with  a  pole. 

Rachel  Blosser 


Rhododendron  twigs,  when  broken 
to  pick  the  blooms,  smell  like  pine. 

Boxwood  makes  a  handsome  bush. 
Some  box  nearby  came  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape,  though  unpro¬ 
tected. 


First  Aid  for  Eyes 

Although  it  is  much  better  to  pre¬ 
vent  eye  injuries  than  to  treat  them, 
immediate  treatment  is  of  utmost 
importance  if  permanent  damage  to 
vision  is  to  be  avoided. 

Inflammation  caused  by  such 
chemicals  as  phosphates,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  copper  sulphate  re¬ 
quires  prompt  washing  of  the  eye 
with  water.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  immerse  the  whole  head  in  a 
pail  of  clean  water;  then  open  your 
eyes.  This  simple  first  aid  is  much 
more  effective  than  delayed  use  of 
special  antidotes. 

Treat  eye  burns  with  cold  com¬ 
presses,,  local  anesthetics,  liberal 
amounts  of  penicillin  ointment,  eye 
pads,  and  atropine  if  needed.  For 
alkali  burns,  washing  with  water 
should  be  continued  until  the  eye 
secretion  has  returned  to  neutral  in 
reaction. 

When  a  foreign  body  lodges  on 
the  eyeball,  the  increased  flow  of 
tears  will  often  wash  it  off.  If  not, 
it  may  be  possible  to  lift  it  off  with 
the  corner  of  a  clean  handkerchief 


Wonders  of  the  World 

Of  all  the  fabled  wonders  of  the  past 

Which  brought  a  glory  to  the  sea 
and  land. 

The  Pyramids  alone  still  firmly 
stand; 

Colossus,  wall  and  tower  staunchly 
massed, 

And  temples  strongly  beautiful  and 
vast. 

Were  brought  to  shapeless  ruin, 
rubble,  sand, 

By  earthquake,  fire  and  vandal’s 
clutching  hand  — 

Mere  memories  of  grandeur  at  the 
last. 

Shall  we  present  our  modern  mar¬ 
vels,  call 

On  rocket,  jet  and  atom  to  oppose 

The  ancient  ones,  and  rank  our  own 
above? 

The  greatest,  ageless  wonder  of 
them  all, 

Throughout  the  world,  is  when  we 
find  that  those 

Bright  souls  whom  we  adore,  re¬ 
turn  our  love. 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 


or  a  piece  of  clean  blotting  paper. 
The  eye  may  be  irrigated  with  a 
non -irritating  solution,  too.  Do  not 
rub  the  eye!  Rubbing  will  only  im¬ 
plant  it  more  deeply,  especially  in 
the  delicate  cornea.  If  the  foreign 
body  cannot  be  removed,  seek  medi¬ 
cal  aid  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  triangular  yellow  swelling, 
called  pinguecula,  may  form  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  the  cornea  in  older 
farmers.  But  this  rarely  causes  trou¬ 
ble.  Exposure  to  wind,  rain  and  dust 
contribute  to  its  formation;  the  af¬ 
fliction  is  seen  mostly  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  such  weather 
conditions  are  common.  Men  are 
more  susceptible  to  it  than  women. 

Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 


Tuneful  and  Busy 

Constant  singers  through  May  and 
June  are  the  chewink  (he  says  his 
name),  the  ovenbird  calling  “Teach¬ 
er”  to  shut  up  school,  the  yellow- 
throat’s  “witchety,”  the  pewee  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  who  he  is,  the  robin’s 
melodies,  the  oriole’s  melodious 
phrases,  the  catbird’s  arias  and  his 
mews,  and  the  house  wren’s  gay  gos¬ 
sip.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
neighborly  birds.  P.S. 


How  to  keep  being 

the  Family 
Breadwinner 

...whatever  happens ! 

When  you  know  that  your 
family  depends  upon  your 
earnings,  it’s  a  great  feeling  to 
know  that  they  can  always 
depend  on  you,  regardless  of 
what  happens. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Family 
Protection  plans  and  Accident 
and  Health  plans  are  giving 
this  wonderful  feeling  of  secu¬ 
rity  to  thousands  of  men  like 
you.  You’ll  like  it. 

Send  the  coupon  today. 

> — FARMERS  AND  TRADERS—*— 

|  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  * 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

|  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire- 
|  ment.  Accident  &  Health,  and  Family 
Income  Plans. 


I 

I  Name_ 


Age 


St.  or  RD_ 


City- 


-State- 


lt's  the  world's  fastest,  easiest  way  to  remove 
tender,  fresh,  young,  green  corn  from  the  cob. 
Cuts  5  times  as  fast  at  1/4  the  labor.  Five  easy 
strokes  finish  an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds.  Saves 
hours  of  tedious,  hard  work.  No  mess,  no  splatter, 
no  old-fashioned  knife  to  cut  fingers.  Cuts,  shreds 
and  scrapes  in  one  operation.  Adjustable  for  world's 
finest  cream  style  or  uniform  whole  kernel.  Soves 
garden-fresh  flavor.  Fits  all  size  ears.  Easily  cleaned. 
Guaranteed.  Beat  high  prices  —  can  or 
freeze  your  own  corn.  Save  up  to 
60%  1  Get  the  original!  Get  the  best. 

If  local  dealer  does  not  have,  order 
direct.  Dealers,  write. 


ONLY 

$200 


LEE  MFG.  GO.  INC. 


PPD 

P.  O.  BOX  6682-R 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


DrifAl  VINA  Chimney  Caps  &.  Ventilators, 
v*  wLiwIIIU  Watches  &  Watch  Repairing, 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  Shrawder,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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SUBSCRIBERS' 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

July  18  closes  July  1 
August  1  closes  July  15 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ 

ARE  you  a  poultryman  with  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  chosen  vocation  but  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  with  present  prices.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  an  old  established  poul¬ 
try  business?  Location — western  New  England. 
Around  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Regu¬ 
lar  working  hours.  Pay  for  overtime.  Blue 
Cross  for  your  family.  Life  insurance.  Must 
be  between  25  and  40  years.  High  school  edu¬ 
cation  or  better.  Must  have  best  of  references. 
Give  full  particulars.  Write  BOX  2003,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

WORKING  assistant  foreman  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  10  to  12  men  on  large  farm.  Located 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  Salary, 
pension  and  additional  benefits.  House  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  rent.  BOX  2011,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

MAN:  Production' and  building  maintenance. 

Must  know  one  trade  thoroughly  such  as 
carpentry.  Steady.  Write  for  details.  Lynch  & 
Sons,  Wilton,  Connecticut. _ 

ELDERLY  single  man  or  couple  for  light  work 
on  small  New  Jersey  Farm.  No  Cows.  Nice 
room  with  board  and  wages.  Rural  New  Yorker 
Box  No.  2100. _ _ 

WANTED :  Middle  aged  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  William  Manko,  Sharon  Springs, 
New  York. _ 

CHAUFFEUR -BUTLER — Lovely  home  in  coun¬ 
try  near  New  York.  Private  quarters  com¬ 
pletely  air  conditioned.  Television.  Only  those 
interested  in  a  permanent  position  with  secur- 
ity  apply.  Box  2105  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK — Lovely  home  in  coun¬ 
try.  Everything  air  conditioned  including 
kitchen  and  your  private  quarters.  Only  those 
wishing  permanent  home  apply.  Box  No.  2106 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Competent  experienced  maid  for 
cooking  and  general  housework  family  of 
ihree  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay 
liberal  time  off.  Please  state  experience  and 
references.  Box  No.  2107  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  WANTED:  Western  Connecticut. 

Woman  for  inside  work  family  of  two.  Man 
for  outside  garden,  grounds,  etc.  Furnished  3 
room  apartment,  all  conveniences.  Commen¬ 
surate  salary.  References  required.  Box  No. 
2108  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FINE  farm  house  on  lake  in  Dutchess  County 
available  to  middle  aged  couple  45  to  55. 
Light  chores  keeping  place  neat  and  clean.  No 
stock  case  or  farming  required.  Must  devote 
lulltime.  Happy  home  for  right  people  with 
some  private  income.  Additional  salary  $150. 
■monthly,  plus  some  extras.  Box  No.  2109  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged  woman.  Home  on 
Long  Island  for  one  adult.  Box  No.  2110  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  on  farm.  Do  not  mind 
2  children.  Phone  Randolph,  N.  Y.  3-2820. 
Delbert  Green,  Conewango  Valley,  New  York. 
Phone  at  9  at  night  or  morning. _ 

NURSES,  Licensed,  Practical  Male  and  Female 
Start  $295  per  mo.,  increases  to  $353.  at 
County  Home  Infirmary.  Extra  for  evenings, 
nights.  40  hr.  wk.  Live  in  or  out.  Country  sur¬ 
roundings,  easy  access  to  N.Y.C.  Social  Security 
4  retirement  plan.  Contact  Personnel,  West¬ 
chester  County  Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  LYC- 
RIC  2-8300. 

HOUSEPARENT  for  10  boys,  12-17  years.  Good 
pay.  Full  maintenance.  Write  Children’s 
Home,  77  East  Chester  Street,  Kingston,  New 
York. _ 

WOMAN  to  help  cook  mountain  resort  hotel. 

Must  be  clean  and  capable.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Box  145,  Neversink,  New  York. _ 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

GERMAN-American-widower,  56,  good  health, 
mechanic  of  various  capacities,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  managing  of  store,  gas  station  or  any  other 
business.  Reply  Box  No.  2103  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  married  man,  39,  3  children,  desires 
farm  or  ranch  work  with  sheep,  beef,  horses. 
Resume  on  reauest  of  will  visit.  Box  No.  2104 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

REFINED  widow  desires  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  an  elderly  man  or  widower.  Write 
2619  Penbrook  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
YOUNG  widow  desires  housekeeping.  Can 
drive.  Box  No.  2113  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COMMERCIAL  Dairy  Manager  or  estate  super¬ 
intendent  is  seeking  position.  High  calibre. 
Can  furnish  excellent  references.  Expect  usual 
privileges.  Box  No.  2116  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 
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AMERICAN-OVERSEAS  JOBS.  Bonus  pay. 

Transportation  paid.  Men-women.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Employment  headquarters,  79  Wall 
St.,  Dept.  1900,  New  York  5. _ 

MERCHANT  MARINE  JOBS!  Top  wages.  Ship’s 
Captain  explains  how  to  join.  Beginners  book 
$2.00.  Details  free.  Captain,  Box  501-EB,  Read- 
ing,  Mass. _ _ 

_ SALESMEN  WANTED _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

A  real  estate  career  offers  hard  working  ethical 

folks  an  opportunity  for  a  substantial  income 
while  serving  the  public.  Supplies,  sales  helps, 
coaching,  advertising  free  to  those  qualifying. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Strictly  commission. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


_  AGENTS  WANTED _ 

SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 
Akron,  Ohio. _ 

RUN  a  spare  time  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 

at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new 
1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to 
100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  170,  Ferndale, 
Michigan. _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey :  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house, 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.:  85  acres.  Good  14-room 

house,  other  buildings.  All  improvements. 
$15,000.  BOX  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GENESEE  COUNTRY  farms  and  village 

property.  Picturesque  countryside,  fertile 
fields,  pleasant  villages.  Write  E.  C.  Moudy, 
Realtor  care  E.  C.  New,  Perry,  N.  Y. _ 

VIRGINIA  FARM,  ideal  for  retirement  or  re¬ 
treat.  170  acres,  interesting  6-room  Colonial 
type  home,  modern  facilities.  Quiet,  attrac¬ 
tive  place.  Farm  operating  under  satisfactory 
lease.  Little  or  no  bother  to  owner.  $35,000. 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

SUNNY  ACRES  truck  farm  land.  One  acre  or 
larger.  Big  markets.  Terms.  Edward  R. 
Wagner,  Sunny  Acres,  Youngstown,  Florida. 

SALE:  Five  acre  poultry  farm,  two  buildings, 

13,100  sq.  ft.  dwelling;  $10,000.  Write:  Erbin 
Mayhew,  Franklin,  Kentucky. _ 

150  acres  Dutchess  County  Dairy  Farm.  Box 
No.  2101  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOMESTEADS:  160  acres,  some  no  residence 
time  required  for  title.  File  age  18  for  West¬ 
ern  Canadian  Homestead  and  Government  land 
purchase.  Information  send  one  dollar  to  Fron¬ 
tier  Surveys,  Box  246,  Vanderhoof,  B.C.,  Can¬ 
ada _ _ 

CATALOG  Free.  Over  60  pages  descriptions  of 
all  kinds,  sizes,  prices,  coastal  Maine,  Cape  Cod, 
White  &  Green  Mtns.,  Adirondacks,  Catskills, 
to  west  of  Finger  Lakes.  Avoid  costly  travel. 
First  study  the  catalog,  choose  your  section, 
then  make  an  appointment  with  the  representa¬ 
tive.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.H. 
SOMBERGER  179  acres  Woodland  near  Afton, 
New  York.  C.  A.  Huhne,  56  Lagrange  Ave. 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. _ 

232  acres,  bare  farm.  30  acres  improved  pasture. 

Never  failing  water.  Bus,  mail  at  door.  Nice 
place  for  hunting  lodge.  William  Dibble.  East 
Meredith,  New  York. _ 

48  acres  main  road.  Fenced,  pond,  barn,  16 
stanchions,  shed,  milkhouse.  Electric  pump. 
$3,500.  Terms.  Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  New 
York.  _ _ 

TWO  bed-room  ranch  type  house.  Nicely  fur¬ 
nished.  Shade,  etc.  $4,950.  Cash.  Elizabeth  B. 
Massena,  11  Whitney  Street,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
404  acre  dairy  farm,  335  tillable,  2  family 
house,  oil  heat,  2  ponds,  57  cows,  3  tractors. 
Price:  $55,000.  Terms.  114  acre  Dairy,  19  cows, 
7  room  house,  bath,  $16,000.  Terms.  A.  Ritt- 
mann,  SIsm,  Warnerville,  N.  Y.  (Arcuri,  Bkr.) 

268  Acre  dairy  farm,  tractor  and  complete  line 
of  equipment,  good  10  room  house,  also 
tenant  house,  40  stanchion  drive  through  barn, 
other  buildings,  excellent  farming  area,  Chen¬ 
ango  Co.,  near  Greene,  New  York,  write  or 
phone  for  price  and  terms,  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

143  acres,  blacktop  road,  Tioga  Co.  near  Wav- 
erly  and  Owego,  New  York,  good  9  room 
house,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  $7,800.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

Modern  year  round  8  room,  country  home. 

Furnished.  8  acres.  John  F.  Butchko,  Star 
Route,  Susquehanna,  Penna. _ 

Small  farm,  good  buildings.  Trade  considered. 

F.  S.  Dickerman,  Henderson,  Maryland. _ 

66  acre  farm  will  provide  for  11  heads  stock; 

six  room  modern  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
V4  mile  outside  Masonville  on  Route  8;  six 
miles  to  Sidney  or  Bainbridge;  price  $8,500. 
See  Russell  Neale,  administrator.  Rock  Royal, 
New  York  or  telephone  Cannonsville  8-4374-2. 

OWNER  retired:  Farm,  approximately  100 
acres.  Beautiful  view,  excellent  hunting, 
good  timber,  excellent  cultivation,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  $10,000.  Write  %  Box  501,  Otego, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  farm  of  124  acres,  tools,  crops,  growing 
and  harvested  household  furniture,  every¬ 
thing  except  cattle.  Bam  60x80.  Silo,  garage, 
milk  house  dwelling,  two  story  frame,  bath  and 
furnace.  Price  complete,  $20,000.  Call:  Huffman 
Real  Estate  Agency.  Chautauqua — Tel.  3873. 
N.Y. _ _ 

BEST  buy  in  Arkansas !  Pretty  525  acre  Ozarks 
stock  ranch  for  only  $10,500!  Plenty  of  water 
from  good  spring  and  2  large  government -built 
stock  ponds  (both  fish  stocked) !  Nice  laying 
fields  for  crops  or  pasture.  Owner  says  place 
will  carry  100  head  cattle.  165  acres  tillable, 
300  wooded,  mostly  all  now  in  pasture.  On 
all-weather  road,  3  miles  village.  Electric- 
lighted  5  room  home,  well.  Run  down  2  room 
tenant  house.  Two  barns,  poultry  house,  other 
outbuildings.  Bargain  ranch  layout  going  at 
$10,500.  ONLY  $3,000  down!  Free  Summer  cata¬ 
log,  bargains  coast  to  coast!  United  Farm 
Agency,  1304  NY  Consumers  Bldg.,  220  So. 
State  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


320  Acre  Farm — With  stock  &  tools.  140  acres 

crop  land,  spring  crops  all  planted.  Alfalfa 
soil.  40  milking  cows.  22  young  stock.  Modern 
farm  tools,  2  tractors,  hay  baler  &  elevator, 
tractor  plows,  mowers,  grain  drill  &  trailer. 
Most  every  tool  to  operate  with  ease.  Milk 
Check  average  better  than  $1,000  per  month. 
Well  built  100x36  barn — 59  stanchions,  water 
cups,  14x40  silo.  New  milkhouse  &  tool  shed. 
Modern  8  room  dwelling — oak  floors,  fire  place, 
bath,  furnace.  Old  age  forces  sale — farm  will 
carry  75  head  and  grow  most  of  your  grain. 
Everything  goes  for  $35,000.  If  you  have  $15,000 
to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the  balance  with 
very  easy  terms.  For  more  information  and 
appointment  call  or  write  J.  D.  Gallagher  Rea.l 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.  Norwich, 
New  York  Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  Spring 
Farm  list. _ _ 

240  acres.  Drive  thru  bam,  38  ties,  30  head 
cattle.  Full  line  machinery.  Good  house,  bath, 
furnace,  hard  road.  Equipped.  $35,000.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

77  ACRES,  7  room  house.  150  miles  from  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  view.  $6,000.  Cash.  R.  Litvin,  RD  3, 
Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania. _ 

VERMONT.  Small  farm.  Thirty  acres.  Modem 
conveniences.  Price  $2,350.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont. _ 

242  acres,  115  tilled  and  fertile,  3  streams, 
picturesque,  long  lane,  big  house,  etc.  Be¬ 
tween  Bloomsburg-Hazelton.  Excellent  beef  or 
dairy.  Most  equipment.  $25,000.  Charest,  28  N. 
12th,  Allentown,  Penna. _ 

140  ACRE  FARM  near  village,  macadam  road. 

Beautiful  80  mile  view,  barn  30  by  90.  Water 
buckets,  silo,  30  ties,  4  can  cooler,  spring  water 
gravity  fed,  good  8  room  home.  Bath,  $6,300. 
For  quick  sale.  Lillian  Judd  Owner.  Write  or 
phone  South  Strafford,  Vermont-5-2454. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  rough  3  room  cabin.  8  acres, 
woods.  Secluded  on  nice  stream.  $1,600.  Cash. 
C.  Ruffles,  Rte  5A,  Gardiner,  Maine. _ 

COUNTRY  estate.  Ideal  for  summer  resort  or 
year  round  business.  Seven  room  home  with 
four  remodeled  apartments  attached,  partly 
furnished.  Hot  water  heat.  About  20  acres,  large 
lawn;  garden,  swimming  pool;  running  brook; 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Good  road  6  miles 
from  Catskill  thruway  exit.  Asking  price 
$47,000.  Box  No.  2115  Rural  New  Yorker. 
PIONEERS  WANTED.  South  Central  Georgia. 

Land  of  opportunity.  Green  grazing  in  Janu¬ 
ary — 678  acres,  400  open.  $57,000.  Fine  soil,  poor 
improvements,  elderly  couple  must  retire, 
(would  divide).  A  remarkable  investment. 
Many  other  values.  Dairies,  diversified,  invest¬ 
ment  and  cattle  farms.  Correspondence  invited. 
Ford  Elliott,  Perry,  Georgia.  _ 

CHARMING  country  home,  6  rooms,  4  pine- 
paneled;  bath,  utilities;  mt.  view,  app.  5 
acres,  $8,500.  Also  7  room  house  &  barn  50  acres 
$3,500.  Both  on  hard  surface  roads.  A  McMur- 
ray,  R.  2,  Benton,  Woodsville,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  acre  farm  in  central  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  only-  V2  mile  from  village.  Good  barn. 
8  rooms,  bath,  electric,  brook.  Good  view. 
Price  $6,500.  Box  No.  2112  Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ FARMS  WANTED _ 

WANTED :  Small  house  or  small  acreage.  South¬ 
eastern  Westchester — Putnam.  Photos  re¬ 
turned.  Period,  51-06  Vernon  Blvd.  Long  Island 
City  1,  New  York. 


_ WANTED  TO  RENT _ 

Retired  woman  wants  small  improved  country 
house  (unrestricted)  moderate  rental.  Vicin¬ 
ity  Penna.  or  Delaware.  Box  No.  2114  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

BOARDING:  Quiet  country  inn  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Mountains.  Home  cooking,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  fishing,  swimming.  Folders  on  re¬ 
quest.  Hill-Top-Rest,  So.  Worthington,  Mass. 
MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND ,  excellent  food, 
reasonable.  Perry's  Hotel,  Prattsville,  New 
York. _ 

FARM  BOARD:  Improvements,  $35  week. 

Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 
NICE  CLEAN  country  home,  good  food,  pony 
for  children  to  ride.  Information.  George 
Laubmeier,  Morris,  New  York. 


_ BABY  CHICKS _ 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.O.D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ _ _ _ _ 

SENSATIONAL  new  low  summer  chick  prices ! 

Specials!  Assorted  Breeds  for  fryers,  $4.95 — 
100;  Assorted  Left  Overs,  all  heavies,  for  eat¬ 
ing,  $7.95 — 100.  White — Barred  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Delhamps,  Vantress 
Cross,  $8.95.  All  pullets,  $15.95.  White  Giants, 
Black  Australorps,  Brahmas,  Buff  Rocks,  Ham- 
rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $10.95;  Pullets,  $18.95. 
Egg  Breeds,  big  lop  over  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Ausrawhites,  $8.95;  Pullets,  $18.95.  Top  cross 
901  Hybrids,  $16.95;  Pullets  $32.00.  Broilers,  200 
for  $5.00.  Ducklings,  25 — $7.25.  Bronze  turkey 
poults,  12 — $10.50.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

_ BANTAMS _ 

ONE  trio  of  White  Silkies  $8.00.  Wade  Johnson, 
R.3,  Frankfort,  New  York. 


TURKEYS 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Beltsville  White  Poults,  $43.95-100  at 
farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding  -  hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry 
Farm,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 


PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS:  Pullorum  clean. 

Chicks  or  older  special  rate  now.  Non-fliers 
available.  West  and  Page  Pheasants,  South 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire. 

RINGNECK  Pheasant  Eggs:  $17,  100.  Flying 
Mallard  ducklings:  25,  $10.50;  100,  $36.50. 
White  Crested  ducklings  95  cents  each.  Pullor- 
um  clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 
RINGNECK  Pheasant  Eggs,  Half/Price  after 
June  15th.  Five  week,  started  pheasants,  65<L 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,,  Richfield  1, 
Penna. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings:  $50,  100;  12,  $7.25; 
6,  $4.00.  Blyer’s  Hatchery,  Valley  View,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS,  PEAHENS:  Blue,  White,  Black 

shouldered  1958  pairs  $30;  1957  pairs  $45; 
1956  pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to  September,  lots  of 
12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

_ GUINEAS _ 

100  “Baby  Guinea  Keets”  $31.85;  50,  $16.85; 

25,  $8.85.  Prompt  prepaid  shipments,  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  California  Hatcheries,  Cali¬ 
fornia  2,  Missouri. 

PLANTS,  NURSERY^StOCK 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

SWEET  Potato  Plants:  Improved  Porto  Ricos, 

Nancy  Hall,  All  Gold,  Bunch  Porto  Rico, 
Redgold  and  Velvet  Red:  200,  $1.50;  500,  $2.50; 
1000,  $4.00.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings  and  transplants^ 

Pines,  spruces,  firs — Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Plan  now  for  -Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R, 
Rimersburg,  Penna. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

BEET  PULP  carlots.  Arrival  draft.  John 

Schroeder,  Norwood,  Mass.  Feed  Broker 
since  1920. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS :  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper 

“Magic”  preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income,  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
LEARN  professional  cake  decorating.  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 
EARN  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write:  Lee¬ 
way,  Mountain  View,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma. 
SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ 

MAKE  big  easy  profits,  making  everlasting 
plastic  flowers,  plants  at  home  in  spare  time! 
Easy  to  make,  easier  to  sell!  Free  samples, 
details.  Lady  Carol,  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY,  Box 
8605,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. _ 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports :  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  9, 
Michigan. _ 

HOMEWORKERS:  Earn  money  sewing  precut 
ties  for  us.  We  supply  materials;  instruc¬ 
tions.  No  selling!  Home-Sewing,  Inc.,  Dept.  34, 
Box  2107,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. _ _ 

BUY  at  Discount.  Send  25  cents  for  catalog. 
H.  W.  Brown,  Ulysses,  Penna. _ 

SAVE  up  to  $10.00  on  service  calls!  Auto¬ 
matic  washer  service  guide  helps  you  solve 
minor  service  problems.  Pays  for  itself  many 
times.  $1.00  to  Ripplinger,  1926  Gravois,  St. 
Louis  4,  Missouri. _ _ _ _ 

“2001  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  and  Dollar-Stretch- 
ers.”  100’s  of  ways  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  food  dollar,  calorie  counter,  ingenious 
ways  to  make  a  small  clothes  budget  do  a 
bigger  job,  how  to  remove  75  spots  and  stains, 
work,  saving  short-cuts  in  the  kitchen  and 
your  houseclaning,  76  beauty  secrets,  tips  on 
simple  home  repairs,  little-known  hints  that 
cut  gas,  electric  and  telephone  bills  and  many 
others  that  will  make  you  a  regular  “know- 
it-all.”  All  this  for  only  $1.25.  “Hurry,”  order 
your  copy  today.  The  Guerdon  Company,  R.  1, 
Spring  City,  Pennsylvania. _ 

BOOKLET — How  to  use  Stone-ground  flour 
describes  rule  for  converting  recipes  from 
white  flour  to  wholegrains;  quick  method  for 
“riz”  bread;  how  traditional  recipes  “go  native” 
with  wholegrains.  50(1.  Verne  Thomas,  Wards- 
boro,  Vermont. _ 

MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper  items 
for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00 
each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY,  Knick- 
erbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

SAVE  ON  COLOR :  Kodacolor  reprints  20  cents, 
8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65  (failures 
credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies  or  20- 
exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality;  fast 
service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9,  Kansas. 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents;  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00.  Superior 

quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C, 
Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00!  Size  2 &x3%— ’ vel¬ 

vet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snapshot  or 
negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept.  12-W, 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ _ _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. _ _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 

jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York.  _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARMirHOME 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 
amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 
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FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

BARGAIN:  Soft  pliable  sueded  deerskin,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  tractor  and  truck  driving.  All¬ 
purpose  gloves  $1.25  paid.  Sizes:  small,  medi¬ 
um,  large  and  extra  large.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Alvord  Glove  Company.  Dept.  RN,  May- 
field,  New  York. 

ASPHALT  ALUMINUM:  Prepaid  $2.30  per 
gallon,  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can  $1.00.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

WORLD’S  best  fly  catcher.  Aeroxon  Fly  Rib¬ 
bons,  with  convenient  tack  attached.  Pacbed 
20  in  a  box.  Send  $1.50.  We  pay  postage. 
Aeroxon  Sales  Co.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FREE  Trial  Double  Edged  Razor  blades.  Send 
to:  Merchandise  Mart,  27  Pierpont  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


_ BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES _ 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. 

WE  SELL  old  and  new  books,  any  subject, 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures  and 
paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.  O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. _ 

BERRY  book:  Thirty  years  of  berries.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  strawberries.  84  pages  price  $1.00 
P’paid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S.  Livingston  St., 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

1,000,000  BOOKS!  10  cents  each!  Every  subject 
under  the  sun!  Two  catalogs,  120  pages  dime. 
Modern  Mailway,  Box  124  RN,  Stuyvesant  Sta- 
tion.  New  York  City  9. _ 

“HOW  to  Train  Horses” — A  book  everyone  who 
like  horses  or  ponies  should  have.  FREE.  No 
obligation.  Simply  address  Beery  School  of 
Horsemanship,  Dept.  1647,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PROPERTY  and  business  for  sale.  3  acres 
land.  Bungalow;  3 — 100  feet  greenhouses. 
Garage  24'x48'.  Nesconset  Flower  Farm,  St. 
James,  L.I.,  N.Y. _ _ 

GROCERY  store,  stock  included.  5  rooms 
downstairs,  second  floor.  Two  5  room  apts. 
rented.  Must  sell  cash  $8,000.  Fred  Donaldson, 
Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. _ 

GAS  Station  Repair  Shop  &  Candy  Store,  6 
rooms  near  Catskills  on  Rt.  32  to  Albany, 
$14,000.  Tel.  Freehold  N.Y.  7497  or  write  to 
P.O.  Box  2,  Freehold,  New  York. _ 

COUNTRY  Grocery  store.  Nice  attached  home. 

Central  New  York  State.  Good  business. 
$10,000  down.  Easy  terms.  Box  No.  2111  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

OPERATING  Boarding  Home.  Pensioners.  Mod¬ 
ernized.  1  acre  land.  Main  road.  Income  $450. 
monthly.  $7500.  Terms.  Aarons,  Watkins  Glen, 
RD  1,  New  York. 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.Y. _ 

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

FLEECE  wool,  hides,  skins,  ginseng,  May  apple 
roots.  Quick  cash.  Ship  to  Keystone  Hide 
Company.  54th  year.  Lancaster,  Penna. _ 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

TIMBER  WANTED:  Oak,  poplar,  hard  maple, 
standing  timber  wanted  within  80  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  logs  delivered  to  our  mill. 
J.  R.  Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Lakeland  8-2988. 
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_ _ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED:  I  will  pay  two  to  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  iron  or  brass  Civil  War  cannons. 
R.  Darida,  87-18  Corona  Ave.,  Elmhurst  73, 
New  York. _ t__ _ 

WANTED:  Small  dairy:  one  or  two  retail 
routes.  State  daily  quartage,  equipment  and 
price.  Box  2102  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

OLD  wall  telephones.  Need  not  be  complete 
or  working  order.  Harold  Gray,  62  Knollwood 
Ave.,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Used  Oliver  No.  2  grape  vine  plow. 

Thomas  Glynn,  635  Larkfield  Road,  East 
Northport,  New  York. _ 

WANTED :  Milk  cooler  compressor  unit  not  less 
than  2  H.P.,  A.  U.  Fisher,  R.2,  Myerstown, 
Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Mormon  correspondence  and  letters 
written  prior  to  1865.  Paul  Berner,  391  Brae- 
side  Ave.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices;  send 
certificates  certified  mail  or  through  your  bank. 
Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway,  New  York 
4,  N.  Y. _ 

ANY  OLD  CAR  made  before  1922.  Write  A. 
Stiles,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gillette,  New  Jersey. 

_ FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems;  Pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 

_ FISH _ 

FISH,  Giant  Frogs,  Plants  for  stocking  ponds. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Rush  three  dimes 
for  Pond  Management  Booklet.  Profit  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  price  lists,  order  blanks.  Lake  Margus 
Fisheries,  Dept.  RN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 

_ EARTHWORMS  ~~ 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  hay  baler;  Farmall 
“Model  H”  tractor;  hay  rake;  hay  conveyor. 
All  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick 
sale;  $1,500  for  everything.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  Rt.  4, 
Main  St.,  North  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
IRRIGATION  Outfit.  800  G.P.M.  @  100#  Peer¬ 
less  Gearturbo  pump.  100  H.P.  I.H.C.  Power 
Unit.  1900  ft.  8"xl2"  gauge  steel  pipe.  1200  ft. 
6"  and  2200  ft.  4"  Hardie  Aluminum  pipe.  Sacri¬ 
fice  for  $5500  because  of  loss  of  water  rights. 
Justin  Westcott,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Tilt  Top  Lo-Boy  dozer  trailer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Charles  E.  Palmer,  Han- 
cock.  New  York.  Phone  ME  7-2973. 
MINNEAPOLIS  —  Moline  -  Uni  -  Picker  -  Sheller 
good  condition.  Low  acreage.  Henry  Schaeffer, 
Schoharie,  New  York. 

_ FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  150 
South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. _ 

FARM  SIGNS 

MAILBOX  nameplates.  Reflective-Colors.  Name- 
address  stencil  $1.  Moore  Sales,  14008  Tacoma, 
Detroit,  Michigan. _ _ 

FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. 


_ MILKING  SERVICE _ 

DANCOW.  Since  1953.  Relief  Milking.  Vacation 
and  Emergency  Service.  247  West  22nd  Street, 
Chester,  Penna.  Tremont  6-2892. 


_ SCHOOLS _ 

EASILY  make  $65  a  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  nec¬ 
essary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Nursing,  Room  44  E  29,  131  S.  Wabash,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


_ MUSICAL _ 

WRITE  SONGPOEMS  for  profit  or  hobby.  Start 

without  experience.  We  set  music  to  your 
poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All  subjects 
welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt  free  examina¬ 
tion  and  details.  Crown  Music  Company,  49 
West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Bam  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings. 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe, 
DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard  packed 
and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A  boy  can 
feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30  days  free 
trial  on  money  back  guarantee.  Also  heavy 
duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill  plastic  silo 
covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  available  in  some 
areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18, 
Illinois. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts. 
Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money  back 
guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim.  $29.50 
postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted.  Write 
Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso,  Mich- 
igan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track  link 
assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered.  Write 
today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Tractor  Sup- 
ply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

PAINT  SPRAYER :  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 
KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers  $5.50 
each:  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $6.75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.00.  Agricultural  Knives, 
P.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson,  Indiana. _ 

ROTARY  lawnmower  replacement  parts, 
blades,  accessories.  Catalog  10  cents.  Ellwan- 
ger,  Canal  St.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

GRAIN  Storage  Bins:  Prefabricated  circular 
metal  bins  with  roof,  floor  and  doors;  1,000 
bushel  capacity.  Available  now,  supply  limited. 
C.  Rupert  &  Sons,  Inc.  Lyons,  New  York. 

BUY  DIRECT  now  from  U.S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425-RR,  Nanuet,  New  York. 
GARDEN  TRACTORS.  Four  horsepower,  spe¬ 
cial,  $119  this  month.  Universal  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2, 
Indiana. _ _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3!*>  ton  ca¬ 
pacity  and  135  Bu.  manure  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

_ SAWDUST _ 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262,  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine,  trailer 
loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust  Supply 
Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone:  AT  3-9240. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CATALOG:  The  most  com¬ 
plete  dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand 
items.  Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Cata¬ 
log  No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy 
Farmers,  The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10, 
New  York. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and  live¬ 
stock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  serums, 
mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricultural 
chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest  An¬ 
chor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct  to 
Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  for  free  catalogue  and  vac¬ 
cinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on  quantity 
orders.  “Serving  the  Entire  Northeastern  United 
States.” 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  at  wholesale  for  all 
livestock  and  poultry  producers.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Eastern  States  Serum  Company,  1727 
Harden  St.,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MASTITIS: 

Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask  your  feed 
or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17.  Guaranteed 
feeding  program  or  write  Bingman  Labora¬ 
tories,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

_ SPRAYERS _ 

PAINT  SPRAYERS:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  Free  folder. 
IMSCO,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

_ SILOS _ 

SILOS:  Fair  prices,  prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

MECHANICAL  Feeding  will  save  you  time  and 
hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the 
proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and  Company, 
Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. _ __ 

_ REPLACEMENT  PARTS _ 

THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line  was 
purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc. 
of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement  parts  for 
orchard  and  row  crop  spraying  equipment 
manufactured  by  former  owners  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Price  lists  and  catalogues  may  be  had 
upon  request.  Field  Force  Equipment  Co., 
Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 

_ PIPE  AND  IRON _ 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fittings: 

V2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats,  sheets, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 

ALL  SORTS  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ BUILDING  MATERIALS _ 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buildings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole  Build- 
ing  Center  of  New  England). _ 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build  any¬ 
thing  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  econom- 
icaly  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabricated 
way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated  price  list 
catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom  prices  you  can 
afford.  Direct  from  New  England-N.  Y.  dis- 
tributor.  Violette  Company,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

CONCRETE  Block  Garage.  If  you  are  handy 

with  tools  you  can  build  this  neat  fire  re¬ 
sistant  24x24  garage  and  save  up  to  50%.  I 
give  you  material  list  with  plans  and  tell  you 
how,  from  start  to  finish.  $5.00  money  order  or 
check.  Milton  Doughton,  RD  4,  Baldwinsville, 
New  York. 

PESTICIDES 

DAVIS  time-tested  pesticides  now  available  by 
mail.  War-Rat — death  on  rats  and  mice — only 
$1.50  per  1-lb.  can  postpaid.  Roach-X  $1.50  per 
1-lb.  can  postpaid.  Free  brochure.  Davis, 
2708  W.  11th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. _ 

_ CIDER  PRESSES _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  Presses — New  and  rebuilt.  Re¬ 

pairs  &  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalogue 
#59.  W.  G.  Rhnkles’  Mach.  Co.,  185  Oakland 
St.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Subscribers’  Exchange 
advertisements  on  following  page. 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
use  this  handy  ORDER  blank  through  low  cost  clussified  udvertisements 


Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


j  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
j  333  WEST  30th  STREET 
j  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Bulk  Handling  for  Fruit 
Is  Here! 

By  H.  P.  Gaston  &  J.  H. 

Levin 

•  Feeds  for  Fattening  Beef 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 

•  Liquid  Feed  for  Cattle 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Electric  Motors  Need  Care 

By  C.  A.  Johnson 

•  Fuel  Systems  of  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Blood  Typing  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals 

By  Clyde  Stormont 

•  Practical  Barn  Drying  of 
Hay 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Get  Rid  of  the  Farm  Pond 
Pests 

By  H.  B.  Brumsted 

•  Control  of  Flies  on  Farms 

By  E.  J.  Hansens 

•  Economic  Raising  of  Qual¬ 
ity  Dairy  Stock 

By  Gilbert  Porter 

•  Successful  Growing  of 
Turkeys 

By  G.  H.  Thacker 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  Pay  4%? 

You’ll  find  the  answer  in  our  Cur¬ 
rent  Recommended  List  of  Savings 
&  Loan  Accounts.  Write  today  and 
also  receive  a  free  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  16-page  “Investors  Hand¬ 
book  on  Insured  Savings  and  Loan 
Certificates”,  which  explains  how 
each  account  is  insured  up  to 
$10,000  by  an  agency  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Ask  for  R-410. 

Amott,  Baker  &  GO. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  (Cont.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rustic 
coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproductions. 
Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John  Rowell 
Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge,  Vermont. _ 

PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops:  Cheese-cloth  100 
yards  by  48-in,  convenient  10  yard  lengths, 
$7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
Box  356-F,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  free  bowling  score  sheets,  write  Camp 
Displays,  267  W.  Utica,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

CIGARETTES:  Make  20  plain  or  filtertip  for 
nine  cents.  Factory-fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.  _ ___ 

HAND  braided  genuine  leather  belts.  All  sizes; 

Colors:  Black,  brown,  beige.  $2  pp.  Syes, 
Lincoln  Road,  Mullica  Hills,  N.J. _ _ 

SELL  Mexican  Feather  Pictures.  Huge  Profits. 

Free  information  and  sample.  Mexican  Im- 
ports.  Box  962,  Crabtree,  Oregon. _ 

TATTOOS :  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only  in  Boston,  N.Y.C.,  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.O.  Box  272,  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts. _ 

ROYAL  Jelly.  50  mg.  capsules.  Month’s  supply 
$5.95.  90  days  $14.85.  Literature  free.  “Api- 
Vitalex”  NY-1,  Box  6674,  Dallas  19,  Texas. 

QUESTIONS  on  the  Bible  answered.  363  Jack- 
son  Ave.,  Bradford,  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE :  Stumpage  on  200  acres  of  soft  and 
hard  wood.  Ross  C.  Dunham,  Centerville 
Road,  Pulaski,  New  York. _ 

IRIS:  12  different  unlabeled.  July  shipment 
$2.50  prepaid.  State  inspected.  Twin  Locust 
Acres,  Houston,  Delaware. 


New  York’s  Attorney  General  has 
issued  a  warning  advising  what  to 
do  when  unscrupulous  door-to-door 
salesmen  call.  He  lists  10  popular 
approaches  and  it  will  be  wise  to 
listen  carefully  before  saying  “Yes” 
or  reaching  for  your  pocketbook. 
Suggestions  for  consideration  of  the 
popular  door-to-door  propositions 
are: 

1 —  Insist  on  seeing  credentials; 

2 —  Compare  the  sales  price  with 
price  offered  by  local  mer¬ 
chants; 

3 —  Never  sign  a  contract  with 
blank  spaces; 

4 —  If  you  do  not  understand 
terms  of  the  sales  contract,  ask 
a  lawyer  or  some  competent 
individual; 

5 —  Ascertain  whether  the  sales 
price  includes  installation,  and 
have  details  outlined  clearly 
in  contract; 

6 —  Never  sign  a  statement  until 
the  work  is  completed; 

7 —  Check  the  reputation  of  the 
salesman  with  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce; 

8 —  If  you  consider  you  have  been 
victimized,  report  at  once  to 
the  Attorney  General’s  Office, 
80  Center  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.; 

9 —  Do  not  allow  merchandise  to 
be  left  with  you  on  approval. 
The  agent  may  not  return  or 
you  will  receive  a  bill  for 
something  you  do  not  want; 
and 

10 — Remember  the  legitimate  sales¬ 
man  invites  your  investiga¬ 
tion. 

We  have  made  these  suggestions 
many  times,  and  they  will  be  found 
useful  and  effective  if  followed.  The 
Attorney  General  is  doing  a  real 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State 
in  using  this  warning. 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  ask 
for  your  help  before,  but  now  have 
reason  for  doing  so.  On  April  13, 
1959,  I  sent  a  check  for  $46.22  to 
Laurenson  Co.,  Freeport,  L.I.,  or¬ 
dering  car  wash  mitts  for  resale, 
which  this  concern  had  advertised. 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  order.  Can  you  get  any 
information  on  this  firm’s  reliability? 

Pennsylvania  H.  w.  h. 

The  Post  Office  at  Freeport  for¬ 
warded  our  letter  to  Baltimore,  and 
it  was  returned  from  there  “Un¬ 
claimed.”  If  check  was  not  cashed, 
subscriber  should  stop  payment  im¬ 
mediately.  If  the  bank  has  returned 
the  check  as  paid,  H.  W.  H.  should 
take  it,  together  with  the  adver¬ 
tisement  from  which  he  ordered,  to 
the  Post  Office  for  investigation. 

In  disposing  of  my  estate,  I  am 
wondering  which  will  be  the  least 
trouble  for  my  children — a  will  or 
a  deed.  I  would  keep  all  papers  till 
my  death.  Please  let  me  know. 

Pennsylvania  J.  M.  K. 

A  deed  is  used  to  effect  a  present 
transfer  of  real  estate.  It  is  not  wise, 
therefore,  to  sign  a  deed  transfer¬ 
ring  title  to  a  third  party,  and  then 
keep  the  deed  in  your  possession. 
If  you  wish  to  transfer  ownership 
at  your  death,  by  all  means  make 
a  will  to  be  sure  your  wishes  are 
carried  out.  Have  it  drawn  up  to 
conform  to  the  law,  and  have  wit¬ 
nesses  sign  as  well.  Keep  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  a  safe  place,  preferably  a 
safe  deposit  box,  and  leave  a  copy 
with  your  attorney,  or  the  person 
named  in  your  will  as  executor. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
law  governing  the  width  of  town 
roads?  The  road  leading  to  our  place 
is  not  wide  enough  to  let  cars  pass 
one  another  in  the  opposite  direction. 

New  York  o.  p. 

According  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Works,  town 
roads  are  supposed  to  be  three  rods 
in  width  but,  if  circumstances  do 
not  warrant  or  permit  compliance 
with  this  recommendation,  the  town 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Works,  have 
a  narrower  road.  This  permission 
has  been  granted  in  instances  where 
the  town  has  taken  over  an  existing 
private  road.  Since  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  grants  permission  for  a  nar¬ 
rower  road  only  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  town  officials,  contact 
should  be  made  with  the  town  high¬ 
way  superintendent. 

In  New  York  State  generally  the 
right  of  way  for  existing  county 
highways  is  two  or  three  rods  wide; 
in  some  counties  it  is  considerably 
wider.  Existing  state  highways  vary 
in  width  from  three  to  15  rods.  On 
newly  built  state  highways  the  min¬ 
imum  width  of  pavement  is  20  feet 
and  the  minimum  desirable  right  of 
way  is  100  feet. 

There  is  much  advertising  regard¬ 
ing  positions  and  work  in  Alaska. 
They  talk  of  big  paying  jobs  and  one 
concern  asks  a  dollar  bill  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Let  me  know  if  it  is  true, 
please?  j;  m. 

New  York 

Because  of  the  admission  of  Alaska 
as  a  State  there  is  much  advertising 
and  publicity  being  given  in  regard 
to  prospects  in  that  new  State.  We 
advise  any  one  who  is  interested  to 
make  extensive  inquiry  into  the 
whole  proposition  before  paying  out 
any  money  or  signing  papers.  A  trip 
to  Alaska  would  be  advisable,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Jobs  offered  might  not  be 
available  if  one  picked  right  up  and 
went  out  there,  so  we  suggest  asking 
for  definite  information  and  sending 
one’s  own  qualifications  before 
spending  money  for  a  “down  pay¬ 
ment”  or  the  trip  itself. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  project  is 
a  good  help  to  your  subscribers. 
Thank  you  very  much.  l.  w.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  not  thought  of  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  as  a  project.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  department  and  we  are  glad 
to  give  our  readers  all  the  help 
and  advice  we  can.  When  our 
friends  come  to  us  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  inquiries,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  check  on  the  various  matters 
and  the  information  they  send  us 
is  helpful  to  us  in  keeping  us  abreast 
of  the  various  schemes  and  pro¬ 
motions  to  separate  our  friends  from 
their  hard-earned  cash. 

Some  years  ago,  we  bought  10 
shares  in  First  National  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Houston,  Texas.  Please  let 
me  know  how  to  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  company.  E.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  was  incorporated  in 
Texas  in  1920  and  forfeited  its  li¬ 
cense  for  non-payment  of  franchise 
tax.  We  can  often  obtain  this  infor¬ 
mation  if  readers  will  give  the  State 
of  Incorporation,  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  company,  when  they 
write  for  information. 


Future  Is  Bright 
for  Jersey  Breed 

All-Jersey  Milk’s  high  solids, 
strong  prices  for  Jersey  dairy  cattle 
and  enthusiasm  of  Jersey  breeders 
enlivened  the  91st  annual  meeting  of 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  last  month.  “The 
future  of  Jerseys  is  bright,”  declared 
E.  Lea  Marsh,  Jr.,  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
newly  elected  president.  Retiring 
President  Charles  S.  Kelley  was  sure 
that  Jerseys’  “real  market  ...  is 
with  dairy  farmei’s  who  produce 
milk  for  the  commercial  market.” 
Executive  Secretary  J.  F.  Cava¬ 
naugh  announced,  “The  All- Jersey 
milk  program  has  proven  itself.” 

Chester  A.  Folck,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  was  selected  for  a  “distin¬ 
guished  service”  award.  David 
Spahr,  20,  Findlay,  Ohio,  won  the 
national  Jersey  youth  achievement 
contest;  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  he  owns  100  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  Joe  Clutter,  Sardinia, 
Ohio,  topped  the  junior  Jersey  clip¬ 
ping  contest  held  at  the  farm  of 
John  Stiles,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

The  National  Jersey  Heifer  Sale 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  brought  an  average  of  $537 
on  49  head.  Following  the  meeting, 
the  Marlu  Choice  Sale  in  Lincroft, 
N.  J..  averaged  $1,171  on  47  head. 
The  Spann  Importation  Sale  next 
day  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  brought  an 
average  of  $1,773  on  38  head. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

July  7-8  —  Annual  Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  10-11 — Belfast  Broiler  Festi¬ 
val,  Belfast,  Maine. 

July  17-18 — The  17th  annual  stud 
ram  and  ewe  sale  of  New  England 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Assn.,  Fair 
Ground,  Northampton,  Mass. 

July  20-22 — The  65th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Apple  Assn., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

July  30-Aug.  1 — Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  Annual  Farmers  Field  Day, 
at  Jordan  Farm,  Rutland,  Mass. 

Aug.  14-17 — Annual  Lumberjack 
Roundup,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont. 

Aug.  22 — Maine  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Field  Day,  Highmoor  Farm, 
Monmouth,  Maine. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  2 — Annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  The  National  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

Oct.  6-8— The  1959  NEPPCO  Ex¬ 
position,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


The  37,620  Guernsey  dairy  cattle 
completing  official  test  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  8,898  pounds  of 
milk  and  432  pounds  of  butterfat, 
ME,  2x,  305-day  basis.  Butterfat  test 
averaged  4.9  per  cent. 


The  bred  heifer  of  Howard  Clark 
(1.),  Glenelg,  Md.,  was  purchased  by 
Frank  Kimball,  Beech  Hill  Farm, 
E.  Concord,  N.  H.,  at  $1,450. 
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This  is  tornado  time  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  It  has  only  been  the  last  few 
years  that  we  have  had  to  show  real 
concern  for  this  type  of  storm.  There 
used  to  be  one  or  two  a  week 
throughout  the  Midwest;  most  were 
comparatively  mild.  It  is  common 
now  to  hear  of  that  many  or  more 
in  a  single  day  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  And  many  are  highly 
destructive.  A  tornado  seldom  makes 
news  unless  it  destroys  a  village  or 
a  highly  populated  section.  But 
scores  of  farm  homes  are  destroyed 
each  year. 

Hogs  Up,  Corn  Down 

There  is  a  direct  ratio  between 
corn  prices  and  hog  numbers.  When 
com  is  more  than  a  dollar  per  bushel, 
it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  corn; 
when  it  drops  below  a  dollar,  there 
is  more  profit  in  feeding  the  hogs. 
The  price  of  com  has  been  declining 
from  $1.50  to  less  than  90  cents  at  the 
farm.  On  the  other  hand,  hogs  have 
been  selling  at  near  top  prices.  As  a 
result,  there  will  be  a  flood  of  hogs 
by  mid-Summer  and  late  Fall. 

Southern  farmers  are  going  into 


the  hog  business.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  demand  for  breeding  stock  and 
corn.  Because  of  the  vast  increase  in 
use  of  vegetable  oils  for  shortening, 
the  packer  must  pay  from  15  to  20 
cents  a  pound  live  weight  for  hogs, 
and  then  sell  lard  for  approximately 
12  cents.  To  make  up  the  loss,  he  de¬ 
pends  upon  higher  prices  for  loins, 
hams  and  bacon.  The  day  of  the 
short-coupled  lard  hog  is  gone,  the 
packer  does  not  want  them.  Corn  Belt 
hog  raisers  now  select  breeding  stock 
with  a  yardstick.  With  the  help  of 
experimental  stations,  they  plan  to 
develop  a  breed  that  is  long  and  lean. 
Southern  farmers  do  raise  corn,  but 
they  have  low  per- acre  yields.  They 
raise  mostly  white  corn;  this  is  not 
a  good  hog  feed.  Combread  is  a  daily 
diet  throughout  much  of  the  South, 
and  the  meal  is  made  from  only 
white  corn.  This  is  why  there  is  a 
demand  for  yellow  com  and  why  it 
is  beginning  to  go  south. 

More  Schools,  More  Bond  Issues 

The  one-room  rural  schoolhouse  is 
vanishing  rapidly.  Under  pressure 
from  state  departments  of  education, 


professional  educators  and  perhaps 
economic  necessity,  school  districts 
are  consolidating  or  being  annexed 
to  village  and  city  systems.  The  next 
step  after  consolidation  is  to  issue 
bonds  and  build  a  large  high  school, 
or  a  grade  school  and  high  school 
combination.  These  new  schools  are 
often  located  on  10-,  20-,  and  even 
30-acre  tracts  to  allow  for  parking 
and  play  areas.  Thousands  of  farm 
acres  are  going  out  of  production 
each  year.  All  of  us  should  under¬ 
stand  that  a  school  district  bond  issue 
is  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  property.  If  payments  are  not 
made,  the  bondholders  have  a  legal 
right  to  seize  and  sell  enough  prop¬ 
erty  to  retire  the  bonds.  It  seems 
to  me  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  is 
wiser. 

States  Are  Having  Trouble 

A  Vermont  man  says  that  his  State 
is  in  debt  and  that  its  people  are 
complaining  of  high  taxes.  Vermont 
has  nothing  on  Michigan  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  states.  We  not  only  have 
high  taxes,  including  a  sales  tax,  but 
it  appears  that  the  state  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  reasons  are 
not  hard  to  understand.  When  busi¬ 
ness  was  booming  and  money  rolling 
in,  the  states  padded  their  payrolls, 
employed  hundreds  of  additional 
workers  and  gave  big  boosts  in  sal¬ 
aries.  In  Michigan,  the  increases  in 
salaries  were  sometimes  200  and  300 
per  cent.  Now  that  business  is  level¬ 
ing  off,  the  State  cannot  meet  its 
payments.  This  and  the  unions’ 
stranglehold  on  almost  the  entire 


economy  have  combined  to  create  an 
intolerable  situation  in  one  of  our 
most  highly  industrialized  states. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  Federal 
government  siphons  off  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  states  each  year  in 
the  form  of  income  taxes,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  having  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties. 

The  Chick  Sexer  Missed  a  Few 

In  January,  Calvin  got  a  lot  of 
baby  chicks.  They  were  brooded  in 
the  hen  house  under  heat  lamps. 
With  good  care,  already  they  look 
like  young  hens.  Hatchery  men  know 
how  to  separate  pullets  from  cock¬ 
erels,  but  our  man  missed  a  few.  So 
once  again  I  can  hear  roosters  crow¬ 
ing.  This  I  enjoy,  for  what  is  a  farm 
without  a  rooster  or  two!  As  soon  as 
eggs  started  going  down  in  price, 
the  laying  hens  immediately  stepped 
up  production.  Or  perhaps  it’s  the 
other  way  around. 

It’s  time  to  carry  on  doing  the  best 
we  can  with  what  we  have.  This  is 
not  a  showplace  by  any  means.  We 
are  just  a  plain  farm  and  a  plain 
farmer,  with  the  farmer  glad  to 
spend  time  in  communion  with 
Mother  Nature.  So  carry  on.  And  if 
your  back  aches  with  the  rush  of 
summer  work,  remember  that  you 
have  plenty  of  company. 

L.  B.  Reber 


He  that  would  have  his  virtue 
published,  is  not  the  servant  of  vir¬ 
tue,  but  of  glory. — Ben  Johnson, 
Explorata. 


Ammon  Named  as 
NEPPCO  Secretary 

, Richard  I.  Ammon,  for  the  past 
eight  years  secretary  of  Pennsylvania 
Millers’  and  Feed  Dealers’  Assn.,  has 
been  named  executive  secretary  of 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council.  He  began  his  new  duties 
July  1. 

Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen,  pre¬ 
viously  managing  director,  now  be¬ 
comes  director  of  research  and 
development. 

During  coming  months,  NEPPCO 
is  reported  to  be  planning  “increased 
pressure”  on  obtaining  quality  in¬ 
centives  for  northeast  egg  producers. 
Attention  to  programs  beneficial  to 
family-sized  poultry  farms  will  be 
increased,  too. 


Be  civil  to  all;  sociable  to  many; 
familiar  with  few;  friend  to  one; 
enemy  to  none. — Benjamin  Franklin, 
Poor  Richard  1756. 


ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION 
OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
IN  17  COUNTRIES 


Pounds  Per  Person  in  Milk  Equivalent 


IRELAND 
NEW  ZEALAND 
FINLAND 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
BELGIUM 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
UNITED  KINGDOM 
FRANCE 
WEST  GERMANY 
NETHERLANDS 
UNITED  STATES 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY 


■11,507 
■  1,416 

1,265 
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Mr.  Hoch  has  Hot  Water  aplenty! 


Lots  of  hot  water  .  .  . 
that’s  one  reason  why  the 
Victor  Hoch  dairy  farm 
near  Lowville,  Lewis 
County,  N.Y.  is  always 
spotless. 

The  electric  water  heater 
in  the  milkhouse  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  hot  water  for  keeping  the  milking 
equipment  clean  and  sanitary.  In  our 
photograph,  Paul  Jantzi  is  holding  one  of 
the  units  used  in  connection  with  the  pipe 
line  milker  and  bulk  tank  on  the  Hoch  farm. 


|C^ 


In  addition  to  the  usual  farm  requirements, 
all  the  cars,  trucks  and  farm  implements 
get  regular  hot  water  baths  on  the  Hoch 
farm.  Mr.  Hoch  has  found  out  that  equip¬ 
ment  not  only  looks  better  but  lasts  longer, 
too,  when  it’s  kept  clean. 

Why  not  see  your  Niagara  Mohawk  repre¬ 
sentative  about  an  electric  hot  water  heater 
for  your  barn.  He  can  show  you  how 
electricity  in  this  and  many  other  ways 
can  increase  your  farm  profit  and  your 
comfort.  Contact  him  through  your  nearest 
Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Live  better  . .  •  farm  better  •  • .  electrically! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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New  Model  73  shelter  plus  design-matched  5-plow-size  Oliver  880. 


New!  does  both 

Husks  and  shells  your  100-plus  yields 


Two-row  mounted  Model  4  picker  and  880 
tractor — teamed-power  that  goes  every¬ 
where  without  down  rows.  Here  are  capac¬ 
ity  and  balance  to  take  over  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 


Now  you  can  husk  part  of  your  corn  crop, 
shell  the  rest — both  with  Oliver’s  new 
husker-sheller.  You  invest  in  just  one  basic 
unit  plus  an  economical  husker,  sheller,  or 
both.  That’s  Oliver’s  new  teamed-power 
for  modern  corn  farming — designed  and 
built  for  the  man  who’s  stepping  up  to  the 
100-  to  150-bushel  class. 

NEW  GATHERING  UNIT-saves 

your  crop  and  saves  you.  It  proved  its 
mettle  in  capacity  and  easy  handling — 
tops  in  safety,  in  shelled  corn  savings,  and 
best  at  picking  up  the  down  corn.  But 
now  the  story  is  even  better.  Oliver’s  new 
unit  shells  less,  wears  longer,  services 
easier. 


THE  HUSKER-SHELLER  — two 

easy-change  units,  design-matched  to  suit 
your  fondest  production  dreams.  The 
husker:  Oliver’s  famous  valley  design  with 
eight  37-inch  rolls,  overhead  fan,  full-length 
corn-saver,  and  extra-wide  wagon  eleva¬ 
tor.  The  sheller:  the  all-new,  slow-speed, 
1 -section  cylinder  that  practically  elim¬ 
inates  cracking. 

Now  you  can  be  practical  and  modern 
with  this  new  Oliver — TEAMED-powER’ed 
for  your  100-plus  yields.  Ask  us  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration  on  your  own  farm.  "Pay-as- 
You-Produce”  financing  available. 


|3BEJ  THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  See 
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District  Representatives: 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 
WILLARD  HOWLAND,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
ROBERT  MERRILL,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 
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RE  DA  PUMPS 


A  V2  H.P.  Reda  pump  operated  on  a  20/40 
lbs.  pressure  system  from  a  60  foot  pumping 
level  using  $1.00*  of  electricity,  normally  provides 


•  • 
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Family  of  five  —  over  2V3  months  of  water 
or 

100  milk  cows  -  over  5 V2  days  of  water 

or 

100  steers  - 

or 

1000  chickens  - 

or 

100  hogs  - 

or 

100  sheep  - 

or 


over  16  days  of  water 
over  9  months  of  water 
over  1V2  months  of  water 
over  3  months  of  water 


automatic  clothes  washer 


over  1  year  of  water 


or,  an  acre-foot  of  water  for  only  $16.00! 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES: 


•  Easier,  less  expensive  installation 
«  Lowest  operating  costs 

•  Efficient,  dependable  water  supply 

•  Fully  warranted,  factory-sealed  lubrication 

•  Silent,  freezeproof  underground  installation 

•  A  model  for  your  every  requirement 

•  Based  on  .04  per  KWH. 


REDA  PUMP  COMPANY,  Bartlesville  1 1,  Okla. 

Please  send: 

Free,  colorful  bulletin  describing  — 

advantages  of  Reda  Submergible  Pumps  U 
Address  of  nearest  Reda  Dealer  □ 

Name:— - — - 


Address:, 
City - 


(Street  or  R.F.D.) 

_ State. 

(Please  Print) 


KNOW  YOUR 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


After-Use  Care 
for  the  Seed  Drill 

Proper  care  of  the  drill  at  the  end 
of  the  season  will  not  only  increase 
its  life,  but  also  will  make  the  task 
of  preparing  it  next  season  much 
simpler.  Here  are  some  of  the  items 
that  you  will  want  to  check. 

1.  Clean  the  drill  thoroughly;  it 
is  important.  Remove  all  seed  and 
fertilizer.  Wash  with  water  under 
pressure.  Dry,  and  coat  the  inside 
of  the  hoppers  with  crankcase  oil. 

2.  Grease  all  the  bearings.  Coat 
the  furrow  openers  with  rust-pre¬ 
ventive  grease.  Make  a  list  of  needed 
repairs. 

3.  Remove  the  grain,  grass  and 
fertilizer  flexible  tubes.  Clean,  dip 
in  crankcase  oil,  and  re-install  or 
store  in  the  grain  hopper. 

4.  Disassemble  the  furrow  open¬ 
ers.  Clean  the  bearings  with  kerosene 
or  solvent.  Reassemble  and  lubricate 
thoroughly  with  grease  gun. 

5.  Remove,  clean,  and  lubricate 
the  land  measuring  device.  When 
you  reassemble  it,  reset  to  zero. 

6.  Clean  and  lubricate  the  power 
lift. 

7.  Store  the  drive  chains  by  re¬ 
moving,  cleaning,  and  immersing  in 
a  bucket  of  crankcase  oil. 

8.  When  the  drill  is  at  its  storage 
area,  place  a  board  under  the  openers 
and  trip  the  lift.  This  relieves  the 
load  on  the  springs,  and  the  board 
protects  the  openers. 

9.  If  your  drill  has  rubber  tires,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  block  it  up  to  re¬ 
move  the  weight  from  them.  Do  not 
deflate  the  tires,  however,  even  if 
blocked  up  off  the  floor. 

How  to  Preserve 
Fertilizer  Cans 

What  can  be  used  on  galvanized 
sheet  metal  to  prevent  corrosion  of 
fertilizer  cans  on  a  corn  planter? 
Isn’t  there  any  plastic  paint  or  coat¬ 
ing  that  can  be  used  for  this  job? 
When  planting  several  plantings  of 
sweet  com,  each  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  apart,  one  neglects  to  clean 
the  hoppers  as  well  as  they  should 
be.  w.  G.  P. 

One  method  of  protecting  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  cans  is  as  follows:  After 
cleaning  surface  thoroughly,  paint 
with  a  special  primer  for  galva¬ 
nized  metal.  After  this  dries  thor¬ 
oughly,  paint  with  any  good  quality 
asphalt  base  paint. 


Cooling  for  the  Tractor 

Hot  weather  increases  the  load  on 
your  tractor  cooling  system.  Here  are 
some  of  the  items  you  will  want  to 
check  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
damage  from  overheating: 

Air  must  pass  freely  through  the 
radiator  core  if  water  is  to  cool 
properly.  Remove  the  grille  and  other 
front  screens,  then  blow  out  the  dust, 
dirt,  and  trash  from  the  back  side. 
You  can  use  an  air  gun,  water  hose 
or  even  a  hand  tire  pump  to  do  this. 

Check  the  condition  of  the  fan  and 
fan  belt.  Any  blades  that  are  out  of 
line  should  be  bent  back  to  their 
proper  place.  Inspect  the  belt.  It  may 
look  good  from  the  outside,  but  still 
be  cracked — almost  in  two — when 
viewed  from  the  inside.  It’s  cheap 
insurance  to  keep  a  spare  belt  on 
hand  all  the  time. 

Check  for  proper  fan  belt  tension. 


A  loose  belt  wears  rapidly  by  slip¬ 
ping,  and  also  the  radiator  will  over¬ 
heat.  Consult  your  tractor  manual  for 
the  method  of  tightening.  A  belt  that 
is  too  tight  causes  rapid  wear  of  shaft 
bearings. 

Hoses  will  check  and  crack  with 
age.  Any  that  seem  to  be  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  should  be  replaced.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  use  new  clamps  on  all  new 
hose. 

Most  new  tractors  have  pressurized 
cooling  systems.  The  radiator  cap 
must  seal  at  the  flange  below  the 
overflow  pipe.  Otherwise,  the  system 
will  have  a  tendency  to  boil.  Always 
remove  this  cap  slowly  from  a  hot 
radiator. 

If,  after  all  your  precautions,  the 
temperature  gauge  reads  high,  don’t 
forget  that  it  might  be  faulty.  If  your 
tractor  does  not  show  any  of  the 
other  usual  indications  of  overheat¬ 
ing,  you  may  want  to  replace  this 
gauge. 

No  Traction  with  Snow 
Plow  Attachment 

I  own  a  small  tractor  unit  with 
rotary  lawn  mower  and  Sno-Thro 
attachments.  Traction  is  obtained 
by  friction  drive  of  a  small  cog 
against  the  rubber  tread  of  each  of 
the  two  wheels  of  the  tractor. 

When  I  use  the  Sno-Thro  and 
the  temperature  is  below  32  de¬ 
grees,  snow  collecting  on  the  small 
driving  cogs  freezes,  resulting  in 
practically  zero  traction. 

I  have  tried  using  kerosene  on 
the  cogs  to  lower  the  freezing  point, 
but  this  helps  only  slightly.  I  have 
corresponded  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  sent  me  a  pair  of  rubber 
cogs  to  replace  the  steel  ones;  still 
only  a  slight  improvement.  He  has 
no  other  suggestion.  Can  you  offer 
something  constructive?  c.  A.  A. 

The  drive  arrangement  described 
is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  small  cog  and  the 
tire.  When  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  drastically  reduced  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  snow,  very  little  tractive 
force  is  produced. 

Since  your  unit  has  not  been  seen 
in  operation,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage  in  offering  sugestions. 
However,  here  are  some  ideas: 

1.  Arrange  a  fiber  brush  (perhaps 
rotary  driven  from  the  engine)  to 
remove  the  snow  from  each  tire  just 
ahead  of  the  driving  cog. 

2.  Arrange  to  pipe  the  exhaust 
from  the  engine  to  blow  on  the  tires 
just  ahead  of  the  cogs,  to  help  dry 
the  tires. 

3.  A  combination  of  the  two  above. 

M.  E.  Long 

(Mr.  Long  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions  from  Rural  New  Yorker 
subscribers  having  to  do  with  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  farm  machinery. — Ed.) 
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Fruit  Handling  Goes  Modern 

By  H.  P.  Gaston,  J.  H.  Levin  and  S.  L.  Hedden 


Bruising  in  bulk  is  less  than  in  crat 


FRUIT  growing  is  no  longer  a  way  of 
life;  it  is  now  big  business.  Success 
depends  on  the  effective  use  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  chemicals  and  on  elaborate 
storage  and  packing  facilities.  But  it  is  still 
difficult  for  the  grower  to  influence  or  con¬ 
trol  the  market  price;  he  can  increase  his 
margin  usually  only  by  lowering  costs. 

The  labor  costs  of  harvesting  and  han¬ 
dling  are  the  largest  items  of  expense  in 
production.  But  recent  cooperative  research 
done  by  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Re¬ 
search  Division  and  the  departments  of 
horticulture  and  agricultural  engineering 
at  Michigan  State  University  has  helped 
develop  bulk  handling  methods  that  ma¬ 
terially  lower  these  for  cherries,  apples, 
pears  and  other  tree  fruit  crops. 

Trend  to  Bulk  Continues 

BOUT  three  years  ago,  a  story  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  told  about  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  bulk  handling  of  cherries  in 
water  and  said  that  the  practice  was  finding 
favor  in  cherry-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Since  then,  the  handling  of  cherries 
in  water  has  become  standard  practice. 

That  same  article  told  about  experiments 
in  the  bulk  handling  of  apples  and  other 
fruits.  Approximately  10,000  bulk  contain¬ 
ers  holding  20  bushels  each  were  used  in 
Michigan  during  the  1955  season.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  of 

and  fruit  harvest,  too 


Gould  Bros.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  cherries  by  shaking  the  tree  has  proved  practical. 


With  their  small  tires  and  a  minimum  of 
under-clearance,  industrial  lift  trucks  are 
heavy.  It  is  impractical  to  use  them  on 
anything  but  hard,  smooth  areas.  They 
cannot  be  operated  successfully  on  the  rel¬ 
atively  soft,  uneven  ground  of  the  orchard. 
But  self-powered  machines  and  tractor 
attachments  to  handle  bulk  boxes  in  the 
orchard  have  now  been  developed  and  come 
into  widespread  use.  These  machines  make 
it  possible  to  lift,  move  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  stack  filled  bulk  boxes  quickly  and 
easily.  They  range  in  price  from  $50  to 
several  thousands  of  dollars. 

Fork  Attachments  for  Three-Point 
Hydraulic  Hitches.  Growers  who  have 
tractors  equipped  with  three-point  hy¬ 
draulic  hitches  can  adapt  them  for  han¬ 
dling  bulk  boxes  by  bolting  forks  to  the 
hitch.  The  necessary  labor  and  materials 
cost  approximately  $50.  An  attachment  of 
this  sort  will  lift  bulk  boxes  approximately 
18  inches.  While  a  tractor  so  equipped  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  stacking,  it  can  be  used 
to  move  filled  boxes  from  the  orchard  to  an 
on-the-farm  packing  house  or  storage.  It 
may  also  be  used  to  move  filled  boxes  to  a 
nearby  loading  area  for  transfer  to  road 
trucks. 

Fork  Attachments  for  Buck  Rakes 
and  Hayloaders.  Many  fruit  growers  have 
buck  rakes  or  hayloaders  which  they  use 
for  moving  brush  and  snow.  Forks  may  be 
bolted  to  such  equipment  at  a  labor  and 
material  cost  of  approximately  $50.  If  this 

( continued  on  page  20) 


For  plums,  it  has,  too.  Fruit  falls  into  a  catching  frame  for  the  harvest. 


apples  moved  that  year  in  bulk.  But  how 
the  trend  has  accelerated !  During  the  1958- 
59  season,  between  four  and  five  million 
bushels  in  Michigan  alone  were  handled  in 
bulk. 

What  accelerated  the  trend  to  bulk  boxes 
was  the  introduction  of  a  practical  dumper. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  pivoted  holder 
supported  by  a  rigid  frame  so  that  a  filled 
box  placed  upon  it  can  be  raised  into  dump¬ 
ing  position  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
cylinder.  During  dumping,  the  movement 
is  regulated  by  the  operator  in  such  a  way 
that  the  fruit  flows  out  with  a  minimum 
of  bruising. 

These  dumpers  became  available  in  1957. 
Since  that  time,  more  than  150  have  been 
sold.  They  make  it  possible  to  dump  fruit 
from  bulk  boxes  with  less  bruising  than 
occurs  with  field  crates.  So  bulk  boxes  can 
now  be  used  to  handle  fruit  destined  for 
the  fresh  fruit  market  just  as  well  as  that 
for  processing. 

Handle  Bulk  Boxes  in  Orchard 

TO  achieve  the  maximum  advantages 
of  bulk  handling,  boxes  must  be  filled 
in  the  orchard.  A  filled  box  weighs  from 
800  to  1,500  pounds  depending  on  its  own 
size  and  on  the  kind  of  fruit  it  contains. 
Power  equipment  is  necessary  in  the  or¬ 
chard  as  well  as  at  the  loading  dock,  pack¬ 
ing  house  and  storage  room. 
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Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  il  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  away  with*  When 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 


•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  ROWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

GontUmtn:  RN"2 

ft  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

0  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Name. 


Address - — 

City _ _ _ State. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

L»EPT.  RN-2  Owosso,  Michigan 


^aKu/tioas  RUPTURE 
COMFORT 


with  the 


GOLDEN  CROWN  TRUSS 

A  spectacular  victory  in  the  fight 
against  reducible  inguinal  hernia!  A 
miracle  in  comfort!  For  the  first 
time,  a  truss  built  entirely  of  soft, 
resilient  foam  rubber  covered  with 
a  cool,  skin-soothing  inner  cloth  lin¬ 
ing  and  a  durable  pre-shrunk  fabric  outer  covering. 
Can’t  wrinkle,  curl,  bind  no  matter  how  you  move. 
Flat  foam  rubber  groin  pad  holds  rupture  snugly  yet 
gently.  Completely  adjustable — no  fitting.  Ventilated 
for  cool  comfort.  Washable.  The  truss  you’ve  prayed 
for.  Order  now.  Give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen — indicate  right,  left  or  double.  30-day  money 
back  guarantee.  Single  side  $9.95,  double  $10.95.  Post¬ 
paid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Pipor  Braco  Company 
811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-79G,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


dri§l#dr 


SSAFE  WATER 

NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO 

CORPORATION 


90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


DA  I  hi  T  2500  GALLONS 
rH  111  I  WHITE  —  GRAY  —  RED 
Clearance  Inventory:  For  wood  or  metal,  giving 
Protection  and  Economy.  Packed  in  one  gallon  and 
five  gallon  pails.  Minimum  order  —  four  gallons. 
Price  $1.80  per  gallon  F.  0.  B.  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Check  or  Money  Order  with  order. 

BESC0  PAINT  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  496,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Trend  to  Bulk  Milk 

Dairymen  in  Northern  New  York 

r*  I  u  r  n  .  •  i  \\  r  rr 

Tina  pro  s  outweigh  con  s  . 


Bulk  tank  cooling  of  milk  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  changes 
and  the  trend  on  dairy  farms  of 
Northern  New  York’s  Jefferson 
County,  one  of  the  top  milk-produc¬ 
ing  counties  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
bulk  tank  systems  has  been  fantastic, 
and  more  tanks  are  going  in  every 
week. 

Russell  C.  Hodnett,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  agricultural  agent,  when  asked  to 
comment  on  the  trend  to  “Go  Bulk,” 
as  farmers  put  it,  offered  this  in¬ 
formation:  “It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  exactly  how  many  tanks 
there  are  in  the  county.  One  figure, 
given  today,  would  be  obsolete  a 
week  from  today.  Every  week  during 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring  it  was 


On  the  LaFontaine  Bros.’  farm  in 
Rutland,  N.Y.,  Mrs.  Laurence  LaFon¬ 
taine  inspects  the  tank  which  handles 
the  milk  from  cows  in  the  120-head 
dairy  on  the  569-acre  farm. 

quite  common  to  hear  of  two  or  three 
new  installations  each  week.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  more.” 

The  “trend  toward  bulk”  is  so 
rapid  that  four  of  the  larger  milk 
companies  with  receiving  plants  in 
Jefferson  County  estimate  that  20 
per  cent  of  their  milk  now  comes 
via  tank  truck  from  farms  with  bulk 
tank  coolers.  Some  even  venture 
the  guess  that  the  figure  will  ap¬ 
proach  80  per  cent  by  1962. 

Farmers  who  already  have  changed 
over  from  cans  to  bulk  cite  these 
advantages:  The  old  10-gallon  milk 
cans  are  eliminated  and  the  drudgery 
of  lifting  and  hauling  them  is  gone; 
there  is  usually  a  price  incentive 
over  can  milk;  the  milk  so  handled 
is  likely  to  improve  in  fat  content, 
be  reduced  in  bacteria  count,  and 
taste  better;  studies  show  that  bulk 
milk  coolers  require  about  20  per 
cent  less  electricity  than  can  coolers. 

There  are  disadvantages,  too — as 
is  the  case  with  every  change — the 
biggest  of  which  is  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment  for  equipment. 

There  have  been  some  individual 
farmer  complaints  of  lower  fat  tests 


since  switching  to  bulk  tanks.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  just  as  many 
reports  of  higher  fat  readings. 

The  bulk  tanks,  as  such,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  lower  or  higher 
readings,  according  to  qualified 
spokesmen.  The  answer  lies  in  cor¬ 
rect  and  sufficient  stirring  or  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  milk.  Agricultural  engi¬ 
neers  say  that,  if  the  milk  is  not 
stirred  correctly  and  enough,  the 
fat  naturally  stays  on  top.  This,  then, 
makes  it  impossible  to  get  a  true 
reading  of  the  complete  fat  content 
of  the  entire  tank. 

Some  farmers  deem  it  advisable  to 
black-top  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
driveways  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  bulk  tank  trucks  to  get  to 
the  milkhouse.  This  is  not  a  require¬ 
ment,  however,  and  in  Northern 
New  York,  for  example,  very  few 
farmers  need  to  provide  such  black¬ 
top  surfaces.  Because  of  extremely 
frigid  Winters,  the  ground  is  frozen 
solid  most  of  the  time;  and  there  is 
no  “sinking  in”  of  heavy  equipment. 
Also,  most  Northern  New  York 
farms  are  near  adequate  supplies 
of  good,  heavy-quality  gravel  and 


There  are  a  lot  of  bulk  milk  tanks 
in  Connecticut,  too,  2,121  at  last 
count.  One  of  the  biggest  is  at  Par¬ 
tridge  Hall  Farm  in  Middlebury, 
New  Haven  County,  where  the  Con¬ 
necticut  field  day  on  materials  han¬ 
dling  by  dairy  farmers  is  scheduled 
for  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  22.  It 
holds  600  gallons  of  milk  from  the 
61-milker  herd  of  registered  Guern¬ 
seys. 

Milk  was  introduced  into  the  long, 
low  bulk  tank  until  recently  via 
pouring  from  pails  into  a  vacuum 
transfer  container.  But  early  this 
month  in  advance  of  the  field  day  a 
pipeline  milking  system  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  installation,  and  milk  there¬ 
after  would  go  automatically  from 
cow  to  tank. 

This  would  bring  materials  han¬ 
dling  at  Partridge  Hall  Farm  virtu¬ 
ally  to  complete  mechanization.  Field 
fitting  and  fertilization,  of  course, 
had  long  been  done  by  machine,  and 
harvesting  of  forage  has  for  years 
been  mechanized  via  the  hay  baler 
and  forage  harvester.  Automatic  un¬ 
loaders  in  the  silos  and  then  ele¬ 
vators  and  conveyors  for  hay  carry 
the  roughage  mechanization  right 
to  the  cows.  A  new  so-called  “chuck 
wagon”  handles  green  feeding  in 
Summer;  it  transports  and  feeds  out 
green  chop  to  the  cows  at  a  bunker 
in  a  zero-grazing  system. 

This  Winter,  silage  will  be  carried 
down  the  center  of  the  long  barn 
feeding  area  by  an  overhead  track. 
Grain  will  be  fed  this  way,  too,  with 
earlier  handling  in  bulk. 

There  is  automatic  watering  of  the 


crushed  stone.  With  this  material 
close  at  hand,  a  majority  of  farmers 
already  have  hard-packed  drive¬ 
ways.  These  stone  or  gravel  drive¬ 
ways  were  put  in  to  handle  heavy 
farm  equipment  and  loads — long  be¬ 
fore  bulk  milk  tank  trucks  came  into 
the  picture. 

The  price  incentive  for  bulk  milk 
over  can  milk  is  peculiar  to  various 
dairy  sections.  In  Northern  New 
York,  where  bulk  tanks  are  com¬ 
paratively  new — but  increasing  by 
the  month,  farmers  are  generally 
paid  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  bulk  tank  milk,  plus 
free  hauling.  This  premium  rate 
varies  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  depending  on  local  conditions. 
In  some  areas,  incentive  payments 
may  mean  a  total  gain  of  up  to  22 
cents  per  hundredweight,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  the 
initial  premium  plus  free  hauling. 
These  incentives  are  offered  to  get 
more  farmers  to  “go  bulk.” 

However,  in  many  localities,  once 
the  entire  area  is  completely  “bulk,” 
the  dealers  have  been  known  to  drop 
these  “incentive”  payments.  The 
greater  revenue  for  those  who  come 
into  the  program  late  has  therefore 
been  short-lived.  In  still  other  areas, 
no  premium  payment  is  made. 

Of  interest  to  all  farmers  attempt¬ 
ing  to  beat  the  “cost-price  squeeze” 
is  the  forecast  of  qualified  agricul¬ 
tural  economists  that  “the  trend  to 
bulk  milk  handling  may  mean  a 
savings  of  from  $5  million  to  $12 
million  annually  to  the  American 
dairy  industry.  D.  Boyd  Moffett 


Find  some  work  for  your  hands 
to  do,  so  that  Satan  may  never  find 
you  idle. — Saint  Jerome,  Letters 


herd  on  this  hilltop  farm  owned 
by  Howard  Larkin,  and  cleaning  of 
gutters  and  spreading  manure  are 
mechanized,  too. 

Northeast  dairy  farmers  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  on  July  22  to 
see  how  both  input  and  output  ma¬ 
terials  of  dairy  farming  can  be  han¬ 
dled  mechanically.  At  Partridge 
Hall  Farm  in  Middlebury,  the  site 
of  Connecticut’s  big  dairying  field 
day,  soil,  seed  and  crops  are  all 
managed  with  machines.  The  mech¬ 
anized  materials  handling  is  com¬ 
pleted  as  milk  from  the  Golden 
Guernseys  is  sucked  into  and 
pumped  out  of  the  oval  600-gallon 
cold  bulk  tank. 


The  600-gallon  bulk  milk  tank  plays 
a  big  role  in  mechanized  dairy  mate¬ 
rials  handling  at  Partridge  Hall  Farm, 
Middlebury,  Conn. 


Tank  Operation 
in  Connecticut 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Sanitation,  screens  and 
sprays -plus  baits  and  cords -for 

Control  of  Flies  on  Farms 


This  year,  flies  are  more  of  a 
problem  on  farms  than  usual. 
They  got  off  to  an  early  start. 
You  can  get  rid  of  them,  however, 
even  though  they  are  numerous  and 
their  resistance  to  chemicals  is  on 
the  increase.  There  are  many  effec¬ 
tive  insecticides  and  methods  for 
control. 

Sanitation  Comes  First 

Rule  No.  1  in  control  of  flies  is 
prevent  their  breeding.  Flies  killed 
before  they  mature  are  no  nuisance; 
they  will  not  produce  offspring. 
Clean  the  gutters  frequently.  Re¬ 
move  accumulations  of  manure  and 
organic  matter  at  least  every  10  days 
or  two  weeks.  Spread  the  manure 
on  fields  where  it  will  dry  out  and 
prevent  maggots  from  maturing. 
Sanitation  by  itself  often  results  in 


Cows,  such  as  this  good  Guernsey  of 
Harold  Peck’s  in  Schuylerville,  N.Y., 
need  fly  protection  at  pasture.  Pyre- 
pone,  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  are  all 
safe  and  effective. 

satisfactory  fly  control,  particularly 
early  in  the  season. 

Rule  No.  2  is  provide  screening. 
This  is  often  very  practical  in  keep¬ 
ing  flies  out  of  buildings.  It  helps  trap 
them,  too,  for  killing  by  space  sprays. 

But  sanitation  and  screening  are 
rarely  enough  to  do  the  job  alone, 
and  we  must  use  insecticides.  Rule 
No.  3  is  spray.  Insecticides  may  be 
applied  as  either  residual  or  space 
sprays;  they  are  used  as  wet  and 
dry  baits,  and  as  treated  strips  and 
cords,  too.  All  of  these  kill  flies,  but 
residual  sprays  generally  give  the 
best  results. 

Diazinon  Best  for  Barns 

Diazinon  is  still  the  best  residual 
fly  killer.  Ronnel  (Korlan),  malathi- 
on  and  Dicapthon  are  also  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Apply  Diazinon  as  a  spray  to  all 
interior  surfaces  of  the  barn  until 
the  material  begins  to  run  off.  Use  it 
at  the  rate  of  either  16  pounds  of 
25  per  cent  wettable  powder  or  two 
gallons  of  25  per  cent  emulsifiable 
concentrate  in  100  gallons  of  water. 
Be  sure  to  remove  animals  from  the 
barn.  And  cover  feed,  feed  troughs 
and  water  cups,  too.  One  should  ob¬ 
tain  up  to  six  weeks  of  fly  control 
from  one  application  of  Diazinon. 

Diazinon  should  not  be  used  in 
poultry  houses  with  birds  in  them; 
it  is  toxic  to  them. 

With  Dicapthon  and  ronnel,  use 
32  pounds  of  25  per  cent  wettable 
powder  or  four  gallons  of  25  per 
cent  emulsifiable  concentrate  per 
100  gallons  of  water.  Malathion 
should  be  mixed  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate — two  gallons  of  the  57  per  cent 
emulsifiable  concentrate  plus  20 
pounds  of  sugar  in  100  gallons  of 
water. 

Methoxychlor  and  lindane  also 
control  flies  well,  except  in  barns 
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and  buildings  where  they  have  failed 
in  preceding  years  due  to  new  re¬ 
sistance  of  flies. 

Baits,  Cords  and  Sprays 

While  they  may  not  last  as  long  as 
residuals,  baits  and  treated  cords 
often  give  excellent  fly  control.  Baits 
usually  contain  malathion,  Bayer  - 
L-13/59  or  Diazinon  in  sugar,  oyster 
shell,  hominy  grits  or  minerals  plus 
an  attractant.  Scatter  the  baits  thinly 
wherever  flies  congregate,  except  in 
feed  troughs,  water  cups  and  such 
other  places  as  animals  might  con¬ 
sume  them.  Put  out  the  baits  daily 
as  long  as  flies  are  numerous,  and 
then  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Fly  cords  and  strips  usually  con¬ 
tain  Diazinon  and  parathion  plus  a 
sweet  attractant.  Several  brands  are 
available.  They  should  be  hung  in 
the  barn  and  poultry  house  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  on  the  package. 

Space  sprays  usually  contain  pyre- 
thrins,  allethrin,  lethane  or  thanite 
or  a  combination  of  these  plus  a  so- 
called  synergist,  a  material  that 
makes  each  ingredient  work  better 
when  combined.  Any  space  spray 
marked  “Grade  AA”  should  provide 
good  results.  Some  not  so  marked 
are  effective,  too.  Most  aerosols  con¬ 
tain  pyrethrins  plus  a  synergist;  they 
emit  a  very  fine  mist.  Barns  should 
be  closed  during  and  for  20  to  30 
minutes  after  space  spraying.  The 
sprays  must  be  used  at  least  once  a 
day.  Only  those  flies  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  contact  are  killed. 

The  Resistance  Problem 

Where  Diazinon  has  been  used  for 
several  years,  resistant  flies  may  be 
a  problem.  In  many  areas  of  the 
Northeast,  some  of  these  strains 
have  appeared.  The  fly  populations 
also  show  resistance  to  other  phos¬ 
phate  insecticides.  The  chlorinated 
insecticides,  such  as  DDT,  methoxy¬ 
chlor  and  lindane,  are  not  at  all  ef¬ 
fective  against  them. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time 
to  offer  concrete  recommendations 
for  control  of  Diazinon-resistant 
flies.  Other  phosphate  materials — 
ronnel,  Dicapthon  and  malathion — 
should  certainly  be  tried,  and  space 
sprays,  fly  baits  and  treated  cords 
might  be,  too.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that  pyrethrum  space 
sprays  are  not  effective  against 
Diazinon-resistant  flies. 

Unfortunately,  spraying  fly  mag¬ 
gots  with  insecticides  only  compli¬ 
cates  the  resistance  problem.  Strains 
able  to  tolerate  the  insecticides  seem 
to  develop  faster  this  way.  So,  on 
farms  where  flies  have  developed  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  various  chemicals, 
sanitation  is  of  special  importance. 

E.  J.  Hansens 


Dairy  Council  Studies  Fats 

The  National  Dairy  Council  has 
recently  initiated  research  on  the 
relationship  of  magnesium  to  fat  and 
cholesterol  in  human  diets.  Milk  is  a 
good  source  of  magnesium.  The 
Council  also  has  started  a  “long- 
range”  investigation  on  the  role  of 
fats  in  human  health.  It  has  begun 
a  study  of  how  milk  consumption  in¬ 
fluences  excellence  in  athletic  per¬ 
formance,  too. 

The  Council  is  now  sponsoring  a 
total  of  15  research  studies.  The 
projects  have  been  placed  in  12  uni¬ 
versities  and  in  one  laboratory. 


COOLANT 


Solar  s  cooling  plate  has 
over  80%  effective  cooling 
area.  Direct  cooling  of 
larger  area  saves  power 
use,  power  costs! 


Here's  the  “Minute-Man, 
the  “Power  Saver"  .  .  . 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion ! 
It  does  not  waste  freon  like 
systems  which  flood  the 
cooling  plate. 


Save  dollars  cooling 
milk  with  direct 
cooling,  largest  plate 
and  Controlled 
Flow  Expansion! 


Here’s  why  cooling  costs  are  cheaper  with  a  Milk  Minder: 
It  uses  electricity  to  cool  milk,  not  to  cool  air,  water  or 
layers  of  metal  first.  It  cools  direct.  Only  the  inner  shell  sepa¬ 
rates  milk  from  cooling  freon  during  cooling  time. 

It  has  the  largest  cooling  plate.  Effective  cooling  area  is 
larger  than  for  any  other  tank.  You  cool  more  milk,  faster. 

It  uses  power  sparingly.  When  milk  temperature  changes, 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  circulates  just  the  right  amount  of 
cooling  freon  through  the  plate.  When  cooling  is  done,  it 
returns  freon  to  a  reservoir .  .  .  power  shuts  off. 

Power  use  with  a  Milk  Minder  is  as  low  as  .5  kwh  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  cooled.  In  farm  comparison,  it  cooled  milk  for 
Vs  the  cost  of  a  tank  using  water  cooling  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  your  Solar  Dealer  to 
show  you  a  Solar  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct 
for  more  information  on  why  and  how  it  cools  milk  cheaper! 
Solar  Milk  Minder  is  the  only  all-stainless  steel 

bulk  milk  tank. 


Solar  Permanent 

DIVISION  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  TOMAHAWK  540 

FT-35B 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 

Honey$1C95 

Priced  Y  I 
LowAs  |  U 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plaatle  plate  from  old, 
cracked  looee  platee  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONtY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CCUn  II H  liflftlEV  Juat  Bend  name  and  ad- 
«cnu  HU  MUlfCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  T-697 

1*1  W.  Madison  Stroot,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


rFirestoneAGoodyearAGoodrich-i 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIKES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE, PL Y&TRE AD  DESIGN. 
Soldona“MONEY  -BACKGU  ARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 


2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 
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“I  like 


MUDS 


extra  space 


. .  and  easy  maintenance”  * 


O.  J.  Bremer 

Monroeville,  Indiana 


£  “I  built  Rilco  because  I  wanted  a  build¬ 
ing  that  would  add  to  the  appearance  and 
value  of  my  farm.  I  like  the  looks  of  my 
Rilco  machine  shed  .  .  .  and  the  easy  and 
economical  maintenance,”  says  O.  J. 
Bremer,  Monroeville,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bremer  has  made  good  use  of  the 
extra  space  his  Rilco  Type  50  machine 
shed  provides.  At  one  end  of  the  building 
is  a  loft  set  on  columns  spaced  the  same 
width  as  the  door  opening.  The  loft  pro¬ 
vides  extra  space  for  light  storage. 

The  building  was  constructed  in  three 
days  by  three  men  .  . .  none  of  whom  were 


RI1C0 

GLUED  LAMINATED  RAFTERS 


The  Engineering  and  Quality  of  Every  Rilco 
Rafter  Are  Guaranteed  in  Writing 


experienced  carpenters.  With  Rilco  con¬ 
struction  you  save  time  and  labor  costs  be¬ 
cause  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and  drilled 
at  the  factory  . .  .  delivered  ready  for  erec¬ 
tion  with  connection  hardware  furnished. 
Rafters  are  made  of  selected,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glues.  Mail  this 
coupon  for  catalog  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  build  to  last  with  Rilco. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  601c,  155  Washington  St., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Please  send  information  on  the 
following  farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns 
D  Crop  Storage 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Name  _ 


Address _ 
Town _ 


State 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


tellers,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs,  7  95 

-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Jl'l  * 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . 57.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.W. Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


Now  —  thanks  to  the  newly-developed  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE  —  material  handling  and  clean-up  can  be 
easy  on  any  dairy  farm!  Simply  set  up  the  low-cost 
ZERO  VACUUM-OPERATED  STEP-SAVER  -where 
most  convenient  for  use  —  as  shown  above.  Connect 
it  through  a  milker  line  to  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER.  And  you’ll  have 
a  ZERO  PAIL  PIPELINE  —  a  modest-cost,  modern, 
direct  milking  system  —  which  quickly  draws  milk  into 
the  ZERO  bulk  tank  direct  from  the  cow,  by  vacuum 
supplied  by  the  tank. 

Allows  stanchion  and  basement  barn  dairymen  to  take 
full  advantage  of  saving  in  labor,  improved  equipment 
and  materials  available  —  without  a  large  investment. 
Mail  Coupon  below  for  full  information  —  and  name 
of  your  nearest  ZERO  Dealer  —  today! 


WASHES,  RINSES 
AND  SANITIZES  ITSELF! 


To/ntf  r~2° 

VACUUM 

AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK 
COOLER 

-wit  h.'jP  kt.ff.B--  SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


I  ZERO  CORPORATION 
I  612-T,  Duncan  Avt.,  Washington,  Mo. 

■  Please  send  me  FREE  color-illustrated  Literature 
J  giving  full  information  about  the  ZERO  PAIL 
I  PIPELINE,  location  of  installation  nearest  me,  and 
j  name  of  nearest  ZERO  Dealer. 

I  NAME . 

j  ADDRESS . 

I  CITY . STATE . , 


1959  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 

Name  of  Fair 

Maine 

Location 

Dates 

Bangor  . 

Cochnewagon  . 

Cumberland  Farmers  .... 

. .  Sept.  28-Oct,  3 

Franklin  County  . 

..Sept.  22-26 

Guilford  . 

Hancock  County . 

. Blue  Hill . 

. .  Sept.  4-7 

Knox  . 

Litchfield  Farmers . 

Maine  State  . 

..Sept.  7-12 

Northern  Maine  . 

.  .Aug.  10-15 

North  Penobscot . 

Oxford  County  . 

..Sept.  15-19 

Piscataquis  Valley  . 

.  .Aug.  28-29 

Pittston  . 

Sagadahoc  . 

..Oct.  13-15 

Sidney  . 

.  .Aug.  28-30 

Skowhegan  State  . 

. 

. Skowhegan  . 

.  .Aug.  15-22 

South  Kennebec . 

Washington  County  . 

.  .Aug.  19-22 

Wesserrunsett  Valley  .... 

. .  Sept.  4-5 

West  Oxford . 

..Oct.  4-10 

West  Washington  . 

. .  Sept.  16-19 

World’s  Fair . 

..Oct.  2-3 

York  County  . 

.  .Aug.  28-29 

New  Hampshire 

Atkinson  . 

. .  Aug.  22 

Cheshire  . 

. .  Aug.  27-30 

Contoocook  . 

.  .  Sept.  4-7 

Coos  and  Essex . 

Cornish  . 

Deerfield  . 

New  Boston  . 

North  Haverhill  . 

.  .Aug.  1-3 

Rochester  . 

Sandwich  . 

.  .  Oct.  12 

State  Fair . 

.  .Aug.  27-30 

Champlain  Valley  Exposition 

Vermont 

. Essex  Junction  . . . . 

.  .Aug.  31-Sept.  5 

Conn.  Valley  Exposition  . 

.  .Aug.  7-9 

Hartland  . 

..Aug.  21-23 

Orleans  . 

.  Aug.  19-23 

Rutland  . 

World’s  Fair . 

Barrington  . 

Massachusetts 

. .  Sept.  13-19 

Brockton  . 

. .  Sept.  13-19 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

. West  Springfield  . . . 

. .  Sept.  19-27 

Essex  County  . 

. .  Sept.  6-12 

Franklin  County  . 

.  .  Sept.  12-16 

Highland  . 

..Aug.  15-16 

Hillside  . 

.  .Aug.  28-30 

Littleville  . 

. .  Oct.  3-4 

Marshfield  . 

.  .Aug.  16-22 

Martha’s  Vineyard  . 

. .  Aug.  20-22 

Rehoboth  . 

. .  Aug.  23-29 

Spencer  . 

..Sept.  4-7 

Tri-County  . 

.  .Sept.  6-12 

Union  . 

. .  Sept.  5-7 

Westfield  . 

.  .Aug.  22-23 

Weymouth  . 

.  .Aug.  9-15 

Foster  . 

Rhode  Island 

. .July  23-25 

Rocky  Hill  . 

.  .Aug.  25-30 

Berlin . 

Connecticut 

..Oct.  2-4 

Bethlehem  . 

..Sept.  12-13 

Bridgewater  . 

.  .Aug.  21-23 

Brooklyn . 

.Aug.  28-30 

Cheshire  . 

.Aug.  28-29 

Chester  . 

.Aug.  29-30 

Cohanzie  . 

.Aug.  28-29 

Columbia  . 

.Aug.  28-30 

Danbury  . 

..Oct.  3-11 

Durham . 

.Sept.  25-27 

Goshen  . 

.Sept.  5-7 

Guilford  . 

..Sept.  18-19 

Haddam  Neck  . 

.  Sept.  6-7 

Hamburg . 

.  Aug.  15 

Harwinton  . 

..Oct.  3-4 

Ledyard  . 

.  Sept.  12 

North  Haven  . 

..Sept.  10-13 

Portland  . 

..Sept.  19-20 

Preston  City  . 

. .  Aug.  15 

Riverton  . 

..Oct.  10-11 

Southington  . 

.  Aug.  29-30 

Stafford  . 

.  .Oct.  1-4 

Terryville  . 

..Sept.  19-20 

Union . 

..Sept.  29-30 

Wapping  . 

.  .Sept.  12 

Woodstock  . 

.  .Sept.  5-7 
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At  Dedication  of  Conn.  Ag.  Exp. 
Station's  New  Slate  Laboratory— 

Science  Is  Farmer's 

Basic  scientific  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  farming  are  not  separate  and 
unrelated  human  activities.  Speaking 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station’s  dedication  of  its 
new  Slate  laboratory  building  last 
month,  Harvard  University’s  Dr. 
Paul  Mangelsdorf  pointed  out  that 
it  was  basic  research  which  provided 
an  understanding  of  hybrid  vigor; 
development  of  hybrid  corn  was 
thereby  made  possible. 

The  New  Haven  Station  has  pio¬ 
neered  on  developments  in  chemis¬ 
try,  genetics  and  other  fields  that 
have  been  revolutionary  and  very 
far-reaching,  Mr.  Mangelsdorf  de¬ 
clared,  but  they  are  not  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  by  farmers.  Connecticut 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Joseph  N. 
Gill  said  that  the  Station’s  scientists 
have  attained  world-wide  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  research  work  has  devel¬ 
oped  effective  controls  against  insect, 
fungus  and  bacterial  pests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  G.  Morris,  Newtown, 
the  Station  board  of  control’s  senior 
member. 

Nature  does  not  stay  subjugated. 


1959  Festival  at  the 
Dairy  Center  of  World" 

More  than  10,000  people  stormed 
through  the  gates  of  the  “Dairy  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  World”  on  June  6  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Franklin  County 
Dairy  Festival  at  Enosburg  Falls, 
Vermont.  This  event,  held  now  for 
three  consecutive  years,  is  getting 
to  be  one  of  the  big  attractions  in 
Vermont  and  the  Northeast. 

This  year,  the  Dairy  Festival  had 
an  extra  special  meaning  since  it  was 
tied  in  with  Vermont’s  350th  Anni¬ 
versary  Celebration  of  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Champlain  by  Samuel  de 
Champlain  who  was  in  attendance  at 
the  dairy  festival — at  least  in  spirit. 

Other  highlights  included  a  color¬ 
ful  display  of  marching  techniques 
by  the  Mt.  Sinai  Band,  cow-calling 
contests  for  men  and  women,  milk 
drinking  contest,  milking  contest, 
tractor-rodeo  contest,  a  tug-of-war 
and  a  display  of  showmanship  by 
4-H  leaders. 

One  of  the  biggest  attractions  of 
the  day  was  a  huge  display  of  farm 
machinery  spread  out  over  several 


Farm  News  from 
Western  New  York 

The  popularity  of  crimpers  and 
crushers  for  haymaking  is  growing 
rapidly.  Two  recent  Monroe  County 
demonstrations  included  all  types 
of  machinery  to  speed  harvest. 

Professor  Paul  Hoff  of  Cornell 
University  explained  that  the  more 
completely  the  stems  of  forage  are 
split  or  smashed,  the  faster  is  the 
rate  of  drying.  In  1957  and  1958 
Cornell  field  comparisons,  a  smooth 
roll  crusher  split  stems  more  than 
did  a  crimper.  The  ideal  hay  con¬ 
ditioner  is  one  that  operates  smooth¬ 
ly  in  all  crops,  cracks  the  stems 
thoroughly  and  leaves  the  forage 
111  a  uniform  layer,  he  declared. 

Monroe  County  dairymen  gath¬ 
ered  recently  in  Hilton  Central 

My  18,  1959 


Partner 

And  there  is  no  armistice  in  the 
war  to  make  it  subservient  to  man’s 
will,  declared  Yale  Professor  Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Sinnott.  The  rust-resistant 
wheat  of  yesterday  is  no  longer  so 
today,  he  said,  not  because  it  has 
changed,  but  because  the  rust  fungus 
has  developed  more  virulent  strains. 
The  antibiotics  and  insecticides  often 
meet  the  same  difficulty,  he  warned. 
Toxic  soil  residues,  the  lowering 
water  table  and  the  loss  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility  necessitate  maintaining  scien¬ 
tific  research  at  a  high  level  in  order 
to  keep  the  ground  we  have  gained, 
he  warned. 

Should  chemists  succeed  in  com¬ 
bining  carbon  dioxide  with  water 
on  a  large  scale,  Dr.  Sinnott  fore¬ 
saw,  it  would  affect  man’s  life  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  change 
since  the  discovery  of  fire. 

About  500  pel-sons  attended  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  named 
in  honor  of  William  L.  Slate,  who 
served  as  director  at  both  the  Storrs 
and  New  Haven  experiment  stations 
for  25  years  before  his  retirement 
in  1948. 


acres.  Here  the  farmer  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  what  was  new  in 
farm  machinery  and  also  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  product. 

The  Franklin  County  Dairy  Fes¬ 
tival  has  as  its  main  goal  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk 
products.  The  Lions’  Club,  sponsor 
of  the  event  each  year,  has  a  milk 
booth  where  a  glass  of  milk  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  free  milk  ticket.  These 
milk  tickets  are  purchased  by  local 
and  county  business  men  who  in 
turn  give  them  to  their  clients  and 
customers.  This  year,  more  than 
1,000  glasses  of  milk  were  passed  out, 
which  proves  that  on  a  hot  day  there 
is  nothing  that  refreshes  like  a  glass 
of  cool  nourishing  milk. 

In  the  “Dairy  Center  of  the  World,” 
the  people  are  mighty  proud  of  their 
Dairy  Festival  and,  no  sooner  had 
the  1959  Festival  passed,  than  plans 
were  already  under  way  for  the  1960 
celebration  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dairy 
Cow,  “Queen  of  All  Animals.” 

John-Mark  Parent 


School.  Warren  and  Russell  Hill  of 
Moncony  Farms  were  presented  top 
award  for  their  51-Holstein  herd’s 
1958  DHIA  average  of  13,998  pounds 
of  milk  and  543  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Two  other  dairy  herds  also  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  500  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  The  fat  average  at  the  Pisher 
brothers’  farm  was  518  pounds;  the 
82  cows  produced  an  average  of 
14,713  pounds  of  milk.  At  the  Frank 
Yaeger  and  sons’  farm,  17  cows 
averaged  12,856  pounds  of  milk  and 
506  of  fat. 


Corn  in  Western  New  York  is 
growing  well.  It  has  been  several 
years  since  corn  plants  have  shown 
such  good  early-season  growth, 

R.  Dyment 


A  Perfect  Pair 

RED  ROSE  AND  YOUR  DAIRY  HERD 


fen  w  Rose 

DAIRY  FEEDS 


Re Rose 

GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


ttUXH 


JOMN  w  CdnumoH,  * SONS 

mm  tSTABUSHED  t#42 

LANCASTER,  PA.  .  YORK,  PA.  «  CIRCUVtUE,  OHIO 
i  TAMPA,  FI  A.  •  SANFORD.  N.C.  .  CHAM81EE,  GA. 


Red  Rose  Dairy  Feeds  and  your  herd  go  together  perfectly 
to  promote  better  health  and  increased  milk  production. 
From  calf  to  cow,  Red  Rose 
Dairy  Feeds  are  an  important 
part  of  the  answer  to  profitable 
dairying.  Ask  your  feed  dealer 
today  about  the  complete  Red 
Rose  Dairy  Feeding  Program. 


Distributed:  Maine  to  Florida; 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


Books  Worth  Having 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 


A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  Atkins .  4.50 


Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams — W.  W.  Bedford.  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 


Walter  Chansler. . .......... .  3.95 

Rain,  Hail  &  Baked  Beans — - 
Cookbook  .  3.95 


Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  . . $3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook 
Haydn  S.  Pearson .  3.50 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit, 

A.  G.  Chapman — R.  D.  Wray.  3.75 
All  About  African  Violets, 


Montague  Free .  3.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  3.50 
Folk  Medicine, 

Dr.  D.  C.  Jarvis .  2.95 

Profitable  Roadside  Marketing, 

Donaldson  &  Johnstone .  2.00 

Farm  Handbook .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


Need  PURE  BRED 

Holstein  Heifers? 

Each  year  we  have 

Ca  REGISTERED  BRED 
DU  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

(pasture  bred)  due  to  freshen  mid 
August  through  September. 

We  buy  carefully  selected  Pure  Bred 
calves  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks 
old  —  of  GOOD  breeding  —  and  out  of 
dams  with  exceptionally  high  produc¬ 
tion.  We  rear  them  under  favorable 
conditions  —  excellent  pastures  and  top 
quality  alfalfa  hay. 

Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 

We  provide  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
foundation  stock  or  REPLACEMENTS  to 
breeders  and  dairymen  who  realize 
that  it  is  worthwhile  paying  a  few  more 
dollars  for  heifers  with  high  producing 
inheritance. 

Bred  to  Registered  Bulls  of  exceptional 
ancestry.  FOUR  generation  Pedigree 
with  each  heifer. 

Bangs  Cert. — T.B.  Accred. — Vaccinated 

F.  C.  BAKER 

FURNACE  BROOK  FARM 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 

7  Miles  North  of  Bennington,  Vt. 

40  Miles  East  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Bennington  5750 


LARGE  HEREFORD  AUCTION 
Saturday,  July  18  I  P.M. 

Location:  A.  V.  Zogg  &.  Son  Auction  Center 
South  Cortland,  N.Y.  on  NY  Route  13  at  Cort¬ 
land  City  line  next  to  Smith-Corona  plant. 
Signs. 

100  REGISTERED  &  GRADE  HEREFORDS 
Both  Horned  and  Polled 
3  Complete  Dispersals — Also  selling  select 
Saddle  Horses  and  Ponies 
If  you  wish  to  consign  or  for  Information 
write  or  call: 

A.  V.  Zogg,  Jr.  —  Auctioneer  and  Sale  Mgr. 
Cortland,  New  York  Phone  SK  3-0004 


Frank  Chase’s 
Windy  Hill  Farms 
Complete  Dispersal 
Cineinnatus,  N.Y.,  Cortland  County 
Just  off  NY  Route  41  about  16  mi. 
Southeast  of  Cortland,  N.Y.  Signs 
Large  two  day  Auction  Sale: 

Friday,  July  31st — 6:30  P.M. — Dairy  &  Machines 
Saturday,  August  I  —  II  A.M. — Hereford  Cattle 
45— TOP  HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  CATTLE— 45 
Complete  line  of  Modern  Machinery 
105— REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE— 105 
Excellent  Quality,  Catalog  Available 
Terms:  Cash 

A.  V.  Zogg,  Jr.  —  Auctioneer  and  Sale  Mgr. 
Cortland,  New  York  Phone  SK  3-0004 


A  WORTHWHILE  QUESTION  FOR  ALL  DAIRYMEN. 
When  is  7,692  lbs.  of  milk  WORTH  as  MUCH  as 
II,  III  lbs.? 

A  PROFITABLE  ANSWER  FOR  ALL  DAIRYMEN  .  .  . 
WHEN  PRODUCED  BY  JERSEY  COWS! 

A  State  University  survey  shows  that  7,692  lbs.  of 
JERSEY  milk,  due  to  earlier  maturity,  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production,  and  greater  per  cent  of  solids 
not  fat,  IS  just  as  profitable  as  II,  III  lbs.  of  milk  of 
another  breed. 

For  your  consideration  and  at  your  prices,  Fresh  and 
Close  Registered  Jersey  heifers  and  young  cows  offered 
at  the  21st  New  York  State  Jersey  Sale. 

Sept.  19,  1959  Cobleskill,  New  York 

Catalogs:  Alfred  Partridge,  Windham,  N.Y. 

Auct:  Milton  Crosby,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Umbrian  Farms 
Lafayette,  New  Jersey 

“Yorkshires  with  the  Forward  Look” 

Production  Sale  of 
Purebred  Meat-Type  Yorkshire  Hogs 

At  The  Farm 

1:00  P.M.  Saturday,  August  I,  1959 

55  — HEAD  — 55 

BRED  GILTS-OPEN  GILTS-SERVICE  BOARS 

Featuring  the  daughters  of  our  Certified  Meat  Sire, 
RSH  Lone  Pine  Cockade  32J,  bred  to  Orchard  Home 
Admiral  30N,  one  of  the  top  boars  at  the  1958 
National  Barrow  Show,  a  half-brother  to  the  Grand 
and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  “Toastmaster”  boars 
of  this  show,  and  out  of  an  outstanding  Meat 
Certified  Litter. 

CATALOGUES  UPON  REQUEST 

Located  5  miles  from  Newton,  N.J.,  on  Highway  15 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  New  Jersey 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 

Show!  Sale! 

America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 


SHEEP 

For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished, 
early  maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired 
by  packers  —  get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsur¬ 
passed  for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or 
Purebred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 


Livestock  Markets  and  Sales 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  of  livestock  per  cwt.  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
the  week  ending  June  26: 

Cattle:  1,329.  Choice  900/1,150-lb.  steers 
$29-29.50,  Good  900/1,000-lb.  $27-27.50,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Good  850/1,400-lb.  $25-26.50;  Good 
and  Choice  750-lb.  fed  heifers  $27,  Utility  and 
Standard  Southern  heifers  at  750-775  lbs. 
$23-25. 

Commercial  and  Standard  dairy-type  cows 
for  slaughter  $21-22,  Utility  and  Cutter  $18- 

20.50,  Canner  $15.50-17.50,  Fat  Yellow  Cows 
$17-18.50.  Good  dairy  heifers  $21.50-22.50, 
Commercial  $18.50-22.50,  Utility  $15.50-17.50, 
Canner  and  Cutter  $16  down.  Utility  sausage 
bulls  $25-25.50,  Cutter  $22.50-23.50,  Canner 
$19-21. 

Calves:  559.  Choice  and  Prime  veals  $35.50- 

37.50,  Good  and  Choice  $33.50-35.50;  Medium 
and  Heavy  bobs  $30-32,  Light  $29  down. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  June  26,  as  reported  by  N.Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets: 

Cattle:  536.  Dairy  heifers  for  slaughter — 
Standard  $22-23.50,  Commercial  $20-21.90, 
Utility  $19-19.90.  Good  slaughter  cows  $22.50- 
23.20,  Standard  $21-22.40,  Commercial  $20.50- 
21.40,  Utility  $18.50-20.40,  Cutters  $16.75-18, 
Canners  $13.-16.50.  Good  slaughter  bulls  $25- 
26.70,  Commercial  $23-24.90,  Utility  $21-22.90, 
Cutters  $20-20.90. 

Calves:  1,133.  Prices  per  head.  Prime  veals 
$90-102,  Choice  $80-90,  Good  $70-80,  Standard 
$60-70,  Utility  $48-58,  Culls  $30-65.  Bobs  over 
100  lbs.  $30-46,  80-100  lbs.  $22-29,  60-80  lbs. 
$16-22,  under  60  lbs.  $15  down. 

U.S.  No.  1  and  2  hogs  between  190  and  230 
lbs.  averaged  $16.50-16.75. 

«  _____________ 

AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  per  cwt.  at  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Coop,  auction,  Caledonia,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.Y.,  June  23: 

Choice  steers  $29.50-21.10,  Good  $28-29.50, 
Standard  $26-28,  Utility  $24.50-26.  Good 
dairy-type  heifers  for  slaughter  $25.50-26.80, 
Standard  $24-25.50,  Utility  $22.50-24.  Com¬ 
mercial  dairy-type  cows  $23.50-23.70,  Utility 
$21.50-23.50,  Cutter  $19.50-21.50,  Canner 
$17.50-19.50.  Commercial  bulls  $26-26.60, 
Utility  $24.50-26,  Cutter  $22.50-24.50. 

Prime  calves  $37-38,  Choice  $35-37,  Good 
$31-33;  110-115  lbs.  $31-35,  100-105  lbs.  $30- 

33.50,  90-95  $29.50-33,  80-85  $28.50-32,  70-75 
$28-31,  60-65  lbs.  S27.50-29. 

U.S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $18-18.25,  No.  2 
175/240-lb.  $17.50-18,  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $17- 

17.50,  sows  of  all  weights  $13-15. 

Choice  spring  lambs  $26-27.90,  Good  $24-26; 
sheen  $8.00-11. 

Dairy  replacement  springer  $235-350,  han¬ 
dling  cows  $176-320,  fresh  $225-250;  close 
first-calf  heifers  $285-365,  bred  $220-355,  open 
$135-210. 

At  Empire’s  Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  auction 
of  June  24  Utility  dairy  cows  brought  $22- 
23.30  for  slaughter,  Canners  $17.50-20.  Good 
veal  $34-36.50,  Standard  $30-33.50.  At  Bath, 
Steuben  Co.,  on  the  25th  handling  cows  were 
$250-260,  open  heifers  $145-149.  In  the  June 
25  Oneonta  sale.  Cutter  dairy  cows  $19.50- 
21.90:  Choice  calves  $36-37;  springers  $280- 
357,  handling  ’  cows  $245-347,  fresh  $275-297. 


AT  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Choice  slaughter  steers  at  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  livestock  market  the  week  ending  June 
25  brought  $28.75-30;  a  few  high  Choice  at 
1,150-1,232  lbs.  to  $31;  Good  to  low  Choice 
$26.50-28.75,  Standard  down  to  $25.50.  Utility 
and  Commercial  bulls  $23-26;  Good  fed  bulls 
$25.75-27.25.  Cutter  and  Utility  cows  $18.25- 
22.50,  Commercial  to  $23.50,  Canners  and 
low  Cutters  $16.50-18.25. 

Good  and  Choice  veals  $29-35,  Choice  and 
Prime  $35-38,  few  to  $39.  Standard  and  low 
Good  $23-29,  Utility  down  to  $18. 

Good  and  Choice  800/1,050-lb.  stockers  and 
feeders  $27.75-29.50,  Medium  and  Good 
$26.75-28.25.  Good  and  low  Choice  550/800- 
lb.  stock  steers  $30-34,  Medium  and  Good 
$28-30.25.  Good  and  Choice  stock  calves 
$30-34,  Medium  down  to  $29. 

U.S.  No.  1-3  190/230-ib.  barrows  and  gilts 
$17.75-18.25,  more  uniform  to  $19.50.  No.  2 
and  3  220/250-lb.  hogs  $16.75-17.50;  300/600-lb. 
sows  $10.50-14. 

Good  and  Choice  spring  lambs  $23-27,  Util¬ 
ity  to  $17. 


AT  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Good  and  Choice  stock  steers  calves  $29.50- 
32.50,  Common  and  Medium  $24-28.75.  Few 
Medium  to  low  Good  stock  heifers  $22.50-25, 
Some  350/470-lb.  Medium  and  Good  stock 
heifer  calves  $23.75-27.50,  one  to  $29.  Several 
300/900-lb.  grade  stocker  and  feeder  bulls 
$18.50-27. 

U.S.  No.  1-3  175/232-lb.  hogs  $17-17.50;  No. 
2  and  3  345/495-lb.  sows  $10.10-12.85. 

Prime  spring  slaughter  lambs  $26.15-26.20, 
Good  and  Choice  $22.30-25.50. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Northampton  Coop.  Auction,  Hampshire 
Co.,  Mass.,  June  23  Small  calves  to  $18  each, 
Medium  to  $24  and  Large  to  $42.50.  Veal 
$18.25-35.50  per  cwt.,  heifers  $15.25-25.50. 
Canner  cows  to  $18,  Cutters  to  $19  and  Utility 
to  $22.50.  Bulls  $21.60-24.00  per  cwt.  Hogs 
$10-15.  Sheep  $5.50-17.50.  Goats  $2.00-8.50. 
Reactor  dairy  cows  $14.30-20.30. 

Country,  dressed  calves  in  New  York  City 
June  26  brought  51-53<f  a  pound  for  Choice; 
Good  49-50tf;  Commercial  46-48tf;  Utility  70 
lbs.  and  up  44-46tf,  and  Culls  under  65  lbs. 
40-43^. 

At  Kahn’s  Livestock  Auction  in  No.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Conn.,  June  24,  Good  dairy  cows  were 
$210-397,  Common  $125-200;  heifers  $48-197. 
Bulls  $87-185.  Heavy  beef  cows  $150-277, 
Common  $80-140.  Heavy  calves  $32-105,  Medi¬ 
um  $15-27,  Small  $8.00-14.  Sheep  were 
$3.00-16. 

At  Pittsburgh  Producers  Livestock  Assn, 
auction  of  June  2^,  Choice  steers  $30;  Good 
went  at  $27.50-28.50,  Standard  $26-27.  Com¬ 
mercial  cows  $21-22,  Utility  $19-20,  Canners 
and  Cutters  $17-20,  Light  Canners  $16  down. 
Utility  and  Commercial  bulls  $23-25,  few  to 
$26,  Light  Cutter  bulls  $21-23. 

Good  to  Choice  calves  $32-33,  Mediums 
$28-30,  Culls  and  Commons  $16-20. 

Hogs  steady  at  $18.25,  sows  $10.25-13.25. 

Choice  spring  lambs  $25-27,  Mediums  and 
Goods  $22-24,  Common  $14-17.  Ewes  $3.50- 
7.00,  wethers  $4.00-9.00. 

At  Harris  Sales  Corp.’s  auction  in  Cowtown, 
Salem  Co.,  N.J.,  June  23,  Canners  and  Cutters 
$17.50-20,  Medium  to  Fat  cows  $19-22.75; 
Fat  heifers  $19.25-26.  Heavy  bulls  $25-27, 
Light  $22-24.50.  Light  calves  $22-29,  Fat  $32- 
38,  Heavy  $30-34. 

Heavy  hogs  $14-15.50,  handweight  $16.50- 
17;  sows  $11-13,  boars  $9.00-10.  Lambs  $18-26, 
ewes  $4.00-12. 

Fat  slaughter  steers  $27-28.50,  Medium 
$25-27. 

At  Livestock  Coop.  Auction  Market  Assn’s 
sale  June  23  in  Hackettstown,  N.J.,  cows 
$14.50-24.50,  reactors  $16-17.50,  heifers  $18.50- 
27.25,  steers  $22.75-28.75.  Hogs  $15-19.  Sheep 
$5.00-20,  Lambs  $5.00-8.00. 


Farm  Meetings  and  Sales 

July  17-18 — The  17th  annual  stud 
ram  and  ewe  sale  of  New  England 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Assn.,  Fair 
Ground,  Northampton,  Mass. 

July  18 — Sir  William  Farm,  Hills¬ 
dale,  Columbia  Co. 

July  20-22 — The  65th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Apple  Assn., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

July  29 — Ess  Kay  Farm,  East 
Aurora,  Erie  Co. 

July  30- Aug.  1 — Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  Annual  Farmers  Field  Day, 
at  Jordan  Farm,  Rutland,  Mass. 


Aug.  1 — Worcester  County,  Mass. 


Deadlock  on  farm  problems. 


The  week  of  June  25,  high  Choice  steers 
went  to  $31  at  Baltimore’s  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Good  to  average  Choice  $27.75-29.50.  Few 
Good  to  low  Choice  heifers  $26-28,  package 
of  Choice  $29. 

Utility  cows  $19-21.50,  high  Utility  and 
Commercial  $21.50-22.50,  Canners  and  Cutters 
$16.50-19.50,  light  Canners  down  to  $15.  Utili¬ 
ty  bulls  $23.50-25,  Cutters  down  to  $21. 

Good  and  Choice  150/250-lb.  vealers  $29- 

33.50,  Choice  $31  up,  Standard  $28-30.  Some 
high  Choice  to  $34. 

High  Choice  970-lb.  feeder  steers  $28.90, 
few  810/1,067-lb.  Good  and  Choice  $26.25- 

28.50,  Medium  700/900-lb.  $26-27.  Load  high 
Medium  to  high  Common  Holstein  feeders 
$24.50;  several  520/690-lb.  Medium  to  low 
Good  stock  steers  $28-30,  Some  345/349-lb. 
Medium  to  low  Good  stock  steer  calves  $28- 
30;  Package  575-lb.  Choice  stock  heifers  $27. 
Load  407-lb.  Common  and  Medium  stock 
heifer  calves  $24.50. 

U.S.  No.  1-2  190/210-lb.  butcher  hogs  $18.50, 
bulk  $17.75. 

Good  and  Choice  77/100-lb.  slaughter  lambs 
$25-26,  Utility  and  Good  $20-25,  few  Cull  and 
Utility  $14-20.  Cull  and  Good  shorn  slaughter 
ewes  $4.00-6.00;  some  55/59-lb.  Medium  spring 
feeder  lambs  $14-16. 

At  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
Inc.,  West  Friendship,  Md.,  June  29.  Good 
slaughter  steers  $25.70-28.  Utility  cows  $18.50- 
21,  few  to  $23,  Canners  and  Cutters  $16-18.50. 
Utility  bulls  $23.35-25.30,  two  Heavies  to 
$25.90.  Good  and  Choice  vealers  at  140-250- 
lbs.  $29.33,  Utility  and  Standard  $24-29.50, 
Culls  $20-24. 

The  bulk  of  792/1,110-lb.  Medium  and  Good 
feeder  steers  were  $23.70-27.30,  Good  $25.50 
up,  few  Choice  $26.90-27.50.  Some  615-lb. 
Choice  stock  steers  $30.25.  Few  340/500-lb. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
CATTLE  WANTED 

HERD  of  35  or  more  milking  cows.  Have  plenty 
of  pasture,  water,  hay,  help  and  ambition.  Will  pay 
$2000  cash  down,  balance  at  'A  or  (4  of  each  milk 
check:  or  else  you  furnish  cattle  without  down 
payment  and  I  will  furnish  all  feed,  labor  and  care, 
and  we  both  can  share  A  of  milk  profits  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

TEL:  WHITEHALL,  N.Y.  1163-M 
GOATS 

-  MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE  - 

CHET  FOSTER,  NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM 
BOX  44, _ HOWELLS.  NEW  YORK 

SAANENS  .  .  .  Yearling,  buck  and  doe  kid  from 
good  milkers  suitable  for  herd. 

C.  Horton,  _ Carmel,  New  York 

RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

HORSES 

BLACK  YEARLING  STALLION 
Good  Looks,  Conformation,  Size. 
Hunter-Jumper  Prospect 

J.  H.  WHITi-MORE  MT.  MORRIS. 


N.Y. 


MINK 


TOP  QUALITY  MINK 


SPECIAL  PRICE  NOW  FOR  JULY  DELIVERY 
FROM  $20.00  UP 
CHURPITA-CC  MINK  RANCH 
TOWN  LINE  RD„  NO.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLA 


4  FEMALE  CHINCHILLA.  2  MALE  CHINCHILLA 

for  sale.  Plus  Cafe.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Margaret  Payne,  Box  38A,  Athens,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Hern 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8-2??i 

-  FORSALE  —  HEREFORDS  _ . 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment 
D.  O.  BERESFORD.  Agent 
GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 
ANGUS  BULLS:  Im  porters-  Exporters-  Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records 
Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  ~ 

BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 
TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 

FOR  SALE  ‘ 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows 
with  calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris 
Top  Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. 

ANGUS 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information- 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 


Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Herd  bulls  and  Foundation  Herd  Females. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms 
Groton,  New  York _ Tel.  Groton  31. 

NINETEEN  registered  Angus  cows  with  calves,  bull. 

Paul  VanCleve,  Littlestown,  Pennsylvania 
_ Phone  I96RII _ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  truckloads. 

_ E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonardsville,  New  York 

SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ EASTON.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  — 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 

BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  THOMAS.  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ. _ Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
R  USfE,-L  F.  PATTINGTON,  SC  I P 10  CE  N  TER,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 


IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PIGS 


—  PIGS  — 


PIGS 


6  to  8  WEEKS  OLD.  20  OR  MORE  DELIVERED. 
W.  BONSAL, _ PEEKSKIL,  NEW  YORK 

Sheldoncroft  Yorkshires 
Spring  Pigs  by  Certified  Sires 
Nelson  Hopkins,  Johnsonburg,  New  York 


Registered  Landrace  Boars 
Du  roc  Crossed. 

RFD  #1 


also  Landrace  and 

Lewis  H.  Clark 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE.  Landrace  Pigs  out  of  star  litters. 
Registered  and  vaccinated  for  Hog  Cholera.  Sired  by 
Ohio  Certified  Boar.  No  Sunday  business. 

W.  Lyons.  Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
_ Phone:  Mercury  5-19 17 _ 

Young  registered  Meat  Type  Landrace  Boars. 
Write-Phone:  Milo  Jimison,  Lambertville,  N.J. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS.  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS. 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

—AMERICA’S  TOP  BREED— 

Increase  Farm  Income  With  Suffolks 
LAMBS  ARE  STURDY.  GAIN  RAPIDLY, 
GOOD  FORAGERS. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  List  of  Breeders. 

NAT’L  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
P.O.  Box  324,  Columbia,  Missouri 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  — — 
RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
OWNERS  OF  THE  DAVE  MC  DOWELL  FLOCK 
WILLIAM  HESS,  „  , 

BARBOURSVILLE, _ VIRGINIA 

DOGS 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE.  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER 

136  EAST  STATE.  G LO V ERS V I LLE,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdalef  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 


SPO  r  T  S  M  EN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Do9s’ 
Straiaht  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Doqs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290.  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 
—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  drivinq  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES.  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  W I NKLER, _ HA  N  K I  NS,  NEW  YORK 

-  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUP'S 

(Distemper  vaccinated}.  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel¬ 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highway  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls^^RWj 

-  SHOW  and  FTELD  BE  AG  LES  ALL  AGES  — - 

Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  nve 
Beaoles  at  stud  includina  Show  Champion.  All  A.k  u- 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  FoNJSt^jMojI 

For  INTELLIGENCE.  TRACTIBILITY  LOYALTY, 
BEAUTY.  PLUS  IDEAL  SIZE  ( 1 3"  1 6' "’), 
SHETLAND  (miniature)  COLLIE.  J.  CHARRON 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS.  CHESTERTOWN,  N^Jf. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  from  Imported  Stock 
Black  &  White.  Excellent  workinq  farm  dogs.  Intelli 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 
PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIE  MALE. 

9  months  old:  also  AKC  registered  Dachshund  puppies- 
Paul  VanCleve.  Littlestown,  Pa.  Phone  l96RjL — 
MINIATURE  POODLES. 

Puppies,  Stud  Service.  AKC  Registered.  GAYEDfcL 
Kennels.  35  Noland  Rd  ,  RD  2.  Ballston  Lake,_NT; 

HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Shepherds 
e/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine,  Butler,  Ind. — _ 


NUTRIA 


NUTRIA,  profitable  fur  bearing  animal.  Easy  to  r»l«. 
wholesale  prices. 


Centerbrook, 


Nutria  of  New  England 


Connecticut 
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Prediction  on  Pigs 


Hog  farming  will  soon  become 
“big  business”,  predicts  the  well- 
known  swine  specialist  Damon  Cat¬ 
ron  of  Iowa  State  College.  But  it 
will  not  be  carried  on  entirely  by 
the  1,000-  to  10,000-acre  corpora¬ 
tion  farms  with  “plenty  of  capital”; 
he  foresees  commercial-type  family 
farms  of  300  to  600  acres  heading  for 
“production-line  pork,”  too.  Instead 


Merck  and  Co.,  Inc. 

The  prediction  on  pigs  is  for  more  of 

them  more  efficiently  raised. 

of  the  200  or  so  hogs  they  produce 
per  year,  however,  they  will  be 
turning  out  5,000  to  10,000. 

Pigs  Are  like  Poultry 

Catron  likens  today’s  pig  business 
to  the  poultry  business  of  the  ’30’s. 
The  average  hog  producer  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  “inadequate  housing  and 
equipment”;  pig  mortality  is  too 
high,  feed  efficiency  too  poor  and  the 
quality  of  pork  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment.  He  thinks  that  producers  can 


increase  income  by  $3.00  per  market 
hog  if  they  correct  these  faults  and 
apply  swine  science — “swience,”  in 
Catron’s  language. 

Gains  of  nursing  pigs  can  be  in¬ 
creased  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  by 
a  third  to  a  half,  if  sows  are  fed  100 
milligrams  of  iodinated  casein  per 
pound  of  total  ration  from  the  110th 
day  of  gestation  through  early  lac¬ 
tation.  “Quantitative  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements  of  pregnancy  are  not 
great,”  according  to  Catron,  “but  the 
qualitative  requirements  are  quite 
exacting.”  He  predicts  that  the  sow 
of  the  future  will  eat  less  grain  and 
more  “salads,”  i.e.,  pasture,  silage 
and  hay. 

Pigs  to  Spread  Out 

Catron  predicts  that  100  million 
hogs  will  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Some  60  per  cent 
of  the  crop  will  come  out  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  But  in  the  next  20  years,  the 
crop,  may  grow  to  150  million,  he 
foresees,  and  not  such  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  will  be  produced  there. 
Decentralization  of  hog  production 
is  coming,  he  feels. 

As  pork  production  leaves  its  “Rip 
Van  Winkle”  stage  of  activity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Catron,  the  price  of  pork 
will  decline.  This  means  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  will  be  “squeezed  out,”  he 
says.  No  longer  will  hogs  be  just 
“mortgage  lifters,”  he  claims:  the 
hog  is  about  to  assume  a  new,  ag¬ 
gressive  role  in  our  agriculture  and 
food  economy. 


USDA  Increases  Wool 
and  Lamb  Payments 

The  price  of  wool  declined  through¬ 
out  the  world  in  the  1958  marketing 
year.  American  producers  received 
an  average  of  only  36.4  cents  per 
pound.  So  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  incentive  payments 
will  be  highest  since  the  1955  mar¬ 
keting  year,  when  it  began  efforts 
to  boost  annual  domestic  production 
of  wool  to  300  million  pounds.  The 
payment  will  amount  to  $70.30  for 
each  $100  the  producer  received  for 
shorn  wool  marketed  between  April 
1,  1958,  and  March  31,  1959. 

Payments  for  unshorn  lambs  are 
up,  too:  $1.02  per  hundredweight. 
County  ASC  offices  began  mailing 
the  wool  and  lamb  checks  last 
month. 


The  70.3  per  cent  wool  incentive 
payment  will  bring  sheep  men’s  wool 
income  to  an  average  of  62  cents  per 
pound,  the  level  set  for  the  first  four 
years’  operation  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  For  1958,  this  was  equal 
to  95  per  cent  of  parity. 

Just  over  $125  million  has  been 
paid  to  farmers  in  the  three  years 
of  the  wool  program.  From  it  has 
been  deducted  some  $8.1  million  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
This  year,  one  cent  per  pound  will 
again  be  deducted  from  shorn  wool 
payments  and  five  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  from  lamb  payments  to 
finance  the  self-help  program  carried 
on  by  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council,  Inc.  * 


llpiliilil 


ALWAYS  A  CALL  FOR  CLEAR,  COOL  WATER  IN  SUMMER 

"ater  for  livestock  must  be  provided  in  ample  quantity  during  hot  months. 
*  will  maintain  weight  gains,  encourage  feed  intake. 
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PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 
the 

9th  ANNUAL 
NYABC  CATTLE  SHOW 

a  part  of  NYABC's  19th  Annual  Meeting 

ct 

NYABC  headquarters,  Judd  Falls  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

JUDGING  SCHEDULE 

8  ;30  A.M.,  JULY  31— Calf  classes  followed  by  yearling  and 

°f  aI1  Champions  by  5  ExhibUs 

8:30  A.M.,  AUGUST  1 — Junior  Showmanship  contest  fol- 
lowed  by  produce  of  dam;  three  best  females  bred  by  ex- 

ExWbu;s.JZ0priaaysd  Ws.  getS;  and  C°"nty  herd  c,asses' 

by°sire'M'’  AUGUST  1_ Parade  »f  Daughters  grouped 

NEW  YORK 

)  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

Box  528-R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  State  and  Western  Vermont 

Since  1940. 
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SEES 


a  good  time  to 
make  business  contacts! 


» 


1959 

Livestock- 
iry  Issu 


Breeders  and  Farmers . . . 

You  can  make  many  important 
contacts  for  buying  and  selling 
livestock  in  our  Annual  Live¬ 
stock  and  Dairy  Issue.  This  issue 
is  read  with  extra  interest  and 
is  kept  for  future  reference. 


September  5 


You  can  stimulate  immediate 
business  or  develop  new  sources 
of  supply.  Advertising  in  the 
Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue  can 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  your  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Rate  * 
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The  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  full, 
fair  price  for  his  milk,  and  this  is  so  whether 
it  is  to  be  used  in  fluid  form  or  for  manu¬ 
facturing.  Order  27  producers  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  full,  fair  value  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility — and  blame — for  this  situation  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  their  own  co¬ 
operatives,  Producers  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  insist  that  their  cooperatives,  who  are 
their  servants,  not  their  masters,  should  dis¬ 
charge  this  responsibility  in  respect  of  Class 
III  milk  as  effectively  as  they  have  recently 
opposed  a  reduction  in  the  Class  I  price. 


The  Wheat  Vote ,  July  23 


Teamwork  Gets  Results  — 

Let  s  Have  More  Teamwork 

THE  dairy  cooperatives  in  the  New  York 
milksheds  are  unanimously  against  the 
USDA’s  proposal  to  limit  the  margin  by 
which  the  Class  I  price  under  Order  27  can 
exceed  the  midwest  condensery  price.  At  the 
present  time,  whenever  the  Class  I  price  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  condensery  price  by  more  than 
$2.50  for  three  consecutive  months,  the 
Order  provides  that  a  hearing  must  be 
called,  or  reasons  given  for  not  calling  a 
hearing.  Washington  has  recommended  the 
Order  be  changed  so  that,  depending  on  the 
utilization  factor  in  the  Class  I  pricing  for¬ 
mula,  the  amount  by  which  the  Class  I  price 
could  exceed  the  condensery  price  would 
range  from  $2.20  up  to  $2.80.  It  is  estimated 
that  such  an  amendment  would  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  Class  I  price, 
and  hence  a  reduction  in  the  blend  price.  The 
loss  in  dollars  has  been  figured  as  high  as 
$10  million  a  year.  The  Class  I  price  for 
July,  now  set  at  $5.43,  would  have  been  at 
least  10  cents  less  if  the  new  amendment 
were  in  effect. 

The  organized  opposition  of  all  the  coop¬ 
eratives  has  now  resulted  in  a  postponement 
of  any  vote  on  this  USDA  proposal.  Further 
studies  will  be  made  and  the  hearing  will  be 
reopened  in  October. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  dairy  groups  is  to 
be  commended.  They  were  completely  right 
in  standing  firm  against  any  automatic  tie- 
in  of  midwest  condensery  prices  with  fluid 
prices  in  the  New  York  market.  Actually, 
there  should  be  no  connection  at  all,  not  even 
as  it  exists  in  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Order.  The  condensery  price  is  rigged  and, 
even  for  midwest  producers,  it  is  more  of  a 
floor  than  it  is  a  ceiling. 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  the  USDA’s 
proposal  was  founded  more  on  political  than 
economic  pressures.  If  the  latter  were  the 
true  guide,  the  goal  should  be  to  raise  con¬ 
densery  prices  instead  of  dropping  fluid 
prices  here  in  the  Northeast. 

Let  the  hope  be  expressed  that  the  New 
York  milkshed  cooperatives  try  to  show  the 
same  unanimity  of  thought  and  action  in 
seeking  —  and  obtaining  —  the  still  much 
needed  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  for  man¬ 
ufacture.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  Class 
III  price  should  be  substantially  under  the 
midwest  price  for  the  same  product.  But  it 
is  lower,  and  has  been  lower  for  several 
years.  Yet  only  one  dairy  cooperative  has 
been  fighting  for  a  higher  Class  III  price. 
The  fact  that  the  other  cooperatives  may 
have  some  manufacturing  operations  or  sell 
to  dealers  with  manufacturing  plants  is  no 
reason  for  these  cooperatives  to  keep  sitting 
on  their  hands  whenever  a  possible  higher 
Class  III  price  increase  is  mentioned. 


AMERICA’S  wheat  economy  was  set  for 
some  remodeling  by  Congress  last 
month,  but  President  Eisenhower  vetoed 
the  bill  which  would  have  cut  production 
while  maintaining  farm  income.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  to  reduce  the  statutory  planting 
minimum  of  55  million  acres  by  20  per  cent 
and  raise  the  support  price  from  75  to  90 
per  cent.  That  Congress  will  override  the 
Presidential  veto  is  extremely  unlikely. 

So,  despite  our  enormous  wheat  supplies 
— we  need  not  grow  any  at  all  next  year, 
the  government’s  wheat  program  for 
1959-60  will  be  about  the  same  it  has  been 
for  the  past  six  years.  Only  55  million  acres 
of  wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  entire  nation 
— there  will  be  penalties  for  extra  produc¬ 
tion,  a  referendum  of  growers  will  be  held 
July  23,  and,  if  two-thirds  approve,  the 
price  of  wheat  will  be  supported  at  75  per 
cent  of  parity — about  $1.77  per  bushel.  If 
growers  do  not  approve — about  85  per  cent 
of  the  200,000  to  300,000  voting  have  for 
the  past  six  years,  they  must  still  abide  by 
their  allotment,  but  at  a  support  price  equal 
to  only  50  per  cent  of  parity. 

Individual  growers  will  probably  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  $50,000  in  wheat  loans  or  payments. 
While  there  may  be  loopholes  in  this — 
cutting  acreage  by  20  per  cent  may  raise  a 
grower’s  limit,  and  there  will  be  loan-then- 
repay  provisions,  it  should  serve  to  alleviate 
the  stigma  the  public  attaches  to  the  wheat 
program. 

All  growers  of  more  than  15  acres  of 
wheat  in  the  Northeast  except  those  who 
apply  to  grow  up  to  30  acres  for  livestock 
feed  on  their  own  farms  and  except  those 
in  New  England,  a  non-commercial  area, 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  July  23 
referendum.  We  think  that  all  eligible 
growers  should  vote  for  marketing  quotas. 
To  abandon  them  now  would  mean  chaos. 


"Nearly  Everybody  . . 


UNDER  the  heading,  “Nearly  Everybody 
is  Better  Off  in  1959”,  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report,  in  its  June  22,  1959  issue, 
makes  a  comparative  1958-59  analysis  of 
the  average  weekly  income  earned  by  12 
different  groups,  as  follows: 


Up  21.9% 
Up  18.3% 
12.2% 
12.0% 
7.3% 


Steelworkers 
Rubber  Workers 
Textile  Workers 
Auto  Workers 
Farm  Hands 

Elec.  Machinery  Workers 
Oil-Refinery  Workers 
Schoolteachers 
Federal  Employees 
Retail-Trade  Employees 
Stockholders 
Farmers 

So  much  unreliable,  emotional  anti-farm 
propaganda  has  been  published  recently  that 
it  is  about  time  the  real  facts  were  given 
just  as  widespread  publicity. 


Up 

Up 

Up 

Up 

Up 

Up 

Up 

Up 

Down 

Down 


5.6% 

5.3% 

4.5% 

3.5% 

2.4% 

1.2% 

6.7% 


It's  Farm  Safety  Week 

MORE  than  half  of  all  fatal  farm  acci¬ 
dents  occur  during  the  busy  season  of 
Summer.  Machinery  plays  a  part  in  most  of 
them  but,  with  the  increase  in  number  of 
farm  ponds,  drownings  are  considerable, 
too.  The  summer  season  is  a  time  for  special 
caution  and  action  in  preventing  injuries 
and  deaths  on  farms. 

That  so  many  of  the  summertime  deaths 
are  of  children  under  five  years  and  of  young- 
people  under  20  is  saddening.  It  behooves 
all  parents  to  provide  training  for  young 
children  on  keeping  away  from  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  calls  out  for  them  to  make  certain 
that  the  children  are  not  allowed  at  farm 
ponds  without  guarding.  It  suggests,  too, 
that  farm  youths  need  both  good  instruction 
and  authoritative  supervision  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery.  Driving  the  tractor 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  inexperienced 
or  to  the  rash. 

We  really  need  no  special  farm  safety 
week.  The  want  for  care  and  prudence  is 
never-ending.  But  during  the  week  of  July 
19-25,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  it. 
It  will  be  a  good  time  to  form  habits  and  set 
rules  that  will  insure  the  safety  of  all  on  the 
farm  for  the  entire  year. 


What  Farmers  Say 

TOO  MUCH  EASY  CREDIT  IN  EGG  BUSINESS 

In  your  editorial  “The  Only  Hope  for  Eggs”, 
you  say  that  the  U.S.D.A.’s  buying  of  eggs  may 
help. 

I  would  say  the  only  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
eggs  is  the  same  that  happened  to  broilers — too 
much  easy  credit — a  good  bit  of  it  furnished  by 
the  government  at  our  expense.  I  believe  it  is  a 
vicious  plot  to  push  the  average  producer  out  of 
business,  so  as  to  have  a  few  giant  producers  left 
who  can  produce  on  a  large  scale — at  very  little 
over  cost  of  feed,  and  to  give  the  members  of  the 
giant  unions,  who  never  get  enough  wages  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  way  of  telling  it,  food  at  below- 
depression  prices. 

If  the  only  producers  of  poultry  products  were 
the  ones  who  financed  their  own  operations, 
there  would  be  a  bigger  shortage  of  poultry 
products  than  there  is  a  surplus  now.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  stopped  building  up  surpluses 
with  our  money,  they  will  go  on  and  on  until  the 
whole  of  our  economy  is  destroyed.  L.  S.  M. 

Pennsylvania 

N.Y.’S  BRUCELLOSIS  RULING  CAME  TOO  LATE 

To  one  who  has  been  a  victim  of  brucellosis 
for  nearly  10  years,  the  new  ruling  requiring 
dairy  farms  selling  milk  in  New  York  to  have 
brucellosis-free  herds  is  good  news. 

Dissenters  who  maintain  that  pasteurization 
kills  the  brucella  organisms  overlook  two  im¬ 
portant  factors:  (1)  the  loss  of  calves  and  milk 
(as  your  editorial  pointed  out)  ;  and  (2)  even 
one  positive  reactor  on  the  farm  presenting  a 
hazard  to  the  farm  family  and  farm  workers 
who  come  in  contact  with  her.  Brucellosis  can 
be  transmitted  by  contact  with  an  infected 
animal.  That  is  how  I  became  infected. 

I  regret  that  this  ruling  did  not  go  into  effect 
10  years  ago. 

J.  J.  MCCOY 


Brevities 

“But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear,  love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you.” — 
Luke  6:27 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  the  pullets  will 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests,  rather  than  on  the 
floor,  when  housed.  Placement  of  nests  on  range 
this  Summer  should  save  eggs,  too. 

You  can  prevent  deaths  of  pigs  during  hot 
weather,  and  improve  feed  efficiency,  too,  by 
spraying  water  as  a  fine  mist  into  their  areas. 
Evaporation  of  the  water  cools  the  pigs  without 
wetting  them. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


Immovable  forces  and  irresistible 
objects  seemed  hard  at  it  in  the 
wheat  and  tobacco  price-support  sit¬ 
uations. 

The  President  vetoed  a  wheat  bill 
raising  price  supports  back  to  90  per 
cent  of  parity  while  cutting  acreages 
by  25  per  cent  on  the  grounds  that 
farmers  would  retire  their  worst 
land,  cultivate  the  rest  intensively, 
and  raise  about  as  much  wheat  as 
before.  He  vetoed  the  tobacco  bill 
because  it  resurrects  old  parity  and 
because  it  is  a  stop-gap  which  he 
said  fails  to  cure  the  high  prices 
which  have  been  costing  U.S.  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  foreign  markets,  even 
though  the  bill  does  stop  price  sup¬ 
ports  from  going  higher. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  was 
taking  the  position  that  Congress 
must  pass  something  more  to  his  lik¬ 
ing,  and  Congressional  opposition 
leaders  in  charge  of  the  legislative 
machinery  were  taking  the  position 
that  any  effective  wheat  and  tobacco 
legislation  would  be  vetoed. 

Benson  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
wei’e  publicly  calling  on  Congress  to 
take  action,  while  privately  conced¬ 
ing  that  chances  were  slim.  Never¬ 
theless  the  dwindling  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  tobacco  and  the  vastly  in¬ 
creasing  wheat  surpluses  were  still 
pushing  toward  some  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  action.  If  anybody  gave  an 


inch,  it  would  have  to  be  Congress, 
because  the  administration  was  de¬ 
termined. 

#  *  * 

The  shoving  and  hauling  over  the 
depressed  situation  of  poultry  and 


Fifty  Stars 

Take  up  your  needle,  Betsy  Ross, 
Join  fifty  stars  with  silken  floss. 

What  growth  of  stars  the  flag  has 
seen 

Since  first  it  waved  with  those 
thirteen! 

Each  one  has  earned  its  right  to  be 
A  member  of  that  galaxy, 

Each  star  a  state,  each  state  a  star, 
Upholding  freedom  near  and  far! 

The  starry  sisterhood’s  warm  hands 
Now  clasp  both  north  and  island 
lands, 

Extending  cordial  welcome  due 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  too. 

Take  up  your  needle,  Betsy  Ross, 
Join  fifty  stars  with  silken  floss. 

— Russell  P.  Askue 


egg  producers  were  hot  and  heavy. 
But  all  of  it  left  Mr.  Benson  very 
much  unruffled,  and  determined  to 
take  no  action  beyond  his  already 


established  program  of  buying  dried 
eggs  on  a  small  scale  and  frozen 
eggs  on  a  still  smaller  scale. 

Proposals  for  marketing  order 
programs  for  poultry  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  were  falling  on  deaf  ears 
over  at  USD  A,  and  it  seemed  un¬ 
likely  that  Congress  would  push 
anything  along  these  lines  very  soon 
in  the  face  of  administration  opposi¬ 
tion. 

*  * 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.) 
successfully  brought  off  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  over  loans  to 
poultry  producers  for  large  broiler 
houses,  to  turkey  producers  for  tur¬ 
key  barns,  and  to  livestock  men  for 
large  cattle  sheds  and  hog  shelters. 

FHA  had  been  refusing  to  make 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  these 

farmers  were  in  reality  “small  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  SBA  had  been  refusing 
loans  on  the  grounds  they  were 

“farmers.” 

Humphrey  succeeded  in  getting 

the  two  agencies  to  work  out  an 
agreement  under  which  farmers 
cannot  be  turned  down  in  both 
places. 

*  *  * 

Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.C.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  is  meantime  deep  in 
new  hearings  on  recommendations 
for  farm  legislation.  Peculiarly,  he 
started  the  hearings  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  in  his  opinion  no 
new  farm  laws  would  be  passed  this 
year.  Harry  Lando 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Feeds  for  Fattening  Beef 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 

•  Liquid  Feed  for  Cattle 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Electric  Motors  Need  Care 

By  C.  A.  Johnson 

•  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together 

By  D.  R.  Marble 

•  Fuel  Systems  of  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Blood  Typing  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals 

By  Clyde  Stormont 

•  Practical  Barn  Drying  of 
Hay 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Get  Rid  of  the  Farm  Pond 
Pests 

By  H.  B.  Brumsted 

•  Economic  Raising  of  Qual¬ 
ity  Dairy  Stock 

By  Gilbert  Porter 


R.  P.  Atherton  Leaves 
Conn.  Extension  Service 

Raymond  P.  Atherton  has  retired 
from  agricultural  extension  work 
after  30  years  of  service  as  county 
agent  in  Windham  and  Litchfield 
Counties,  Connecticut.  He  is  now 
active  as  agricultural  economist  for 
a  major  New  England  farm  chemi¬ 
cals  manufacturer. 


F0RDS0N  DEXIA 

Plow  on  hour  on  1  gallon  of  fuel  !  Fuel  bills  running  high? 
Then  try  a  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel  tractor.  Now  you  can  reduce 
your  fuel  bills  as  much  as  50  percent— and  even  more!  In  addition, 
you  can  enjoy  the  extra  lugging  ability  of  a  diesel  engine.  And 
you  can  save  on  upkeep  and  repair  expense,  too— the  Fordson 
Dexta  Diesel  tractor  is  an  “easy  keeper.” 

But  here’s  the  best  part:  The  new  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel 
tractor  is  in  the  same  price  range  as  comparable  gasoline  tractors 
of  other  makes  — yet  it  usually  cuts  fuel  costs  in  half,  and  more. 
A  typical  Ford  value! 


DIESEL  TRACTOR 

The  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel  comes  fully  equipped,  too— including 
hydraulic  system  and  3-point  hitch  for  Ford  equipment,  six-speed 
transmission,  power  take-off,  Proof-Meter,  lights,  and  much  more 
Live  PTO  is  also  available. 

So  see  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer  and  get 
the  facts.  Better  yet,  try  out  the  new  2-3  plow  Fordson  Dexta  Diesel 
on  your  own  farm.  The  sooner  you  put  it  to  work,  the  sooner  you  can 
start  saving  on  fuel  bills!  Convenient  terms  can  be  arranged  — up 
to  four  crop  years  to  pay. 


For  the  name  of  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  dealer  nearest  you ,  write  to... 

TRIAD  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK  AND  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

July  18,  1959 


BOX  90,  UTICA  1,  NEW  YORK 
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part  in  products  of  the  farm.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  each  farm  family  has  a  pri¬ 
vate  plot,  ranging  from  one -quarter 
to  three  acres. 

Wages  in  Cash  and  Produce 

The  worker’s  income  for  each 
standard  labor  day  ranges  from 
about  seven  to  25  rubles  on  farms 
visited,  including  payment  in  cash 


Agriculture  in  Russia 


The  on-farm  account  of  production 
and  policy  in  the  USSR  today. 


By  Marlin  G.  Cline 


OUR  group  of  seven  American 
agricultural  scientists  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  late  July 
and  early  August  last  year  to  study 
Soviet  use  and  management  of  soil 
and  water  resources.  It  was  one  of 
six  agricultural  missions  from  the 
United  States  under  an  exchange 
agreement  between  the  two  countries. 
We  had  planned  our  program  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  we  were  given  the  itiner¬ 
ary  we  had  requested  with  only 
minor  changes.  The  route  took  us 
10,000  miles  inside  the  Soviet  Union, 
from  Moscow  in  the  North  to  Tash¬ 
kent  in  the  South,  and  from  Minsk 
in  the  West  to  the  “virgin  lands”  450 
miles  east  of  the  Urals. 


State  and  Collective  Farms  Are  Big 


The  Soviets  have  consolidated 
about  25  million  peasant  farms  into 
less  than  90,000  State  and  Collective 
farms.  They  are  big;  those  we  visited 
range  from  5,000  to  125,000  acres. 
Most  are  highly  diversified  and  have 
an  amazing  similarity  in  their  com¬ 
bination  of  crop  and  livestock  enter¬ 
prises;  there  is  surprisingly  little 
variation  of  the  gross  farming  pat¬ 
tern  to  the  resources  of  the  vastly 
differing  regions.  Management  prac¬ 
tices  also,  though  differing  in  detail 
from  region  to  region,  follow  a  com¬ 
mon  pattern.  This  similarity  of  en¬ 
terprises,  organization,  and  crop  and 
livestock  management  is  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  mere  size  of  the  farms. 

The  State  farms,  which  number 
slightly  more  than  5,000,  are  essen¬ 
tially  agricultural  factories.  Each  one 
is  government  owned  and  operated. 
The  laborers  work  for  a  wage  —  in 
some  regions  on  a  piece-work  basis, 
with  the  wage  varied  according  to 
skill  required  by  the  job.  Worker 
brigades  operate  under  a  leader  com¬ 
parable  to  a  foreman  in  a  factory. 
Wages  are  paid  in  cash. 


Board  Manages  Collective  Farm 


The  Collective  farms,  of  which 
there  are  somewhat  more  than  80,000, 
are  large-scale  operations  of  land 
held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  the 
people  of  the  farm,  collectively. 
Management  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
managing  board  which,  we  were  told, 
is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  farm. 
The  board  chairman  is,  in  effect,  the 
manager.  The  value  of  each  job  on 
the  farm  is  rated  according  to  skill 
relative  to  a  “standard  labor  day,” 
which  represents  normal  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  eight  hours  by  some  kind  of 
unskilled  labor.  For  example,  eight 
hours  of  manual  labor  may  earn  one 
standard  day  whereas  eight  hours  of 
tractor  driving  may  earn  five.  The 
net  profit  of  the  farm  is  divided 
among  the  total  labor  force  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  standard 
labor  days  earned  during  the  year. 
Part  of  the  payment  is  in  cash  and 


grass  and  alfalfa,  is  grown  on 
11,100  acres.  Vegetables  are  raised 
on  1,100  acres,  while  orchards  occupy 
500  acres.  Fallow  land  amounts  to 
600  acres,  and  200  acres  are  taken 
up  with  miscellaneous  crops. 

Apple  Trees  Two  Feet  Tall 

The  proportions  of  crops  vary 
among  farms,  but,  except  in  special 
situations,  this  diversity  of  crops  is 
universal.  Even  in  the  “virgin  lands,” 
for  example,  where  severe  winter 
weather  like  that  of  central  Sas¬ 
katchewan  makes  fruit-growing  ap¬ 
pear  impractical,  apples  are  grown. 
The  trees  are  pruned  to  wide-spread¬ 
ing  shrubs  about  two  feet  high  so 
that  they  will  be  covered  by  snow  in 
Winter.  Almost  everywhere,  small 
grains  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
cropped  acreage.  Some  kind  of  in¬ 
dustrial  crop  is  always  included — 
sugar  beets  in  White  Russia,  sun¬ 
flower  in  the  Ukraine,  or  cotton  on 
irrigated  land  in  the  Tashkent  area. 
As  every  farm  has  livestock,  rough- 
age  occupies  a  major  part  of  the 
cropland,  too.  Some  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  grown  on  each  farm.  Corn 
is  always  present. 

Necessity  for  Diversification 

Where  American  farms  have  tend¬ 
ed  to  specialize,  the  Russians  appear 
to  have  diversified.  The  size  of  the 
total  operation,  of  course,  permits 
diversification  because  of  efficiency 
of  individual  enterprises.  The  apples 
of  the  virgin  lands  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  very  inadequate  road 
system;  the  fruit  grown  in  the  area 
is  probably  the  only  available  to 
the  region’s  people.  Poor  transport 
might  also  account  for  the  growing 
of  vegetables.  Beyond  this,  however, 
the  entire  agriculture  seems  to  be 
geared  to  soil  maintenance  and  weed 
control  through  rotation  of  small 
grains,  intertilled  crops,  and  sod- 
forming  crops.  (to  be  continued) 


The  Work  of  the  Wind 


and  the  value  of  farm  products  re¬ 
ceived  as  payment  in  kind.  The  of¬ 
ficial  rate  of  exchange  is  four  rubles 
to  an  American  dollar.  The  Lenin 
Collective  farm  in  1957  paid  6.4 
rubles  in  cash,  4.4  pounds  of  wheat, 
one-half  pound  of  sunflower  seed, 
4.4  pounds  of  fodder,  and  2.2  pounds 
of  vegetables  for  an  average  eight 
hours  of  unskilled  labor.  Tractor 
drivers  earn  four  or  five  times  this 
amount.  Also,  each  family  has  the 
private  plot  around  the  house,  keeps 
a  privately-owned  cow  and  raises 
a  variety  of  garden  crops  for  its 
own  use  or  for  sale. 

Lenin  Collective  an  Example 

The  Lenin  Collective  farm  near 
Rostov  appeared  to  be  an  example 
of  a  better-than-average  farm.  The 
distribution  of  its  35,500  acres  among 
various  crops  is  typical  of  that  on 
most  such  farms.  Grains  are  planted 
on  15,500  acres,  with  wheat  on  7,700 
acres;  barley,  2,900;  corn,  4,200;  and 
700  acres  of  other  kinds  of  grain. 
“Industrial”  crops,  mainly  sunflower 
for  oil,  are  planted  on  6,500  acres, 
and  roughage,  such  as  corn,  Sudan 


The  Russians  are  well  known  for  their  experimentation  with  wheat.  Here  is 
an  excellent  crop  being  inspected  with  the  assistance  of  a  lady  agronomist. 


McIntosh  apples  were  in  full  bloom 
in  New  York’s  Hudson  Valley  the 
week  of  May  4;  the  temperature 
averaged  about  60  degrees.  But  in 
Saratoga  County,  chilly  weather 
brought  fear  of  damage  to  burgeon¬ 
ing  apple  buds.  Meanwhile,  Phil 
Pratt  went  speeding  through  Ken 
Bullard’s  big  orchards  in  Schuyler- 
ville  breaking  up  apple  tree  prunings 
with  a  powerful  rotary  mower. 
Near-by,  men  applied  9-18-18  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  orchard  soils  from  a  trac¬ 
tor-drawn  cyclone  spreader.  They 
had  already  sprayed  twice  for  apple 
scab  and  aphids  at  Bullard’s. 

Sweet  cherries  had  blossomed 
along  Lake  Ontario;  peaches  and 
pears  were  about  to. 

The  good  Guernseys  of  Harold 
Peck  poked  about  greening  hillside 
pasture  near  the  barn  in  Granger- 
ville.  But  the  cattle  were  still  more 
interested  in  the  hay  strewn  about 
for  them.  A  mile  eastward  on  the 
farm  of  Joseph  Biss,  they  were 
working  the  south  meadow  for  seed¬ 
ing;  the  old  draft  horses  nuzzled  one 
another’s  shoulders  in  a  corner  of 
the  roadside  pasture.  A  new  barn 
was  being  built  on  the  Biss  place, 
too,  a  fine  120x30-foot  aluminum 
roofed  structure  on  a  concrete  block 
foundation.  With  25  stanchions  to  go 
in  on  either  side,  plus  stalls  and  pens, 
it  would  well  accommodate  the  63- 
head — 31  milking — herd.  Long  they 


had  worked  and  looked  forward  to 
the  new  barn. 

The  weather  that  week  in  May 
was  unusual.  Early,  warm  moist  air 
had  swept  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
over  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the 
nation.  The  air  was  turbulent;  there 
were  frontal  and  squall-line  thun¬ 
derstorms  with  large  hail  stones, 
high  winds  and  heavy  rain.  Later, 
there  was  the  chill  that  struck  Al¬ 
bany-north  orchards.  A  cold  front 
whisked  through  the  region. 

The  wind  sprang  up,  and  there 
were  drops  of  rain.  The  clouds  were 
dark,  almost  black.  The  wind  con¬ 
tinued,  and  came  in  gusts.  It  grew 


stronger,  whipping  about  the  knoll 
where  Biss’  new  barn  was  being 
built.  Not  a  tremendous  wind,  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  Glens  Falls  it  was  clocked 
at  only  32  miles  per  hour.  But 
stronger  it  blew  across  the  hills  west 
of  Schuylerville.  Biss’  new  barn 
caught  it  full  and  hard.  The  building 
shuddered  and  strained.  Soon  the 
concrete  blocks — “they  said  we  never 
should  have  built  the  first-floor  of 
them” — skittered  and  gave.  The  barn 
lunged,  buckled  and  collapsed. 

Years  of  planning  and  labor  were 
undone.  Biss’  new  barn  was  not  in¬ 
sured.  The  wind  and  the  weather 
had  done  their  work. 


It  took  only  minutes  for  wind  to  knock  over  the  new  barn  for  which  Joseph 
Biss,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  put  in  years  of  hope,  planning  and  work. 
It  was  not  insured. 
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For  Safe  Storage  of  Grain 


Whether  small  grains  are  com¬ 
bined  for  government  loan,  for 
eventual  commercial  sale  or  for 
on-farm  use,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  storage  against  insects 
and  rodents.  Dollar  value  may  be 
lost  directly  by  downgrading  and 
indirectly  by  deterioration  of  nu¬ 
tritive  quality  for  livestock  feeding. 
The  grain  should  come  out  of  stor¬ 
age  almost  as  good  as  it  goes  in. 

Clean  and  Spray  the  Bins 

The  first  step  against  insects  is 
to  clean  the  storage  bins  thoroughly. 
Then  spray  them  with  methoxychlor 
or  malathion  to  kill  any  remaining 
insect  pests.  All  surfaces  of  the 
bins  should  be  wet  to  the  run-off 
point.  Two  quarts  of  25  per  cent 
methoxychlor  solution  in  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  are  recommended; 
the  methoxychlor  suggestion  is  a 
gallon  of  the  57  per  cent  material 
in  25  gallons  of  water.  Make  sure 
that  all  crevices  and  cracks  are 
thoroughly  treated. 

After  the  grain  is  in  storage,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  fumigate 
it  with  a  mixture  of  ethylene  di¬ 
bromide  and  methyl  bromide  to 


prevent  entry  of  insects  and  to  kill 
those  that  may  have  come  in. 

The  best  means  to  control  rodents 
is  to  place  rat  poison  at  baiting 
stations  at  or  near  the  grain  area. 
Warfarin  and  Pival  are  recom¬ 
mended;  many  farmers-  have  suc¬ 
cess  with  red  squill,  too.  Contami¬ 
nation  of  the  grain  must  be  avoided. 

Control  of  weeds  around  grain 
bins  is  being  recommended.  Too 
often,  it  is  felt,  near-by  weeds  be¬ 
come  places  for  concealment  and 
breeding  of  insects  and  rodents, 
with  an  eventual  increase  in  their 
contamination  of  grain. 

Water  Not  Wanted 

Water  is  a  constant  enemy  of  suc¬ 
cessful  grain  storage,  too.  If  the 
grains  are  not  completely  matured 
at  harvest,  artificial  drying  may  be 
advisable.  Thereafter,  turning  of  the 
grain  will  tend  to  liberate  moisture 
and  keep  surface  supplies  dry. 

The  simplest  step  to  take  in  as¬ 
suring  successful  storage  of  small 
grains  is  to  make  sure  that  bin  roofs 
are  moisture-proof.  Lap  the  eave 
areas  so  that  wind-driven  rain  and 
snow  may  not  enter. 


Late  Grape  Spraying 
Is  Better  than  None 

The  grape  berry  moth  and  the 
grape  leaf  hopper  are  major  insect 
pests  of  vineyards  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region.  Spraying  for  both 
should  always  begin  just  after  blos¬ 
soms  fall  and  fruit  has  set.  But  you 
can  take  measures  now  to  ease 
their  control  next  Spring. 

Recommended  is  one  pound  of  15 
per  cent  wettable  parathion  or  two 
pounds  of  25  per  cent  wettable 
malathion  in  100  gallons  of  water. 
Vines  should  be  treated  during  the 
last  week  of  July  and  again  in 
seven  to  10  days  if  the  berry  moth 


has  been  a  serious  problem. 

The  first  spray  next  Spring,  pre¬ 
ceding  this  treatment,  should  be  two 
pounds  of  50  per  cent  wettable  DDT, 
repeated  in  10  to  14  days. 

Many  growers  combine  a  fungi¬ 
cide  with  the  insecticide.  For  black 
rot  control,  use  IV2  pounds  of  fer- 
bam.  Mildews  are  controlled  by  fer- 
bam,  too,  but  a  4-4-100  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  more  effective  against 
some  kinds.  Use  caution  in  apply¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  mixture;  it  may  in¬ 
jure  young  grape  vines. 

G.  C.  Smith 


Welded  Rig  Reduces 
Crop  Picking  Costs 

The  Grimshaw  Brothers,  truck 
farmers  of^Erie  County,  Pa.,  last 
Winter  in  their  farm  shop  welded 
together  a  vegetable  picking  rig  at 
a  cost  considerably  less  than  for  a 
custom-made  machine.  It  enables 
pickers  to  cover  conveniently  four 
or  more  rows  of  such  crops  as  let¬ 
tuce  and  asparagus  at  one  time. 

According  to  Donald  Grimshaw, 
the  picking  aid  cuts  harvest  time  up 
to  50  per  cent.  It  moves  perishables 
into  the  processing  barn  faster,  too, 
and  enables  the  Grimshaws  to  get  in 


two  pickings  on  their  13  acres  of 
asparagus  on  warm,  fast-growing 
days. 

The  crate  platform  spans  approxi¬ 
mately  40  feet,  allowing  four  pickers 
to  work  four  rows.  The  tractor  the 
brothers  use  for  it  has  a  special  re¬ 
duction  gear  so  as  to  creep  just  ahead 
of  the,  workers.  Chain  or  cantilever 
construction,  with  bolted  joints,  en¬ 
ables  two  ends  of  the  rig  to  be  folded 
inward  for  passing  between  trees 
and  buildings  on  narrow  roads. 

W.  Rudolph 


This  farm-welded  picking  rig  of  Grimshaw  Bros,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  speeds  vegetable 
harvest  time  by  50  per  cent. 


Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOW 

“'PIMM  SI 


Thousands  of  GiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY! -Stern's  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jslern’s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 

^""stern’s  NURSERMEsT”  DepL  ”  cTe~v~  n!  T.  "*  " 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 


□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


Name- 


Address. 


City- 


-State- 


Trademark 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Postpaid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  .  $.65  $1.75  $3.75  $5.50 

Cabbage  . 65  1.70  3.50  4.90 

Cauliflower  . 65  1.75  4.52  7.00 

Pepper  . 75  2.00  4.50  7.50 

Egg  Plant  . 75  2.25  5.00  8.00 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato . 75  1.75  4.50  7.00 

Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts  ..  .60  1.50  3.25  5.00 

Cabbage  $3.00  Tomato  $4.00.  Express  Collect  per  1000 
Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

LOCATED  in  BARNSBORO,  P.  0.  SEWELL.  N.  J. 


HOOF  ROT?  ^ 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


REST 

Farm  Vacations  Club 
Write  RD,  Jessup,  Md. 

(Home  of  One-Spot  Flea  Killer) 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  &  BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex- 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36” — 40  feet  in  rolls  100’ — 1000’ 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  prices.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PLASTICOVER  72  Commerce  St  . Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 

MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  for  Rural  New  Yorker  readers! 

FREE  SERVICE  DOOR  WITH  EACH  BUILDING! 

FOR  ONE  MONTH  ONL  Y 

Famous 

PILGRI 

CUSTOM  BUILT 
GARAGES  and  UTILITY  BUILDINGS 


CUSTOM  BUILT  .  .  .  YET  INEXPENSIVE! 

★  NO  MONEY  DOWN  *  FULLY  GUARANTEED— MEETS  ALL  CODES 

★  LOW  MONTHLY  TERMS  if  PILGRIM  HANDLES  ALL  DETAILS 
★  FIRST  PAYMENT  NEXT  FALL  ★  NEW  1959  STYLES— MANY  SIZES 
if  ERECTED  QUICKLY  AND  EXPERTLY 

Phone  Pioneer  7-4816  or  write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 

Field  representatives  in  L.  I.,  Westchester,  Putnam,  Kockland, 

Orange,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  other  areas . 

PILGRIM  Homes  &  Garages,  Inc.  Dept.  R 
191  Hillside  Ave.,  Williston  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  tor  appointment.  □  Send  FREE  catalog. 

Name _ _ 


.State- 


Telephone. 


July  18,  1959 
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Versatile  Peach  Jam 


Lemonade  to  Taste 

During  the  hot  months,  ice  cold 
lemonade  is  one  of  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing  and  cooling  drinks  to  serve  to 
family  or  guests. 

Since  the  degree  of  sweetness  pre¬ 
ferred  varies  with  the  individual, 
I  have  devised  a  way  by  which 
each  person  may  sweeten  the  lem¬ 
onade  to  taste.  The  glass,  with  gen¬ 
erous  quota  of  ice  cubes,  contains 
everything  for  the  drink  except  the 
sugar.  Ready  to  pass  for  his  own 
own  use  is  a  cruet  of  heavy  syrup, 
made  with  sugar  and  water  boiled 
and  cooled. 

Each  one  present  thus  adds  what¬ 
ever  amount  of  the  syrup  he  or  she 
believes  will  make  the  lemonade 
just  as  it  tastes  best.  More  can  be 
added  as  found  necessary. 

This  method  relieves  the  hostess 
and  pleases  everyone  in  the  group. 

Constance  Budd 


Southern  Pudding 

This  southern  dish  is  called,  lo¬ 
cally,  Monkey  Pudding;  I  don’t  know 
why.  It  is  economical  and  tastes  very 
good;  a  way  to  use  left-over  biscuits. 

Break  in  half,  horizontally,  four 
to  six  baking  powder  biscuits  made 
the  day  before.  Moisten  them  slightly 
in  warm  water,  taking  care  not  to 
get  them  soggy.  Arrange  the  flat 
halves,  cut  side  down,  in  a  skillet 
(aluminum  or  iron). 

Mix  together  %  cup  of  dark  mo¬ 
lasses  and  Vs  cup  warm  water.  Add 
three  pieces  of  softened  butter,  each 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Pour  this  mix¬ 
ture  over  the  biscuits  in  the  skillet. 
Turn  heat  on  until  contents  of  pan 
are  good  and  hot.  Then  lower  heat 
and  simmer  until  mixture  starts  to 
thicken.  Watch  for  burning.  Serve  at 
once,  spooning  extra  syrup  over  each 
serving.  Dorothy  A.  Bruce 

Attention  Quilting  Fans! 


FIVE  special  quilt  books,  each  with  a 
separate  collection  and  complete  instructions 
for  making  your  favorite  quilts,  will  enable 
you  to  keep  a  wonderful  collection  at  your 
fingertips  for  quick  and  easy  reference. 

Q101  Flower  Quilts,  Q102  Grandmother’s 
Patchwork  Quilts,  Q103  All  year  Quilts,  Q104 
Young  Folk’s  Quilts,  and  Q105  Covered  Wagon 
Quilts  all  contain  pieces  and  directions  for 
making  a  wide  variety  of  colorful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  patchwork  and  applique  charmers.  There 
are  58  quilts  in  all,  each  book  just  50  cents. 
TO  ORDER,  send  50  cents  in  coins  for  each 
book,  your  name  and  address  to:  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Peach  Jam  has  more  uses  than 
the  usual  spread  for  bread  or  sand¬ 
wiches.  It  is  excellent  as  a  glaze 
for  meats  or  to  be  served  with  meat; 
it  makes  a  quick  filling  for  layer 
cakes  or  a  jelly  roll;  it  is  delicious 
as  a  topping  for  ice  cream,  too. 

Time  will  soon  be  here  for  se¬ 
lecting  this  fruit  at  its  best,  and 
when  it  is  in  abundance  for  economy. 

To  make  about  nine  medium 
glasses  of  Peach  Jam,  use  four  cups 
of  prepared  fruit,  five  cups  of  sugar 
and  one  box  (1%  oz.)  of  powdered 
fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit,  peel  and  pit 
about  three  pounds  of  fully  ripe 
peaches  before  they  are  too  ripe. 
Remove  imperfections.  Chop  very 


fine.  Measure  four  cups  into  a  very 
large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam,  measure  the  four 
cups  of  sugar  and  set  it  aside.  Add 
the  powdered  fruit  pectin  to  the 
peach  pulp  in  the  saucepan.  Mix 
well.  Place  the  saucepan  over  high 
heat  and  stir  the  mixture  until  it 
comes  to  a  hard  boil.  Then  stir  in 
the  sugar  at  once.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  for  one 
minute,  stirring  constantly. 

Remove  from  heat  and  skim  off 
foam  with  a  metal  spoon.  Then  stir 
and  skim  by  turns  for  five  minutes 
to  cool  slightly.  This  prevents  fruit 
pieces  from  floating.  Ladle  jam 
quickly  into  glasses.  Cover  jam  at 
once  with  Vs  inch  of  hot  paraffin. 


Blueberry  Orange 

My  grandfather  dug  up  years  ago 
in  his  cow  pasture  some  blueberry 
bushes  with  berries  so  dark  as  to 
be  almost  black.  We  called  them 
huckleberries.  These  he  transplanted 
out  back  of  the  barn  so  he’d  always 
be  sure  of  having  blueberry  muffins! 
Following  is  a  favorite  also,  Blue¬ 
berry  Orange  Pudding. 

Use  one  pint  of  fresh  blueberries; 
lA  cup  butter;  Vs  cup  white  sugar; 
Vs  cup  brown  sugar;  one  egg;  1V4 


Salmon  Casserole 

This  is  good  at  any  time  when  fish 
is  enjoyed  to  vary  the  menu.  Crab- 
meat  or  shrimp  could  be  substituted, 
or  for  something  special,  lobster. 

Use  one-pound  can  of  red  sal¬ 
mon;  Vs  cup  milk;  Vs  pound  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese;  two  tablespoons  of 
minced  onion  and  green  pepper;  two 
cups  prepared  biscuit  flour;  %  cup 
milk  for  the  biscuit  dough. 

Flake  the  salmon  in  a  buttered 
casserole.  Melt  cheese  in  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler;  add  Vs  cup  milk  and 
blend  well.  Mix  the  biscuit  dough 
with  the  %  cup  of  milk  and  drop 
the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  onto  the 
salmon  which  has  previously  been 
blended,  carefully,  with  the  cheese, 
onion,  pepper  and  salt.  Do  this 
blending  while  the  cheese  is  hot 
from  the  double  boiler,  pouring  the 


Pudding 

cups  (scant)  flour;  one  pinch  salt; 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder;  14  cup 
orange  juice. 

Cook  the  berries  a  few  minutes  in 
the  brown  sugar  and  one  tablespoon 
of  the  above  amount  of  butter.  Watch 
for  scorching.  Pour  this  mixture  into 
a  buttered  baking  dish.  Then  make 
a  batter  of  the  remaining  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  pour  it  over  the  berry 
mixture.  If  dry,  add  a  little  milk. 
Bake  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Ruth  Tirrell 


cheese,  etc.,  onto  the  salmon  in  the 
casserole. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  (375  degrees 
F.)  oven  until  biscuits  are  done 
and  browned.  Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


Books  on  Gardening 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany — Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. .  7.25 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  6.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts. . .  6.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


More  on  Mockingbirds 

“Listen  to  the  mockingbird”  is 
no  mere  part  of  an  old  song  these 
days  in  Pennsylvania.  We  listen  from 
early  morning  till  dark  to  the  mock¬ 
ingbirds  who  nest  and  fly  close  to 
the  house  and  seem  to  enjoy  human 
society  round  about. 

Our  mockingbirds  give  long  reci¬ 
tals  as  they  perch  high  at  the  top 
of  roof  or  tree.  One  favorite  spot 
of  a  musical  pair  is  the  antenna  of  a 
television  set.  They  sing  until  they 
can  no  longer  contain  themselves, 
then  fly  straight  up  a  few  feet  above 
the  crossbar,  showing  the  white 
under  the  wings  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  quickly  settle  down  again  to 
pour  out  their  song  with  dozens  of 
variations  on  their  numerous  themes. 

These  recitals  can  be  melodious, 
raucous,  or  high  clear  whistles  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  as  if  testing 
the  sound  on  the  summer  air.  Some 
of  the  phrases  can  be  written  down 
in  notes  on  a  scale;  others  are  so 
involved  that  the  ear  cannot  catch 
them  for  copying  down.  Mocking¬ 
birds  (besides  mimicking  the  other 
birds,  cats  and  the  like)  gargle, 
gurgle  and  clear  their  throats  like 
a  human  being. 

And  when  their  throats  get  dry 
with  all  their  Bach  inventions,  they 
come  down  to  earth,  singing  on  the 
wing,  “to  wet  their  whistles,”  as  one 
bird  watcher  observed  the  other 
day.  Persis  Smith 


Here  is  the  new  fall-winter 
issue  of  our  pattern  book, 
BASIC  FASHION,  ready  for  you 
to  make  your  selections  for 
school  clothes,  as  well  as  for 
autumn  and  later  wear. 

BASIC  FASHION  is  filled 
with  attractive,  up-to-the  min¬ 
ute  designs  in  all  size  ranges 
and  for  the  girls  in  the  family 
of  whatever  age.  The  styles  will 
please  a  wide  variety  of  tastes 
in  dress  for  everyday  wear  and 
for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 

News  of  cool  and  cold  weather 
fabrics,  plus  a  special  free  cou¬ 
pon  in  each  copy  of  this  book, 
are  included  to  make  it  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  plan  and  do  your  sewing 
at  home. 

Our  easy-to-follow-and-sew 
patterns  have  the  Patt-o-Rama 
feature,  exclusive  with  us;  it  is 
the  visual  assembly  guide,  help¬ 
ful  to  beginners  and  experi¬ 
enced  sewers  alike.  Look  in 
BASIC  FASHION  for  the  style- 
wise  Fashion  Originals  and  for 
the  new  prize-winning  Cali¬ 
fornians. 

For  your  copy  of  BASIC 
FASHION,  send  35  cents  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Reward 


Whoso  quenches  the  trusting  light 

In  some  child’s  wondering  eyes, 

Or  does  to  death  his  shining  dream, 

Speeds  his  own  soul’s  demise. 

But  who  illumines  some  child’s  faith, 

To  reach  his  tremulous  goal 

Has  satisfaction  beyond  price 

And  guerdon  for  his  soul. 

— Marion  Walker  Fuller 


Winning  Designs 


8275.  This  bib  style 
apron  does  good  protec¬ 
tion  job.  Sizes  34-48.  Size 
36,  2%  yds.  of  35-in.  25^. 

8343.  Cute  jumper  and 
blouse  outfit  for  grade 
school  Miss.  Sizes  4-12 
years.  Size  6,  jumper,  2 
yds.  of  35-in.;  blouse 
IVs  yds.  254- 

Fall  and  Winter  1959 
issue  of  our  pattern  book 
‘Basic  Fashions,”  price 
35tf. 


8343 

4-12  yrj. 


8200.  Start  your  ward¬ 
robe  plans  with  well¬ 
fitting  slip  and  pantie 
set.  Sizes  36-52,  bust  38- 
54.  Size  38,  40  bust,  slip, 
5%  yds.  of  35-in.;  pan- 
ties,  1%  yds.  25^. 


USE _ 

(arth  -  rite) 


Get 
Prompt 


GET  BLESSED  RELIEF  FROM  VIT  ABC! 

PTUPITK  S 


;TOp 


ARTHRITIS 

and  RHEUMATISM 


Relief  suFc!*sT 


XX 


85 


iN^  Now  Only 


CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


EEp 


*  5  •& 


,  w  FOR  A  FULL 

•N(J  MONEY  SACK  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
unconditional  0F  60  CAPSULES 


LFALFAg" 


U‘"YWY|  40  ( AP««V»A 


4121  PURITAN  DEPT.  P7  DETROIT  21,  MICH. 


HELP  US 
KEEP  THE 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired. 
Send  oi’ders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  1st  class  mailing. 


Where  automatic  pilot  lights  on 
kitchen  ranges  are  not  installed,  the 
hig  “parlor  match”  is  convenient. 
But  these  matches  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous  in  children’s  hands. 

My  18,  1959 


So  many  older  persons  would  not 
seem  at  all  old  or  frail  were  it  not 
for  an  accident  causing  lameness 
which  cuts  down  their  activities, 
often  their  interests  as  well. 


Families  get  together  every  year 
and  give  thanks.  It’s  a  fine  old 
American  custom  that’s  a  precious 
part  of  peace.  But  like  so  many 
things  we  give  thanks  for,  peace 
doesn’t  come  easy.  Peace  costs 
money. 

Money  for  strength  to  keep  the 
peace.  Money  for  science  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  help  make  peace  lasting. 
And  money  saved  by  individuals. 

Your  Savings  Bonds,  as  a  direct 
investment  in  your  country,  make 
you  a  Partner  in  strengthening 
America’s  Peace  Power. 

HELP  STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S  PEACE  POWER 

BUY  U.  S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


The  US.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising  '. 
The  Treasury  Department  thanks,  for  their  patriotic 
donation.  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine . 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie’'  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  — They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3 —  A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 

MENOPAUSE 


There  is  no  escaping  the  menopause.  The 
only  question  is  whether  you’ll  meet  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  casts  out  fear.  Dis¬ 
cover  the  simple,  medically-approved  steps 
you  can  take  to  make  your  “change  of  life" 
a  change  for  richer,,  more  abundant  living. 
Conquer  your  darkest  fears  —  replace  that 
“tired  feeling’’  with  renewed  vitality  and 
joyful  living.  Now  you  can  put  out  of  your 
mind  all  the  “old  wives’  tales”  ever  heard 
about  the  menopause.  Read  The  Changing 
Years  —  over  50,000  copies  sold.  For  your 
trial  examination  copy,  -send  $  1 .4)0  to 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Dept.  9-RN-7,  Garden  City. 
New  York.  Return  book  for  refund  within  14 
days  or  remit  $2.95  balance,  plus  shipping. 


BUTTONS 


50  YARDS  LACE 

We're  closing  out  our  Lace  Supply.  A 

Come  in  enchanting  patterns  and  JJy 

designs.  Vais,  edges,  insertions,  etc. 
in  beautiful  colors  and  full  widths.  FREE 
For  women’s,  girls’  and  baby  dress¬ 
es.  pillow  slips,  decorative  edgings 
on  many  articles,  etc.  Pieces  up  to 
10  yards  in  length!  No  small  pieces! 

PPPP  200  New  Beautiful,  expensive  qual- 
I  l«tt  Buttons!  ity.  All  kinds,  all  sizes  and 
colors.  ALL  NEW.  No  culls.  For  everyday  use 
— also  some  for  collectors.  Includes  many  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  6  to  12  matching  buttons!  You  get 
the  200  buttons  FREE  of  charge  when  you  order 
the  Lace — none  without  Lace.  But  order  TODAY 
aa  supplies  are  limited.  Please  include  12c  for 
pstg.  &  hdlg.  or  $1.10  per  set.  Money-back 
guarantee. 

BUTTONS  t  LACES.  Dipt.  985,  Bn  1ST.  St.  Luis.  Ml. 

^REE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold.  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to  — 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  913-A  Frontier  Bldg- 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

TEETHING  PAIN 

New  0RA-JEL  safely  ends  teething  torture.  Just 
apply— pain  flies  away.  Recommended  by  many 
pediatricians.  Works  fast-effect 
lasts.  Large  tube  . . .  only  59c. 

Results  guaranteed. ORA-JEL®/ 


r;r.vi  t'.mtti  demonstrate 

EMBROIDERING  WITH  PAINTS 


Be  a  Home  demonstrator.  Sell  I  Send  For] 
Stamped  L  I  n  e  n  s  specially  de-  fOKm 
signed  for  painting  and  PERMA-  |JT  **  ®  C  I 
GLO  Paints  In  Ball  Point  Tubes.  ICATALOgI 
Newest  rage!  Easy  to  learn  and 
fun  to  do.  Write  PERMA-GIO, 

20  West  l»th  St.,  Dept.  146,  New  Yerk  11,  N.Y. 

Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

exposition  Pross  /  316  4th  Ave„  N.Y.  u 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED :  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 

Callicoon,  New  York. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I„  POplar  9- 

7996.  _ 

WANTED:  Competent  experienced  maid  for 
cooking  and  general  housework  family  of 
three  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay 
liberal  time  off.  Please  state  experience  and 
references.  Box  No.  2107  Rural  New  Yorker. 
NURSES,  Licensed,  Practical  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male.  Start  $295  per  mo.,  increases  to  $353. 
at  County  Home  Infirmary.  Extra  for  eve¬ 
nings,  nights.  40  hr.  wk.  Live  in  or  out.  Coun¬ 
try  surroundings,  easy  access  to  N.Y.C.  Social 
Security  &  retirement  plan.  Contact  Person¬ 
nel,  Westchester  County  Home,  Hawthorne, 
N.  Y.  LYCRIC  2-8300. _ . 

HOUSEPARENT  for  10  boys,  12-17  years. 

Good  pay.  Full  maintenance.  Write  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  Street,  Kingston, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE  no  dependents.  Gardener,  handy¬ 
man,  driver’s  license,  wife  houseworker. 
One  in  family.  2  acres.  Westchester  County 
near  towns.  No  animals.  Only  full  particulars 

answered.  Box  2200  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  wanted:  as  Kennelmaid  in  modem 
Veterinary  Hospital,  coastal  Georgia.  Fair 
wages,  uniforms  furnished,  plus  new  studio 
type  efficiency  apartment  on  premises.  Duties 
involve  assisting  Veterinarian,  clipping  and 
bathing  pets,  and  general  housekeeping  the 
hospital.  (Have  boy  for  janitorial  work) .  Pre¬ 
fer  woman  who  is  unattached,  between  ages 
35  and  45,  but  will  consider  younger.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  required,  willing  to  train.  Applicant 
must  be  intelligent,  competent  and  congenial, 
with  ability  to  handle  dogs.  Long  term  job  for 
the  right  person.  Ocean  bathing  and  fishing 
on  your  time  off.  Send  photo  and  references 
with  inquiry  to  Glynn  County  Veterinary 
Hospital,  1217  Grant  Street,  Brunswick, 
Georgia. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  with  outstanding  Jersey  herd 

for  qualified  young  married  man.  Must  be 
experienced  machine  milker  with  dairy  farm 
back-ground.  Write  fully,  Curtis  Hobson, 
Manager,  Marlu  Farm,  Lincroft,  New  Jersey. 
SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  Mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  Power.  All 
year  job  in  Jersey  City.  $78.  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Company,  P.O.  Box  39,  Bergen 

Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  _ __ 

IDEAL  country  situation  for  Social  Security 
couple  with  no  children.  Offering  $100. 
monthly  plus  very  private  new  luxury  apart¬ 
ment  with  all  utilities  furnished,  beautiful 
views  everywhere,  in  return  for  gardening, 
some  maintenance,  and  easy  care  of  3  horses 
in  unique  set-up.  Wife’s  work,  if  any,  addi¬ 
tional.  Write  giving  age,  experience.  4501 
Livingston  Avenue,  New  York  71,  New  York. 
WANTED :  Working  manager,  commercial  egg 
farm,  good  pay,  incentive,  share  possible, 
send  qualifications.  Box  2212  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

COUPLE.  Man  caretaker,  Handyman.  Woman 
part  time  housework.  Some  cooking.  Small 
farm  estate.  Western  New  Jersey.  Own  trans¬ 
portation.  References.  State  ages  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2215  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  man  to  work  with  owner.  Reg- 
istered  Holsteins,  field  work.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  ambitious,  willing  to  grow  with  us. 
House,  $300.  monthly,  etc.  Good  community 
near  Ithaca.  Write  Box  2216  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE.  15  acre  farm  estate.  Greenwich, 

Conn.  2  Cows,  2  Horses,  Chickens,  Lawns, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardens.  Wife,  part 
time,  separate  house.  Other  help.  Box  2217 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GIRL  or” Woman:  School  for  retarded  near 

N.  Y.  C.  General  helper.  Steady  job,  good 
home.  Soundview,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ 

GERMAN-American-widower,  56,  good  health, 
mechanic  of  various  capacities,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  managing  of  store,  gas  station  or  any 
other  business.  Reply  Box  No.  2103  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

COMMERCIAL  Dairy  Manager  or  estate  su¬ 
perintendent  is  seeking  position.  High  cali¬ 
bre.  Can  furnish  excellent  references.  Expect 
usualprivileges.BoxNo.2116RuralNew  Yorker. 
ELDERLY  woman  housekeeper,  gentleman. 

Light  work.  Box  2201  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MINISTER :  Ordained  Protestant,  desires 
country  church  for  summer  or  longer.  Par- 
sonage  desirable.  Box  2202  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  33  desires  room  and  board  pos- 
sible  small  salary,  exchange  duties.  Box 
2203  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  man,  single,  wants  in  or  out-door 

work.  Box  432,  238  East  86  St.,  New  York 
28,  New  York. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  middleaged  widow  would 

like  work  in  country  hotel.  Box  2210  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  woman  desires  work  with  livestock. 

Experienced  handling  sheep,  goats,  geese, 
pheasants,  also  business  background.  Box  2211 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  59,  unemployed,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco,  wants  light  work  on  estate  or  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  what  have  you?  Box  2213  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

CARETAKER,  chauffeur,  maintenance  man. 

Catholic,  42,  with  small  family,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position.  Experienced.  Best  reference. 
Box  2214  Rural  New  Yorker _ _ 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone :  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.  COrtland  7-7865. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  .Connecticut ,  Massachusetts ,  V  er- 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
REAL  Estate  presents  unlimited  opportunities 
to  highly  ethical  men  and  women  willing 
to  work  hard,  believing  service  a  key  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Supplies,  advertising,  coaching,  other 
sales  helps  free  to  those  qualifying.  Write  for 
test  questions.  Strictly  commission.  New  York 
and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs,  Box  264 
RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED 


SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 

Akron,  Ohio. _ _ 

RUN  a  spare  time  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  170, 
Ferndale,  Michigan.  _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 

Vineland.  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house, 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
GENESEE  COUNTRY  farms  and  village  prop- 
erty.  Picturesque  countryside,  fertile  fields, 
pleasant  villages.  Write  E.  C.  Moudy,  Realtor 
care  E.  C.  New,  Perry.  N.  Y.  _ . 

SUNNY  ACRES  truck  farm  land.  One  acre  or 

larger.  Big  markets.  Terms.  Edward  R. 
Wagner,  Sunny  Acres,  Youngstown,  Florida. 
268  Acre  dairy  farm,  tractor  and  complete  line 
of  equipment,  good  10  room  house,  also 
tenant  house,  40  stanchion  drive  through 
barn,  other  buildings,  excellent  farming  area, 
Chenango  Co.,  near  Greene,  New  York,  write 
or  phone  for  price  and  terms,  Werts  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  _ 

143  acres,  blacktop  road,  Tioga  Co.  near  Wav- 
erly  and  Owego,  New  York,  good  9  room 
house,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  $7,800. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
242  acres,  115  tilled  and  fertile,  3  streams, 
picturesque,  long  lane,  big  house,  etc.  Be¬ 
tween  Bloomsburg  -Hazleton .  Excellent  beef 
or  dairy.  Most  equipment.  $25,000.  Charest, 

28  N.  12th,  Allentown,  Penna.  _ . 

170  ACRES  dairy  farm  near  Poughkeepsie 
$27,000.  Consider  offer.  Box  2204  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

6  ROOM  house,  50  acres.  Hardwood  floors, 
hot  water  heat,  electricity.  Barn,  poultry 

house,  other  buildings.  Commuting  distance 
from  I.  B.  M.  Owego,  New  York  Box  2205 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

MORRIS  County,  New  Jersey  fully  equipped 
turkey  or  chicken  farm  with  dog  kennel. 
Two  bedroom  ranch  house.  Hazel  Polwin,  9 
Eyland  Place,  Succasunna,  New  Jersey. 

158  ACRES:  Dairy  farm  with  village  milk 
route  and  equipment.  New  drive-in  barn, 
modem  house,  tenant  house,  39  head,  spring 
water,  all  modern  farm  equipment.  Owner 
will  take  Vz  mortgage,  retiring.  Complete 
$38,000.  Wm.  Cragg,  Realtor,  Cohocton,  New 

York. _ _ _ _ _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Over  60  pages  descriptions  of 
all  kinds,  sizes,  prices;  coastal  Maine,  Cape 
Cod,  White  &  Green  Mtns.,  Adirondacks,  Cats¬ 
kills,  to  west  of  the  Finger  Lakes.  Avoid 
costly  travel.  First  study  the  catalog.  Choose 
your  section,  then  make  an  appointment  with 
the  representative.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY, 
Manchester,  New  Hamp.  _ . 

SMALL  FARM:  30  acres,  fields,  woodland, 

improved  7  room  house,  stable  for  20  head, 
garage,  splendid  for  horse  raising.  Ralph 

Barney,  Canaan,  New  Hampshire. _ 

5  ROOM  house  on  black  top  town  road; 

screened  porch  8  x  56,  fieldstone  fireplace, 
artesian  well,  gas,  electricity,  phone,  on 
nearly  V2  acre;  lawns,  flowers,  shrubs,  gar¬ 
den,  berries;  10  minutes  from  bathing,  boat¬ 
ing,  excellent  fishing.  Year  round  or  summer 
home.  Price  $6,000.  Woodin,  Box  728,  Sandy 
Hook,  Conn. _ __ _ . 

TWENTY -THREE  acres,  five  bedrooms,  heat 

barn,  hennery— $15,000.  Ira  Jones,  Walker 
Valley,  New  York.  _ 

FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value:  No  money 

down!  $5.  monthly.  Full  price  $133.  Between 
Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoining  city, 
streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches,  schools, 
shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes.  World’s  best 
fishing!  Write  for  free  photos.  Boze  Huysman, 
Box  467,  Belleview,  Florida. _ 

DIRECT  from  owner  80  acre  dairy  and  poul¬ 

try  farm  situated  macadam  road,  all  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  condition.  Cowbarn,  hen¬ 
house,  toolshed,  garage,  8  room  house  with 
bath,  never  failing  water,  land  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  school  bus  and  mail  route  by  the 
door.  Mrs.  Mary  Knapp,  Fly  Creek.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale — Year  round  waterfront  4  room 
house;  bath,  furnace,  cellar,  boating,  swim¬ 
ming,  excellent  fishing.  Black  top  road,  Ce- 
ramaco  shingle  siding;  screened  porch  with 
breathtaking  view  Lake  Zoar.  Price  $8500. 
Alvin  D.  Woodin,  Jr.  Southbury,  Connecticut. 

7  ROOM  house,  barn,  50  acres,  on  hard  top 
road.  Mt.  view,  hunting  and  fishing.  $3500. 

Albert  McMurray  Realty,  R.  2.  Woodsville, 
New  Hampshire. 


GREENVILLE,  Greene  County,  84  acres, 
beautiful  14  room  house,  all  improvements, 
oil  heat,  garage,  barn,  shop,  etc.  Asking  $18,- 
000.  Box  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MONMOUTH  County,  New  Jersey,  small 

house,  reasonable.  Starbuck,  Sparkill,  New 
York. _ 

560  ACRE  Estate  10  room  house,  impvt,  pond, 

springs,  many  other  bldgs.  %  mile  live 
trout  stream  thru  beautiful  meadows  &  wood¬ 
lands  on  both  banks  of  stream.  40  mile  view 
of  mountains  and  Hudson  River.  Ideal  for 
Gentleman’s  estate  development  purposes, 
Campsite  etc.  Price  $100,000 — Good  terms. 
Anthony  Kallop,  RT.  9  Rhineback,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
TRinity  6-4798. _ . 

COUNTRY  Home.  House,  barn,  90  acres, 
brook  and  view.  3  miles  to  village.  $5,000. 
Other  Vermont  listings.  Clyde  Hastings, 
Broker,  Windsor,  Vermont.  Reading  2264. 

7  ROOM  house,  oil  heat,  barn,  garage,  fruit 

trees,  garden,  greenhouse,  for  retired  or 
part  time  business.  Write  Famulare’s  Green- 
house.  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. _ 

OWNER  retired :  Farm  approximately  100 
acres.  Beautiful  view,  excellent  hunting, 
good  timber,  excellent  cultivation,  modern 
conveniences.  $10,000.  Brokers  protected. 
Write  c/o  Box  501  Otego,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA,  Here  I  come!  Hiway  home,  rancho, 
$6,500!  Low  price,  excellent  location  and 
good  business  development  possibilities  here! 
614  level  acres  with  about  347-ft.  frontage  on 
paved  state  highway.  Nice  building  sites.  5 
tillable  acres  for  truck  crops.  Good  4  room 
home,  unfinished  bath,  enclosed  porch.  Good 
bam,  poultry  house.  Only  2  miles  town.  You’ll 
agree  it’s  an  exceptional  bargain  at  only 
$6,500.  Free  Summer  catalog,  bargains  coast 
to  coast,  United  Farm  Agency,  1220-NY  Edge- 
water  Drive,  Orlando,  Florida. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  and  buildings.  Ten  minutes 
from  Granville  Village.  250  acres.  Price 
$1200.00.  Must  be  sold  by  August  1st.  Sacrifice. 
No  letters  answered.  Come  and  see  it.  Alfred 
Castro,  RFD  1,  Granville,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE :  Farms  and  homes  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Susquehanna  Valley.  W.  W.  Bates 
Agency,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Phone  LOwell  3-6331. 

134A  LEVEL  FIELDS  stream,  woods,  utilities. 

Roulette  Bargain!  Arthur  Marshner,  Rou¬ 
lette,  Penna. 

VERMONT.  Small  farm.  Thirty  acres.  Modern 
conveniences.  Price  $2350.  George  Brew, 
East  Concord,  Vermont. 

UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 
list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

78  ACRES  now  fully  operating.  Good  bam, 

6  room  house.  Furnace.  Modern  bath, 
spring,  deep  'well,  other  buildings.  $10,000. 
Box  2218  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

VICINITY  Pawling,  42  acre,  20  cow  bam,  nice 
house.  Rent  ambitious  farmer.  Long  lease 
$65.00  monthly.  References.  WE  9-1679  eve¬ 
nings.  Box  510,  Portchester,  New  York. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  Dairy  Farm  in  North  Jersey  or 
North  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Stocked  and 
equipped.  Have  $15,000  Down  payment.  Give 
details.  Box  2206  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  Dairy  Farm  in  Binghamton  area  or 
Finger  Lake  region.  Stocked  and  equipped. 
200  acres  or  more.  Give  detailed  information. 
Box  2207  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Old  house,  village  or  farm — that 
can  be  bought  with  $500.  down  payment. 
Owner  take  mortgage.  Box  2208  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Old  house  with  land  within  175 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Price  around 
$2500.  Tueckhardt,  33  Aberdeen  Drive,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  New  York. 

ACREAGE  wanted  within  100  miles.  Larsen, 
152-2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

G0UNTRY  BOARD 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent 

food,  reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville, 
New  York. 

NICE  CLEAN  country  home,  good  food,  pony 
for  children  to  ride.  Information.  George 
Laubmeier,  Morris,  New  York. 

RETIRED  (World  War  1)  Naval  Officer, 
bachelor,  will  share  his  comfortable,  coun¬ 
try  home  with  elderly  retired  Officer.  Share 
work  and  expenses.  Box  2220  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

PLEASANT  country  home  on  Hudson.  Elderly 

persons,  reasonable  rate.  Handy  man, 
nominal  rate.  123  South  Ave.  Beacon,  New 
York. 

BABY  CHICKS 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.O.D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. 

TURKEYS 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Beltsville  White  Poults,  $43.95-100 
at  farm.  Pa.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  32nd  year 
breeding  -  hatching.  Meadowbrook  Poultry 
Farm,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 

BANTAMS 

BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams. 

Black,  Rose  Combs,  Silkies.  Cochins.  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
Illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

MEADOWBROOK  "Long  Island  Pekin”  duck¬ 
lings  $25.95-100  postpaid.  25-$7.95.  White 
Crested  Ducklings,  12-$7.95.  Our  32nd  year. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1,  Pa. 

WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings,  100-$45.00;  12- 
$7.25.  Guinea  Keets  12-$4.20.  Blyler  Goose 
Hatchery,  Valley  View,  Penna. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS,  PEAHENS:  Blue,  White,  Black 
shouldered  1958  pairs  $30;  1957  pairs  $45; 
1956  pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to  September,  lots  of 
12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid.  A.  H.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

PHEASANTS 

RINGNECK  Pheasant  Egg;,  Half/Price  after 
June  15th.  Five  week,  started  pheasants, 
65?.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1, 
Penna. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  African  and  Pearl  Keets.  available 

June  15th  to  November  10  to  24,  35  cents 
each;  25  to  99,  32  cents  each;  100  or  more  28 
cents  each.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Selbyville,  Delaware. 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace 
plant.  Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at 
$1.00  collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free 
list  rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marble¬ 
head,  Massachusetts. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Pines,  spruces,  firs — Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Plan  now  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R, 
Rimersburg,  Penna. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

BEET  PULP  carlots.  Arrival  draft.  John 
Schroeder,  Norwood,  Mass.  Feed  Broker 
since  1920. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”  preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts 
free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

WIVES :  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating.  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

EARN  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write:  Lee¬ 
way,  Mountain  View,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma. 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  9, 
Michigan. 

HOMEWORKERS :  Earn  money  sewing  precut 
ties  for  us.  We  supply  materials;  instruc¬ 
tions.  No  selling!  Home-Sewing,  Inc.,  Dept. 
34,  Box  2107,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 

SAVE  up  to  $10.00  on  service  calls !  Automatic 

washer  service  guide  helps  you  solve  minor 
service  problems.  Pays  for  itself  many  times. 
$1.00  to  Ripplinger,  1926  Gravois,  St.  Louis  4, 
Missouri. 

“2001  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  and  Dollar- 


Stretchers.”  100’s  of  ways  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  food  dollar,  calorie  counter,  in¬ 
genious*  ways  to  make  a  small  clothes  budget 
do  a  bigger  job,  how  to  remove  75  spots  and 
stains,  work,  saving  short-cuts  in  the  kitchen 
and  your  housecleaning,  76  beauty  secrets, 
tips  on  simple  home  repairs,  little-known 
hints  that  cut  gas,  electric  and  telephone  bills 
and  many  others  that  will  make  you  a  regular 
“know-it-all.”  All  this  for  only  $1.25.  “Hurry,” 
order  your  copy  today.  The  Guerdon  Com- 
pany,  R.  1,  Spring  City,  Pennsylvania. _ 

MAKE  $25-$50  week,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-RY, 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

WASHABLE  Wools— Make  stunning  skirts, 
suits,  dresses.  Finest  quality  wool-nylon 
blend.  54-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples 
10^.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005  NYW  Taylor, 
Minneapolis  18,  Minn. _ _ 

WOOL,  WOOL — Send  your  wool  to  the 

blanket  mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  com¬ 
fort  batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FILM  DEVELOPING _ 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited) .  Kodachrome  8-mm  moyies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. _ _ _ _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 

froih  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents;  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00.  Superior 
quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service, 
43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. _ _____ 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  21/2x31/a— 

velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints! 

50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
KODACOLOR  12  prints  guaranteed  from  any 
roll  $2.50.  Trial  offer  with  this  adv.  Reprints 
20 <t  each.  Eli  Photo  Service,  Box  1873RNY. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. _ ___ 

_ PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

PERMANENT  metal  posted  signs:  Baked  en¬ 

amel,  last  for  years.  Details:  J.  &  E.  Signs, 
54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

FREE  wholesale  Catalog.  General  merchan¬ 

dise.  Cal  Sales,  5524  Holbom  St.  Louis  21. 
Mo. _  _ 

BREADBOARDS,  -  %  laminated  hard  maple 

83,i  x  14.  Slotted  for  knife,  rubber  feet  for 
grip.  Ideal  kitchen  aide.  Useful  gifts.  $1-98 
PPD.  Darrow  Box  222,  Allegany  RD  1,  New 
York. 
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PRODUCTS  FOB  FARM  &  HOME 

GALVANIZED  nails  3,  4,  5,  penny.  $8.75  per 
100  pounds.  Your  pick-up  at  Hastings, 
Wyalusing  3,  Pa. _ _ _ 

ASPHALT  Aluminum.  Prepaid.  $2.30  per  gal¬ 

lon.  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can  $1.00.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pa.  _ _ 

ARTHRITIC  muscular  pains.  Guaranteed  re¬ 

lief.  Pensue,  1324  North  Keyser,  Scranton 
11,  Pa- _ 

BUY  at  discount  prices.  Appliance,  silverware, 
watches,  housewares,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Free 
Catalog.  Barbara  Benson,  423  Congress  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  _ 

MISPRINTED  pint  ice  cream  cartons,  perfect 

for  your  freezer,  $2.75  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Sweetlands  Ice  Cream,  2702  Fenton  Rd.,  Flint, 
Michigan. _ 

_ BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES _ 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester 
19,  New  York. _ 

BERRY  book:  Thirty  years  of  berries.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  strawberries.  84  pages  price 
$1.00  P’paid.  Roy  Turner  1525  S.  Livingston 
St.  Peoria  Illinois. _ 

"HOW  to  train  horses” — a  book  everyone  who 
likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have.  Free.  No 
obligation.  Simply  address  Beery  School  of 
Horsemanship  Dept.  1647  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

WE  SELL  old  and  new  books,  any  subject, 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures  and 
paintings.  Reliable  books,  P.  O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  N.  J. _ 

GAME  BIRD  breeders  and  pheasant  gazette. 

Explains  breeding,  hatching,  rearing,  sell¬ 
ing.  Pictorial  monthly.  Best  bird  magazine. 
$3.00  year.  1328  Allen  Park,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  RN. _ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PROPERTY  and  business  for  sale.  3  acres 
land,  Bungalow;  3 — 100  feet  greenhouses. 
Garage  24'x48'.  Nesconset  Flower  Farm,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

GROCERY  store,  stock  included.  5  rooms 
downstairs,  second  floor.  Two  5  room  apts. 
rented.  Must  sell  cash  $8,000.  Fred  Donaldson, 
Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. _ 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _ 

WE  PAY  $3.50  lb.  dried.  Grow  mushrooms. 

Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors.  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. _ 

FLOURISHING  General  store,  delicatessen, 
plus  adjacent  gas  station.  Low  taxes.  State 
road.  Modem  3  bed  room  apartment.  Money 
maker.  Liberal  terms.  Owner  retiring.  In¬ 
quire.  Henry  Blakeley,  South  Wales,  New 
York. _ 

BUTCHER  and  Sausage  maker  with  little 
capital  needed  to  take  over  business  in 
country  village.  Little  competition.  We  have 
all  necessary  equipment.  Scardapane  Realty, 
West  Coxsackie,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  Opportunities  in  White  Moun¬ 
tains:  3  HOT  Houses  and  6  room  house, 
doing  wonderful  business  in  city.  10  CABINS 
and  Home.  Artesian  well.  6  Light  Housekeep¬ 
ing  4  overnight  at  lakes  region  on  new  high¬ 
way.  LAUNDRYMART,  all  equipment  doing 
$25,000.  gross  in  city.  $16,500.  Bea  and  Bill 
Nelson,  Winnisquam,  New  Hampshire. _ 

HOTEL  small  bar  room  and  off  premise  li¬ 
cense  asking  $18,000.  Will  consider  offer. 
Pratt  Hotel,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

DAIRYMAN  are  you  a  good  cow  man  and  in¬ 
terested  in  milking  cows  at  a  profit?  We 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  men  who 
have  confidence  in  themselves  and  want  to 
invest  in  the  future.  We  have  a  profit-sharing 
plan  to  offer  with  a  good  year-round  milk 
market.  If  you  can  furnish  references  and  are 
able  to  raise  some  capital  write  box  2209 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  complete  information. 

LANDSCAPING  business  for  sale.  Complete 

$7500.  including  loader,  trucks,  roller,  shop, 
office,  and  name.  Write  Box  689,  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 

horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  descrbe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted :  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 

est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. _ _ 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices: 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles.  Any  condition.  Write 
Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark  6, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  used  shredder  grinder  in  operating 
condition.  Price  limit  $30.00.  Anthony 
Melchionne,  33  Little  Street,  Belleville,  New 
Jersey. _ 

ACREAGE,  Nothing  too  large  or  small,  must 
be  on  paved  road,  water  close  by.  Immedi- 
ate  cash.  Box  2219  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information . 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  hay  baler;  Farmall 
“Model  H"  tractor;  hay  rake;  hay  conveyor. 
All  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick 
sale;  $1,500  for  everything.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  Rt. 
4,  Main  St.,  North  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  36  in.  grader  (500  motors)  2-in., 
2\'a  in.,  2V2  in.,  23,i  in.,  and  3  in.  eliminators; 
also  has  two  40  ft.  2-way  picking  belts.  Price 
$2,000.  Can  be  seen  all  set  up  at  Ayer  Cold 
Storage  Trust,  Ayer,  Massachusetts.  Phone 
Spruce  2-2127. _ 

POULTRY  Equipment.  Barbecue  machine, 
turkey  size.  Gas  brooder.  Herrick  scalder. 
All  cheap.  Taunton  Turkey  Farm,  Newtown, 
Conn.  GA  6-9827. _ 

5  HP,  860  RPM.  220  Volt  3  phase  motor,  con¬ 
trols  and  mount  $80.00.  New  oil  burner  units, 
for  replacement  or  conversion,  with  controls 
$65.00.  Shipping  extra.  Write  for  details.  Rob¬ 
ert  West,  72  y2  Washington  Street,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. _ _ 

2  MODEL  77  New  Holland  balers.  One  with 
electric  starter  in  very  good  condition. 
Phone  Springfield  Republic  2-9432.  Andrew 

Chriscola,  Suffield  St.,  Agawam,  Mass. _ 

SMALL  Trailer  Court  with  51  ft.  trailer  for 
sale.  Albert  Force,  Gillett,  Penna. _ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  ~~ 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 

warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

FARM  SIGNS 


FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. _ _____ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

MUSICAL 


WRITE  SONGPOEMS  for  profit  or  hobby.  Start 
without  experience.  We  set  music  to  your 
poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All  sub¬ 
jects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt  free 
examination  and  details.  Crown  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

SOIL  conservation  stamp  first  day  covers. 

Artcraft,  Artmaster,  Fleetwood  15<#  each. 
David  E.  Creed,  59R  Lone  Place  Road,  Wal- 
lingford,  Connecticut. _ 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

RAINBOW  Ranch  motor  ponies.  More  fun 

than  a  horse  without  the  work.  Over  100 
miles  to  gal.  on  or  off  the  road.  Rainbow 
Ranch,  Pine  Bush,  New  York. 


SPRAYERS 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Bam  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 


SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  be¬ 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  straw¬ 
berries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in 
size,  yet  entirely  different.  Patent  2742840. 
Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquir- 
ies.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 


brushing.  Sensational  offer!  Free  folder. 
IMSCO,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

SILOS 


V  cn  tuuca  idbtct  LllctU 


SILOS:  Fair  prices,  prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

MECHANICAL  Feeding  will  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and 
plans.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  service, 
the  proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota . 


packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

PAINT  SPRAYER:  Seven  times  faster  than 

brushing.  Sensational  offer!  $39.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 
KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers  $5.50 
each:  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives 
$6.75  each.  Higest  quality.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.00.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives,  P.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson,  In- 
diana.  _ _ 

BUY  DIRECT  now  from  U.S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Govern¬ 
ment  Surplus  Sales,  Box  425-RR,  Nanuet, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3V2  ton  ca¬ 
pacity  and  135  Bu.  manure  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  _ _ 

ELECTRIC  fence  controller  repair.  Prompt, 
reasonable,  guaranteed,  service.  Package 
carefully  with  return  address  or  inquire. 
West  Virginia  Instrument  Service.  RFD  5. 
Box  168,  Grafton.  W.  Va. _ 

FRICK  No.  10  Sawmill,  good  large  mill  in 
very  good  condition.  Frank  Arnold,  Rush- 
ville.  New  York. 


_  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line 
was  purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement 
parts  for  orchard  and  row  crop  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  former  owners 
are  now  available.  Price  lists  and  catalogues 
may  be  had  upon  request.  Field  Force  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 

PIPE  AND  IRON  ~ 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 

tings:  V2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 

ALL  SORTS  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 

terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ BUILDING  MATERIALS 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 

life  Quality  Pole  Buidlings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole 
Building  Center  of  New  England). _ 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modem  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. _ 

CONCRETE  Block  Garage.  If  you  are  handy 
with  tools  you  can  build  this  neat  fire  re¬ 
sistant  24x24  garage  and  save  up  to  50%.  I 
give  you  material  list  with  plans  and  tell  you 
how,  from  start  to  finish.  $5.00  money  order 
or  check.  Milton  Doughton,  R  D  4,  Baldwins- 
ville.  New  York. 

_ CIDER  PRESSES _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  Presses — New  and  rebuilt. 

Repairs  &  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Mach.  Co.,  185  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


VANDALE  Silo  Unloaders:  $675.00  complete 
machine.  Summer  clearance.  Save  hundreds 
of  dollars,  buy  direct  from  distributor.  Nelson 
Maginnis,  Allentown,  New  Jersey. 

SAWDUST 


PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph 
Hein,  Box  356F  Thornwood,  New  York. 

PESTICIDES 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


POSITIVE  Control  of  insects  guaranteed  with 
KG  Aerosol  insecticide.  Four  times  the  kill 
strength  of  ordinary  insecticides.  Write.  KG 
Products  Co.,  3540-83  Street,  Jackson  Heights, 
New  York. 


SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine, 

trailer  loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust 
Supply  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone: 
AT  3-9240. _ 

Sawdust  and  loose  shavings,  trailer  load  de¬ 

livery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel  or 
write  prices.  FO  5-7755.  Townshend  Waste 
Wood  Pro.  Inc.  Townshend,  Vermont. _ 

_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and 

livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  se¬ 
rums,  mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricul¬ 
tural  chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct 
to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept. 
R,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  for  free  catalog  and  vac¬ 
cinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  orders.  "Serving  the  Entire  Northeastern 
United  States.” 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 

TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 


_ SHEET  PLASTIC _ 

COMPLETE  Source  Polyethylene  Plastic. 

Covers:  12'  silo— $6.00;  14'— $7.00;  16'— 
$8.00;  18' — $9.00.  Tarpaulins;  8'xl2' — $5.50; 
12'xl6' — $7.50;  16'x20' — $9.50.  Tiedown  clamps 
included.  Postpaid.  Larger  pieces — rolls,  for 
field  silos — shelters,  mulching — irrigation, 
windows — coldframes — greenhouses,  building 
construction  uses.  Request  prices — samples. 
Mention  usage.  Research  Products,  Edmeston, 
New  York. 


C~ STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  -  FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILD6S. 
AND  GARAGES 

i  Easily  iracttd *Qaick  Otlivary 
_ '  Stiippad  tnywlieri  •  Sind  fa  Fslda 

I  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

Ul 


301  2nd  SI.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


Continued  On  Following  Pago 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  dussified  udvertisements 


MlMkMa,! 


I  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
}  333  WEST  30th  STREET 

j  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

\ 

|  Please  insert  my  ad  in 

\ 

1 


- -  ORDER  BLANK- 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 
PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


.issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Noma . . . City  or  Town. 


Address . . . . . . . . . .State. 
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Look  to  a  Specialist 
for  the  best 
Farm  Credit  Service 


You’ll  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  by 
putting  your  farm  credit  needs  in  the 
hands  of  a  specialist:  your  cooperative 
Farm  Credit  man.  He  not  only  knows 
farming,  but  he  can  giye  you  better 
service  —  and  save  you  money,  too.  Use 
long-term  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  for 
major  projects  —  shorter-term  credit 
for  operating  purposes. 


For  complete,  expert  crodft  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-121,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


“CAN  DO!" 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


IT’S  EASY  TO  OWN  A 

LOCK-RITE 

GARAGE 


GARAGES 
UTILITY  BLDGS. 

Precision-engineered  for  easy 
“do-it-yourself"  assembly. 

rnrC  Phone  or  write  for  Plan- 
ning  Kit  and  Catalog. 
New  York  City,  FR-1-0500. 
Poughkeepsie,  G Lobe  4-6800. 


LOCK-RITE 


Mill  Street 
Lawrence,  L. I.,  N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  (Cont.) 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Cata¬ 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 

Iowa.  _ __ _ 

INTERESTED  In  Floristry?  Intensive  one 
week  Course  from  experienced  Instructors, 
southeastern  area.  Brochure  B.  From;  R.  Mac- 
Farland,  Louisburg,  North  Carolina. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge,  Ver- 

mont.  _ _ _ _ 

PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops:  Cheese-cloth 
100  yards  by  48-in.,  convenient  10  yard 
lengths,  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  Box  356-F,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 
FOR  free  bowling  score  sheets,  write  Camp 
Displays,  267  W.  Utica,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record- 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. _ _ 

QUESTIONS  on  Bible  answered.  Inclose  lOtf 
for  postage.  363  Jackson  Ave.  Bradford, 

Penna. _ 

CIGARS  for  sale.  From  growers  finest  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  tobacco.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ple.  State  preference;  light  or  dark  wrapper. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Front  Page  Cigars, 

Westfield,  Mass. _ _ _ 

TOBACCO:  4  lbs.  smoking,  $2.25,  10  lbs.  Nat¬ 
ural  Leaf  $8.50.  Postpaid,  L.  Pulliam,  Pates- 

ville,  Kentucky.  _ _ _ 

SEPTIC  tanks,  cesspools,  outdoor  toilets.  Keep 
clean  and  odorless  with  Northel  Septic  Tank 
Reactivator.  Bacterial  concentrate  breaks  up 
solids  and  grease — prevents  overflow,  back¬ 
up,  odors.  Regular  use  saves  costly  pumping 
or  digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water 
—flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caus¬ 
tic.  Six  months  supply  only  $2.95,  postpaid 
(money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction),  or 
rush  postcard  for  free  details.  Northel  RN-7, 

Box  1103,  Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota. _ 

FREE  WRITERS  Catalogue.  Giving  raanu- 
script  markets.  Write  Literary  Agent  Mead, 

915  Broadway,  New  York  10.  _ _ 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism,  Revision,  Editing  by 
Literary  Counsellor,  Box  1,  Califon,  New 

Jersey. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  good  dairy  cows.  Ivy  Hill 

Farm,  Marriottsville,  Maryland. _ 

BUY  BELOW  Wholesale!  Hundreds  of  quality 
household  and  gift  items  shipped  direct 
from  foreign  countries  to  you.  Catalogs  free. 
Bennett  956-N  52nd,  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 


About  two  months  ago  I  sent  seven 
books  of  trading  stamps,  registered 
and  insured,  to  New  England  Trad¬ 
ing  Stamp  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass., 
for  two  pieces  of  merchandise.  The 
Post  Office  reports  that  the  books 
were  delivered,  but  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  merchandise.  There  are 
many  cases  around  here  where  peo¬ 
ple  forward  books  and  money  and 
never  receive  any  premiums. 

New  York  a.  j.  g. 

We  always  enjoy  reading  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  and  have  intended  writing 
you  for  some  time  in  regard  to  my 
problem,  which  seems  small  and  yet 
is  annoying.  In  August,  1958,  I  sent 
by  registered  mail  trading  stamps 
and  25  cents  postage  to  New  England 
Trading  Stamp  Company,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  I  did  not  get  an  answer 
and  checked  with  the  Post  Office.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  company 
had  received  the  books.  J.  p. 

Massachusetts 

The  company  reports  that  it  is  in 
the  process  of  reorganization  and 
recapitalization,  and  that  plans  are 
under  way  to  make  100  per  cent 
redemption.  It  advises  that  this  will 
take  a  little  time,  but  that  it  will 
make  every  effort  to  deliver  the  mer¬ 
chandise  soon. 


After  reading  all  the  letters  from 
people  receiving  help  from  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,  I  wonder  if  you  can  help 
us.  My  daughter  was  an  employee 
of  The  Halliday  Co.,  Inc.,  Palisades 
Park,  N.J.,  and  had  to  give  up  her 
work  to  take  care  of  her  children. 
Her  last  paycheck  was  dated  De¬ 
cember  24,  1958,  and  she  did  not 
cash  it  until  February  17,  1959.  She 
paid  a  bill  with  it,  and  the  bank 
returned  the  check  stamped  “In  the 
hands  of  receiver.”  All  letters  to  the 
company  since  then  have  been  ig¬ 
nored.  P-  h.  s. 

Connecticut 

The  company  has  been  operating 
since  February  19,  1959,  under 

Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  New  Jersey.  The  receiver  cannot 
honor  checks  dated  before  that  time. 
A  proof  of  claim  must  be  filed,  but 
payment  for  wages  does  have  a  pri¬ 
ority  over  other  debtors’  claims.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  something 
left  to  pay  at  least  a  part  of  this 
claim.  Again,  we  must  advise  read¬ 
ers  to  cash  checks  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived. 


I 

In  a  June  release,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  license  of  Charles  Busch,  Jr., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  suspended  by 
USD  A  at  the  close  of  business  on 
May  15  for  failure  to  make  repara¬ 
tion  to  a  Virginia  company.  Mr. 
Busch  had  accepted  four  truckloads 
of  potatoes  worth  $2,071.50  from 
Duer  &  Co.,  Exmore,  Va.,  but  he 
had  failed  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  ordered  payment  with 
interest  from  August  1,  1958.  The 
Department  stated  it  would  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  Charles  Busch,  Jr.,  to 
trade  under  the  terms  of  the  Per¬ 
ishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  without  a  valid  and  effective 
license.  No  new  license  will  be  is¬ 
sued  until  the  reparation  awards 
have  been  satisfied. 


I  have  a  stock  certificate  for  25 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  Still¬ 
water  Coal  Mining  Co.,  purchased 
by  my  parents  in  1912.  We  lived 
in  Ohio  at  the  time  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  there.  There 
were  just  a  few  dividends.  There 
has  been  no  word  from  the  company 
in  almost  40  years,  but  I  would  like 
to  find  out  for  sure  if  it  is  out  of 
business.  s.  e.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Stillwater  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  in  Ohio  in 
1910  with  its  principal  office  in  Still¬ 
water.  The  company’s  charter  was 
cancelled  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
in  1927.  This  indicates  that  the  con¬ 
cern  has  been  out  of  business  for 
a  long  time. 


Publisher’s  Desk  is  one  of  the 
greatest  features  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  I  know  there  are  lots  of 
people  who  get  many  good  pointers 
on  the  “gyps”  around  the  country. 
Thank  you  again. 

Maine  mrs.  g.  h.  f. 

We  are  always  glad  to  know  our 
work  is  helpful  and  appreciated. 
There  are  some  problems  we  cannot 
solve,  but  every  effort  is  used  to 
straighten  out  misunderstandings 
and  to  obtain  adjustments  for  our 
readers.  We  report  on  the  general 
type  of  a  scheme  to  be  avoided  be¬ 
cause  the  same,  or  a  similar,  form 
is  used  in  most  cases.  Take  time  to 
investigate  before  sending  money. 


Edward  Wrege  of  Philadelphia, 
trading  as  Shelburne  Knitting  Co., 
has  been  found  guilty  of  taking 
money  under  false  pretenses  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Homework  Act  in  selling 
home-knitting  machines  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  easy  profits.  He  purchased 
the  machines  at  $85  and  sold  them 
for  $395.95,  holding  out  the  lure  of 
profits  of  $25-$30  a  week  for  only  a 
few  hours’  work.  Many  buyers  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  had  difficulty  operating 
the  machines,  and  were  unable  to 
produce  salable  slipperettes  or  baby 
garments. 


A  railroad  has  a  really  “no  good” 
fence  along  its  right-of-way  which 
borders  my  farm  and  pasture.  I 
would  like  the  railroad  to  fix  the 
fence,  as  I  have  cattle  pastured 
there.  I  have  written,  but  have  had 
no  action.  Can  you  help?  e.  g.  f. 

New  York 

At  the  request  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  the  railroad  is  now  taking 
steps  to  fix  this  fence.  Sometimes 
these  matters  are  a  little  delayed, 
but  we  have  found  that  railroads 
are  cooperative  when  the  difficulty  is 
brought  to  their  attention. 


I  would  like  some  information  on 
a  stolen  check.  It  is  a  government 
check  that  I  forwarded  to  my  son. 

Pennsylvania  a.  j.  m. 

A.  J.  M.  later  reported  that  the 
thief  had  been  apprehended.  The 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  such  checks.  We  are  glad 
to  report  the  young  man  received 
the  money. 


National  Co-op.  to  Meet 
in  Urbana,  III.  Aug.  9-12 

Over  200  local  and  nationally 
prominent  farm  business  leaders 
plus  150  selected  rural  youth  will 
discuss  marketing  and  production 
cost  problems  facing  the  nation’s 
farmers,  August  9-12  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  campus  at  the  31st 
annual  summer  session  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

Ways  to  inci’ease  the  farmer’s  bar¬ 
gaining  power,  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs  and  lower  prices  for  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  through  stronger  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  organization  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  these  discussions.  At¬ 
tending  will  be  some  3,000  farm 
leaders  and  farm  youth,  according 
to  A.I.C.  President  J.  K.  Stern. 

“Faced  with  continual  rising  costs 
but  lower  prices  at  the  farm  gate  for 
his  products,  the  family  farmer  must 
increase  his  bargaining  power 
through  better  organization  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  survive,”  Mr.  Stern  said. 
“This  meeting  of  the  Institute  comes 
at  a  time  when  low  prices  are  forc¬ 
ing  into  bankruptcy  many  farmers 
in  poultry  and  egg  production,  for 
example,  or  forcing  them  into  one¬ 
sided  contracts,  which  means  that 
somebody  else  makes  all  decisions.” 

While  operational  problems  will 
be  featured  in  sectional  meetings, 
general  sessions  will  deal  with  such 
timely  subjects  as  “modernizing  the 
corporate  structure  of  cooperatives 
to  serve  tomorrow’s  needs”;  the  im¬ 
portance  of  better  communications 
between  members,  management  and 
the  public,  with  practical  examples; 
and  problems  of  cooperatives. 

Big  Beef  Show 
for  N.Y.  State  Fair 

“The  largest  beef  show  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Fair,”  is  how  Myron 
Lacy  of  Cornell  University  describes 
what’s  coming  to  Syracuse  Sept.  4- 
12.  New  York  State  breeders  of 
Hereford,  Angus  and  Shorthorn  beef 
cattle  have  greater  interest  than 
ever,  and  a  larger  number  of  out- 
of-state  exhibitors  is  expected. 

The  cattle  will  be  housed  in  the 
remodeled  4-H  building;  with  its 
aisles  widened,  there  will  be  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  observe  “beef¬ 
steak  on  the  hoof.” 

Premium  books  and  entry  blanks 
are  available  from  the  Entry  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse;  entries  close  Aug.  10. 
Kenneth  Litton  of  Virginia  will 
judge  the  entire  beef  show  Sept.  8- 
10  for  prizes  totaling  $8,000. 

N.Y.  Flying  Farmers 
Choose  Queen 

New  York’s  Flying  Farmers  had  a 
meeting  in  Syracuse  last  month,  and 
they  chose  a  new  qmeen,  Eleanor 
Maxon  of  Holley.  She  was  crowned 
by  Mildred  Wilber  of  Duanesburg, 
who  was  last  year’s  queen. 

Asa  Culver,  Trumansburg,  was 
elected  president,  and  Otis  Tullock, 
near  Schenectady,  vice-president. 
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How  to  Produce  The  Golden  Egg 

Production  Practices 

Points 


Clean,  dry  nesting  material  .  10 

Eggs  gathered  four  times  daily  .  6 

Nesting  space — one  nest  or  one  square  foot  for  five  birds .  6 

Dry  floor  litter  in  pens  .  3 

"25 

Egg  Handling  Practices  and  Facilities 

Humidity  of  egg  storage  room— 50  to  75  per  cent .  5 

Temperature  of  egg  storage  room— 50  to  65°  F .  13 

Two-section  egg  room — cooling  room  and  work  room .  6 

Eggs  adequately  cooled  before  packing .  5 

Eggs  gathered  in  wire  baskets .  4 

Egg  work  room  and  holding  room  clean  and  free .  4 

No  material  in  egg  room  that  would  give  odor  to  eggs .  3 

No  evidence  of  dirty  eggs;  adequate  cleaning  facilities .  5 

Racks  or  shelves  used  to  hold  baskets  during  cooling .  2 

Egg  cases  pre-cooled  in  storage  for  at  least  24  hours .  2 

No  worn  or  soiled  flats  and  fillers  in  area .  3 

Eggs  sold  directly  to  consumers  are  candled .  3 

Eggs  on  hand  are  clean  and  packed  correctly .  7 

Eggs  brought  immediately  to  cooling  room  after  gathering .  6 

Holding  room  refrigerated  and  will  hold  temperature .  2 

All  eggs  marketed  at  least  once  every  seven  days .  3 

Add  two  points  for  twice  weekly  or  oftener .  2 

The  Golden  Egg  . Total  points . 100 


Robert  M.  Grover 


Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture  has  instituted  a  program  to  increase 
quality  of  eggs  and  to  promote  them  simultaneously.  Poultry  farms  are  scored 
twice  a  year;  100  points  make  the  most  “golden”  of  eggs. 


Pullets  Twist  Heads 

A  friend  of  mine  bought  some 
chickens  which  were  claimed  to  be 
about  ready  to  lay.  But  none  has  laid 
any  eggs  yet,  and  every  few  days  one 
of  them  dies  after  twisting  its  head 
and  walking  sideways.  s.  J.  D. 

The  condition  you  note  may  arise 
from  several  different  infections. 
Some  could  be  contagious.  However, 
there  is  no  way  of  determining  just 
what  particular  type  of  paralysis  the 
flock  has,  so  the  best  plan  is  to  keep 
the  birds  in  a  separate  pen  away 
from  other  chickens  that  are  reared 
or  pui’chased.  Chances  are  that  the 
disease  will  not  spread. 

The  type  of  paralysis  in  which  the 
birds  lose  control  of  their  heads  and 
move  sideways  is  generally  caused  by 
an  infection  in  the  region  of  the  ear. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  control. 


What  about  Squabs? 

I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the 
squab  business. 

I  wrote  for  prices  of  breeding 
stock  to  a  man  who  did  big  business 
some  years  ago.  The  letter  came 
back  marked  “Out  of  Business.”  It 
makes  me  wonder  if  the  squab  busi¬ 
ness  is  profitable.  p.  d. 

The  squab  business  has  not  been 
good  in  recent  years  mainly  because 
of  promotion  of  so-called  squab 
broilers.  This  broiler,  a  chicken,  can 
be  marketed  at  about  five  weeks  of 
age  and  be  produced  more  cheaply 
than  pigeon  squabs.  If  you  have  a 
local  market  for  regular  squabs, 
however,  one  that  will  pay  about 
$1.00  for  a  dressed  carcass,  get  some 
breeding  stock  and  start  production. 

The  reason  you  did  not  hear  from 
the  company  is  that  the  owner  died. 


FOR  GREATER  EGG  CONSUMPTION 


Harry  Grant  of  Wirthmore  Feeds  believes  that  promotion  does  achieve  results. 
These  “Eggs  for  Health”  strips  are  available,  free  of  charge,  to  poultrymen 
and  egg  associations  through  all  Wirthmore  distributors. 


July  18,  1959 


Start  “bank  accounts  ’  for  your 
laying  flock  by  using  Calcite  Crystals 


When  you  feed  Calcite  Crystals  to  your  laying  birds,  you  help  them 
build  up  “bank  accounts”  of  calcium.  Calcite  Crystals  dissolve  at  an 
ideal  rate  —  fast  enough  to  give  the  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs, 
yet  slowly  enough  to  assure  a  reserve  of  this  important  mineral. 

Many  calcium  supplements  dissolve  too  quickly  and  are  largely  wasted 
because  the  bird  can’t  use  all  the  calcium  that  pours  into  her  system. 
Calcite  Crystals,  with  their  ideal  rate  of  solution,  avoid  wasted  calrinm 
and  provide  a  “bank  account”  to  be  drawn  on  at  any  time. 

Since  the  individual  crystals  are  hard  and  sharp  and  retain  their 
physical  properties  until  they  are  completely  dissolved,  they  also  act 
as  an  entirely  satisfactory  grinding  agent.  That’s  why  Calcite  Crystals 
are  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement  —  they  supply  ALL  the  calcium 
a  laying  bird  needs  and  do  a  thorough  grinding  job. 

Other  features  of  Calcite  Crystals  that  you  will  like:  (1)  you  pour 
from  only  one  bag  instead  of  two  .  .  .  into  one  hopper  instead  of  two; 
(2)  the  bird  has  more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means  extra 
eggs;  (3)  there  are  essential  trace,  minerals  in  every  crystal;  (4) 
Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster  shell  (compare 
the  prices  yourself  at  your  dealer’s). 

Why  buy  2  when  I  is  better  — —  See  your  local  dealer  for 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


available  only  on 

ROOF  HP*  MOWERS 

America’s  Most  Versatile  Mower! 

Weeds  •Lawns*  Brush*  Trees 

•VARIABLE  PITCH— Provides  in- 
stant  blade  adjustment  lor  any 
cutting  job. 

SELF-PROPELLED  OIL  BATH  GEAR  DRIVE 
—Cushions  and  lubricates  gear 
drive  assembly  in  a  continuous 
bath  of  oil. 

#  FULL  26*  CUT 

#  4  HP  to  7  HP  ENGINES 

#  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTING  HEIGHT 

#  26*  EASY-GL1DE  WHEELS 

#  RIM-GRIPPER  TIRES 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FACT  FOLDER 


ROOF  MFG.  CO 
Pontiac  17,  Illinois 


PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  of  the  best  Breeding  avail¬ 
able.  Pullets  that  will  give  you  High  Performance  for 
Less  money.  Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Arbor  Acres,  White  Bocks,  Sex  Link  Cross 
or  Red  Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for 
further  information  and  Prices.  Telephone  120-R-ll. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

box  n,  McAlister vi lle,  pa. 


—  ROCKS.  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTRAWHITES  — 
LEGHORNS,  $6.99;  PULLETS,  $13.99 
HEAVIES,  $4.99;  SURPLUS,  $1.49 
—  CATALOG  — 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


RUPTURED! 


NEW,  LASTING 

I 


Free  FACTS  about 
new  comfort,  new 
holding  (GUARAN¬ 
TEED)  sent  in  plain 
wrapper.  No  obliga¬ 
tion. 


Enjoy  new  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion,  new  pleasures.  Prov¬ 
en,  Patented  MILLER 
holds  you  as  nothing  else 
can.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  write  today. 


Dept.  91-K,  FRED  B.  MILLER 

Exclusive  Manufacturer,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill, — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Squire  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . 1C  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4)  9' &  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2 <f  Sq.  Ft.  I  3)  6)  10) 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3£  Sq.  Ft.  I 


12,'  14)  16r 
20)  24)  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . 4£  Sq.  Ft.  12,'  16)  20&  24  ft.  widths 


a 

ft 

OVCR  BLDG 
MATIS. 

BLDG. 

INSULATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Locil  Hdwi.,  Ur..  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  le  Sure  You  Gel  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low  Low  Prices 


PA  W  1%T  rwr  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
d.  I  in  1  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 
suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  ual.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N,  J. 
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Fruit  Handling  Goes  Modern 


( continued  from  page  3) 
equipment  is  to  be  used  in  handling 
bulk  boxes,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a 
third  cylinder,  enabling  the  operator 
to  keep  the  forks  level  while  they 
are  being  raised  or  lowered. 

Forklift  Attachments  for  Trac¬ 
tors.  Lift  attachments  which  make  it 
possible  to  lift  and  tilt  the  forks  are 
available  for  both  the  front  and  rear 
ends  of  practically  every  tractor  of 
standard  make.  These  units  operate 
in  the  same  way  as  those  found  on 
industrial  lift  trucks.  The  units  are 
serviceable  and  can  be  used  for  lift¬ 
ing,  moving,  high-stacking,  and  load¬ 
ing  bulk  boxes.  They  range  in  price 
from  $450  to  over  $1,000,  depending 
chiefly  on  their  capacity  and  the 
height  to  which  the  forks  can  be 
raised. 

Home-made  Lift  Units.  Some 
growers  make  their  own  orchard  lift 
units.  This  is  usually  done  by  short¬ 
ening  an  old  truck  chassis,  reversing 
the  axle  and  the  steering  mechanism, 
and  then  adding  a  lift  mast.  When 
well  built,  such  a  unit  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  operated  in  the  orchard.  The 
cost  of  the  necessary  material  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000. 

Fork-lift  equipment  should  be 
chosen  with  care.  Growers  who  make 
the  change  should  choose  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  on  the  basis  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  fruit  to  be  handled  and  the 
nature  of  the  operation.  When  this 
is  done,  the  conversion  is  almost  sure 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  op¬ 
eration  and  increase  net  returns. 

Mechanical  Harvesting,  Too 

Harvesting  is  the  only  step  in  pro¬ 
duction,  handling  and  processing  of 
many  fruits  that  has  not  been  ex¬ 
tensively  mechanized.  The  picking 
methods  now  commonly  used  re¬ 
quire  large  numbers  of  people  who 
are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
recruit  and  manage. 

Practical  methods  for  mechanizing 
the  harvest  of  nut  crops  and  prunes 
have  been  developed  and  are  in 
commercial  use  in  California.  Trials 
are  being  conducted  in  Michigan  to 
determine  whether  these  or  similar 
methods  and  machines  can  be  used 
in  harvesting  fruit  crops.  Specifically, 
the  objectives  of  the  research  are  to 
develop  methods  and  machines  that 
will:  1 — separate  the  fruit  from  the 
tree;  2 — collect  the  fruit  and  facili¬ 
tate  its  transfer  into  field  containers; 
3 — remove  leaves,  stems  and  other 
foreign  material  collected  with  the 
fruit;  and  4 — perform  these  opera¬ 
tions  without  injuring  fruit. 


The  experimental  work  done  so 
far  includes  harvesting  trials  with 
cherries,  plums  and  pears.  Of  the 
various  types  of  equipment  tested, 
a  hydraulically-activated  tractor- 
mounted  shaker  and  a  semi-circular 
catching  frame  have  proved  to  be 
the  most  practical  combination.  Once 
in  position,  the  use  of  these  devices 
enables  the  workers  to  separate  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  from 
selected  trees  during  a  shaking  pe¬ 
riod  of  10  to  30  seconds.  It  then  takes 
only  several  minutes  to  transfer  the 
harvested  fruit  to  field  containers 
and  to  move  the  equipment  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  results  so  far  indi¬ 
cate  that  when  the  method  is  per¬ 
fected  it  will  be  possible  to  speed 
fruit  harvest  200  to  500  per  cent. 

Pears  Must  Be  Hand  Picked 

Under  favorable  conditions,  cher¬ 
ries  can  be  mechanically  harvested 
for  about  one  cent  per  pound.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  two  and  one-half  cents 
which  growers  usually  pay,  it  makes 
mechanical  harvest  look  very  good. 
Comparable  results  have  been 
achieved  in  harvesting  plums.  When 
it  came  to  pears,  however,  the  bruis¬ 
ing  is  so  serious  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  mechanical  harvesting  is 
considered  impractical. 

Work  in  mechanical  harvesting  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  A 
number  of  problems  must  be  worked 
out  before  the  practice  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
the  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fruit  left  on 
the  tree  when  the  machines  move  on. 
Two  chemical  sprays  to  make  me¬ 
chanical  separation  easier  and  more 
complete  look  promising.  One  pres¬ 
ent  way  to  get  this  fruit,  of  course, 
is  to  pay  workers  a  sufficient  pre¬ 
mium  to  induce  them  to  pick  it  by 
hand.  Another  possibility  is  simply 
to  leave  it  unharvested.  In  many 
cases  a  grower  would  have  more 
than  enough  on  the  harvesting  op¬ 
eration  to  pay  for  the  fruit  left  on 
the  tree. 

It  will  probably  be  beneficial  to 
train  young  trees  for  mechanical 
harvesting.  In  existing  orchards,  cor¬ 
rective  pruning  should  aid.  Variety 
affects  tree  size,  tree  structure  and 
fruit  separation.  The  terrain  on 
which  the  orchard  grows  also  affects 
results.  This  and  many  other  factors 
must  be  studied,  understood  and 
taken  into  account  before  mechani¬ 
zation  will  finally  succeed.  But  it 
looks  today  as  if  mechanical  har¬ 
vesting  of  fruit  will  become  a  prac¬ 
tical  orchard  reality  in  the  future. 


HOW  TO  SELL  FRUIT  AT  THE  FARM 
Quality  products,  attractive  signs,  fair  prices,  neat  surroundings  and  plenty 
of  parking  space  are  ingredients  of  Robert  Martino’s  roadside  selling  success 
at  this  Maple  Lane  Orchards  in  Columbia  County,  New  York’s  rich  fruit  region 
along  Route  9  in  Valatie. 


MH  STOPPED  STORAGE  SPROUTING 

Maine  potatoes,  field-treated  with  MH  to  retard  sprouting,  were  sold 
in  the  Bangor*  area  last  July  and  August  in  competition  with  new 
summer  potatoes.  The  old  potatoes  outsold  the  new  potatoes  with  both 
priced  at  790  per  10-lb.  bag. 

This  study  proves  that  the  market  for  late  potatoes  need  not  end 
in  spring  but  can  be  continued  through  July  and  August.  When  treated 
with  MH,  stored  potatoes  can  be  sold  at  retail  stores  throughout  the 
year  without  the  use  of  refrigeration  at  any  step  in  the  storage  or  mar¬ 
keting  process. 

At  present  the  cost  of  treating  one  acre  with  MH  is  less  than  $2(>. 
Treat  potatoes  with  MH,  the  preharvest  sprout  control,  this  year, 
and  profit  from  a  longer  selling  market  next  season. 

*Source:  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Report  637,  by  Alvah  L.  Perry. 

Test  conducted  at  A  &  P  and  First  National  Stores,  Bangor.  Write  for  a 
free,  complete  copy  of  this  report. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co* 

Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City  . .  .  State  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


Two  new  TEJ&M EE) leaders 
in  labor-saving  barn-lot  mechanics 


Now  Oliver’s  teamed-power  adds  another  labor-saving  bonus  to  your 
power  farming  profits.  Two  new  capacity  leaders  put  your  big-acreage 
field  power  to  new  uses  and  take  the  sweat  out  of  all  material  handling. 
You  step  up  towards  automation  in  barn-lot  mechanics — new  in  size, 
new  dependability,  new  in  easy  hitch-up  convenience. 

THE  SPREADER  is  the  new  140-bushel  PTO  No.  470,  with 
giant-size  capacity  for  long  hauls  and  large  livestock  herds.  This  is  the 
sturdiest,  biggest,  lowest,  widest  spreader  ever  built  by  Oliver.  There’s 
no  arch  over  the  top  cylinder  to  interfere  with  power-fork  loading,  or 
getting  into  a  low  shed  or  under  a  barn  cleaner.  One-piece  box  sides  and 
bottom  are  made  of  grain-sealed,  leakproof  marine  ply  wood— saving  more 
liquid,  the  valuable  portion  of  the  manure. 

THE  LOADER  is  the  new  No.  89,  designed  to  fit  Oliver  row-crop 
tractors  with  any  front-wheel  equipment.  Box  steel  construction  gives  it 
extra  stamina  for  rough  usage  in  loading  heavy  material — 15  cubic  feet 
per  forkful.  It’s  operated  by  the  tractor’s  hydraulic  system,  controlled 
by  double-acting  cylinders.  Buckets  for  handling  all  manner  of  material 
are  available:  dirt,  grain,  snow,  etc.  Attachments  of  all  sorts,  too:  back¬ 
fill  blade,  lifting  boom,  fork  lift,  roller. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  No.  89  and  No.  470  in  your  own 
barn  lot  and  discover  what  teamed-power  mechanics  can  do  for  you. 
-'Pay-as-You-Produce”  financing  available. 


IIO-Bushel,  PTO-Driven 

no.  270 


Two  more  teamed-power  barn-lot  mechanics 
with  full-year  performance  warranty. 


ps  THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 

[_J  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


90-Bushel,  Ground-Driven 

No.  170 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  See 
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■  How  to 
control 
pests  in 
farm  ponds 

by  Harlan  B.  Brumsted 


I  IKE  a  building  or  piece  of  machinery, 
a  farm  pond  is  a  capital  investment 
■that  must  be  maintained  if  it  is  to 
yield  service  over  a  full  life  span.  When 
built  to  proper  specifications,  a  pond  should 
serve  50  years  or  more.  But  our  country¬ 
sides  are  dotted  with  small  impoundments 
that  have  not  lasted  five.  Some  are  choked 
with  weeds.  Muskrats  have  riddled  dikes 
and  drained  others.  Many  have  silted  in  or 
washed  out. 

Get  ahead  of  trouble  by  obtaining  tech¬ 
nical  help  in  designing  and  constructing 
your  farm  pond.  Avoid  the  temptation  to 
call  the  bulldozer  operator  who  is  burying 
a  hedgerow  for  your  neighbor  and  asking 
him  to  “push  out  a  little  pond”  for  you 
while  in  the  locality.  Every  pond  site  is 
different;  each  requires  a  trained,  expe¬ 
rienced  technician  to  blend  your  ideas  and 
needs  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
farm.  Request  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  technician,  the  extension 
engineer;  or  engage  a  licensed  professional 
engineer.  You  will  come  out  way  ahead. 

Build  Out  Pond  Troubles 

MOTHER  NATURE  has  a  plan  for 
your  pond,  too,  one  that  is  drastically 
different  from  yours.  In  Nature’s  scheme, 
a  pond  is  destined  to  become  dry  land.  It 
probably  required  thousands  of  years  for 
the  bog  where  you  go  blueberrying  to  be 
transformed  from  an  open  pond,  but  the 
man-made  pond  where  you  or  your  father 
cut  ice  silted-in  over  only  a  decade  or  two, 
°r  even  more  rapidly.  The  lesson  is  this: 


accept  the  technician’s  advice  for  a  small, 
well-vegetated  watershed,  steep  pond 
slopes,  and  a  depth  of  at  least  eight  feet. 
This  may  require  an  additional  $100  or 
$200  initially;  to  be  convinced  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  spending  it,  talk  to  a  man  who 
wishes  he  had! 

Steep  side  slopes  and  deep  water  delay 
weed  problems. 

The  width,  slopes  and  construction  of 
the  dike  are  very  important.  >  Provide  a 
wide  top,  gentle  slopes  and  ample  free¬ 
board  ;  hire  a  machine  that  adequately 
compacts  the  fill. 

To  understand  and  do  something  about 
water  weed  problems,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  identify  all  the  plants  that 
may  invade  your  pond.  But  it  is  important 
to  recognize  these  broad  groups:  Algae, 
primitive,  non-flowering  plants — filamen¬ 
tous  or  scum-forming,  and  plankton  or 
bloom-forming ;  Higher  Plants,  with 
true  roots,  leaves  and  flowers  like  familiar 
land  plants — emergent  forms  rooted  in  shal¬ 
lows  and  extending  above  water  surface — 
cattails ;  floating  forms  on  surface  but 
anchored  on  bottom — water-lilies  or  entirely 
free-floating  duckweeds;  submersed  forms 
rooted  in  bottom  and  growing  up  to  surface ; 
often  called  seaweed  or  grass. 

When  these  plants  build  up  to  trouble¬ 
some  abundance,  there  is  no  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them  permanently.  They  may  be  erad¬ 
icated  temporarily  by  cutting,  pulling  and 
dragging  or  by  applying  chemical  weed 
killers  to  the  water  or  on  the  plants.  If  shal¬ 
low  water  or  siltation  aggravates  the  situ¬ 


ation,  try  deepening  the  pond,  divert  ex¬ 
cess  water  from  entering  the  pond,  and 
maintain  good  vegetative  cover  on  the 
watershed.  If  you  want  a  weed-free  pond, 
keep  up  with  the  weeds  as  they  appear. 

Fertilization  and  Herbicides 

WHAT  about  fertilizing  for  weed  con¬ 
trol?  In  theory,  this  technique  should 
produce  a  bloom  of  tiny  plants  that  shades 
out  scum  and  submersed  weeds.  In  practice, 
its  results  are  variable.  Weeds  must  be 
eliminated  before  fertilizing,  and  then  the 
bloom  must  be  maintained  by  fertilization 
throughout  the  growing  season.  You  can 
use  any  complete  fertilizer,  e.g.,  5-10-5  or 
10-10-10,  applying  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  per  surface  acre  of  water  per  sea¬ 
son.  Space  applications  so  as  to  maintain  a 
green  or  greenish-brown  water  color.  It 
is  unwise  to  fertilize  trout  ponds. 

Chemicals  for  water  weed  control  are 
being  developed  rapidly.  Used  correctly, 
they  can  be  of  real  help.  Here  are  the  weed¬ 
killers  currently  recommended  for  farm 
pond  use  under  New  York  conditions:  for 
algae,  copper  sulfate;  for  emergent  plants, 
amino  triazole  (ATA)  ;  for  floating  plants, 
2,  4-D  in  fuel  oil;  for  submersed  plants  and 
algae  not  susceptible  to  copper  sulfate,  so¬ 
dium  arsenite,  2,  4-D  granules.  Use  the 
chemicals  in  only  the  recommended  amount ; 
apply  as  directed,  and  handle  and  store  the 
materials  with  care.  Failure  to  do  so  can 
endanger  human  life,  fish,  livestock  and 
valued  plants.  ( continued  on  page  21) 


before 


after 


Before  chemical  treatment,  submersed  water  plants  were  interfering  with  fishing  and  swimming.  After  treat¬ 
ment  with  sodium  arsenite  (r.),  all  weeds  except  cattails  are  gone. 
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What's  the 


CHEAPEST  Silo 
you  can  buy? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  silo 
that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you  is  actually 
the  “cheapest”  silo  you 
can  buy!  A  Craine  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  makes 
more  money  for  you  in 
TWO  WAYS: 

1  It  produces  finer,  more 
nutritious  feed  for  your 
herd — and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good,  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  system 
that  can  save  you  time, 
labor  and  dollars. 

2  It’s  built  to  last  longer 
— saves  you  repair  and 
maintenance  bills  be¬ 
cause  of  Craine  high- 
quality  concrete  and 
advanced  silo  design. 

GET  THE  FACTS,  mail 
the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  —  see  why  Craine  is 
your  best  concrete  buy! 

YOUR  FARM  DESERVES  A  .  .  . 


r  CRAINE 

^concrete  silo 


MAIL  COUPON  W 
for  this  jv 
FREE  BOOKLET^ 

CRAINE,  INC., 

Norwich,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-819 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  giving 
FACTS  on  your  Concrete  Silo.  Include 
dealer’s  name. 
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Name . . 
Address. 


OUR  5 7TH  YEAR 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

prefabricated 

building 

U|  I  ▼  M 

HOMASOTE 

TRUSSED  ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 


Save  time  — Save  30*  per  sq.  ft. 


The  trussed  arch  building  is  one  of  the 
newest  construction  methods  developed 
for  Homasote.  With  this  system,  pre-built 
wall  and  roof  trusses  for  a  50'  building 
can  be  erected  and  covered  with  a  weather¬ 
proof  Homasote  roof  —  in  two  days! 
Homasote  “48”  Roofing  plus  fast  con¬ 
struction  make  this  the  lowest  cost  perma¬ 
nent  structure  you  can  build.  Because  of 
the  clear  span,  trussed  arch  construction 
is  ideal  for  poultry  houses,  farm  buildings, 
stores,  and  warehouses.  5  types  of  Homa¬ 
sote  Trussed  Arch  construction  are  avail¬ 
able  for  spans  from  24'  to  40'.  Use  coupon 
for  complete  data. 


50  YEARS  At  Your  Service 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-30 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Homasote  "48”  Roofing 

□  Farm  Board  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  lOtf 


Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Homasote  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  224  Merton  Street 
Toronto  12,  Ontario 


The  Farm  Story: 

Readers  comment  on  R.N.Y.  article 
stressing  need  for  better  promotion. 


Milk  Promotion  Pays 
Off  in  Pennsylvania 

In  April  1954,  just  before  it  discon¬ 
tinued  publication,  Collier’s  printed 
a  very  abusive  article  about  milk. 
Guy  Stonestreet  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  made  a  bee-line  for 
the  office  of  his  managing  editor, 
Alex  Zehner,  with  the  observation: 
“I  hope  our  publication  never  goes 
off  the  deep  end  like  these  fellow 
have.”  Zehner’s  simple  statement 
was:  “Don’t  worry,  so  long  as  I  am 
here,  we  won’t.” 

Guy  Stonestreet,  Indiana  farm- 
raised,  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  business. 
He  decided  he  would  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  policy  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area  so  far  as  farmers  and 
their  products  are  concerned.  He  set 
out  to  interest  the  dairy  industry  in 
a  truth-telling  supplement  to  the 
Sun-Telegraph  and  came  up  with  a 
24-page  book  which  told  not  only 
the  story  about  the  nutritional  value 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  but  also 
the  farmers’  side  of  the  story.  This 
supplement  was  first  published  in 
February,  1958,  and  it  was  a  really 
outstanding  example  of  how  a  good 
advertising  man  and  a  fair-minded 
editor  can  arouse  interest  in  na¬ 
ture’s  most  perfect  food  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  a  fair  picture  of  an 
industry  that  ranks  first  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  farm  income. 

The  supplement  was  so  well  re¬ 
ceived  that  Stonestreet  directed  his 
attention  to  another  24-page  supple¬ 
ment  that  was  published  this  past 
February. 

This  story  about  Guy  Stonestreet 
is  told  so  as  to  answer,  in  part,  the 
article  written  by  Jim  Roe  in  the 
June  6  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  While  a  great  deal  of  the 
information  contained  in  Mr.  Roe’s 
article  is  true,  I  believe  that  farmers 
should  know  that  the  beginnings 
have  been  made  to  present  the  un¬ 
told  story  of  agriculture  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  If  the  example  of 
Mr.  Stonestreet  can  be  repeated  and 
enlarged  in  all  of  the  great  consum¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  nation,  very  much 
will  have  been  accomplished  along 
the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Roe. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  are  indeed 
happy  that  the  milk  distributors  and 
dairy  farmers  in  the  Erie  area  ini¬ 
tiated  a  successful  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  two  years  ago.  By  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  two  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  jointly  contributed  by  the 
dealers  and  farmers,  some  $22,000 


“No,  no,  Gerald,  not  now.  He’s  writing 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Benson.” 


a  year  have  been  used  by  advertising 
experts  to  tell  the  farmers’  story. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  the  milk 
story  to  the  children  of  our  larger 
cities,  too.  The  $6  million  ADA  ad¬ 
vertising  program  with  its  various 
tie-ins  with  other  commodity  mer¬ 
chandisers  is  having  telling  effects 
and,  without  doubt,  the  recognition 
given  National  Farm-City  Week  by 
Kiwanis  International  is  breaking 
down  barriers  previously  erected 
between  farmer  and  consumer. 

In  addition  to  all  these  fine  efforts, 
the  factual  story  that  needs  most  to 
be  told  is  the  story  to  be  developed 
at  the  local  level  by  the  experienced, 
resourceful  advertising  man  who 
specializes  in  capturing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  population  who  pays 
the  bill.  If  advertisers  of  milk  de¬ 
velop  a  good  sales  technique,  the 
time  will  come  when  consumers  will 
feel  that  a  quart  of  milk  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  quart  of  beer  and  they 
will  be  willing  to  pay  an  equal  price 
for  it. 

John  A.  Smith,  Member 
Penna.  Milk  Control  Commission 


And  in  Connecticut,  Too. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
reading  the  article  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  of  farmers  in  the  June 
6  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
No  one  can  help  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Roe’s  thesis  that  farm  people  ought 
to  be  more  active  in  this  area. 

I  was,  however,  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  article  because  at  no 
point  did  the  writer  mention  the 
amount  of  work  being  done  by  the 
American  Dairy  Association  and  one 
of  the  organizations  the  ADA  helps 
to  support,  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Council,  both  of  which  are  doing  a 
real  job  in  view  of  their  limited 
funds.  The  Dairy  and  Food  Council 
has  been  trying  to  offset  the  many 
releases  criticizing  milk  either  be¬ 
cause  of  cholesterol,  butterfat,  or  for 
other  reasons.  They  are  doing,  and 
reporting  the  results  of,  research  in 
different  areas  at  the  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  levels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
helped  if  Mr.  Roe  had  mentioned 
these  two  efforts  (there  may  be 
others  with  which  I  am  not  familiar) 
to  indicate  the  need  to  farmers  for 
such  activities.  We,  in  a  much 
smaller  way  in  Connecticut,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  thing  but  over 
only  a  limited  area  through  our  Sil¬ 
ver  Dollar  Promotion  and  Grange 
Dairy  Supper  Contest,  our  various 
releases  in  newspapers  and  our  ap¬ 
pearances  on  radio  and  television.  In 
a  predominantly  urban  area  we  have 
tried  to  interpret  the  farmer  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

E.  A.  Perregaux 
Executive  Director 
Connecticut  Milk  for  Health 


The  Best  Job  I  ve  Seen. 

Hurrah  for  The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er!  The  article  by  Jim  Roe  and  the 
editorial  in  your  June  6  issue  are 
exactly  right.  Farmers  have  the 
poorest  public  relations  of  any  group 
in  the  nation.  I  have  printed  some 
editorial  material  along  these  lines 
but  Mr.  Roe  has  done  the  best  job  I 
have  seen.  Now,  we  need  about  100 
men  like  him  to  feed  the  press  and 
the  American  people  the  real  facts. 

How  many  people  realize  that, 
with  a  gross  national  product  of  over 
$425  billion,  the  American  nation 
pays  the  farmer  only  about  $18  to  20 
billion  for  all  the  foodstuffs  he  fur¬ 
nishes  the  nation.  Tell  this  to  the 
average  citizen  and  he  will  look  at 
you  and  think  you  are  crazy.  Yet 
these  are  the  facts.  I  sell  milk  at  $3.74 
a  hundredweight  at  the  farm.  Then 
I  take  out  hauling  charges  and 
everything  else  under  the  sun.  What 
do  we  have  left? 

America  has  been  fed  the  finest 
quality  food  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  at  the  lowest  prices  on 
record.  Instead  of  this  being  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  farmer  is  maligned.  Much 
of  this  I  blame  on  the  economists, 
the  program  leaders,  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  They  jump  this  way  and  that 
at  everyone’s  beck  and  call  and  try 
to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders 
whenever  they  can.  Most  of  them 
fail  to  stand  up  to  principle.  The  real 
statesmen  among  the  group  is  small 
— but  there  are  some. 

H.  B.  Tukey,  Head 
Dept,  of  Horticulture 
tMichigan  State  University 


P.R.  Not  Sole  Answer; 
Organization  Is  a  'Must' 

My  main  reason  for  commenting 
on  Mr.  Roe’s  article  in  your  June  6 
issue  is  because  of  my  conviction 
that  there  are  entirely  too  many 
writers  who  are  trying  to  lull  the 
farmer  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
agriculture  that  lobbying,  publicity, 
advertising  or  some  superficial  ad¬ 
justments  cannot  cure.  Some  are 
drumming  the  “Eat  More”  remedy; 
others  promise  the  solution  through 
population  increase;  still  others 
favor  give-aways  and  food-automats 
and^school  lunches,  all  of  which  are 
very  nice  as  temporary  measures, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  basic 
remedies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  foremost 
duty  of  any  agricultural  writer  today 
is  to  tell  the  farmers  the  undisguised 
truth.  This  would  include  the  fact 
that  so  far  nobody  has  come  up  with 
a  solution  that  would  be  applicable 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Farm  Story: 


to  one  agricultural  commodity  with¬ 
out  damaging,  by  the  same  token, 
another;  that  price  supports  and 
subsidies  cannot  and  will  not  be 
maintained  forever;  that  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  aren’t  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on;  that  over-production 
is  now,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  a 
feature  of  American  agriculture  un¬ 
less  farmers  agree  to  production 
restrictions  voluntarily;  that  in  the 
course  of  this  process  some  of  the 
farmers  will  fall  by  the  wayside; 
that  prices  will  never  give  a  decent 
return  unless  farmers  get  bargaining 
power  by  organizing,  not  locally,  not 
statewide,  but  nationwide;  that  some 
of  the  links  in  the  present  rusty 
chain  of  distribution  will  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  stretching  or  be  eliminated; 
and,  finally,  that  farmers  must  get 
it  into  their  heads  that  they  must 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Francis  E.  Bryan 


How  Dairy  Council 
Sells  Farm  Products 

The  article  by  Jim  Roe  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  of  June  6  gives 
impressions  which  will  cause  some 
people  to  think.  I  can  hear  them  say: 
“Some  good  ideas,  here.  I  wonder 
why  they  are  not  being  done?” 

If  there  are  two  things  that  this 
and  other  National  Dairy  Council 
offices  have  done  and  done  effec¬ 
tively,  they  are  the  things  suggested 
in  paragraphs  7,  8  and  9,  “supply 
teaching  materials  to  schools,”  “ex¬ 
plain  the  essentiality  of  agriculture,” 
and  “the  efficiency  of  U.S.  farmers 
must  be  fully  and  dramatically  ex¬ 
plained.” 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the  point 
is  we  are  already  doing  what  Jim 
Roe  implies  is  not  being  done. 

E.  J.  Rowell,  Executive  Director, 
Greater  N.Y.  Program 
National  Dairy  Council 


In  Behalf  of  Consumers 

Even  though  I  am  presently  in  the 
advertising  business,  farming  is  the 
background  of  my  family  on  both 
sides.  So  my  natural  sympathies  and 
interests  lie  with  our  rural  people. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  there  is  a 
point  which  Mr.  Roe  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  article  in  the  June  6 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker — 
perhaps  two  points. 

One  is  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  large  group  of 
citizens  who  are  not  organized  and 
for  whom  no  one  speaks.  I  refer  to 
the  white  collar  workers,  who  are 
on  strictly  controlled  salary  budgets 
and  who  therefore  limit  their  food 
purchases  not  by  choice  but  by  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  “large,  well-organized 
bargaining  groups  of  industry  and 
labor”  are  not  for  them  (see  Mr. 
Roe’s  article  second  column,  page  3) . 

The  second  point  is  the  thought 
about  “diet”  which  has  become  so 
marked  that  the  young  girl  or  young 
fellow  in  an  office  resort  to  a  ciga¬ 
rette  and  black  coffee  for  breakfast, 
with  the  same  sort  of  offhand  think¬ 
ing  for  the  other  meals  during  the 
day.  They  are  affected  by  such  ad¬ 
vertising  as  “Be  slim  and  trim  and 
debonair,”  etc.,  rather  than  being 
moved  by  delicious  hot  cakes  drip¬ 
ping  with  butter,  sizzling  sausage 
and  coffee  with  lots  of  real  cream, 
or  glasses  of  real  milk.  But  I  am 
making  myself  hungry,  so  I  shall  go 
out  for  lunch,  and  it  will  not  be 
black  coffee  and  a  cigarette. 

Iowa  I.  McCaig 


Congratulations  on  the  story  by 
Jim  Roe  on  the  public  relations 
picture  surrounding  agriculture  to- 
today.  I  have  heard  lots  of  good 
comment  on  this  story. 

Clifford  Ross 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 


Prevent  Lightning  Losses 


Since  early  March,  our  land  has 
been  repeatedly  struck  by  a  force 
more  powerful  than  atomic  bombs.  It 
has  brought  death  and  destruction, 
and  it  will  bring  more.  Nothing  new, 
it  has  been  striking  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world.  It  is  lightning. 

Man  has  always  feared  it,  and  he 
has  for  a  long  time  endeavored  to 
protect  himself  from  it.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  that  he  devised  a  practical 
and  effective  means,  the  lightning 
rod.  During  the  19th  century,  scien¬ 
tific  studies  verified  practical  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  rods  truly  worked. 
Then,  as  today,  lightning  rods  pro¬ 
vide  practical  protection. 

People  install  lightning  rod  sys¬ 
tems  out  of  fear  and  in  reason.  They 
imagine  loss  of  life  and  property. 
They  want  to  reduce  insurance  pre¬ 
miums.  They  want  to  prevent  loss  of 
income  in  business  operations. 

The  threat  of  lightning  loss  is  al¬ 
ways  present.  Authorities  estimate 
that  we  experience  30  to  50  lightning 
strokes  per  square  mile  per  year. 
Every  building  50  feet  high  has  the 
chance  of  being  struck  once  every 
four  years,  it  is  said. 

A  recent  survey  of  fires  in  rural 
New  York  showed  that  more  than 


42  per  cent  are  caused  by  lightning; 
they  are  very  destructive,  too. 

Insurance  companies  during  one 
decade  paid  out  a  half  billion  dollars 
on  damage  from  lightning-caused 
fires.  According  to  the  United  Light¬ 
ning  Protection  Assn,  installation  of 
master-label  lightning  rod  systems 
at  a  total  cost  of  some  $5  to  $10 
million  would  have  prevented  the 
loss  almost  entirely.  This  50  to  one 
advantage  also  applies  to  individual 
farms. 


Lightning  strikes  objects  on  earth 
some  40  times  per  square  mile  every 
year. 


DIVISION  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  TOMAHAWK  5 AO 

FT-34B 


Solar  Permanent 


Here’s  why  a  Solar  Milk  Minder  comes  closer  to  instant  cooling 
than  any  other  bulk  milk  tank.  Its  cooling  system  uses  elec¬ 
tricity  to  cool  milk,  not  air,  water  or  layers  of  metal  first.  It 
combines  Controlled  Flow  Expansion  with  the  largest  direct 
cooling  plate  you  can  get,  tank  size  for  size.  This  all-stainless 
steel,  serpentine  plate  has  more  than  80%  effective  cooling  area. 

Controlled  Flow  Expansion  starts  cooling  the  instant  you 
pour  milk  into  the  Milk  Minder.  It  meters  freon  through  the 
channeled  cooling  plate  to  every  corner,  using  the  exact  amount 
needed  to  cool  quick.  It  regulates  the  flow  of  freon  to  the  need, 
using  no  more,  no  less.  There’s  no  waste!  The  milk  tempera¬ 
ture  drops  fast! 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  your  Solar  Dealer  to 
show  you  a  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct  for  more 
information  on  how  it  cools  milk  so  quick!  Solar  Milk 
Minder  is  the  only  all-stainless  steel  bulk  milk  tank. 


Here  is  the  unit  which  saves 
cooling  freon,  saves  power 
use,  saves  you  money  .  .  . 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  I 


Cooling  plate,  inner  shell 
are  a  unit.  Milk  and  freon 
separated  only  by  the  shell. 
Cooling  is  direct,  cheaper! 


Controlled  Flow 
Expansion  and  the 
largest  cooling 
pjate  combine  to 
cool  milk  quick! 


I ! !  WORK  CL0THES-C0VERALLS  ! ! ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls . §1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants 

only .  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts 

only . 75 

Heavy  Twill  Pants, 

sizes  30  to  42 .  1.50 

Lined  Twill  jackets, 

sizes  36  to  42 . 2.79 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue  .Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  §5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


D  A  I  kl  T  2500  GALLONS 
rMIR  I  WHITE  —  GRAY  —  RED 
Clearance  Inventory:  For  wood  or  metal,  giving 
Protection  and  Economy.  Packed  in  one  gallon  and 
five  gallon  pails.  Minimum  order  —  four  gallons. 
Price  $1.80  per  gallon  F.  0.  B.  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Check  or  Money  Order  with  order. 

BESC0  PAINT  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  496,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Innes  Pick-ups,  Straw  Choppers  and  Bean 
Windrowers  in  this  area  are  distributed  by 

L0EGLER  AND  LADD 

98-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
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LITTLE  GIANT 

CROP 

HANDLING 

Quartet 


EACH  ONE,  SEPARATELY,  A  PERFECT  PERFORMER 
-TOGETHER  THEY  WORK  LIKE  A  TEAM 


Super 

LITTLE  GIANT 

6h«n  elevators 


ti 

WIDE 

INSIDE 


Galvanized,  "poweriock" 
riveted  and  rust  resistant 
hardware  for  LONG  life. 


The  “basso”  in  the  group  is  the  Super  Little  Giant  grain-hay  elevator.  New, 
modern  design  gets  rid  of  all  lazy  iron.  Easier  to  maneuver.  New,  big  sprocket 
drive  elevates  all  crops  quietly,  faster  and  easier.  New  EZ-Up  winch  —  manual 
or  power  —  handles  small  grain,  beans,  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  and  baled  hay, 
any  size  or  shape.  Available  in  lengths  up  to  62'.  New,  non-choking,  quick- 
detached  hood  makes  this  elevator  more  useful  on  any  size  farm. 


C/4HT  Rtll“A'WAy  CONVEYORS 


America’s  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop  and  feed  handling 
is  the  “tenor”  in  the  group.  Rugged  high  speed  motorized  oper¬ 
ation  to  handle  all  grains,  silage,  ear  com,  manure,  earth,  gravel 
and  just  about  anything  else  you  could  want  to  load  or  convey  into 
trucks,  spreaders,  bunkers,  or  out  of  cribs,  bins  or  trench  silos. 
One  man  moves  it  as  easily  as  a  wheelbarrow.  A  low-cost  time 
saver,  a  year  ’round  tool. 


Replaces  conventional 
elevator  drag  feed" 


LiTrif  giant  wagon  box 


Self- 

UNLOADING 


NEEDS  NO  HOIST. 
WAGON  JACK  OR 
HYDRAULIC  POWER 


The  “baritone”,  a  hard  worker,  replaces  and 
does  work  of  four  pieces  of  equipment:  wagon 
bed,  hoist,  drag  feeder  and  bunk  feeder  .  .  . 
saves  their  cost  too.  Fits  any  standard  running 
gear.  Capacity  125  bu.  Auger  conveyor  available 
for  dumping  into  high  bins  and  feeders. 


little  giant  b^*  WANDtlW6  system 


HANDLES  BALES  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
EVEN  ROUND  AND  NEW  SMALL  SIZE 
ANYWHERE  AND  AS  FAR  AS 
A  CONVEYOR  WILL  GO  ! 

The  “lead”  in  this  group  is  a  complete 
bale  handling  system  that  you,  at  anytime, 
can  make  larger  or  smaller  as  your  needs 
change.  Extend  elevating  unit  alone  up  to 
42  feet.  System  is  complete  with  or  without 
the  mow  conveyor  that  is  driven  by  the. 
power  that  drives  the  elevator.  Light, 
easily  handled  for  stacking  bales-anywhere. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.  912  E.  GROVE  ST.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Send  free  folders  describing  □  ELEVATORS  □  ROLL-A-WAY  CONVEYORS 

□  WAGON  BOXES  □  BALE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 

NAME _  . 

RFD  OR  STREET _ TOWN _  STATE _ 

BETTER  TOOLS  F OR  MODERN  FARMING  SINCE  1 898 


Dairymen  Protest  Price 
Cut  in  New  England 


The  action  of  Secretary  Benson  in 
suspending  the  supply -demand  ad¬ 
juster  in  the  New  England  Class  I 
price  formula  has  deprived  every 
milk  producer  for  this  area  of  22 
cents  per  cwt.,  or  half  a  cent  per 
quart. 

The  excuse  used  by  the  Secretary 
was  that,  if  he  did  not  lower  the  New 
England  price,  it  would  be  too  high 
in  Comparison  with  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  New  York  producers. 

I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
association  and  for  years  we  have 
had  to  live  next  door  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford  where  the  price  was  usually  the 
highest  in  the  Northeast.  We  did  not 
go  around  screaming  that  the  price 
in  New  Bedford  was  too  high,  but 
we  were  glad  that  the  milk  consum¬ 
ers  in  New  Bedford  were  not  paying 
any  more  for  their  milk  than  con¬ 
sumers  in  Boston,  while  New  Bed¬ 
ford  farmers  received  as  much  as 
two  cents  per  quart  more  for  their 
milk  than  Boston  farmers.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  of  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  compared  with  New  England 
consumers. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 


cutting  the  price  received  by  milk 
producers  for  New  England  markets. 
Their  price  now  is  inadequate  in  re¬ 
lation  to  costs  of  production  or  in 
comparison  with  other  elements  in 
our  economy. 

We  realize  that  there  is  pressure 
from  the  Midwest  to  ship  milk  to  our 
Eastern  markets.  But  it  is  our  belief 
that  this  pressure  is  more  political 
than  economic.  If  it  were  economic, 
there  would  be  attempts  to  build  up 
the  price  in  the  East  rather  than  cut 
it  down,  as  it  would  require  a  higher 
price  than  we  have  now  to  pay  the 
cost  of  assembling  and  transporting 
the  milk  from  the  Midwest  to  these 
distant  markets. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  over  40  years 
and  T  have  always  felt  that  your 
treatment  of  the  milk  problem  was 
very  fair. 

We  happen  to  know  also  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  Northeast  Dairy 
Bloc,  of  which  our  association  is  a 
member,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Lester  F.  Allen, 

Fall  River  Milk  Producers  Assn. 


"Swiss  Cow  Made 
Five  Tons  Fat  First" 

As  a  Brown  Swiss  breeder,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  New  Jersey,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  your  news 
of  our  breed  and  compliments  to  it. 

But  I  nevertheless  feel  that  I 
should  take  you  to  task.  You  re¬ 
cently  reported  a  Guernsey  cow  to 
be  the  first  cow  of  any  breed  to 
produce  10,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  the 
lifetime  fat  record  is  still  held  by  a 
Brown  Swiss  cow,  Lady’s  Gypsy 
Girl  F.,  owned  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Leep,  of 
Lowell,  Indiana.  Even  a  year  ago, 
her  fat  production  totaled  more  than 
11,000  pounds. 

N.J.  Abram  J.  Suydam,  Jr. 

Indeed,  fat  production  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  cow  of  Mr.  Leep  is 
probably  the  greatest  yet  recorded. 
At  last  report,  it  totaled  11,778 
pounds  from  275,420  pounds  of  milk 
made  during  almost  15  actual  years 
of  production.  But  the  Brown  Swiss 


Vaccination  against 
Shipping  Fever 

The  best  way  to  control  shipping 
fever  of  cattle  is  to  feed  and  care 
for  animals  properly  and  prevent 
exposure,  advises  Frank  A.  Wright, 
dairy  specialist  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  But  animals  can  be  protected 
further  by  the  use  of  vaccines  and 
serums.  Vaccines  should  be  given 
10  days  to  three  weeks  before  mov¬ 
ing  animals  to  a  fair,  show  or  sale. 
It  takes  that  long  for  an  animal  to 
develop  immunity  from  a  vaccine. 
Use  of  a  serum,  however,  will  pro¬ 
vide  immediate  resistance. 


breed  credits  cumulative  production 
not  just  on  the  basis  of  official  305- 
and  365-day  records;  it  includes  all 
milk  and  fat  made  during  complete 
lactations.  Thus,  fat  produced  the 
15th  month  after  calving  counts  just 
the  same  as  that  made  during  any 
of  the  first  10  or  12.  Gypsy  Girl’s 
production  during  so-called  official 
test  periods  is  therefore  somewhat 
less  than  her  grand  total. 

It  was  impossible  to  state  in  a 
small  caption  beneath  the  picture 
of  the  Guernsey  cow  that  her  pro¬ 
duction  of  10,000  pounds  of  butterfat 
is  the  first  by  any  cow  of  any  breed 
recorded  during  official  305-  and 
365 -day  lactations.  While  the  Brown 
Swiss  cow  has,  as  Mr.  Suydam  states, 
produced  more  butterfat,  the  Wel¬ 
come  Lane’s  Mary,  Guernsey  cow 
of  Jacob  Tanis,  Ideal  Farms,  Au¬ 
gusta,  N.  J.,  is  the  first  to  make 
the  five-ton  total  via  official  lac¬ 
tation  records. 


Shipping  fever,  or  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  is  a  bacterial  infection 
that  causes  fever,  chilling,  coughing) 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes, 
weakness  and  diarrhea.  Pneumonia 
sometimes  complicates  it. 

Usually  the  disease  is  associated 
with  the  fatigue  and  exposure  that 
accompany  shipment  of  cattle. 
Transportation  is  in  itself  an  un¬ 
usual  and  tiring  experience.  If  cat¬ 
tle  are  exposed  to  unfavorable 
weather,  it  is  so  much  the  worse, 
Wright  says.  C.  F.  Lorenzo 
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Cow  Casts  Withers 

I  have  a  four-year-old  heifer  who 
cast  her  withers  when  she  freshened. 
The  veterinarian  said  to  let  her  go 
through  three  heat  periods,  then 
breed  her. 

Will  this  same  thing  happen  again? 
Is  there  anything  that  will  prevent 

it?  M.  E. 

It  is  probable  that  your  cow  will 
calve  without  difficulty.  The  casting 
of  “withers”  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  uterus  of  the  cow  was 
turned  inside  out.  This  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  difficult  calving. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  give  the 
cow  some  assistance  if  the  calving 
seems  unusually  difficult.  It  also 
helps  to  get  the  cow  on  her  feet  as 
soon  as  possible  after  delivery  of  the 
calf.  If  she  continues  to  strain,  call 
your  veterinarian  at  once.  He  can  ad¬ 
minister  drugs  to  tone  down  the  ex¬ 
cessive  straining  and  possibly  pre¬ 
vent  casting  of  the  withers  again. 

Horse  Has  Stiff  Neck 

We  have  a  riding  horse  19  years 
old,  apparently  in  good  health.  But 
about  eight  months  ago  he  developed 
a  stiff  neck,  which  prevents  him  from 
lowering  his  head  to  graze,  w.  c.  n. 

There  are  two  possible  causes  for 
your  horse’s  stiff  neck.  He  may  be 
arthritic  due  to  advanced  age.  Or  he 
may  have  a  fractured  cervical  verti- 
bra,  which  might  heal  after  a  time 
but  usually  does  not.  Neither  of  these 
ailments  hold  much  promise  for  re¬ 
covery.  The  age  of  the  horse  further 
reduces  the  chances. N 

The  horse  could  be  brought  to  the 
Cornell  or  Penn  State  clinic. 


R.  L.  Harris 
Is  So  Right!' 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  read 
R.  L.  Harris’  “Raising  Dairy  Goats” 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  These 
wonderful  little  creatures  have  been 
maligned  by  people  who  neither 
know  nor  understand  them. 

“Goats  smell”  is  one  unfair  stigma 
put  upon  them.  The  female  is  actual¬ 
ly  very  clean  and  does  not  smell  at 


Mrs.  Antoinette  Zdilla  of  Elizabeth, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  thinks  the  world  of 
goats.  Here  is  her  Saanen,  Susan,  with 
“little  beauties.” 

all.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  unpleas¬ 
antness  in  my  keeping  22  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  for  people  with  bad 
stomachs. 

The  bucks — don’t  say  billies — do 
sinell.  They  are  the  stinkers  who 
give  goats  a  bad  name.  They  have 
a  cloying,  musk-like  odor  which 
clings  to  everything.  But  I  kept  the 
bucks  in  a  separate  building,  and 
the  doe  bam  was  free  of  bad  odors. 
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Fattening  the  Calf  with  Milk 

How  much  milk  does  it  take  to 
raise  a  calf  up  to  170  pounds,  and 
then  how  much  more  to  bring  it  up 
to  200  pounds?  How  many  weeks 
does  it  take  to  fatten  a  calf?  Are 
there  certain  times  of  the  year  that 
fatted  calves  are  in  great  demand? 

c.  w.  c. 

It  takes  10  pounds  of  whole  milk 
to  put  on  one  pound  of  gain  on  a  veal 
calf.  A  healthy  full-fed  Holstein  calf 
should  gain  one-and-three-quarters 
to  two  pounds  a  day.  The  smaller 
breeds  will  gain  somewhat  less.  It 
takes  about  1,200  pounds  of  milk  to 
get  a  calf  up  to  200  pounds  live 
weight. 

Calves  should  be  marketed  when 
they  weigh  175  to  200  pounds.  The 
demand  is  best  during  cool  weather. 
But  there  is  a  year-around  market 
for  good  veals. 


Acres  of  Crops  for  a  Cow 

Would  these  amounts  of  land  pro¬ 
duce  enough  feed  for  one  dairy  cow 
for  one  year:  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  pasture,  same  of  oats,  one 
and  one-eighth  corn  silage,  one  and 
one-quarter  hay  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre  of  barley?  b.  r. 

The  acreages  are  about  right,  ex¬ 
cept  you  would  not  need  one  and 
one-eighth  acres  of  corn  silage.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  third  to  a  half  acre  would  be 
ample  depending  on  the  crop  yield, 
The  acreages  assigned  to  oats  and 
barley  should  yield  a  total  of  one  ton 
of  grain,  which  when  properly  sup¬ 
plemented  with  some  high  protein 
ingredient,  would  provide  enough 
grain  for  about  8,000  pounds  of  milk. 

R.  Albrectsen 


Goat’s  milk  is  rich,  but  naturally 
homogenized;  only  with  a  separator 
can  cream  be  taken  from  it.  Some 
hospitals  use  goat’s  milk  for  infants. 
Many  kennels  start  their  valuable 
puppies  on  it. 

One  goat  can  be  kept  in  the  barn 
year  ’round  on  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  of  hay.  But  the  milkers  ought 
to  have  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of 
grain  night  and  morning,  too.  I  gave 
my  bucks  an  extra  quarter  pound  of 
wheat  per  feeding;  the  kids  were 
started  on  a  quarter  pound  of  grain 
per  day  and  then  worked  up.  In  Win¬ 
ter  I  provided  molasses  in  warm 
water  as  a  source  of  minerals.  Pine 
boughs  and  poplar  limbs  are  like 
tonics  to  goats.  Dried  bread  they 
also  like;  beet  pulp,  too. 

Goats  require  lots  less  labor  and 
space  than  cows,  and  they  produce 
health-giving  milk  in  good  volume. 
They  freshen  with  virtually  no  trou¬ 
ble  at  all.  l.  A.  n. 
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Best  Way  to  Get  a  Summer  or  Fall  Seeding 


For  successful  summer  seedings,  the  experts  say, 
“Start  with  a  well-firmed  seedbed,  then  make  sure 
the  soil  is  pressed  tightly  around  shallow-placed  seeds." 

This  perfectly  describes  the  Sure-Stand  way. 

First,  the  large  front  rollers  crumble  the  lumps, 
form  uniform  shallow  ridges  and  furrows;  firm  the 
soil  so  moisture  can  move  upward  by  capillary  action 
—"like  rain  from  below.” 

Then  the  seed  is  dropped  and  the  rear  rollers  split 
the  ridges,  and  tuck  each  seed  into  the  top  half  inch 
of  smoothly  pressed  soil. 


You’ll  be  proud  of  the  stand  your  Sure-Stand  Seeder 
will  give  you  this  summer  (and  next  spring,  too).  The 
thickest,  most  even  stands  of  legumes  and  grasses  are 
being  sown  with  Sure-Stand  Seeders. 

And  you’ll  save  on  seed.  You  can  reduce  your  seeding 
rate  by  as  much  as  one-half,  for  Sure-Stand  controlled- 
depth  seeding  gives  every  seed  its  best  chance  to 
germinate  and  grow. 

Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeders  come  in  5  ft.,  8  ft.,  and 
10  ft.  seeding  widths;  will  sow  all  types  of  legumes  and 
grasses,  even  brome. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin  •  Dept.  SG-31-8 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the 

□  BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDER 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc . 7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  Atkins .  4.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams — W.  W.  Bedford.  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler .  3.95 

Rain,  Hail  &  Baked  Beans — 

Cookbook  .  3.95 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . 3.50 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit, 

A.  G.  Chapman — R.  D.  Wray.  3.75 
All  About  African  Violets, 


Montague  Free . 3.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles . .  3.50 
Folk  Medicine, 

Dr.  D.  C.  Jarvis .  2.95 

Profitable  Roadside  Marketing, 

Donaldson  &  Johnstone .  2.00 

Farm  Handbook .  2.00 

The  Brown  Thrush  Sings  Poems, 

R.  P.  Askue .  2.00 

Faith,  Fun  and  Fantasy — Poems, 

Leslie  T.  Wells .  1.00 

Agricultural  and  Business  Law, 

V.  O.  Braun . 1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


BUY  NOW!  Before  Price  Increase 

Because  of  our  extremely  low  prices  and  slim  profit 
margin — any  increase  in  steel  prices  or  labor  costs 
will  result  in  an  immediate  price  increase.  Buy  now 
and  take  advantage  of  our  current  low  prices! 

Our  Sales  Are  Going  Up _ Up _ Up _ 

This  is  the  Greatest  Year  in  Our  History  be¬ 
cause  we  give  the  farmer  more  tor  his 
money. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  how  you  can  cut  your  crop  han¬ 
dling  costs  with  this  new  larger  efficient  PTO  oper¬ 
ated  self-unloading  forage  box.  Extra  large  capacity 
and  finest  qualify  construction.  83"  wide  inside,  16 
ft.  long,  including  cross  conveyor.  72"  sides.  (Also 
available  in  2  beater  model  with  48"  sides.)  Write 
for  further  information  on  our  full  line  of  1959 
automatic  crop  handling  boxes.  They  are  the  finest 
ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet  low  in  price.  Get  full 
details  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3  speed  unloading. 

•  Front  unloading  for  convenient  operator 
control  and  open  front  end  design. 

•  Big  16”  diameter  auger-simple  positive 
action.  Also  removable  for  trench  style 
silos. 


Distributed  by: 

R.  M.  Kanik  and  Son 
Black  River,  New  York 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the 
FORAGE  MASTER  MODEL  3-B-72  SELF  UN¬ 
LOADER.  Don't  forget — Buy  now  and  protect  your¬ 
self  against  price  increase. 

Name 


Address- 
City _ 


-State- 
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Moline  250  Huskor 

Most  thoroughly  tested,  most  completely  proved  com 
picker  on  the  market!  This  new,  2-tone  Huskor 
gives  you  the  Moline-developed  Huskor  advantages 
that  have  won  4  national  corn  picking  champion¬ 


ships.  Longer  snapping  rolls  to  get  high  and  low 
ears,  three  gathering  chains  to  a  row  to  get  down 
and  out-of-line  stalks,  12  husking  rolls  to  give  you 
the  cleanest  corn  you’ve  ever  husked! 

Trade  for  the  corn  picker  built  to  pay  you  best. 
Trade  now  for  the  Moline  250  Huskor,  a  Round¬ 
up  Feature  at  your  Moline  Dealer. 


Moline  Uni-Picker-Sheller 


Here’s  the  one  self-propelled  picker-sheller  with  a  Moline 
Sheller  built-in!  Mount  the  Uni-Picker-Sheller  on  the 
Moline  Uni-Tractor  and  you’re  set  for  a  self-propelled 
one-trip  corn  harvest  that  combines  the  champion  Moline 
picker  with  the  best-selling  Moline 
Model  D  Sheller.  Get  bigger  yields 
through  early  shelling  because  it  han¬ 
dles  high  moisture  corn. 

Start  a  profitable  Moline  Uni-Farmer 
System  by  buying  an  exclusive  Moline 
Uni-Picker-Sheller  now  on  special 
Boundup  terms! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


You’ll  look  a  long  way  before  you’ll  find  the 
farm  machinery  deals  your  Minneapolis- 
Moline  Dealer  is  featuring  right  now!  He’s 
rounding-up  trade-ins  as  never  before,  and  he’s 
making  record-smashing  allowances  with  loads 
of  extra  Moline  “tradin’  bucks”  to  back  him. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  trade  your 
old  equipment  for  a  new  Moline  tractor  and 
new,  big-capacity  Moline  machinery.  Get  in 
on  Moline’s  Multi-Million-Dollar  Trade-in 
Roundup— get  the  best  machinery  deal  of 
your  life!  See  your  Moline  Dealer  now! 


NEW,  EASIER 
CREDIT  TERMS! 


Pay  as  little  as  25  %  down 
.  .  . take  as  long  as  48 
months  to  pay  the  balance* 


Trade  in,., trade  up 
to  the  New  Moline 


August  1,  1959 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 
BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

Choice  Spring  farrowed  Boars  and  Fall  farrowed  Bred  Gilts  now  available 

from  the  following  Herd  Sires; 

BERKSHIRES :  HIGH  REGARD:  1957  National  Champion  and  now  a  Certified  Meat  Sire. 
RAMACO  MAINSTAY:  1958  National  Champion.  His  offspring  are  now  on  test  and  this  Great  Boar  should 
easily  qualify  for  CMS. 

YORKSHIRES:  INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th:  CMS  and  Double  Grand  Champion  of 
Ireland.  DONAGHANIE  CRUSADER  13:  Triple  Irish  Grand  Champion  and  now  a  CMS.  FAITHLEGG  DAVID 
14:  Latest  Irish  Import  with  a  nice  ham,  back,  length  and  depth  of  body.  His  offspring  have  been  doing  very 
well  for  us.  OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6N :  1958  National  Barrow  Show  Champion.  His  offspring  are  on  test 
and  we  hope  to  certify  this  Great  Sire. 

Please  call  Collect,  FAirview  5-7700 
Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


SOUTH  WIND  FARM 
LANDRAGE  SALE 

Sanger  Sales  Pavilion,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
Monday,  August  17,  1959 — 12:30  P.M. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about  LANDRACE 
from  Eastern  Breeders  and  have  been  invited  to 
bring  a  top  offering  to  Pennsylvania  and  have  a 
sale.  We  have  selected  85  head  from  over  750  head 
here  at  South  Wind  for  this  offering. 

We  will  offer — 

30  Bred  Gilts 
30  Open  Gilts 
15  Boars 
10  Weaned  Pigs 

FEATURING — 100%  Swedish,  Norwegian  and 
Danish  Bloodlines. 

FEATURING— The  get  and  service  of  six  100% 
Swedish  boars. 

FEATURING — Quality  and  Production.  Over  56 
sows  that  farrowed  this  year  aver¬ 
aged  10.9  pigs  per  litter. 

Write  for  catalog: 

S.  D.  BERGER  &  SON  RA  1,  Ossian,  Indiana 


Pennsylvania  Yorkshire  Club 
STATE  SHOW  &  SALE 
offers  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

45  Bred  &  open  Gilts — 10  Spring  Boars  some  of 
which  are  featuring  the  powerful  bloodlines  that 
are  making  Yorkshire  History  today. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  7th,  1959 
SHOW  2:30  P.M.  DST— SALE  6:30  P.M.  DST 
Consigned  by  breeders  of  Penna.  Farm  Show  Cham¬ 
pions.  Eligible  to  ship  anywhere. 

Sale  to  be  held  at: 

Guernsey  Breeders  Sales  Pavilion 
6  miles  east  of  Lancaster  on  U.S.  Route  30 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

JUDGES: 

Dwight  E.  Younkin,  Penn  State  University 
James  Ferguson,  University  of  Maryland 
Wilbur  L.  Plager,  American  Yorkshire  Club 
FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE: 

McConahy  Bros.,  Auctioneers,  Edinburg,  Pa. 
Reno  H.  Thomas,  Pres.,  Beavertown, 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

George  E.  Cogley,  Sec-Treas.,  Ronks  Rl, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _  Phone:  8-2224 

-  FORSALE  —  HEREFORDS  - 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  Agent 
GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 
ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
_ TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 _ 

FOR  SALE 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows 
with  calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris, 
Top  Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Herd  bulls  and  Foundation  Herd  Females. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms 
20Groton,  New  York _ Tel.  Groton  31. 

SWINE 


HAMPSH  IRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  — 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS  - 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES,  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

FOR  SALE.  REGISTERED  LANDRACE  BREEDING 
STOCK.  Service  Age  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Weanling 
Gilts  and  Boars.  Danish  and  Swedish  Bloodlines.  Will 
Deliver.  WALNUT  LAWN  FARM.  RFD  I,  Box  34, 
Hershey,  Penna.  _ _ 

LANDRACE  PIGS 

Registered  Weanling  Pigs  from  meat  certified  Dams. 
Only  boars  available.  Vernon  Parmenter,  King  Ferry, 
N.Y.,  POPLAR  RIDGE  3824. _ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  truckloads. 

E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonardsville,  New  York 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


MEREDITH  FARM  2ND  PRODUCTION  SALE 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

Saturday,  Aug.  22,  at  12  Noon 
“63  of  the  Breed’s  Best” 

30  Home  Bred — 33  Imported 
6  BULLS — all  from  top  families.  Dams  have  up  to 
681  F.  8  HEIFER  CALVES — dams  have  up  to 
627  F.  30  BRED  HEIFERS— (17  imported)  their 
dams  actual  first-calf  records  avg.:  11307  M  4.16% 
470  F.  19  Young  Cows  (10  imported)  They’re  a 
great  lot.  Majority  fresh  or  due  near  sale  date. 
HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Certified.  Calf- 
hood  Vacc.,  and  tested  within  30  days.  For  Catalog 
Write: 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  BRANDON.  VT. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS. 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 

Show!  Sale! 

America's  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 


SHEEP 


For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished, 
early  maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired 
by  packers  —  get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsur¬ 
passed  for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or 
Purebred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 

20  YOUNG  REGISTERED  MONTADALES 
$500  for  all.  Also,  registered  Suffolk  rams  and  ewes. 
J.  Hoge _ Hopewell,  New  Jersey 

HAMPSHIRE  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes.  Excellent  Breeding 
Stock  from  Champion  Rams. 

Write:  C.  M.  McCarthy 

Cauterskill  Road  Catskill,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  DORSETS 
A  good  producing  flock,  all  or  part  of  them. 
George  D.  Brice  _ _ Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  sale. 
Joe  Polk,  RFD  2,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


DOGS 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE,  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER 

136  EAST  STATE.  GLOVERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 


SPORTSMEN 


World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 

MALES.  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 

$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

-  GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

(Distemper  vaccinated).  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel¬ 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highway  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

-  SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES  - 

Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 
HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Shepherds 
c/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine,  Butler,  Ind. 
BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  from  Imported  Stock. 
Black  &  White.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs.  Intelli¬ 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE,  SWANTON,  VERMONT. 

—  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  — 
Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 
SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies.  Friendly, 
Love  Children,  Excellent  Watchdog.  AKC. 

Leo  Pelton _ Route  98  Attica.  N.Y. 

AKC  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUP¬ 
PIES.  Grey,  Black  and  Silver  for  sale  $100.  Raised 
with  children,  reliable.  Excellent  Bloodline. 
_ George  Hackman,  Sudbury,  Mass.  _ 

GOATS 


MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE 


CHET  FOSTER,  NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM 
BOX  44, _ HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH — Raise  dairy  goats.  Learn 
how.  Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample  and  informa¬ 
tion  251. 

Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  H-21,  Mo. 


REGISTERED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 


IMPORTED  FLEET  (in  Pup)  working 


FLEET’S  SIRE — Scottish  National  Champion 
GRAND  SIRE — Supreme  International  Champion 

Puppies  now  wailable 

L.  B.  TOPLIFF 

Rl,  Box  224  Libertyville,  Illinois 


New  York  Beef  Breeders 
to  Present  Field  Days 

Field  days  for  beef  breeders  in 
New  York  this  Summer  will  be  held 
July  29,  Aug.  2,  Aug.  3,  Aug.  8-9, 
Aug.  15  and  Aug.  31.  Successful 
events  have  already  been  held  at  Sir 
William  Farm  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.Y.,  and  the  next  will  be  one 
at  the  Ess  Kay  Angus  Farm  of  Sey¬ 
mour  Knox  a  mile  north  of  East 
Aurora,  Erie  Co.,  July  29.  This  pro¬ 
gram  gets  under  way  at  2  p.m.  with 
hoof  trimming;  there  will  then  be 
classification,  a  judging  contest,  mar¬ 
ket  predictions  and  a  discussion  of 
performance  testing.  A  beef  barbe¬ 
cue  will  be  served;  all  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  beef  are  invited. 

The  August  2  event  is  the  annual 
Shorthorn  picnic  at  Glen  Cove  Farm 
in  Windsor. 

On  August  3,  the  N.Y.  Hereford 
Assn,  will  meet  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Ithaca.  The  program  starts  at 
1:30  and  will  include  inspection  of 
show  and  breeding  cattle,  demon¬ 
stration  of  sonic  methods  to  measure 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Techniques, 


G.  W.  Trimberger . $8.00 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  7.50 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.95 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 

Sheep  Science, 

W.  G.  Kammlade .  6.75 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.25 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  6.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

HORSES  &  PONIES  ‘ 


PONY  SALE 

Maryland  Pony  Breeders,  Inc.  Ninth  Annual  Sale.  Sep¬ 
tember  llv  Timonium,  Md.,  Rt.  IN.  AM  types  and 
breeds  of  ponies.  Cosignments  close  August  I.  No  post 
entries. 

_ Information:  Box  175,  Joppa,  Maryland _ 

FOR  SALE.  10  bred  pony  brood  mares  and  I  stallion 

$600  each,  or  all  II  for  $5000;  5  bred  registered  Shet¬ 
land  coming  3-year  old  silver  dapple  fillies  $1500  each 
or  all  5  for  $6000.  5  bred  pony  brood  mares  with  5  colts 
by  their  side  $800  for  mare  and  colt  or  all  5  mares  and 
5  colts  for  $3500.  All  the  above  mares  are  bred  to  our 
good  registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony  stallion.  3 
golden  dun,  3  sorrel  or  chestnut,  and  2  white  registered 
Shetland  coming  2-year  old  fillies  $1250  each  or  all  8 
for  $8000;  5  bred  Welsh  pony  mares  all  bred  to  our 
good  Palomino  Welsh  pony  stallion,  all  5  for  $3000. 

Fisher’s  Furniture  Store,  Souderton,  Pennsylvania 
_ Phone  PA-3-4822. _ _ 

REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE 

LARIGO  and  CRESCENT  LINES 
Stallions,  Mares,  Young  Stock  Show  Prospects 
MR.  &  MRS.  N.  F.  WOMER 
VALLEY  SPRINGS  PONY  FARM 
RFD  I  MASURY.  OHIO 

_ Telephone:  Sharon,  Penna.  Gibson  8-6593 _ 

RABBITS 

-  RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY  - 

BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds,  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Some  very  nice,  pedigreed.  2  to  3  months  old,  $3.00 
each. 

North  Ridge  Rabbitry,  Preston  Hollow,  RDI,  N.Y. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-T  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
Name _ _ 

Address _ 


beef  muscle,  a  steak  roast,  and  so) 
address  by  the  Hereford  Assn.’s  Paol 
Swaffar  on  research  toward  Here¬ 
ford  improvement.  There  will  also 
be  type  demonstrations,  judging  con¬ 
tests  and  inspection  of  fat  cattle.  All 
beef  men  are  invited. 

The  Finger  Lakes  Angus  days  a  e 
August  8-9. 

The  August  15  event  is  the  Hudson 
Valley  Hereford  Assn.’s  annual  field 
day.  It  will  be  at  the  Kaye  Ranch 
in  Millerton,  Dutchess  Co.  A  hay 
pelleting  machine  will  be  shown, 
there  will  be  carcass  cutting,  and 
recommendations  will  be  presented 
on  rates  of  gain  and  on  parasite  con¬ 
trol.  The  program  starts  at  2:00  p.m.; 
a  barbecue  is  scheduled  for  5:30. 

On  Aug.  31,  Dutchess  County  An¬ 
gus  breeders  will  meet  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  Dutchess  County  Fair  in 
Rhinebeck  for  the  showing  of  beef 
cattle.  In  the  afternoon,  their  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  presented  at  Ankony 
Farm  in  Rhinebeck.  A  full  day  of 
beef  demonstrations  and  discussion 
is  to  be  offered.  All  beef  men  of 
New  York  are  invited. 


NYABC  Dairy  Show  in 
Ithaca,  July  31-Aug.  1 

A  good  time  for  the  whole  family 
is  promised  at  the  ninth  annual  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 
Dairy  Cattle  Show,  July  31-Aug.  1, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  show  is  being 
held  with  NYA^BC’s  19th  annual 
meeting. 

On  Friday,  some  76  classes  of  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire 
and  Brown  Swiss  cows — all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  co-op.’s  sires — will  be 
judged  for  junior,  senior  and  grand 
champion  calf,  yearling  and  cow. 

The  junior  showmanship  contest 
and  competition  for  the  C.  Hadley 
Smith  trophy  will  be  Saturday  activ¬ 
ities.  In  the  afternoon,  daughters  of 
the  co-op  sires  will  be  paraded. 

NYABC  local  delegates  will  meet 
Friday  to  elect  four  directors  and 
to  name  the  winner  of  the  co-op.’s 
distinguished  service  award. 

At  the  event,  milk  will  be  sold  for 
five  cents  a  container,  a  barbecue 
will  be  featured  each  noon,  and 
there  will  be  special  tours,  as  well 
as  a  dairy  research  exhibit. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Aug.  2 — N.Y.  Shorthorn  Field  Day, 
Glen  Cove  Farm,  Windsor. 

Aug.  3 — N.Y.  Hereford  Field  Day, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Aug.  5 — Rhode  Island  Black  and 
White  (Holstein)  Show,  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston. 

Aug.  6 — The  26th  annual  field  day 
of  Empire  State  Potato  Club,  Allens 
Acres  Farms,  Waterville,  Oneida  Co., 
N.Y. 

Aug.  6-8 — The  fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Eastern  Apicultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Aug.  7-8 — Summer  meeting,  New 
York  Christmas  Tree  Growers’ 
Assn.,  Big  Flats  Nursery  and  Mark 
Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Aug.  7-8 — Summer  meeting,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Christmas  Tree  Growers’ 
Assn.,  Kratzerville,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

Aug.  8 — Newport  County  Guernsey 
Show,  Fairholm  Farm,  Portsmouth, 
R.I. 

Aug.  9-12— The  31st  annual  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Cooperation,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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What  Feeds  for  Fattening  Beef? 


Aureomycin-stilbestrol-fed  steers  most  economic 
. . .  protein  saves  on  grain,  and  vice-versa. 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 


TO  MAKE  the  fattening  of  beef 
cattle  profitable,  careful  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  efficiency  of  ra¬ 
tions.  Generally,  provision  of  hor¬ 
mones  and  antibiotics  benefits  both. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  is  slight; 
only  small  amounts  are  required. 
Tests  conducted  recently  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  experiment  sub-station  in  Hays 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  addi¬ 
tives  most  emphatically. 

Sorghum  grain  and  sorgo  silage 
were  used  in  the  basal  rations;  their 
feed  value  is  approximately  the  same 
as  corn’s.  Four  lots  of  10  Choice 
yearling  Hereford  steers  were  used. 
One  lot,  serving  as  a  check,  received 
two  pounds  of  rolled  sorghum  grain 
per  steer  the  first  day  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  as  much  sorgo  silage  as 
the  animals  would  consume.  The 
grain  was  then  increased  one  pound 
every  second  day  until  half  as  much 
grain  as  silage  was  being  eaten. 
Three  pounds  of  chopped  alfalfa  hay 
and  one-and-one-half  pounds  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  were  also  included  in 
the  daily  ration.  The  second  lot  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  ration,  plus  10  mil¬ 
ligrams  (mgs.)  of  the  hormone,  stil- 
bestrol.  The  third  lot  was  given  72 
mgs.  of  aureomycin  per  head  per  day. 
The  fourth  lot  was  fed  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  10  mgs.  of  stilbestrol  and  72 
mgs.  of  aureomycin.  The  feed  addi¬ 
tives  were  all  pre-mixed  with  the 
cottonseed  meal.  The  steers  were  on 
feed  during  a  period  of  128  days  in 
Winter.  Their  initial  weight  aver¬ 
aged  850  pounds  per  head. 

Combined  Additives  Best 

In  three  years  of  trial,  steers  fed 
on  the  check  ration  made  a  total 
gain  of  296  pounds  per  head.  The 
stilbestrol  steers  made  an  average 
gain  of  321  pounds.  The  aureomycin 
animals  gained  330  pounds,  and  the 
stilbestrol-aureomycin  combination 
steers  put  on  an  average  of  362 
pounds.  The  feed  required  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  for  the  check  lots 
was  1,741  pounds  of  silage,  700  of 
grain,  130  of  hay,  and  65  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal.  For  the  stilbestrol 
steers:  silage,  1,612  pounds;  grain, 
656;  hay,  120;  meal,  60  pounds. 
Aureomycin:  silage,  1,535;  grain, 
600;  hay,  116;  meal,  58  pounds.  Com¬ 


bination:  silage,  1,478;  grain,  583; 
hay,  109;  meal,  55  pounds.  The  cost 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  was: 
check  lot,  $22.79;  stilbestrol,  $21.51; 
aureomycin,  $20.22;  combination, 
$19.64,  being  the  most  profitable. 
There  were  no  adverse  effects  due 
to  the  feed  additives.  All  the  cattle 
finished  in  Good  to  Choice  condition. 

Protein  Supplement  Needs 

To  fatten  yearling  steers  having 
an  initial  weight  of  about  850  pounds 
to  approximately  1,200  pounds,  their 
average  daily  ration  must  be  around 
40  pounds  of  silage,  three  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay,  16  pounds  of  grain,  and 
one-and-one-half  pounds  of  a  high 
protein  supplement.  If  the  hay  con¬ 
tains  no  legumes,  another  pound  and 
one-half  of  protein  supplement  is 
needed.  Trials  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  show  that  for  each  100  pounds 
of  high  protein  supplement  added  to 
an  over-all  protein-deficient  ration, 
275  pounds  of  grain  are  saved. 

Depending  on  price,  any  of  the 
following  concentrates  make  satis¬ 
factory  high-protein  supplements: 
linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
soybean  oil  meal. 

Pasture  Supplements 

In  the  two-year  pasture  study  at 
Hays  to  observe  results  of  supple¬ 
menting  forage  with  sorghum  grain 
instead  of  cottonseed  meal,  a  normal 
rainfall  season  was  compared  with 
one  of  drought.  With  the  crude  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  mixed  pasture 
grasses  averaging  about  eight  per 
cent,  the  cattle  did  just  as  well  on 
sorghum  grain  as  they  did  on  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  One-and-a-half  pounds 
of  the  supplements  were  fed  as  the 
grass  began  to  get  short  about  the 
first  of  August. 

The  steers  on  the  cottonseed  meal 
gained  192  pounds  per  head  during 
the  drought  season,  and  239  pounds 
in  the  normal  one.  The  grain-fed 
steers  put  on  211  pounds  and  235 
pounds,  respectively,  per  head.  Con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  135  pounds 
per  head  for  both  the  cottonseed 
meal  and  the  sorghum  grain. 

Cattle  should  never  be  allowed  to 
lose  weight  on  pasture.  It  costs  con¬ 
siderably  more  to  put  it  on  a  second 
time. 


These  Hereford  steers  on  Fiddlers  Creek  Farm,  Titusville,  N.J.,  at  1,050 
pounds  added  weight  on  only  silage  and  hay,  entirely  self -fed.  For  real  fat¬ 
tening,  Nebraska  recommends  grain. 


Wessex  Saddleback  Swine 


A  BETTER  BREED  OF  HOGS 

FAMOUS  FOR  LEAN  MEAT  AND  LARGE  LITTERS— 
IMPORTED  FROM  SCOTLAND 

“Satisfied  Breeders  have  received  over  $300,000  in  the 
last  30  months  for  Wessex  Saddleback  Boars  and  Gilts.” 

AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  BREEDERS  FOR 
BREEDING  STOCK  $200  PER  HEAD 
THIS  IS  THE  HIGHEST  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED 
BY  BREEDERS  FOR  BREEDING  STOCK  OF  ANY  BREED 

“Average  weight  225  lbs.  each.  We  have  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  that  works,  and  should  prove  profitable  for  you.” 

Over  500  breeders  in  15  state  area  in  middlewest  with  more 
than  15,000  head  in  36  months. 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 

For  FREE  Information  write 

WESSEX  SADDLEBACK  SWINE  OF  OHIO,  INC. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio  Phone  34153 

Yards  Located  4  Miles  East  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio 


a  good  time  to 
make  business  contacts! 


1959 

Livestock  - 
Issue 


You  can  make  many  important 
contacts  for  buying  and  selling 
livestock  in  our  Annual  Live¬ 
stock  and  Dairy  Issue.  This  issue 
is  read  with  extra  interest  and 
is  kept  for  future  reference. 


av/u  vycvxx  ouxuxuxauc  AIJ.IJ.JLJ.C-U.ACX  LA 

business  or  develop  new  source; 
of  supply.  Advertising  in  th< 
Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue  car 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  your  busi¬ 
ness. 


fcS*  $100 

Rate  ™ 


per 

line 


This  special  low  rate  is  offered  to 
breeders  and  farmers  exclusively  and 
is  only  40%  of  our  regular  line  rate. 

CLOSING  DATE 
AUGUST  19,  1959 

Don’t  Miss  this  Special  Once  a  Year 
Event — Send  your  copy  NOW! 

ORDER  BLANK 


Breeders  and  Farmers . . . 


Please  insert  the  following  advertisement  □  Check  Enclosed 

in  your  Annual  Livestock-Dairy  Issue.  □  Send  Bill 


Name . . . . . . . . . . 

Address . Town  &  State . 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


August  1,  1959 
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GITA 

JUMP 


ON  THE 


|jj_»_shorfens  your  work  day  J 
saves  you  time,  lqbojQJ!l£££y 


NOW! . . .  BUSH  HOG  MOWS  HAY! 


In  double-quick  time  rugged,  dependable, 
trouble-free  BUSH  HOG  will  chew  up  anything 
your  tractor  can  push  over.  In  one  fast  sweep 
it  cuts,  mulches  and  spreads. 

Removable  side  panel  leaves  especially  en¬ 
gineered  opening  that  makes  BUSH  HOG  O 
hoy  cutter.  Bush  Hog  mangles  the  hay  stems 
for  quick  drying  .  .  .  cuts  toughest  hay  on 
toughest  ground  in  a  breeze. 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  MAKE 
BUSH  HOG  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


Heavy  Gauge 
('A')  frame. 


Patented 

"Flying  Saucer" 
blodeholder. 


360  degree 

swinging 

blodes. 


rear. 


Direct  Drive, 

heavy-duty 

gears. 


5,  6,  7  It.  swaths,  lilt  and  pull  types— all  hitches 


NtW  THIS  YEAR- 5  FT.  ECONOMT  MODEL 


OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 

•  8  FT.  MOWER  •  PASTURE  SEEDER 
«  -42"  BEUY  MOUNT  MOWER 


GET  THE  PIONEER  ROTARY  CUTTER 
BUSH  HOG  .  .  .  DON’T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE! 
FREE!  .  .  .  color  folder  .  .  .  Write 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Selma,  Alabama 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Motors  Need  Care 

When  they  receive  it,  most  will 
outlast  the  equipment  they  drive. 


Farm  chores  today  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  efficient  operation  of 
electric  motors.  They  serve  well.  But 
motors  need  service  periodically; 
they  must  be  kept  in  good  working 
order.  The  simple  maintenance  re¬ 
quired  pays  dividends  in  depend¬ 
ability  and  in  low  repair  costs. 

Good  maintenance  actually  begins 
with  proper  motor  selection.  Its  size 
or  starting  capability  can  never  be 
enlarged,  and  the  housing  must  be 
adequate  to  the  intended  service. 
Open,  drip-proof  motors  should  be 
used  only  in  relatively  dry,  dust-free 
locations.  Splash-proof  motors  must 


Dust  is  a  motor’s  worst  enemy.  It  re¬ 
sults  in  overheating  and  excessive 
wear. 

be  used  in  such  places  as  the  milking 
parlor  and  washroom  as  running 
water  may  splash  onto  them.  If  the 
motor  is  to  operate  under  extremely 
dusty  conditions,  the  casing  should 
be  air-tight. 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention- 

Proper  lubrication  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  step  in  electric  motor  main¬ 
tenance.  It  means  the  use  of  the 
right  lubricant,  in  the  right  amount, 
and  at  the  right  time.  Over-lubrica¬ 
tion  creates  just  as  serious  a  hazard 
as  does  under-lubrication.  The  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  oil  should  remain  in 
the  bearings  to  reduce  friction,  heat 
and  wear.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  closely.  If  these  are  not 
available,  use  a  light  S.A.E.  10  oil 
on  small  motors  of  less  than  one 
horsepower.  Use  S.A.E.  20  on  larger 
motors.  Always  be  sure  the  oil  holes 


are  capped  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt. 

Metal-to-metal  contact  of  the  brass 
sleeve  bearing  and  the  steel  shaft 
is  prevented  by  the  film  of  oil.  Motors 
with  sleeve-type  bearings  may  be 
wick-lubricated;  larger  sleeve  bear¬ 
ings  may  have  ring  oilers  in  them. 
As  the  shaft  of  the  latter  turns,  the 
ring  also  turns,  carrying  oil  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  shaft.  The  oil 
in  the  reservoir  must  be  kept  up  to 
level.  This  motor  can  be  used  only 
in  a  horizontal  position:  the  reservoir 
must  always  be  at  the  bottom. 

Lubrication  is  far  less  critical  with 
a  ball-bearing  than  a  sleeve-bearing 
motor.  In  fact,  some  types  of  ball 
bearings  are  pre-lubricated  and 
sealed  by  the.  manufacturer;  they 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  Enemies  of  Electric  Motors 

Electric  motors’  chief  enemies  are: 
dust,  excess  oil,  and  moisture.  Every 
minute  of  the  day,  dust  settles  on 
motors — on  housings,  on  windings, 
on  slip  rings  and  commutators — 
trying  to  work  its  way  into  bearings. 
On  windings,  it  acts  as  insulation; 
the  motor  becomes  overheated.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  fill  the  open  spaces,  it  also 
becomes  a  sponge  for  soaking  up 
harmful  oil,  moisture  and  acids. 
Dust  plugs  ventilation  openings,  too, 
preventing  cooling.  It  fights  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Once  inside  bearings,  it  is  as 
harmful  to  highly  polished  surfaces 
as  sandpaper. 

The  time  to  remove  dust  is  before 
it  has  had  a  chance  to  unite  with 
oil  or  water.  This  means  wiping  mo¬ 


tors  off  regularly.  Clean  the  out¬ 
er  surfaces  frequently,  occasionally 
blow  the  dust  out.  A  vacuum  cleaner 
is  good  for  this  purpose.  Use  the 
suction  end  to  withdraw  dirt;  then 
use  the  pressure  end  to  force  air 
and  dust  through  the  air-cooled  pas¬ 
sages. 

If  oil  and  dust  build  up,  remove 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  solvent,  a  non- 
inflammable  one  such  as  No.  5. 
Do  not  use  carbon  tetrachloride.  Its 
fumes  can  cause  blindness.  Use  all 
solvents  with  caution,  of  course.  Take 
care  not  to  soak  the  insulation;  sol¬ 
vent  is  apt  to  soften  it. 

Steps  for  Disassembly  and  Repair 

If  disassembling  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Disconnect  the  motor  from  the 
power  source. 

2.  Remove  the  drive  pulley.  File 
smooth  any  marks  left  by  set  screws. 

3.  Remove  the  long  bolts  that  run 
through  the  end  housings. 

4.  Mark  ends  and  bell  housing  so 
that  they  can  be  returned  to  the 
same  position. 

5.  Loosen  and  remove  the  hous¬ 
ings.  Be  careful  not  to  bend  the 
starting  switch  or  loosen  the  wires 
from  the  main  frame  to  the  end  bell. 

6.  Remove  the  rotor. 

7.  Wipe  all  parts  clean  with  a  dry 
cloth.  Blow  out  inaccessible  dirt. 

8.  Remove  oil  and  gum  with  Sol¬ 
vent  No.  5.  Then  blow  dry. 

9.  Inspect  carefully  for  electrical 
or  physical  damage.  Repair  or  re¬ 
place.  Then,  reassemble. 

Vibration  is  another  factor  in 
proper  maintenance  of  electric  mo¬ 
tors.  Heavy  vibration  creates  stress 
on  bearings,  pitting  and  ridging 
them.  Rubber  mountings  or  mount¬ 
ing  the  motor  on  a  separate  base  or 
frame  will  help  reduce  vibration. 

C.  A.  Johnson 


When  dry,  the  motor’s  insulation  handles  voltage  easily.  But  let  it  become 
soaked,  and  the  voltage  may  be  too  much  for  it  to  handle! 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


The  fat  is  very  much  in  the  fire 
for  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
with  a  crop  report  predicting  that 
4,224  million  bushels  of  corn  will  be 
produced  this  year  on  11  million 
acres  more  than  were  planted  to  the 
crop  in  1958.  Last  year,  Benson 
fought  through  a  reluctant  Congress 
a  bill  permitting  unlimited  corn 
plantings  with  65  per  cent  of  parity 
guarantees  to  everybody.  Indicated 
production  for  this  year  will  not  only 
break  last  year’s  all-time  record  for 
corn,  but  will  smash  it  by  over  400 
million  bushels.  Benson  had  cut 
price  supports  for  other  feed  grains 
and  other  crops  which  can  generally 
be  planted  as  an  alternative  to  corn, 
but  acreages  were  cut  less  than  10 
per  cent  while  corn  acreages  rose  by 
15  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  backbreaking  sur¬ 
pluses  of  feed  grains  have  already 
had  something  to  do  with  tremen¬ 
dous  overproduction  of  poultry  and 


eggs,  are  the  main  factor  in  rapidly 
building  hog  numbers,  and  threaten 
greater  cattle  production  for  1960 
and  succeeding  years.  The  backlash 
may  hit  dairy  producers  about  1961 
as  cattle  prices  will  probably  take 
a  tumble,  resulting  in  lower  culling 
rates  and  the  retaining  of  more  cows 
for  milk  production. 

The  evidence  appears  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Benson  made  a  pretty  bad 
mistake  with  corn,  that  this  mistake 
may  have  harmful  effects  on  many 
farmers  other  than  corn  producers, 
and  that  the  resulting  problem  may 
become  so  bad  in  Mr.  Benson’s  last 
year  in  office  that  it  may  throw  a 
shadow  over  his  administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  Agriculture  Sec¬ 
retary  pushes  ahead  with  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  Congress  to  take  all 
planting  limitations  off  wheat.  Time 
rims  short  for  him  this  year,  hut  the 
very  bad  wheat  situation  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  Congress  to  hold 


tight  after  the  President  vetoed  the 
first  wheat  bill. 

Winter  potato  acreages  were  cut 
24  per  cent,  early  and  late  spring 
acreages  by  17  per  cent.  However, 
strong  prices  threaten  larger  plant¬ 
ings.  Prospects,  as  outlined  in 
USDA’s  crop  report,  were  for  early 
summer  acreages  down  only  five  per 
cent  from  last  year  and  late  summer 
and  fall  down  only  two  per  cent  each. 

Production  of  summer  vegetables 
was  expected  to  be  three  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year,  while  planted 
acreages  of  vegetables  for  processing 
was  due  to  be  down  four  per  cent. 

Secretary  Benson  appeared  to 
have  other  troubles  besides  corn  and 
wheat.  It  looked  like  his  proposal 
for  a  three-year  extension  of  the 
long-range  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve  program  was  in  trouble  in 
Congress.  He  could  not  get  a  member 
of  the  agriculture  committees  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill,  and  it  remained  for 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Dirksen  (R-, 
Ill.)  to  take  care  of  that  formality. 
Congress  appeared  to  be  in  no  mood 
to  extend  the  program,  and  it  seemed 
that  it  would  join  the  soil  bank’s 
acreage  reserve  in  the  farm  program 
“morgue.”  Harry  Lando 
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Crop -Tailored 

to  fit  your  farm 

Work  power  like  this  has  never  been  seen  in  tractors  so 
compact  in  size. 

For  a  wide  variety  of  row  widths  and  tillage— the  ver¬ 
satile  new  Allis-Chalmers  D-10  and  D-12  introduce  new  hi- 
torque  "throttled-down”  power  with  sure-footed  pull  .  .  .  plus 
the  Traction  Booster  system  ( optional )  if  your  farming  calls 
for  heavy  work  loads. 

Their  new  Low-Line  High-Crop  design  does  more  than 
please  the  eye.  The  D-10  and  D-12  span  tall  crops  .  .  .  cultivate 


tiniest  seedlings  .  .  .  handle  heavy  loads  .  .  .  yet  tread  lightly  on 
the  finest  seedbeds. 

The  dynamic  Power-Crater  engine  gives  them  a  new 
"throttled-down”  operating  speed  useful  in  all  kinds  of  precision 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  Front  axle  and  rear  wheel 
spacings  are  adjustable  on  both  tractors;  D-12  has  Power-Shift 
rear  wheels.  Both  tractors  are  available  in  special  high-clearance 
models  .  .  .  with  implements  for  specialty  crops. 

See  these  new  fuel-savers  and  cost-savers  soon  at  your 
dealer’s— the  2-plow  Dynamic  D-10  and  D-12— latest  additions 
to  the  D-Series  family.  They  are  crop-tailored  to  fit  every  kind 
of  farming. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  POWER-CRATER  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


D-IO  and 
D 


Standard  or 
High  Clearance 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan  to  finance 


your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment! 


August  J,  1959 
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Safety  First  for  Farm  Ponds 

JUST  as  there  are  pests  in  farm  ponds,  as 
recognized  in  our  feature  article  in  this 
issue,  so  there  are  dangers.  The  chief  one 
is  of  children  drowning. 

There  is  no  specific  provision  in  New 
York  State  law  requiring  the  owner  of  a 
pond  to  construct  a  fence  around  it,  but  he 
might  be  well  advised  to  do  so.  A  farm  pond 
is  too  attractive  a  hazard  to  children. 
Liability  insurance  may,  of  course,  protect 
a  farmer  from  possible  suit  and  damages, 
but  what  meaning  has  this  when  measured 
against  human  life?  There  is  a  moral 
obligation  to  protect  youngsters  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  farm  ponds. 

Life-saving  equipment  posted  about  the 
pond  will  be  of  aid.  Making  sure  that  all 
family  members  are  taught  to  swim  is  a 
further  safeguard.  Nor  should  anyone  be 
allowed  to  swim  in  the  pond  alone.  Be  sure, 
too,  that  all  diving  boards,  piers  and  boats 
are  in  good  repair. 

If,  despite  all  precautions,  a  child  or  an 
adult  does  gulp  excessive  water  and  lose 
consciousness  from  involuntary  submersion, 
the  Red  Cross’  newly  approved  mouth-to- 
mouth  method  of  artificial  respiration  may 
aid.  Instructions  are  readily  obtained  at  any 
Red  Cross  station. 

A  farm  pond  is  of  great  practical  use  on 
the  farm.  It  can  be  fun,  too.  But  first  and 
foremost,  the  farm  pond  should  be  made 
— and  kept — safe. 

Eggs  Bounce  Back 

THE  price  of  eggs  has  bounced  back  to 
around  40  cents  per  wholesale  dozen  in 
New  York  and  the  egg  crisis  is  relieved,  at 
least  temporarily.  The  government’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  dry  and  frozen  eggs  has  probably 
aided,  and  the  intense,  though  tardy,  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  of  both  government  and  the 
trade  on  the  value  and  economy  of  eggs  also 
had  its  effect.  The  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Department’s  recent  broad-gauge 
promotion  is  especially  commendable. 

The  egg  crisis  has  hurt  poultrymen,  hurt 
them  badly.  Some  are  out  of  business,  their 
finances  and  even  fortunes  wrecked. 

But  it  is  folly,  or  worse,  to  blame  the 
government,  either  for  action  or  inaction. 
The  blame  lies  in  a  marketing  system  under 
which  farmers  have  surrendered — whether 
voluntary  or  not  is  immaterial,  it  is  sur¬ 
render — their  power  to  middlemen  and 
merchants  to  control  commodity  movement 
and  pricing  from  the  farm  right  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  time  that  poultrymen  took 
charge  of  the  egg  business.  Some  day  soon, 
when  farmers  make  it  so,  the  food  business 
is  going  to  begin  paying  as  well  at  the  farm 
as  it  does  at  the  supermarket. 


Squealing  in  the  Hog  Lot 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation  and 
talk  about  hogs  and  hog  prices  these 
days,  and  well  there  might  be.  Hog  numbers 
on  farms  will  be  up  considerably  this  year 
and,  unless  controlled,  they  will  be  still 
more  increased  in  1960.  When  numbers  in¬ 
crease,  prices  inevitably  fall  in  proportion 
to  slaughter  marketings.  With  an  election 
year  in  the  offing,  all  sorts  of  wild  proposals, 
each  with  a  political  flavor,  are  being  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  cold  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
situation  is  nothing  to  go  into  a  panic  about. 
Hog  farmers  are  not  as  worried  as  some 
politicians  are.  Hog  cycles  come  and  go  and 
they  are  of  comparatively  short  duration — 
some  four  to  six  years  from  peak  to  peak. 
In  1952,  hog  numbers  got  up  to  over  62 
million  head;  present  numbers  of  some  59 
million  head  represent  an  increase  of  eight 
to  nine  million  head  over  the  years  of  1957- 
1958.  The  current  average  price  for  fat 
barrows  weighing  about  200  pounds  per 
head  is  about  $15  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight,  as  compared  with  an  average  price 
of  $24  in  1958.  It  is  possible  that  hogs  may 
go  as  low  as  $10  in  1960  if  farmers  increase 
their  hog  herds  to  any  great  extent. 

But  a  rush-through  program  of  hog  price 
subsidies  is  not  the  answer.  Nor  do  we  find 
that  farmers  want  government  controls 
placed  on  their  livestock  operations. 

The  safest  and  best  way  to  hold  down 
hog  numbers  and  thereby  help  stabilize 
pork  prices  is  for  farmers  themselves  to  cut 
down  on  their  breeding  operations.  Just  a 
few  less  bred  gilts  and  sows  in  each  herd 
would  more  than  do  the  trick.  Marketing  all 
pigs  at  weights  of  not  over  180  pounds  will 
also  take  up  a  lot  of  slack.  With  our  present 
adequate  means  of  communication,  every 
hog  farmer  in  America  can  be  made  well 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  such  a  program. 

An  examination  of  the  corn-hog  ratios 
shows  that  hog  farmers  are  still  on  the 
profitable  side  of  the  ledger.  When  this 
ratio  gets  much  below  11  for  corn,  it  is  not 
profitable  to  fatten  hogs.  In  195C  the  na¬ 
tional  ratio  dropped  to  10.7,  then  jumped 
to  14.6  the  following  year.  It  continued  to 
rise  in  1958  to  an  average  of  16.8,  with 
the  present  ratio  at  around  12. 

Instead  of  initiating  a  subsidy  on  price  of 
hogs,  the  government  should  sell  hog 
farmers  grain  from  their  bursting  storage 
bins  at  a  price  which  would  at  least  keep 
the  corn-hog  price  ratio  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger. 


Hats  Off  to  Cornell 

APPOINTMENT  by  Cornell’s  Agronomy 
Department  of  an  Agronomy  Advisory 
Council  should  serve  the  State  and  Nation 
well.  Not  only  will  farmers,  businessmen, 
officials  and  editors,  who  are  members,  aid 
in  bringing  the  department’s  teachings  to 
farmers,  but  they  will  also  serve  in  bringing 
back  on-farm  problems  and  grass  root  senti¬ 
ment  to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
interchange  of  information  and  ideas  will 
be  greater  than  ever. 

Some  may  ask :  “Who  is  concerned  about 
soil?” 

The  answer  is  “no  one,  but  everyone.” 
The  creation  of  the  Agronomy  Council  at 
Cornell  is  a  forward  step  in  everyone’s 
battle  against  soil,  water  and  weather 
problems.  It  means  insurance  of  our  food 
supply,  and  it  also  gives  assurance  that 
farmer’s  practical  problems  of  soil  pro¬ 
ductivity  will  be  kept  uppermost  in  mind. 


Food  for  Thought 
and  Time  for  Action 

NEXT  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  godless 
communism,  the  most  perilous  current 
problem  facing  the  country  is  the  state  of 
our  agriculture  and  of  those  skilled  work¬ 
men  who  make  agriculture  their  business 
— the  American  farmers.  As  our  economy 
soars  daily  to  new  highs  in  production  and 
income,  agriculture  lags  badly  behind. 

Farm  prices  are  lower,  farm  costs  are 
higher,  and  the  cost-price  squeeze  exerts 
still  greater  pressure.  And  what  is  partic¬ 
ularly  puzzling,  and  dangerous,  is  the  ever¬ 
growing  idea  that  the  farmer  is  the  “No.  1 
Boy”  on  the  gravy  train,  gouging  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  at  the  same  time  being  subsi¬ 
dized  by  government.  It  almost  seems  as 
though  there  is  a  well  planned  campaign 
underway  to  downgrade  the  farmer  even 
further.  Why  this  should  be  is  beyond  com¬ 
prehension,  although  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  urban  press  and  government  officials, 
too,  are  in  the  forefront  of  what  seemingly 
is  a  deliberate  anti-farmer  campaign. 

It  is  because  of  this  false  propaganda 
that  just  recently  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
gave  justified  space  in  its  columns  to  a  plea 
for  better  public  relations  for  agriculture. 
Reader  comment  was  most  rewarding.  It 
was  more  than  rewarding ;  it  was  construc¬ 
tive  and  vigorous,  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  of  these  comments  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  pages  4  and  5  of  this  issue. 

For  everyone’s  good,  and  particularly  in 
behalf  of  the  farmer,  we  ask  that  these 
comments  be  read  carefully,  and  then  read 
again.  They  will  give  everyone  a  good  deal 
of  food  for  thought,  and  a  good  deal  of 
ammunition  for  the  forward  action  that  is 
so  very  necessary. 

For  there  is  no  one  who  will  help  the 
farmer  but  the  farmer  himself. 


What  Farmers  Say 

NO  HOPE  IN  N.Y.’S  APPLE  ORDER 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  about 
New  York’s  apple  marketing  order,  it  does 
not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  predominant 
growers.  The  voting  was  not  handled  fairly.  The 
grower  with  only  a  small  acreage — making  his 
living  in  all  probability  some  other  way — had 
an  equal  vote  with  the  large  grower  who  operates 
hundreds  of  acres  and  makes  his  whole  living 
from  apples. 

The  vital  question  is:  Just  how  many  cents 
can  you  charge  against  a  bushel  of  apples  and 
have  anything  left?  In  only  a  few  years’  time 
the  price  of  an  apple  box  jumped  from  10  to  50 
cents;  picking  costs  rose  from  four  cents  to  25 
cents,  packing  from  five  cents  to  30  cents,  labor 
from  $2.00  per  day  to  $12.00,  commission  from 
five  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  and  as  high  as  20 
per  cent.  Spray  materials  tripled  in  price.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  same  time  the  average  price  we  received 
for  fruit  remained  about  the  same  as  10  years 
ago. 

To  me,  the  marketing  order  shows  very  little 
promise  for  the  grower — only  headaches  and 
expense  which  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  shoulder. 
How  many  growers  realize  the  new  order  will 
require  filling  out  and  filing  five  forms  each 
year? 

I  cannot  see  any  hope  in  this  new  apple  order. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Ora  J.  Masker 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  R.N.Y. 

We  have  been  readers  of  your  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  over  40  years.  We  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  forward  steps.  Type  and 
paper  are  so  important  and  it  is  good  that  you 
can  supply  improved  quality  in  both. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  have  the  paper 
carried  on  in  the  same  tradition.  Congratula¬ 
tions  ! 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Connecticut 

“Knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith 
worketh  patience.” — James  1 :3 
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Bill  Fry,  of  W.  A.  Fry,  Inc.,  Van  Horne, 
Iowa,  who  owns  and  operates  980 
acres,  last  year  finished  out  2100  Here- 
fords.  Fry  handles  this  big  feeding  op¬ 
eration  with  only  two  full-time  men, 
says  that  he  has  to  get  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  a  man’s  labor  because  rates 
are  high  and  men  hard  to  get. 

“I  didn’t  realize  how  much  my  other 
tractors  were  costing  me  until  a  dem¬ 
onstration  sold  me  on  the  economies 
possible  with  Case-o-matic  Drive. 
Now  I’m  saving  20%  on  my  plowing 
labor  costs  by  adding  another  bottom 
. .  .  about  20%  through  plowing  at  a 
faster  speed  . .  .  and  I’m  burning  only 
half  as  many  gallons  of  fuel!” 


See  your  participating 


Find  out  on  your  farm  how  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors 
excel  in  every  measurement  of  tractor  efficiency: 

/ 

y  ©Pull-power,  ©Operating  economy, 

©  Low  maintenance,  ©PTO  performance, 
—  ©  Precise  control,  ©Safety, 

Casr  ©  Comfort  and  convenience. 


4  l 

luL  " 
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Er 

l1  PTi 

EMBli 

COUNTS 


COMPARE  YOUR  PRESENT  l  CTOR  ON  ALL 


Convince  yourself 


BY  EVERY  MEASURE  ( 


drive .  gives  you  more 


tractor  efficiency 


Do  you  get  full  advertised  plow  capacity  fror 
tractor  ?  Or  must  you  use  one  less  bottom  . . .  p 

and  fuel  shifting  at  every  toug 


gear  . . .  waste  time 
matic  Drive  stops  these  costly  compromises  with  tr 
gives  you  full  advertised  capacity,  lets  you  plow  in 
Compare  Case-o 
present  tractor.  Try  it  in 
the  load  instantly  and  precisely 
power  up  to  100% 


matic  Drive  pull-power  wit  of  your 
tough  spots.  Case-o-m<  it  senses 
automatically  ies  pull- 
without  clutching,  shiftin  liing! 


Try  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  at  part  throttle 
for  close,  accurate  cultivation  of  tiny,  delicate  plants. 
Notice  how  you  have  full-time  tip-toe  accelerator  con¬ 
trol  of  speed  . . .  how  you  can  slow  down  to  a  crawl 
in  any  gear  range  without  stalling.  Flip  into  direct 
drive  for  the  “stretches,”  back  to  torque  converter  for 
safe,e^sy  brake  turns  at  row  ends.  Precise  accelerator- 
and-brake  control  saves  time  and  temper  in  hitching, 
or  in  and  around  buildings.  And  with  a  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor  you  can  ease  a  loader  firmly  into  its  work 
—without  slipping  the  clutch  or  ramming. 


Find  out  how  you  can  get  more  work  done  every  day— at  lower  fuel  cost  per  acre— with 
a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor.  Owners  report  up  to  20%  extra  ground  covered  per  hour 
because  they  plow  with  an  extra  bottom.  Many  users  say  Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  them 
at  least  an  extra  hour’s  work  each  day  because  they  operate  in  a  higher  range  and  elimi¬ 
nate  shifting.  You  can  expect  maximum  fuel  economy,  too,  because  the  engine  always 
runs  at  optimum  speed  . . .  and  because  you  can  choose  direct  drive  or  torque  converter 
—whichever  fits  the  job  best.  Case-o-matic  Drive  gives  you  MORE  from  every  manhour 
.  . .  every  gallon  of  fiiel . . .  every  dollar  invested. 


Hook  on  to  a  heavy  wagon  in  the  field  . . .  start  out  in 
high  gear  and  pull  on  to  a  busy  road  smoothly  and 
swiftly.  Stop  on  a  steep  grade  . . .  safely  hold  with 
accelerator  or  brake  . . .  slow  down  at  intersections 
. .  .  stop  ...  go  again  ...  all  without  clutching,  shift¬ 
ing  or  stalling!  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  start 
heaviest  drawbar  loads  safely— without  jerking,  buck¬ 
ing  or  slipping  the  clutch.  In  close  quarters,  turning 
at  row  ends,  crossing  ditches  or  waterways,  you  are 
always  in  complete  control— move  as  slowly  as  you 
want,  surely  and  safely. 


ily  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  starts  heavy  drawbar  loi  n 


See  how  eas 

matches  pull-power  to  load  exactly,  avoiding  engine  strain  and  we 
loading.  Feel  the  smooth,  positive  forward  movement ...  no  spinnii 
with  resulting  tire  wear.  There’s  no  clutch  slipping  or  burning, 
clutch  wear  and  consequent  replacement.  Notice  how  shock  loads 
protecting  the  tractor  power  train — and  implements,  too. 

Don’t  spare  the  torque  converter!  Use  it  continuously  in  the  proper 
all  day  long  without  shifting— you  can’t  hurt  it!  (Case  stands  back  of 


nge- 

■matic 


Operating  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  is  a  real  pleasure  because 
the  tractor  almost  thinks  for  itself!  Control  is  so  convenient- 
like  your  modern  fluid-drive  car— with  foot  accelerator  and 
brake.  Turns  are  easy  because  your  hands  are  free  for  steering 
and  hydraulic  control  of  implements.  You  sit  in  a  comfortable, 
deluxe  seat  with  all  controls  in  easy  reach.  You’re  fresher  at  the 
end  of  the  day  because  there  are  no  jerks,  no  shocks,  no  strain. 


Hook  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  onto  your  PTO-driven  baler,  chopper,  com¬ 
bine  or  corn  picker  .  . .  find  some  heavy  stands  or  windrows.  Through  thick  or 
thin,  uphill  or  down  see  how  independent  PTO  with  priority  on  engine-power 
maintains  constant  PTO  speed  .  . .  gives  you  full  PTO  power.  Even  in  soft 
ground  or  heaviest  uphill  going,  PTO  speed  stays  up  for  top  PTO  operating 
efficiency.  No  clutching,  no  shifting,  no  stalling!  You’ll  bale,  chop,  combine 
or  pick  more  crop  every  hour— and  you’ll  do  a  better  job,  too. 
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300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  g; 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-sp 
tripl-rangeand  shuttle  transmissk 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  i 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor; 
4-speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions.  Standard 
4-wheel  row-crop  with  dual  wheels  or 
adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gaso 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  ti 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  st 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  singl 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  ai 
complete  hydraulics. 


400  3+Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gasfuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjustable 
front  axles. 


-This  handy 

pouch  is  hen  vou  a" 
Case  dea  e  onStratioi 

>  Po^tPr0lurlractortoo\ 

Kee P't'nVor  hang  'n 
showers,  o  searr>s 


700  4-5  Plow  T ractor;  diesel,  g 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-si 
dual-range  transmission;  standa 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  < 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle  H 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  oi 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  star 
4-wheel;  power  steering  and 
control  hydraulics;  deluxe  coi 
seat. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP-gas; 
8  working  ranges;  standard  4-wheel, 
row-crop  with  single  or  dual  front 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  £ 
horsepower*  engine. T  erramatic 
transmission.  Four  gear  ranges 
ward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic  p 
shift.  Dual-control  hydraulics, 
bar-dozer  combination  avaiiabk 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower* 
Case  gasoline  engine  with  3-speed 
transmission.  Available  with  hydrau¬ 
lics,  PTO,  belt  pulley,  toolbar-dozer 
combination,  3-point  hookup  or  Snap- 
lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower*  1 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forwai 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift, 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Dual 
trol  hydraulics.  Toolbar-dozer  c 
nation  available. 


AND  NEW  CASE,  MACHINES 

Check  below  and  mail  for  colorful  catalogs.  Send  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99G,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

□  Case  77  (7-foot)  soybean 
combine 

□  Moldboard  plows 

□  New  Case  CP  chisel  plow 
Q  Disk  plows 
0  Disk  harrows 
0  Manure  spreaders 
0  Hammer  mills 
0  Auger  unloader  & 

mixer-blender 
0  Self-unloading  wagon  & 
bunk  feeder 
0  Farm  wagons 


810  80  gross  horsepower*,  diesel 
engineTerramatic  Drive  transmission. 
Independent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse.  Dual-control  hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer  combination  available. 


0  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive 
800  tractor 

0  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive 
600  tractor 

0  3+  plow  Case-o-matic  Drive 
400  tractor 

0  6-plow  Case  900  tractor 
0  Case  210  tractor-loader 
0  Case  310  (42  h.p.)  crawler 
0  Case  610-810-1010  crawlers 
0  New  212  forage  harvester 
0  New  640  flail-type  harvester 
0  Case  425  two-row  corn  picker 
0  Case  P  one-row  picker 


*Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum 
horsepower  (based  on  60°F.  and 
29.92"  Hg.).  Manufacturer’s  rating. 
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Peaches  in  North  Maine 


Crop  Dryer  Helps  Cows  Produce  More 


Peaches  are  being'  grown  success¬ 
fully  here  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Livermore,  Maine. 

“Hail,  frost  and  bugs  are  not  the 
main  worry  for  the  peach  grower 
this  far  north  (44  degrees,  30  min.), 
but  the  deer  are,”  Rockwell  Berry 
told  me  recently  as  he  looked  over 
his  350  peach  trees. 

“We’ve  had  to  put  up  three  miles 
of  fence  around  our  peach  orchard 
to  keep  the  deer  out,”  Berry  said. 
“Deer  enjoy  fruit  and  especially  the 
young  vigorous  sprouts  of  the  tree.” 

Berry  Hill  Orchards  are  perhaps 
better  known  for  their  apples;  they 
have  over  5,000.  But  sprinkled 
among  the  apple  trees  are  peach, 
sour  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  and 
about  20  acres  of  blueberries.  The 
Berry  family — three  brothers  and 
their  father — entered  peach  raising 
13  years  ago  as  an  experiment  with 
the  planting  of  200  trees.  These  in¬ 
cluded  Red  Havens,  Golden  Jubilees, 
J.  H.  Hales  and  Albertas. 

Red  Haven  Is  a  Successful  Variety 

“Our  most  successful  tree  has 
been  the  Red  Haven,”  Berry  pointed 
out.  “They  seem  to  hold  up  best  in 
this  climate.  However,”  he  added, 
"perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
about  peach  growing  this  far  north 
is  the  site.  One  has  to  have  a  south - 
southeasterly  slope  at  a  high  eleva¬ 
tion.  Ours  here  is  900  feet  above  sea 
level.” 

As  far  as  Berry  knows,  his  crop  is 
the  only  one  of  its  size  this  far  north 
in  Maine.  “Sure,  there  may  be  an 
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occasional  tree  or  two  further  up 
the  line,  but  no  orchards  of  this 
scale,”  Berry  said. 

The  1958  crop  turned  in  about  700 
bushels,  picked  the  last  10  days  of 
September.  The  crop  was  smaller 
than  usual  because  of  the  long,  cool 
and  rather  sunless  Summer.  “Actu¬ 
ally  the  cold  weather  of  late  Fall 
doesn’t  bother  the  peaches  too 
much,”  Berry  said.  “Peaches  are  of 
highly  concentrated  sugar  and 
starch,  and  this  allows  them  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  to  26  degrees.  When  cold 
weather  damage  does  cause  trouble, 
it  is  in  springtime.  If  the  blossoms 
get  nipped  then,  it’s  just  too  bad.” 

“Of  course,  in  the  Winter  we 
sometimes  lose  a  tree  if  the  temper¬ 
ature  goes  from  one  extreme  to  an¬ 
other  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Peach  trees  also  just  die  off  in  about 
15  years.  Their  wood  has  a  short 
life,”  Berry  added. 

DDT  and  Sulfur  Combination 

Troublemakers  for  the  peach  tree 
in  Maine  are  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
and  the  brown  rot  fungus.  However, 


Rockwell  Berry  harvested  about  700  bushels  of  peaches  from  his  orchard  last 
year.  Here  he  samples  one  of  his  Maine-grown  peaches. 


according  to  Berry,  10  sprayings  a 
season  usually  keeps  them  free  He 
uses  sulfur  and  a  DDT  mixture  simi¬ 
lar  to  an  apple  spray.  For  fertilizer 
he  uses  lime,  nitrates  and  mulch. 

Berry  has  been  very  lucky  on  hail 
damage.  “We’ve  stayed  clear  of  it 
over  the  years.  Our  worst  over-all 
damage  came  during  the  1954  hurri¬ 
cane.  Two  hundred  trees,  many  of 
them  peaches,  toppled. 

The  Berry  family  also  has  its  own 
packing  and  canning  plant.  They 
store  over  60,000  bushels  of  fruit 
alone,  make  cider,  and  can  apple 
juice.  As  for  the  peaches — “what  we 
don’t  eat  and  freeze  for  ourselves, 


we  put  on  the  market.  But  believe 
me,  the  whole  Berry  family  can  con¬ 
sume  a  lot.”  Charles  Sutton 


Books  on  Soils  &  Crops 


Forage  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $10.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  9.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  7.75 

For  saie  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Donald  Gates  of  the  Gates 
Homestead  Farms,  Chitten- 
ango,  Madison  County,  put 
his  crop  dryer  to  work 
early  this  year — May  27th. 
Result — he  has  fine  hay  to 
show  for  it.  This  equipment  is  also 
used  for  other  crop  drying  purposes. 
It  all  helps  cut  down  substantially  on 
his  grain  purchases. 

Mr.  Gates  and  his  family  own  an 
800-acre  farm,  300  cattle,  150  milking. 
He  is  producing  over  12,700  pounds,  at 
nearly  500  pounds  of  fat,  per  cow  per 


year.  Mr.  Gates  attributes  this  partly 
to  the  early  and  consistent  use  of  his 
crop  dryer.  Shown  above,  at  left,  is 
Daniel  Gates  with,  at  right,  Eyra  'Zeke’ 
Keeney,  Gates  Homestead  foreman. 

Why  not  talk  to  your  Niagara 
Mohawk  farm  representative  about 
electric  crop  drying  on  your  farm  ? 
He’ll  gladly  discuss  it  with  you,  and 
show  you  the  many  ways  in  which 
electricity  can  increase  your  farm 
profit  as  well  as  your  comfort.  You 
can  contact  him  through  your  nearest 
Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  Water  Makes  Potato  Han¬ 
dling  Easy 

By  Robert  Dyment 

•  By  Zoning,  They  Protect 
Their  Farm  Land 

By  Lester  Fox 

•  Liquid  Feed  for  Cattle 

By  Walter  S.  Smith 

•  Fuel  Systems  for  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Blood  Typing  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals 

By  Clyde  Stormont 

•  Practical  Barn  Drying  of 
Hay 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Economic  Raising  of  Qual¬ 
ity  Dairy  Stock 

By  Gilbert  Porter 

•  Beekeeping  —  a  Profitable 
Hobby 

By  Roger  Morse 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelbleeh 

•  All  about  Cherries 

By  James  Bent 
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Gain  A  Year -PLANT  NOW 


mmUJIMSI 


RAWBER 


25  plants 


m 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ()  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  GiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Jd fern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  i960 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25  Name. - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


City— 


State 


Trademark 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


6  Colorado  Blue  SDruce  4  yr. 
4  to  8  In.  tali,  transplanted: 
15  only  $2  postpaidl  Another 


Bargain:  20  Evergreens,  all  transplanted 
4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Douglas  Fir, 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3,  postpaid. 
(West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c)  FREE 
illustrated  folder  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WE$TERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-819  Fryeburg,  Maine. 


FARM 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
(leaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
sixe.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedexa, 
alfalfa,  etc. 


£>  CUSTOM  sixes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


SIC  YOUR  OIALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  &  BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36"  — 40  feet  in  rolls  100' — 1000 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  prices.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PLASTICOVER  72  Commerce  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


***• 

■  tie blade 


Still 

the  best  small  vl 


pruning  saw  on  the  market 


Patented 


WHEELER  SAW  CO.,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


Pm  w  mT  nrt  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
J.  J.  SH  IP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 

suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition.  Packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
nrdftr  Price  $6  00  per  5  ual.  can.  Check  with  order. 
FOB.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY  COM  M  ERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
.  .  .  a/t  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH; 

450  GPH  80'  high:  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3/<"  outlet. 

Coupling  Included  free  . 57.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  Shrubs, 

evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25(  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  -  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE  (WHITE)  -  CORNELL  595  ((WHITE)  -  KENT  (RED) 


[ 


HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 


Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  B  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GIINS0N  &  CO.  Em»‘  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


New  York's  New  Wheat 


Hybrid  variety,  Avon,  resists  diseases  and 
lodging;  its  grain  weighs  more,  too. 


Dwarf  bunt,  loose  smut,  and  com¬ 
mon  bunt  or  stinking  smut  are  often 
costly  problems  for  New  York  State 
growers  of  soft  white  winter  wheat. 
A  hybrid  variety,  called  Avon,  which 
is  the  first  commercial  winter  wheat 
for  the  Northeast  genetically  resist¬ 
ant  to  all  of  these  diseases,  has  been 
developed  by  Cornell  University  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dwarf  bunt  is  well  established  in 
New  York  State.  Since  it  was  first 
noted  in  1945,  the  disease  has  been 
observed  in  nine  Western  New  York 
counties.  Commercial  seed  growers 
have  had  their  fields  rejected  for 
certification  when  dwarf  bunt  was 
found. 

Seed  Must  Not  Be  Mixed 

Seed  treatment  is  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  control  for  dwarf  bunt  as  it  is 
with  common  stinking  smut;  spores 
of  the  causal  fungus  may  live  over  in 
the  soil  for  long  periods  of  time.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  when  even  treated  seed  of 
a  susceptible  variety  is  planted  in 
spore-infested  soil,  the  seedlings  can 
be  infected.  But  Avon,  because  of  its 
genetic  resistance,  will  not  become 
infected,  even  in  the  absence  of 
chemical  seed  treatment.  Cornell 
plant  pathologists  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  assumes  Avon  seed 
stocks  do  not  become  contaminated 
through  mixtures  with  seed  of  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties,  and  that  new  races 
of  dwarf  bunt  fungus  do  not  arise. 

Avon’s  genetic  resistance  to  stink¬ 
ing  smut  and  dwarf  bunt  does  not 
mean  that  the  standard  practice  of 
treating  seed  wheat  with  a  fungicide 
is  not  necessary.  Seed  treatment 
helps  control  other  seed-borne  path¬ 
ogens.  Even  with  smut-resistant 
Avon,  treatment  may  help  prevent 
the  spread  of  dwarf  bunt  spores  from 
one  field  to  another.  Seed  treatment 
may  delay  build-up  of  new  smut 
races  that  might  arise  through 
breeding  and  mutation  of  fungus. 

Less  Loose  Smut 

Cornell  tests  have  shown  lower 
incidence  of  loose  smut  in  Avon  than 
in  any  other  Cornell  variety.  Gene¬ 
see  and  Cornell  595  have  a  type  of 


resistance  that  helps  to  check  loose 
smut  under  field  conditions.  Avon 
has  as  good  field  resistance  to  loose 
smut,  too. 

Avon  has  several  other  desirable 
characteristics.  It  is  two  inches 
shorter  than  Genesee  and  stiffer 
strawed.  Because  of  greater  lodging 
resistance,  higher  yields  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  fertile  fields  where  lodg¬ 
ing  is  a  frequent  problem.  Under 
medium  nitrogen  fertilization  tests, 
its  yield  has  appeared  as  good  as 
that  of  the  leading  commercial  va¬ 
riety,  Genesee. 

The  new  hybrid  variety  produces 
higher  test  weight  grain  and  it  meets 
the  same  high  milling  standards  as 
previous  Cornell  varieties.  Avon  is 
about  0.4  pound  heavier  per  bushel 
than  Genesee.  While  this  difference 
seems  small,  it  is  of  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  to  growers.  The  white 
wheats  are  generally  low  in  weight 
per  bushel,  frequently  weighing  two 
or  three  pounds  per  bushel  less  than 
the  red  wheats. 

New  York  State  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  the  only  white  wheat 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Since  more  than  98  per  cent  of  New 
York’s  wheat  acreage  is  soft  white 
winter  wheat,  Avon’s  genetic  resist¬ 
ance  and  other  desirable  character¬ 
istics  promise  to  be  most  profitable 
to  the  state’s  wheat  growers. 


Eastern  Beekeepers 
at  Cornell,  Aug.  6-8 

The  fifth  annual  Eastern  Api- 
cultural  Society  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Cornell’s  campus  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  6-8.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram,  including  room,  meals,  ban¬ 
quet  will  cost  about  $22  per  person. 

A  feature  this  year  will  be  a  tour 
of  the  Fingerlakes  Honey  Producers 
Co-op.  in  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Several  scientists  and  prominent 
beekeepers  will  present  talks  at  the 
meeting.  Information  and  registra¬ 
tion  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Office  of  Apiculture,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Entomology,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  A.  Morse. 


Side  view  of  Yorkwin,  Cornell  595,  Genesee  and  Avon  wheats  (1.  to  r ) 
showing  distinctive  square  tip  of  genetically  disease-resistant  Avon  variety. 
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wounds  they  cause  rarely  become 
infected.  By  swimming  from  a  dock 
or  raft  it  often  is  possible  to  avoid 
them.  Leeches  can  be  controlled  by 
treating  the  pond  with  copper  sul¬ 
fate.  In  moderately  hard  water,  a 
five-part-per-million  concentration, 
by  weight,  of  copper  sufate  is  ade¬ 
quate.  But  this  treatment  may  kill 
part  or  all  the  fish  population. 

Legal  Responsibilities 

As  owner  of  a  pond,  you  have  the 
responsibility  to  avoid  adding  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  water  that  could  en¬ 
danger  life  or  property  beyond  the 
bounds  of  your  farm.  Fish  and  game 
laws  may  be  involved,  and  recently 
state  health  departments,  like  New 
York’s,  have  established  rulings  re¬ 
quiring  pond  owners  to  obtain  a 
permit  before  using  chemical  weed 
killers  if  there  is  a  constant  flow 
from  the  pond. 


Pests  in  Farm  Ponds 


( continued  from  page  3) 


A  new  pond  represents  a  kind  of 
vacuum  that  Nature  is  said  to  abhor. 
In  a  few  years  it  becomes  popu¬ 
lated  not  only  with  plants,  but  with 
animals,  large  and  small.  These  and 
the  physical  features  of  the  pond 
are  closely  related.  The  shallow 
pond  with  heavy  weeds  supports  a 
large  variety  and  number  of  ani¬ 
mals.  If  dike  and  shoreline  are 
mowed  to  keep  down  brush,  weeds 
and  high  grass,  fewer  larger  ani¬ 
mals  will  appear. 

Muskrats  can  seriously  threaten 
your  pond  investment.  If  they  invade 
continually  and  if  your  dike  is  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  damage,  rip¬ 
rap  its  inner  slope  from  one  foot 
above  normal  water  level  to  three 
feet  below  with  a  three-inch  layer 
of  small  rocks  or  coarse  gravel.  Two- 
inch  stone  is  ideal. 

No.  IV2  or  No.  2  steel  traps  can  be 
used  to  keep  muskrats  in  check,  too. 
A  cage-type  live  trap  is  effective  for 
those  lacking  trapping  experience. 
The  low  point  in  the  muskrat  popu¬ 
lation  occurs  about  mid-April,  so 
trapping  then  yields  greatest  results 
in  shortest  time.  Most  states  require 
permits  for  taking  muskrats  out  of 
season,  so  check  with  your  game 
protector. 

Snapping  turtles  are  repulsive  to 
many  pond  owners,  but  they  repre¬ 
sent  little  threat  to  fish.  To  catch 
them,  leave  lines  set  rigged  with 
large  hooks  baited  with  fresh  meat. 
Most  state  fish  and  game  depart¬ 
ments  furnish  a  design  for  a  simple 
turtle  trap,  too. 

Snakes/  Frogs  and  Fish 

Snakes  do  little  if  any  harm  in 
northeast  ponds,  but  they  may 
frighten  swimmers.  Keep  the  shore¬ 
line  and  emergent  vegetation  in 
check  and  remove  all  litter — boards, 
stonepiles,  trash  from  the  pond  area 
that  can  furnish  shelter. 

Frogs,  toads  and  tadpoles  may  be 
objectionable.  But  they  have  many 
enemies  and  tend  to  disappear  rap¬ 
idly.  To  discourage  them,  keep  the 
shoreline  closely  mowed  and  elimi¬ 
nate  emergent  vegetation.  Scooping 
their  egg  masses  from  shallows  also 
helps. 

Unwanted  fish  usually  come  in 
through  the  questionable  generosity 
of  a  friend  who  thinks  he  is  doing 
you  a  favor.  Indiscriminate  stocking 
should  be  discouraged.  Also,  avoid 
using  live  minnows  for  bait  in  your 
pond.  To  eliminate  fish  populations, 
drain  the  pond  and  let  the  bottom 
dry  out  thoroughly,  or  poison 
with  five  per  cent  emulsifiable 
rotenone.  State  fish  and  game  de¬ 
partments  require  individuals  to 
obtain  a  permit  to  use  rotenone  for 
this  purpose. 

Leeches,  or  bloodsuckers,  may  be 
a  nuisance  to  swimmers,  but  the  tiny 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  STAMP 
This  new  U.S.  postage  stamp  will  go 
on  sale  August  27.  A  tribute  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers,  the  stamp  is  three- 
color — yellow,  green  and  blue. 


Tomato  Rot  Starts 
with  Leaf  Injury 

Anthracnose  fungi  which  actu¬ 
ally  develop  on  leaves  may  be  just 
as  important  a  cause  of  tomato  rot 
as  is  inoculum  overwintered  in  soil 
debris,  suggest  Cornell  plant  dis¬ 
ease  specialists  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  Geneva.  The  leaf  infec¬ 
tion  may  result  from  flea  beetle  or 
early  blight  injury,  the  researchers 
believe. 

Outbreaks  of  anthracnose  have 
been  found  to  occur  in  early  to¬ 
matoes  and  in  varieties  subject  to 
early  defoliation  despite  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  infection  in  the  soil.  This 
foliage  type  of  inoculation  may  also 
explain  severe  outbreaks  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  during  periods  of  heavy,  pro¬ 
longed  dews  in  absence  of  rainfall. 

Flea  beetles  may  be  controlled 
by  spraying  tomato  fields  with  two 
or  three  pounds  of  50  per  cent  wet- 
table  DDD  or  DDT  per  acre,  or 
three  pounds  of  50  per  cent  wet- 


table  methoxychlor.  Five  per  cent 
dusts  of  these  materials  at  20  to  30 
pounds  per  acre  are  also  effective. 

Recommended  for  early  blight 
control  are  three  to  four  pounds  of 
70  per  cent  wettable  maneb  or  50 
per  cent  wettable  Dyrene  per  acre. 
Either  zineb  or  ziram  may  be  al¬ 
ternately  applied  with  maneb  in 
weekly  applications.  Spraying  for 
early  blight  should  be  repeated 
every  seven  to  10  days  through  har¬ 
vest. 

Maneb  is  best  alternated  with 
ziram  for  effective  control  of  late 
blight.  Bordeaux  may  be  used  with 
maneb,  too,  in  the  spray  schedule. 


Who  wants  to  Carry  water?  You  don’t  have  to  pump  and  carry  water,  or  rely  on  an 
out-dated  electric  pump  that  gives  only  half  the  water  you  need .  A  modern  Myers  OLYMPIAN 
Pump  carries  the  water  for  you.  Puts  it  where  you  want  it,  quickly,  quietly,  economically. 

See  your  Authorized  Myers  Pump  Dealer,  today.  He’ll  engineer  a  water  supply  system  tailored 
exactly  to  your  needs.  _ 

The'  F,  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHIAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Who  said 
Love, 

Honor  and 
Carry 
Water? 


August  1,  1959 
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NOW  YOU  tan  AFFORD 
BOR  COSTS 


New 


TRUCK 

HOIST 


These  new  low  cost  truck  hoists  save  you  money  — 
when  you  buy  —  when  they  are  installed  and  in 
upkeep.  Famous  for  ruggedness  and  simplicity.  Ideal 
replacement  for  old,  troublesome  hoist  of  small 
capacity.  Mount  on  any  1-ton  or  bigger  truck  with 
flat  bed,  grain  or  stake  body.  Big,  3  stage  12  ton 
hydraulic  telescopic  hoist  weighs  only  375  lbs. 
Extra  heavy  duty  4  stage  telescopic  hoists  for  6 
wheelers  and  heavier  trucks  —  up  to  20  ton  capacity. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

912  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 

Sfehd  FREE  descriptive  folder,  details  about 
Glencoe  Truck  Hoists. 

Name - — — - 

#RFD  or  Street - 

Town -  State - 


Get 
Your 
Unadillo 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una- 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

C-819,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


LIFE 

INSURANCE 

for  folks  50  to  75  years 

Are  you  between  the  age  of  50  to  75?  If  so, 
then  you  may  still  get  $500.00  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  which  will  help  relieve  the 
money  strain  on  your  loved  ones  in  paying 
final  burial  and  other  expenses.  You  need 
this  insurance  NOW!  No  obligation.  No 
agent  will  call  on  you.  You  can  handle  this 
matter  entirely  by  mail.  Just  print  your 
name  clearly  on  a  piece  of  paper,  giving 
address  and  your  age  and  mail  today. 
Complete  information  will  be  sent  to  you 
without  obligation;  you  make  up  your 
own  mind. 

Insurance  for  Younger  Folks,  too. 

ZION  BURIAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Dept.  550,  Rockford,  III. 


REST 

Farm  Vacations  Club 
Write  RD,  Jessup,  Md. 

(Home  of  One-Spot  Flea  Killer) 


Open  shelters  are  provided  on  some  Soviet  farms  for  summer  feeding  and 
milking.  This  one  is  equipped  with  milking  machines,  But  most  are  not. 


Agriculture  in  Russia 


Part  II 

The  livestock  of  the  Lenin  Collec¬ 
tive  are  also  typical  of  the  common 
pattern.  There  are  2,700  cattle  (900 
milking),  3,000  hogs,  3,500  sheep, 
86,300  poultry,  and  250  bee  colonies. 
Proportions  vary  from  farm  to 
farm,  but,  here  too,  diversity  is  typi¬ 
cal.  The  livestock  generally  are  poor, 
but  only  13  years  ago  the  Soviet 
Union  started  to  develop  a  livestock 
industry  from  animals  surviving  the 
war’s  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to 
develop  many  good  cattle  in  13  years. 
As  in  other  phases  of  agriculture, 
however,  the  national  plan  for  de¬ 
velopment  is  conspicuous  on  the 
farms,  both  in  the  combinations  of 
livestock  enterprises  and  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  breeding  stock.  Appar¬ 
ently,  a  dual-purpose  milk-beef 
animal  is  the  goal  and  the  cattle 
enterprise  of  every  farm  visited  is 
built  upon  the  “Red  Steppe”  and 
similar  breeds. 

4,300  Pounds  of  Milk,  115  Eggs 

Rates  of  production  on  the  Lenin 
Collective  are  also  typical.  Annually, 
cows  produce  4,300  pounds  of  milk; 
hens  lay  115  eggs  each.  Wheat  yield 
is  32  bushels  per  acre,  and  corn  30. 
The  cattle  look  like  4,300-lb.  pro¬ 
ducers,  perhaps  not  quite  as  good  as 
other  dairy  cattle  we  saw.  On  many 
farms  we  were  given  rates  of  6,000 
to  10,000  pounds  per  cow  as  the 
averages  for  herds  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  head.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
we  believe  we  were  given  goals  in¬ 
stead  of  actual  performance.  On  the 
Lenin  Collective,  the  yields  of  small 
grains  are  good.  The  small  grain 
crop,  especially  wheat,  looks  very 
much  like  the  crops  one  sees  in  the 
gi’ain-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  corn,  how¬ 
ever,  is  poor.  The  Soviets  are  trying 
desperately  to  grow  corn,  but  with¬ 
out  impressive  results.  All  but  a 
small  part  of  the  agricultural  area  of 
the  Soviet  Union  lies  farther  north 


than  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  corn 
is  grown  at  latitudes  similar  to  that 
of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Corn  produc¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  striking  differences 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

Small  Machinery  Is  Lacking 

Before  1958,  farm  machinery  was 
held  by  machine-tractor  stations  to 
which  each  farm  applied  for  ma¬ 
chines  and  operators  to  do  the  farm 
work.  These  stations  are  now  dis¬ 
banded,  and  the  equipment  was  sold 
to  the  farms  they  served.  The  Lenin 
Collective  has  33  tractors,  23  com¬ 
bines,  25  windrowers,  six  ensilage 
cutters,  and  19  tmcks.  It,  like  the 
other  farms,  has  equipment  for  heavy 
operations,  but  lacks  many  of  the 
small  machines  for  lighter  jobs.  All 
of  the  plowing  is  done  by  tractor, 
and  all  of  the  small  grain  is  com¬ 
bined.  But  manure  is  spread  by 
hand,  green  forage  is  hauled  to  the 
cattle  on  small  horse-drawn  wagons, 
and  the  hoe  is  a  very  important  tool. 
It  appears  that  big  machines  were 
given  priority  after  the  war,  and 
that  smaller  implements  are  not  yet 
being  produced  in  quantity. 

On  each  farm  the  manager  has  at 
least  one  and  commonly  two  or  more 
technically  trained  people  on  his 
staff.  Most  farms  have  an  agronomist 
and  an  animal  husbandman;  some 
have  soil  scientists,  agricultural  en¬ 
gineers  and  plant  pathologists. 

On-Farm  Villages 

The  workers  live  in  villages  of  a 
few  hundred  families.  Most  farms 
have  between  100  and  1,000  families, 
although  a  few  have  more  than  1,000. 
Each  family  ordinarily  contributes 
more  than  one  worker;  women  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
farm  labor  force  on  most  farms.  The 
farm  labor  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
almost  half  of  the  labor  force  of  the 
nation,  in  contrast  to  slightly  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  Marlin  G.  Cline 


Milker  Rubber  Troubles — Defec¬ 
tive  milking  machine  equipment  is 
an  invitation  to  mastitis.  Dairymen 
must  guard  against  blistering,  milk- 
stone  and  claw  cuts  in  milker  rub¬ 
bers.  Proven  efficient  and  practical 
under  on-farm  tests  are  cleaning 
methods  discussed  in  a  14-page  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Get  the  Most  Service 
from  Your  Milking  Machine  Rub¬ 
ber.”  For  a  free  copy  of  Bulletin 
208,  write  to  Crown  Dairy  Supply 
Co.,  324  West  College  Ave.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis. 


Fight  Resistant  Fruit  Pests— 
Carbamates  are  now  controlling 
many  insects  which  have  become 
resistant  to  other  chemicals.  How  to 
use  one  of  these  new  insecticides, 
Sevin,  is  outlined  in  two  pamphlets, 
one  on  apples,  pears  and  peaches, 
the  other  on  grapes.  Copies  of  these 
pamphlets  may  be  obtained  from 
Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co.,  30 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Boxes  for  Minerals — Salt  and 
minerals  are  essential  to  farm  ani¬ 
mals’  health,  growth  and  production. 
How  best  to  feed  them  may  be  a 
problem.  Six  ideas  and  designs  for 
feeding  boxes,  including  bills  of  ma¬ 
terial,  are  contained  in  an  eight-page 
booklet,  “Salt  and  Mineral  Feeding 
Boxes.”  A  free  copy  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Animal  Nutrition 
Department,  International  Salt  Co., 
Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Dairy  Sanitation  Film — Sanita¬ 
tion  requirements  for  dairy  farms 
vary  in  different  states.  These  vari¬ 
ations,  as  well  as  latest  sanitation 
equipment  and  methods,  are  covered 
in  a  new  16  mm.,  color,  sound  film, 
“Key  to  Dairy  Sanitation,”  availa¬ 
ble  for  free  showings  to  farm  groups. 
Of  25-minute  running  time,  the 
movie  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
B-K  Department  of  Pennsalt  Chem¬ 
icals  Corp.,  3  Penn  Center,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa. 


Pyrethrins  for  Pests — Pyrethrum 
insecticides  are  one  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  least  toxic  of  chemical 
weapons  against  certain  insect  pests. 
How  the  special  values  of  pyrethrum 
insecticides  can  be  realized  on  the 
farm  is  discussed  in  a  10-page  book¬ 
let,  “Pyrethrum  Insecticides.”  A  free 
copy  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained 
from  Charles  Hurd  Associates,  1120 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


Versatile  Sprayers — To  be  most 
serviceable,  sprayers  must  be  rug¬ 
ged  and  easily  hitched  to  the  tractor 
without  special  fittings  or  a  lot 
of  fussing.  A  four-page  brochure, 
“Farm-Proved  Tractor  and  Trailer 
Sprayers,”  describes  and  illustrates 
models  specifically  designed  for  liq¬ 
uid  fertilizer  application.  A  copy 
may  be  obtained  from  Hahn,  Inc., 
1825  West  Franklin  St.,  Evansville 
12,  Ind. 

Combination  Spray  for 
Pre-harvest  Apple  Drop 

A  single  spray  application  of  10 
ppm.  NAA  and  20  ppm.  2,4,5-TA 
resulted  in  as  good  a  pre-harvest  drop 
control  of  McIntosh  apples  as  two 
applications  of  20  ppm.  NAA,  reports 
F.  W.  Southwick,  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Ripening  was  hastened 
slightly  by  all  mixtures  used  in  the 
experiment.  While  the  combination 
of  NAA  and  2,4,5-TA  looks  promis¬ 
ing,  Prof.  Southwick  adds  that  more 
experience  with  it  is  needed  to  be 
sure  of  its  reliability. 


On  collective  farms,  almost  half  of  the  labor  is  supplied  by  women.  These 
wear  soft  shoes  and  go  barefoot  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


1.  “DEXTA,.”  Ford’s  new  tractor 
with  a  midget  appetite  for  low-cost 
diesel  fuel  and  a  compact  size,  is  a 
three-cylinder,  two-plow  tractor  de¬ 
signed  particularly  for  small  acre¬ 
ages.  A  six  forward-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  with  two  reverse  gear  ratios 
gives  the  Dexta  ground  speeds  rang¬ 
ing  from  under  one  to  over  16  mph. 
Offered  with  a  single-stage  clutch  and 
power  take-off  as  standard  equipment 
or  with  an  optional  two-stage  clutch 
for  “live”  power  take-off.  TRACTOR 
&  IMPLEMENT  DIV.,  FORD  MO¬ 
TOR  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM,  MICH. 


2.  Harvesting  operations  are  cut  in 
half  with  INTERNATIONAL  HAR¬ 
VESTER’S  new  four-row  corn  head, 
available  on  a  pre-production  basis 
for  use  on  its  McCormick  No.  151 
combine.  This  new  corn  head  adapts 
a  combine  for  picking  and  shelling  of 
corn.  It  snaps  four  rows  of  corn  at  one 
time  carrying  ears  to  threshing  cyl¬ 
inder  of  combine  where  the  kernels 
are  shelled  from  cobs.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  180  NO. 
MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


3.  A  new  medicated  mineral 
block  — “MINI  BLOCK”  — has  been 
placed  on  the  market  for  livestock 
farmers  by  the  William  Brod  Co.  The 
“Mini  Block”  formula  can  help  pro¬ 
tect  livestock  from  costly  mineral 
deficiencies  by  supplying  minerals  nec¬ 
essary  for  better  growth  and  health 
of  livestock;  guaranteed  phosphorous 
content  of  5%,  iodine  content  of 
.0625%.  WILLIAM  BROD  CO., 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 


4.  Badger  Northland  has  a  new 
line  of’ POULTRY  HOUSE  CLEAN¬ 
ERS.  The  cleaner  will  handle  cleaning 
problems  in  all  existing  types  and 
size  houses.  Economy  models  are 
available  for  large  and  small  oper¬ 
ators.  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC., 
KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


5.  M&W  SUPER-SNOOT  Radi¬ 
ator  Protector,  developed  for  tractors 
with  mounted  corn  pickers,  ends 
radiator  clogging,  overheating,  and 
subsequent  engine  damage  caused  by 
leaves,  husks,  silk  and  other  corn  pick¬ 
ing  trash.  Less  than  15  minutes  is  re¬ 
quired  to  install  the  Super-Snoot. 
M&W  GEAR  CO.,  INC.,  118  GREEN 
ST.,  ANCHOR,  ILL. 


6.  NEW  IDEA’S  new  wagon  has 
a  four-ton  capacity.  Its  wide  70-inch 
tread  gives  maximum  stability  with 
capacity  loads  over  the  roughest  ter¬ 
rain.  Double  reaches  are  telescoping 
“C”  section  channels  which  give 
flexibility  without  reducing  chassis 
strength.  New  Idea  now  offers  wagons 
with  three,  four  and  six  ton  capacities. 
NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  COLDWATER,  OHIO. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION... 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  ^ 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Discoloration  and  dockage  are  almost 
eliminated.  Beans  dry  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  safe  from  wind.  You  get  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  marketable  beans. 


SAVE  TIME 


With  the  Innes  Bean  Windrower,  you  can 
windrow  as  you  pull,  in  a  single  operation 
that  cuts  field  time  right  in  half.  You  save 
time,  too,  because  Innes  works  right  on 
through  the  heaviest  weeds.  It  doesn't  let 
stones  "throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
works,"  either.  And  innes  windrows  don't 
bunch  or  wrap,  so  they  go  through  your 
combine  faster. 


SAVE  BEANS 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBINE 


.  . 

The  (ones  Bean  Windrower  separates  \ 
stones  as  it  makes  the  windrow,  so  you 
don'L  get  them  in  your  combine  when  : 
you  pick  the  windrow  up.  Its  smooth  un¬ 
tangled  windrows  are  extra  easy  on  your 
combine. 


SAVE  LABOR 


All  hand  labor  is  eliminated  —  there's  no 
need  to  fork  beans.  Yet  the  Innes  Bean 
Windrower.  owners  report,  will  make  a 
cleaner,  better,  stone-free  windrow  than 
those  made  by  hand.  Every  step  in  wind¬ 
rowing  is  smoothed  out,  simplified,  made 
^quicker  and  easier. 

row  pullers 

?  it  ■ 


THE  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  INNES  COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 

For  free,  fully  illustrated  literature  telling  all  about  the  Innes  ^ 
Bean  Windrower,  write  Innes  Company,  or  LOEGLER  &  LADD,  y 
98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK. 


LIKE  HAVING 
EXTRA  HANDS 
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Harvest  time  and  chore  time,  save  time  and  effort 
with  a  rugged,  portable  Belt  farm  elevator. 
Ideal  for  cribbing  corn,  storing  small 
grains,  handling  bulk  feed,  loading 
X  trucks,  feeding  hammer  mills 

and  shellers. 


the  new  UTILITY 

All  bolted,  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Economical.  16  ft. 
.  unit  (less  power),  $108.90 
k  plus  transportation 
costs.  Adjustable 
yik  dolly  available. 


HARVEST  HANDLER 

The  original  lightweight 
farm  elevator.  Made  of 
durable,  rustproof  aluminum. 
Easily  positioned  by  one 
man.  Every  deluxe  feature. 


see  your  deafer  or  write  to 


pRUDeJJ 


CLEAR  SPAN 

FRAMED  BUILDINGS 


IDEAL  FOR  FARM  SHELTER 

and  COST  LESS  than  you  expect  to  pay! 


Pruden  Products  Company 

102  Water  Street,  Evansville,  Wisconsin 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STAT  e: 

Pruden  Clear  Span  Steel  Framed 
Buildings  are  the  economical  answer 
to  many  building  needs.  They  are 
equally  adaptable  for  warehouses, 
store  buildings,  4-H  fair  shelter, 
school  bus  garages,  etc. —for  they 
cost  less  than  you  expect  to  pay. 
Pruden  framing  gives  you  more 
strength  with  less  steel  at  less  cost 
—expert  engineering  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Available  30  to  60  feet  wide 
—any  length.  Write  us  before  you 
decide. 
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If  you  Own,  Manage ,  Rent  or  Operate  a  farm 
or  if  you  are  an  Ag  Student  or  Teacher  or 
County  Agent  or  do  business  with  Farmers 


you  am  quflPijjiJ  (jOft, — 


1  A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

2  A  COPY  OF  THE  1959-60 

Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 

WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  72  ISSUES  OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


All  Yours  for  Only 


r 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
with  The  Rural  New  Yorker 


Ki 


To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  modern 
farm  management,  we’ve  enlarged  our  editorial  staff.  With  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  you  can  beat  the  challenge  of  rising  costs!  You 
can  make  more  money  with  valuable  information  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  dairy  management  methods,  scientific  soil  treatment, 
efficient  poultry  practices,  effective  spray  programs,  economies  in 
farm  and  home  repairs. 


At  Poultrymen's  Get-Together 


"We  can  compete!''  ...  marketing  order ... 
bullish  on  broilers ...  warning  on  started  pullets 


THE  theme  of  Poultrymen’s 
Get-together  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  last  month  was  “We  Can. 
Compete.”  Greatest  interest  was  in 
the  session  devoted  to  the  future  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  New  York. 
The  number  of  flocks  and  the  total 
size  of  them  in  the  State  have  grad¬ 
ually  declined  over  the  past  several 
years.  One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  is  believed  to  be  the  avail¬ 
ability  within  the  State  of  alterna¬ 
tive  opportunities  in  industry  or 
other  types  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bruckner,  head  of  the 
poultry  department  at  Cornell,  em¬ 
phasized  that  poultrymen  cannot 
compete  with  other  areas  or  even 
within  the  Northeast  on  antiquated 
operating  procedures. 

For  the  past  several  years  the 
Northeast  has  enjoyed  these  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  areas:  higher  rates 
of  production,  larger  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  units  and  nearness  to  market. 
Dr.  Bruckner  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  in  recent  yeai’s  this  situ¬ 


ation  has  changed;  other  areas  have 
caught  up  with  us  in  the  North¬ 
east  and  some  have  gone  ahead. 
Among  his  recommendations  for 
staying  competitive  wei’e:  (1)  re¬ 
place  some  of  our  obsolete  plants; 
(2)  mechanize  when  economically 
sound;  and  (3)  take  a  critical  look 
at  some  of  our  management  prac¬ 
tices. 

Poultry-Egg  Marketing  Orders 

One  of  the  suggestions  offered  in 
recent  months  for  raising  egg  prices 
has  been  the  use  of  marketing  or¬ 
ders  or  agreements.  R.  C.  Larkin  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  explained  to  the  group 
that  the  Marketing  Order  Act  of 
1937  does  not  apply  to  either  poul¬ 
try  or  eggs.  Before  an  enabling 
act  can  be  approved  the  people  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  or  poultry  meat  will 
have  to  vote  such  an  order  on  them¬ 
selves. 

Larkin  emphasized  that  market¬ 
ing  orders  do  not  provide  for  sales 


Delmarva  Presents 
Great  Chicken  Festival 


SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

with  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

You’ll  be  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  low,  low  prices  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  brand  name  products  pictured  in  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  You’ll  save  more  money  on  hundreds  of 
items  for  family  and  home! 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  purchase  many  things  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  discount  houses  in  the  large  cities!  Get  the  1959-60 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

MAIL  COUPON  WITH  $1  BILL  or  CHECK  for 

1 —  72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

2 —  A  year’s  membership  in  the  RFD  Plan, 

3 —  Your  copy  of  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 


WRITE  Here  tor  SUBSCRIPTION  and  CATALOG 


□  NEW?  □  $  1  .00  for  3  years 

□  RENEWAL  Q  $2.00  for  7  years 

NAME _ 

R.F.D _ BOX _ ST. _ 

P.O _ STATE _ 

QUALIFY  HERE - 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  edited  especially  for  farm  families.  To  receive  it,  please 
CHECK  the  box  which  applies  EITHER  to  yourself  or  to  another  member  of  your 
household. 

□  YES,  we  own,  rent,  manage,  live  or  work  on - acres  of  farmland. 

□  YES,  we  plan  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  engage  in  farming. 

□  YES,  we  deal  with  farmers  in  our  business,  trade  or  profession. 

Please  specify  how: - - - - - 

I  ■■■■■  m  mm  mm  m  m  m  tm  tm  nm  <m  mm  m  I 


The  chicken  was  indeed  queen 
of  events  around  Dover,  Del.,  the 
last  week  of  June.  Some  60,000 
people  attended  the  12th  annual 
Delmarva  Chicken  Festival  devoted 
to  her  acclaim  and  advance. 

The  chicken  barbecue  was  again 
a  popular  feature,  and  there  was 
a  parade  of  floats  plus  fireworks, 
and  a  salute  to  the  50th  State,  Ha¬ 
waii.  Nina  Lou  Ringler,  16,  Selby- 
ville,  Del.,  was  crowned  Miss  Del¬ 
marva  XII  and  reigned  over  the 
entire  program.  Donna  Hope,  4, 
Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  was  chosen 
Little  Miss  Delmarva.  There  was 
also  an  art  exhibit;  Frank  Donne, 


of  Wilmington,  was  awarded  first 
prize.  William  R.  Murray,  of  Ocean 
View,  Del.,  was  chosen  for  the  Del¬ 
marva  distinguished  citizen  award. 

But  the  main  event  was  again 
the  cooking  contest.  And  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don  L.  Kinley,  the  wife  of  an  Army 
officer  stationed  at  Governor’s  Is¬ 
land,  won  it. 

A  12-year-old  boy,  Charles  W. 
Jones,  Jr.,  Georgetown,  Del.,  won 
the  national  junior  chicken  cham¬ 
pionship,  and  Harold  Weisberg, 
Hyattstown,  Md.,  took  the  barbecue 
cooking  contest.  Marker’s  Hatchery 
won  a  parade  float  contest. 

Robert  J.  Bennett 


Lloyd  Geil,  general  manager  of  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  presented  the 
PENB  silver  bowl  to  Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Kinley,  Governor’s  Island,  N.Y.,  for  win¬ 
ning  the  national  chicken  cooking  championship  at  the  recent  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival,  Dover,  Del. 
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At  New  York's 
Poultrymen'sGet-Together 


or  promotion  work.  Neither  do  they 
control  production;  but  they  do  con¬ 
trol  the  amount  marketed.  Normally 
a  marketing  order  applies  to  an 
area  rather  than  the  entire  country. 

A  Switch  in  Broiler  Views 

Members  of  the  panel  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  broiler  industry  in  New 
York  State  expressed  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  views,  the  latter  from 
two  panel  members  associated  with 
industry.  William  Johnson,  a  feed 
company  representative  from  Nar- 
rowsburg,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  his 
company  has  gone  out  of  integra¬ 
tion  because  they  could  not  see 
where  they  were  rendering  a  serv¬ 
ice.  David  Chuckrow,  a  processor 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  did  not  foresee 
any  great  expansion  of  broiler  rais¬ 
ing  in  New  York. 

Herman  Cantor,  a  producer  from 
Woodridge,  N.  Y.,  was  optimistic. 
Likewise,  David  Ross  of  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  who  grows  three  broods  a 
year  with  about  30,000  in  each  brood. 
Under  an  independent  program,  he 
has  been  able  to  compete  because 
he  sells  to  many  small  buyers.  In 
this  way,  he  is  able  to  obtain  a 
higher  price  per  pound  than  he  can 
get  from  selling  to  a  single  large 
processor. 

Management  Changes  Discussed 

D.  R.  Marble,  of  the  Cornell  staff, 
stated  that  in  times  of  low  egg  prices 
some  commercial  poultrymen  can¬ 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  having 
someone  else  grow  their  pullets  for 
them.  When  pullets  are  purchased 
at  16  weeks  of  age,  he  said,  the 
grower  has  put  only  a  little  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  feed  into 
the  birds;  the  purchaser  must  sup¬ 
ply  the  balance.  Also,  this  type  of 
program  ties  up  laying  house  fa¬ 
cilities  for  six  to  eight  weeks  with¬ 
out  any  income  from  the  pens. 

Professor  Charles  Ostrander  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Stimulight  method  of 
illumination  for  pullets  and  layers. 
Work  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  agrees  closely  with  Cor¬ 
nell’s,  he  said,  showing  that  Stim¬ 
ulight  may  not  offer  as  much  hope 
for  increased  production  as  early 
work  in  Alabama  indicated. 

Needs  of  Poultry  Houses 

Professor  H.  R.  Davis  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  engineering  department 
said  that  each  new  or  old  poultry 
house  should  provide  for  adequate 
insulation,  good  ventilation,  proper 
egg  storage,  and  adequate  feed  stor¬ 
age,  preferably  in  bulk.  He  added 
that  many  also  want  mechanical 
feeders,  slat  or  wire  floors,  egg- 
gathering  belts  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices.  Many  old  type 
houses  are  difficult  to  remodel  for 
labor  saving,  he  said. 

The  1959  Poultry  Queen  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  her  4-H  Club  work, 

Two  awards  made  recently  by  the 
N.  Y.  Poultry  Improvement  Board 
and  Beacon  Milling  Co.  of  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  best  essays  on  “What 
Has  the  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan  and  the  National  Turkey 
Improvement  Plan  Done  for  Poul¬ 
trymen?”  went,  in  the  4-H  Club 
class,  to  Darlene  Rowe  of  Skaneatles, 
and,  in  the  FFA  class,  to  Charles 
VanDusen  of  Waverly. 


poultry  knowledge,  and  poise  was 
Mary  Ellen  Stanton  of  Scipio  Cen¬ 
ter.  She  was  a  member  of  the  4-H 
poultry  judging  team  which  cap¬ 
tured  first  place  at  NEPPCO  last 
Fall  and  was  President  of  her  sen¬ 
ior  class;  she  plans  to  enter  Platts - 
burg  State  Teachers  College.  The 
other  six  contestants  were  Judy  Sine 
of  Ithaca,  Carol  Ginn  of  Parish,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Turner  of  Hurleyville,  Nancy 
Stone  of  McGraw,  Barbara  Nash 
of  Oneida,  and  Sandra  Johnson  of 
Marathon. 

Each  year  the  New  York  Poultry 
Council  names  a  “Poultryman  of  the 
Year”  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  service.  This  year  two  men  were 
named,  both  from  Ithaca:  Monroe 
Babcock  and  Robert  Marshall,  both 
operators  of  large  hatcheries. 

D.  R.  Marble 


This  year  the  award,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Council,  has 
gone  to  Robert  Marshall,  left,  and  Monroe  Babcock,  right,  both  of  Ithaca. 
In  the  center  is  John  C.  Huttar  who  made  the  presentations  at  the  annual 
Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  at  Cornell. 


Says  Edward  J.  Bowser  of  Lit itz,  Pa 


“$2,000  extra  income  yearly  from  my  4,000  layers" 


“When  we  started  feeding  aureo- 
MYCIN®  to  our  4,000  layers  18  months 
ago,  I  noticed  within  a  week  that  we 
were  getting  more  eggs.  The  eggs 
were  larger  and  had  a  better  shell 
texture. 

“Hatchability  of  the  eggs,  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  breeder  stock,  has  been 
stepped  up  by  7%  and  the  regular 
laying  hens  have  been  producing 
95.2%  AA  quality  eggs. 

“We  average  270  dozen  eggs  a  day 


and  have  cut  feed  costs  by  lVz$  per 
dozen  eggs  by  using  aureomycin. 

“I  estimate  that,  with  aureo¬ 
mycin  in  the  feed,  we  must  be  get¬ 
ting  an  extra  50  cents  per  hen  per 
year  in  increased  egg  sales  because 
of  higher  quality  and  production. 
That  gives  me  an  added  income  of 
about  $2,000  a  year.” 

Get  the  advantages  Mr.  Bowser 
has  gotten!  Ask  your  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  or  feed  dealer  for  layer  and 


breeder  feeds  containing  aureo¬ 
mycin.  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Division,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS* 


©aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company's 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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HARVEST  TIME 

is  ALL  the  time.  .  . 

when  you  invest  in  insured 
savings  assns.  paying 


B.  C.  MORTON  &  CO. 


*  131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 

#  OFFICES  ALSO  IN  New  York,  Buffalo, 

1  Syracuse  &  Pittsburgh 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


I 

1  CITY 


STATE 


I. 


OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

_ RNY-4 - — - 


FILTER 
SOFTEN 


REMOVE  IRON 


' Three  water  problems  can 
now  be  solved  simultaneously 
with  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  unit.  Four  sizes,  eight 
capacities.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  completely  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  about  the 


3T  UNIT 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per-~ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
Qrun  kin  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OU1U  nil  lYlUnLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  newplate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  T-698 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


ABTHHITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled.  Illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

ixpositien  Press  /  386  4»h  Av**  n.y.  16 
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Ready  for  School  Time 


8280  and  8281.  Sailor  pair  for  big  and  little  girls. 
8280  in  sizes  12  to  20.  Bust  32  to  40.  Size  14,  34  bust, 
5V2  yards  of  35-inch;  1  yard  contrast.  8281  is  in  sizes 
3  to  8  yrs.  Size  4,  sh.  si,  214  yards  of  35-inch;  y2  yard 
contrast.  25^;  each. 


8328.  Slimming  collared 
style  with  double  breasted 
effect.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Bust 
31  to  40.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
3V2  yards  of  35-inch;  % 
yard  contrast:  25*/- 


8348.  Use  a  bright  plaid  for  this 
exciting  three  piece  outfit.  Sizes  6 
to  14  years.  Size  6,  jerkin,  114  yards 
of  35-inch;  skirt,  1%  yards;  blouse, 
1%  yards.  25<^ 


8348 

6-14  yrs. 

8260.  Ideal  campus  fare — 
stunning  two  part  costume 
that’s  sew-easy.  Sizes  9  to  18. 
Bust  30  y2  to  38.  Size  11,  3iy2 
bust,  top,  2y4  yards  of  35-inch: 
skirt,  1%  yards.  25  C 


3-8  yrs. 


8245.  An  adorable  tailored 
dress  for  a  school  belle  of  3 
to  8  yrs.  Sizes  3  to  8  years. 
Size  4,  short  sleeve,  2x/8  yards 
of  35-inch;  %  yard  contrast.  25 </• 


8185.  Good  suit  or  skirt 
companions!  Blouse  trio  in 
lively  fabrics.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Bust  32  to  40.  Size  14,  34 
bust,  top,  2y2  yards  of  35- 
inch;  center,  2%  yds.  and  % 
yd.  contrast;  lower,  1%  yards. 
25  4 

8351.  Try  a  slimming  stripe 
for  this  new  shirtwaister  in 
sizes  for  the  matron.  Sizes 
36  to  52.  Bust  38  to  54.  Size 
38,  40  bust,  short  sleeve,  5y4 
yds.  35-inch.  25$ 

Fall  and  Winter  1959  pat¬ 
tern  catalog.  35$ 


8260 

9-18 


8337.  As  welcome  as  a 
compliment!  Side  button¬ 
ing  beauty  with  handsome 
collar.  Size  12y2  to  24y2. 
Bust  33  to  45.  Size  14y2,  35 
bust,  4y>  yards  of  35-inch; 
V2.  yard  contrast.  25$ 


8344.  Classics  are  tops 
in  every  well  mannered 
wardrobe.  This  one  fea¬ 
tures  bold  contrast.  Sizes 
34  to  48.  Bust  36  to  50.  Size 
36,  38  bust,  4%  yards  of 
35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast.  25< 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  1st  class  mailing. 
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The  Blueberry:  Low— Bush  or  High 


Blueberry  time  varies  with  the 
native  haunts  of  this  sweet  fruit; 
cultivation  today  has  extended  the 
season  in  the  market.  But  here  in 
New  England  I’ve  picked  many 
kinds:  cultivated  blueberries  that 
look  and  taste  fine,  as  well  as  the 
tiny  sweet  ones  from  bushes  no 
higher  than  a  ground  cover,  like 
the  checkerberries  there  also. 

I’ve  picked  high-bush  berries 
while,  nearby,  the  cranberry  rail¬ 
road  wound  its  way  through  the 
Massachusetts  bogs.  And  down  in 
Rhode  Island,  off  the  old  pike  where 
the  stagecoach  used  to  run  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  I’ve  picked  blueberries  on 
the  edge  of  a  dense  primeval  swamp 
where,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  lady’s 
slippers  bloomed  as  thick  as  daisies 
in  a  meadow.  These  bushes  are  tall 
as  apple  trees. 

Of  each  day’s  picking  we  usually 
can  half  for  winter  use.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  like  mine  in  a  saucer 
with  sugar  and  cream.  Men  prefer 
them  in  pies.  But  everybody,  male 


or  female,  would  like  our  Blueberry 
Cake  for  dessert. 

Blueberry  Cake 

Use  %  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
two  eggs,  IY2  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  Ys  cup  milk, 
14  teaspoon  salt,  IY2  cups  fresh  blue¬ 
berries,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  blend  well. 
Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  them  alternately  with  the 
milk  to  the  first  mixture.  Fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites,  then 
the  vanilla.  Lastly,  fold  in  the  blue¬ 
berries  which  previously  have  been 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  above 
sugar  and  flour. 

Bake  in  a  square,  not-too-deep 
pan  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Cut  into  serving  pieces  sprin¬ 
kled  with  powdered  sugar  and  eaten 
in  the  hand.  Or  better,  if  you  have 
lots  of  berries,  serve  the  cake  with 
a  sauce  of  hot,  stewed  blueberries 
poured  over.  Ruth  Tirrell 


What's  Afoot  Now? 

Mother  is  busy  all  the  day,  canning,  sewing,  fixing  flowers; 

Sis  learns  to  bake  that  cherry  pie  and  makes  the  most  of  remaining  hours; 
Brother  works  full-time  and  a  half,  grooming  his  very  own  4-H  calf; 
Father  labels  the  best  of  the  corn  and  hay  and  wheat  for  tomorrow  mom  .  . . 
Why  all  this  rush  of  activity?  It’s  August — county  fair  time — you  see! 

—Pauline  Best  Seaton 


Simple  Corn  Pudding 

Some  Corn  Puddings  are  made 
from  complicated  recipes.  The  one 
we  use,  and  which  everyone  seems 
to  enjoy,  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple  to  put  together  as  well  as  good 
to  eat.  As  you  know,  this  is  not 
a  dessert,  but  a  casserole  treatment 
of  corn  as  the  vegetable  dish  for 
dinner,  or  a  good  supper  dish.  It  is 
on  the  custard  side,  as  far  as  con¬ 
sistency  is  concerned. 

Use  two  cups  of  fresh  corn  cut 
from  the  cob;  %  cup  of  milk;  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar;  three  eggs.  If 
you  prefer  to  use  canned  (creamy 
style)  corn,  use  V2  cup  of  milk. 

Blend  all  ingredients  well,  in  order 
given.  It  is  not  necessary  to  beat 
the  eggs  before  blending. 

Put  the  mixture  into  a  casserole 
in  a  300  degree  F.  oven  (moderate 
oven).  It  should  not  boil  while  in 
the  oven;  turn  the  heat  down  if 
necessary.  It  takes  about  one  hour 
for  baking. 

If  some  of  the  Corn  Pudding  is  left 
over,  add  an  egg,  some  milk,  and 
enough  prepared  pancake  flour  to 
get  the  proper  batter  for  corn  frit¬ 
ters,  and  proceed  as  usual  for  your 
corn  fritter  recipe. 

Constance  Budd 


By  July  the  wood  thrush  felt  safe 
enough  to  leave  the  woods  and  come 
to  the  lawn:  a  pleasure  for  all. 


Weeding  is  no  chore  when  thrushes, 
cardinals  and  mocking  birds  sing 
close  by,  the  only  sounds  in  the  cool 
hush  of  evening.  p.  s. 


Bright  Stamp-Ons 


5818.  Colorful  cardinals  trim  a  set  of  days- 
of-the-week  towels.  Just  iron  off  in  minutes! 
Names  are  easily  embroidered.  Color  transfer; 
hot  iron  transfer. 

No.  5818 — just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  Add  10<f  per  pattern  for  1st  class  mail¬ 
ing. 

Send  another  25 for  the  1959  edition  of  our 
NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM. 


Revolutionary 

ORTHO-VENl 

S fining- Step 

SHOES 

Open 

Tremendous  Market 


You  Cem 
Do  It  Too . 
Show  You  How! 


With  Spring-Step  YOU  PUT 
THE  SALES  CLINCHER  RIGHT  IN 
THE  PROSPECT’S  HANDS!!! 


Take  a  look  at  the  picture  above.  What  you  see  is  an  actual  photograph  of  a 
Spring-Step”  sale  being  made  and  it  took  just  one  minute  to  do.  The  amazing 
little  demonstrator  the  prospect  is  holding  is  sales  dynamite  .  .  it  lets  a  prospect 
prove  to  himself  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  “Spring-Step"  Shoes  and 
ordinary  shoes.  For  “Spring-Step”  is  a  cushion  shoe  different  than  all  others  .  .  truly, 
most  comfortable  on  earth.  And  your  demonstration  proves  it,  nails 
down  prospects,  makes  them  want  to  buy.  It’s  part  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  Ortho-Vent  selling  kit— the  largest  and  finest  the  indus¬ 
try  has  ever  seen!  Ortho-Vent  offers  this  new  kind  of  foot  comfort 
construction  in  over  200  styles  for  men,  women,  boys,  girls  and 
infants.  The  one  shoe  line  that  lets  you  serve  everyone  from  baby 
to  Pop  and  Mom!  Only  8  orders  a  day  can  make  you  up  to  $32.00 
a  day,  $180.00  a  week,  $600  a  month.  It’s  no  trick  at  all  to  make  big 
money  full  or  spare  time  with  America’s  largest  line!  Your  Magic 
1-Minute  demonstration  makes  selling  just  a  matter  of  showing! 
Profits  are  BIG — repeat  orders  sure  and  steady.  No  experience 
needed.  Everything  furnished.  Send  for  Free  “Portable  Shoe 
Store”  today. 


SHOES  FOR 
THE 
FAMILY 


SHOES 
GIVEN 
TO 

PRODUCERS  AS 
A  BONUS! 


ORTHO-VENT  SHOE  CO. 

2298A  Brand  Rd.,  Salem,  Va. 


YS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Alto  Adults — attractive  design, 
^  expensive  looking ...  made  in 
solid  sterling  silver.. .and  set 
with  a  sparkling  simulated 
red  "Ruby”  that  is  alluring. 
Ring  is  YOURS  for  selling  3 
,  Rosebud  Perfume  at  50^  per 
bottle  or  6  Rosebud  Salve  at  25^ 
Order  3  Perfume  OR  6  Salve, 
end  NO  money— we  trust  you. 
Also  have  lovely  Birthstone  Rings. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO. 
BOX  70  WOODSBORO,  MARYLAND 


Kn.irim'iM.m  demonstrate 

EMBROIDERING  WITH  PAINTS 


Be  a  Home  demonstrator.  Sell 
Stamped  Linens  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  painting  and  PERMA- 
GLO  Paints  in  Ball  Point  Tubes. 

Newest  rage!  Easy  to  learn  and 
fun  to  do.  Write  PERMA-GLO, 

20  West  19th  St.,  Dept.  146,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


Send  For 

free 

CATALOG 
*  PLAN 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink— often  setting  up 
a  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  cjuick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night's  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


TV 


REDUCE  4  INCHES  WITHOUT  DIET! 

TWIN  ZIPPER  "HIP-EZE"  GIRDLE 

SLIMS  YOU  2  SIZES! 


I 


Lightweight,  comfortable  new  “Hip-Eze” 
trims  4  inches  off  your  figure,  instantly  molds 
tummy,  hips,  thighs  in  a  smooth,  unbroken, 
graceful  “slender  silhouette”  look  —  without 
effort  or  diet  on  your  part!  World’s  easiest 
girdle  to  put  on! 

EXCLUSIVE  NEW  COMFORT  CONTROL 

Zip  top  down,  zip  bottom  up,  roll  up  and  slip 
on  like  hosiery.  Smooth  power  elastic  gives  as 
you  sit,  bend,  stride.  Never  “rides  up”.  Never 
feels  too  snug  even  after  a  big  meal;  patented 
Comfort  Control  adjusts  to  all  positions  from 
tight  to  loose,  in  seconds,  without  disrobing. 

Wears  longer,  holds  shape  because  you  never 
have  to  yank  it  on  or  off.  Washes  beautifully; 
drip-dries  fast.  White  only.  Measure  waist, 
hip,  tummy  with  "Hip-Eze”  off,  then  on.  See 
inches  vanish!  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

4"  No-Roll  Waist  Band  G-i-v-e-s 
As  You  Bend  —  Never  Pinches  98 

$8.98  VALUE-NOW  ONLY  O  PPd. 

in  8  SIZES-ORDER  BY  PRESENT  WAIST  SIZE: 

24-2S,  27-28,  29-30,  31-32,  33-34,  35-36,  37-38,  39-40. 

sparcaG/frsco  -1,  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


JUST  SLIDE  IT  ON  <0 

Don’t  TUG!  Don’t  PULL! 

Don’t  STRAIN!  Don’t  TWIST! 
Don’t  STRUGGLE! 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

U 


—  —  —  —  TO  REDUCE  4  INCHES  WITHOUT  DIET,  SEND  TODAY - 

Spencer  Gifts, CQ-f  Spencer  Bldg.,-"' 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Name . 

Please  send  my  Twin  Zipper  "Hip-Eae" 

Birdie  at  once.  My  present  waist  sire  is:,...  . . . . . . . 

□  I  enclose  $6.98.  You  pay  postage.  City  ...  , 

O  I  enclose  $t.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance  ,  . . 

^  Plus  postal  charges.  Zone... . State . . . 

I  must  be  delighted  with  my  "Hip-Eae’”  or  I  may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 

— "Copyright  1959  Spencer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.mmmmmmmmsmmt 
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SUBSCRIBERS' 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

August  15  closes  July  29 
September  5  closes  August  19 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager,  commercial  egg 
farm,  good  pay,  incentive,  share  possible, 
send  qualifications.  Box  2212  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED,  Herdsman  with  proven  back¬ 
ground,  must  have  good  references.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  pasteurizing  essential.  Salary  $450.00 
per  month  plus  percentage  of  profit.  Box 
2300  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Middleaged  married  man  for 
general  maintenance  on  private  estate  in 
Westchester  N.Y.S.  House  included.  Box  2301 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  generally  handy  with  tools. 
Capable  taking  care  of  grounds  of  small 
rivate  country  dayschool,  Westchester.  Must 
e  a  good  driver  with  license.  Sober,  reliable, 
mature  man,  unattached,  looking  for  per¬ 
manent  job.  Good  place  to  live  and  work. 
Good  food.  Salary.  Write  Box  2309  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Call  LY  2-7080.  _ _ __ 

HOUSEMAN,  drive,  cook  all  around.  Recent 
reference.  Write  or  phone  DA  2-0809.  Two 
adults.  Mrs.  M.  Zeisler,  Box  205,  Stamford, 
Conn. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  on  dairy  farm,  write 
giving  qualifications  and  phone  number  or 
call  Callicoon  3W2  N.Y.  Leo  Tamaccio. _ 

REFINED  woman  to  run  small  exclusive  dog 
and  cat  boarding  kennel.  No  drinking  or 
smoking.  Charming  home  plus  salary.  Perma¬ 
nent  contract  to  right  party.  Write  stating  age, 
experience,  former  employer.  Scotseal  Ken- 
nels,  Woodstock,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED :  Machine  milker  and  general  farm 
work.  Driver’s  license  a  must.  Married, 
usual  farm  privileges.  References.  I.  Katz, 
Holtsville,  Long  Island.  Phone  Grover  5-3969. 
SECRETARY  for  small  office.  Children’s 
Home,  varied  work,  pleasant,  good  pay, 
full  maintenance.  For  complete  information 
write:  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester 
Street,  Kingston,  N.Y. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  caretaker  gardener 
covering  ground  maintenance,  small  veg¬ 
etable  garden  and  small  flower  garden  for 
suburban  place  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Good 
living  quarters  for  family.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Box  2314  Rural  New  Yorker, 
giving  age  and  experience. _ 

WANTED :  Reliable  boy  of  good  habits  want¬ 
ing  good  permanent  home  on  small  Mary¬ 
land  poultry  farm.  Box  2316  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

TEACHERS,  resident.  Elementary  grades. 

Special  children.  Also  principal;  music; 
speech;  public  relations-contact  person;  sec¬ 
retary.  Or  couples.  School,  city  country 
branch.  22  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  BU  4-7400.  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  qualified  herdsman  and 
son  for  a  progressive  Breeders  Herd.  Good 
wages  and  house  plus  utilities.  Will  assist  with 
moving.  Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Box  2319  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  couple,  not  over  55,  the  woman 
to  serve  as  housekeeper  and  cook  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  adults,  the  man  to  help  at  our 
Garden  Shop.  A  knowledge  of  shrubbery 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Pleasant  living  con¬ 
ditions  with  good  wages.  The  couple  would 
be  treated  as  members  of  the  family  rather 
than  as  servants.  If  interested,  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  and  we  will  try  to  arrange 
an  interview.  Alan  Parsell,  Westport,  Con¬ 
necticut _ _ _ _ _ 

OLDER  partly  disabled  dairy  farmer  wants 
clean,  cheerful  happily  married  man  to  run 
same.  Must  stand  thorough  investigation. 
House  all  privileges  and  salary  according  to 
experience.  36  milking,  parlor  and  loose-pen 
system.  Bonus  possible.  Dondeo  Farm,  Route 
4,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

BOY,  15Y2,  Catholic,  Farm  work.  Good  food 
essential.  Box  2302  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DRAFTSMAN:  Experienced  on  Tax  maps, 
maintenance  and  draft  new  ones.  Title 
searches.  Box  2303  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  for  adult.  Give  de¬ 
scription  and  children.  Box  1820  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  age  49.  Wife  and  daughter; 

Experienced  machinery  operator,  main¬ 
tenance,  chickens,  cattle,  crops.  30  years  ex¬ 
perience —  midwest.  Robert  Starkey,  295 
Bridgeport  Ave.,  Shelton,  Conn. _ 

QUIET  refined  lady  alone  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  for  widower  alone  of  middle- 
age.  Box  2311  Rural  New  Yorker. 

2 _ SALESMEN  WANTED 

WE’RE  looking  for  folks  with  high  business 
standards,  willing  to  work  hard  and  render 
exceptional  service  to  the  public.  Liberal 
advertising,  coaching,  supplies,  other  sales 
helps  to  those  qualifying.  Strictly  commission. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Write  for 
Test  questions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264RNY, 
Manchester,  N.H. 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 
Akron,  Ohio. _ 

RUN  a  spare  time  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  170, 
Ferndale,  Michigan. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.  COrtland  7-7865. _ 

FARMS  FOB  SALE 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house, 
Ka rakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

GENESEE  COUNTRY  farms  and  village  prop¬ 
erty.  Picturesque  countryside,  fertile  fields, 
pleasant  villages.  Write  E.  C.  Moudy,  Realtor 
care  E.  C.  New,  Perry,  N.  Y. _ 

SUNNY  ACRES  truck  farm  land.  One  acre  or 
larger.  Big  markets.  Terms.  Edward  R. 
Wagner,  Sunny  Acres,  Youngstown,  Florida. 
DIRECT  from  owner  80  acre  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  situated  macadam  road,  all  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  condition.  Cowbarn,  hen¬ 
house,  toolshed,  garage,  8  room  house  with 
bath,  never  failing  water,  land  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  school  bus  and  mail  route  by  the 
door.  Mrs.  Mary  Knapp,  Fly  Creek,  New  York. 

7  ROOM  house,  barn,  50  acres,  on  hard  top 
road.  Mt.  view,  hunting  and  fishing.  $3500. 
Albert  McMurray  Realty,  R.  2.  Woodsville, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

GREENVILLE,  Greene  County,  84  acres, 
beautiful  14  room  house,  all  improvements, 
oil  heat,  garage,  barn,  shop,  etc.  Asking  $18,- 
000.  Box  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MONMOUTH  County,  New  Jersey,  small 
house,  reasonable.  Starbuck,  Sparkill,  New 
York. _ ___ 

560  ACRE  Estate  10  room  house,  impvt,  pond, 
springs,  many  other  bldgs.  %  mile  live 
trout  stream  thru  beautiful  meadows  &  wood¬ 
lands  on  both  banks  of  stream.  40  mile  view 
of  mountains  and  Hudson  River.  Ideal  for 
Gentleman’s  estate  development  purposes, 
Campsite  etc.  Price  $100,000 — Good  terms. 
Anthony  Kallop,  RT.  9  Rhineback,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
TRinity  6-4798. _ 

UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 
list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE.  Beautiful  Colonial  styled  guest 
house  in  perfect  condition.  Located  on 
Route  4  the  historic  route  north  and  gate¬ 
way  to  Vermont.  Half  way  from  New  York 
City  to  the  Canadian  Border.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
The  Green  Mountains.  Convenient  to  Hudson 
Falls  and  Glens  Falls.  Year  round  traffic. 
Write  for  further  information.  Box  2304 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

200  ACRES  remodeled  10  room  house.  Re¬ 
modeled  54  stanchion  barn — bulk  tank. 
Good  milk  market,  stock  and  equipment. 
Farm  located  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Box  2305  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DELAWARE,  Sussex  County  Route  13  High¬ 
way  2  miles  north  of  Bridgeville.  For  Sale: 
Ranch  Home,  3  acres  land,  7  rooms  &  bath, 
double  garage,  breezeway,  basement  recre¬ 
ation  room,  beautiful  knotty  pine  fire  place. 
Wall  to  wall  carpet.  Draw  drapes,  4  picture 
windows,  beautiful  lawn,  shrubbery,  Screen 
Garden  House,  tool  shop,  excellent  condition. 
Price  $30,000.  Box  2306  Rural  New  Yorker. 
30  ACRES  Maryland  farm  land.  Exchange  for 

New  Jersey  property.  Box  2307  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSE  about  an  acre  land.  Excellent  loca¬ 
tion  near  Lake  Keuka.  Very  low  price. 
Walter  G.  McAllister,  RD  5,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

175  ACRES  modern  buildings  and  equipment. 

60  head  milk  check  $1900  month.  $45,000. 
George  Collester,  Springfield  9,  Mass. _ 

70  ACRES,  2  streams,  timber,  hunting.  $3500. 
Write  Andrus,  Pawlet,  Vermont. _ 

COUNTRY  Home.  8  rooms  most  conveniences. 

Near  summer  resort.  Large  work  shop.  Sac¬ 
rifice  price.  Seymour  Hall,  Sharon  Springs, 
New  York. _ _ 

ATTENTION  Auctioneers.  Auction  barn  with 
heated  sales  pavilion.  Plenty  of  parking 
space  on  main  highway  in  southeastern  N.Y. 
State.  Price  $9000.00.  C.  W.  King,  Ver  Plank 
Rd.,  Clay,  New  York. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  Twelve  acres  land.  Two  cabins. 

Two  streams.  Water.  Near  Park.  In  village. 
Five  miles  from  Goshen.  John  Sprague,  Box 
581,  Florida,  New  York. _ _ 

CATTLE  Dealer  Farm:  53  acres  close  to  city 
in  Middletown,  New  York.  Buildings  in¬ 
clude  9  room  house  in  good  condition,  all 
modern  improvements;  large  bam  for  70 
cows,  with  all  modern  equipment  including 
bam  cleaner,  and  a  4  room  tenant  house  at¬ 
tached.  Also  3  car  garage  and  toolshed.  Oper¬ 
ated  successfully  for  cattle  dealings  for  past 
twenty  years.  $55,000.  Ready  to  negotiate  any 
fair  offer  to  settle  estate.  Wilmot  Decker, 
103  North  St.,  Middletown,  New  York. _ 

140  ACRE  dairy  or  beef  cattle  farm  excellent 
house  all  improvements,  good  barn,  5  miles 
to  Colgate  University,  Price  $14,000.  Terms. 
F.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville,  New  York.  Phone 
OWen  1-2161. _ 

66  ACRE  farm  will  provide  for  11  heads  stock; 

six  room  modern  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
i/4  mile  outside  Masonville  on  Route  8;  Six 
miles  to  Sidney  or  Bainbridge;  price  $8,500; 
See  Russell  Neale,  administrator.  Rock  Royal, 
New  York  or  telephone  Cannonsville  7-3742. 


VIRGINIA  Dairy  Farm  143  acres.  3  stall  par¬ 
lor,  300  gallon  tank,  pipeline  milkers.  27 
cows,  crops,  machinery,  8  room  home.  $45,000. 
170  ACRE  farm  on  paved  road.  Colonial  type 
home,  modern  facilities.  $35,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Va. _ 

FOR  Sale:  200  acres,  good  buildings,  28  cows. 

equipped  $22,000.  161  ACRES  good  build¬ 
ings,  60  head  cattle,  equipped  $45,000.  BARE 
farm  83  acres,  good  buildings,  $7,700.  FINE 
Service  Station,  route  20,  $12,000.  200  ACRES 
wood  land  in  the  Adirondacks — what  a  spot 
for  a  Hunting  Lodge  as  it  is  abundant  with 
deer.  $2,500.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vicker- 
son,  Salesman,  East  Springfield,  New  York. 

WHATTA  BUY  330  acre  stocked  equipped 
dairy  farm,  120  tractor  cultivated,  balance 
pasture  watered  by  4  spring  ponds,  2  brooks; 
Woods-timber.  2  dwellings  with  baths,  etc. 
2  basement  barns,  2  silos,  2  milk  houses,  other 
bldgs.  54  certified  registered  cows  and  heifers 
(39  milking),  2  tractors,  lots  farm  machinery 
and  dairy  equipment.  Located  near  County 
Seat,  on  school  bus,  milk  pickup  route.  Ill 
owner  unable  to  continue,  offers  all  for  only 
— $30,000.  Liberal  terms  possible.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone 
AN  5-3624  (Free  List  Others). _ 

146  ACRES,  barn  with  38  stanchions,  9  room 
house,  all  improvements,  $10,000.  80  ACRES, 
with  all  equipment,  24  milkers,  good  house, 
$25,000.  W.  W.  Bates,  Agency,  Sidney,  New 
York.  Phone  LOwell  3-6331. _ 

FARMS  and  Homes  for  Sale — Beautiful  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley.  W.  W.  Bates,  Agency, 
Sidney,  New  York.  Phone:  LOwell  3-6331. 

EVEN  if  you  are  only  thinking  “someday  I 
would  like  a  country  home”  we  would  like 
to  send  you  our  catalog.  Over  60  pages — de¬ 
scribes  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices,  western  New 
York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Inc.,  Box  264RNY, 
Manchester,  N.H. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Six  room  Colonial  House.  All 
modern  oil  heat,  bath.  49%  acres.  Two  wells. 
Some  timber.  Chickenhouse,  barn.  $7,500.00. 
Twelve  miles  to  Ithaca.  D.  S.  Campbell,  RD  2, 
Newfield,  New  York. _ 

MILLION  $  VIEW  @  5&10<f  price.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  Letchworth  State  Park  near  Castile, 
New  York,  and  overlooking  Genesee  Gorge. 
4  or  5  bedroom  home,  log  cabin  just  aching 
to  be  restored,  122  fertile  acres,  2  barns.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  beef  cattle.  Asking  only  $15,500. 
E.  C.  Moudy,  62  N.  Main  St.,  Perry,  N.Y. 
BE  7-5839. _ 

SPACIOUS  Country  Home,  4  bed  rooms,  fire¬ 
place,  100  acres,  pond,  view.  Ideal  retire¬ 
ment  home.  ALSO  farms  175-400  acres,  ex¬ 
cellent  village,  country  homes.  Beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley,  New  York  Thruway.  Triumpho, 
Canajoharie,  New  York.  Tel  4-1433. _ 

TWO  HUNDRED  Acres,  ten  room  house,  in¬ 
sulated  siding,  storm  windows,  drilled  well, 
chicken  houses,  2  car  garage,  barn.  Twelve 
acres,  Huckleberries,  secluded.  Ideal  for 
Hunting  Lodge.  Beef  cattle,  summer  vacation¬ 
ers,  Job  opportunities.  $9800.  Cash.  John 
Schagel,  Afton,  New  York. _ 

CAMP  Lots,  Rangeley  Lakes,  Maine.  One  to 
four  acre  plots,  running  water,  electricity, 
telephone,  small  plane  strip  adjoins  property. 
Trout  fishing,  deer  and  bear  hunting,  beautiful 
view,  bank  references,  easy  terms.  Rolling 
Hill  Ranch,  Box  104,  Rangeley,  Maine. 

CENTRAL  New  York  Country  home.  Well  lo¬ 
cated.  10  room  furnished  house,  3  barns, 
seven  acres.  Utilities,  large  garden,  fruits. 
E.  F.  Humphrey,  Ira,  New  York. _ 

40  ACRE  on  Kinderhook  Creek.  Older  farm 
house  heat,  bath,  barn.  Price  $11,500.  Box 
2312  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

1,500’  ROAD  and  RIVER  frontage.  Large  main 
house  suitable  2  families.  Caretaker’s  cot¬ 
tage  on  brook.  Large  barn  &  other  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Large  swimming  pool.  30  mins,  from 
George  Washington  Bridge.  $100,000.  Julia 
Heavey  &  Co.,  Realtors,  855  Ramapo  Valley 
Road,  Oakland,  New  Jersey.  Please  call  for 
appt.  Federal  7-4355. _ 

10  ACRES  flat  farm  land,  excellent  soil,  barn, 
chicken  house  holds  250.  2  houses.  Doris 
Allen,  Morris,  New  York. 

VEST-POCKET  Poultry  Ranch  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  income!  Includes  about  2,600  chick¬ 
ens,  poultry  equipment,  all  household  fur¬ 
nishings,  too.  Good  production  record.  Florida. 
2V2  acres  nearly  new  3  room  home  with  bath. 
Large  cage  laying  houses  for  3,000  hens,  600 
chick  capacity  brooder  house,  100  ft.  growing 
pen,  new  6  ton  feed  hopper,  egg  house,  tool 
shed.  On  paved  state  highway,  only  mile 
store  handy  to  town.  49  miles  Tampa.  Step 
right  in  and  start  making  money.  $12,000. 
Complete  terms.  Immediate  possession!  New 
free  Fall  catalog,  bargains  coast  to  coast! 
United  Farm  Agency,  1220-NY  Edgewater 
Drive,  Orlando,  Florida. 

78  ACRES  now  fully  operating,  good  bam, 
6  room  house.  Furnace,  modern  bath,  spring. 
Deep  well.  Other  buildings.  $10,000.  Box  2218 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

VERMONT  Antique,  exceptional  fine  old  Cape 
Cod  house  with  three  way  fire  place.  Plenty 
water,  bathroom,  electric,  hand  carved  pan¬ 
els.  20  acres,  nice  brook,  3  barns.  Near  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Thelga  Townsend,  Broker.  Randolph, 
Vermont. 

COLONIAL  Home  near  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
built  1796,  charmingly  restored.  8  rooms,  2 
fireplaces,  bed  niches  in  two  bedrooms,  wide 
floorboards;  300  acre  farm  adjoining  with 
second  tenant  farmhouse;  has  been  home  of 
retired  surgeon;  presently  raising  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle;  deer  and  fox  hunting  on  prop¬ 
erty.  Mrs.  E.  MacD.  Stanton,  Scotch  Ridge 
Road,  Duanesburg,  New  York. 

FOR  sale.  6  rooms.  Richmondville  area.  $275. 

down.  2  family.  Kingston  $300.  down.  10 
x  10  vacation  cabins  $15.  down.  John  W. 
Buck,  11  Hone  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  A  dairy  farm  in  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  milk  market  area.  Box  2313  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WOULD  like  to  hear  from  anyone,  having 
property  on  state  road  or  center  of  town 
for  sale.  Please  state  price  and  cash  required. 
Box  2308  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ACREAGE  wanted  within  100  miles.  Larsen, 
152  2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


WANTED  to  rent  for  1960  season — 50  to  75 
acre  farm  for  vegetables  in  South  Jersey, 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  Write  Box  2310  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

VACANCIES:  Home  for  elderly  active  people 

Good  food,  private  baths.  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz, 
Star  Route,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pennsylvania,  Car- 
bon  County. _ 

MODERN  farm  home.  Home  cooking.  $35 

weekly.  Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville. 
New  York. _ 

SINGLE  double  room  with  board  for  elderly 

people.  A  good  place  to  rest.  White  Oaks. 
Pawling,  New  York. 

ELDERLY  German  gentleman,  room  and 

meals,  reasonable  rates.  Write:  M.  Luib, 
Route  1,  Box  73,  Stone  Ridge,  New  York. 
ENJOY  Farm  Vacation.  Large  pleasant  rooms. 

Modern  conveniences.  Home  cooking.  Stony- 
hill  Farm.  S.  New  Berlin,  New  York.  Phone 
4F  22. 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent 

food,  reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville, 
New  York. 

_____  BABY  CHICKS  ~~ 

SENSATIONAL  new  low  summer  chick  prices ! 

Specials!  Assorted  breeds  for  fryers,  $4.95 
— 100;  Assorted  left  overs,  all  heavies,  for 
eating  $7.95 — 100.  White-Barred  Rocks,  Hamp- 
shires,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Delhamps,  Vantress 
Cross,  $8.95.  All  pullets,  $15.95.  White  Giants, 
Black  Australorps,  Brahmas,  Buff  Rocks, 
Hamprocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $10.95;  Pullets, 
$18.95.  Egg  Breeds,  big  lop  over  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Austrawhite,  $8.95;  Pullets,  $18.95. 
Top  Cross  901  Hybrids,  $16.95;  Pullets,  $32.00. 
Brojlers,  200  for  $5.00.  Ducklings,  25 — $7.25. 
Bronze  turkey  poult,  12 — $10.50.  Write  for 
complete  price  list.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

EXTRA  choice  straight  run  heavy  breeds. 

Vantress  Cross,  White  Mountains,  Red:  $10. 
— 100:  $95.00 — 1000,  prepaid  delivery.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  4,  Pennsylvania. _ 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.O.D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D! 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ 

BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams. 

Black,  Rose  Combs,  Silkies.  Cochins.  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
Illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WHITE  Muscovy  Ducklings,  100-$45.00;  12- 
$7.25.  Guinea  Keets  12-$4.20.  Blyler  Goose 
Hatchery,  Valley  View,  Penna. _ 

PEAFOWL 


PEACOCKS,  PEAHENS:  Blue,  White,  Black 
shouldered  1958  pairs  $30;  1957  pairs  $45; 
1956  pairs  $60.  Eggs  June  to  September,  lots  of 
12  or  more  $1.25  each  postpaid.  A.  H.  Cham- 
bers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasant  Eggs,  Half/Price  after 
June  15th.  Five  week,  started  pheasants, 
65^.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  1, 
Penna. _ 

GOLDEN  Pheasants  1958  hatch  $2.50  each. 

Stefani  21  Woodside  Ave,  East  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


_ PIGEONS _ 

PIGEONS  White  Kings,  seamless  banded  $3. 

a  pair.  John  Laur,  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 
MAKE  money  raising  White  King  pigeons. 

Send  254  for  wonderful  booklet.  Gebhardt, 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 

GUINEAS 

100  “Baby”  Guinea  keets  $31.85;  50— $16.85; 

25 — $8.85.  Prompt  prepaid  shipments,  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  California  Hatcheries, 
California  2,  Missouri. _ 

_ PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace 
plant.  Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at 
$1.00  collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free 
list  rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Pines,  spruces,  firs — Quality  northern  grown 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Plan  now  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R, 
Rimersburg,  Penna. 

LOVELY  tropical  plants  exotic  foliage  and 
blooms.  Gesneriads,  Begonias.  Free  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog.  Golden  Bird  Tropicals. 
2510  West  Orange  Ave.,  Anaheim,  California. 

_ HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

CHOICE  HAY:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

BEET  PULP  carlots.  Arrival  draft.  John 
Schroeder,  Norwood,  Mass.  Feed  Broker 
since  1920. _ _ 

MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”  preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts 
free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey.  5  pounds 

$2.20.  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York.  _ 

STOP  HANKERING  for  a  coffee  pickup  in 
field  or  barn.  Chew  Kean  Pep-Ups.  Made 
with  real  Instant  Coffee,  finest  chicle,  caffeine 
activated.  Each  fortified  with  5000  units 
Vitamin  A.  Two  chicles  provide  zesty  energy, 
stimulation  of  full  cup  of  coffee.  The  Only 
chewing  gum  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Mail 
one  dollar  for  re-useable  plastic  box  contain¬ 
ing  15  Pep-Ups  chicles.  Kean  Energizing 
Health  Products,  Inc.,  50  Sutton  Place,  New 
York  22,  N.Y. _ _ 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6— 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.8U, 
2—60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10:20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9.60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


_ FOB  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
|  personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
lbabywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
EARN  MONEY  mailing  circulars.  Write:  Lee- 
way,  Mountain  View,  Dept.  D,  Oklahoma. 
SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  9, 
Michigan. _ 

SAVE  up  to  $10.00  on  service  calls !  Automatic 
washer  service  guide  helps  you  solve  minor 
service  problems.  Pays  for  itself  many  times. 
$1.00  to  Ripplinger,  1926  Gravois,  St.  Louis  4, 
Missouri. _ _ 

$3.00  BRINGS  quilt  pieces.  5  lbs.  (25  yards 
cut  up  from  dress  goods) .  Sacks  Remnant 
Shop,  Monticello  1,  New  York. _ 

SUITINGS — Buy  direct — 3V2  yards — 60  wide 
Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flannels,  Gabardines. 
Crease-resistant,  washable,  rich  colors.  Save! 
Samples  lOtf.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005  NYS, 
Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. _ 

RAISE  $50.  or  more  easily!  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts,  beautiful  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  wraps.  Organizations.  Com¬ 
plete  credit!  Write  for  Free  catalog  today. 
Bebco,  Dept.  RNY  59.  Oneonta,  New  York. 


DRESSES  24</-;  Shoes  39tf;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 

Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld,  164  BA,  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. _ 

_ FILM!  DEVELOPING _ 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents;  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00.  Superior 
quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service, 
43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  21/2x3V2— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FILM  for  life.  Film  developed,  printed.  8 
exposures  85tf  12  exposures  $1.  with  new 
black  white  film.  Koda  color  8  exposures 
$3.40;  12  exposures  $4.45  with  new  Koda  color 
film.  All  work  guaranteed.  For  mailing  bags 
write.  Films  at  Discount,  Box  1055  R,  Saugus, 
Mass. _ _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 

FREE  Trial  double  edged  razor  blades.  Send 
to:  Merchandise  Mart.  27  Pierpont  St.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  _ 

NEW!  Big  6"  x  7"  x  9"  Safe  Vault  features 
Burglar  Alarm,  Combination  lock.  Cash 
drawer,  Shelf  ideal  for  cash,  papers,  etc.  Only 
$4.95  Postpaid.  Other  items.  Free  folder. 
Mailtime  Sales  Co.,  126  R  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. _ 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Fhar- 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

ASPHALT  Aluminum.  Prepaid.  $2.30  per  gal¬ 
lon.  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can  $1.00.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pa. _ 

MISPRINTED  pint  ice  cream  cartons,  perfect 
for  your  freezer,  $2.75  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Sweetlands  Ice  Cream,  2702  Fenton  Rd.,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES _ 

ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester 
19,  New  York.  _ 

GAME  BIRD  breeders  and  pheasant  gazette. 

Explains  breeding,  hatching,  rearing,  sell¬ 
ing.  Pictorial  monthly.  Best  bird  magazine. 
$3.00  year.  1328  Allen  Park,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah.  RN. _ 

“HOW  to  Train  Horses” — A  book  everyone 
who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1648,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PROPERTY  and  business  for  sale.  3  acres 
land,  Bungalow;  3 — 100  feet  greenhouses. 
Garage  24'x48'.  Nesconset  Flower  Farm,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _ 

LANDSCAPING  business  for  sale.  Complete 
$7500.  including  loader,  trucks,  roller,  shop, 
office,  and  name.  Write  Box  689,  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  York.  


WILL  exchange  Sundry  store  for  busy  Country 
store  in  northern  state.  Write  Box  2315 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA  retirement  home  with  income.  Five 
acre  citrus  and  egg  farm.  iy2  story  two 
bath  house.  Cash  price  $14,500.  TeRonde  Real 
Estate,  Welaka,  Florida. _ 

DUDE  RANCH  in  the  Adirondacks  180  Acres, 
85  in  pasture,  40x100  barn,  housekeeping 
cottages,  7  room  house  done  up  in  knotty  pine, 
now  operating.  Immaculate.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  horse  trader  as  we  are  in  the 
horse  country.  Box  2317  Rural  New  Yorker. 
APARTMENT  HOUSE.  4  units.  Income  $250. 

monthly.  Newly  renovated.  Asking  $8800.00. 
Mrs.  Marston,  24  Loring,  Portland,  Maine. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

_ FARM  SIGNS _ 

FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

_ STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

SOIL  conservation  stamp  first  day  covers. 

Artcraft,  Artmaster,  Fleetwood  15tf  each. 
David  E.  Creed,  59R  Lone  Place  Road,  Wal- 
lingford,  Connecticut. _ 

300  MIXED  world  wide  stamps  25tf.  Brook- 
side,  Box  133,  Mendon,  Mass. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 

RUBBER  Stamps;  40<f  per  line,  Jones,  Taren- 
tum  4,  Pennsylvania. 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 
N.Y. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  straw¬ 
berries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in 
size,  yet  entirely  different.  Patent  2742840. 
Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquir- 
ies.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ _ _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers  $5.50 

each:  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives 
$6.75  each.  Higest  quality.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1.00.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives,  P.  O.  Box  528,  Anderson,  In¬ 
diana. _ __ _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3V2  ton  ca- 

pacity  and  135  Bu.  manure  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem, 

Pa. _ _ _ 

KNIVES.  Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers 
$5.50  each— John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline 
McCormick,  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler 
knives  $6.75  each.  Highest  quality.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1. 
Agricultural  Knives,  P.O.  Box  528,  Anderson, 
Indiana.  


DEALERS  MART 


FREE  Tractor  parts  catalog.  1959  Edition. 

Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  com¬ 
bination  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used 
parts.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. _ _ _ 

DELAVAL  Speedway  Milking  Machine  Pump 
will  handle  up  to  8  units;  3  horse  motor;  200 
ft.  pipe;  stall  cocks;  6  stainless  steel  units; 
will  sell  at  your  own  reasonable  price. 
Webster  9-6109,  Bonny  Dell  Farm,  231  Meadow 
Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. _ 

ATTENTION  Case  Dealers  :  Closing  out  case 
parts.  Will  lump  off  at  50%  of  dealer  net. 
Send  (on  letterhead)  for  lists,  Stoneacres, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. _ 

T  D  9,  T  D  6,  Olivers,  Caterpillar,  Pay  Loader, 

Backhoes,  Grader,  Roller,  Crawler,  &  wheel 
tractors  with  loaders  and  blades.  All  kinds  of 
agricultural  &  industrial  equipment.  Keener’s 
Farm  Machinery,  Intersection  of  230  &  72, 
Lancaster  #3,  Penna.  EX  4-6414. _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 

Vaughn  Mfg . ,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. _ 

_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and 

livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  se¬ 
rums,  mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricul¬ 
tural  chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct 
to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept. 
R,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  for  free  catalog  and  vac¬ 
cinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  orders.  “Serving  the  Entire  Northeastern 
United  States.” _ 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS- 

TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories,  Caldwell,  Ohio. _ 

SUMMER  Special:  Aureomycin  for  Mastitis; 

6cc  syringes  $6.99  per  dozen  postpaid.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to  Harbor  Industries, 
Box  751,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. _ 

REPLACEMENT  PARTS _ 

THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line 
was  purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement 
parts  for  orchard  and  row  crop  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  former  owners 
are  now  available.  Price  lists  and  catalogues 
may  be  had  upon  request.  Field  Force  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 


BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submersed  water  weeds,  which  foui 

up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
choke  irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Cor- 
poration.  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 
KILL  Brush  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
cattle  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corp.  36  RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. _ 

DEALERS  WANTED 

DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. _ _ 

SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale :  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine, 
trailer  loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust 
Supply  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone: 
AT  3-9240. _ 

Sawdust  and  loose  shavings,  trailer  load  de¬ 
livery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel  or 
write  prices.  FO  5-7755.  Townshend  Waste 
Wood  Pro.  Inc.  Townshend,  Vermont. _ 

SILOS 

SILOS:  Fair  prices,  prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  Feeding  will  save  you  time 
and  hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and 
plans.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  service, 
the  proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru- 
Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph 
Hein,  Box  356F  Thornwood,  New  York. _ 


_ PIPE  AND  IRON _ 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  V2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 

ALL  SORTS  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. _ 

_ BUILDING  MATERIALS _ 

SAVE  up  to  50%  of  building  costs  with  long 
life  Quality  Pole  Buidlings.  All  types  of 
farm  and  commercial  buildings  designed  and 
erected  by  New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc. 
JUniper  3-8308  Ludlow,  Mass.  (The  Pole 
Building  Center  of  New  England). _ 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 

_ CIDER  PRESSES _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  Presses — New  and  rebuilt. 

Repairs  &  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Mach.  Co.,  185  Oak- 
land  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ 

_ SPRAYERS _ 

PAINT  SPRAYERS:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  Free  folder. 
IMSCO,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

_ CAMPING  EQUIPMENT _ 

FREE  catalog.  Finest  lightweight,  outdoor 
equipment.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
Porta  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton  28,  Mass. _ 

_ WESTERN  MERCHANDISE _ 

SADDLES  all  types  plus  equipment  &  western 
wear.  Send  10^  for  48  page  catalogue,  also 
dealers  wanted.  H.  R.  Miller  Saddle  Co., 
5904  Prospect,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

BOOTS.  Handsome  western  styles.  Free 
catalog.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 
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_ WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  descrbe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted :  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles.  Any  condition.  Write 
Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark  6, 
New  Jersey. _ 

ACREAGE,  Nothing  too  large  or  small,  must 
be  on  paved  road,  water  close  by.  Immedi- 
ate  cash.  Box  2219  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Wind  wheel  with  tower  and  pump. 
LeRoy  Krasley,  Royersford,  Pa.  RD. _ 

WILL  buy  old  U.S.  coins  paying  6tf  each  for 
Indian  Head  Pennies.  Other  coins.  Name 
your  price.  Write.  Do  not  send  coins.  Frank 
Lurix,  854  Farmington  Ave.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

_ EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  1959  International  propane 
gas  truck  equipped  to  haul  9  ton  bulk  feed 
in  3  bins.  Hydraulic,  2  cylinder  hoist.  New 
spot  waldon  air  blower.  14  ft.  body.  Cost  over 
$10,000.00  will  sacrifice.  Frederick  H.  Phinney, 
Mannsville,  New  York. _ 

ELECTRIC  brooder  house  poultry  appliance. 

Copyright  for  sale.  Christansen,  R.  1  Box 
126,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  88  Edison  Lifetime  Batteries  75 
A.M.  used  less  than  5  years,  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $2400.00  will  sell  for  half.  Excellent 
condition.  Reply  to  L.  B.  417,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  hay  baler;  Farmall 
“Model  H”  tractor;  hay  rake;  hay  conveyor. 
All  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick 
sale;  $1,500  for  everything.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  Rt. 
4,  Main  St.,  North  Hackensack.  New  Jersey. 

_ SCHOOLS 

EASILY  make  $65.  week  as  practical  nurse. 

Learn  quickly  at  home.  No  high  school 
necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Nursing  Room  44E  29,  131  S.,  Wabash, 
Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ 

INTERESTED  In  Floristry?  Intensive  one 
week  Course  from  experienced  Instructors, 
southeastern  area.  Brochure  B.  From;  R.  Mac- 
Farland,  Louisburg,  North  Carolina. _ 

MUSICAL 

WRITE  SONG  POEMS  for  profit  or  hobby. 

Start  without  experience.  We  set  music  to 
your  poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All 
subjects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt 
free  examinations  and  details.  Crown  Music 
Co.,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New  York, 
PLAYER  Piano  rolls.  New  &  old  tunes.  Worth, 
Box  173,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

_ AGENTS  WANTED 

NEW  Bathroom  Deodorizer.  Hangs  on  wall. 

Banishes  odors  bathroom,  kitchen.  Light¬ 
ning  seller.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee, 
109  Akron,  Ohio. _ 

_ FIRE  PR 0TECTI0N _ 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. _ 

EARTHWORMS 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont _ 

FOR  free  bowling  score  sheets,  write  Camp 
Displays,  267  W.  Utica,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ 

TOBACCO:  4  lbs.  smoking,  $2.25,  10  lbs.  Nat¬ 
ural  Leaf  $8.50.  Postpaid,  L.  Pulliam,  Pates- 
ville,  Kentucky. _ 

FREE  WRITERS  Catalogue.  Giving  manu¬ 
script  markets.  Write  Literary  Agent  Mead, 
915  Broadway,  New  York  10. _ 

BUY  BELOW  Wholesale !  Hundreds  of  quality 
household  and  gift  items  shipped  direct 
from  foreign  countries  to  you.  Catalogs  free. 
Bennett  956-N  52nd,  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. _ 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only  in  Boston,  N.Y.C.,  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.O.  272  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ _ 

WILD  Animal  Pets.  Owls.  Baby  prairie  dogs. 

Horned  toads.  Snakes.  Catalog  10^.  Roy 
Singleton,  Box  13361  Tampa,  Florida. _ 

CABBAGE  Patch  Cookbook.  Over  250  “Famous 
Kentucky  Recipes.”  $2.25  postpaid,  satis¬ 
faction  refund.  Cookbooks  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 


New  York  s  Apple 
Order  Board  Named 

Wayne  County  Apple  Grower 
Marion  Johnson  of  Williamson, 
N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural  Society  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Apple  Institute,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  for 
New  York  State’s  new  apple  mar¬ 
keting  order. 

Grower  members  on  the  board 
are:  Roger  Forrence  of  Peru,  Clin¬ 
ton  Co.,  vice  chairman;  Howard 
Baker  of  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.; 
Earl  Harding  of  Albion,  Orleans  Co.; 
Ralph  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  Co.;  and  Arthur  Kurtz  of 
New  Paltz,  Ulster  Co.  Processors 
are  represented  by  Wendell  Born- 
camp  of  the  Duffy-Mott  Company, 
and  warehouses  by  C.  Henry  Gowdy 
of  Hudson  Storage  and  Ice  Corp., 
who  was  named  secretary. 

H.  M.  Putnam  of  Rose,  Wayne  Co., 
executive  assistant  to  Commissioner 
Wickham,  was  named  administrator. 

First  action  of  the  board  was  to 
propose  an  initial  budget  of  $320,- 
000  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers 
Assn,  was  apportioned  $137,000  for 
promotion,  $33,000  for  research; 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute  $139,000  for  promotion, 
$11,000  for  research. 


Lumberjack  Roundup  in 
Vermont,  Aug.  14-15 

Vermont’s  annual  Lumberjack 
Roundup  will  be  held  Aug.  14-15  at 
Lake  Dunmore  as  part  of  the  state  s 
Champlain  350th  Anniversary  Fes¬ 
tival. 

During  the  two  days,  several  per¬ 
formances  of  log  birling  and  canoe 
tilting  are  scheduled.  The  state 
horse  drawing  championship,  lum¬ 
berjack  “queen”  contest  and  judging 
of  the  best  beard  in  Addison  Coun¬ 
ty’s  “whiskerama”  will  take  place 
the  first  day.  The  winner  will  be 
shaved  with  a  double-bitted  axe. 

All-day  lumberjack  contest  events 
are  programmed  for  Aug.  15.  Arch¬ 
ery  enthusiasts  will  have  a  contest 
and  demonstration,  too. 

On  both  days,  a  horse  show  will 
be  given  by  University  of  Vermont 
Morgan  Horse  Farm. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  111.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Un.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . 1  j  Sq.  Ft.  \  3',  4)  98.  16  ft,  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2 (  Sq.  Ft.  I  3)  6‘,  10,'  12,' 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3t  Sq.  Ft.  1  20|  24|  &  32  Ft. 


14,'  16( 
widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . 4(2  Sq.  Ft.  |  12)  16;  20'8.  24  ft.  widths 
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Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 


Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 
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JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  i 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS 
THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


We  read  Publisher’s  Desk  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  help  us.  On  February  26 
we  paid  a  concern  a  $25  advance 
fee  to  obtain  a  mortgage  for  us. 
The  firm  promised  a  mortgage  in 
eight  days.  Late  in  March  the  rep¬ 
resentative  advised  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  mortgage.  We 
found  that  no  application  had  been 
made  there  for  us  by  the  concern. 
I  asked  for  my  money  back.  Then 
two  men  came  to  examine  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  two  days  later  we  again 
received  a  letter  refusing  the  loan. 
We  contacted  another  bank  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  mortgage  without  trouble. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  real  effort 
was  made  to  place  the  mortgage 
before.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
we  can  get  back  the  $25?  G.  D.  L. 

Rhode  Island 

Usually  there  is  no  charge  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  fee  is  paid 
after  the  mortgage  is  placed.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  get  refund 
of  the  $25,  but  thus  far  no  reply 
has  been  received.  Our  reader 
should  have  made  a  further  detailed 
investigation  before  trusting  an  out¬ 
side  agency  to  locate  a  bank  willing 
to  loan  the  money.  We  have  had  no 
reply  from  the  concern  with  an 
explanation.  The  agent  may  be 
wholly  responsible,  but  associations 
are  usually  eager  to  clear  up  a  mat¬ 
ter  when  their  agents  make  mis¬ 
representations,  or  where  there  is 
a  misunderstanding  on  both  sides. 


I  have  a  problem  which  has  been 
pending  for  a  few  months.  I  enclose 
material  which  covers  very  flowery 
advertisements  of  goods  and  where 
they  can  be  bought.  I  answered 
some  such  advertisements  and  the 
goods  were  not  as  represented.  I 
should  have  sent  them  back  but 
they  had  a  notation  that  no  mer¬ 
chandise  could  be  returned.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  cannot  get  my  money  back, 
will  have  to  pay  the  amount  in  full, 
and  mark  it  as  a  loss  and  a  caution 
to  check  more  carefully  another 
time.  h.  e.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

In  ordering  goods,  one  should 
take  time  to  check  on  references. 
It  may  mean  a  little  delay  but  it 
pays  in  the  long  run.  Many  concerns 
advertise  that  no  exchanges  will 
be  made  and  no  refunds  given.  We 
again  urge  readers  to  “Stop,  Look 
and  Investigate”  before  paying  out 
good  cash.  We  regret  we  could  not 
help  our  reader. 


My  brother  passed  away  overseas. 
I  have  authorization  to  settle  the 
estate.  The  bank  asked  me  to  get  the 
papers  in  order  to  present  the  case 
to  the  Surrogate’s  Court  and  advised 
me  to  get  an  attorney.  Since  I  live 
out  of  state,  the  bank  sent  me  to 
its  own  lawyer.  He  has  had  the  case 
over  a  year  and  he  has  done  nothing. 
Can  you  find  someone  who  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  papers  and  present  them  to 
the  court  for  me?  Required  fee  will 
be  paid.  e.  i. 

Massachusetts 

The  bank  should  be  interested  in 
settling  this  estate.  Ask  one  of  the 
officials  to  suggest  another  attorney 
who  will  act  with  greater  speed.  This 
case,  though  uncommon,  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  courts  should  be  prepared 
to  handle  it  when  papers  are  prop¬ 
erly  presented. 


I  hope  you  can  solve  a  problem 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  let 
people  know  of  this  kennel,  so 
others  do  not  get  gypped.  They 
took  dogs  on  consignment.  They 
sold  some  of  them  right  away  and 
sent  me  the  money.  They  had  three 
left  and  asked  me  to  cut  the  price; 
they  claimed  they  were  taking  a 
loss.  I  told  them  I  would  take  $5.00 
less  for  each  pup,  so  they  could 
get  rid  of  them.  They  did  sell  them 
right  away,  and  finally  the  kennel 
owner  advised  me  that  because  she 
needed  money  to  pay  her  own  bills, 
she  could  only  send  me  something 
on  account.  That  was  10  months 
ago,  and  they  still  owe  me  $10.  I 
need  money  and  have  bills  to  meet 
too,  but  I  do  not  use  someone  else’s 
money  to  pay  them.  j.  p.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  today 
I  received  a  check  for  $10.  There 
was  not  one  word  of  writing,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  intended  to 
pay  it  at  all.  I  surely  hope  they  do 
not  treat  others  as  they  did  me. 
This  is  the  third  time  now  you 
have  befriended  me.  You  surely 
are  doing  good  work.  j.  p.  s. 

The  company  was  in  the  wrong 
in  holding  the  money  received  for 
the  pups  sold  on  consignment.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  the  bill  has 
been  paid. 


Your  opinion  on  the  reliability  of 
this  concern  would  be  appreciated. 
I  received  the  circular  through  the 
mail.  c.  L.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Automobile  Owners  Assn,  of 
Kansas  City  is  again  sending  adver¬ 
tisements  through  the  mail.  The 
insurance  now  offered  is  in  a  new 
company,  called  Automobile  Own¬ 
ers  Association  Insurance  Co.  It  was 
formed  in  May,  1957,  and  is  licensed 
only  in  Missouri.  The  policy  of¬ 
fered,  a  limited  policy,  is  similar 
to  that  of  an  earlier  company  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Automobile  Owners 
Assn. 


Can  you  tell  me  where  to  write 
about  an  R.  J.  Piper  post  hole  dig¬ 
ger?  I  received  no  reply  from  the 
address  on  the  product.  I  bought 
the  digger  at  a  public  sale.  There 
was  no  instruction  book,  and  the 
digger  needs  some  parts.  J.  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

This  post  hole  digger  was  for¬ 
merly  manufactured  in  Princeton, 
Ill.  The  business  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
reach  Mr.  Piper,  so  far  without  suc¬ 
cess.  This  is  the  risk  taken  when 
buying  a  product  this  way.  Perhaps 
a  local  machinist  can  provide  the 
needed  parts. 


The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  states  that  there  is  a 
rise  in  speculation  and  that  it  is  using 
every  means  to  detect  and  prevent 
manipulation  of  stock  prices.  The 
Commission  urges  investors  to  “pur¬ 
chase  securities  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  not  hearsay.”  Speculation  “is 
a  field  for  experts;  and  the  amateur 
who  plays  the  market  is  asking  for 
trouble.”  As  we  have  said  repeatedly 
in  this  column,  think  before  parting 
with  your  hard-earned  cash.  Ask  the 
advice  of  your  bank  or  an  experi¬ 
enced  person. 
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Kill  Bad  Trees,  Prune  the  Good 


At  Connecticut  meeting,  foresters  stress  that 

Forestry  Is  for  All  Wood lots 


The  family  forestry  day  at  Pachaug 
State  Forest  in  Voluntown,  New 
London,  Conn.,  last  month  attracted 
800  men,  women  and  children.  For¬ 
esters  encouraged  small  landholders 
to  apply  intelligent  management  to 
their  woods  so  as  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  national  supply  of  timber. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
make  a  small  forest  pay,  said  Floyd 
Callward,  extension  forester  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 

Thin  for  Profit  Now  and  Later 

Foresters  emphasized  that  wood- 
lot  owners  can  improve  their  stands 
as  they  actually  cut  their  wood. 
With  selective  cutting,  even  rela¬ 
tively  poor  trees  can  be  harvested 
at  good  value.  Thinnings  in  young 
stands  make  firewood,  pulpwood, 
and  bean  and  tobacco  poles.  Later 
cuttings  yield  handle  stock,  pulp- 
wood,  fence  posts,  mine  timbers,  ties 
and  poles,  even  sawlogs.  Some  trees 
— the  diseased  or  insect-infested, 
limby,  crooked,  scarred,  old  ones, 
and  undesirable  varieties — should 
always  be  cut.  Clean,  straight,  sound 
trees  are  left  to  grow  for  future  use. 


can  be  harvested  before  they  die. 

To  control  the  blister  rust,  destroy 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  for  a 
distance  of  about  1,000  feet,  the  for¬ 
esters  advised. 

The  white  pine  weevil  kills  the 
leader  of  the  tree  and  causes  it  to 
fork  and  grow  crooked,  thus  ruining 
its  value  for  lumber.  DDT,  lindane, 
heptachlor  or  arsenate  of  lead  should 
be  sprayed  before  April  1.  Lindane 
may  be  applied  in  the  Fall. 

The  prospective  wood  grower  need 
give  little  thought  to  the  fertility  of 
his  soil,  it  was  said. 

Harold  Myers 


New  Farm  Laws 
in  Connecticut 

Considerable  legislation  affecting 
Connecticut  farmers  has  been  passed 
by  the  Connecticut  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  its  session  just  ended. 

Most  important  is  a  bill  exempting 
farm  machinery  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000  per  farmer  or  partnership  per 
year  from  local  property  taxation, 
and  making  permanent  a  former 
temporary  exemption  for  livestock 
and  poultry. 

The  legislature  also  removed  Con¬ 
necticut’s  distinction  as  the  only 
State  not  requiring  cooking  of  gar¬ 
bage  fed  to  swine.  Swine  growers 
will  have  to  cook  after  October  1, 
1960. 

The  legislature  made  legal  the  use 


of  the  ring  test,  rather  than  the  more 
expensive  blood  test,  for  re-testing 
for  brucellosis.  It  increased  the  in¬ 
demnities  paid  for  condemned  tu¬ 
bercular  animals  by  $25  a  head — to 
$275  for  grade  cattle  and  $325  for 
purebreds. 

Another  “hardy  perennial”  which 
finally  passed,  almost  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  makes  the  gallon  jug  a  “legal 
milk  bottle,”  effective  October  1, 
1959. 

Also  starting  October  1,  cattle 
dealers  and  brokers  will  be  licensed, 
for  the  first  time,  at  $25  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  sweeping  changes 
involves  the  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment.  On  October  1,  it  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  new  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources.  H.  K.  Street 


Foresters  demonstrated  how  one 
part  of  2,4,5 -T  and  40  parts  of  fuel 
oil  can  be  used  to  kill  undesirable 
hardwood  trees  so  as  to  maintain 
growth  of  productive  and  profitable 
conifers. 

Pruning  up  to  17  feet  is  essential 
to  obtain  standard  knot-free,  16-foot 
boards,  the  foresters  said.  This  per¬ 
mits  more  light  and  air  around  trees, 
and  also  helps  the  crown  of  the  tree 
to  expand.  Winter  is  the  best  time 
to  prune.  The  trees  should  be  fairly 
young,  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
so  that  no  branches  thicker  than  two 
inches  will  be  taken.  Cuts  on  young 
trees  heal  fast  and  leave  only  small 
knots.  First  pruning  should  go  to 
seven  to  eight  feet.  A  second  prun¬ 
ing  is  needed  some  years  later  to  get 
at  least  one  clear  16-foot  log.  The 
foresters  warned  against  the  use  of 
axes  for  pruning.  Saw  as  close  to 
the  trunk  as  possible,  they  said. 

Fight  Pine  Blister  Rust 

White  pine  blister  rust  has  now 
spread  to  every  white  pine,  area  of 
the  United  States.  The  fungus  spends 
part  of  its  life  on  pine  and  part  on 
the  leaves  of  currant  or  gooseberry 
bushes. 

About  three  years  following  infec¬ 
tion,  blisters  develop  in  Spring.  Un¬ 
less  infected  limbs  are  removed  in 
time,  these  will  spread  to  the  trunk 
and  kill  the  young  tree.  Older  trees 


YOUNG  FARMER 


The  farmer’s  life  is  sometimes  a 
solitary  one.  He  rises  with  the 
sun  and,  often,  it  is  his  only  com¬ 
panion  through  the  long,  hard 
day.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  the  entire  community 
makes  special  note  of  the  farmer 
and  his  work.  One  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  is  the  annual  search  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


in  LaGrangeville,  Vail  has  been 
a  breeder,  builder  and  innovator. 
Vail  has  operated  his  farm  for  10 
years,  is  married,  and  has  four 
children.  He  is  a  leader  in  farm 
organizations. 

The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  is  proud  to  have  co¬ 
sponsored  the  contest  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  Vail’s  selection.  Such 


C.  Edwin  Smith  of  New  Milford,  Conn, 
is  new  Litchfield  County  agent.  He 
had  been  associate  agent  since  1949. 


for  New  York  State’s  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Farmer.”  Candidates 
for  the  honor  are  judged  by  the 
progress  of  their  agricultural 
careers,  their  practice  of  conser¬ 
vation,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  community. 

This  year  energetic  Raymond 
G.  Vail,  32,  was  chosen  as  our 
state’s  “Outstanding  Young  Far¬ 
mer.”  A  successful  dairy  farmer 


activities,  besides  honoring  the 
“Outstanding  Young  Farmer,” 
help  publicize  the  important  role 
of  farmers  and  farming  both  in 
the  community  and  the  state.  Of 
course,  the  farmer’s  activities  are 
of  special  interest  and  concern  to 
your  phone  company —  a  com¬ 
pany  that  serves  farmers  in  many 
important  ways  24  hours  a  day, 
every  day  of  the  year. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  £jg 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


August  I,  1959 
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MIDSUMMER  CLOSEOUT 


SALE!  SAVEto75%! 


Selling  Out  Everything! 

Summertime  is  bargain  time  because  that's  when  we  clean  house, 
''lever  in  all  the  years  we've  been  in  business  have  we  featured 
jigger  bargains  but  frankly  we  have  too  much  merchandise  in  our 
warehouse.  We  need  more  room.  We  also  need  more  money  to 
pay  for  new  merchandise  which  is  now  coming  in.  So  we're  slashing 
prices  to  the  bone!  You  can  make  tremendous  savings — up  to  75% 
on  factory-fresh,  brand-new  merchandise — also  on  some  merchandise 
which  we  manufacture  in  our  own  factory.  Sale  at  these  low  prices 
nds  when  we're  sold  out,  so  don't  delay!  Order  now  and  save  big 
money.  Look  ahead  and  get  in  on  the  big  savings.  You  take  abso- 
utely  no  chances.  We  guarantee  to  please  you  as  we  have  pleased 
more  than  a  million  other  satisfied  customers.  If  you  aren't  com- 
letely  delighted  with  anything  or  everything  you  buy  from  us,  we 
ill  cheerfully  refund  your  money  when  you  return  the  merchandise. 


GIANT, 


only 


49c 


9x12 

(108  Sq.  Ft.) 

PLASTIC  SHEET  EACh 

Others  charge  SI-00  or 
more  for  huge  9x12  ft.  (108 
sq.  ft.)  tough,  durable, 
transparent  plastic  cloth 
but  our  special  low  price  is 
only  491  each!  First  qual 
ity,  not  seconds  or  throw 
outs!  Protects  rugs,  furni 
ture  and  floors  when  paint 
ing.  Perfect  coyer  ter  ear* 
boats,  buggy,  appliances 
bicycles,  lawn  furniture 
etc.  Make  into  aprons,  table 
cloths,  lamp  shades,  appli 
ance  covers,  etc.  Water 
...  proof,  greaseproof,  dirt 

|  proof — clean  with  damp 
cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece.  No  seams.  Your  price  for  our  9x12  ft. 
plastic  cloths  is  only  490  each  or  980  for  2 — this  is  the  minimum  number 
we  can  sell — plus  270  for  pstg.  &  pkg.  or  $1.25  in  all  for  2  tremendous  9x12 
ft.  plastic  cloths  giving  you  216  sq.  ft.  plastic  cloth  in  all.  Sorry  no 
C.O.D.'s.  Unqualified  money-bacK  guarantee  protection. 


50  “-TOWELS  2C 

NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon  EACH 

Astonishing  but  EVERY! 

WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE!  World's  greatest 
towel  offer,  bar  none — 50,  | 
yes  50,  marvelous,  large, 
brand-new  (not  seconds) 
in  beautiful  colors  and  [ 
white  .  .  .  only  $1.00  (plus  | 

25c  for  postage  &  Hdlg.)  f 
or  JJ.25  in  a  III  We  sell  at| 
staggering  low  prico  be-| 
cause  we  buy  huge  quan-| 
tific*  direct  from  MILLS| 

— more  than  29,400,000“ 

Towels  since  1953!  If  you're  not  thrilled  and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep 
10  Free  for  your  trouble — and  we'll  cheerfully  refund  purchase  price. 
Order  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled.  No  C.O.D.’s.  Agents  Wanted. 
Make  big  money! 


LARGE  FAMILY  SIZE 

Electric  Cooker-Fryer 


Why 
Pay  More? 

ONLY 


*6 


75 


Automatically  Roasts,  French  Fries,  Steams, 
Cooks  Liquids  or  Solids,  Blanches,  Stews, 
Food  Warmer,  Casserole,  Fries.  Serve  right 
from  it.  Just  set  Dial — that's  all.  World's 
owest-priced,  unconditionally  guaranteed 
10-Way  Cooker-Fryer!  Powerful  Thermostat 
AUTOMATICALLY  takes  care  of  every¬ 
thing!  Bi^  6-qt.  size,  handsome — made  of 
mirror-bright  seamless  copper  lustre.  Rich 
hiny  black  enamel  base.  Finish  is  stain- 
roof  so  cooker  can  be  washed  under  fau- 
et.  Nationally  advertised  at  $39.95 — our 
price  $6.75  pi  us  $  1 .00  postage  and  handling  or 
only $7.75 in  all!  You  get  EVERYTHING— Fire- 
<ingtransparentovenglasscover;  fry  basket; 
ord  and  plug.  Also  FREE — big  Cook  Book. 


WORLD’S  FINEST  SMALLEST 

ADDING  MACHINE 

-Adds,  Subtracts,  Multiplies  and 
Divides  up  to  ONE  BILLION! 


Only 


High  qual¬ 
ity  steel 
mechanism, 
not  tin  or 


|  plastic  like 

*  others.  Adds,  subtracts,  mul¬ 
tiplies,  divides — up  to  1,000,- 
000,000  —  ONE  BILLION  I 
Never  makes  a  mistake.  Save 
money,  avoid  errors,  wher¬ 
ever,  whenever  you  shop. 

Works  with  lightning  speed 
with  same  precision  as  machines  costing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars!  Millions  of  adding  machines 
sold  at  much  higher  prices  but  we  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  ours  is  finest  and  lowest-costing  in  world 
— or  your  money  backl  Only  $1.49  plus  46c 
for  postage  and  handling  or  $1.95  in  alii 
FREE,  marvelous  fitted  Vinyl  carrying  case 
with  order. 


Complete  Camera  Outfit 
With  Flash  Equipment 


Now!  Take  pictures  night  or 
day,  winter  or  summer,  black 
and  white,  or  color.  We  sell 
you  COMPLETE  7-piece  outfit, 
including  marvelous  deluxe 
Camera— all  for  only  $3.99! 

You  get  Camera,  complete 
photoflash  unit,  roll  620  film,  2  batteries,  2 
flash  bulbs.  Regular  price  $9.95.  Our  price, 
only  $3.99  plus  51c,  or  $4.50  in  all.  No.  205. 

No.  620  Camera,  no  flash,  only  $1.68  plus  22c 
for  pkg.  &  hdlg.,  or  $1.90  in  all— No.  206. 


PRINTED 

LABELS 


50 


c 


FREE  BOX 

Printed  with  any 
name  and  address. 
Plus  jewel-type  box 
FREE  with  each  set 
ordered.  Special  3 
sets  $1.00.  Same  or 
different  name  on 
each  set. 


80  Yds.  Seam  Binding,  88c 

One-half  inch  wide.  On  cards.  We  send 
you  our  choice  of  at  least  12  most 
popular  colors  with  PLENTY  of  each 
color,  including  black  and  white.  80 
yds.  in  all,  880  plus  120  for  pstg.  & 
hdlg.  or  $1.00  in  all! 

100  Yards  Ribbon,  88c 


Lovely  satin  ribbon  5/15"  wide.  Won¬ 
derful  for  gift  wrapping  purposes  in 
Holiday  Season.  Spools  come  in  I  color. 
Your  choice  of  White.  Pink,  Blue,  Red, 
Green.  Maize,  Nile,  2  black  spools. 
100  yds.  in  all,  only  880  plus  120  pstg. 
&  hdlg.  or  $1 .00  in  all  I 


50 


SPOOLS 

SEWING 

THREAD 


1' 


When  you  buy  50  spools  of  thread  for 
only  990,  we’ll  sond  you  50  MORE 
SPOOLS  for  only  10,  or  $1.00  for  100 
spools  of  wonderful  mercerized  thread! 
Comes  in  black  and  white  and  every 
color  you  can  think  of.  16  shades  of 
blue  alone!  Now  you  can  match  any 
color  under  the  sun!  Perfect  for  mend¬ 
ing,  darning,  sewing,  patching.  Three 
orders  or  300  spools,  only  $2.89!  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Send  $1.00  today— 
Needle  Threader  FREE  with  order! 


FREE!  7-In. 

Sewing  Scissors! 

Why  pay  up  to  $1.00  for  genuine  fine 
cutting,  LARGE  7-Inch  Sewing  Scis¬ 
sors  when  you  pay  us  only  200  for 
postage  and  handling.  Limit — TWO  to 
family! 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
COFFEE  MAKER 


IS  CUP 


CAPACITY 


WHY  PAY 
MORE? 

omous,  nationally  advertised  Coffee  Maker 
at  tremendous  saving.  New,  first  quality,  lat¬ 
est  model — in  factory-sealed  carton.  Brews 
up  to  15  cups  of  perfect  coffee  automatically. 
Plug  n,  set  strength  preferred — mild,  medium 
ar  strong — and  forget  it.  Stops  automatically 
when  done.  Stays  piping  hot  for  hours — ready 
to  serve  anytime.  No  need  to  reheat.  Life¬ 
time  body  of  high  polish  aluminum  finish — 
ike  others  costing  3  times  more!  Dripless 
.pout  .  .  .  always  clean.  Heavy-duty  Ther¬ 
mostat.  Heat-resistant  handle.  TWO  heating 
lements.  Complete  with  cord  set.  Only  $8.95. 
lease  include  $1.00  for  pstg.  and  hdlg. 


PRICE  SMASHED  m 


NEW 


hand  SEWING  MACHINE! 


Our  sen¬ 
sational 
new  ma¬ 
chine  is 


$f.89 


not  $4.98 


same 
kind  sold 

to  thousands  of  others  for 
$4.98  each.  Our  price- 
only  $1.89.  Practically 
automatic.  It  hemsl  Bastes!  Blind  stitches! 
Zig-zags.  Sews  on  buttons,  zippers,  etc. 
Sews  slip-covers  on  forms.  Seam  drapes 
while  they're  hanging  .  .  .  even  hem  with¬ 
out  taking  off  your  skirtl  Sews  through  any 
fabric  with  slight  hand  pressure.  Precision 
instrument — uses  standard  spool  of  thread. 
No  experience  needed  to  use— even  a  10  yr. 
old  girl  can  operate  it  quickly,  simply. 
Comes  complete  with  FREE  carrying  case, 
automatic  threader,  needles,  scissors  sharp¬ 
ener,  instruction  booklet!  Try  for  10  days— if 
not  delighted,  return  for  your  money  back. 
Only  $1.89  plus  36c  postage  and  handling 
or  $2.25  in  all!  Order  now! 


SAVE  $11.70  on 

NEW  NORELCO 


Latest  1959  model,  famous  NORELCO 
SPEEDSHAVER,  in  factory  carton. 
Brand  new,  fully  guaranteed.  Famous 
for  its  close,  comfortable  rotary  shav¬ 
ing  action.  Lubricated  for  life.  Easy  to 
clean.  Quiet,  cool-running.  Complete 
with  cord,  beautiful  traveling  case,  and 
cleaning  brush.  Retails  regularly  else¬ 
where  at  nationally  advertised  price  of 
$24.95.  Our  Sale  Price  $13.25  plus  $1.00 
mailing  charges  or  $14.25  in  all.  Your 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  de¬ 
lighted.  But  order  NOW  as  supplies  are 
limited. 


50  YARDS  LACi 


98< 

FREE 


BUTTONS 


We’re  closing:  oat  oor  Lace  Supply. 

Come  in  enchanting:  patterns  and 
designs.  Vais,  edges,  insertions,  etc. 
in  beautiful  colors  and  full  widths. 

For  women’s,  girls’  and  baby  dress¬ 
es,  pillow  slips,  decorative  edgings 
on  many  articles,  etc.  Pieces  op  to 
10  yards  in  length!  No  small  pieces! 
rprr  200  Naw  Beantifnl,  expensive  qnal- 
■  IlCC  Button*!  ity.  All  kinds,  all  sizes  and 
colors.  ALL  NEW.  No  culls.  For  everyday  use 
— also  some  for  collectors.  Includes  many  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  6  to  12  matching  buttons!  You  get 
the  200  buttons  FREE  of  charge  when  you  order 
the  Lace — none  without  Lace.  But  order  TODAY 
as  supplies  are  limited.  Please  include  12c  for 
pstg.  &  hdlg.  or  $1.10  per  set.  Money-back 
guarantee. 

200  BALLOONS  6  FT.  LONG 

Twist  into  thousands  of  shapes  such  as  Dino¬ 
saurs,  dogs,  elephants,  cats,  zebras,  tigers, 
lions,  etc.  Others  charge  25c  each  for  smaller 
balloons  but  we  buy  in  quantities  so  our 
price  is  only  200  for  89c  plus  11c  for  post¬ 
age  and  handling  or  $1.00  in  all! 

FREE!  If  you  will  clip  this  section  of  the  ad 
to  anything  you  order  from  this  page,  we’ll 
include — FREE — a  fine  gift  worth  $1.00  if 
your  order  amounts  to  $3.00  or  more. 


PRICES  SMASHED  ON 
NEW  PINKING  SHEARS 


ONLY 


We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  that  our 
Pinking  Shears  are  as  good  or  better 
than  nationally  advertised  shears  you 
pay  others  $5.00  or  more!  These  Pink¬ 
ing  Shears  cut  and  pink  ANY  mate¬ 
rial  at  same  time  with  smooth-cutting 
action.  Leave  a  neat,  notched  edge. 
Blades  are  high  quality,  heat-treated 
fine  quality  steel.  ALL  METAL — no 
plastic.  Rich  black  enamel  handles, 
rust- resistant  nickel-plated  blades, 
7'/2-inches  long.  Dressmaker  style.  We 
GUARANTEE  these  Pinking  Shears 
perform  as  well  or  better  than  others 
which  cost  you  $5.00  or  more!  But  we 
buy  in  tremendous  quantities  so  our 
price  is  only  790  plus  310  for  postg. 
or  $1.10  in  all!  Order  TODAYI 


MAKE  FANTASTIC  SAVINGS  on  These  Real  Close-outs! 


The  Items  shown  below  are  genuine,  TRUE  closeouts.  When  they’re  gone  there  won 

Thimbles . Were  3  for  100— NOW  3  for  50 


•Iastie  Toaster  Cover,  Was  500 — NOW  190  ea. 
•Iastie  Mixer  Cover,  Was  500— NOW  290  ea. 

Sugar  Scoops . Were  150— NOW  50  oa. 

•Iastie  Pot  Scraper,  Was  100— NOW  2  for  100 
ilothespin  Apron,  Was  590 — NOW  290  ea. 

jaby  Dolls . Were  250— NOW  3  for  250 

ewelers  Silver  and  Polishing  Clrth.^  ^  ea 

•Iastie  Tablecloth,  54x54- In. ^  g()#_N0W  m 

-omato  Slieer . Was  100— NOW  2  for  100 

:reneh  Fries  Cutter,  Was  $1.00— NOW  490  ea. 
iuttonhole  Maker,  Was  $1.00 — NOW  190  ea. 
-inch  Pocket  Combs.Wer<(  |M_NQW  ,,  (or  m 

Miniature  Bible.  Protesta^L^^  #  f#r  m 

;uty  Pi.  Children’s  Apron^  ^  ^ 

•retty  Plastic  Tea  Apron^  ## 

•ocket  Protector. ....Was  250— NOW  3  for  250 

•Iastie  Shower  Cap.  Was  390— NOW  2  for  390 

ferreted  Plastic  Knives. 

Were  8  for  300 — NOW  6  for  180 

»lastle  SI  lex  Cover,  Wa*  500— NOW  290  ea. 

•Iastie  Rain  Scarf,  Wae  490— NOW  2  for  250 

Pkg.  100  Gold-eya  Needlee. 

M  Were  250  pkg.-NOW  3  pk|i.  250 

ATbite  Shoe  Cleaner  Cloth. 

Wat  790— NOW  290  ea. 

Lute  Polishing  Cloth,  Wat  $1.00— NOW  290  ea, 

a  c 

Wat  $1.00— NOW  290 


Interlocking  Salad  Server  Set. 

Was  390— NOW  190  ea. 

Imported  Steak  Knives.  Ultra  sharp.  Hollew 

ground.  Were  6  for  $2.00 — NOW  8  for  980 

Hostess  Apron.  Assorted  patterns. 

Were  250  ea.— NOW  90  ea. 

Pastry  Cloth  and  Rolling  Pin  Holder. 

Was  $1.00— NOW  490 

Mother’s  Tablecloth.  54x54-inch. 

Was  $1.98— NOW  790 

Raindana . Was  490 — NOW  190 

Ladies’  Ralneaps.  All  sizes.  In  piastie  case. 

Was  $1.49— NOW  590 

Pop-up  Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers. 

Was  $1.00— NOW  590 

Big  Hymn  Book . ..Was  150— NOW  90 

Children’s  Binoculars . Was  390— NOW  190 

Measuring  Spoon,  set  of  4.. Were  190 — NOW  80 
Floral  Pin  Cushion . 90  each;  3  for  250 

5-Piece  Family  Comb  Package. 

Assorted  sizes.  3  for  250 

Blinking  Christmas  Tree. 

$1  value.  390  each;  3  for  $1.00 

Double-edge  Steel  Razor  Blades.  Pkg.  of  100. 

Regular  price  $2.  Sale  Price  870 

Party  Balloons . Package  of  25  190 

Piastie  Memo  Pad  Holder  with  Pencil  230 
Kiddles’  Educational  Toys.  Circus  Bey,  Bugs 
Bunny  Picture  Play,  regular  930.  Sale  price 
590.  Trace  4  Erato,  $2  value,  our  price  890 

Shoe  laces.  White,  brown  or  black.  27-inch 
100  value.  Pair  40.  8  pair  190 

8afety  Pine.  Genuine  Nickel-plated  steel  Pkg.  of 


t  be  anymore,  so  order  TODAY! 

24.  Regular  price  100.  Our  price  70  each,  6  for  390. 
Bobby  Pins.  35  on  each  card,  100  value. 

Our  priee  . 54 

Luncheon  Napkins.  Pkg.  of  32.  290  value. 

Our  price . 190,  or  2  for  350 

Beautiful  Carded  Buttons.  4  or  6  buttons  on 

each  card . 8  cards  250 

Baby  Dolls . 2  for  250 

Jewelers’  Silver  and  Polishing  Cloth. 

Now  290  ea. 

Plastic  Shower  Cap . Now  2  for  390 

Serrated  Piastie  Knives  . Now  6  for  190 

White  Shoe  Cleaner  Cloth  and  Auto  Polishing 
Cloth . 290  each,  both  in  cases 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Use  coupon  or  write  us  on  separate  sheet 
of  paper.  Send  check,  money  order  or 
money,  or  we’ll  ship  C.O.D.  if  you  send 
25%  deposit  with  your  order.  It’s  MUCH 
CHEAPER  if  you  send  money  with  order. 
On  all  orders,  please  Include  extra  to  pay 
for  packing  and  handling: 

Up  to  $2.00,  include  250. 

From  $2.01  to  $5.00  include  350. 
Over  $5.01,  include  600. 
SATISFACTION  ABSOLUTELY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  CHEER¬ 
FULLY  REFUNDED  IN  FULL  IN  10 
DAYS! 

Over  a  million  satisfied  customers. 

L  &  M  COMPANY  .  .  .  Dept.  RY-8 
Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1 A  RETRACTABLE 

IU  BALL  PENS 


88c 


Guaranteed  to  write  as  well  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  $1.00  pens!  Push  button, 
pen  writes,  Push  again,  pen  retracts. 
Your  choice  of  black,  red,  blue  or 
green  ink.  10  Pens  only  88<fc!  RE¬ 
FILLS — same  choice  of  ink  colors- 
20  for  88<£ . 


28 


FAMOUS  BRANDS 

ZIPPERS 


4c 


Close-out  sale!  Brand  new,  not  sec¬ 
onds,  nationally  advertised  Zippers 
including,  Talon,  Waldes,  Commar, 
Segal  lock,  etc.  We  send  you  20  zip¬ 
pers,  carefully  selected  and  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  please  you  in  these  sizes: 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14.  All 
for  only  80*  plus  20 *  for  postage 
and  handling  or  $1.00  in  all!  Max¬ 
imum  order  THREE  sets  for  $3.00 
but  order  now  as  supply  is  limited. 


Order  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 


L  &  M  Co.,  Dept.  RY-8 
Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  my  order  FAST!  You  guarantee  to  please  me 
or  else  I  get  my  money  back  when  I  return  the  merchandise. 
I  enclose  $ . 

Send  my  order  C.O.D.  I  enclose  25%  or  $ . 

I  will  pay  postman  balance  of  cost  plus  postage  fees  when 
my  package  arrives. 


QUANTITY 


ARTICLE 


PRICE 


Please  PRINT  Name. 
Address . 


Town  or  City . Zone. ..  .State. 


ig  Corn  Pickers  and  Elevate 
Sound  Dairy  Management 
ell's  Agronomy  Farms  .  . 

the  Fans  Turn  .  . 


Make  Hay  while 


:  i;iwm«m»i  inii«i§iii» 


District  Representatives: 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 
WILLARD  HOWLAND,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
ROBERT  MERRILL,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


STRONG  •  TIGHT  •  COOL 


LAP-DRAIN 


trade  mark 


32"  armspan  width.  Lengths  6  ft.  to  24  ft. 


OA  rigid  SIPHON-BREAKER  SAFETY  EDGE  for  weather-tight 
side  lap  and  for  added  strength  and  rigidity 

©Dimpled  ALIGNMENT  GUIDE  for  side  lap  uniformity  —  speeds 
installation 

O  Built-in  DRAIN  GUTTER  at  edge  of  each  sheet,  guards  against 
leakage 

Red  line  NAILING  GUIDE  for  foolproof  nailing 

See  this  new  RIBBED  DESIGN,  stucco  embossed,  glare-free 
roofing  at  your  local  building  supply  dealer  or  write  us  for 
descriptive  circular. 


nichols 


ALUMINUM 


NICHOLS  WIRE  &  ALUMINUM  CO. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


KNOW  YOUR 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Corn  Pickers 

Before  the  corn  picking  season 
starts,  the  picker  should  be  checked 
over  carefully.  By  getting  it  into 
tip-top  shape,  costly  breakdowns 
during  the  picking  season  can  be 
avoided.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
on  getting  it  into  shape: 

Clean  picker  thoroughly  inside 
and  out;  clean  out  husk  auger  and 
wagon  elevator;  clean  all  chains  by 
washing  with  kerosene  and,  after 
they  are  dry,  brush  with  light  oil; 
check  fan  drive  belt  tension;  make 
sure  that  faces  of  slip  clutches  are 
not  rusted,  nor  covered  with  oil  or 
grease;  check  spacing  of  husking 


This  derrick  guide  will  prevent  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  elevator  framework,  if 
elevator  becomes  over-balanced. 


rolls;  lubricate  picker  thoroughly; 
while  lubricating  check  for  any  loose 
nuts  or  bolts,  be  sure  that  drive 
chains  are  tight  enough  to  operate 
properly. 

Here  are  10  general  points  on 
picker  operation: 

1.  Pick  early.  One  of  the  main  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  corn  picker  is  its  ability 
to  get  the  work  done.  By  picking 
early  you  avoid  the  troubles  and 


Elevators 

The  following  is  a  list  of  items  to 
be  checked  before  putting  an  eleva¬ 
tor  into  service: 

Sheet  Metal  and  Frame.  An  el¬ 
evator  consists  basically  of  a  sheet 
metal  trough  and  a  supporting 
framework.  Most  elevators  have  a 
large  number  of  bolted  or  riveted 
joints.  Check  over  all  of  these  joints 
and  tighten  any  that  are  starting  to 
work  loose.  Any  welded  joints  that 
have  failed  should  be  rewelded. 

Lubrication.  This  is  as  important 
on  an  elevator  as  on  any  other  farm 
equipment.  Use  a  good  quality  pres¬ 
sure  grease  gun  on  all  fittings.  Make 
sure  each  bearing  takes  grease.  Main 
flight  chains,  as  well  as  any  inter¬ 
mediate  drive  chains,  should  be  oiled 
regularly.  Crank-case  oil  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  chain  links  with  a  paint 
brush. 

Chain  Tension.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  good  service  life  of  steel 
link  chains.  If  chains  are  too  loose, 
they  will  tend  to  buckle  and  catch; 
if  too  tight,  they  will  heat  and  fail 
prematurely,  as  well  as  causing  bear¬ 
ing  overloads.  Check  manual  for  the 
proper  chain  tension  on  elevator. 
Recheck  chain  under  load.  With  long 
elevators,  or  when  elevating  heavy 
material,  increased  chain  tension  is 
required. 

Power  Supply.  Elevators  are  pow¬ 
ered  in  a  number  of  ways — gasoline 
engines,  electric  motors  or  tractor 
PTO- driven.  Gasoline  engine  should 
be  serviced  the  same  as  any  other 
small  engine.  If  an  electric  motor, 


disagreeable  features  that  go  with 
frozen  ground,  cold  weather,  and 
dried  out,  frozen  and  rotten  stalks. 

2.  Take  time  to  do  a  good  job.  Un¬ 
less  your  yield  is  very  low,  you  will 
need  to  pick  in  first  gear  to  avoid 
overloading  the  picker.  Any  higher 
gear  will  leave  a  great  number  of 
ears  in  the  field. 

3.  Travel  in  same  direction  that 
the  field  was  last  cultivated.  It’s  a 
lot  easier  than  bumping  over  the 
ridges. 

4.  Keep  sharp  lookout  for  deep 
ruts,  rocks  or  other  obstructions 
which  the  gatherer  points  may  strike. 

5.  Don’t  overload  wagon.  You’ll 
only  use  more  power  and  more  fuel 
to  pull  it  around.  Keep  the  wagon 
wheels  well  greased. 

6.  Drive  carefully  so  that  the 
gatherer  points  follow  the  rows.  No 
matter  how  well  designed,  the  picker 
cannot  save  ears  if  stalks  are  knocked 
down. 

7.  Keep  all  shields  and  guards  in 
place.  Do  not  wear  floopy  loose  fit¬ 
ting  clothing. 

8.  Do  not  use  a  corn  stalk  or  stick 
to  clear  snapping  or  husking  rolls 
while  the  picker  is  running.  The 
snapping  rolls  were  designed  to  re¬ 
move  ears  from  the  stalk,  but  they 
will  remove  a  hand  just  as  readily. 

9.  Be  sure  to  drain  cooling  system 
at  night  during  freezing  weather. 

10.  A  fire  extinguisher  carried  on 
the  tractor  is  cheap  fire  insurance. 
You  may  not  need  it  very  often  but, 
when  you  do,  it  is  of  no  value  unless 
it  is  right  there  handy. 


check  cord  frequently  for  any  signs 
of  loose  connections  or  breaks  in 
insulation.  If  tractor  PTO -drive, 
check  condition  of  bearings,  coup¬ 
lings  and  telescoping  shaft. 

Elevator  Safety.  Elevators  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  many  farm¬ 
ers  realize.  These  precautions  should 


Good  maintenance  of  the  elevator  will 
increase  its  service  life.  Proper  han¬ 
dling  will  help  reduce  accident  hazards. 


be  observed. 

Be  sure  to  keep  in  place  all 
shields  provided  for  drive  chains  or 
belts.  If  elevator  has  some  un¬ 
guarded  drive  parts,  home-made 
shields  can  be  fixed  up  quite  readily. 

The  steel  cable  used  for  raising 
elevator  should  be  checked  occasion¬ 
ally. 

The  crank  arrangement  used  for 
winding  cable  for  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  should  have  some  sort  of  a 
safety  stop  or  brake  drum  provided. 
When  lowering  elevator,  it  should 
“fall  safe.”  Melvin  E.  Long 
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The  young  stock  at  Mount  Saviour  have  plenty  of  succulent  pasture. 


The  combination  straw  barn — farm  work  shop  at  Mount  Saviour  Monastery. 


Good  Farming  at  Mount  Saviour 


By  Cleoral  Lovell 

HE  600  acres  of  Mount  Saviour  Mon¬ 
astery  were  once  three  farms  of  about 
200  acres  each.  Located  eight  miles 
west  of  the  center  of  Elmira,  the  farm  is 
on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in  Che¬ 
mung  County,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Chemung  River  from  Harris  Hill,  the 
“Soaring  Capital  of  America.” 

About  half  the  acreage  is  woodland.  Of 
the  remaining  300  acres,  some  200  are 
tillable.  Two  years  ago,  Father  John,  in 
charge  of  farming  operations,  signed  up 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Department. 
Technicians  tested  the  soil,  analyzed  the 
property  and  suggested  the  best  crops.  They 
drew  maps  for  diversion  ditches  and  for 
contour  plowing. 

Priority  for  Soil  Conservation 

RIGINALLY,  stone  walls  divided  the 
properties  into  many  small  fields. 
Water,  running  downhill  along  these  walls, 
caused  erosion.  All  the  walls  are  being 
removed  to  make  strip  cropping  possible. 
The  diversion  ditches,  following  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  hill,  “walk”  the  water  off  the 
land,  draining  the  fields.  The  stones  from 
the  walls  are  being  used  for  fill  in  low  spots. 

One  area  between  diversion  ditches  was 
sowed  last  year  in  three  strips — 23  acres 
to  oats  and  clover,  nine  acres  to  sorghum 
and  millet,  20  acres  to  corn  and  Sudan 
grass.  A  damp  spot  beyond,  planted  to 
Japanese  millet,  was  used  for  early  pasture. 
About  130  tons  of  hay  are  raised  each  year. 
In  addition,  300  tons  of  silage  are  stored 
in  trench  silos.  Father  John  estimates  that 
last  year  50  tons  of  silage  were  taken  off 
the  nine  acres  of  sorghum  and  millet  alone. 

Dairying  the  Main  Operation 

HE  dairy  at  Mount  Saviour  consists  of 
65  head,  half  of  them  grade  cows.  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
has  given  permission  for  the  purebreds  to 
be  registered  under  the  name  “Mount 
Saviour  Monastery,”  a  departure  from  the 
usual  rule  of  registering  stock  under  the 
name  of  one  owner. 

Of  the  20  Benedictines  in  the  community, 
Father  John,  assisted  by  five  others,  attends 
to  the  farming.  During  the  busy  seasons, 
others  do  lend  a  hand.  In  the  basement  of 
the  barn  where  straw  is  stored,  there  is 
a  well-equipped  shop,  complete  with  weld¬ 
ing  outfit. 


About  three  years  ago  a  new  milking  par¬ 
lor  was  built.  In  the  cinder  block  building 
there  are  six  stalls — three  on  each  side — 
30  inches  above  the  center  aisle.  With  the 
four  milking  machines,  two  men  milk  the 
35  head  in  about  an  hour  and  20  minutes. 
The  milk  flows  through  inch-and-a-half 
glass  tubing  into  a  300-gallon  bulk  tank 
in  an  adjoining  room.  A  bulk  tank  truck 
picks  up  the  daily  output — about  1,400 
pounds. 

After  each  cow  is  milked,  she  goes  from 
the  milkhouse  into  the  yard.  The  hay  barn 
is  beside  the  milk  house.  Boards  on  the 
lower  section  of  the  barn  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  slats,  nailed  on  at  angles,  are 
spaced  so  that  the  cows  may  help  them¬ 
selves  from  the  stored  hay.  There  is  a 
minimum  of  work  involved.  Bales  are  sim¬ 
ply  moved  forward  as  needed.  A  new  barn, 
now  under  construction,  includes  quarters 
for  loose  housing. 

The  basement  of  the  present  hay  barn 
is  used  as  an  infirmary  for  cows  needing 
medical  attention  and  for  the  maternity 
pens.  All  breeding  is  by  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation.  A  shed  attached  to  this  barn  has 


box  stalls  for  calves.  The  herd  is  increasing 
steadily. 

Sunday,  August  16,  will  be  “Dedication 
Day”  at  Mount  Saviour,  at  which  there 
will  be  conducted  tours  of  the  farm  and 
grounds,  and  also  the  chapel.  This  is  the 
community's  annual  fund-raising  event  and 
the  usual  goodly  number  of  visitors  is 
expected. 

Father  John  enjoys  farming  because  one 
feels  in  farming  a  nearness  to  God.  The 
author  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  this 
recently  published  poem: 

Payment 

Farmers  are  well  paid  for  their  labors — 

Perhaps  not  in  dollars  like  city  neigh¬ 
bors — 

But  what  other  job  gives  even  a  fraction 

Of  the  blessings  of  nature,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion? 

Each  year  the  farmer  assists  Creation 

To  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  the  nation. 

In  helping  earth  bear,  he  finds  great 
reward — 

Daily  he  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Lord. 


to  CORNING, BIG  PLATS 

AN  JO 

AIRPORT 


ELMIRA 


Mount  Saviour Monastery 

IS  Ei«HT  MILKS  FROM  TWK  CINTER  OFTME  Oiy  OP 
ELMIRA  /  N.y. 

L 

THS  LACKAWANNA  AND  ERIE  RASUaDABS 
TW'fi  BOS 

capital  And  mowawk  air  limbs 
PROVIDE  CONVENIENT  SERVICE. 

IS  AVAILABLE  TMIS  MONASTER^ 


This  map  shows  the  location  of  Mount  Saviour  Monastery  near  Elmira,  N.Y.,  with  full  road  directions 
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NEW! 


Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 


•Copyright— 1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW 


for  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

i  Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange  family 
j  of  products  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
|  Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 

I 

|  Name. . 

I 

|  Address. . . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


MARK 

mm 

Manufactured  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS 


•  Purifies  water 

•  Stops  red  stain 

•  Controls  corrosion 


•  Automatic  chlorinator  makes  all 

•  water  safe  to  drink  .  .  .  for  pennies 

•  a  week!  Easy  to  install.  Provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  bacteria,  red  water, 

,  lime  and  corrosion  up  to  75,000  gal- 

•  Ions  per  day. 

Write  tor  name  of  nearest  supplier 

C  CLAYTON  MARK  A  CO. 

•  1 900  Dempster  Ave.  •  Evanston,  Illinois 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


A  bill  to  give  farm  cooperatives 
exemption  from  the  anti-trust  laws, 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  buy  up  proc¬ 
essing  and  marketing  facilities,  has 
run  into  much  opposition,  and  now 
it  appears  there  is  little  chance  for 
it  to  pass  this  year. 

The  bill  had  been  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  without  hearings  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  for  a  Senate  vote  when 
the  storm  broke.  It  was  triggered 
by  local  dairies  in  the  Washington 
area  opposed  to  the  dairy  farmers’ 
co-op  which  controls  most  of  the 
marketing  of  milk  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area.  This  co-operative,  the 
Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Assn.,  had  been  sued  by  the  Justice 
Department  after  buying  a  local 
dairy  on  the  grounds  that  the  coop¬ 
erative  had  attained  a  monopoly 
position.  A  court  order  was  obtained 
forcing  the  cooperative  to  give  up 
the  dairy.  The  bill  would  have  re¬ 
versed  the  court  order,  and  this 
brought  competing  dairies  into  the 
picture.  Thus  a  strictly  local  situa¬ 
tion  (but  with  the  locality  being 


the  hometown  of  Congress)  has  dis¬ 
rupted  a  bill  affecting  all  coopera¬ 
tives,  all  farm  products,  and  all  parts 
of  the  nation. 

The  Justice  Department  said  that 
cooperatives  already  have  authority 
under  law  to  buy  up  marketing  and 
processing  facilities,  but  that  the 
bill  would  actually  make  coopera¬ 
tives  completely  independent  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  Justice  said  it  op¬ 
posed  the  acquiring  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  by  cooperatives  only  when  it 
would  put  them  in  a  monopoly  po¬ 
sition. 

The  bill  was  immediately  yanked 
off  the  Senate  calendar  and  will 
now  not  only  have  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
but  also  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — a  very  rare  thing. 

*  *  hr 

The  wheat  referepdum  brought 
out  an  80.7  per  cent  favorable  vote 
to  put  marketing  quotas  into  effect, 
but  under  200,000  wheat  farmers 
voted.  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  commented  that  farmers  had 


no  real  choice,  said  he  was  also 
sorry  that  all  wheat  growers  were 
not  eligible  to  vote,  and  insisted  the 
vote  did  not  mean  that  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  like  controls.  Sen.  Stuart  Sy¬ 
mington  (D.,  Mo.)  immediately 
hailed  the  vote  as  evidence  farmers 
do  not  mind  controls  in  return  for 
price  protection. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  Benson,  suddenly  and 
surprisingly,  acted  to  end  all  USD  A 
consideration  of  the  dropping  of 
lamb  and  mutton  grading.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  three  major  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  wanted  the  grading  con¬ 
tinued,  as  did  a  majority  of  meat 
packers  who  commented.  An  end 
of  the  grading  had  been  asked  by 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Assn. 
Mr.  Benson  immediately  asked  for 
suggestions  to  improve  the  grading 
standards,  which  had  .come  in  for 
some  criticism  even  from  those  who 
asked  that  the  grading  be  continued. 
*  *  * 

USD  A  estimates  that  401  million 
chickens  will  be  raised  on  farms 
this  year,  a  drop  of  seven  per  cent 
from  432  million  last  year.  The  1959 
calf  drop  is  expected  to  reach  41, - 
328,000  head,  two  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year’s  40,514,000  and  seven 
per  cent  over  the  10-year  average. 

Harry  Lando 


Four  Keys  to 

Sound  Dairy  Management 


GOOD  FEED 

Whether  it  is  roughage  or  concentrate,  John  Fisher  of 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  believes  in  giving  his  herd  good  quality 
feed. 


GOOD  PLANNING 

Arrangements  are  made  to  have  the  barn  sprayed.  Fisher 
has  been  farming  in  Lancaster  County  for  22  years. 


GOOD  RECORDS 

John  Fisher  checks  his  herd’s  production  records  with 
Paul  R.  Roland,  inseminator  for  Southeastern  Penn.  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders  Co-op.  Photos:  Gordon  D.  Rapp 


GOOD  SANITATION 

The  Fisher  barn  is  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a  year,  dis¬ 
infecting  white  paint  being  applied  with  power  sprayer. 
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Doc”  Mettler  Says: 


The  first  sweet  corn  is  a  memory, 
the  kids  are  watching  for  early 
apples,  and  we  know  that  midsum¬ 
mer  is  here.  With  it,  we  see  the  first 
outbreaks  of  pink  eye  in  our  cattle. 
This  disease  can  appear  at  nearly 
any  time  of  year,  but  here  in  the 
Northeast  we  see  it  most  and  at  its 
worst  in  Summer. 

The  first  case  in  a  herd  is  usually 
mistaken  for  an  injury  caused  by  a 
rope  or  stick  hitting  the  cow  in  the 
eye.  Not  until  several  cases  appear 


Check  the  milkers  for  pink  eye  daily. 
Inspect  heifers  and  beef  at  pasture. 


does  a  farmer  unaware  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  suspect  anything  different.  By 
that  time,  his  first  cases  are  in  such 
serious  condition  that  effective  treat¬ 
ment  takes  weeks. 

Pink  eye  can  be  carried  long  dis¬ 
tances  by  wind-blown  flies  or  dust. 

Be  ever  watchful  for  the  first  sign, 
a  running  eye.  In  a  day  or  so,  the 
discharge  becomes  sticky  and  the 
eye  takes  on  the  inflamed  pink  from 
which  the  disease’s  name  derives. 
If  not  treated,  this  changes  in  an¬ 
other  day  to  a  blue  discoloration; 
finally,  in  severe  cases,  the  eye  may 
decompose. 

Needless  to  say,  animals  lose 
weight,  go  down  in  production  and 
take  weeks  to  recover.  If  the  eye 
does  turn  blue  or  white,  it  takes  six 

Committee  Named  to 
Study  Milk  Licensing 

New  York’s  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  appointed  a  five-man  committee 
to  study  the  State’s  milk  licensing 
laws. 

Dr.  Everett  Case,  president  of  Col¬ 
gate  University,  was  named  chair¬ 
man.  Other  members  include:  John 
B.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times; 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Crumb,  president 
of  Potsdam  State  Teachers  College; 
Dr.  William  I.  Myers,  former  dean  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  and  John  D.  Calhoun,  New 
York  City  attorney. 

The  setting  up  of  this  committee 
follows  Governor  Rockefeller’s  veto 
of  the  McEwen-Main  Bill  to  amend 
Section  258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law.  In  his  message  dis¬ 
approving  the  bill,  the  Governor 
noted  the  possible  need  for  revision 
of  the  State’s  licensing  laws  and 
promised  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  entire  history  of  licensing  in  the 
State. 

This  committee  is  scheduled  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor  by  the  1960 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 


to  10  weeks  to  clear  up.  Even  then, 
small  white  spots  are  left  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball. 

There  is  no  really  successful  pre¬ 
ventive  for  pink  eye,  and  shots  of 
antibiotics  and  sulfa  drugs  do  not 
help  much  in  curing  it.  Controlling 
flies  and  isolating  new  herd  addi¬ 
tions  are  the  only  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  and  these  are  only  a  gesture. 

When  pink  eye  is  known  to  be  in 
a  given  area,  milking  herds  should 
be  checked  twice  a  day  for  symptoms 
and  heifer  and  beef  herds  as  often 
as  possible.  Affected  animals  should 
be  kept  in  a  darkened  stable  dur¬ 
ing  daylight  hours. 

Treatment  consists  of  squirting 
into  the  affected  eye  various  agents 
to  combat  infection  and  to  relieve 
pain.  We  like  a  powder  containing 
neomycin,  sulfa  and  a  local  anes¬ 
thetic.  For  really  fast  results  in  show 
cattle  or  very  valuable  animals,  we 
use  a  solution  of  neomycin  and 
cortisone.  However,  every  livestock 
area  has  its  own  special  conditions. 

The  medications  are  usually  dis¬ 
pensed  directly  and  are  then  con¬ 
sidered  first-aid  materials  to  be 
placed  in  the  medicine  cabinet  or 
box  to  be  used  when  needed. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  cow  has  pink  eye,  a  call 
to  your  local  veterinarian  may  save 
needless  waste  of  time  and  money 
treating  the  wrong  disease.  Early 
treatment  is  very  important.  Once 
the  discharge  stops,  almost  no 
amount  of  treatment  will  help.  A 
few  seconds  spent  watching  eyes 
when  you  grain  the  milking  herd 
and  when  you  salt  the  heifers  and 
beef  may  save  an  eye  or  one  or 
more  of  your  cattle. 

J.  J.  Mettler,  D.V.M. 


Farm  Meetings  and  Sales 

Aug.  15 — Annual  field  day  and 
barbecue,  Hudson  Valley  Hereford 
Assn.,  Kaye  Ranch,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  19 — Annual  meeting  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Dexter  Cattle  Assn.,  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  22 — Maine  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Field  Day,  Highmoor  Farm, 
Monmouth,  Maine. 

Aug.  23-27 — The  96th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Assn.,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Aug.  27-28 — Second  annual  All- 
Appaloosa  Horse  Show,  Atkinson, 
Nebraska. 

Aug.  30- Sept.  2 — Annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  The  National  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 
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Here's  why  cooling  costs  are  cheaper  with  a  Milk  Minder: 
It  uses  electricity  to  cool  milk,  not  to  cool  air,  water  or 
layers  of  metal  first.  It  cools  direct.  Only  the  inner  shell  sepa¬ 
rates  milk  from  cooling  freon  during  cooling  time. 

It  has  the  largest  cooling  plate.  Effective  cooling  area  is 
larger  than  for  any  other  tank.  You  cool  more  milk,  faster. 

It  uses  power  sparingly.  When  milk  temperature  changes, 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  circulates  just  the  right  amount  of 
cooling  freon  through  the  plate.  When  cooling  is  done,  it 
returns  freon  to  a  reservoir  .  .  .  power  shuts  off. 

Power  use  with  a  Milk  Minder  is  as  low  as  .5  kwh  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  cooled.  In  farm  comparison,  it  cooled  milk  for 
lA  the  cost  of  a  tank  using  water  cooling  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  your  Solar  Dealer  to 
show  you  a  Solar  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct 
for  more  information  On  why  and  how  it  cools  milk  cheaper! 
Solar  Milk  Minder  is  the  only  all-stainless  steel 

bulk  milk  tank. 


Solar  Permanent 

DIVISION  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  TOMAHAWK  54 


FT-35B 


COOLANT 


Solar’s  cooling  plate  has 
over  80%  effective  cooling 
area.  Direct  cooling  of 
larger  area  saves  power 
use,  power  costsl 

j"*' 


Here's  the  "Minute-Man, 
the  " Power  Saver"  .  .  . 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  I 
It  does  not  waste  freon  like 
systems  which  flood  the 
cooling  plate. 


Save  dollars  cooling 
milk  with  direct 
cooling,  largest  plate 
and  Controlled 
Flow  Expansion! 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Handbook  &  Dictionary, 


J.  H.  Frandsen  . $10.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

Modern  Breeds  of  Livestock, 

Hilton  M.  Briggs  .  8.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Techniques, 

G.  W.  Trimberger .  8.00 


Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett . $5.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  5.00 

The  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Handbook, 
Jules  Haberman .  4.95 

Butchering,  Processing  and 
Preserving  of  Meat, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook . 4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards  .  3.95 


Breeding  Better  Livestock,  Sheep, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95  Horlacher  and  Hammond. . . .  3.50 


Beef  Cattle, 
Roscoe  Snapp 


Home  Pork  Production, 

7.50  John  Smedley .  2.50 


Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.95 

Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen, 
J.  W.  Bailey  .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Over  3,000  Sold  From  One  City  Alone 


The 

Foe!  Saving  Sensation 

50%  t«  75% 

LOWER  FUEL  COSTS 


•  Build  one  fire  a  season,  remove  ashes 
3  times  monthly,  refuel  on  average  of 
once  every  24  hours. 

•  24-hour  safe,  even  heat. 

0  Unbelievable  fuel  savings. 

•  Burns  all  types  of  wood  successfully. 

•)  IS  models,  the  larger  heating  up  to  t 

rooms. 

0)  Time-tested  and  proven. 

0  Choice  of  four  decorator  colors. 


Guaranteed  Performance 
In 

Homes  •'  Schools  •  Stores 
Apartments  •  Form  Buifldiiimgs 


Handsome  •  Convenient 
Economical  •  Efficient 


®i  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
STOVE  CO.,  INC. 


Box  gR-2  Columbia,  S.  C. 


PATENTED  JlkBMF  FEATURES 

3.  Built-in  down-draft  system, 

2.  Radiant  heat  control  thermostat, 

3-  Secondary  Air  Intake. 


Write  For  FREE  Color  Catalogue 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 

what  you  can  get  away  with *  when 

your  electric  fence  it  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 


•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts — 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

_  „  KN-2 

Gentlemen: 

f~|  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  poy  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  moy  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  oil  os  claimed. 


Name - — - - - 

Address - — - - - - - - 

City - - - State - — 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

LJ£PT.  RN-2  Owosso,  Michigan 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris.  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

UNITE 


The  most  used  machine  cn  year  form! 

High  speed  pasture  clipping — fine  mowing — 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Eig  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  spring,  summer  ond 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idle! 
Built  rugged — for  thei  toughest  job! 


ALL-JOB  MODEL  SO 

2  blades  cut  6-2/3  ft.  swath 
Covers  4  acres  per  hour 


MODEL  M80 


7  blades,  6-2/3  It.  cat 


MODEL  42 


MODEL  61 


1  blade,  3-1/2  It.  cot 


,1  blade,  5  It.  cut 


2  blades,  5  It;  cut 


MODEL  60 


30  Weed’s  models  to  choose  from 
One,  two  and  three  blades  —  mounted  and  pull  type 

'WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG  CO. 

11908  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bios.,  Chicago  51,  111. — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002).  .  . 

■  M  Sq. 

Ft. 

|  3’,  4',  9'&  16  ft. 

widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) .  .  , 
6  Gauge  (.006).  .  , 

•  2<S  Sq. 

.  .  ,3( t  Sq. 

Ft.  I 
Ft  l 

(  3;  6 ;  10:  12; 

[  20;  24;  8.  32  ft. 

14;  ia; 

widths 

8  Gauge  (.008).  .  .  4 C  Sq.  Ft.  j  12,'  16 \  20 '&  24  ft.  widths 


/  ■■./Tv./ 

1 

I 

/  /  -  '  . 

p§i§i 

j  VAFOR 
BARRIER 

OVER  BLDG. 
MATIS. 

BLDG. 

INSULATION 

HAY 

COVERS 

SILAGE 

COVENS 

MACHINl 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ail  Willi  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Ware’s  CUVERALL  At  These  Low,  tow  Prises. 


Wood  Works  Wonders 
for  Cattle  and  Hog  Barns 


Efficient  Bog  Finishing  House 

Here’s  a  hog  finishing  house  that’s 
so  efficient  it  requires  only  45  min¬ 
utes  a  day  to  handle  600  pigs.  It 
features  automatic  feeders  and  wa- 
terers,  and  a  feeding  floor  that  slopes 
toward  a  power-cleaned  gutter. 
Built-in  hot  water  pipes  thaw  the 
gutter  for  cleaning  in  winter.  Over¬ 
head  spray  nozzles  keep  the  pigs 
cool  in  Summer. 

The  newest  idea  in  it  is  for  mov¬ 
able  wood  partitions  between  sleep¬ 
ing  and  feeding  areas.  Panels,  which 
permit  enlarging  the  sleeping  areas 
as  the  pigs  grow,  slide  on  overhead 
barn  tracks  and  rollers.  Lock  pins 
at  the  floor  and  ceiling  keep  the 
panels  firmly  in  place. 

Feed  is  moved  automatically  from 
a  bulk  tank  via  an  overhead  auger 
system  that  drops  it  into  feeders 
at  each  pen.  When  the  last  feeder 
is  filled,  a  pressure  switch  shuts 
off  the  motors. 

Medication  can  be  added  to  the 
drinking  water  in  any  one  or  all 
of  the  pens  by  means  of  proportioner 
valves  located  at  a  central  spot. 

The  wood  structure  is  easy  to 
build.  It  is  basically  a  pole-frame 
building  with  trussed  rafters.  Parti¬ 
tions,  walls  and  gates  are  made  of 
standard  building  lumber.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  six-unit  building  168  feet 
long  by  40  feet  wide  plus  10  feet 
for  the  service  alley.  But  you  can 
adjust  it  to  any  number  of  units  to 
fit  your  needs.  Each  unit  handles 
100  pigs. 

Remodeled  Born  Saves  Chores 

Ever  stop  to  figure  how  much 
labor  you  may  be  wasting  in  that 
old,  out-dated  barn?  Still  no  need 
to  tear  it  down.  Why  not  remodel! 

Many  farmers  are  finding  that 
they  can  cut  chore  time  in  half,  or 
better,  by  remodeling  their  old  barn 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  to  take 
ad  ventage  of  new  materials  han¬ 
dling  methods. 

An  old  cattle  feeding  barn  may 


be  a  real  time-consumer.  Manure 
has  to  be  forked  out  by  hand,  silage 
hauled  by  hand  from  chute  to  feed 
bunk,  and  grain  carried  into  the 
barn  from  a  wagon  out  in  front. 

But  a  farmer  may  be  reluctant 
to  tear  down  a  barn.  It  could  have 
an  excellent  roof  and  be  sound 
structurally.  Remodeling  may  make 
much  sense. 

First  step  one  farmer  took  was  to 
strengthen  the  hay  loft  with  new 
2x12  stringers:  this  increased  its 
capacity  from  900  to  1,100  bales. 
Next  he  rearranged  the  floor  plan 
to  provide  for  manure  removal  with 
a  tractor  and  blade.  Stock  lumber 
was  used  to  make  a  self-unloading 
grain  bin.  In  went  a  silage  un¬ 
loader,  too. 

Key  to  the  whole  labor-saving 
operation,  however,  was  an  ingen¬ 
ious  conveyor  system  which  does 
two  jobs  at  one  time.  Grain  is  me¬ 
tered  from  the  self- emptying  bin 
onto  a  conveyor  at  one  end  of  the 
barn  and  is  carried  over  a  wooden 
platform  to  the  other  side,  where 
it  drops  onto  silage  coming  out  of 
the  silo.  The  return — or  underside 
— flight  of  the  conveyor  drags  the 
mixture  of  grain  and  silage  along 
the  feed  bunk.  A  tapered  feed  board 
drops  the  feed  off  evenly  on  both 
sides. 

The  conveyor  is  powered  by  a  1.5 
horsepower  motor  with  a  V-belt 
drive  to  a  transmission,  and  a  chain 
drive  from  transmission  to  conveyor. 
The  conveyor  does  one  complete 
revolution  a  minute. 

The  entire  remodeling  operation 
cost  $1,719.14,  of  which  $414.12  was 
spent  for  lumber.  In  return,  the 
farmer  spends  only  seven  minutes 
twice  a  day  to  feed  50  steers. 


New  Dean  at  Rhode  Island 

William  H.  Wiley  is  new  dean  of 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture. 
Previously,  he  was  head  of  the  poul¬ 
try  department  and  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  experiment  station. 


This  hog  finishing  house  design  is  said  to  require  only  45  minutes  of  labor  a  day 
to  handle  600  pigs.  The  structure  is  basically  pole-frame  with  trussed  rafters. 


carries 

Silage-grain 

mixture 


thiousli  onto 
silage  here 


mixture  CONVEYOR 

along  bunk  carries  grain 


ELEVATING 
AUGER  _ 


SILO^, 

Same 

Fapering 

■  measuring^.  1 
Ihopper^Bli 

iii  . 

CONVEYOR 

board 

•  GRAIN  STORAGE  BIN 


This  conveyor  system  adaptable  to  many  old  barns  in  process  of  remodeling 
mixes  grain  with  silage  and  carries  it  automatically  to  the  cows. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Well  see  you  Sept.  4-12  at  the 

1959  New  York  State  Fair 


The  113th  annual  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Exposition  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State — the  1959  New  York  State 
Fair — will  open  its  gates  in  Syracuse 
on  Friday,  September  4,  and  ready 
its  welcome  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors. 

Open  for  nine  days,  September 
4-12,  the  ’59  Fair  will  spotlight  “Op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Empire  State”  with 
its  297  acres  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
exhibits,  entertainment  and  competi¬ 
tive  events. 

Seven  Fairs  in  One 

The  ’59  Fair,  aptly  termed  “seven 
big  fairs  in  one,”  will  combine  agri¬ 
culture,  youth,  sports,  industry,  ed¬ 
ucation,  women’s  activities,  and 
family-fun  in  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  economical  programs 
in  the  history  of  the  Exposition. 

On  the  agricultural  side  of  the 
Fair,  nearly  30,000  entries  will  com¬ 
pete  for  record-breaking  premiums 
of  more  than  $137,000.  Hundreds  of 
events  and  classes  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  goats,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  farm  dairy  products  are 
included  in  the  competitive  program. 
In  contrast,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Fair  in  1841,  premiums  of  about 
$600  were  offered  in  about  20  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  and  events. 

Dairy  and  Beef  Premiums 

A  highlight  of  the,  “Agricultural 
Fair”  will  be  the  New  York  State 
Fair  Cattle  Show  which  will  offer 
premiums  of  $26,895  in  both  dairy 
and  beef  breeds  competition. 

Special  agricultural  exhibits  will 
include  the  Farmstead,  a  $60,000 
model  farm  within  the  Fairgrounds; 
a  new  exhibit  of  antique  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  dating  back  more  than  100 
years;  a  million  dollar  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  show;  and  Eggland,  the  pop¬ 
ular  exhibit  designed  to  promote 
understanding  of  the  State’s  four 
billion  dollar  poultry  and  egg  in¬ 
dustry. 

Many  Activities  for  Youth 

For  the  youth  of  the  State,  pre¬ 
miums  of  $25,934  are  being  offered  in 
nearly  500  classes  of  competition 
ranging  from  livestock  and  crops  to 
ornamental  horticulture  and  con¬ 
servation  projects.  Open  to  any  boy 
or  girl  residing  in  the  state,  the 
Youth  Department  program  annually 
attracts  nearly  5,000  entries. 

A  Boxing  Cavalcade,  featuring 
Carmen  Basilio,  Nat  Fleischer’s  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Boxing,  and  daily  appear¬ 
ances  of  boxing  greats  such  as  Joe 
Louis,  Jack  Dempsey  and  Rocky 


Marciano;  a  fly  and  bait  casting  tour¬ 
nament;  and  a  basketball  foul-shoot¬ 
ing  contest  headed  by  Paul  Seymour 
of  the  Syracuse  Nationals. 

For  the  first  time,  visitors  will  see 
free  grandstand  shows  each  day  fea¬ 
turing  such  noted  attractions  as  Ed¬ 
gar  Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy; 
Bob  Barker  and  the  popular  “Truth 
or  Consequences”  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  show;  Ed  Leary’s  Outdoor  Ice 
Show;  Hubert  Castle,  the  dare-devil 
slack-wire  artist;  and  Claude  Gor¬ 
don  and  his  orchestra.  Carl  Silfer 
and  his  “pops”  concert  orchestra  will 
provide  daily  concerts  in  Empire 
Court. 

Two  headline  events  are  planned 
for  the  traditional  entertainment 
program  in  the  Coliseum.  Art  Link- 
letter,  television  star  and  author  of 
“Kids  Say  The  Darndest  Things,” 
will  bring  his  show  to  the  Coliseum 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  8-10,  while  a  big 


On  Our  Cover 

Here  is  a  special  map  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  which  shows  the  location 
of  the  1959  attractions  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition. 

Pictured  is  a  pretty  “New  York 
Miss”  helping  to  round  up  calves  on 
Manorcrest  Farms,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 
Premiums  for  Holstein-Friesian  cat¬ 
tle  at  the  Fair  total  $5,000. 

Also  shown  on  our  cover  is  the 
Fair’s  main  gate,  newly  decorated  to 
feature  this  year’s  theme,  “Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Empire  State.” 


music  festival  is  planned  for  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  September  11-12. 

The  music  festival  will  feature 
Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Cana¬ 
dians;  Tommy  Sands,  singing  idol  of 
millions;  Jaye  P.  Morgan  and  the 
Morgan  Brothers,  singing  stylists; 
Phil  Ford  and  Mimi  Hines,  musical 
comics  featured  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
Show;  and  Johnny  Cash,  star  re¬ 
cording  artist  for  Columbia  Records. 

Other  points  of  interest  at  the 
Fair:  A  concentrated  Industry-Man¬ 
ufacturing-Distribution  and  Retail 
Sales  Exposition  in  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Liberal  Arts  building  .  .  . 
Indian  Village  with  its  colorful 
dances  and  rituals  ...  a  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  rodeo  .  .  .  state  competition 
for  high  school  bands  .  .  .  historical 
automobile  exhibition  .  .  .  the  Strates 
Shows  on  the  Midway  .  .  .  and  many 
other  entertaining  and  educational 
events  which  will  make  the  1959 
State  Fair  a  fun-filled  fair  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


A.t  shows,  cattle  should  move  and  be  stood  to  appear  to  best  conformation 
and  greatest  individual  appeal.  There  is  not  much,  if  anything,  the  judge 

misses. 


If  you  Own ,  Manage ,  Rent  or  Operate  a  farm 
or  if  you  are  an  Ag  Student  or  Teacher  or 
County  Agent  or  do  business  with  Farmers 


you.  cm  quLofi^y  — 


WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  72  ISSUES  OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


All  Yours  for  Only 


with  The  Rural  New  Yorker 


2  A  COPY  OF  THE  1959-60 

Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 


1  A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 


To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  modern 
farm  management,  we’ve  enlarged  our  editorial  staff.  With  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  you  can  beat  the  challenge  of  rising  costs!  You 
can  make  more  money  with  valuable  information  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  dairy  management  methods,  scientific  soil  treatment, 
efficient  poultry  practices,  effective  spray  programs,  economies  in 
farm  and  home  repairs. 


SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

with  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

You’ll  be  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  low,  low  prices  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  brand  name  products  pictured  in  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  You’ll  save  more  money  on  hundreds  of 
items  for  family  and  home! 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  purchase  many  things  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  discount  houses  in  the  large  cities!  Get  the  1959-60 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker! 


MAIL  COUPON  WITH  $1  BILL  or  CHECK  for 

1 —  72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

2 —  A  year’s  membership  in  the  RFD  Plan, 

3—  Your  copy  of  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  39TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  Here  for  SUBSCRIPTION  and  CATALOG 


i  I  NEW?  Q  $1 .00  for  3  years 

CH  RENEWAL  Q  $2.00  for  7  years 


NAME 


R.F.D - BOX _ ST. _ _ 

P.O. _ STATE _ _ 

QUALIFY  HERE - — 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  edited  especially  for  farm  families.  To  receive  it ,  please 
CHECK  the  box  which  applies  EITHER  to  yourself  or  to  another  member  of  your 
household. 


□  YES,  we  own,  rent,  manage,  live  or  work  on _ acres  of  farmland. 

□  YES,  we  plan  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  engage  in  farming. 

□  YES,  we  deal  with  farmers  in  our  business,  trade  or  profession. 


Please  specify  how:. 

I  ■§  M  H  Ml  H  1 


I 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 
BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 


Choice  Spring  farrowed  Boars  and  Fall  farrowed  Bred  Gilts  now  available 

from  the  following  Herd  Sires: 

BERKSHIRES :  HIGH  REGARD:  1957  National  Champion  and  now  a  Certified  Meat  Sire. 
RAMACO  MAINSTAY:  1958  National  Champion.  Hie  offspring  are  now  on  test  and  this  Great  Boar  should 
easily  qualify  for  CMS. 


YORKSHIRES:  INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th:  CMS  and  Double  Grand  Champion  of 
Ireland.  DONAGHANIE  CRUSADER  13:  Triple  Irish  Grand  Champion  and  now  a  CMS.  FAITH LEGG  DAVID 
14:  Latest  Irish  Import  with  a  niee  ham,  back,  length  and  depth  of  body.  His  offspring  have  been  doing  very 
well  for  us.  OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6N :  1958  National  Barrow  Show  Champion.  His  offspring  are  on  test 
and  we  hope  to  certify  this  Great  Sire. 


Please  call  Collect,  FAirview  5-7700 
Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  establishing  or  In¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  of  your  Aberdeen-Angus  Herd? 
Do  you  own  your  own  farm  and  can  you  grow  the 
necessary  feed?  Do  you  have  the  required  barn 
space?  In  the  event  that  you  do,  we  have  worked 
out  a  plan  that  will  not  require  immediate  capital 
and  the  herd  can  pay  for  itself.  Should  you  have 
an  interest,  write  us,  as  we  would  like  to  discuss 
our  plan  with  you. 

CLEN-RU  FARMS 
BROCKWAY  PENNSYLVANIA 

Phone:  Hazen-Davls  8-2032 
G.  A.  Mengle,  Owner  C.  L.  Grove,  Mgr. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modem  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8-2224 

FOR  SALE— HEREFORDS 
Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  AGENT 
GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 
ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
_ TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 _ 

FOR  SALE 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows 
with  calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris, 
Top  Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. 


ANGUS 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
_ ITHACA,  N EW  YORK _ _ 

FOR  SALE. 

Registered  Angus  Herd  Bull.  4  years  old. 

Andrew  Vantran _ RFD _ Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 

REG.  BULL  CALVES 

Yearling  and  weanling.  Eileenmere  breeding  also  several 
bred  on  open  heifers  and  cows. 

Excellent  bloodlines,  good  families. 
RIDGEMEADE  FARM,  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW.  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

COWS  WITH  CALVES  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Banqs  Accredited  Herd 
DENTON  C.  LYON 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT  PHONE:  CORNWALL 
HO  2-2571  


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

The  kind  that  you  can  build  the  right  herd  with.  Come 
and  see  them  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton, 
N.  Y.  Tel:  GRoton  31. _ 

SWINE 


A  SURE  MONEY  MAKER  is  a  cow  that 
will  produce  10-times  her  body  weight  in 
milk— more  money  if  that  milk  is  QUALITY 
milk-JERSEY  MILK. 

Your  opportunity  to  buy  fall  freshening  cows  with 
actual  records  of  9,000,  10,000,  11,000  and  13,000  lbs. 
of  Jersey  milk.  Other  cows  and  heifers  of  equal  breed¬ 
ing;  a  number  officially  classified  Very  Good,  mostly 
as  2-yr.  olds.  Some  Show  Winners. 

21ST  NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY 
SALE 

SEPTEMBER  19,  1959 

COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 

Catalogs:  Alfred  Partridge 

Windham,  New  York 
Auctioneer:  Milton  Crosby 

Sharon,  Conn. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  truckloads. 

 E.  C.  Talbots,  Leonardsville,  New  York 


PUBLIC  SALE 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1959  10  A.M. 

Complete  Close  Out  of: 

REG.  QUARTER  HORSES 
REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES 
REG.  &  GRADE  POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 
FARM  EQUIPMENT— HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Squadron  A  Farm,  130  North 
Main  Street,  New  City,  N.  Y.  New  City  is  located 
between  Nyack  and  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  on 
Route  304. 

ORDER  OF  SALE: 

Household  Goods 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Cattle — Horses — Ponies 

OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION  DAY  BEFORE  SALE. 
LUNCH  ON  GROUNDS 

TERMS  BY:  Frank  Kupfer,  Owner,  New  City,  NY 
Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer: 

Col.  Paul  Z.  Martin,  Blue  Ball,  Penna. 

Phone  New  Holland  ELgin  4-6671 
Carl  D.  Arnold,  Farm  Manager 
New  City,  New  York. _ Farm  phone:  4-5935 

HERD  REDUCTION  SALE 

A.T.&W.R.  TAYLOR— GRADE  SHETLAND  PONIES 
Saturday,  August  15  9:30  A.M. 

Held  at  ALDO  FARMS,  PRINCESS  ANNE  COURT 
HOUSE,  VIRGINIA.  Follow  Route  149,  '/„  mile  turn 
left  on  Route  627  to  Route  633,  turn  right  to  farm. 
Watch  for  Sale  Signs. 

150  HEAD— GRADE  SHETLAND  PONIES 
SORRELS  -  DAPPLES  -  PALOMINO  -  BAYS  ■ 
BLACKS  -  SPOTTED  BROOD  MARES — Soma  heavy 
in  foal  and  foals  by  side.  Yearlings  and  2-year  old 
Fillies.  Stud  Colts  and  Geldings  for  pleasure. 
Featuring  Herd  Sire 

GOLD  DRAGON  —  SON  OF  REALIZATION 
REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PALOMINO  STALLION 
Auctioneer’s  Note:  This  is  the  best  Grade  Herd  of 
Shetland  Ponies  in  the  East  and  all  are  put  up  for 
absolute  sale  by  Col.  Paul  Z  Martin. 

Ninmo  Methodist  Church  will  serve  Lunch. 

Sal«  will  be  held  under  cover,  rain  or  shine. 
TERMS  BY:  A.  T.  and  W.  R.  TAYLOR,  OWNER 
Col.  Paul  Z.  Martin,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.  Phone  New  Hol¬ 
land  EL  4-6671  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
John  Tankard — Phone  Princess  Anne  3230 
Farm  Manager 


HAMPSHIRES 

Meat  Tvne  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts.  Soring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  _ C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Ma-vland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

LANDRACE  PIGS 

Registered  Weanling  Pins  from  meat  certified  Dams. 
Only  boars  available.  Vernon  Parmenter.  King  Ferry, 
N.  V.,  POPLAR  RIDGE  3824. _ _ 

TESTED  BOAR  SALE 

Saturday,  September  12 
Trappe,  Maryland 
20  BOARS  5  BREEDS 
Monthly  Feeder  Piq  Sales:  August  17,  Sept.  21,  Octo¬ 
ber  12  and  November  7.  Denton,  Maryland  Nov.  5— 
West  Friendship,  Md.  All  Sales  2  P.M. 

MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN.,  INC. 
Room  231,  Symonds  Hall,  College  Park,  Md. 


YORKSHIRES 

rOR  SALE.  Registered  weanling  Yorkshire  meat  type 
ilgs  will  weigh  200  lbs.  in  six  months.  Excellent  way 
o  improve  your  breeding  program. 

DR.  G.  W.  CAMPBELL 

*FD  I  BENNINGTON.  VERMONT 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
YEARLING  RAMS.  RAM  LAMBS,  EWE  LAMBS 
and  EWES  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  U.  S.  222 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 

Show!  Sale! 


America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  sale. 

_ Joe  Polk,  RFD  2,  Quakertown,  Penna. _ 

Profitable  Flock  Karakul  Sheep.  Attractive  modernized 
house,  scenic  surroundings.  268  pastures,  etc.,  acres. 
Middleton  (Owner)  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

OXFORDS 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Good  size.  Top 
Quality.  Best  Breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

MY  TEXAS  DANDY  II 

P-42873 

Sire:  Mv  Texas  Dandy  P-4900 

Dam:  Dandy  Beth  Herndon  P-39971  by  Tom  Mix 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  buv  an  eioht-year-old 
stallion  who  is  THE  LAST  AND  THE  BEST  OF  MY 
TEXAS  DANDY. 

Price — $2500. 

I  will  send  pictures  to  interested  nartv  on  request. 

WEATHER  VANE  STABLES 
UVALDE.  TEXAS 

Phone  BR  8-3829  _ 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 
SPO  RTSM  E  N 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straioht  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES.  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER, _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES 

Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Reaoles  at  stud  including  Show  champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 

HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Sheperds 
c/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine,  Butler,  Ind. _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  from  Imported  Stock. 

Black  &  White.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs.  Intelli- 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE.  SWANTON,  VERMONT. 
SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies.  Friendly, 
Love  Children,  Excellent  Watchdog.  AKC. 

Leo  Pelton _ Route  98 _ Attica,  N.  V. 

MINIATURE  POODLES 

Puppies,  Stud  Service.  AKC  Registered.  GAYEDELL 
Kennels,  35  Noland  Rd.,  RD  2,  Ballston  Lake,  NY 
PUREBRED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES 
Whelped  March  13th.  RACHEL  WALTER 

Divine  Corners  Newji'ork  _ 

GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPERD  PUPS 

(Distemper  vaccinated).  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel¬ 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highview  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
DACHSHUND  PUPPIES.  By  Miniature  Sire.  Pedi¬ 
greed. 

BEAUPEG  KENNELS 

II  Boltwood  Ave.  Castleton,  N.  Y.  Tel  PE  2-6650 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 
BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  48  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin.  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION, 

38  ARMA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


Livestock  Markets  &  Sales 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop.’s, 
July  28  sale,  Caledonia,  N.Y.,  Good  steers 
$27.50-28.40,  Standard  $26-27.50.  Good  dairy- 
type  heifers  $22.50-23.30,  Utility  $19.50-21. 
Commercial  dairy-type  slaughter  cows  $21.50- 
22,  Cutter  $17.50-19.  Prime  calves  $38-40,  Good 
$33-36;  110/115-lb.  $27.50-33,  60/65-lb.  $24.50- 
26.  Dairy  replacement  springers  $290-325, 
handling  cows  $320,  fresh  $265-300;  close 
first-calf  heifers  $300,  bred  $220-335,  open 
$105-156;  service  bulls  $112-210. 

U.S.  No.  1  hogs  between  200  and  240  lbs. 
$15-15.40;  sows  $9.00-11.50.  Prime  lambs 
$26.75-27.25,  Choice  $24.50-26.50. 

At  Empire’s  auction  in  Greene  in  July  29, 
springers  $282-360,  handling  cows  $217-340, 
close  first-calf  heifers  $335,  bred  heifers  $195. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

At  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auction,  Cambridge 
Valley  Livestock  Market,  Luther’s  Commis¬ 
sion  Market  in  Wassaic,  Miller’s  Livestock 
Auction  in  Argyle  and  Chatham  Area  Auction 
Co-op.  the  week  ending  July  24,  Good  steers 
$20-22,  Commercial  $16-17.50.  Good  slaughter 
dairy  $23-24.50,  Utility  $18-19.90.  Good 
slaughter  cows  $19-21.75,  Standard  $18-19. 
Commercial  slaughter  bulls  $23-24.90.  Prime 
veals  $90-125  per  head.  Utility  $50-60;  bobs 
over  100  lbs.  $31-46,  60-80  lbs.  $16-21.  U.S.  No. 
1  and  2  hogs  $14.50;  feeder  pigs  $7.50-12.50 
each. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  week  ending  July  24, 
Choice  steers  $28-28.50,  Utility  heifers  $21-24. 
Commercial  and  Standard  daipf  cows  $18-19, 
Canner  $13-15:  Commercial  dairy  heifers  $19- 
21,  Utility  and  Cutter  $16-18;  Utility  sausage 
bulls  $23-24.  Prime  calves  $35-36,  Medium  and 
Heavy  Bobs  $29-32.  U.S.  No.  1  and  3  butcher 
hogs  at  180-230  lbs.  $14.50-15;  sows  $9.00-11. 
Choice  spring  lambs  $25,  Good  $23;  feeder 
lambs  $18  down. 

Country  dressed  calves  brought  $.50-52  per 
lb.  for  Choice  in  New  York  City  on  July  24; 
Commercial  $.45-47,  Utility  $.44-46. 

IN  BALTIMORE 

At  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market 
Inc.,  July  24,  Good  steers  $25-30-27.70.  Utility 
cows  $16-18.50,  Canners  and  Cutters  $14-50- 
16.25  Commercial  bulls  $21.20-22.70.  Choice 
veals  28-34,  Utility  and  Standard  $23-29. 
Medium  and  Good  feeder  steers  $22.90-25.90, 
individual  $27.50.  Good  stock  steers  $25.30- 

28.50.  Good  and  Choice  stock  steer  calves 
$25.85-32.  Medium  and  Good  heifers  $19-23.25. 
U.S.  No.  1-2  butcher  hogs  $14.50-15.50;  feeder 
pigs  $7.50-8.75  per  head.  Good  and  Choice 
spring  lambs  $19.35-21.35,  Utility  $15.60. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

At  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  week  ending  July  24, 
Choice  steers  under  1,000  lbs.  $28-29,  few  to 
1,200  lbs.  $29.10-29.50.  Cutter  cows  $16.50- 

20.50.  Commercial  to  $21.50.  Good  fed  bulls  to 
$26.75.  Choice  and  Prime  veal  $33-37,  few  to 
$38,  Utility  down  to  $17.  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  steers  at  800-1,050  lbs.  $27.25-29.  U.S. 
No.  1-3  barrows  and  gilts  $15.75-16.25;  sows 
$9.00-12.  Good  and  Choice  spring  lambs  $22- 

24.50. 

At  Pittsburgh  Producers  Livestock  Assn.. 
July  20,  Choice  steers  $28-29;  Commercial 
and  Standard  cows  $19-21;  Canners  and 
Cutters  $15.50-17.50.  Good  and  Choice  veal 
$33-34.  Meat-type  hogs  $16.  Choice  lambs 
$22-23.50. 

Fresh  Holstein  cows  at  New  Holland,  Pa„ 
Sales  Stable  July  23  $375-507.50.  Guernseys 
$250-325.  Killing  draft  horses  $8.00. 

At  Valley  Stockyards,  Athens,  Pa.,  July  27, 
Choice  veals  $32-35.50;  steers  $16.50-25.20; 
Good  cows  $15.50-17.60,  Medium  cows  $9.50- 

16.50. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
Sussex,  N.J.,  June  27,  Fat  cows  $20-21.50, 
Canners  $15.75-17.25;  Fat  heifers  $19.75-22; 
100-lb.  calves  $28.50-31.  160/200-lb.  veals 
$36.50-38.50.  Hogs  $13.50-15.75. 

At  Livestock  Coop.  Auction  Market  Assn., 
Hackettstown.  N.J.,  Julv  28.  calves  $9.00-40, 
cows  $13-19.75,  steers  $15.25-28,  hogs  $9.00- 

13.50.  lambs  $16-24.  At  Harris’  Cowtown  Auc¬ 
tion  in  Salem  Co..  N.J.  July  28,  Canner  and 
Cutter  cows  $13-16,  fat  calves  to  $39,  Medium 
steers  $20-25.  In  NorthamDton,  Mass.,  July  28, 
Canner  cows  were  ut>  to  $15,  Utility  to  $19.50. 
Veal  ranged  $21-36.50. 


Nearly  11,000  Guernsey  cows  were 
classified  for  type  last  year.  Almost 
three  per  cent  scored  Excellent,  29 
per  cent  Very  Good  and  41  per  cent 
Desirable. 

Guernsey  cows  with  official  pro¬ 
duction  records  sold  at  an  average  of 
$476  per  head  in  public  auctions  last 
year. 


_ HORSES  AND  PONIES _ 

REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE 

LARIGO  and  CRESCENT  LINES 
Stallions,  Mares,  Young  Stock  Show  Prospects 
MR.  &  MRS.  N.  F.  WOMER 
VALLEY  SPRINGS  PONY  FARM 
RFD  I  MASURY,  OHIO 

Telephone:  Sharon,  Penna.  Gibson  8-6593 

WELSH  &  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Imp.  and  native 
breeding  stock.  4  beautiful  show  teams  identically 
mated.  Beautiful  sorrel  blaze-face  parade  quarter  mare 
with  identical  colt  and  re-bred.  “Rodeo”  Earl  Smith, 
Silver  King  Ranch,  Perryville,  Md. 

BLACK  YEARLING  STALLION 

Good  Looks,  Conformation  Size 
Hunter-Jumper  Prospect 

J.  H.  WHITMORE _ MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALE 
CHET  FOSTER,  NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM 
BOX  44, _ HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 

Attention  All  Goat  Breeders!  AMGRA  ANNUAL 
MEETING!  Judging  Conference  &  Spotlight  Sale  is 
coming  to  Harvard,  Mass.  Oct.  12th-  17th.  Plan  your 
Fall  Breeding  Program  and  vacation  accordingly.  For 
further  information  &  catalog  write:  Mrs.  Laurel  White, 
124  Highland  Street,  No.  Easton,  Mass. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  Blood  Will  Tell! 

By  Dr.  Clyde  Stormont 

•  Feed  Additives  for  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  John  I.  Miller 

•  The  Dairy  Calf,  from  Cow 
to  Calving 

By  Dr.  Gilbert  Porter 

•  Good  Cows  Have  Milk  Fever 

By  Prof.  Frank  A.  Wright 

•  Sheep  Husbandry,  U.S. A. 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 

•  Mechanical  Cure  for  Hard¬ 
ware  Disease 

By  Louis  Longo 

•  Disease -Free  Hogs  Are 
Coming 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  The  Future  for  Northeast 
Dairymen 

By  L.  S.  Mix 

•  Performance  Testing  of 
Beef  Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Bulk  Tanks,  Pipeline  Sys¬ 
tems,  Milking  Parlors,  Milk 
Transfer  Systems 

A  Picture  Display 

•  Report  on  NY  ABC  Show 

By  Bion  Carpenter 

•  Farm  Records — The  Differ¬ 
ence  between  Success  and 
Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  Water  Makes  Potato  Han¬ 
dling  Easy 

By  Robert  Dyment 

•  By  Zoning,  They  Protect 
Their  Farm  Land 

By  Lester  Fox 

•  Liquid  Feed  for  Cattle 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Fuel  Systems  for  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Beekeeping — A  Profitable 
Hobby 

By  Roger  Morse 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 

•  All  About  Cherries 

By  James  Bent 

Many  of  these  articles  are  scheduled 

to  appear  in  our  Annual  Livestock  and 

Dairy-State  Fair  Issue  of  September  5. 


Sheep’s  toes  ought  to  be  trimmed  to 
prevent  dirt  and  disease  anyway,  but 
for  show  season  they  should  be  cut 
so  animals  stand  straight  and  well 


at  the  fairs. 
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At  New  York's  Alfred  Institute 

Meat-Type  Pigs  Measure  Up 


A  litter  of  Hampshire  pigs  tested 
at  the  Alfred  Agricultural  Institute 
in  cooperation  with  the  N.  Y.  State 
Swine  Breeders’  Assn,  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  as  “meat  type”  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hampshire  Swine  Registry. 

Entered  and  bred  by  Schwab 
Brothers  of  Gasport,  Niagara  Co., 
the  litter  was  represented  at  Alfred 
by  a  barrow  and  gilt.  Slaughtered  at 


Prof.  Cameron  found  the  backfat 
thickness  of  Schwabs’  gilt  to  measure 
1.63  inches. 


158  days  of  age,  their  live  weight, 
rate  of  gain,  efficiency,  length  fat- 
back  and  loin-eye  muscle  all  met  the 
Hampshire  Registry’s  requirements. 
If  “Mustang,”  the  sire,  has  four  other 
litters  eventually  certified,  he  will 
himself  be  designated  as  a  “meat 
type  boar.”  The  newly  certified  litter 
is  out  of  a  sow  called  “Gas  Tess.” 

The  Hampshire  pigs  were  the  first 
tested  at  Alfred  Institute  to  be  cer¬ 


tified  by  a  breed  registry.  The  facil¬ 
ities  and  services  are  open  to  all 
breeders. 

To  certify  a  litter,  the  Hampshire 
Swine  Registry  requires  that  eight 
pigs  be  weaned  and  that  they  weigh 
a  minimum  of  275  pounds  at  56  days, 
if  out  of  a  gilt,  and  320  pounds,  if  out 
of  a  sow.  The  pigs  must  be  free  of 
swirls  and  hernias;  there  can  be  no 
ridgling  boars. 

Two  test  pigs  must  weigh  200 
pounds  by  180  days,  or  an  equivalent 
of  it,  viz.,  two  pounds  more  or  less 
for  each  day  over  or  under  180  days. 
The  same  two  pigs  must  have  these 
carcass  measurements  at  slaughter: 

For  180-200  lbs. — 3.5  square  inch  minimum 
loin  area  at  10th  rib,  28.5  to  32  inch  carcass 
length  between  first  rib,  where  joining  verte¬ 
bra,  and  front  of  aitch  bone,  and  0.9  to  1.6 
inch  backfat  thickness,  averaged  at  first  and 
last  ribs  and  opposite  the  last  lumbar  verte¬ 
bra;  for  201-215  lbs. — 3.75  square  inch  loin 
area,  29  to  32.5  inch  carcass  length,  and  1.0 
to  1.65  inches  of  backfat;  216-230  lbs. — 4.0 
inch  loin  area,  29.5  to  33  inch  carcass  length, 
and  1.1  to  1.7  inches  of  backfat. 

The  Schwab  Bros.’  litter  of  10 
averaged  359  pounds  at  56  days.  The 
gilt  weighed  213  pounds  at  158  days, 
the  equivalent  of  257  pounds  at  180 
days.  Her  carcass  measured  29.75 
inches,  her  backfat  1.63  inches  and 
loin  area  4.04  square  inches.  The 
barrow  weighed  195  pounds  at  158 
days,  an  equivalent  of  239  pounds 
at  180  days.  His  carcass  was  28.5 
inches  long,  his  fatback  1.43  inches 
thick  and  his  loin  area  4.20  square 
inches. 

According  to  Professor  Charles 
Cameron  of  the  Alfred  Institute,  the 
barrow  gained  1.8  pounds  each  day 
of  its  72  on  test;  the  gilt  averaged  1.7 
pounds  of  gain  per  day.  They  con¬ 
sumed  805  pounds  of  ground  shelled 
corn  and  protein  supplement.  The 
pigs  gained  an  average  of  a  pound 
apiece  for  every  3.17  pounds  of  feed 
they  consumed. 


Referendum  for  Wool 
and  Lamb  Producers 

All  producers  who  have  owned 
sheep  or  lambs,  six  months  of  age  or 
older,  for  any  one  period  of  at  least 
30  days  since  the  first  of  this  year 
are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum 
to  be  held  from  September  1  through 
30  to  determine  whether  or  not 
financing  of  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council  advertising,  pro¬ 
motional  and  related  market  devel¬ 
opment  activities  by  deductions  from 
wool  payments  is  to  be  continued 
for  three  more  years. 

The  proposed  new  agreement 
limits  the  deductions  to  one  cent 
per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and  five 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  lambs; 
the  rates  in  effect  under  the  original 
agreement. 

The  National  Wool  Act  provides 
that  approval  of  the  referendum  re¬ 
quires  affirmative  vote  of  producers 
having  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of 
pi'oduction  represented  in  the  vot¬ 
ing,  or  two-thirds  the  total  number 
of  productive  voting. 

The  outcome  will  not  affect  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  payment  program 
under  the  three-year  extension  last 
Summer  to  producers  on  marketings 
of  shorn  wool  and  unshorn  lambs 
during  1959-61  marketing  years. 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  June  1959 
are  as  follows: 


Per 

Per 

100  Lbs. 

Quart 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 

$4.88 

$.104 

Conn.  Milk  Prod.  Ass’n. 

4.87 

.104 

Monroe  Milk  Producers 

4.70 

.10 

Westland  Co-op.  Farmers 

4.35 

.092 

Erie  County  Co-op. 

4.01 

.085 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op. 

3.99 

.085 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. 

3.89 

.083 

Bovina  Center  Co-op. 

3.834 

.082 

Rock  Royal  Co-op. 

3.834 

.082 

Delaware  Co.  Farmers  Co-op. 

3.82 

.081 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op. 

3.75 

.08 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

3.75 

.08 

Grandview  Dairy 

3.75 

.08 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op. 

3.75 

.08 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms 

3.75 

.08 

Dairymen’s  League 

3.65 

.078 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in 
the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Administra¬ 
tors’  prices  are — New  York  $3.75;  Buffalo 
$3.86;  Rochester  $4.01. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  June, 
1959  was  $6.24  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accoi'dance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham  N.Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk,  201-210  mile  zone)  8  cents;  Class 
I-A  (fluid)  10.62  cents.  Consumer  retail  price 
per  quart,  N.Y.  metropolitan  area,  approved 
milk  doorstep  in  glass,  27  cents;  at  stores,  in 
paper,  24  cents. 

Uniform  price  for  June  milk,  3.5  per  cent, 
under  Connecticut  Federal  Order  was  $4.92 
per  cwt.  Producers  delivering  to  Connecticut 
plants  from  farms  in  New  York  north  of 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  received  $4.69. 


SEE  THE  NYABC  EXHIBIT 
in  the  Dairy  Building 

AT 

THE 

N.Y.S.  FAIR 
IN  SYRACUSE 
Sept.  4-12,  1959 

SEE  the  NYABC  exhibit  on  “Better  Living  for  Farm 

Families  Through  NYABC”  which  highlights  the  N.Y.S. 
Fair  theme  of  “Opportunities  in  New  York  State.” 

GET  the  answers  to  your  questions  about  NYABC  sires  and 
the  cooperative  you  own  from  the  fieldmen  on  duty. 

MEET  fellow  dairymen  at  the  NYABC  Booth. 

SEE  some  NYABC  sires  in  the  Dairy  Barn. 

BRING  this  coupon  for  a  free  gift. 


THIS  COUPON 


A  FREE  GIFT  WITH 
THIS  COUPON 
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NFW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


entitles  the  bearer  to  a  free  gift 
(limit:  one  to  a  family)  if  presented 
at  the  NYABC  booth  in  the  Dairy 
Building  at  the  1959  New  York 
State  Fair,  September  4-12. 
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P.O.  Box  528-R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Last  chance  to  place  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the 


1959  LIVESTOCK-DAIRY  ISSUE 


Inf  active  edct- 
oftiflT  coverage 

Livestock,  8- 
Doifty  by  «L- 

VIC;  | 

:  ■  °  .  ;  ; 

kadm  lit  tke 
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Please  insert  the  following  advertisement 
in  your  Annual  Livestock-Dairy  Issue. 


You  can  stimulate  immediate 
business  or  develop  new  sources 
of  supply.  Advertising  in  the 
Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue  can 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  your  busi¬ 
ness. 


Special 

Livestock 

Rate 


$1 .00 

per 


This  special  low  rate  is  offered  to 
breeders  and  farmers  exclusively  and 
is  only  40%  of  our  regular  line  rate. 


CLOSING  DATE 
AUGUST  19,  1959 


Don’t  Miss  this  Special  Once  a  Year 
Event— Send  your  copy  NOW! 


ORDER  BLANK 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  Send  Bill 


Name . . . . . 

Address . Town  &  State . 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


August  15,  1959 
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Farm  Bureau  in  a 
Right-about-Face 

“Farm  Bureau  will  become  more  and  more 
the  farmers’  business  organization.  If  we  don’t 
move  into  bargaining  someone  else  will.” 

— Charles  Shuman,  President 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

THIS  is  the  most  encouraging  item  of  news 
that  has  come  across  our  desk  in  many 
a  day.  Mr.  Shuman’s  pronouncement  was 
later  bolstered  by  an  AFBF  official’s  report 
that  the  AFBF  had  appointed  a  nationwide 
committee  to  study  developments  in  farm 
bargaining  and  marketing.  The  purpose  is 
to  improve  the  bargaining  and  marketing 
position  of  farmers  at  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  levels. 

Until  now,  the  Farm  Bureau  has — un¬ 
wisely  in  our  opinion — confined  its  efforts 
to  platforms,  conventions,  and  political  pres¬ 
sures,  Marketing  and  pricing  problems  have 
been  regarded  as  “nasty  words”  in  the 
Farm  Bureau’s  dictionary.  Also,  it  has  been 
criticized  for  its  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
the  small  farmer.  The  “Kitchen  Konfer- 
ence”  program,  set  up  a  few  years  ago,  has 
not  been  noticeably  effective. 

What,  or  who,  is  responsible  for  this 
right-about-face  in  policy  does  not  matter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  is  about  time  that  the 
AFBF  realized  first,  the  perils  involved  in 
a  do-nothing  policy  and,  second,  its  poten¬ 
tial  as  a  much  needed  militant  spokesman 
for  agriculture. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  specific  as  to 
what  it  intends  to  do  in  the  field  of  farm 
bargaining  and  marketing.  It  should  not 
confine  itself  to  the  platitudes  of  promotion 
and  education.  There  has  been  far  too  much 
of  that,  with  no  visibly  effective  results. 
Farmers  need  a  bargaining  voice  and  a 
pricing  voice.  Will  the  AFBF  fill  that  need? 


Drive-In  Dairies 

ALIFORNIA’S  “Drive-In  Dairies”— 
here  in  the  East  they  are  called  road¬ 
side  stands  or  “cash-and-carry”  stores — 
have  only  had  six  years  of  experience  to 
their  credit,  but  their  success  as  business 
enterprise  seems  assured. 

Because  Mrs.  Housewife  can  buy  her 
quart  of  farm-fresh  milk  from  one  to  two 
cents  cheaper  at  a  drive-in  than  at  the  local 
grocery  store,  in  some  areas  this  new  meth¬ 
od  of  selling  milk  has  corralled  as  much  as 
15  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Selling  his  own  milk,  the  drive-in  operator 
is  classified  as  a  distributor,  not  a  retailer, 
under  California’s  milk  control  law.  Once 
an  operation  is  under  way,  the  owner  can 
petition  for  the  right  to  sell  his  own  milk 


below  prevailing  prices  in  the  area.  If  the 
milk  control  authorities  are  convinced  that 
the  drive-in  can  operate  at  a  profit  even  with 
the  lower  selling  price,  the  differential  is 
authorized. 

Other  States  might  look  into  this  new  ven¬ 
ture  in  milk  distribution  and  revise  their 
own  restrictive  laws  and  regulations  so  as 
to  encourage  similar  successful  producer- 
owned  businesses  in  their  own  bailiwicks. 


Right-of-Way  Dispute 

I  am  involved  in  a  right-of-way  dispute  with 
the  road  authorities.  They  want  an  extra  50  feet 
going  straight  through  my  farm. 

The  claims  adjuster  said  they  like  to  cross 
farm  land  as  it  is  always  in  the  open  and  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  them.  He  says  they  can  buy 
it  for  nothing  and  they  pay  the  same  for  good 
tillable  land  as  for  old  pasture  land.  P.  G. 

IT  seems  that  those  who  are  armed  with 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  assume  a 
particularly  ruthless  and  arbitrary  attitude 
when  they  condemn  farm  land  for  public 
use.  In  these  last  15  postwar  years,  hardly 
a  farmer  here  in  the  East  has  escaped  the 
inroads  of  thruways,  turnpikes  and  gas 
pipelines,  all  of  them  takers  of  property  by 
the  sword  of  eminent  domain. 

What  has  been  especially  unfair  is  the 
attempt  that  is  made,  in  the  initial,  so- 
called  friendly  negotiations,  to  make  a  quick 
deal  and  buy  the  land  cheap.  If  the  friendly 
approach  fails,  then  the  threat  of  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  is  used.  Too  often, 
farmers,  unaware  of  their  rights,  sign  off 
at  below-market  values. 

Until  the  eminent  laws  are  rewritten  to 
curb  sharp  practices,  landowners  should 
not  be  cajoled  or  intimidated  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  taking  of  their  land,  either 
in  part  or  whole.  They  have  their  rights  and 
the  law  will  see  that  they  are  paid  fair  value 
for  any  land  taken. 

Open  farm  land  may  be  tempting,  as  P.  G. 
reports,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  has  a 
greater  value,  for  which  the  farm  owner 
should  be  properly  compensated. 


Dairy  Dollars ,  Crop  Dollars 

CORNELL’S  cooperative  extension  serv¬ 
ice  has  issued  an  informative  booklet, 
“New  York  Agriculture  at  a  Glance,”  which 
clearly  outlines  the  many  and  varied  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  in  the  State. 

What  is  more,  a  new  view  to  New  York’s 
agriculture  is  given.  Based  on  gross  sales 
of  agricultural  products  and  in  terms  of 
products  marketed,  New  York  has  been 
described  for  many  years  as  a  livestock 
state,  and  principally  dairy.  This,  Cornell’s 
agronomists  say,  has  resulted  in  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  contribution  of  crops 
to  agricultural  production.  They  point  out 
that  almost  half  the  value  of  all  crops 
produced  is  fed  to  livestock ;  and  in  the 
statistics,  of  course,  this  value  appears  as 
income  from  livestock  and  not  crops. 

By  reassigning  costs  involved  in  produc¬ 
ing  livestock  and  livestock  products,  the 
agronomists  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
feed  crops  annually  contribute  about  $73,- 
150,000  to  New  York’s  agriculture,  while 
livestock  contribute  $37,250,000. 

Some  people  may  argue  academically 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  livestock,  the 
agronomic  crops  would  not  be  grown. 
Whether  the  farmer’s  dollars  are  put  on  the 
crop  or  in  the  livestock,  the  main  problem 
is  that  the  farmer  receive  his  fair  return. 


At  Long  Last,  Action 
on  Milk  Licensing 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  been  a  delay  of 
i  three  months  in  the  doing.  Governor 
Rockefeller’s  recent  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  State’s  milk  licensing 
laws  will  meet  with  full  approval  by  dairy 
farmers.  The  setting  up  of  this  committee 
follows  the  Governor’s  veto  of  the  McEwen- 
Main  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  had  expressed  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  any  “broad”  amendments  “before  inde¬ 
pendent  and  careful  analysis  of  how  the 
milk  licensing  provisions  are  actually  op¬ 
erating  today.” 

The  Governor’s  veto  of  this  258-c  bill  at 
the  last  session  was  disappointing  and  dis¬ 
turbing.  With  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
approving  the  McEwen-Main  bill,  except 
for  one  lone  dissent,  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  con¬ 
trary  decision  evidenced  the  application  of 
outside,  anti-farm  pressures  to  which  he 
succumbed. 

The  complexion  of  the  committee  is  gen¬ 
erally  good.  There  are  some  excellent, 
courageous  men  who  are  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  258-c  issue.  There  are  those  of 
mediocre  calibre  as  far  as  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned;  there  are  also  some  unknowns.  We 
hope  the  stronger  will  prevail  and  that  a 
really  worthwhile,  honest  study  will  be 
forthcoming — not  just  another  routine  re¬ 
port  that  straddles  the  problem  and  rec¬ 
ommends  nothing. 


What  Farmers  Say 

NO  MATTER  HOW  SMALL  THE  BEGINNING 

For  many  years  now  we  have  been  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  publication,  The  Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers  News.  The  subscription  price  is  50 
cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  We. have  been 
sent  this  paper  free,  for  some  unknown  reason 
because  we  are  not  members  of  any  dairy  co¬ 
operative;  nor  do  we  intend  to  embark  on  such 
an  undertaking  at  the  present  time.  They  say 
you  should  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth, 
Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  obtain  some¬ 
one  else’s  point  of  view,  even  that  of  an  enemy. 
This  enemy,  of  course,  is  a  wolf  dressed  up  in 
sheep’s  clothing. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  already  you  have  per¬ 
formed  a  great  service  by  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  the  milk  question.  It  was  Emerson  who 
said:  “Blame  is  safer  than  praise.  I  hate  to  be 
defended  in  a  newspaper.  As  long  as  all  that 
is  said,  is  said  against  me,  I  feel  a  certain  as¬ 
surance  of  success.  But  as  soon  as  honeyed  words 
of  praise  are  spoken  for  me,  I  feel  as  one  that 
lies  unprotected  before  his  enemies.” 

And  I  find  a  great  measure  of  comfort  in  what 
Thoreau  wrote  in  “Civil  Disobedience.”  In  writ¬ 
ing  in  1849,  in  protest  against  slavery  and  the 
invasion  of  Mexico,  he  declared:  “I  know  this 
well  that  if  one  thousand,  if  one  hundred,  if  ten 
men  whom  I  could  name — if  ten  honest  men  only 
— nay,  if  one  honest  man,  in  this  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  ceasing  to  hold  slaves,  were  actually 
to  withdraw  from  this  copartnership  (with  the 
government)  and  be  locked  up  in  the  county  jail 
therefor,  it  would  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America.”  For  it  matters  not  how  small  the  be¬ 
ginning  may  seem  to  be :  “What  is  once  well  done 
is  done  forever.”  MRS.  A.  w.  E. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“A  doubleminded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways.” — James  1 :8 


The  largest  egg  ever  laid  by  a  chicken  is 
reported  to  have  weighed  11.3  ounces,  more 
than  five  times  average.  It  is  on  display  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  France. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Tomorrow's  soil  and  crop  practices 
are  field  tested  today  at 


Cornell  s  Agronomy  Farms 


Barn  Building  Bee 
in  Saratoga  County 

The  story  in  the  July  18  Rural 
New  Yorker  on  the  Biss  barn,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Work  of  the  Wind,”  was 
very  interesting.  The  sudden  devas¬ 
tation  of  such  a  fine  building  by  one 
of  Nature’s  freaks  was  indeed  a 
catastrophe. 

There  is  a  follow-up,  however, 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  R.N.Y. 
readers  because  it  shows  the  spirit 
which  prevails  among  rural  people. 
Members  of  Bacon  Hill  Grange  went 
to  the  Biss  farm  and  helped  dis¬ 
mantle  the  barn.  It  took  a  lot  of 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  Peck,  Master,  because  the  Biss 
family  are  proud  and  independent. 
The  concrete  base  for  the  new  barn 
has  been  poured  and  the  first  half 
of  the  barn  is  up.  The  Bisses  expect 
it  to  be  finished  some  time  in  Au¬ 
gust — if  the  hurricanes  pass  us  by! 

B.  H.  Barrett 

New  York 


Flying  Farmers  Convene 

Some  165  flying  farmers  and  their 
family  members  attended  the  recent 
joint  meeting  of  Region  1,  National 
Flying  Farmers  Association,  at  L. 
L.  Logan  Airport,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.  More  than  30  planes  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

An  honorary  membership  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Flying  Farmers  Association 
was  presented  to  King  Ranch,  Kings¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  and  to  the  Buck  and  Doe 
Run  Valley  Farm,  Coatesville.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  certificate  was  Mrs. 
Deaver  Alexander,  daughter  of 
Robert  Kleberg,  owner  of  King 
Ranch. 

The  meeting,  which  featured  a 
chicken  barbecue  at  noon,  was  the 
first  attended  by  Delaware  Flying 
Farmers.  Members  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland. 


George  Slate  Wins 
Garden  Award 

The  Men’s  Garden  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  awarded  to  George  L.  Slate 
their  Gold  Medal  Award  for  1959. 
It  is  for  “outstanding  contribution  to 
horticulture  on  a  national  or  inter¬ 
national  level.”  Professor  Slate  is  in 
charge  of  small  fruit  research  at  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Geneva. 

Slate  is  an  alumnus  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  College  of  Agriculture.  He  was 
born  in  Bernardston,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  GRANGE  QUEEN 
Phyllis  Hotaling  of  Cato,  Cayuga  Co., 
has  been  selected  as  N.Y.  Grange 
Queen  to  reign  at  State  Fair.  She  is 
a  member  of  Ly sander  Grange. 


THE  Mt.  Pleasant  Farm  of  New 
York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  generally  represents  the 
land  of  the  State’s  Southern  Tier. 
The  Aurora  Farm  typifies  more  the 
Central  Plain  and  North  Country 
land  of  New  York.  Together,  they 
present  to  Cornell  agronomists  good 
opportunity  to  test  on  a  field  scale 
the  soil  and  crop  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  could  be  beneficial  to  most, 
if  not  all,  New  York  State  farmers. 

At  Mt.  Pleasant  there  are  70  acres 
each  of  every  one  of  the  grain  crops, 
plus  some  120  acres  of  hay.  The 
agronomic  experiments  currently 
cover  fertility,  weed  control,  maxi¬ 
mum  yield,  lime  levels,  nitrate  poi¬ 
soning  and  grazing.  There  is  also 
work  being  done  in  plow-planting  of 
corn  and  on  so-called  TVA  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Poor  Wheot  This  Year 

This  year,  according  to  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bradfield,  there  is  “the  poorest 
wheat  we  have  ever  had  on  the 
farm.”  The  wet  Fall  and  a  very  cold 
Winter  took  their  toll:  the  average 
wheat  production  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
over  the  past  20  years  has  been  34 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn  and  wheat 
are  what  pay  for  fertilizer  and  lime 
at  the  farm,  according  to  Dr.  Brad- 
field,  and  wheat  has  been  found  to 
respond  greatly  to  lime  wherever 
the  land  may  be  poorly  drained. 
About  half  the  land  is  said  to  be 
poorly  drained  and  the  other  half 
well  drained.  The  rotation  at  the 
farm  is  corn,  oats,  two  years  of  hay, 
wheat,  hay  and  then  corn  again. 

The  test  plots  are  fertilized  at 
seven  different  levels;  the  lime  ap¬ 
plications  are  split  up  this  much, 
too.  The  highest  fertility  supplied  to 
wheat  has  been  20  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  40  each  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  per  acre.  The  top  yield 
has  amounted  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  at  Mt.  Pleasant  has  been 
found  to  subdue  birdsfoot  trefoil  on 
high-lime  plots,  but  the  trefoil  soon 
takes  over  on  the  lower  pH  soils. 
This,  according  to  the  agronomists, 
is  one  good  reason  for  a  combination 
seeding  on  soils  of  variable  reaction 
and  drainage. 

There  is  plenty  of  testing  of 
sorghum  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  Farmers 
need  tend  little  to  the  crop  after 
drilling,  according  to  Professor 
Ralph  Krenzin,  and  its  yields  are 
high.  But  the  agronomist  is  less  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  high  yields  result  from 
sorghum  per  se  as  from  drilling. 
This,  he  reports,  causes  plants  to 
produce  abundantly,  although  feed¬ 
ing  values  may  be  quite  different 
from  sorghum  grain.  Krenzin  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nevertheless,  about  “ter¬ 
rifically  weedy  sorghums  in  some 
areas.” 

Garry  Oats  Look  Good 

The  average  production  of  oats  at 
Mt.  Pleasant  over  the  years  has  been 
61  bushels  per  acre  in  the  so-called 
normally  fertilized  plots  and  71 


bushels  on  the  high  ones.  But  a 
yield  of  114  bushels  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  special  management,  and 
Dr.  Bradfield  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Garry  variety  will  enable  them 
“to  do  quite  a  bit  better.” 

Professor  Stan  Fertig  has  found 
that  Fenac  herbicide  at  eight  to  12 
pounds  per  acre  is  effective  against 
all  weeds  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Farm;  “it 
has  a  lot  of  promise,”  he  says.  The 
weed  specialist  is  also  optimistic  on 
the  performance  of  Atrazine  in  corn; 
he  terms  it  “a  real  scorcher.” 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Farm  was  given 
to  Cornell  in  1938  on  a  99-year  lease. 
Once  composed  of  farms  growing 
timothy  for  draft  and  driving  horses 
in  New  York  City,  it  now  totals  some 
1,000  acres.  Its  average  elevation  is 
some  1,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Aurora  Farm,  north  of  Cornell 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Cayuga,  is  somewhat  lower  and  the 
land  is  both  earlier  and  more  fertile. 
There  is  no  lime  problem  at  all,  but 
drainage  is  variable  and  in  some 
plots  difficult.  The  farm  comprises 
some  400  acres. 

Does  Lake  Affect  Com? 

It  is  here  that  Professor  Douglas 
Lathwell  is  carrying  out  experi¬ 
ments  in  corn  to  determine  its  toler¬ 
ance  for  chloride  forms  of  both  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potassium.  Here,  too,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  Musgrave  has  found 
the  over-all  saving  in  plow-planting 
of  corn  to  come  to  about  $10  per  acre. 
But  the  best  that  Cornell  agronomists 
have  been  able  to  do  with  corn  under 
very  optimum  conditions  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  lime  and  moisture  has  been 
production  of  175  bushels  per  acre. 
Why,  asks  Dr.  Bradfield,  cannot  it 
be  raised  to  250  bushels?  Location 
near  the  lake  is  suspected  of  play¬ 
ing  a  repressive  part;  perhaps  it  does 
not  supply  adequate  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  for  corn’s  maximum  use. 

DuPuits  alfalfa  yielded  6.5  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  last  Summer  at  Aurora. 
Garry  oats  went  to  130  bushels  per 
acre.  “We’ve  never  had  a  failure 
with  oats,”  is  the  saying  at  Aurora. 

According  to  Professor  Musgrave, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  corn 
continuously  with  high  yields.  He 
agrees  with  Professor  Lathwell  that 
the  crop  rather  than  the  rotation 
should  be  fertilized;  you  save  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit,  he  says. 

Limestone  Belt  is  Tiling 

It  is  in  the  limestone  belt  of  New 
York  State  with  land  similar  to  that 
at  Aurora  Farm  that  “more  tile  is 
going  in  than  any  other  part  of  the 
State,”  according  to  Professor  Paul 
Zwerman.  His  drainage  experiments 
involve  corn,  beans  and  wheat  in  a 
rotation  typical  to  some  cash  crop 
farms  on  the  region.  Nitrogen,  he  has 
found,  pays  most  on  poorly  drained 
soils.  Beans,  he  reports,  are  “highly 
erosive”  on  the  Aurora  site.  In  his 
estimation,  one-fourth  of  New  York 
crop  land  is  “so  wet”  as  to  constitute 
a  farm  problem.  j.  n.  b. 


Know-how  in  Farming 
Know-how  in  Credit- 
That's  your  Co-op 
Farm  Credit  Specialist 


The  men  who  operate  your  local 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associations 
are  farm  specialists.  They  understand 
a  farmer’s  problems,  and  can  offer 
really  constructive  help  when  farm 
financing  is  involved.  They  can  serve 
you  with  any  type  of  farm  loan  —  long¬ 
term  for  major  investments . . .  shorter¬ 
-term  for  operating  expenses. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-127,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


“CAN  oor 


GRANGE 

EVEN -FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR 

packs  more 
Silage 


Fully  automatic  —  no 
•|?v/  man  needed  during  fill¬ 
ing.  Increases  silo  capac¬ 
ity  and  accomplishes  uni¬ 
form  settling.  No  motor  used 
—  flow  of  silage  over  paddle 
f‘,  •  wheel  supplies  power  to  rotate 
distributor.  Your  silo  lasts  longer 
due  to  better  drainage. 

See  it  on  display  at  your 

GRANGE  DEALER 

or  write 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  LAST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 
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Dfjp$+  3 

Virginia  |?  "i 


Now  you  can  enjoy 
fuel  savings  up  to  80% 
plus  the  convenience 
of  gas  or  oil  with  a 
modern  wood  burning 

RITEWAY  FURNACE 

Now  you  can  heat  your  home  with 
pennies  and  put  your  dollars  in  the 
bank!  Riteway's  exclusive,  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  complete  com¬ 
bustion  principle  turns  wood  into 
charcoal  and  then  burns  the  charcoal 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions. 
The  combustion  gases,  so  rich  in  heat¬ 
ing  value,  are  burned  in  a  special 
chamber  permitting  no  wasted  heat 
to  escape  up  the  chimney.  Many 
users  report  amazing  fuel  savings  of 
up  to  80%  with  a  modern  Riteway 


•  Fuel  lasts  at 
least  12  hours 
without 
attention! 

•  Ashes  need  be 
removed  only 
2  or  3  times 

a  monthl 

•  Burns  coal  tool 

•  Available  in  5 
sizes  for 
gravity,  forced 
air,  steam  or 
hot  water 
systems. 


New  Dental  Process 

Natural-looking,  perfect-fitting 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 

FALSE  PLATES 


made 
from 
your 
old  set 
in  24  hours  -  low  as  *1525 

New  professional  TRU  -  GRIP  method 
transforms  old,  cracked,  worn,  loose 
uppers  or  lowers  into  modern  dentures. 
FIND  OUT  HOW— FREE!  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  for  free  details 
and  good  news  for  denture-wearers. 

TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  18 
127  N.  Dearborn  Street  o  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


RUPTURE-EASER 


TjM.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Rrace  Trust) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  Wo 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-89  Kansas  City  3,  Wo. 


PI  T  1%T  T*  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
rm.  i  n  i  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 

suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  ual.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Make  Hay  while  the  Fans  Turn 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 


In  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  they're  getting  hay 
in  faster  and  better  by  barn  drying  . . . 


When  Delos  Dann  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  a  40-inch 
fan  with  a  five  horsepower  motor 
and  24  feet  of  A  frame  for  a  mow 
struck  off  to  him  for  $315  at  a  farm 
auction,  he  decided  to  start  barn 
drying  of  his  hay. 

The  results  were  that  his  herd  of 
37  purebred  Holsteins  had  the  best 
quality  hay  to  eat  last  Winter  that 
they  ever  had.  High  quality  hay  was 
made  during  a  season  when  most 
everyone  said,  “That  was  as  bad 


This  40-inch  fan  was  part  of  the  $315 
deal  that  started  Delos  Dann  of  Horse- 
heads,  N.Y.,  on  his  satisfying  prac¬ 
tice  of  barn  drying  of  hay. 


haying  weather  as  I  have  ever  seen.” 

The  cows  like  the  hay  and  clean 
it  up  cleaner  than  any  hay  he  ever 
fed  before.  Dann  believes  that  his 
milk  production  was  up  and  the 
amount  of  grain  was  down,  too.  The 
cows  ate  more  hay  than  usual. 

Less  than  $500  Invested 

Dann  used  the  fan  in  two  mows 
with  about  100  tons  of  hay.  In  one 
40x30  mow,  he  used  only  the  A  frame 
which  was  five  feet  across  at  the 
bottom  and  about  five  feet  high,  too. 
In  the  other  mow,  36x50,  he  built  a 
rack  10  inches  high  and  four  feet 
wide  on  either  side  and  the  full 
length  of  the  A  frame.  This  frame, 
5x36,  and  the  rack  were  built  of  used 
lumber  which  he  had  on  the  farm. 
With  their  use  the  air  could  circu¬ 
late  underneath  an  area  13  by  36 
feet. 

Before  installing  the  A  frames, 
Dann  covered  the  floors  of  both 
mows  with  roofers’  felt  to  make 
them  tight  and  to  keep  air  from  go¬ 
ing  down  through  the  floor  instead 
of  up  through  the  hay.  The  felt  cost 
less  than  $20.  In  all,  he  has  less  than 
$500  invested  in  his  system. 

Dann  barn-dried  nearly  100  tons 


of  hay  and  had  fine,  leafy,  green- 
colored  hay  for  his  cows  all  Winter. 
He  started  the  fan  when  drawing  the 
bales  and  let  it  run  night  and  day 
until  the  last  load  on  top  of  the  mow 
was  dry  enough  to  keep.  On  rainy 
days,  the  forced  air  kept  the  pile 
cool  and  avoided  molding  even 
though  it  did  not  dry  much.  Dann 
carefully  placed  each  bale  with  the 
cut  side  toward  the  source  of  the  air 
and  overlapped  bales  both  vertically 
and  horizontally  to  make  the  pile 
solid.  He  put  in  from  200  to  800  bales 
in  a  day  and  distributed  them  even¬ 
ly  over  the  pile  already  there.  He 
found  that  large  tight  bales  were 
heavy  to  handle  and  slow  to  dry,  so 
he  cut  down  the  size  of  the  bale,  too. 

A  Watch  on  the  Weather 

Dann  watched  weather  reports 
and  let  the  hay  lie  in  the  field  after 
it  was  cut  and  crushed,  a  day  or 
more  if  possible,  but  he  baled  in  less 
than  that  time  if  reports  indicated 
rain  on  the  way. 

The  cost  of  electricity  was  $110  or 
a  little  over  $1  per  ton,  the  use  of 
the  equipment  about  the  same,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  cost  about  $2.25  per  ton. 

An  advantage  of  barn  drying  is 
that  the  hay  mow  is  always  cool 
while  the  fan  is  running.  “The  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  hay  mow  is  much  differ¬ 
ent  than  it  used  to  be  before  the  days 
of  fans,”  Dann  says. 


. . .  and  by  drying  on  the  wagon,  too. 


John  Boor  Jr.,  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  feeding  less 
grain  and  lower  protein  yet  getting 
more  milk  by  feeding  heat-dried 
hay  to  his  herd  of  33  Holsteins. 

Last  Summer  he  purchased  a  crop 
drier  to  dry  the  grass.  The  system 
included  the  drier,  and  four  wagons 
with  canvas  cover.  The  bales  were 
dried  on  the  wagon.  Just  before  noon 
each  day  he  cut  700  bales  of  hay  and 
let  it  lay  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day.  He  then  baled  and  loaded 
the  four  wagons  with  about  180 
bales  each.  These  were  drawn  up 
near  the  barn,  covered  with  the  can¬ 
vas,  and  heat  was  applied  till  the 
next  morning.  Then  the  bales  were 
unloaded  and  elevated  into  the  barn. 

Two  Men,  15  Tons 

Boor  and  his  father  did  the  haying 
with  some  help  only  for  unloading 
and  putting  into  the  barn.  He  found 
that  cutting,  baling,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  700  bales  was  about  all  they 
wanted  to  do  in  one  day,  besides 
chores,  however. 

One  big  advantage  of  the  drier  is 
that  it  allowed  haying  to  start  ear¬ 
lier.  Boor  started  on  May  27  and  had 
the  first  cutting  done  by  the  third 
week  of  June.  He  got  it  at  its  best 
stage  of  growth.  He  could  dry  hay 
that  was  green  and  damp  regardless 
of  the  weather.  The  harvest  was  of 
fine,  green  colored  hay  with  most  of 
the  leaves  on.  It  was  the  best  quality 
that  he  ever  had. 

Boor  realizes  that  this  high-quality 
heat-dried  hay  cost  him  more  than 
field  cured  hay.  He  kept  account  of 


costs  and  found  that  operating  costs 
of  drying  the  first  cutting  was  $2.34 
per  ton  and  for  the  second  cutting 
$1.35  per  ton.  All  costs  including 
fuel,  depreciation  and  interest  on  the 
investment  came  to  between  $6.00 
and  $7.00  per  ton. 

Less  Grain,  More  Milk 

But  the  use  of  this  high  quality 
hay  is  saving  money.  Formerly  Boor 
fed  one  pound  of  grain  to  four 
pounds  of  milk.  Last  Winter  he  used 
one  to  five  and  at  times  one  to  six. 
He  used  a  12  per  cent  protein  dairy 
feed;  formerly  he  used  a  16.  He  has 
his  home  grown  grains  ground  and 
mixed  with  purchased  high  protein 
concentrate.  There  was  less  of  the 


high  protein  feed  used.  The  cows 
gave  more  milk  while  eating  the 
high  quality  hay.  Boor’s  records 
show  that  his  mature  cows  average 
about  100  pounds  of  milk  more  per 
cow  per  month  during  the  winter 
months.  This  was  on  less  feed. 

Getting  the  first  cutting  off  the 
field  earlier  gave  him  a  heavier  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  and  aftermath,  too. 

Boor’s  drier  has  other  uses,  too. 
He  used  it  to  dry  wheat  and  was  able 
to  get  five  cents  per  bushel  more  for 
it.  The  cost  of  drying  was  less  than 
the  five  cents,  so  he  made  a  profit  on 
it. 

Boor  is  looking  forward  to  the 
heat- dried  hay  of  high  quality  for 
his  herd  again  this  year. 


With  such  oil-fired  driers  as  these  for  wagons  on  the  farm  of  Fred  Lant,  Horse¬ 
heads,  Chemung  Co.,  N.Y.,  hay  is  harvested  promptly,  in  almost  any  weather, 
and  most  of  the  leaves  are  retained  in  tightly  packed  bales.  Each  wagon  holds 
about  180  bales. 
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Connecticut's  Tobacco  Farms 


A  new  type  of  open-field-grown 
cigar  tobacco  with  yields  higher  than 
varieties  now  grown  commercially 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  developed  by  farmers  in 
Connecticut.  In  the  opinion  of  Hart¬ 
ford  County  Agent  Russell  S.  An¬ 
derson,  the  new  tobacco,  if  accepted 
commercially,  could  be  the  first  step 
for  Connecticut  Valley  farmers  in 
regaining  their  former  position. 

The  new  variety  is  the  first  con¬ 
crete  development  to  offer  promise 
to  Valley  growers  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  processed  substitutes  for 
cigar  binders  of  natural  tobacco,  and 
the  resulting,  almost  complete,  loss 
of  demand  for  binder  tobacco  grown 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

New  Variety  Is  Profitable 

Anderson  feels  the  new  variety, 
named  Connecticut  All-Purpose, 
could  provide  growers  with  a  profit¬ 
able  alternative  to  the  broadleaf  and 
Havana  seed  varieties  they  have 
grown  traditionally,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  manufacturers  quality  tobac¬ 
co  at  lower  cost-per-pound. 

The  new  tobacco  has  shown  an 
average  yield  of  2,500  pounds  per 
acre  on  Hartford  County  farms,  with 
some  fields  averaging  2,980  pounds 
per  acre.  In  contrast,  the  Hartford 
County  average  yield  for  the  com¬ 
monly  grown  broadleaf  is  about 
1,650  pounds  per  acre.  The  average 


yield  of  all  U.S.  tobacco  types  for 
1958  was  1,613  pounds  per  acre. 

The  new  variety  is  grown  entirely 
under  government  acreage  quotas, 
and  is  subject  to  price  supports.  It 
is  classified  a  binder  type  by  the 
U.S.D.A. 

"Fleck”  Hits  1959  Crop 

A  mysterious  disease  has  caused 
Connecticut  Valley  shade  tobacco 
growers  a  loss  estimated  at  about  25 
per  cent  of  their  $25  million  crop. 
The  disease,  fleck,  appeared  suddenly 
and  with  no  warning  on  July  19.  The 
infestation  blighted  prospects  for 
what  would  have  been  one  of  the 
best  crops. 

The  damage  will  mean  that  some 
shade  tobacco  leaves  will  not  be 
harvested,  and  others  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  downgraded  in  quality. 

Scientists  do  not  know  what  causes 
fleck,  although  the  USD  A  recently 
established  a  relationship  between 
the  disease  and  ozone  in  slow-mov¬ 
ing,  polluted  air.  There  is  no  known 
preventive  or  cure.  Resistant  strains 
of  tobacco  have  been  developed  and 
are  being  grown,  but  they  are  not 
prevalent  due  to  low  quality. 

The  fleck  appears  as  small  spots 
on  the  leaf.  These  do  not  spread  from 
leaf  to  leaf  unless  there  is  a  new  out¬ 
break.  However,  they  can  become 
enlarged  and  joined  together  on  a 
particular  leaf.  H.  K.  Street 


The  Garden  in  August 


August  separates  the  good  garden¬ 
ers  from  the  “also  rans.”  The  good 
gardener  keeps  right  on  controlling 
weeds  and  insects  and  diseases. 
There  is  little  besides  radishes  that 
he  can  plant,  but  planting  is  much 
less  important  than  care. 

Late  blight  on  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes  is  almost  sure  to  be  serious  if 
the  season  is  unusually  cool  and  wet. 
Manzate  or  Dithane  M-22  will  con¬ 
trol  the  blight.  Without  weekly 
sprays  of  one  of  these  materials,  you 
cannot  expect  green  tomatoes  picked 
just  before  frost  to  keep  until  they 
ripen. 

Insects  are  usually  more  serious 
than  diseases  on  such  crops  as  cab¬ 
bage  and  broccoli.  An  effective  home 
garden  insecticide  is  malathion.  It 


Northeast  Wheat  Growers 
Would  Not  Have  Quotas 

Almost  81  per  cent  of  wheat 
growers  who  voted  in  the  national 
referendum  last  month  approved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  1960  wheat 
crop.  A  75-per  cent-of-parity  sup¬ 
port  price  will  apply  to  all  wheat 
coming  within  each  farmer’s  quota. 
The  vote  was  160,718  in  favor  of 
quotas  and  38,522  opposed.  Last 
year,  slightly  more  than  84  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  vote  was  cast  in  favor. 
A  two  thirds  majority  is  required 
to  authorize  quotas. 

The  vote  of  2,068  wheat  growers 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  was 
1,172  in  favor  to  896  opposed.  This 
was  56  per  cent  in  favor  of  quotas. 

New  York  showed  56.6  per  cent 


should  be  used  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  on  the  container.  According 
to  Federal  regulations,  all  insect, 
disease  and  weed  controlling  chem¬ 
icals  must  be  labelled  as  to  what  the 
contents  are  and  how  to  use  them. 

Weed  control  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  usually  best  done  by  hand 
or  with  a  small  garden  tractor  set 
very  shallow  so  as  to  prevent  damage 
to  crop  roots.  That  weeding  be  done 
is  extremely  important,  however, 
for  every  weed  that  goes  to  seed  this 
year  may  produce  thousands  next 
year. 

Irrigation  should  be  kept  up  when¬ 
ever  the  soil  becomes  dry,  especially 
on  leafy  crops.  It  is  usually  best  to 
stop  irrigating  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
by  September  1.  A.  J.  Pratt 


of  wheat  voters  in  favor;  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  only  39  per  cent  were.  New 
Jersey  was  64  per  cent  for,  Maryland 
76  per  cent  and  Delaware  85  per 
cent. 

The  largest  vote  in  the  39  states 
was  in  North  Dakota.  There,  more 
than  92  per  cent  of  52,000  voters 
balloted  in  favor  of  quotas  for  wheat. 
In  Kansas,  the  next  biggest  voting 
state,  affirmative  votes  comprised 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  28,000  total. 


Lost  yesterday,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden 
hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond 
minutes.  No  reward  is  offered  for 
they  are  gone  forever. — Horace 
Mann,  Lost,  Two  Golden  Hours 


Gain  A  Year- PLANT  NOW 

•"■’TIM  SI 
RAWBER 


|j|H|  ^25  plants 


m 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries  wi"re:\Har.dy! 

,  Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry:  Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis- 
NOW  READY !  — Stern’s  miracle  appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  weli 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

S5fern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1960 

r"sTERN’T  NURSERIEsT  DeptT  IT*  Ge^vo!  n!  T.  ""  ” 

I  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de- 

■  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with- 

■  out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

|  □  25  for  $2.00 

*  □  50  for  $3.25  Name _ 

I  □  100  for  $5.00 

|  □  250  for  $10.00  Address _ 

j  □  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00  City _ State _ 

■  Postpaid  •  Trademark 


Me  a  trophy!  Not  when 
I  can  smell  hunters! 


Careful  Pal! 
Smart  hunters 
now  use  Smith's 
Deer  Scent!. 


“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch  when  using  deer  scent, 
says  M.  O.  of  NY.  His  success  (two  bucks  a  year  for 
3  straight  years,  one  in  NY  and  one  in  Vl.),  prove  deci 
are  attracted  by  Smith's  Deer  Scent. 


Perfect  for  shotgun  or  how  and  arrow  hunters.  Smith’s 
Deer  Scent,  comes  with  complete  instructions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  SI  for  I  bottle  or 
$5  for  6  to :  E.  M.  Smith  Shushan  1,  N.Y.  O  No.  C.O.D.’s. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 


Lf 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  . — 


ST  TREES  Toe5 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10*.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25d  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


15  only  $2  postpaid!  Another 
Bargain:  20  Evergreens,  all  transplanted 
4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Douglas  Fir, 

Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3,  postpaid. 

(West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c >  FREE 
illustrated  folder  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WE$TERN  MAINE  FORE3T  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept,  rn-839  Fryeburg,  Maine. 


DRAINS  tellers,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  7  ?§ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  JlV* 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clogl  Use  1  /6  HP  motor  or  larger 
.  .  .  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH; 

450  GPH  80#  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3,4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  A  BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex. 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36' — 40  feet  in  rolls  100’  — 1000' 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  priees.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PL  ASTICOVER  72  Commerce  St..  BrooKlyn,  N.Y. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . . 

Address . 

City  . .  State  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


August  15,  1959 
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Many  champion  layers  have  special  "bank  accounts” 
because  in  their  state  laying  tests  Calcite  Crystals  are 
included  in  the  standard  feeding  programs.  And,  wherever 
used,  Calcite  Crystals  do  the  double  job  of  providing 
ALL  the  calcium  a  laying  bird  needs  and  doing  a 
thorough  grinding  job. 


CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

BANK  ACCOUNTS” 


The  "bank  accounts”  that  these  state  champions  enjoy 
are  the  calcium  reserves  provided  by  the  steadily 
dissolving  calcium  in  the  Calcite  Crystals.  There’s  no 
wasteful  loss  of  valuable  gastric  acid  caused  by  too 
rapid  dissolving  of  the  calcium.  The  hard  crystals 
themselves  continue  to  do  the  grinding  job  as  they  provide 
calcium  for  making  eggshells. 


In  addition  to  supplying  calcium  and  grinding  the  feed, 
Calcite  Crystals  provide  significant  amounts  of  the  important 
trace  minerals.  They  also  save  you  time 
and  labor  .  .  .  and  equipment  costs,  too 
.  . .  because  you  pour  from  only  one  bag 
instead  of  two,  into  one  hopper  instead 
of  two.  Calcite  Crystals  do  both  jobs  of 
grinding  feed  and  supplying  calcium, 
so  more  room  is  left  for  the  extra  feed 
that  means  extra  eggs.  They  cost  less 
than  oyster  shell,  too  (compare  prices 
yourself  at  your  dealer’s). 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
'  World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  loek-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-329  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensiye 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H600S 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


rFirestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich-t 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIKES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE, PL  Y&TRE  AD  DESIGN. 
Soldona“MONEY-BACKGUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


The  skilled  hand  of  the  German  gunsmith  is 
responsible  for  this  .22-caliber  6-shot  repeater 
automatic  with  self-ejecting  clip.  Just  4'  long, 
fits  easily  into  pocket  or  purse.  Ideal  for  sporting 
events,  stage  use  (not  available  to  Calif,  resi¬ 
dents).  Comes  for  $6.95  ppd.  from 

BEST  VALUES.  Dept.  K-868 

403  Market,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


STOP 


Cesspool  Troubles 
Without  Pumpingf 

\  Pumping  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
.  tank  is  not  actually  cleaning  it  as  your  filter 
bed  is  clogged  or  your  system  would  not  be 
full.  Our  cleaner,  SURSOLVENT,  dissolves  the 
solids  and  eats  out  the  muck  and  slime  crus- 
tations  on  the  side  wall,  thereby  releasing  the 
water,  correcting  the  FAULT  which  caused  the 
system  to  finally  fail.  No  pumping  necessary.  Users  re¬ 
port  years  of  satisfactory  results. 


ELECTRIC  Write  for  additional  details. 

SEWER  CLEANING  CO.,  Box  224,  Allston,  Mass. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUB  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Egg  Council 
for  New  England 

A  Quality  Egg  Council  has  been 
organized  by  New  England  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn.,  Inc.  Its  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  have  New  England 
eggs  packaged  under  quality  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  seal,  and  to  convince 
consumers  of  their  advantages.  A 
large  New  England  feed  manufac¬ 
turer  is  said  to  have  made  a  financial 
contribution;  other  feed  firms,  the 
allied  industry  and  independent  egg 
producers  will  also  be  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  the  quality  egg  program.  The 


James  Timberlake  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  of  New  England’s 
Quality  Egg  Council. 


Council  will  provide  promotional 
materials  to  farmers  and  consumers. 

Council  committee  on  policy  are 
Charles  F.  Shelnut,  president  of  New 
England  Egg  Producers  Assn.  Ells¬ 
worth  Bell,  Norman  Walker,  and 
Howard  Whelan,  all  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Carroll  Dunham  and  Nelson 
Polsby,  Connecticut;  Arthur  Dahl- 
bergh  and  Edward  Crane,  Vermont; 
Grevis  Payson  and  Carl  Ericson, 
Maine;  Henry  Stevens,  Oliver  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Robert  Forsburgh,  New 
Hampshire;  and  O.  F.  LaFreniere 
and  Richard  Gee,  Rhode  Island. 

James  T.  Timberlake  has  been 
named  executive  secretary. 


Is  Integration  Such 
a  "Small  Tail"? 

“The  per  cent  of  the  eggs  produced 
through  integrated  operations  or  on 
a  contract  basis  is  still  less  than  five 
per  cent.  It  just  doesn’t  seem  possi¬ 
ble  for  such  a  small  tail  to  wag  such 
a  big  dog.” 

With  this  statement,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Glennon,  president  of  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  seeks  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  effects  of  integration  al¬ 
though  he  appears  to  expect  the 
“tail”  to  grow.  Perhaps  we  produc¬ 
ers  should  also  take  a  good  look 
at  this  particular  “tail.” 

“The  U.  S.  Egg  Situation,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  USDA,  shows  that  for 
the  six  months,  January  to  June, 
the  surplus  in  eggs  averaged  4.83 
per  cent,  with  a  peak  of  nine  per 
cent  reached  in  March.  This  surplus, 
although  seemingly  small,  was 
enough  to  bring  about  a  drastic 
drop  in  prices  in  the  sensitive  egg 
market.  The  price  loss  for  the  six 
months  averaged  18.5  per  cent,  with 
the  greatest  loss,  32  per  cent,  oc¬ 
curring  in  May. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear 
that  each  one  per  cent  of  surplus 
results  in  a  price  loss  of  about  four 
per  cent.  The  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east  sustained  losses  far  in  excess 
of  the  national  averages  for  in  all 
periods  of  stress  our  markets  be¬ 
come  the  dumping  ground  for  all 
eggs  not  wanted  elsewhere.  Tenta¬ 
tive  figures  available  indicate  our 
losses  as  approximately  double  the 
national  average. 

From  their  own  words  and  the 
report  of  USDA  it  would  appear 
that  the  feed  companies  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  recent  surplus. 
Are  the  extra  feed  sales  necessary 
for  this  small  surplus  worth  the 
severe  drop  in  egg  prices?  What 
about  the  loss  in  buying  power  of 
the  feed  companies’  best  customers? 

Joseph  H.  Fletcher 

New  Hampshire 


Geese  Dislodge  Leg  Rings 

We  have  tried  plastic  leg  rings 
to  mark  several  pairs  of  breeding 
geese,  but  the  geese  always  seem  to 
be  able  to  get  them  off.  Do  you  know 
of  any  method  of  banding  that  would 
work?  w.  w. 

Geese  may  be  marked  by  cutting 
notches  in  the  web  of  their  feet  or 
by  punching  holes  in  the  web  with 
a  harness  punch.  You  can  also  use 
a  tatooing  outfit  and  actually  punch 
numbers  through  the  web  of  the 
wing. 


On-Farm  Poultry  Mix 

To  feed  my  poultry,  I  have  to 
buy  at  dealers’  prices  or  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  mix  my  own  feed.  I  have 
a  source  for  corn,  soybean  and  fish 
meal.  Is  there  a  company  near-by 
that  sells  other  ingredients  for 
poultry  feed?  A.  D. 

Most  all  feed  dealers  handle  a 
pre-mix,  which  can  be  used  with 
ground  corn  to  make  a  poultry  mash. 
However,  if  you  want  to  add  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  as  well,  then  you  will 


have  to  make  up  a  special  mix  as 
follows:  300  pounds  ground  corn; 
300  ground  wheat,  oats  or  wheat 
middlings  (either  or  all);  200  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal;  100  fish  meal;  50 
alfalfa  meal;  10  bone  meal;  10  salt; 
and  five  pounds  of  vitamin  D  mix 
if  the  chickens  are  confined. 


Pigment  Affects  Yolk  Color 

Why  do  some  white-shelled  and 
some  brown-shelled  eggs  have  dark 
yolks  while  others  have  light  yolks? 
Does  the  poultry  breed  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  making  the  yolk 
light  or  dark?  a.  m. 

Egg  yolk  color  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  a  pigment,  called 
xanthophyll,  in  the  chicken’s  feed. 
The  color  of  the  shell  has  no  bear¬ 
ing;  neither  has  the  breed. 

Xanthophyll  is  abundant  in  green 
leaves  of  plants  and  in  yellow  corn. 
Chickens  that  are  fed  mainly  corn 
or  corn  meal,  and  in  addition  have 
access  to  grass  on  range,  will  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  with  dark  yolks.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  hens  are  confined  to 
the  house  and  fed  mainly  wheat  and 
oats,  the  yolk  color  will  be  very 
light.  C.  S.  Platt 
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Delivers  His  Birds  Debeaked 


Modern  equipment,  sanitary  pro¬ 
cedures  and  efficient  methods  along 
with  a  yearly  output  of  10  million 
broiler  chicks  make  the  Daole 
Hatchery  in  Willimantic,  Conn.,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  New  England.  This 
progressive  shipper  utilizes  women- 
power.  Included  in  the  30- odd  em¬ 
ployees  are  six  steady  women  work¬ 
ers  and  seven  part-time. 

Daole  produces  solely  the  Van- 
tress-Cross,  a  hardy  broiler  type. 
These  chicks  grow  into  superb  broil¬ 
ers  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds 
in  from  seven  to  10  weeks.  The  birds 
are  flighty  and  cannibalistic,  how¬ 
ever,  so  debeaking  is  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  price  of  debeaking  is 
negligible,  only  a  quarter  a  cent  per 
bird,  so  nearly  every  order  in¬ 
cludes  it. 

A  New  England  Egg  Supply 


controlled  incubators  at  about  99  de¬ 
grees  for  eighteen  days.  Then  they 
are  transferred  by  means  of  special 
trays  to  the  hatchers  located  in  an¬ 
other  room.  Here  the  eggs  are  kept 
until  hatched.  This  requires  up  to 
three  and  a  half  days  sometimes;  21 
days  is  the  usual  incubation  period. 
Formerly  these  final  hatchers  were 
located  alongside  the  incubators,  but 
this  newer  method  produces  greater 
efficiency. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  they 
are  transferred  to  ventilated  card¬ 


board  boxes.  The  next  morning  they 
are  graded.  The  culls  are  removed 
and  destroyed.  Even  the  dark-col¬ 
ored  chicks  are  separated,  because 
their  black  spots  make  them  a  tar¬ 
get  for  other  chicks  to  pick.  Only 
lively  perfect  birds  are  shipped,  the 
healthy  dark-colored  ones  are  sold 
cheaper  to  farmers  who  have  a  use 
for  them. 

If  the  chicks  are  to  be  debeaked, 
and  most  of  them  are,  that  procedure 
follows  next.  The  debeakers  arrive 
around  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
They  are  women  and  work  in  crews 
on  a  part-time  basis,  the  length  of 
their  day  depends  upon  the  number 
of  chicks  to  be  debeaked.  They  sit 
on  stools  in  front  of  their  machines 
and  singe  each  bird’s  beak. 

If  an  order  calls  for  inoculation, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  these  same 


women  do  it.  Using  a  plastic  bottle 
containing  the  vaccine  they  put  one 
drop  in  each  chick’s  eye.  Inoculation 
of  day-old  birds  is  dying  out  be¬ 
cause  most  farmers  prefer  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  medication  themselves  in 
the  chicks’  drinking  water.  This 
newer  method  for  treating  for  New¬ 
castle  disease  consists  of  dosing  the 
water. 

After  the  chicks  are  graded,  de¬ 
beaked  and  boxed,  the  covered  car¬ 
tons  are  stacked  in  heated  insulated 
trucks  and  delivered  to  poultry 
farmers  within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
Willimantic.  Daole  supplies  farmers 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  chicks  per 
week,  and  keeps  four  trucks  travel¬ 
ing  constantly. 

Daole  Hatchery  continues  to  keep 
its  customers  happy. 

M.  E.  Martin 


Which  hen  lays  the 
GOLDEN  EGGS? 


Hatching  eggs  are  imported  three 
times  a  week  from  farms  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  Delivered  to  the  egg 
room,  these  eggs  are  handled  by 
men  who  transfer  them  to  trays 
through  use  of  a  machine  called  a 
Traydex,  which  automatically  picks 


Much  of  the  work  at  Daole  Hatchery 
is  performed  by  womanpower.  Here 
is  immunization  in  action. 


up  four  dozen  eggs  at  one  time  by 
suction.  Each  tray  holds  12  dozen 
eggs  as  it  is  readied  for  the  incu¬ 
bator.  Between  150  and  200  cases 
of  eggs  a  day  are  handled  in  the 
egg  room. 

The  two  incubator  rooms  contain 
enough  machines  to  accommodate 
over  a  million  eggs  at  one  time.  All 
chicks  are  on  order  before  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  an  incubator.  There 
is  never  any  worry  about  a  market 
for  hatched  chicks.  The  incubators 
are  all  electrically  operated.  Be¬ 
cause  uninterrupted  power  is  the 
lifeline  to  this  industry,  Daole  main¬ 
tains  an  auxiliary  diesel  generator, 
and  also  in  case  of  emergency,  they 
have  a  second  substitute  in  the  form 
of  a  gasoline-driven  generator. 

Expansion  and  Improvement 

Recently  a  new  room  was  added 
to  the  plant.  And  at  the  same  time 
a  complete  ventilating  system  was 
installed.  A  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees  is  maintained  by  piping  in  pre¬ 
heated  air.  Since  this  ventilation 
system  was  installed,  the  hatch  has 
improved  two  per  cent. 

The  eggs  are  kept  in  temperature- 


The  GOLDEN  EGGS  are 

the  bonus  eggs  you  get 
with  RED  ROSE  Feeds 

Most  hens  have  the  ability  to  produce  300  eggs  a  year. 
What  you  feed  them  makes  the  difference  between 
breaking  even  at  50%  lay  .  .  .  or  making  a  profit  with  the 
Golden  Eggs  that  come  from  60%,  70%  or  80% 
production.  By  following  the  Red  Rose  Program  and 
feeding  for  the  Golden  Eggs  you  increase  your  income 
and  reduce  your  cost  per  dozen  .  .  .  without  an  ounce  of 
extra  effort  on  your  part. 

Scientifically  developed  and  tested  Red  Rose  feeds 
provide  the  extra  energy  and  production  that  mean  more 
Golden  Eggs.  Put  your  flock  on  Red  Rose  Complete 
Laying  Ration  and  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  now  . .  ♦ 
to  get  those  profitable  Golden  Eggs. 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida;  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


Percentage  of 
Flock  Lay 

Pounds  Feed 

Per  Dozen  Eggs 

Extra  Dozen 

Eggs  You  6et 

Increased  Income 

Per  Ton  ot  Feed  From 
The  “Golden  Eggs" 

50% 

5.52 

0 

O 

60% 

4.77 

57 

$28.50 

70% 

4.43 

89 

$44.50 

80% 

3.81 

163 

$81.50 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 


'■Tn. 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

,okn  *  SiAiitnmt  1  soNs 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

LANCASTER,  PA  •  YORK,  PA  •  CIRCLEVIllE,  OHIO 
TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SANFORD,  N  C  •  CHAMBLEE,  GA. 


August  15,  1959 
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The  Bra  With  A  BUILT-IN  6-Inch  Waist  Cincher! 


2  to  4  Inches  of  Midriff  Bulge 
Vanishes  The  Moment  You 


$6.98  VALUE  -  NOW  $^..98 

IN  19  SIZES  each  "X  npd. 
A  cup,  32  to  36  C  cup,  34  to  42 

B  cup,  32  to  40  D  cup,  34  to  44 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 


Accent  your  femininity 
for  the  new  fashions  with 
“Reduce-Eze”  Waist  Cinch  Bra! 
Slip  it  on  and  instantly  your  midriff  mea¬ 
sures  2  sizes  tinier!  Waist  looks  more  slender, 
girlish!  Bust  is  uplifted,  molded  in  glamorous 
young  lines!  Comfortable,  lightweight.  Six-inch 
stayed  waistband  never  pinches  or  rolls.  Magic 
inserts  g-i-v-e  as  you  move! 

TAKE  4"  OFF  YOUR  MIDRIFF  WITHOUT  DIET  OR 
EFFORT  on  your  part!  The  secret  is  miracle  hidden 
panels  of  sheet  rubber,  around  midriff  only. 
Covered  with  soft  cotton  flannel  to  absorb  per¬ 
spiration  as  excess  inches  “melt  away”!  White 
only.  Washes  beautifully,  drip-dries  fast. 

/tnmnrn  mm*  JQ-3  Spencer  Bldg. 

OfTnOCn  O/r/u  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


I 

I 

t 

L 


FOR  A  GLAMOROUS  BUST  and  SLIM,  GIRLISH  WAISTLINE,  SEND  NOW! 


Spencer  Gift*,,  CQ-3Spencer  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


I  must  be  delighted  with  my  purchase  or  I 
may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


Please  send  me  “Reduce-Eze"  Waist  Cinch  Bra  at 
once:  Cup .  Size . . . 


Name . - . 


□  I  enclose  $4.98.  You  pay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $1.00.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance 
plus  any  postal  charges. 

..Copyright  1959  Spencer 


Address . . . . . 

City . . Zone . State . 

Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.J,. - —  -  ..... 


I 
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I 
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V  NATURAL 
15  UGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
(run  ain  linurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OlLNU  nU  lYlUnLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  T-698A 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 

With  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name,  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  A -62  COS  COB,  CONN. 


SEWING  SCISSORS 


R™  Astonish¬ 
ing  but  true!  _ 

We  send  you  a  BIG  7-inch, 
extra-sharp  pair  Sewing  Scis- 
sors  FREE  even  though  you 
W1  pay  others  up  to  $2.00  for  fine  - 

quality  Sewing  Scissors.  This  is  our  way  of  ■ 

E  making  new  friends.  Order  NOW  but  please 
send  25c  for  postage  and  handling  per  pair. 
Limit  2  pairs  to  family.  ■■■ 

FREE  SCISSORS,  Dept.  4237,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DEMONSTRATE 
EMBROIDERING  WITH  PAINTS 


Send  For] 

\f*ee\ 

CATALOG 
I  &  plan 


Be  a  Home  demonstrator.  Sell 
Stamped  Linens  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  painting  and  PERMA- 
GLO  Paints  in  Ball  PointTubes. 
Newest  rage!  Easy  to  learn  and 
fun  to  do.  Write  PERMA-GLO. 


20  West  19th  St.,  Dept.  147,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


Crocheted  Beauty 


Crochet  this  LOVELY  CHAIR  SET  in  snowy 
white  or  soft  ecru  thread.  You’ll  like  the 
charm  of  the  well-loved  motto.  Crochet  direc¬ 
tions;  filet  diagrams. 

No.  2444 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  1, 
N.Y.  For  first  class  mailing,  add  10^  more  per 
pattern. 

NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM  for  1959,  just  25 
cents. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold.  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to  — 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  Co.,  917-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


nriiAi  tflMf*  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
nCVULVINU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents,  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


BeautifuJJ 

d-ma 


MEMORIAL  GRAVE  DECQMrfojg 


Their  red  flowers  .  .  .  green  fern  and  leaves  are 
attractively  designed  in  polyethylene  on  a  white 
styrofoam  base.  Each  about  12"  high.  Completely 
weather-resistant,  washable  and  non-inflammable 
for  long  life.  ALSO  MAKE  AN  EXCELLENT 
HOME  DECORATION,  which  will  be  admired 
by  all  who  see  them.  Special  bargain  offer  .  .  . 

g|  When  ordering,  indicate  style  you  want  by  let¬ 
ter  (A)  Heart  (B)  Cross  (C)  Wreath.  You  can 
buy  one  of  each,  3  of  one  kind  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  you  desire,  but  not  less  than  3  to  an  order 
due  to  this  special  low  price.  ORDF.R  BY 
'NO.  78  giving  letters  indicating  style  you  want 
and  enclose  cash  with  order.  Walter  Field  pays 
postage.  No  COD’s.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Send  to; 

DEPT.  308 
CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


WALTER  FIELD  CO. 


Now  by  Moonlight 

Twilight  drifting  into  moonlight  spreads  the  charm  of  warm  delight; 
Shadows  deepen,  fireflies  glow  over  the  fields  and  countryside; 

The  silver  sheen  and  evening  mist  bring  memories  of  loving  trysts: 
Now  as  I  walk  with  thoughts  of  thee,  only  my  shadow  follows  me. 

— Harriet  A.  Brown 


Flower  Arrangements 


Many  of  us  have  a  natural  gift 
for  arranging  flowers  for  decorative 
use  in  the  home.  Others  use  their 
skill  in  this  art  for  entering  their 
arrangements  at  flower  shows.  All 
of  us,  however,  may  benefit  by  some 
of  the  generally  accepted  patterns 
which  show  the  relationship  between 
the  bouquet  and  its  container. 

Shown  here  are  eight  basic  forms 
approved  by  leading  flower  arrang¬ 


ers.  The  top  row  of  diagrams,  left 
to  right,  feature  the  side  triangle, 
crescent,  S-curve  and  half-circle. 

The  lower  row  illustrates  the  full 
circle,  perpendicular,  triangle  and 
oval,  reading  left  to  right  again. 

Summer  or  Winter,  these  designs 
hold  good  as  foundation  for  com¬ 
bining  the  shape  of  the  flower-hold¬ 
er  with  that  of  the  actual  grouped 
blossoms. 


Winter  Mockingbirds 

In  the  July  4  issue,  Persis  Smith 
extols  the  advent  of  the  mockingbird 
in  her  Pennsylvania  region.  I  too 
had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
these  birds  never  came  farther  north 
than  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  But 
in  1954,  after  having  moved  to  the 
country  in  the  Norristown  area,  we 
noticed  a  strange  bird.  On  looking  it 
up  in  John  Kieran’s  Introduction  to 
Birds,  we  found  it  to  be  the  mock¬ 
ingbird.  Our  pair  apparently  had 
made  their  nest  in  a  multiflora  rose 
hedge  .  .  .  and  they  stayed  all  Win¬ 
ter! 

Now,  we  love  our  birds  because 
of  the  great  work  they  do  in  keeping 
the  insects  under  control.  So  we  feed 
the  winter  birds  and  let  them  work 
for  us  all  Summer.  BUT  that  rascal 
mockingbird  all  Winter  would  dive- 
bomb  every  bird  that  tried  to  reach 
the  feed  in  our  yard  ...  so  much 
so  that  bread  would  lie  for  a  week 
instead  of  the  usual  hour. 

Today  there  are  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  “mockies”  round  us.  Even  as 
I  write  I  can  hear  several  of  them 
making  their  impersonations  from  a 
tree  and  the  tip  of  a  telephone  pole. 
Yes,  the  mockingbirds  are  now  na¬ 
tive  to  our  region.  Alex  Mack 

[ Editor’s  Note:  Our  mockingbirds  of 
the  July  4  issue  are  part  of  summer 
life  at  Riddle  Manor,  Glen  Riddle, 
not  far  from  Philadelphia.  I  shall 
certainly  watch  to  see  if  these  for¬ 
merly  Southern  birds  stay  North  all 
Winter  here.  P.  S.] 


A  “beefsteak”  begonia  that  does 
not  get  much  sun,  or  is  subjected 
to  wide  changes  of  temperature 
throughout  a  day,  will  take  quite 
a  bit  of  water  for  good  growth. 
Don’t  have  the  roots  sopping,  how¬ 
ever. 


Fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth 
up  things  light  and  swollen,  and 
drowns  things  weighty  and  solid — 
Francis  Bacon,  Essays 


Butterfly  Quilt 


WELCOME  ADDITION  to  your  quilt  col¬ 
lection!  Colorful  butterflies  are  appliqued  on 
12-inch  blocks.  Butterfly  motif  and  block  pat¬ 
tern,  finishing  directions. 

No.  2462 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
Add  10^  per  pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Our  56-page  NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM  will 
be  sent  to  you  promptly  for  just  25<f. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

September  5  closes  August  19 
September  19  closes  September  2 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. _ 

SECRETARY  for  small  office.  Children’s 

Home,  varied  work,  pleasant,  good  pay, 
full  maintenance.  For  complete  information 
write:  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester 

Street,  Kingston,  N.Y. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  qualified  herdsman  and 
son  for  a  progressive  Breeders  Herd.  Good 
wages  and  house  plus  utilities.  Will  assist  with 
moving.  Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Box  2319  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TEACHERS,  resident.  Elementary  grades. 

Special  children.  Also  principal;  music; 
speech;  public  relations-contact  person;  sec¬ 
retary.  Or  couples.  School,  city  country 
branch.  22  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  BU  4-7400. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  husband  to  do  gardening 
and  outside  work,  wife  for  housework. 
Separate  four  room  bungalow  for  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Write  or  telephone,  reversing  charges. 
M.  Chamberlain,  275  Woodland  Avenue, 
Ramsey,  New  Jersey.  Davis  7-1790. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm  work.  Good 
wages,  house,  milk,  and  coal  for  dependable 
experienced  man.  Carl  Schneider.  Route  209, 
Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pennsylvania. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  Woman,  housekeeper,  cook 
for  adult  family.  Own  room,  bath,  modern 
home.  Experience  and  references  necessary. 
Excellent  salary.  Mrs.  Stewart,  Wilson  Point, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Couple  for  6,000  layer  farm, 
furnished  4  room  bungalow  good  pay.  Give 
age,  details,  references  expected  salary. 
P.O.  Box  253,  Millville,  New  Jersey. _ 

ASSISTANT  Herdsman  wanted  immediately 
by  large  dairy  95  miles  NYC.  Permanent  if 
you  have  the  ability  and  will  apply  it.  To 
operate  NH  baler.  Fox  chopper.  Surge  milkers. 
House,  heat,  milk,  $250.  to  $300.  per  month 
depending  upon  your  qualifications.  Must 
have  small  family,  be  top  machinery  man, 
gentle  with  animals.  State  age,  family,  em¬ 
ployment  record,  references.  Write  me  a 
detailed  letter  to  Box  2409  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WOMAN  seeks  man  or  woman  to  assist  with 
milking  and  chores,  20  cows.  Box  2414 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

QUIET  retarded  boy  desires  to  be  busy  on 
farm  with  board  near  New  York  City.  Box 
2400  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

REFINED  lady,  in  forties,  honest,  efficient, 
personable,  desires  position  in  motherless 
home.  Good  country  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  Have  son  15,  bright,  likeable.  Box  2401 
Rural  New  Yorker^ _ 

FORMER  High  School  Science  Teacher,  New 
York  State  permanent  certificate.  Recent 
certification  Box  2402  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED :  Situation  as  nurse-companion, 
housekeeper  for  retired  person  who  goes 
south  winters.  State  wages  first  letter.  Box 
2403  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  College  Graduate  wants 
permanent  beef  position.  Age  20.  Experience. 
Dennis  Seltzer,  69  Main  Street,  Hempstead, 
New  York. _ 

GENTLEMAN  wants  inside  work.  Exchange 
for  room,  board.  Accept  any  light  work.  New 
York  State.  Write  Box  2408  Rural  New  Yorker. 
TYPIST:  Mature  woman.  Work  with  animals. 
Box  2410  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GERMAN  Nurse,  30,  seeks  job  in  U.S.  as  nurse 
or  domestic.  This  hardworking  girl  would 
like  to  come  to  the  U.S.,  but  needs  someone 
to  offer  her  a  job.  What  have  you?  Anni 
Heidenreich,  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Stutt- 
garterplatz  11,  Germany. 

_ SALESMENWANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  enter  Real  Estate?  We’re  looking 
for  high  calibre  men  and  women  willing  to 
work  hard  to  serve  the  public.  Supplies, 
coaching,  advertising,  other  sales  helps  free 
to  those  who  qualify.  New  York  and  New 
England  only.  Strictly  commission.  Four  Effs, 
Inc.,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

RUN  a  spare  time  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  170, 
Ferndale,  Michigan. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.  COrtland  7-7865. 

_ FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

GREENVILLE,  Greene  County,  84  acres, 
beautiful  14  room  house,  all  improvements, 
oil  heat,  garage,  barn,  shop,  etc.  Asking  $18,- 
000.  Box  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 
list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE.  Beautiful  Colonial  styled  guest 
house  in  perfect  condition.  Located  on 
Route  4  the  historic  route  north  and  gate¬ 
way  to  Vermont.  Half  way  from  New  York 
City  to  the  Canadian  Border.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
The  Green  Mountains.  Convenient  to  Hudson 
Falls  and  Glens  Falls.  Year  round  traffic. 
Write  for  further  information.  Box  2304 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DELAWARE,  Sussex  County  Route  13  High¬ 
way  2  miles  north  of  Bridgeville.  For  Sale: 
Ranch  Home,  3  acres  land,  7  rooms  &  bath, 
double  garage,  breezeway,  basement  recre¬ 
ation  room,  beautiful  knotty  pine  fire  place. 
Wall  to  wall  carpet.  Draw  drapes,  4  picture 
windows,  beautiful  lawn,  shrubbery.  Screen 
Garden  House,  tool  shop,  excellent  condition. 
Price  $30,000.  Box  2306  Rural  New  Yorker. 
70  ACRES,  2  streams,  timber,  hunting.  $3500. 
Write  Andrus,  Pawlet,  Vermont. 

MILLION  $  VIEW  @  5&10 <t  price.  Adjoin- 
ing  Letchworth  State  Park  near  Castile, 
New  York,  and  overlooking  Genesee  Gorge. 
4  or  5  bedroom  home,  log  cabin  just  aching 
to  be  restored,  122  fertile  acres,  2  barns.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  beef  cattle.  Asking  only  $15,500. 
E.  C.  Moudy,  62  N.  Main  St.,  Perry,  N.Y. 
BE  7-5839. _ 

SPACIOUS  Country  Home,  4  bed  rooms,  fire¬ 
place,  100  acres,  pond,  view.  Ideal  retire¬ 
ment  home.  ALSO  farms  175-400  acres,  ex¬ 
cellent  village,  country  homes.  Beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley,  New  York  Thruway.  Triumpho, 

Canajoharie,  New  York.  Tel  4-1433. _ 

FOR  Sale,  2  family,  center  of  Flemington,  N.J., 
new  asbestos  siding.  Box  2404  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

STOCKED,  Equipped,  214  acre,  Washington 
County,  New  York  dairy  farm.  $50,000. 
$20,000.  down.  Owner  will  finance.  Box  2405 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LONG  ISLAND — opposite  Fire  Island.  Village 
estate.  Large  town — near  new  marina.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  movies;  stores.  Two  studio 
barn  rentals — two  main  house  rentals — room 
for  another  large  house  on  property.  Beauti¬ 
fully  landscaped  gardens,  lawns.  Excellent 
location  for  doctor.  Widow  will  sacrifice. 
Principals  only.  Write  Box  2406  Rural  New 
Yorker,  for  particulars. 

54  ACRE  Valley  Farm  on  improved  road.  \2 
mile  to  village.  6  room  house  with  bath  and 
electric.  Telephone.  Barn.  Other  buildings. 
Water  by  gravity.  Price  $6500.00.  Terms  if 
desired.  Norman  Bull,  Savona,  New  York. 

242  ACRES,  115  tilled  and  fertile,  3  streams, 
picturesque,  long  lane,  big  house,  etc.  Be¬ 
tween  Bloomsburg-Hazleton.  Excellent  beef 
or  dairy.  Most  equipment.  $27,000.  Charest, 
28  N.  12th,  Allentown,  Pa. _ 

CENTRAL  Virginia  Farms — Large  and  small 
acreage.  Homes  for  retirement.  Large  brick 
home,  (modern)  situated  on  approximately 
900  acres.  800  in  general  crops  and  grazing 
land,  100  acres  in  good  timber,  excellent  barns 
and  granery,  new  fences,  and  abundance  of 
water.  Attractively  priced.  K.  A.  Spencer, 
Broker,  P.O.  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

SMALL  farm,  3  acres  of  ground,  5  room 
house,  one  shanty,  two  outbuildings,  very 
close  to  the  shore  anywhere,  half  hour  from 
Wildwood,  nice  location,  quiet  place,  located 
in  Tuckahoe,  New  Jersey  on  Bailey  Ave.,  on 
route  50.  Price  $8,000.  John  Banacki,  R.D., 
Box  318,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 

CATSKILL  Mountains,  Leeds.  Leaving  state. 

2  bedroom  home,  garage,  one  acre.  $10,900. 
or  make  an  offer.  Catskill  161  Wl.  New  York. 

WILL  sell  or  trade  new  home.  23  acres.  One 
hour  New  York — Philadelphia.  (Reading 
R.R.)  for  Maine  coast  farm  (or  acreage) 
fronting  ocean.  Leonard  P.  Kass,  R.D.  1, 
Neschanic  Station,  New  Jersey. 

OPERATING  Hog  Farm.  Three  modern  homes. 
Buildings.  Further  information.  Write:  Post 
Office  Box  212,  Milford,  Connecticut. _ 

CATALOG  Free.  The  more  than  60  pages  of 
carefully  prepared  descriptions  give  you 
intimate  details  so  you  can  decide  which 
listings  are  likely  to  interest  you.  Study  it 
closely  Choose  your  section,  then  make  an 
appointment  with  the  representative.  Coastal 
Maine,  Cape  Cod,  to  west  of  the  Finger  Lakes. 
Four  Effs,  Inc.  Box  264RNY  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

FREE  Lists  Finger  Lakes  Farms.  West’s  C.  D. 

Winch,  R.E.S.,  Box  7,  Horseheads,  New 
York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Farms  and  homes  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Susquehanna  Valley.  W.  W.  Bates 
Agency,  Sidney,  N.Y.  Phone  LOwell  3-6331. 

DAIRY  FARM:  126  Acres.  Fine  cropland, 
pastures.  Modern  home.  Block  dairy  barn, 
good  outbuildings  on  blacktop  road.  C.  Harry 
Thomas  Real  Estate,  Goldsboro,  (Eastern 
Shore)  Maryland,  HUnter  2-2761. 

PRODUCTIVE  565  Acres  dairy  and  potato  farm. 

Excellent  96  stanchion  barn,  modern  double 
house  $85,000.  183  Acres  beef  or  dairy  farm 
buildings  fair  $15,000.  V3  cash  balance  easy. 
130  Acres  85  tillable  $8,700.  K.  M.  LeMieux, 
95  Main,  Arcade,  New  York. 

TWO  large  homes  in  prosperous  village  of 
Arcade,  suitable  for  nursing  home,  tea  room, 
or  professional  man.  Priced  right.  K.  M. 
LeMieux,  Broker,  Arcade,  New  York. 

100  ACRES  Dairy  farm.  70  acres  tillable.  Barn 
21  stanchions  and  water  cups.,  silo,  chicken 
and  brooder  houses,  machinery.  Drilled  well, 
creek.  10  room  house  and  bath.  Hot  water 
heat.  Asking  $20,000.  Ruth  Bismark,  R.F.D.I., 
Athens,  N.Y. 


FIFTY  Miles  to  Buffalo  store.  3  apartments 
building  in  excellent  condition.  Store 
equipped  for  meats  and  groceries  $17,500. 
Easy  terms.  K.  LeMieux,  Broker,  Arcade,  N.Y. 
LIVE  Where  it’s  Warm.  Retirements  in  sunny 
South.  Five  acres,  six  rooms,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Highway  frontage  646  feet.  Fur¬ 
nished  $8,000.  Charles  Sherer,  Broker,  Felton, 
Ga. _ 

INCOME  Retirement  home.  All  conveniences. 

Automatic  heat.  Macadam  Road.  Ohlsen, 
R.D.  4  Troy,  Penna. _ 

214  ACRE  modem  dairy  farm.  Stock,  tools 
and  household  furniture  $30,000.  Earl 
Hammond,  Cameron,  New  York. _ 

2  ROOM  Cottage,  electric  and  water  for  sale. 
Reasonable.  Write:  L.  Deitz,  609  S.  Geddes 

St.,  Syracuse,  New  York. _ 

2  ACRES,  young  grove  bearing  oranges  and 
grapefruit.  House  furnished.  Garage,  tool- 
house.  Due  to  injury  must  sell.  T.  A.  Chihow- 
ski,  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

HOME  For  Sale :  Remodeler’s  paradise.  2  Acres 
Spring  water.  8  room  house.  1  bath.  Septic 
sewage.  \\  miles  from  West  Townshend,  Vt. 
$4,500.00  cash.  Call  H.  K.  Bentley,  Putney, 
Vermont. _ 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.Y.  Nine  room,  modern 
house,  two  baths,  two  barns,  163  acres, 
stream,  macadam  highway.  High  mortgage. 
$12,500.  Box  2412  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CHARMING  Five  Room  Bungalow,  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Modern  conveniences.  Hot 
water  oil,  fireplace.  2  Acres,  beautifully  land¬ 
scaped,  brook,  lots  of  shade.  $20,000.  firm. 
Box  2413  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE :  Garage  &  living  quarters,  equipped 
doing  excellent  business.  Owner  leaving 
state.  250  ACRE  Farm,  bare  or  stocked  and 
equipped,  with  excellent  buildings,  well  lo¬ 
cated  and  a  real  money  maker.  RESTAURANT 
&  Living  Quarters,  in  busy  town  doing  good 
year-round  business.  $3,000.  down.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman.  East 

Springfield,  New  York. _ _ _ 

150  ACRE  Dairy  Farm  on  Route  32,  Green¬ 
ville,  New  York.  44  stanchions,  silo,  13 
room  house,  two  baths.  Two  electric  kitchens, 
wall  to  wall  carpet,  1st  floor.  Oil  hot  water 
heat.  Fireplace.  Two  deep  wells,  never  dry. 
On  hard  top  state  road.  Three  miles  to  church 
and  stores.  Can  be  used  as  two  family  or 
boarding  house.  Price  $34,000.  Can  be  bought 
with  hay  and  machinery.  Chas.  Hoelzer, 
Greenville  R.D.  2,  New  York.  _ 

FARMS  AND  Summer  Homes  in  Southeastern 
Vermont,  near  Springfield  and  Windsor, 
Thelma  Hoisington,  RFD.  2,  Springfield, 
Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  25  Acres  of  land.  Spring  and  trout 
stream  water,  near  fish  hatchery.  7  Acres, 
building  lot  in  Wayne  County,  Penna.  John  P. 
Spencer,  RD.  1,  Susquehanna.  Penna. 
LOVELY  Home  for  sale.  7  rooms  and  17  acres 
land,  two  bams,  chicken  coop,  all  kinds 
berry  bushes  and  lots  of  apple  trees  and  plum 
trees.  Lovely  front  lawn.  Up-state  New  York, 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  Owner  retiring. 
$10,000.  Box  2415  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

200  ACRES  9  room  house,  built  1780.  Modern¬ 
ized.  $20,000.  Others.  Dorr  Allen,  Realtor, 
Brattleboro,  Vermont. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  modernized  house,  scenic  sur¬ 
roundings,  268  pastures  etc.  acres,  profitable 
flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton  (owner) 
Medusa,  New  York. _ 

EXTRA  good  187  acre  bare  farm.  75  acres 
meadows,  97  acres  open  pastures.  15  woods, 
barn  50  ties.  Attached  milk  house  8  can  cooler 
Silo,  buckets,  good  9  room  home,  bath,  new 
furnace,  hot  air  heat.  Never  failing  spring 
water  gravity  fed  for  both  house  and  barn. 
Corn,  oats,  hay,  goes  for  $12,700.  $2,700  down. 
Bal.  at  $100.  month.  C.  Marnell,  Broker.  Phone 
Sidney,  N.Y.  Lowell  3-7988. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT _ 

EXCELLENT  100  acre  dairy  farm,  good  barn, 
house,  etc.  on  the  Reaville  Ringoes  Road. 
Ringoes,  New  Jersey.  Phone  Flemington 
1362  J3;  S.  Cavalier. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

MODERN  farm  home.  Home  cooking.  $35. 

weekly  Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York. 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent 
food,  reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville, 
New  York. 

WANTED :  Active  retired  man  to  share  small 
country  home.  Write  Box  2411,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

PLEASANT  COUNTRY  Home  on  Hudson. 

Elderly,  convalescent  persons.  Reasonable. 
McNicol,  South  Ave.,  Beacon,  New  York. 
RURAL  Board.  Widower  Catholic.  Healthy. 

No  tobacco,  liquor.  Box  161,  Bloomingdale, 
New  Jersey. _ 

MATURE  Lady  wants  room  and  board,  or 
small  apartment.  Hoffman,  2730  Sedgwick 
Ave.,  New  York  68,  N.Y. _ 

_ BABY  CHICKS _ 

EXTRA  choice  straight  run  heavy  breeds. 

Vantress  Cross,  White  Mountains,  Red:  $10. 
— 100:  $95.00 — 1000,  prepaid  delivery.  S  trickier 
Farms,  Sheridan  4,  Pennsylvania. 

“B.  Rocks  or  Reds.  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95-100 
C.O.D.  Life  guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Philadelphia  50,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. 

BANTAMS 

BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams. 

Black,  Rose  Combs,  Silkies.  Cochins.  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
Illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SELLING  Out,  Bantams.  White  silkies,  black 
leghorns,  golden  seabrights.  $8.00  a  trio. 
Wade  Johnson,  Frankfort,  New  York. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCK,  PEAHENS:  Blue,  White,  Black 
shouldered  varieties  1958 — $30.  pair;  1957 
$45. — 1956-$60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK  ~ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

LOVELY  tropical  plants  exotic  foliage  and 
blooms.  Gesneriads,  Begonias.  Free  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog.  Golden  Bird  Tropicals, 
2510  West  Orange  Ave.,  Anaheim,  California. 


SEEDLINGS  &  Transplants  for  Xmas  trees, 
reforesting  windbreaks,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Pine  Grove  Nursery,  R3  Clearfield,  Penn¬ 
sylvania _ _ 

FANCY  Amaryllis  and  Caladium.  Free  list. 

Robert  Goedert,  Box  6534,  Jacksonville  5, 
Florida. _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
Fall  planting  special — 3  yrs.  Austrian  Pine 
8-18"  seedlings  or  Scotch  Pine  10-20"  seed¬ 
lings,  especially  propagated  for  fall  planting 
— only  $15.  per  thousand  (plus  postage) .  This 
stock  all  sheared  by  the  recognized  Eccles 
pruning  method.  Until  November  15  only. 
Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 
NURSERY  Stock.  Write  for  our  Free  Mail 
Order  Price  List.  Vernon  Barnes  Nursery, 
Route  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee. 


GENUINE  four  leaf  clovers  35 <t  each,  postpaid. 
Allen  Hawley,  Red  Top,  Missouri. 

_ HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS :  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

"Magic”  preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts 
free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6 — 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9.60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10.80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  C'azenovia,  New  York. 

_ FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  Imports:  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  9, 
Michigan. 

DRESSES  24«S;  Shoes  39tf;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 

Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld,  164  BA,  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 

WASHABLE  Wools — Make  stunning  skirts, 
suits,  dresses.  Finest  Quality  Wool-Nylon 
Blend.  54-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples 
10^.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005  NYW,  Taylor, 
Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

GENUINE  Mexican  Sarape  Blanket,  96"x56", 
rainbow  colored.  Use  in  den,  living  and 
bedroom.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  $9.95  prepaid.  Hainline,  Box 
463B,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


STAMPED  Linens  for  Embroidery  or  Paint¬ 
ing.  Direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
St.,  Dept.  608,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

$CASH,  Making  Fibre  Flowers.  Free  discount 
catalog.  Flocraft,  Farrell,  19,  Pennsylvania. 

MAKE  $25.-$50.  Week,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National  81-RY 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

_ FILM  DEVELOPING _ 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents;  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00.  Superior 
quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service, 
43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2>/2x3V2— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FILM  for  life.  Film  developed,  printed.  8 
exposures  85^  12  exposures  $1.  with  new 
black  white  film.  Koda  color  8  exposures 
$3.40;  12  exposures  $4.45  with  new  Koda  color 
film.  All  work  guaranteed.  For  mailing  bags 
write,  Films  at  Discount,  Box  1055  R,  Saugus, 
Mass. 


ROLL  developed,  8  beautiful  enlarged  prints 
39^;  12 — 59tf.  Reprints  5tf.  Willard’s,  Box 
2553  LL,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  8 
Jumbo  prints  $.25;  12-$.35.  Limit  one  roll. 
Same  day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191H,  Lyons,  New 
York. 


ENLARGEMENTS!  Two  5x7’s,  beautifully 
sepia  toned;  in  attractive  folder  frames — 
only  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your 
favorite  negative  now!  Photo  Specialties, 
1921-C  Arctic,  San  Leandro,  California. 

KODACOLOR  12  prints  guaranteed  from  any 
roll  $2.50.  Trial  offer  with  this  adv.  Reprints 
20<!  each.  Eli  Photo  Service,  Box  1873RNY, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

ASPHALT  Aluminum.  Prepaid.  $2.30  per  gal¬ 
lon.  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can  $1.00.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

SKIN  SUFFERERS— Black  Root  Skin  Balm, 
old  frontier  specific,  private  formula  of  my 
forefathers  over  100  years.  Tried  and  proven 
an  amazing  treatment  for  itching,  psoriasis, 
pimples,  chafe,  cracking,  eczema,  wrinkles, 
athlete  foot,  rash,  acne,  dandruff,  dry  skin, 
other  skin  ailments.  One  box  usually  does  the 
trick.  Family  size  $1.00  Hospital  size  $3.00 
postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee.  Hiram 
Revillot  Black  Root  Corporation,  3120  I  North 
High  Street,  Columbus  2,  Ohio. 

NO  Trespassing  Signs,  Prices,  sample  free. 

Beacon  Enterprises.  Route  3,  Albion,  New 
York. _ _ 

FARM  BELLS  for  sale.  Write  McCanna,  P.O. 
Box  1,  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

NOW’S  Time  for  profitable  weather -stripping. 

Write  E-Z  On.  (RN),  1009  Harvard  Terrace, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  clean- 

ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome. 
N.  Y- _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  be- 

tween  plants  and  rows,  including  straw¬ 
berries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in 
size,  yet  entirely  different.  Patent  2742840. 
Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquir¬ 
ies.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 

Plainfield  18.  Illinois.  _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan.  _ _ _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 

Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac¬ 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3 Vi  ton  ca¬ 
pacity  and  135  Bu.  manure  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem, 

Pa. _ _ _ 

KNIVES.  Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers 
$5.50  each— John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline 
McCormick,  Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler 
knives  $6.75  each.  Highest  quality.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Postpaid.  C.O.D.  add  $1. 
Agricultural  Knives,  P.O.  Box  528,  Anderson, 

Indiana.  _ 

DELAVAL  Speedway  Milking  Machine  Pump 
will  handle  up  to  8  units;  3  horse  motor;  200 
ft.  pipe;  stall  cocks;  6  stainless  steel  units; 
wilf  sell  at  your  own  reasonable  price. 
Webster  9-6109,  Bonny  Dell  Farm,  231  Meadow 

Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. _ 

ATTENTION  Case  Dealers:  Closing  out  case 
parts.  Will  lump  off  at  50%  of  dealer  net. 
Send  (on  letterhead)  for  lists,  Stoneacres, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 
Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. _ 

FREE  TRACTOR  Parts  catalog.  1959  Edition. 

Tremendous  savings.  World  s  largest  com¬ 
bination  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used 
parts.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


LEG  SUFFERERS :  (Guaranteed  Relief)  Com¬ 
bination  of  six  different  Vitamins.  Three 
months  supply  complete  kit  $5.00.  Natures 
Wonder  Vitamins,  870  North  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. _ 

KILL  ALGAE  Scum  in  ponds  with  Algon.  One 
can  treats  acre  1  foot  deep.  Just  dust  it  on. 
Harmless  to  fish  when  used  as  directed.  $2.98 
postpaid.  Algon,  P.O.  Box  790,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


ELIJAH  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful 
book  free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester 
19,  New  York. 

BERRY  BOOK:  “Thirty  Years  of  Berries.” 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages 
price  $1.00  P’paid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S. 
Livingston  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

LATEST  on  sheep.  Vivid  reporting.  Valuable 
counsel.  Many  pictures.  Shepherd  Magazine. 
Six  months  $1.00.  Sheffield  236,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  BUSY  FARMERS;  Gardening  without 
digging,  55^;  is  digging  necessary,  25tf;  For 
the  Farm  Wife:  The  cookless  book  (every¬ 
thing  from  soup  to  nuts,  including  raisin  crust 
pie)  $1.00.  Send  for  complete  lists.  Ella 
Hanford,  Box  201,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

“HOW  to  Train  Horses” — A  book  everyone 
who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1648,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  GUIDEBOOK:  64  pages, 
many  color  pictures,  maps,  interesting  text — 
70tf.  Mexican  color  pictures  2  for  301.  School 
Picture  Service,  701  Tennessee,  Gary,  Indiana. 
WE  sell  old  and  new  books,  any  subject,  also 
novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures  and 
paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  N.J. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 

GREENHOUSE  PROPERTY:  Outside  nice 
village  in  the  Catskills,  a  real  buy  at  $12,500. 
half  cash  needed.  Otto  Steiner,  Broker,  Grand 

Gorge,  New  York .  Tel.  Juno  8-7733. _ 

$100  WEEKLY!  Men,  Women!  Work  home! 

Sparetime.  Free.  “Confidential  Plan.”  Scott 
Sales,  Box  388R,  Great  Neck,  New  York. 

OPERATE  Local  Collection  agency.  Pays  big! 

Free  bulletin.  Franklin  Credit,  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

GREENWOOD  LAKE,  N.j7 Magnificent  marina 

and  beach  club  site.  Also  exceptional  site 
for  12  lane  bowling  alley  and  amusement 
park.  Will  build  to  suit  qualified  tenant. 
Brokers  protected.  Ringwood  Co.,  Ringwood, 
New  Jersey. 

SACRIFICE  due  to  ill  health.  Fabric  shop  in 
milk  shed  section  New  York  State.  Excellent 
location.  For  particulars  write  Box  2407  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


DEALERS  MART 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  weighs  about  3 
tons  $250.  also  caterpillar  R.  D.  6  with 
hydraulic  bulldozer  blade  $1200.  Everett 
Randall,  Arlington,  Vermont.  Tel.  Manchester 
35M1. 


BUY  DIRECT  from  U.S.  Government  Depots: 

Surplus  farm  machinery,  Jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  etc.  “Depot  list  and 
Procedure”  $1.00.  U.S.  Surplus  sales,  Box  208, 
Etters,  Penna. 

CIDER  MILL  and  SAW  MILL  with  buildings. 

Reasonable.  Howard  Vagele,  Selkirk,  New 
York. 


20  ACRES  New  and  Used  Farm  Equipment. 

Crawlers,  wheel  tractors,  combines,  chop¬ 
pers,  balers,  Backhoes  and  loaders.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

RICE  Potato  Diggers — Attractive  low  prices. 

Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co. 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

PARTS,  Model  A.  Free  List.  Mateo,  Box  135, 
San  Pedro,  California. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


ANIMAL  health  products  for  farmers  and 
livestock  dealers.  Antibiotics,  vaccines,  se¬ 
rums,  mastitis  products,  instruments,  agricul¬ 
tural  chemicals  and  supplies.  See  your  nearest 
Anchor  of  New  England  dealer  or  write  direct 
to  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New  England,  Dept. 
R,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  for  free  catalog  and  vac¬ 
cinating  chart.  Discounts  available  on  quan¬ 
tity  orders.  “Serving  the  Entire  Northeastern 
United  States.” 


DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 
TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 


SUMMER  Special:  Aureomycin  for  Mastitis; 

6cc  syringes  $6.99  per  dozen  postpaid.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to  Harbor  Industries, 
Box  751,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED :  Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full  line 
of  Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  cata¬ 
logs  and  indicate  area  and  approximately 
number  of  customers  you  now  service.  No 
Capital  or  Inventory  Required.  Leading  brand 
products,  Lederle,  Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor 
available  for  drop  shipment,  if  desired.  An¬ 
chor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.;  Dealer 
Division,  P.O.  Box  464,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 

_ DEALERS  WANTED 

DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS _ 

THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line 
was  purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement 
parts  for  orchard  and  row  crop  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  former  owners 
are  now  available.  Price  lists  and  catalogues 
may  be  had  upon  request.  Field  Force  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER _ 

KILL  submersed  water  weeds,  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
choke  irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Cor¬ 
poration,  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 
KILL  Brush  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
cattle  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corp.  36  RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 

_ SAWDUST _ 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST:  Kiln,  dried  bark  free.  Pine, 
trailer  loads.  Immediate  delivery.  Sawdust 
Supply  Company,  Thomaston,  Conn.  Phone: 
AT  3-9240. _ 

Sawdust  and  loose  shavings,  trailer  load  de¬ 
livery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel  or 
write  prices.  FO  5-7755.  Townshend  Waste 
Wood  Pro.  Inc.  Townshend,  Vermont. 

_ GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph 
Hein,  Box  356F  Thornwood.  New  York. 

PIPE  AND  IRON 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  J/2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS _ 

ALL  SORTS  of  new  and  used  greenhouse  ma¬ 
terials.  Hot  bed  sash,  glass,  pipe,  boilers, 
etc.  R.  S.  Phillips.  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  ~ 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg.  Mass.  _ 

KILN  dried  walnut,  cherry,  etc.  Squares, 
rough  and  surfaced  lumber.  Midland  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.  P.O.  Box  1262,  Savannah,  Mo. 


ORCHARD:  100-Acres,  Dorset,  Vermont, 
Famous  for  quality  fruit.  Roadside  stand, 
refrigerated  storage,  packing  house.  Profitable 
one-man  operation.  Snare-Parsons,  Realtors, 
Dorset,  Vermont. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN,  Experienced,  with  help  to  take 
over  dairy  of  100  head  registered  Holsteins 
in  beautiful  Hunterdon  County.  Business  can 
be  bought  by  paying  off  with  milk  check. 
Excellent  milk  market;  modern  equipped 
barns.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  top  man. 
Write  Flemington  Horse  &  Cow  Market, 
Flemington,  N.J.  References  required. 

STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING 

500  GUMMED  Labels  printed  any  name  and 
address  with  plastic  gift  box — 35tf.  Marbil 
Distributors,  Box  900N,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 
JOB  PRINTING:  All  types  of  business  and 
social  printing  sent  prepaid.  Write  for 
details  and  prices.  Robert  Rasmussen,  Nar- 
rowsburg,  New  York. 

_ COLOR  SLIDES _ 

MESTON’s  Travels  35mm  Color  Slides,  in 
airtight  package  of  four,  98tf.  16,000  sub¬ 
jects  from  all  states  and  100  countries.  Also 
Travel  Maps  and  Title  Slides,  35«(  each.  Talk¬ 
ing  Tours,  slides  and  tape,  $12.95.  “This  is 
My  Country”,  a  30  minute  Talking  Tour 
(120  slides  and  professionally  narrated  tape) 
$50.00.  Tape-slide  synchronizer  for  automatic 
projectors,  $9.95.  Write  for  information  today. 
Big  catalog,  35tf.  Meston’s  Travels  Dept.  RN 
8A,  3801  N.  Piedras.  El  Paso,  Texas. 


PRESSURE  treated  poles  for  barns  and  sheds. 

Cedar  posts,  all  sizes.  Rustic  fencing.  Truck 
load  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son,  Marcellus, 
New  York.  Phone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed 
Sunday. 

THE  Pole  Building  Center  of  New  England 
Offers:  A  complete  building  erected  on 
your  site  or  materal  package  if  you  want  to 
build  your  own.  Complete  line  of  Pole  Build¬ 
ing  materials,  poles,  lumber,  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing,  insulation,  exterior  plywood,  nails,  etc. 
New  England  Pole  Builders,  Inc.,  Box  8,  Lud¬ 
low,  Mass.  Tel  JUniper  3-8308. 

CIDER  PRESSES 


CIDER  &  WINE  Presses — New  and  rebuilt. 

Repairs  &  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Mach.  Co.,  185  Oak¬ 
land  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

SPRAYERS  ~ 

PAINT  SPRAYERS:  Seven  times  faster  than 
brushing.  Sensational  offer!  Free  folder. 
IMSCO,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

CAMPING  EQUIPMENT 

FREE  catalog.  Finest  lightweight,  outdoor 
equipment.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
Porta  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton  28,  Mass. 

~  WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 

BOOTS.  Handsome  western  styles.  Free 
catalog.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R. 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

SHEET  PLASTIC 

COMPLETE  Source  Polyethylene  Plastic. 

Covers:  12'  silo— $6.00;  14'— $7.00;  16'— $8.00; 
18' — $9.00.  Tarpaulins:  8'xl2' — $5.50;  12'xl6' 
— $7.50;  16'x20' — $9.50.  Tiedown  clamps  in¬ 
cluded.  Postpaid.  Larger  pieces — rolls,  for 
field  silos  —  shelters,  mulching  —  irrigation, 
windows — coldframes — greenhouses,  building 
construction  uses.  Request  prices — samples. 
Mention  usage.  Research  Products,  Edmeston, 
New  York. 

FARM  SIGNr~~ _ 

FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 
Con't.  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


ORDER  BLANK 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  3Cth  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  _ 


Enclosed  is  my  check  far  $_ 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name . City  or  Town. 


Address. 


.  .State. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

" _ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold.  New  Jersey. _ 

OLD  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  descrbe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Eimont,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. _ 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y.  t _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles.  Any  condition.  Write 
Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark  6, 
New  Jersey. _ 

ACREAGE,  Nothing  too  large  or  small,  must 
be  on  paved  road,  water  close  by.  Immedi¬ 
ate  cash.  Box  2219  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BUICK  Master  car  1924-1928  or  parts,  21" 
tires,  auto  catalogues.  Whitlock  Farm, 
Bethany,  Connecticut. 

_ EQUIPMENT  FOB  SALE  _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Holland  hay  baler;  Farmall 
“Model  H”  tractor;  hay  rake;  hay  conveyor. 
All  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick 
sale;  $1,500  for  everything.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  Rt. 
4,  Main  St.,  North  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

MUSICAL 

WRITE  SONG  POEMS  for  profit  or  hobby. 

Start  without  experience.  We  set  music  to 
your  poems,  make  phonograph  records.  All 
subjects  welcome.  Send  poems  for  prompt 
free  examinations  and  details.  Crown  Music 
Co.,  49  West  32nd  St.,  Studio  472,  New  York, 
MUSICAL  Merchandise  at  “Low  Overhead” 
prices.  Band  Instruments,  Guitars,  Bongo’s 
Phonographs,  etc.  Everything  musical.  All  ac¬ 
cessories.  Write  describing  your  needs.  Worth 
Music  Co.,  Box  173,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  re¬ 
cording.  Immediate  consideration.  Send 
poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


_ INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

EARN  per  annum  in  institutions  in¬ 

sured  by  U.S.  Govt.  Agency.  Ask  for  Free 
Booklet  RN  and  list  of  institutions  now  pay¬ 
ing  41,*>%  compounded  quarterly.  No  charge 
for  our  services.  Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Broadway, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y.  Established  1940. 

_ EARTHWORMS _ 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont _ _ _ _ 

TOBACCO:  4  lbs.  smoking,  $2.25,  10  lbs.  Nat¬ 
ural  Leaf  $8.50.  Postpaid,  L.  Pulliam,  Pates- 
ville,  Kentucky. _ 

STATE  FAIR  Visitors — 3  double  rooms,  2  miles 
from  Fairgrounds.  Write  for  reservations. 
Fitch,  306  Beach  Road,  Syracuse  9,  New  York. 
RETRACTABLE  Boat  Wheels  launch  and  land 
boats  easily.  Free  circular.  P.  &  H.  Enter- 
prises,  Harrison,  Michigan. _ 

BUILD  Lifetime  Welder  from  junk  easily, 
cheaply.  Write  Fain  Electric,  R  13,  Fort 
Worth  1,  Texas. _ 

FREE  WRITERS  Catalogue  giving  manuscript 
markets.  Write  Literary  Agent  Mead,  915 
Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.Y. _ _ 

BARBELLS,  Exercise  Equipment.  Booklet, 
Health,  Strength,  Physique,  lOtf.  Reading 
Barbell  Co.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Free  fojder. 

Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 
$100.00  WEEKLY  possible  distributing  whole¬ 
sale  catalogs.  No  selling.  Roe,  2317R  Mar- 
shall,  Chicago  23,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  2000  New  appple  crates.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Wheeler,  South  Kortright,  Delaware 
Co.,  New  York.  Phone  Hobart  LE  8-3611. 
HAZEN’S  Well  Drilling.  If  you  have  a  water 
problem,  why  not  consult  us?  We  first  locate 
the  underground  vein  which  is  spring  water. 
Don’t  gamble  in  such  an  expensive  way  in 
drilling  anyplace,  as  our  method  finds  the 
water  very  handy  and  makes  it  very  inex¬ 
pensive.  We  drill  by  straight  contract,  so 
much  water  for  so  much  money.  505  Summer 
St.,  Arlington,  Mass.  MI-8-0993. _ 

MINNOW  Graders.  Write  for  circular.  Cres- 
cent  Mfg-  Co.,  Box  3303,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
LEARN  Sign  painting  with  fascinating  sys¬ 
tem.  Straley,  410  RS  Western,  Springfield, 
Ohio. _ . 

AMBULANCE,  1949  Buick.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Fully  equipped.  $950.00.  Brookfield 
Vol.  Fire  Co.,  Brookfield,  Connecticut. 


Investing 

for  The  Future  . . . 

Today,  many  thousands  of  con¬ 
servative  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  investing  in  Mutual 
Funds.  To  get  the  basic  facts  on 
this  modern,  convenient  way  to 
invest,  write  for  our  FREE 
booklet  R-411. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Go. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


RIVER  FARM  WITH  HERD 

Scenic  158  acres  with  '/i  mite  frontage  on  one  of 
Ozarks  most  beautiful  fishing  streams — see  PIC¬ 
TURE  in  catalog!  Owner  INCLUDES  23  good 
dairy  heifers  for  $11,500!  Electric-lighted  7-room 
4-bedroom  home,  running  water  indoors,  pretty 
view.  Barn  needs  repair,  2  small  poultry  houses, 
etc.  40  tillable  valley  land  acres,  rest  mostly-wooded 
pasture,  stream  and  spring.  Only  %  mile  to  village. 
Quick-sale  price,  ONLY  $11,500  with  cattle!  New 
free  FALL  catalog,  bargains  coast  to  coast! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1220-NY  Edgewater  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Now,  a  sensational  in¬ 
troductory  offer  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  our  quality 
film  developing  service  at  low,  low  prices. 
For  every  roll  of  Black  &  White  or  Koda- 
color  film  you  send  for  developing  and  print¬ 
ing  you  will  receive  FREE  a  fresh  roll  of 
Kodak  film  of  the  same  size  and  type.  FAST 
SERVICE ! 


BLACK  &  WHITE 


89c 


KODACOLOR 


'.E  an 

r,s3 


50 


8  EXPOSURE 
ROLL  (developed 
&  8  jumbo  prints) 
plus  FREE  Fir 
12  EXPOSURE  ROLL- 
$1.09 

8mm.  KODACHROME  ROLL 
Includes  processing  and  a 
FREE! 

Send  this  ad  for  FREE  film  mailers  and 
complete  price  list. 

BOX  2R,  Madison  Square 
Station,  New  York  10,  N.Y* 


8  EXPOSURE. 

ROLL  (devel 
oped  &  8  jumbo  ’ 
pr i nti)  pi 
FREE  Film. 

12  EXPOSURE  ROLL— 
$4.25. 

FILM,  50  Ft. 

FRESH  ROLL 


$3-50 


FILM-CRAFT 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.W. Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


MAIL 


* 

^  COUPON  TODAY! 

.Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank- 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

August  15,  1959 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

□  Trust  Account  for . . — - 


Name . 

Address.. 

City . 


. .Zone . State., 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 

\ 
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I  have  read  your  paper  with  in¬ 
terest  and  profit  for  many  years. 
The  information  furnished  by  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  has  often  fascinated 
me.  Perhaps  you  can  be  of  service 
to  me  now.  The  enclosed  letter  was 
recently  received.  Being  instinctively 
suspicious  of  “give-aways”  and 
“something-for-nothing”  deals,  we 
have  not  sent  any  money  or  traveled 
many  miles  to  visit  the  property. 
Perhaps  we  have  passed  up  a  bona 
fide  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  some  kind  of  a  mail  fraud. 

Pennsylvania  v.  w.  D. 

The  mimeographed  letter  suggests 
that  the  reader  will  receive  a  tract 
of  land  for  a  low  price.  We  have 
seen  many  similar  letters  for  a 
number  of  different  developments. 
Some  of  them  are  on  small  lakes  and 
seem  to  be  for  vacation  use.  No 
doubt  the  property  is  to  be  sold. 
However,  we  do  not  approve  of 
advertisements  that  offer  something 
for  nothing.  In  the  end  one  usually 
spends  much  more  than  the  adver¬ 
tised  price.  In  all  cases,  examine 
any  property  before  signing  the 
purchase  agreement.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  the  land  is  suit¬ 
able  for  your  needs.  In  fact,  it  is 
wise  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
section  and  get  a  line  on  the  schools, 
churches,  the  present  inhabitants 
and  the  type  of  houses. 


I  have  enjoyed  your  magazine  for 
many  years  and  I  always  read 
Publisher’s  Desk.  This  leaflet  came 
through  the  mail  and  I  answered  it. 
My  letter  never  reached  England, 
but  was  returned  to  me  by  the  Post 
Office  stamped  “Fraudulent”. 

Connecticut  E.  S. 

The  leaflet  concerns  “England’s 
Famous  Cork  Tree”.  It  requests 
money  for  which  one  is  to  receive 
a  piece  of  the  tree  that  will  bring  luck. 
The  Post  Office  here  has  decreed 
that  the  plan  is  fraudulent  and  all 
mail  is  returned.  These  leaflets 
sometimes  come  just  the  same,  prob¬ 
ably  because  no  return  address  is 
on  the  outside.  It  is  an  old  scheme 
that  recurs  from  time  to  time.  Since 
this  Department  was  started,  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  such  inquiries. 
We  never  heard  of  an  individual 
who  had  any  good  result  from  send¬ 
ing  money  for  a  piece  of  the  wood, 
but  a  considerable  number  have 
lost  money  over  the  years.  Leave  it 
alone. 


Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement 
made  with  a  furnace  repair  company 
which  it  never  kept.  I  wrote  to  the 
company  but  received  no  reply.  We 
paid  the  $6.00  deposit  to  the  sales¬ 
man  and  were  told  that  the  cleaning 
equipment  would  arrive  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  The  company  finally  re¬ 
turned  the  deposit,  concerning  which 
I  wrote  you.  I  appreciate  very  great¬ 
ly  your  efforts  on  my  behalf.  Your 
insistence  on  fair  dealing  has  made 
many  friends  for  your  paper.  My 
claim  was  a  small  one  but  you  han¬ 
dled  it  courteously  and  promptly. 
Thank  you  very  much.  L.  A.  S. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  did  not  explain  its 
failure  to  reply  to  letters  about  this 
unfulfilled  contract,  but  at  least  it 
did  make  the  refund.  It  is  good  to 
know  we  were  successful. 


Two  New  York  State  cattle  deal¬ 
ers,  Charles  McIntosh  of  Bovina 
Center,  N.Y.,  and  Frederick  Coager 
of  Bloomville,  N.Y.,  have  been  found 
guilty  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  violating 
Federal  regulations  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  in¬ 
fected  livestock,  according  to  Dr. 
James  R.  Porteus,  veterinarian  in 
charge,  representing  the  USD  A  in 
New  Jersey.  Coager  was  also  found 
guilty  of  the  exportation  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  infected  livestock  from 
New  York.  The  case  involved  bring¬ 
ing  a  brucellosis  reactor  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey  without  any 
permit  and  then  moving  the  vehicle, 
used  in  the  process,  back  to  New 
York  without  cleaning  and  disin¬ 
fection.  Charles  McIntosh  was  fined 
a  total  of  $100  on  one  count,  and 
Coager  a  total  of  $200  on  two  counts. 
State  and  Federal  inspectors  sta¬ 
tioned  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
obtained  the  evidence  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
two  dealers. 


You  may  have  seen  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  game.  When 
they  first  started,  they  did  not  ad¬ 
vertise  that  you  had  to  have  91 
correct  answers.  The  paper  claimed 
they  did  not  receive  my  final  entry. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  I  can  sue 
the  paper  because  they  did  not  give 
this  information.  m.  a. 

Newspaper  contests  should  be  en¬ 
tered  for  fun.  Many  thousands  enter 
such  contests  and  there  are  only  a 
few  prizes.  Therefore  many  more 
people  lose  than  can  possibly  win. 
The  contest  rules  show  that  96  en¬ 
tries  must  be  filed;  also,  that  the 
decision  of  the  judges  is  final,  and 
that  all  contestants  agree  to  the 
rules.  That  being  the  case,  there 
is  no  basis  for  a  lawsuit.  This  is  an 
advertising  device  to  attract  more 
subscribers.  If  considered  as  fun,  it 
is  enjoyable  to  enter  such  a  contest, 
but  never  count  on  winning  a  prize. 
Then  if  you  should,  the  fun  is  dou¬ 
bled. 


I  wonder  if  you  can  advise  me 
by  return  mail  about  this  Florida 
real  estate.  They  are  selling  lots 
and  they  claim  they  are  high  and 
dry,  have  pine  trees,  near  shore, 
stores,  good  schools,  etc.  V.  K. 

New  York 

This  company  is  listed  as  a  “mul- 
ti-million-dollar”  concern  with  as 
good  a  reputation  as  one  can  find 
in  Florida.  However,  all  responsi¬ 
ble  authorities  advocate  that,  if  one 
can  afford  to  buy  land,  one  can 
also  afford  to  go  to  see  it.  It  is 
never  wise  under  any  circumstances 
to  buy  land  without  seeing  it. 


We  have  shares  in  Royal  Oil  and 
Refining  Co.  purchased  in  1918.  Do 
they  have  any  value?  D.  R.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

When  requesting  information  of 
this  kind,  please  give  the  State  of 
incorporation  or  the  home  address 
of  the  company.  Some  information 
of  this  kind  is  needed,  as  many 
times  companies  of  similar  names 
may  be  listed.  When  D.  R.  H.  sends 
this  information,  we  will  try  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  this  company. 
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NEW  YORK 


State  fair 


SYRACUSE 

Fri.,  Sept.  4  -  Sat.,  Sept.  12  9  days  •  9  nights 


FREE  POPS'  CONCERTS 
DAILY  IN  EMPIRE  COURT 

fiad  Silfe/o 


and  his  4-O-piece  "POPS"  concert 
orchestra.  -Fun  with  wonderful  music  - 


10,000  Competitive  Categories 


FLY  and  BAIT  CASTING  Championships  :  AQUARIUM  AND 

WILDLIFE  SHOW  •  BARBERSHOP  QUARTET  SONGFESTIVAL# 
INDIAN  VILLAGE  "Year  of  History"  Celebration  • 

•  STATE  MARCHING  BANDS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


GRANDSTAND 
SHOWS 


/r  FAMOUS  NAME  STARS 

nd  hinesJ 


EDGAR  BERGEN  AND  CHARLIE  McCARTHY, 
"TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES"  —  AN 
OUTDOOR  ICE  SHOW  —  PLUS  MORE! 


ndeiful- 


oi 

WOMEN’S 

FAIR 

FASHION  SHOWS 


fIM-VMtiAd 

FAIRS 


COOKING 

DEMONSTRATIONS 


HOME  ARTS  AND 
ANTIQUES 


All  in  one 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIB- 

$1 37,000  in  premiums 

30,000  competitors. 


MODERN  ART  EXHIBITION 
FAMILY  FOOD  CENTER 
FILMS 


news 

INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION 

Spotlighting  “OPPORTUNITIES 
in  the  Empire  State” 


$60,000 

PULL-SIZED  MODEL 
FARMSTEAD 

Modern  Farming  in  Operation 

From  Shop  to  Automation 


The  A/e  west 

Most  Advance  U 

MODEL  HOME 


THE  DEL  NERO  HOME 
ON  FREE  EXHIBITION 


INDUSTRIAL  FAIR  -- 
96,000  sq.  feet  of  free  and 
enlightening  exhibits. 


3.  WOMEN'S  FAIR  — 

Educational,  interesting,  diversified, 
and  filling  an  entire  building  with 
things  to  see  and  do. 


Cawiew 


Basilio 


"BOXING 
CAVALCADE" 


Championship 


SHOW. 

5  days  5  nights 
$21,000  IN  PRIZES 


4.  YOUTH  FAIR  — 

Bigger  and  Better  than  ever.  Com¬ 
petition,  fun,  and  conducted  in  new 
facilities. 


S.  SPORTSMAN'S  FAIR  - 

Every  day— Racing,  Boxing,  Fly  and 
Bait  casting.  Foul  Shooting  tourna¬ 
ments,  Microds,  Horse  Show,  and  more, 
much  more. 


EDUCATIONAL  FAIR 

More  than  1,000  free  exhibits,  more 
than  2,000  different  competitive 
events,  and  2,500  animals  .  .  .  plus 
science,  wildlife,  horticulture,  atomic 
energy,  homemaking  and  countless 
other  displays  and  shows. 


FAMILY-FUN  FAIR - 
For  every  member  of  the  family, 
countless,  wonderful  free  or  low-cost 
events  and  entertainment,  designed 
for  every  age  and  every  interest. 


2}  Antique  Farm  Machinery  Show 
State  Science  Show 
2^  New  Yorh  State  Garden  Show 
40-Railroad  Car  Midway 
4*  Agricultural  Museum 
2}-  Alt  New  Foods  Show 
2^  Baton  Twirling  Championship 
#  750-Voice  Choir 
Fggland  -  Dairyland 

4*  1/2  Mile  long 

"Consumer's  Boulevard" 


days 

of  AUTO 
RACING 


•  STOCK  SPRINTS 

•  STOCK  ENDURANCE 

•  INDIANAPOLIS  CARS 
THRILLS  •  SPILLS 

CHILLS 


EASY  TO  GET  THERE 


EASY  TO  PARK 


WHEN  YOU  GET  THERE 


30,000  PLACES  TO  PARK 


gqr  money-saving  half  price  tickets  go  on  sale,  Monday,  august  in 


SAVE  50* — BUY  HALF  PRICE  TICKETS — N  O  W.  Half-price,  advance  sale  tickets,  good  any  day  of  the  1959  State  Fair  are  now  on  sale  in  most  communities: — at  Acme  Stores,  Atlantic  Service  Stations,  GLF  Stores  and 

through  GLF  Petroleum  Route  men;  at  all  offices  of  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corporation,  and  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Company;  from  Rudolph  Jewelers,  and  at  most  banks.  Also 

available  from  hundreds  of  major  department  stores  and  other  cooperating  firms  and  stores. 

Or  .  .  .  order  directly,  sending  50*  in  check  or  money  order  for  each  ticket  desired  to  Director,  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name,  address,  and  number  of  tickets  ordered. 

The  Advance  Sale  ends  Sept.  3,  the  day  before  the  State  Fair  opens.  BE  SURE  TO  BUY  IN  ADVANCE— SAVE  HALF  THE  PRICE. 
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vestock  &  Dairy  Issue 


Mr.  Moore  (left)  checks  a  Firestone  tread  with  Firestone  representative,  Earl  Lewis 


'FIRESTONES  ARE  THE  ONLY  TIRES 

I  RARE  DRIVE  IN  THE  DUMP  AREA  T 

says  Charles  Moore,  The  Langmore  Farms,  Troy,  New  York.  “This  pickup  goes 
everywhere  and  does  everything  on  the  farm.  It’s  on  Firestones — the  only 
truck  tires  I’ll  buy  for  the  heavy  hauling  in  our  operation  and  running  to  the 
dump.  We  like  the  extra  wear  Firestones  give  us,  too!  And  I  can  depend  on 
Earl  Lewis,  my  Firestone  representative  in  Troy,  for  service  any  time.  ” 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural, 
too,  because  they’re  built  with  Firestone 
Rubber-X,  the  longest-wearing  rubber  ever  used 
in  Firestone  tires!  With  Firestone  S/F  (Shock- 
Fortified)  cord,  they  stand  up  to  the  hardest 
knocks  farm  tires  have  to  take!  And  there’s  a 
Firestone  tire  for  every  farm  truck  from  half-ton 
pickups  to  heavyweight  haulers.  If  you  want 
extra  low-cost  mileage  for  farm  to  market  runs, 
buy  the  famous  Firestone  Transport  tire.  For 


positive  traction  in  feed  lots,  on  slippery  roads  or 
in  soft  fields,  economical  Firestone  All  Traction 
or  Super  All  Traction  tires  are  your  best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service 
at  no  extra  cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
the  Firestone  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner 
Service  keeps  your  tractors  working  while  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  retreads  or  repairs  your 
old  tractor  tires. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Fall-Planted  Rye 
Cuts  Barn  Feeding 

Here’s  a  way  to  eliminate  two  to 
five  weeks  of  barn  feeding  late  this 
Fall  and  in  early  Spring:  This 
month,  plant  a  field  to  rye.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  dairymen  in  Hunterdon  County 
did  it  last  year  and  they  lengthened 
the  pasture  season  considerably. 

Frank  Bodine  of  Stockton  sowed 
five  acres  in  mid- September.  He 
grazed  60  cows  in  the  field  in  late 
Fall  for  a  while,  then  again  in  early 
Spring  when  the  rye  was  six  inches 
high.  After  three  weeks  of  spring 
grazing,  the  rye  was  plowed  under 
and  the  field  was  seeded  to  Sudan 
grass  for  summer  pasture. 

Adam  Eisenbeil  sowed  five  acres 
to  Balboa  variety  in  mid-September, 
too.  The  rye  was  not  grazed  in  Fall, 
but  in  early  Spring.  Forty  cows  and 
12  heifers  were  on  it  for  two  weeks 
starting  in  mid-April.  Alfalfa  was 
sown  in  the  rye  when  the  cows  were 
taken  off. 

Why  rye  for  this  use  rather  than 
other  small  grains?  Tests  at  the  New 
Jersey  experiment  station  showed 
that  rye  produced  over  50  per  cent 
more  forage  than  wheat  and  three 
times  as  much  as  winter  oats. 

Specialists  at  Rutgers  University 
suggest  liberal  fertilization  with  ni¬ 
trogen  both  in  the  Fall  and  again  in 
the  Spring. 

Large-Scale  Dairying 
Needs  Good  Planning 

Large-scale  dairying  enterprises, 
such  as  cow  pools,  must  use  up-to- 
date  methods  if  they  want  to  stay 
in  business.  And  because  most  oper¬ 
ate  with  hired  labor,  their  buildings, 
lots,  lanes  and  gates  must  be  well- 
planned. 

Just  taking  the  cows  to  and  from 
the  milking  area  is  a  problem,  says 
Thayer  Cleaver,  USD  A  agricultural 
engineer.  He  advises  that  traffic  con¬ 
trol  can  be  improved  by  time  and 
travel  studies. 

Worker  fatigue  can  be  lessened, 
too.  Cleaver  cites  one  960-cow  dairy 
herd  that  produced  more  milk  more 
rapidly  with  less  labor  in  elevated, 
rather  than  floor-level  stalls.  Better 
care  was  given  to  cows  by  milkers 
who  were  less  tired  because  they  did 
not  have  to  squat  or  stoop.  Produc¬ 
tion  on  this  particular  farm  increased 
enough  that  the  original  barn  was 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  an  ele¬ 
vated  stall  system. 


Farm  Meetings  and  Sales 

Sept.  12 — Strafford  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Putnam  Hall,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

Sept.  14 — Complete  dispersal  sale 
of  Fairlawn  Farms  Guernsey  herd, 
Millis,  Mass. 

Sept.  15-19 — National  Barrow  Show, 
Austin,  Minn. 

Sept.  16 — Eastern  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders’  Production  Sale,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 
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The  Antibodies  React 


DLOOD  group  serologists  use  this  same 
trick.  They  take  red  blood  cells  from 
one  cow  and  inject  them  into  another.  By 
repeating  the  injections  over  a  period  of 

September  5,  1959 


Most  all  of  the  bulls  used  artificially  in  the  United  States  are  blood  typed.  The  sire  of  each  of  these  fine 
Holstein  heifers  is  determinable  not  just  by  record  but  by  laboratory  test. 


Blood  Will  Tell! 


Still  in  its  infancy,  blood  typing  may  soon  reveal 


cows.  All  the  samples  sent  in  by  one  prac¬ 
titioner  turned  out  brucellosis-negative.  So, 
arrangements  were  made  to  blood  type 
them.  The  red  cells  taken  from  the  clots  in 
each  of  the  tubes  were  all  of  the  same  type. 
Had  they  been  obtained  from  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cattle,  this  would  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  impossible.  The  practitioner  was  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  when  advised  of  the  blood  typing 
evidence  readily  confessed  guilt.  The  fraud¬ 
ulent  procedure  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
blood  testing. 

Determination  of  Parentage 

A  CALF  is  born  to  a  cow  which  was  bred 
to  two  different  bulls.  The  breeding 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Blood  typing  could  eventually  predict  very  early 
the  utility  of  fine  dairy  bulls  like  the  Ayrshire. 
Lippitt  Jubilee,  Lippitt  Farm.  Hope,  R.I. 


For  beef,  blood  typing  might  mark  early  such  good 
bulls  as  the  Heckmeres  Highlands’  Valencia,  Pa., 
Angus,  Dor  Mac’s  Bardoliermere  10,  for  prepotency. 


how  productive  farm  animals  will  be. 


By  Clyde  Stormont 

Fingerprinting  a  cow  is  obviously 
impossible.  But  it  is  possible  to  identify 
cattle  with  a  drop  or  two  of  their  blood 
just  as  it  is  to  identify  human  beings  with 
their  fingerprints.  The  miracle  of  blood- 
type  identification  has  come  about  during 
the  past  20  years  through  the  efforts  of  a 
mere  handful  of  scientists  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  blood  group  serologists  and 
sometimes  as  immunologists.  These  investi¬ 
gators  have  shown  that  the  surfaces  of 
cattle  red  cells,  even  though  they  appear 
virtually  smooth  and  indistinguishable 
under  high  magnification,  can  be  differen¬ 
tiated.  Blood  types  are  almost  as  distinctive 
of  individuality  in  livestock  as  fingerprints 
are  in  people. 

The  scientists  have  shown  that  blood  cell 
patterns  are  very  precisely  determined  by 
the  genes  which  each  individual  inherits 
from  its  parents.  Very  often  they  can  even 
determine  the  breed  of  animal  or  fowl  from 
which  blood  samples  are  drawn. 

One  from  Sire,  One  from  Dam 

IN  cattle,  which  have  the  greatest  diversity 
of  red  cell  types,  at  least  12  sites,  or  loci, 
in  the  chromosomes  of  the  cells  are  occupied 
by  genes  that  determine  blood  groups.  For 
each  of  these,  there  are  at  least  two  alterna¬ 
tive  forms  of  genic  material ;  these  are 
called  alleles.  The  longest  series  of  alleles 
known  in  genetics  is  one  involved  in  deter¬ 
mining  cattle  blood  groups.  This  particular 
locus,  known  by  the  symbol  B,  has  over  170 
alleles.  The  other  blood-group  loci  in  cattle 
are  named  A-H,  C,  D,  F-V,  J,  L,  M,  N,  S-U, 
Z  and  Z'. 

For  each  of  these  12  loci,  every  animal 
inherits  one  allele  from  its  sire  and  one 
from  its  dam.  All  of  the  known  alleles  capa¬ 
ble  of  location  at  each  locus  could  combine 
to  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  bil¬ 
lion  different  blood  types.  Of  course,  there 
are  not  that  many  cattle  on  Earth.  But  from 
this,  we  get  an  idea  of  why  it  is  possible  to 
identify  individual  cattle  by  determining 
their  red  cell  types. 

Specialists  distinguish  kinds  of  blood  by 
using  a  special  kind  of  biological  reagents 
known  as  antibodies  which,  interestingly 
enough,  are  obtained  from  blood  itself. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  anti¬ 
bodies  formed  in  body  tissues  are  secreted 
into  the  blood  to  ward  off  bacteria  and 
viruses.  Furthermore,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  these  are  highly  selective  in 
their  reactions.  But  one  of  the  interesting 
things  about  antibodies  is  that  they  are 
called  forth  not  only  to  combat  disease- 
agents  but  also  to  combat  any  kind  of  for¬ 
eign  cells  or  particles  of  organic  structure. 
Immunologists  and  chemists  have  for  years 
taken  advantage  of  this  to  make  experi¬ 
mental  animals  produce  antibodies  against 
a  great  array  of  substances.  By  using  the 
antibodies  as  a  special  kind  of  chemical  re¬ 
agent,  they  identify  and  differentiate  sub¬ 
stances  which  cannot  be  by  ordinary  chem¬ 
ical  tests. 


weeks — or  months,  or  even  years — the  in¬ 
jected  cow  often  makes  antibodies  which 
react  with  and  destroy  foreign  red  cells  but 
which  do  not  react  with  her  own  cells.  A  re¬ 
agent  is  produced  which  will  distinguish  the 
injected  red  cells  from  those  of  the  injected 
cow.  No  chemist  has  been  able  to  duplicate 
this. 

When  the  concentration  of  antibodies  has 
reached  a  sufficient  level  in  the  injected 
cow,  approximately  one  gallon  of  blood  is 
withdrawn  from  her.  This  is  permitted  to 
clot  and,  aided  by  centrifugation,  the  yellow 
serum  is  reaped  from  it.  The  serum  contains 
the  antibodies;  from  a  gallon  of  blood  it  is 
possible  to  reap  approximately  a  half  gallon 
of  serum.  This  is  put  in  special  vials  and 
kept  frozen  when  not  in  use.  It  usually  con¬ 
tains  several  kinds  of  antibodies  directed 
against  more  than  one  kind  of  molecules  on 
the  surface  of  the  injected  red  cells.  It  reacts 
not  only  with  the  injected  red  cells  but  also 
with  those  of  other  cattle  whose  red  cell 
membranes  have  one  or  more  kinds  of  mole¬ 
cules  identical  or  closely  similar  to  those 
against  which  the  antibodies  are  directed. 

Usually  many  weeks,  sometimes  months 
and  even  years,  are  required  to  separate 
and  analyze  the  various  kinds  of  blood¬ 
typing  antibodies  present  in  such  an  anti¬ 
serum.  There  are  many  technical  details  to 
the  blood  typing  tests.  More  than  100  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  blood  typing  reagents  have  been 
developed  for  use  in  the  cattle  tests.  Some 
laboratories  now  employ  as  many  as  80  of 
these  in  their  routine  typing  tests. 

Applications  of  Blood  Typing 

IN  addition  to  their  use  in  identification  of 
individual  animals,  the  tests  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  used  in  solution  of  parentage 
problems,  in  the  diagnosis  of  freemartins 
and  in  the  selection  of  identical  or  mono¬ 
zygotic  twins.  Their  future  utility  could  even 
involve  early  distinguishment  of  an  animal’s 
eventual  productivity. 

Certain  states  have  laws  which  require 
that  any  cattle  moved  across  state  bounda¬ 
ries  or  into  another  country  must  be  certi¬ 
fied  as  brucellosis-negative  by  blood  tests. 
In  one  State,  an  official  suspected  that  the 
blood  of  known  brucellosis-negative  cows 
was  being  substituted  for  that  of  other 
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WAYS  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 


INCREASE  YOUR  HERD 
INCREASE  PRODUCTION 
ELIMINATE  MANUAL  CLEANING  &  FEEDING 
ELIMINATE  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
HAVE  MORE  TIME  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING 


WHEN  YOU  INSTALL  FARM-ENGINEERED 


EQUIPMENT 


BARN  CLEANER  -  Cleaning  time  is  re¬ 
duced  to  mere  minutes.  No  more  back-breaking 
drudgery.  Just  snap  a  switch  and  your  barn 
is  cleaned  with  America's  No.  1  barn  cleaner. 
Your  choice  of  3  great  models. 


SILO  UNLOADER  -  Delivers  any  type  of 

silage  in  any  kind  of  weather.  It  has  greater 
speed  and  capacity  and  will  out-perform  all 
others.  It  will  give  you  years  of  trouble-free 
service.  Sizes  from  10  to  30  ft. 


TUBE  FEEDER  —  Assures  fast,  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  silage  and  ground  feeds. 
It  will  mix  any  ration  or  rations  thoroughly. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a  single 


AUGER  FEEDER  -  This  feeder,  designed 

for  the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type  of 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered  to 
control  flow  of  feed.  Assures  even  distribution. 


lever.  Has  low  power  requirements. 


ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER  —  Designed 

to  take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when  feeding 
area  is  limited,  this  feeder  gives  top  efficiency 
with  ease  of  maintenance.  Ideal  for  dairy 
farmers. 


You  don't  have  to  deplete  your 
working  capital  to  purchase  Badger 
equipment.  Use  our  convenient, 
low  cost.  Badger  "Pay  as  You 
Chore"  Plan. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


POULTRY  HOUSE  CLEANER-  This  low 

cost  cleaner  is  easy  to  install  and  adaptable  to 
most  all  installations.  Ideal  for  small  or  large 
operators. 

Please  send  the  following  literature 

Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 

Bunk  Feeders  CD  Poultry  Hou.  Cleaner  CD 


Name 


Address 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a  fjj&f |  -t. 

mssmmwMW:> 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered, 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 

Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


drinking 

.WATER 


NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  /CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO  90  w.  prospect 

CORPORATION  WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

A  few  choice  franchise  areas  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Steri-Flo. 


"Doc”  Mettler  Says: 


That  chill  in  the  air  when  you 
brought  the  cows  in  this  morning 
probably  made  you  think  of  things 
that  have  to  be  done  before  the  first 
frost.  To  your  veterinarian,  out  on  an 
early  milk  fever,  it  probably  meant 
a  warning,  too — bloat  season  is  here. 
Any  afternoon  now  he  can  expect 
an  excited  call  from  someone  saying, 
“Come  as  quickly  as  you  can!  We’ve 
just  brought  the  cows  in  and  five 
of  them  are  bloated  so  badly  they’ll 
probably  be  dead  before  you  get 
here.”  The  chances  are  that  the 
cows  will  be  either  dead  or  all  better 
before  the  veterinarian  arrives. 

First  Aid  for  Bloat 

We  don’t  expect  the  persons  who 
answer  our  telephone  to  learn  too 
much  veterinary  medicine,  but  at 
this  time  of  year  we  like  to  brief 
them  on  bloat  so  that  they  can  tell  a 
client  what  to  do  until  we  arrive. 
First,  move  the  cows  out  of  the  of¬ 
fending  feed.  Second,  keep  them 
moving  and  put  them  in  the  barn 
with  dry  coarse  hay  in  front  of  them. 
Third,  dose  the  most  serious  cases 
with  the  handiest  remedy. 

The  most  common  “home  remedy” 
is  to  give  two  to  four  tablespoons 
of  turpentine  added  to  a  pint  of 
mineral  oil  or,  if  oil  is  not  available, 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  put 
down  as  a  drench.  Four  tablespoons 
of  kerosene  or  pine  oil  disinfectant 
may  be  substituted  for  the  turpen¬ 
tine  in  emergencies,  but  always  use 
either  mineral  oil  or  milk  as  a  carrier 
to  prevent  burning  the  cow’s  mouth. 
After  giving  this,  keep  the  animal 
on  her  feet  and  put  a  “bit”  in  her 
mouth  to  keep  her  chewing.  This  is 
done  by  tying  a  piece  of  firewood 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
mouth,  bit  fashion,  with  a  bale  string 
used  as  the  head  piece  on  a  briddle. 

How  to  Prevent  Bloat 

Yes,  this  may  sound  crude,  but  it 
does  help  in  an  emergency.  However, 
if  you  have  had  bloat  cases  before, 
you  will  probably  have  on  hand 
some  more  modern  remedy  left  by 
your  veterinarian.  The  Methyl  Sili¬ 
cone  preparations  can  be  given  in 
water  as  a  drench  or  used  straight 
with  a  dose  syringe.  The  speed  with 
which  they  will  relieve  a  bloat  case 
is  sometimes  phenomenal. 

What  causes  bloat,  and  how  can  we 
prevent  it?  Research  veterinarians  at 


Cornell  have  some  of  the  answers 
and  are  working  hard  on  the  rest. 
Some  day  they  will  be  able  to  set 
us  straight  as  to  how  much  of  our 
present  bloat  knowledge,  picked  up 
by  sad  experience,  is  correct,  and 
how  much  is  a  waste  of  time.  Some 
day  we  can  set  down  a  few  facts  and 
say:  “This  is  it  and,  if  we  do  thus 
and  so,  we  need  never  lose  another 
cow  with  bloat.”  In  the  meantime, 
the  following  is  what  experience  has 
led  us  to  believe. 

In  this  area  of  Eastern  New  York, 
ladino  clover  is  our  worst  cause  of 
bloat,  followed  by  other  clovers.  Next 
comes  alfalfa,  especially  after  the 
first  frost,  and  then  any  lush  green 
feed  given  on  an  empty  stomach.  Be¬ 
fore  turning  out  into  lush  green 
second-growth  legumes,  be  sure  the 
cattle  have  had  a  good  feeding  of 
dry,  coarse  hay.  Some  farmers  even 
scatter  a  few  bales  of  dry  hay  in  the 
fields  to  be  pastured.  Cows  seem  to 
know  that  they  need  this  coarse  feed 
and  will  mix  it  with  the  green  feed. 
Do  not  pasture  this  type  of  feed  for 
the  first  time  when  wet  and,  when 
you  first  turn  out  into  itj  leave  the 
herd  in  for  a  short  period.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

If  you  still  have  trouble,  after  tak¬ 
ing  normal  precautions,  ask  your 
veterinarian  about  the  possibility  of 
using  one  of  the  anti-bloat  feed  addi¬ 
tives  in  your  grain  ration. 

As  in  all  livestock  sicknesses,  pre¬ 
vention  and  prompt  veterinary  help 
are  what  really  pay  off.  A  little 
forethought  when  you  turn  the  herd 
into  second  growth  may  save  a  cow 
or  a  whole  herd. 

J.  J.  Mettler,  Jr.,  D.V.M. 


Up  Goes  Butterfat 

A  new  high  in  butterfat  production 
by  New  York  State  senior  three- 
year-old  cows  on  2x  milking  in  the 
10-months’  division  of  the  Advanced 
Registry  program  has  been  set  by  a 
Holstein  owned  by  Archie  Meek  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Lyon  Brook  Queen 
Rose,  rated  Very  Good,  produced 
19,713  pounds  of  milk  and  724  pounds 
of  butterfat  during  her  305-day  test. 
She  was  in  calf  188  days  during  this 
time. 

Bred  in  the  herd  of  her  present 
owner,  Lyon  Brook  Queen  Rose  was 
sired  by  Lyon  Brook  Wallie  Queen. 


Guernseys,  silos,  metal-roofed  barns  and  good  green  grass  dominate  the  land¬ 
scape  at  E.  J.  Barrett’s  farm  in  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  But  there  are  a  few 
black-and-whites,  too:  21  Holsteins  among  the  110  golden  Guernseys. 
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What  s  Ahead  for  Dairymen? 

The  1970  prediction:  more  people  . . .  more  milk  . . . 
high  costs  .  .  .  cow  towns  ...  80  per  cent  heifer 
calves  .  .  .  more  hay  ...  60  per  cent  AB  matings. 


By  L.  S.  Mix 


DAIRY  farming  is  the  backbone 
of  New  York’s  agriculture. 
Some  50  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
entire  farm  income  derives  from  the 
sale  of  milk.  About  48,000  dairy- 
farmers  produce  almost  10  billion 
pounds  each  year.  About  half  of  our 
milk  is  consumed  in  fluid  form;  the 
balance  goes  into  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

What  lies  in  the  future  for  our 
great  $450-million-a-year  industry? 

By  1970,  New  York  State  will 
probably  have  three  million  more 
people  to  feed.  At  just  the  present 
rate  of  milk  consumption,  these 
would  mean  a  market  for  another 
2.1  billion  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
This  can  be  supplied  by  1,700  pounds 
more  milk  from  each  of  the  same 
number  of  cows  we  now  have,  or  it 
can  come  from  adding  270,000  cows 


towns  will  gain  a  foothold. 

These  big  cow  farms  will  be  owned 
by  small  groups  of  dairymen  or¬ 
ganized  as  corporations  employing 
highly  skilled  managers  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sound  business  pro¬ 
cedures.  Hay  may  be  dehydrated  and 
fed  in  wafer  form  at  these  establish¬ 
ments.  Manure  will  probably  be  de¬ 
hydrated  and  sold  for  gardening 
purposes. 

Retail  milk  outlets  in  Central  New 
York  cities  will  probably  contract 
for  the  entire  output  of  the  large 
cow-town  herds.  The  improved  effi¬ 
ciencies  of  capital  and  labor  will 
enable  milk  to  be  produced  for  less 
in  these  large  units.  But  the  threat 
of  union  labor  and  possible  lack  of 
capital  will  be  deterrents  to  exten¬ 
sive  development  of  this  kind  of 
operation. 
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today’s  and  tomorrow’s  successful  dairyman  will  pay  more  and  more  attention 
to  business  methods  of  farm  management.  Each  year  will  bring  increasing  de¬ 
mands  on  land,  labor  and  capital. 


producing  at  today’s  levels.  The  like¬ 
lihood  is  that  we  shall  actually  have 
fewer  cows  than  at  present,  but 
with  each  producing  some  9,000  or 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  rather 
than  7,700  pounds.  The  expected 
need  for  more  near-by  milk  could  be 
modified,  of  course,  by  introduction 
and  acceptance  of  sterilized  canned 
whole  milk  from  the  Midwest. 

The  heavy  capital  investment  re¬ 
quired  in  dairy  farming  and  the 
transfer  of  farm  ownership  from  one 
generation  to  another  are  two  of  the 
major  problems  facing  dairymen  to¬ 
day.  Many  New  York  dairymen  to¬ 
day  have  $25,000  invested  per  worker 
in  land,  buildings,  equipment  and 
livestock.  Investments  of  $30,000  to 
$40,000  per  man  seem  likely  in  the 
next  two  decades.  The  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  and  its  relatively  high 
cost  dictate  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  equipment.  In  many 
cases,  this  will  mean  herds  of  at 
least  40  to  80  cows  to  justify  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

Some  Cow  Towns  Coming 

The  efficient  family-operated  dairy 
farm  will  continue  to  predominate  in 
the  industry,  but  by  1970  there  will 
be  a  few  1,000-  to  1,500-cow  farms 
adjacent  to  main  highways.  A  30-  to 
50-per-cent  saving  in  capital  invest¬ 
ment  per  cow,  a  50-  to  100-per-cent 
mci'ease  in  milk  production  per 
worker  and  a  40-hour  work  week 
are  the  principal  reasons  that  cow 
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New  varieties  of  legumes  and 
grasses  will  be  more  disease  resistant 
and  productive.  Dairymen  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  improved  forages;  fewer 
will  raise  grain.  More  top  quality 
hay  and  less  grass  silage  will  be  fed. 
Hay  drying  equipment  will  be  in 
widespread  use.  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  systems  enabling  one  man  to 
milk  50  cows  per  hour  will  be  in 
common  use  both  in  stall  and  loose 
housing  systems. 

Your  AB  Order:  Heifer  or  Bull? 

Sixty  per-cent  of  the  dairy  cows 
in  New  York  in  1970  will  be  arti¬ 
ficially  inseminated.  These  will  give 
birth  to  as  many  as  80  per-cent 
heifer  calves;  this  will  result  from 
electrophoretic  separation  of  the  X 
and  Y  gene-bearing  spermatazoa. 
Improved  egg  transfer  techniques 
may  multiply  highly  selected  foun¬ 
dation  stock  at  faster  rates.  Cattle 
will  develop  improved  feed  effi¬ 
ciency,  too. 

The  incidence  of  mastitis  will  be 
reduced,  but  it  will  still  be  a  major 
herd  problem.  Federal  and  state 
laws  will  demand  that  antibiotics 
used  for  udder  infusion  be  colored 
to  insure  discarding  of  milk  from 
treated  quarters.  Leptospirosis  may 
well  be  the  dairyman’s  most  trouble¬ 
some  disease. 

The  dairyman  of  1970  will  be  a 
highly  skilled  businessman,  keenly 
interested  in  records  and  in  more 
efficient  ways  of  doing  things. 


BULK  FARM  COOLING  TANK 


Tests  by  leading  universities*  prove  that  the  CP 
MilKeeper  Direct  Expansion  Tank  uses  41%  less 
total  electricity  than  ice  bank  tanks.  This  means 
that  for  365  days  of  cooling,  you  only  pay  for  216 
days  when  you  own  a  CP  MilKeeper. 

As  automatic  and  trouble-free  as  your  household  refrigerator 
•  NO  ICE  •  NO  PUMPS  •  NO  VALVES 
*  ONLY  2  MOVING  ELEMENTS 

Nothing  but  proven,  lower-cost 

CP  DIRECT  EXPANSION  COOLING  in  its  simplest,  most  economical  form 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  MILKEEPER  DEALER  or 

THE  MFG.  COMPANY 


LET  HIM  HELP  YOU 


w<>*,x,D 


i  l  Keeper 


•Names  on  request. 


BELMONT  78,  MASS. 

33  Brighton  St. 
BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK 
25  Ellicott  St. 

NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  40,  PA. 
4301  Rising  Sun  Ave. 
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How  to  avoid 

Hardware  Disease  in  Cattle 


Hardware  disease  is  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  to  most  cattlemen.  Too  easy  are 
their  ruminant  animals  able  to  pick 
up  bits  of  wire,  metal  chips  and  nails 
in  their  feed.  Many  cows  go  prema¬ 
turely  to  the  butcher  because  of  the 
special  tendency  the  reticulum  in 
cows’  four-part  stomach  has  for  har¬ 
boring  pieces  of  metal.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  goes  down  in  animals  affected; 
eventually,  the  metal  may  pierce  the 
stomach  linings,  enter  the  heart  area 
and  kill  the  animal  outright.  Surgery 
can  effect  cure.  Standing  the  cow  in 
an  elevated  position  so  that  gravity 
tends  to  keep  the  metal  away  from 
the  heart  may  be  of  some  aid. 


In  a  survey  by  a  western  college,  it 
was  found  that  70  per  cent  of  all 
animals  inspected  contained  metal 
fragments  of  some  kind  in  their  re¬ 
ticulum.  The  better  managed  herds, 
it  is  true,  had  an  incidence  of  only 
50  per  cent;  in  poorly  managed  herds, 
the  figure  was  90  per  cent.  The  di¬ 
sease  can  be  costly,  much  more  than 
we  realize. 

Even  if  our  herds  are  numbered 
among  the  better  managed  ones,  one 
of  every  two  of  our  cows  is  affected 
with  hardware  trouble.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  corrosive  metals  are  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  stomach  wall.  The  results 
are  off-feed,  logy  animals  with  swol¬ 


len  briskets,  poor  feed  consumption 
and  other  signs  of  illness  that  can 
certainly  be  attributed  to  hardware 
trouble.  Half  of  our  herd  is  suscep¬ 
tible  to  this  serious  attack  on  its 
health;  it  is  susceptible  to  sudden 
death. 

Magnets  Do  the  Job 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
hardware  disease  can  be  controlled. 
We  do  it  by  introduction  of  a  grooved 
magnet  into  the  gullet  of  the  cow. 
In  our  herd  of  125  Holsteins,  we  have 
a  magnet  in  every  animal  over  six 
months  of  age.  In  almost  two  years 
of  magnetizing,  not  a  single  animal 
has  shown  a  sign  of  hardware  trou¬ 
ble.  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  other  herd  owners  using  grooved 
magnets,  too. 

While  a  good  manager  will  try  to 


We're  happy  we  chose 


STEINHORST 


We  couldn’t  afford  to  be  wrong,  so  we  insisted  on  a 
STEINHORST!  When  there’s  a  lot  at  stake,  you 
have  to  go  for  quality.  We  examined  bulk  milk 
coolers  from  top  to  bottom,  and  know  how 
STEINHORST  builds  theirs.  Since  our  wed¬ 
ding  day,  ’way  back  in  ’34,  we’ve  managed  to 
agree  on  most  things.  Agreeing  on  STEIN¬ 
HORST  was  easy.  We  went  to  see  a 
STEINHORST  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  “in  per¬ 
son.”  We’re  glad  we  did.  As  we  said  before, 
we  couldn’t  afford  to  be  wrong* 


(k 


St einhorst 

A  GREAT  NAME  IN  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 


K/Aj2A£-  0<Txd 

(4  ?t<ri£  Jaunty  A,/  jj 


•  _ 

I""emIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC.  "7| 


n 

|  616  South  Street 

I 

I 


Utica  3,  New  York 


Gentlemen:  Please  sepd  me 
ature  and  information  on 
Coolers. 


Dept.  9-RNY 

FREE  complete  liter- 
Steinhorst  Bulk  Milk 


Name: . 

Street  or  RFD: . 

City  or  Town: . State: 


i 
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keep  all  wire,  nails  and  metal  frag¬ 
ments  away  from  his  herd,  he  can¬ 
not  obtain  100  per  cent  control.  Much 
of  the  material  which  we  find  on 
retrieved  magnets  derives  not  from 
carelessness  or  mismanagement  but 
rather  from  modern  farm  operation. 
Included  as  chief  causes  of  hardware 
trouble  today  are  metal  chips  from 
field  chopper  knives,  edges  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  feeder  paddles,  sharp  rust 
chips  from  spreaders,  metal  filings, 
and  shavings  from  everyday  wear 
of  equipment.  These  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  very  best  manager. 

Treat  All  to  Save  Few 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  veter¬ 
inarians  that  magnetization  of  each 
animal  is  the  only  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  hardware  disease.  Neither  they 
nor  we  know  in  advance  which  an¬ 
imals  may  ingest  damaging  metal. 
We  have  to  treat  all  to  save  a  few. 

Many  dairy  farmers  purchase  fire 
insurance  on  their  animals  for  $7.00 
to  $10.00  for  the  average  life  of  the 
cow.  The  chances  of  her  death  from 
fire  are  about  one  in  2,000.  Her 
chances  of  death  from  hardware 
trouble  are  about  one  in  50.  Yet  the 
cost  of  magnetization  for  her  is  only 
$2.30.  This  protects  her  from  death 
and  also  from  the  lingering  effects 
of  hardware  disease. 

Long-Run  Savings  Result 

We  have  found  that  by  extending 
the  life  of  a  12,000-lb.  producer  for 
two  years,  with  the  price  of  milk  at 
$5.00  per  hundredweight,  we  save 
over  feed  cost  more  than  the  cost  of 
magnetizing  every  animal  in  the  herd 
and  all  replacements  for  the  next  20 
years. 

That  the  magnet  be  a  grooved  one 
is  very  important.  The  grooves  serve 
as  a  storage  trench  for  collected 
hardware.  They  give  the  magnet 
more  attractant  surface,  too.  The 
magnet  can  be  made  larger,  there¬ 
fore  being  less  a  source  of  irritation 
in  the  reticulum.  The  grooves  also 
give  the  magnet  stability  for  single 
position  even  though  it  has  attracted 
a  considerable  mass  of  metal. 

No  Bad  Side  Effects 

Every  dairyman  has  the  problem 
of  hardware  disease.  In  these  days 
of  mechanized  farming  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  its  causes.  Good 
management  does  not  suffice.  So  the 
use  of  the  grooved  magnet  in  each 
animal’s  reticulum  provides  a  valu¬ 
able  safeguard  against  its  effects.  It 
attracts  and  keeps  non-irritating  all 
pieces  of  metal  ingested  by  cattle.  It 
will  control  and  prevent  hardware 
disease  without  any  bad  side  effect. 

Louis  Longo 


To  prevent  the  ravages  of  hardware 
disease,  Louis  Longo  of  Hartford  Co., 
Conn.,  introduces  a  magnet  into  the 
reticulum  of  all  his  dairy  animals  as 
they  reach  six  months  of  age. 
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Bulk  Tanks  ■ 
Pipeline  &  Milk 

Mechanization  is  now  beamed  at 
the  barn,  especially  on  dairy 
farms  where  product  cost  was 
never  as  important  as  today. 


Milking  Parlors 
Transfer  Systems 

On  this  and  the  next  two  pages 
are  the  latest  in  bulk  tanks, 
milking  parlors,  pipeline 
and  milking  transfer  systems. 


Pieter  Bootsma  shows  his  mother  from  Europe  the  two  STEINHORST 
500-gallon  bulk  tanks  on  Pieter’s  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  farm. 


Loren  and  Merlin  Sprecher,  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  stand  behind  their 
JAMESWAY  cooler.  Tank  uses  mew  type  insulation. 


ARI-KOOL  coolers  hold  100  to  1,50' 
lllons.  Model  shown  holds  400. 


ESCO  coolers  are  available  in  22  models,  hold  100  to  1,000 
gallons.  This  is  240 


model. 


Spatter-spray  washer  is  automatic  in 
round-shaped  ZERO  T-20  vacuum  cooler. 


W ILSON  “Milkguard”  direct-expansion  cooler  features  new, 
3at  cooling  plates  and  a  remote  refrigeration  unit. 


CHERRY-BURRELL  direct  expansion  tank  comes  in 
90  and  150  gallon  sizes,  needs  little  space. 


SOLAR  “Milk  Minder"  is  34 
by  40  inches,  holds  110  gal. 
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BULK  TANKS 


GIRTON  “Deluxe”  tanks  hold  from  100  to  1,500  gals.  They 
feature  one-piece,  easily  opened  top  cover. 


This  500-gallon  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  “Milkeeper”  tank  is  cooled  by  cap  tube  direct 
expansion.  It  has  only  two  moving  parts,  uses  no  pumps  or  valves. 


SUNSET  coolers  range  from  155  to  735  gal-  PFAUDLER  tanks,  180  to  500  gallons,  feature 

Ions  capacity.  This  one  holds  255  gallons.  self  contained  or  remote  refrigeration. 


MUELLER  “Em-Bee”  tanks  are  available  in  150- 
to  2,000-gal.  sizes.  Model  M  above  holds  400. 


HAYERLY  “Jet-Cold”  coolers  hold  160  to  720  gals.  Leg 
or  island  mounted,  they  have  copper  water  tank. 


The  MOJONNIER  bulk  cooler  is  cleaned 
automatically  with  minimum  solution. 


CRAFT  bulk  tanks  store  up  to  800  gal¬ 
lons.  Models  feature  “Jet-Flow”  cooling. 


Pipelines 
in  the 
Barn  and 
Milkhouse 
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In  this  modern  pipeline  system,  milk  flows  from  the  cow  to  the 
cooler  via  CORNING  “Pyrex”  glass  pipe. 


RITE-WAY  “Wash-O-Matic”  features  automatic  water- 
detergent  mixing,  molded-in  probes  in  glass  jar. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


MILKING  PARLORS 


Stall  legs  are  offset  in  STARLINE  herringbone  system.  “S”  shaped 
guards  park  cows  so  udders  are  within  easy  reach. 


The  SURGE  diagonal  stalls  in  this  milking  parlor  are  elevated  for  con¬ 


venient  udder  height.  Each  cow  is  handled  individually. 


CHORE-BOY  herringbone  system  has  calibrated  glass 
“Roll-O-Measures”  for  determining  cows’  output.  < 


STANDARD  “Streamliner”  stall  is  easy 
to  erect,  has  built-in  vacuum  line. 


UNIVERSAL  herringbone  pipeline  system  is 
sturdy  and  features  convenient  feeding. 


LOUDEN  “Saniway”  tandem  type  milking  stall  is  equipped  with  front 
and  rear  gates  operated  by  lever  from  working  area. 


A  side  view  of  tandem  walk-through  stalls  in  a  CLAY  milk 
ing  parlor  system.  Grain  is  stored  in  overhead  room. 


kid  on  DE  LAVAL  MT-1  cart-mount¬ 
ed  tank  is  worked  by  foot  treadle. 


Milk  Transfer  Systems 


Tube  on  HINMAN  “Master  Milk¬ 
er”  adapts  unit  for  pipeline. 


CONDE  “400”  milk  transfer  system  receives  milk  from  con 
ventional  unit,  delivers  it  70  feet  via  plastic  tubing. 
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“We  Feel  Our 
DARI-KOOL 
Has  Paid  For 
Itself!” 


Writes  MR.  PAUL  E.  GEORGE,  Java  Center,  New  York 


HERE'S 


“We  purchased  our  300  gallon  Dari-Kool  4y2  years  ago.  We 
like  the  cooler’s  compact  design,  the  stainless  steel  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  easy  cleaning.  We  have  never  had  to  change  or 
add  water  to  the  ice-bank  compartment.  We  also  like  Dari- 
Kool ’s  2-speed  agitation.  We  have  never  had  any  churning 
or  flaking  and  we  always  are  certain  of  a  correct  butterfat  test. 
We  feel  the  cooler  has  paid  for  itself!”  ^ 

(signed) 


Milk  may  be 
poured  or  piped 
to  cooler 


The  Largest-Selling  Cooler 
In  The  World! 


33°  ice-water  is  pressure-sprayed 
over  all  4  sides  and  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  cooler  or  method. 


Get  The  Cooler  That’s 

PREFERRED  3  TO  1 

by  America’s  Dai 

Send  for  your  FREE 
MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 

and  new  literature 


Write  Dept.  100  today 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  •  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Shown  above  new  low  design  400  gallon 
Dari-Kool.  Also  available  in  capacities 
from  100  to  1250  gallons. 

•  Dari-Kool’s  faster  cooling  means  lower 
blend  temperatures — higher  quality  milk. 

•  The  milk  cannot  be  damaged  by  freezing 
because  it  is  cooled  with  33°  ice- water. 


•  Dari-Kool  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean. 
The  moist  milk  tank  sidewalls  prevent 
spattered  milk  from  drying  on  —  which 
causes  milkstone. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H6005 

Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


DRAINS  tellers,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  <£\ *  7 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog:!  Use  1/6  HP  motor  or  larger 
.  .  .  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3/k"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . $7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . $12.95 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  "New  Jersey 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 


L£' 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  — 


HOOF  ROT?  ^ 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


PA  I  mT  nrt  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
A  1  Jl  1  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 

suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  ual.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


New  formula  for 


Better  Bulk  Milk  Pricing 


Tb  HE  practice  of  cooling  and 
storing  milk  at  the  farm  in  bulk 
tanks  is  now  almost  20  years  old. 
In  1958,  there  were  more  than  80,000 
bulk  rnilk  tanks  in  use  on  farms  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  to  adapt  the  equipment  to 
practical  dairy  farm  operations,  little 
has  been  done  to  develop  policies  for 
milk  handled  in  bulk.  Many  cooper¬ 
atives  have  taken  action  to  stabilize 
bulk  milk  marketing  within  the 
framework  of  short-run  competitive 
supply  premiums,  but  there  are  only 
a  few  instances  where  long-run  pric¬ 
ing  policies  have  been  established. 
Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  a  “hands-off” 
attitude  with  respect  to  pricing  bulk 
milk  under  federal  marketing  orders. 

Need  for  Different  Price 

And  establishment  of  a  farm  pric¬ 
ing  system  of  bulk  milk  is  necessary 
now — before  it  is  too  late.  Cornell 
University  economists  have  pre¬ 
dicted  that  within  the  next  five  years 
New  York-New  Jersey  farmers  still 
shipping  in  cans  may  not  easily  find 
markets  for  their  milk. 

Experience  of  other  markets  more 
advanced  in  bulk  handling  seems  to 
bear  out  this  prediction.  The  bulk 
tank  development  follows  a  very 
precise  form  in  which  handlers  pay 
a  competitive  premium  over  the 
short  run  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
milk,  to  secure  preferred  producers 
and,  often  to  speed  up  producer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  bulk  handling.  Then,  as 
the  necessary  supplies  become  more 
nearly  available,  persuasion  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  premiums  and  marginal 
producei's  are  required  to  put  in 
bulk  tanks  in  order  to  maintain  a 
market.  As  competition  for  supplies 
decreases,  so  do  the  premiums. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to 
establish  on-farm  pricing  of  bulk 
milk  as  the  rule — before  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  bulk  progresses  further,  and 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Bulk  Costs  More  to  Produce 

On  a  medium-sized  dairy  farm, 
bulk  tank  equipment  for  every- 
other-day  delivery  costs  more  than 
equipment  for  can  cooling — approxi¬ 
mately  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
of  milk.  Besides,  the  bulk  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  is  confronted  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  remodeling,  new  wiring 
and  driveways.  Although  sometimes 
questioned,  it  has  been  shown  that 
electric  power  consumption  by  a 
bulk  tank  cooling  system  exceeds 
that  of  can  cooling.  While  the  bulk 
tank  is  a  more  efficient  machine  than 
the  can  cooler,  both  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  milk  is  cooled  and,  with  every- 
other-day  pickup,  the  milk  is  refrig¬ 
erated  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

But  the  producer  of  bulk  milk 
realizes  some  savings,  too.  The  milk 
in  the  tank  is  measured  and  no  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  losses  from 
stickage  and  spillage;  such  losses  are 
incurred  by  the  handler.  Butterfat 
samples  are  taken  from  the  tank,  too, 
and  if  agitation  is  adequate  there  is 
practically  no  loss  from  stickage  as  is 
the  case  with  can  milk.  Milk  and 
butterfat  losses  vary  with  different 


can  operations;  the  bulk  tank  opera¬ 
tion  makes  possible  a  saving  of  ap¬ 
proximately  four  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  milk. 

The  net  added  cost  of  bulk  tank 
operation  on  an  average  size  dairy 
farm  in  the  New  York  milkshed  is 
probably  between  10  and  15  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk.  Other 
than  pride  in  good  equipment,  the 
bulk  milk  producer  really  has  no 
incentive  to  maintain  such  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  should  receive  a  higher  price. 

Handlers'  Costs  Are  Less 

Bulk  milk  can  be  picked  up  at  the 
farm  and  transported  to  receiving 
station  plants  at  a  cost  below  that 
for  can  milk.  There  are  less  route 
miles  per  hundredweight  of  milk 
hauled.  Labor  and  equipment  are 
more  efficient  where  routes  are  so 
arranged  that  one  truck  and  driver 
may  pick  up  two  or  more  loads  per 
day.  Fixed  time  and  loading  time  for 
bulk  pickup  do  not  vary  greatly  for 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  per  stop. 

And  with  every-other-day  pickup, 
about  twice  the  volume  of  milk  is 
taken  up  at  each  farm,  while  the 
route  mileage,  fixed  time  and  loading 
time  exceed  only  slightly  that  re¬ 
quired  for  each  daily  pickup  of  cans 
at  the  same  farm.  Considerable  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  handler  are  made  also  by 
more  intensive  use  of  equipment  and 
labor  in  picking  up  on  two  or  more 
routes  per  day  with  one  truck  and 
driver.  Total  pickup  savings  realized 
by  the  handler  vary;  they  probably 
range  as  high  as  10  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  milk.  In  the  New  York 
market,  handlers’  pickup  savings 
average  about  five  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  milk. 

Less  Plant  Handling  Too 

An  average  of  10  cents,  but  as 
much  as  20  cents,  per  hundredweight 
of  milk  may  be  saved  by  reduced 
plant  handling.  When  a  receiving 
plant  converts  entirely  to  bulk  milk 
handling,  the  machine  operations, 
supplies  and  manpower  associated 
with  can  handling  are  eliminated. 
Better  labor  utilization  is  achieved 
when  the  receiving  operation  is 
spread  over  more  hours  of  the  day. 
The  same  quantity  of  milk  can  be 
received  from  bulk  tanks  with  slight¬ 
ly  over  half  the  labor  required  to 
receive  can  milk.  Equipment  cost 
is  reduced  to  about  a  third  of  that 
required  for  can  receiving. 

A  Guide  to  Pricing 

An  equitable  method  for  pricing 
bulk  tank  milk  is  a  simple  one;  it 
requires  no  departure  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  used  to  price  can  milk.  Under 
the  present  New  York-New  Jersey 
order,  can  milk  is  priced  at  the  basic 
201-210  mile  zone  price  adjusted  by 
a  zone  differential  for  the  plant  to 
which  the  milk  is  delivered.  For  can 
milk,  the  plant  is  chosen  as  the  pric¬ 
ing  point  since  that  is  where  the  milk 
is  inspected  for  quality  and,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  is  weighed  and  the  butterfat 
sample  is  taken.  Up  to  this  point  the 
milk  belongs  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
Once  the  can  of  milk  is  dumped  into 
the  weigh  vat,  its  identity  is  lost;  it 
becomes  the  handler’s  property.  This, 
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Kenneth  Patchen  (I.)  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  discusses  day’s  weigh  slip  with  bulk  pick¬ 
up  driver,  George  Fenner,  while  milk  is  being  pumped  from  the  farm  tank  to  the 
tank  truck.  Kenneth  and  his  wife,  Elda,  operate  Elkendale  Farms  near  East 
Genoa,  N.  Y. 


of  course,  is  the  logical  pricing  point 
for  can  milk. 

But  bulk  milk  is  different.  The 
driver  first  lifts  the  tank  lid  and 
checks  the  milk  for  odor  and  clean¬ 
liness.  If  the  milk  passes  this  inspec¬ 
tion,  he  accepts  it  and  then  measures 
the  contents,  takes  the  butterfat 
sample  and  pumps  the  milk  into  the 
tank  truck.  There  its  identity  is  lost 
by  mingling  with  the  milk  from  other 
dairy  farms.  It  is  here  that  owner¬ 
ship  actually  passes  from  producer 
to  handler,  and  it  is  here,  too,  that 
bulk  tank  milk  should  be  priced. 

On-Farm  Pricing  Is  Fair 

Pricing  bulk  tank  milk  at  the  farm 
is  fair  to  handlers,  to  bulk  producers 
and  to  can  producers,  too.  The 
handler  incurs  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  milk  to  the  receiving  station.  In 
return,  he  benefits  from  decreased 
hauling  and  plant  operation  costs. 
Although  there  will  always  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  general  rules,  the  cost 


of  milk  hauling  will  approximate 
savings  in  plant  handling.  The  dairy 
farmer’s  saving  on  transportation  to 
the  plant  will  offset  closely  his  extra 
costs  of  supplying  bulk  tank  milk. 

The  bulk  tank  producer  receives 
remuneration  only  for  the  extra 
costs  of  production.  This,  in  effect, 
protects  the  price  received  by  the 
can  producer,  making  the  value  of 
can  milk  to  the  handler  about  equal 
to  bulk  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
bulk  milk  is  under-priced,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  handlers  to  pay  pre¬ 
miums  for  bulk  milk;  can  milk  prod¬ 
ucers  are  forced  to  switch  to  bulk 
production  to  maintain  their  market. 

In  the  New  York  milkshed,  the 
pricing  of  bulk  tank  milk  at  the  farm 
is  much  needed.  On-farm  pricing  is 
easily  adaptable  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  order  and  it  can  be 
achieved  if  bulk  milk  producers  take 
an  active  interest  in  working  for  it, 
thereby  making  it  a  reality. 

Robert  Pelley 


Another  Stride: 

Vaccine  against  Mastitis 


A  vaccine  against  staphylococcus 
mastitis  is  expected  to  be  available 
to  dairy  farmers  by  Fall.  Developed 
by  Drs.  L.  W.  Slanetz,  C.  H.  Bartley 
and  F.  E.  Allen  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Durham,  the  material  stimu¬ 
lates  production  of  antibodies  in 
dairy  cattle  and  thus  raises  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  infection. 

With  antibiotics’  effective  control 
of  streptococcus-caused  mastitis, 
staphylococcus  aureus  has  become 
increasingly  troublesome  as  an  agent 
of  infection.  Causing  also  boils  and 
abscesses,  this  organism  is  today 
suspected  of  having  invaded  from 
10  to  60  per  cent  of  dairy  cow  udders. 

Vaccination  of  animals  is  reported 
to  prevent  “almost  completely” 
spread  of  staph-caused  mastitis.  It 
is  said  to  reduce  the  number  of 
acute  flare-ups  in  infected  cows,  for 
up  to  18  months,  too. 

About  16  per  cent  of  the  120  cows 
Dr.  Slanetz  used  were  infected  with 
staphylococci  before  the  start  of 
his  experiments.  At  the  end  of 
18  months,  only  14  per  cent  of  vac¬ 
cinated  cows  were.  But  50  per  cent 
of  the  unimmunized  cows  contracted 
infection. 

Only  about  half  of  the  vaccinated 
cows  suffered  acute  infection  during 
the  period;  control  animals  had  an 
average  of  three  flare-ups  each. 
When  subjected  to  as  much  as  five 
billion  virulent  staphylococcus  or¬ 
ganisms,  vaccinated  cows  developed 
only  mild  reactions  of  short  dura- 
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tion.”  No  vaccinated  cows  suffered 
severe,  acute  reactions.  Immuniza¬ 
tion  with  a  multi-bacterin  toxoid  is 
said  to  have  produced  favorable  re¬ 
sults,  too. 

While  vaccination  does  not  cure 
cows  of  well-established  cases  of 
mastitis,  Dr.  Slanetz  is  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  improved.  Presently  he  is 
determining  the  most  effective  num¬ 
ber  of  injections. 


In  both  the  laboratory  and  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  dairy  farm  Dr.  L.  W.  Slanetz  has 
advanced  toward  development  of  a 
successful  vaccine  against  staph-caused 
mastitis. 


_ LEVEL  NECESSARY 

foFeTfectIveTreatment 


m 


SULMET  ■  Sulfamerazine  ■  Sulfamerazine 
I  Sulfamethazine  ■Sulfapyridine 
■  Sulfamethazine 


Sulfamerazine 

Sulfapyridine 

Sulfathiazole 


Sulfathiazole 

alone 


IS  Strength  of  dose  still  working  in  animal’s  system 
■  Rate  of  dosage  loss  through  excretion 


Here's  what  happens  to  SULMET 
and  other  sulfas  after  24  hours 


SULMET  stays  in  the  animal's 
system  longer  to  give  complete 
full-strength  treatment  with 
less  frequent  dosage  —  usually 
one  dose  is  sufficient. 

Tests  show  that  sulmet®  is  not  as 
rapidly  excreted  as  other  sulfas.  It 
stays  in  the  animal’s  system  for 
longer,  stronger  action  for  thor¬ 
ough,  complete  treatment.  Once-a- 
day  dosage  is  effective.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  on  the  basis  of  both 
successful  treatment  and  economy. 

And  sulmet  fights  more  diseases, 
and  does  it  better,  than  any  other 
sulfa  or  combination  of  sulfas. 

This  has  been  proved  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  clinical  trials  under  actual 
farm  conditions. 

The  bacteria  usually  responsible 
for  scours,  shipping  fever,  pneu¬ 
monia,  mastitis,  lumpy  jaw,  calf 
diptheria,  septicemias,  localized  in¬ 
fections  and  foot  rot . . .  all  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  SULMET. 

Mixed  infections,  too  ...  as  in 
many  cases  of  scours  and  shipping 
fever. 

That’s  because  sulmet  is  bac¬ 
teriostatic  against  streptococci, 
staphylococci,  Pasteurella  sp.,  E. 


coli,  A.  necrophorous  and  many 
other  organisms. 

And  in  tests,  SULMET  established 
higher  blood  levels  than  other  sulfa 
drugs.  This  means  better  action, 
faster  action  against  disease. 
sulmet  goes  to  work  fast.  The  full 
strength  of  the  dose  gets  right  into 
the  system  for  the  most  effective 
attack  against  disease  organisms. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
sulmet  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
treat  individually  or  mass-treat 
with  equal  ease  and  success. 

This  all-important  combination 
of  essential  features  is  found  in  no 
other  single  sulfa. 

Get  sulmet  Drinking  Water  So¬ 
lution,  oblets®  or  Injectable  from 
your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed 
dealer.  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Division,  New 
York  20,  N.Y. 

SULMET  gives  you 
3  exclusive  advantages 

1.  Fast,  effective  blood  levels 

2.  Wider  bacteria!  range 
V  3.  Longer,  stronger  action 


®SULMET  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  sulfamethazine. 


SULMET 

FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 


\  \ 


HIT  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR!  | 
I  FARM  MACHINERY  BUILDING  • 


BOOTHS  125,  126,  12T 


Only  Grange  offers  this  four-way 
method  to  greater  efficiency,  profit 
and  leisure  for  today's  farmer. 

(D  GRANGE  SILOS 

Longer  life,  lower  upkeep,  newer 
features,  lower  price.  Your  choice 
of  2  great  Silos — the  Champion 
and  the  Performer. 


© 


GRANGE  SILO 
UNLOADER 


Push  button  efficiency  cuts  down 
work,  speeds  feeding  chores  even 
in  freezing  weather.  Works  by 
push  button  in  feed  room. 

©GRANGE  AUGER 
BUNK  FEEDER 

Unloads  from  6  to  9  tons  of 
normal  silage  in  an  hour,  dis¬ 
tributes  evenly  in  feed  bunks. 
Feeds  a  large  herd  in  minutes. 

©GRANGE  Even-Flo 
SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR 

Increases  capacity  of  silo.  Fully 
automatic,  offers  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  silage  and  uniform  set¬ 
tling. 

See  us  at  the  State  Fair,  or  write: 
rGRANGE  SILO  CO.,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  bulletins  on  the  following: 
n  Grange  Silos  □  Silage  Distributor 
Silo  Unloader  □  Auger  Bunk  Feeder 
□  All  of  the  above 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS - 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . 1  0  Sq,  Ft.  |  3‘,  4)  9‘  &  1 6  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 20  Sq.  Ft.  I  3)  6)  tOj  12,'  14)  16^  . 

i.  Ft.  (  20;  24;  & 


6  Gauge  (.006) . 30  Sq. 


&  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . 40  Sq.  Ft.  |  12)  16(  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


A/./-'  /• 

Pf 

P 

OVER  BLDG. 

IDG. 

HAY 

SILAGI 

MATLS. 

INSULATION 

COVERS 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sun  You  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


Efficient  management  pays  off  in 

ModernSheep  Husbandry 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 


THERE  were  some  55  million 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the 
United  States  in  1944.  Then  be¬ 
gan  a  continuing  decline  in  total 
numbers  which  has  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  50  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  sheep  numbers  has 
been  caused  by  certain  geographic 
factors  local  in  character.  In  some 
areas,  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  competent  herders. 
The  life  is  lonesome  and  hard,  and 
the  compensation  is  not  as  favorable 
compared  to  that  of  other  existing 
work  opportunities.  Labor  costs  have 
advanced  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  returns  obtained  from  range 
sheep  production;  this  trend  is  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  discouraging  rate. 

Such  a  situation  might  be  said  to 
apply  to  all  livestock  enterprises 
generally.  However,  the  labor  cost 
ratio  has  not  been  as  unfavorable 
with  cattle  and  hogs  as  it  has  been 
with  sheep  during  the  past  several 
years.  For  this  reason,  a  great  many 
ranchers  have  reduced  their  sheep 
operations  and  changed  over  to  beef. 

There’s  a  Good  Future 

Consumer  demand  for  lamb  is 
strong  and  steady.  While  most  of 
our  sheep  are  raised  in  the  West, 
mutton  and  lamb  consumption  is 
greatest  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
and  the  larger  Pacific  Coast  cities. 
Massachusetts  leads  with  an  average 
per  capita  lamb  consumption  of  over 
12  pounds  a  year,  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  about  four  and 
one-half  pounds.  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  and  Boston  are 
all  large  users  of  lamb. 

Due  to  small  supply  and  good  de¬ 
mand,  prices  for  sheep  and  lambs 
have  been  and  are  continuing  favor¬ 
able,  compared  with  cattle  and  hogs. 
There  probably  will  be  no  violent 
price  changes  in  sheep  and  lambs  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Ewe  Performance  Records 

It  is  not  possible  to  succeed  with 
sheep  through  haphazard  breeding 
methods.  Careful  selection  of  the 
most  efficient  individuals,  based  on 
records  of  performance,  is  essential 
if  flock  improvement  is  to  be  at¬ 


tained  and  kept.  The  only  way  prof¬ 
itable  ewes  can  be  distinguished 
from  unprofitable  ones  is  to  keep 
records  of  their  performance.  Such 
records  do  not  entail  any  great 
amount  of  additional  expense  or  la¬ 
bor. 

Shortly  after  each  ewe  lambs,  her 
weight  and  the  weight  of  her  off¬ 
spring  should  be  recorded.  At  shear¬ 
ing  time,  her  fleece  should  be  weighed 
and  examined  for  density,  quality, 
brightness  and  closeness  of  crimp, 
and  this  data  should  be  put  on  the 
individual  record  sheet. 

Formerly,  the  sheep  business  was 
largely  on  a  wool  production  basis. 
Three-and  four-year-old  wethers 
were  kept  just  for  their  wool  pro¬ 
duction;  this  condition  no  longer 
exists.  At  present,  the  average  in¬ 
come  from  sheep  is  about  two -thirds 
to  three-fourths  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lambs.  Therefore,  principal 
emphasis  in  breeding  replacement 
selections  should  be  placed  on  lamb 
production. 

Twins  are  preferable  to  singles. 
While  individual  twin  lambs  are 
usually  from  three  to  six  pounds 
lighter  than  single  lambs  at  weaning 
time  or  about  16  weeks,  their  total 
combined  weight  is  usually  consider¬ 
ably  more.  The  lambs  should  also 
be  compared  for  market  type.  Low, 
blocky  lambs,  broad  and  deep  in  the 
loin,  deep  in  the  middle,  and  heavy 
in  the  leg  of  lamb,  are  the  desirable 
kind.  The  best  conditioned  lambs 
indicate  the  heaviest  milking  ewes. 
Notation  of  these  comparisons  should 
be  made  on  the  record  sheet  of  their 
mothers. 

Ewe  Evaluation  Formula 

Evaluating  breeding  abilty  of  ewes 
is  made  easy  by  direct  individual 
comparisons.  But  while  practical,  it 
is  not  the  most  accurate.  Faster 
progress  can  be  made  in  flock  im¬ 
provement  if  the  ewe  production  is 
compared  on  a  basis  of  100  pounds 
liveweight  for  their  production.  Also, 
their  wool  production  shoud  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  comparative  lamb  evalu¬ 
ation,  adding  the  result  to  the  pounds 
of  lamb  raised  to  a  given  age — wean¬ 
ing  age  is  best. 


The  formula  for  evaluating  ewe 
production  on  a  100  pound  liveweight 
basis  is:  Convert  wool  to  compara¬ 
tive  lamb  value.  Multiply  by  the 
pounds  of  wool  produced.  Add 
pounds  of  lamb  raised  to  16  weeks. 
Divide  by  weight  of  the  ewe.  Multi¬ 
ply  by  100.  For  example,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  the  average  price  per 
pound  of  wool  at  the  farm  was  30 
cents  and  that  lambs  sold  for  an 
average  of  $15  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  wool  was  then  worth  twice  as 
much  per  pound  as  lamb.  The  ewe 
sheared  eight  pounds  of  wool.  She 
raised  a  single  lamb  which  weighed 
65  pounds  at  16  weeks  of  age.  The 
weight  of  the  ewe  was  150  pounds. 
Two  times  eight  is  16.  Plus  65  equals 
81.  Divided  by  150  is  0.54.  Multiplied 
by  100  results  in  a  lamb  credit  to 
this  ewe  of  54  pounds  on  a  100-pound 
liveweight  basis. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  ewe 
of  the  same  weight  and  shearing 
ability  that  raised  twin  lambs.  Total 
weight  of  the  twin  lambs  was  120 
pounds  each  at  16  weeks.  Applying 
the  formula,  this  ewe  would  then 
have  a  lamb  credit  of  90  pounds  on 
the  basis  of  100  pounds  liveweight. 

If  individual  values  of  fleece  and 
lamb  can  be  obtained,  it  would  be 
still  more  accurate.  Local  county 
agricultural  agents  can  assist  in 
making  such  individual  evaluations 
if  it  is  considered  desirable  to  do  so. 

Breeding  Potential  of  Rams 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sire  is 
half  the  flock.  But  an  inferior  ram 
represents  100  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
herited  ability  of  his  lambs  to  make 
rapid  and  low  cost  gains,  and  finish 
with  desirable  type.  He  will  mark 
every  lamb  with  his  most  undesir¬ 
able  characteristics.  Nothing  is  so 
expensive  as  an  inferior  breeding 
ram.  Lambs  sired  by  a  good  ram  may 
be  worth  much  more — two  or  more 
dollars  a  head  at  a  comparable  mar¬ 
ket  age — than  those  sired  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  ram. 

A  mature  ram  properly  handled 
can  successfully  service  from  40  to 
50  ewes  in  a  season.  On  this  basis 
alone,  he  is  from  40  to  50  times  as 
important  to  flock  improvement  as 
any  single  ewe. 

Records  of  performance,  based  on 
the  sire’s  breeding  potential,  are  the 
“order  of  the  day”  in  all  classes  of 
livestock.  The  principles  involved 
have  equal  application  to  breeding 
rams.  Based  on  weights  of  ram  lambs 
from  birth  to  one  year  or  more  of 
age,  it  has  been  found  that  the  fastest 
gaining  individuals  sire  the  fastest 
gaining  lambs.  Records  should  there¬ 
fore  be  kept  on  the  rams  used,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  flock  is  large  enough 
to  need  the  services  of  more  than 
one  sire.  Comparisons  can  then  be 
made  based  on  the  weaning  weights 
of  the  lambs. 


To  check  the  performance  record  of  breeding  ewes,  pen  them  for  individual  weighing,  and  weigh  their  lambs  at  weaning, 
too.  Records  should  also  be  kept  each  year  on  weights  of  fleece. 
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At  the  Great  NYABC  Show 


More  than  4,000  spectators  watched 
daughters  of  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative  sires  compete 
for  premiums  totaling  $6,196  at 
NYABC’s  ninth  annual  cattle  show 
at  the  cooperative’s  Ithaca  head¬ 
quarters  on  July  31  and  August  1. 

Paul  Sears  of  Homer,  Cortland 
Co.,  was  named  grand  champion 
showman,  also  champion  showman 
in  Holstein  senior  division.  Other 
breed  winners  in  the  senior  divi¬ 
sion  were:  Guernsey — John  J.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Holcomb,  Ontario  Co.;  Jersey 
— Merle  Lawton,  Newark  Valley, 
Tioga  Co.;  Ayrshire — Sheldon  W. 
Atherton,  Greenwood,  Steuben 
Co.;  Brown  Swiss — Thomas  Giles, 
Scottsville,  Monroe  Co. 

In  the  junior  showmanship  compe¬ 
tition,  breed  winners  were:  Holstein 
— Charles  A.  Davis,  Genoa,  Cayuga 


Champion  Holstein  at  the  NYABC 
show,  shown  by  Bennett  Acres,  Kent. 


Top  Guernsey,  by  Pharaoh,  was  Stan¬ 
ley  Murphy’s  of  Tully. 


Ila  Nash,  Jamesville,  exhibited  the 
first-place  Jersey. 


Champion  Ayrshire  was  a  Gold  daugh¬ 
ter,  Floyd  Loper,  Hornell. 


Superman  daughter  was  top  Brown 
Swiss  for  James  Harkness,  Marcellus. 


Co.;  Guernsey — J.  Kevin  Nedrow, 
Ludlowville,  Tompkins  Co.;  Jersey 
— Janet  Nash,  Jamesville,  Onondaga 
Co.;  Ayrshire — Mark  E.  Murphy, 
Hector,  Schuyler  Co.;  Brown  Swiss 
— John  Denesha,  Gouvemeur,  St. 
Lawrence  Co. 

Winning  exhibitors  in  the  all-fe¬ 
male  dairy-type  classes  judged  by 
William  Hepburn,  Jr.,  of  Genoa, 
Nev.,  and  Lawrence  Colebank,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  were: 

HOLSTEIN — Jr.  calf,  William  W.  Bos- 
sard,  Hornell.  Oct.-Dec.  sr.  calf,  Robert 
S.  Carpenter,  Dryden.  July-Sept.  sr. 
calf,  Paul  and  Nathan  Mosher,  Verona, 
also  jr.  champion.  Jr.  yearling,  Jean  E. 
Davis.  Genoa,  also  reserve  jr.  champion. 
Yearling  not  in  milk,  Victor  Strong, 
Owego.  Two-year,  Abbey  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee,  Piffard.  Three-year,  Leonard  De- 
Groat,  Lyons.  Four-year,  Regal  Whit¬ 
comb,  Corning.  Aged  cow.  Abbey  of  the 
Genesee.  “Grandmother,”  Bennett  Acres, 
Kent,  also  sr.  and  gr.  champion.  Dry 
cow,  Harold  Bossard,  Canisteo.  Produce 
of  dam.  Burton  Inglis,  Clifton  Springs. 
Three  best,  Leonard  DeGroat.  Jr.  get, 
Floyd  Dorn  of  Brooktondale,  Joanne 
Todd  of  West  Danby,  and  Woodford 
Benton  of  Woodhull.  Sr.  get,  Stanley 
Kimball  of  Falconer,  Phillip  Bennett  of 
Hornell,  and  Albert  J.  Reed  of  Clifton 
Springs.  Best  herd,  Ontario  County. 

GUERNSEY — Jr.  calf,  Melanie  Louise 
Fish,  Salt  Point.  Sr.  calf,  Gilbert  Ba- 
right,  Poughkeepsie,  also  jr.  champion. 
Jr.  yearling.  Tad  Parker,  Salt  Point, 
also  reserve  jr.  champion.  Sr.  yearling 
not  in  milk,  Gilbert  Baright.  Two-year, 
Alfred  Hepburn,  Hopewell  Junction. 
Three-year,  Stanley  Murphy,  Tully,  also 
sr.  and  gr.  champion.  Four-year,  Louis 
W.  Fish  Jr.,  Salt  Point.  Aged  cow, 
Sayre  MacLeod,  Phelps.  “Grandmother,” 
Stanley  Murphy.  Dry  cow,  Robert  S. 
Parnell,  Piffard,  also  sr.  and  gr.  reserve 
champion.  Produce  of  dam,  Robert  S. 
Parnell.  Three  best,  Louis  W.  Fish  Jr. 
get,  Edgar  Chapman  of  Conev/ango 
Valley,  Gail  E.  Sine  of  Ithaca,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Baright.  Sr.  get,  Earl  WilLiams  of 
North  Chatham,  Louis  W.  Fish  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Parnell.  Best  herd,  Onondaga 
County. 

JERSEY — Jr.  calf,  Louie  Stuttle,  Dry¬ 
den.  Sr.  calf,  Cornell  University,  also 
jr.  champion.  Jr.  yearling,  Kathleen  F. 
Denesha,  Gouverneur.  Sr.  yearling  not 
in  -onilk,  Frederick  B.  Dean,  Ashville, 
also  reserve  jr.  champion.  Two-year, 
Merle  Lawton.  Three-year,  Ila  Nash, 
Jamesville,  also  sr.  and  gr.  champion. 
Four-year,  Cornell,  also  sr.  and  gr.  re¬ 
serve  champion.  “Grandmother,”  Lawr¬ 
ence  O.  Taylor  and  sons,  Sherburne. 
Dry  cow,  Ralph  W.  Taylor,  Walton. 
Produce  of  dam,  Charles  D.  Nash, 
Jamesville.  Three  best,  Charles  D.  Nash. 
Jr.  get,  Susan  McNee,  DeLancey.  Sr.  get, 
Ronald  Oster  of  Nedrow,  and  Ralph  W. 
Taylor.  Best  herd,  Delaware  County. 

AYRSHIRE — Jr.  calf,  Linda  M.  Wight, 
Gouverneur.  Sr.  calf,  Gerald  Evans, 
Georgetown,  also  jr.  champion.  Jr. 
yearling,  Paul  T.  Luce,  Greene.  Sr. 
yearling  not  in  milk,  Gerald  Evans, 
also  reserve  jr.  champion.  Two-year, 
Floyd  Loper,  Hornell.  Three-year, 
Daniel  J.  Murphy,  Hector.  Four-year, 
Floyd  Loper.  Aged  cow,  Floyd  Loper, 
also  sr.  and  gr.  reserve  champion.  Dry 
cow,  Floyd  Loper,  also  sr.  and  gr. 
champion.  Produce  of  dam,  Floyd  Loper. 
Three  best,  Floyd  Loper.  Sr.  get,  Floyd 
Loper.  Jr.  get,  Gerald  Evans. 

BROWN  SWISS— Jr. -calf,  Roger  L. 
Marshall,  Genoa.  Sr.  calf,  Diane  Lois 
Scholz,  Millerton,  also  jr.  champion.  Jr. 
yearling,  We-Gotta  Farm,  Marcellus.  Sr. 
yearling  not  in  milk,  Thomas  Giles, 
also  reserve  jr.  champion.  Two-year, 
We-Gotta  Farm.  Three-year,  Arthur 
Beedham,  Bergen,  also  sr.  and  gr.  re¬ 
serve  champion.  Four-year,  Duncan  M. 
Bellinger,  Howes  Cave.  Aged  cow,  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Tyler,  DeLancey.  Dry  cow,  We- 
Gotta  Farm,  also  sr.  and  gr.  champion. 
Three  best,  We-Gotta  Farm.  Jr.  get, 
Richard  Stephens  of  Manlius,  and 
Diane  L.  Scholz  of  Millerton.  Sr.  get, 
Peter  Stephens  of  Manlius,  and  We- 
Gotta  Farm.  Best  herd,  Onondaga 
County. 

Bion  Carpenter 
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SOLAR 

Milk  Minder 


Solar  s  cooling  plate  has 
over  80%  effective  cooling 
area.  Direct  cooling  of 
larger  area  saves  power 
use,  power  costs! 


Here's  the  “Minute-Man, 
the  “Power  Saver"  .  .  . 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  ! 
It  does  not  waste  freon  like 
systems  which  flood  the 
cooling  plate. 


Save  dollars  cooling 
milk  with  direct 
cooling,  largest  plate 
and  Controlled 
Flow  Expansion! 


Here’s  why  cooling  costs  are  cheaper  with  a  Milk  Minder: 
It  uses  electricity  to  cool  milk,  not  to  cool  air,  water  or 
layers  of  metal  first.  It  cools  direct.  Only  the  inner  shell  sepa¬ 
rates  milk  from  cooling  freon  during  cooling  time. 

It  has  the  largest  cooling  plate.  Effective  cooling  area  is 
larger  than  for  any  other  tank.  You  cool  more  milk,  faster. 

It  uses  power  sparingly.  When  milk  temperature  changes, 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  circulates  just  the  right  amount  of 
cooling  freon  through  the  plate.  When  cooling  is  done,  it 
returns  freon  to  a  reservoir .  .  .  power  shuts  off. 

Power  use  with  a  Milk  Minder  is  as  low  as  .5  kwh  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  cooled.  In  farm  comparison,  it  cooled  milk  for 
Vs  the  cost  of  a  tank  using  water  cooling  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  your  Solar  Dealer  to 
show  you  a  Solar  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct 
for  more  information  on  why  and  how  it  cools  milk  cheaper! 
Solar  Milk  Minder  is  the  only  all-stainless  steel 

bulk  milk  tank. 


Solar  Permanent 

DIVISION  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  TOMAHAWK  540 

FT-358 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  3trap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double-  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte.  Dept.  RY-99,  Kansas  City  3.  Mo. 


POSTCARD 


CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  A 
FINE  BUSINESS! 


Rush  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT! 

Get  into  highly  profitable,  repeat-order  shoe  busi¬ 
ness!  Sell  new  line  of  Air-Cushion  comfort  shoes, 
tofriends, neighbors, folksat  work!  Over210, 
dress,  sport,  work,  safety  shoe  styles  for, 
men,  women.  Never  sold  by  stores.  Just  2  easy 
orders  aday— insDare  time— brintryou  $217 extra  ! 
income  a  month!  No  investment.  Rush  name  and, 
address  TODAY  for  FREE  SELLING  OUTFIT  ! 

MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  F  8  iSChippewa  Falls, Wis. 


rnrr  and  information  on  the  most 
rltLL  profitable  new  developments  in 
farm  buildings  and  poultry 
houses — all  sizes  and  types.  Also 
—  illustrated  folder  on  how  to  build  the  low¬ 
est  cost,  permanent  roofing. 

H0MAS0TE  COMPANY,  Dept.  FP,  Trenton  3,  N.  J. 


PLANS 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAVAHABT  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
Injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
gire  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-S  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name.  _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _  _ 


September  5,  1959 


IB 


you  can  add  more  cows  when  you 

.  .  .  MECHANIZE  WORK 
.  .  .  MODERNIZE  HOUSING 

with 

A  STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 

Fully  automatic  endless  chain 
models  or  the  economical  Roll-a-way. 

STARLINE  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

•  VENTILATORS  •  WINDOWS 

•  FANS  •  STALLS 

•  WATER  BOWLS 


M  for  a  FREE  Starline- Engineered  barn  plan 


Starline, 

Inc. 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  quality  barn 
equipment  for  over  75  yean 
Copyright  1759,  Starline,  Inc. 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  108 

Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  on 

□  Starline  Barn  Cleaners  □  Starline  Bam  Equipment 
□  Starline  Barn  Planning  Service 


RFD  S  TOWN 


Check  for  special  literature  if  student  Q 


FARM 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 


6»  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


KOPPERS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY,  CLEAR  8c  BLACK 

POLYETHELENE  FILM 


Seamless  plastic.  Waterproof,  rotproof,  durable,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Silos,  haystacks,  liners,  machinery,  moisture 
barriers.  All  widths  36" — 40  feet  in  rolls  100'  — 1000' 
depending  on  type.  Gauges,  .0015  mulching  thru  .006. 
Lowest  prices.  Save  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Order  now. 

PL ASTICO VER  72  Commerce  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WHEELER  SAW  CO..  Belchertown,  Mass. 


^Zew®PAIL  PIPELINE 

i  GIVES  STANCHION  BARN  DAIRYMEN 
L  A  DIRECT  MILKING  SYSTEM  I  • 

I  -AT  MODEST  COST!  , 


ZWO-  STEP-SAVER 


Now  —  thanks  to  the  newly -dev  eloped  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE  —  material  handling  and  clean-up  can  be 
easy  on  any  dairy  farm!  Simply  set  up  the  low-cost 
ZERO  VACUUM-OPERATED  STEP-SAVER  where 
most  convenient  for  use  —  as  shown  above.  Connect 
it  through  a  milker  line  to  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER.  And  you’ll  have 
a  ZERO  PAIL  PIPELINE  —  a  modest-cost,  modern, 
direct  milking  system  —  which  quickly  draws  milk  into 
the  ZERO  bulk  tank  direct  from  the  cow,  by  vacuum 
supplied  by  the  tank. 

Allows  stanchion  and  basement  barn  dairymen  to  take 
full  advantage  of  saving  in  labor,  improved  equipment 
and  materials  available  —  without  a  large  investment. 
Mail  Coupon  below  for  full  information  —  and  name 
of  your  nearest  ZERO  Dealer  —  today! 


WASHES,  RINSES 
AND  SANITIZES  ITSELF! 


Z eiUr 


T-20 

VACUUM 


AUTOMATIC 

BULK  MILK 
C  O  O  L  E  R 

-wit  h.  S  P  P  R  AY  | 

AUTOMATIC  WASHER  I 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION! 


I  ZERO  CORPORATION 
|  61 2-V, Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREE  color-illustrated  Literature 
giving  full  information  about  the  ZERO  PAIL 
PIPELINE,  location  of  installation  nearest  me,  and 
name  of  nearest  ZERO  Dealer. 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS . . . 

CITY . STATE . 17 


Blood  Will  Tell! 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

dates,  only  a  few  days  apart,  are 
such  that  either  bull  could  qualify 
as  the  sire.  Less  commonly,  two 
cows  in  the  same  pasture  or  calving 
pen  drop  calves  during  the  night. 
The  following  day  the  calves  are 
taken  from  their  mothers;  later  the 
question  of  which  calf  belongs  to 
which  cow  arises. 

CuiTently  the  Serology  Laboratory 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine,  University  of  California,  con¬ 
ducts  tests  on  contract  arrangement 
with  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  representing 
the  five  dairy  breed  groups:  The 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Association,  the 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association, 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  and  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  The  laboratory  also 


evidence  in  solving  this  particular 
problem.  Looking  first  at  the  groups 
in  the  complex  B  system,  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  will  by  itself  solve  most 
of  these  problems,  we  note  that  the 
dam  has  the  paired  groups  BOx  and 
GY^h,  separated  by  a  diagonal 
line,  the  alleles  for  which  will  be 
transmitted  as  alternatives  to  her 
offspring.  Either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  groups  must,  therefore, 
make  its  appearance  in  the  calf.  The 
one  that  did  was  GYoE'j.  The 
alternative  to  it  in  the  calf  is 
OxD'E'38,  and  we  know  that  the 
allele  for  that  group  must  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  calf  by  its  sire. 
But  bull  No.  1  lacked  OxD'E'38,  so 
he  could  not  be  the  sire.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  can  say  that  bull  No.  1 
could  not  be  the  sire  regardless  of 
who  the  dam  is:  neither  of  the  B 
alternatives,  BOoYjA'E^  and  I2Y2- 
E'i4  of  bull  No.  1,  made  its  appear¬ 


BLOOD  GROUP  SYSTEMS 


B 

c 

F-V 

Z 

S-U 

Dam 

bo1/gy2e,1 

E/ 

F/F 

Z/- 

H'/ 

Calf 

GY2EVOxD'E'38 

C2EW/ 

F/V 

-/- 

SH'/ 

Bull  1 

BO^A'EVIsYoE'il 

CjXi/EW 

F/F 

Z/Z 

H'/ 

Bull  2 

BO  j /Ox-D'E'38 

CoEW/ 

F/V 

Z/- 

SH'/ 

blood  types  all  registered  dairy  bulls 
brought  into  use  in  the  artificial 
breeding  units  in  the  United  States. 
This  provides  a  permanent  record 
of  identification  of  individual  bulls 
and  also  helps  solve  parentage  prob¬ 
lems  which  seem  to  have  a  way 
of  coming  up  after  a  bull  dies. 

Another  way  in  which  dairy  breed 
societies  are  helping  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  purebreds  is  in  use  of  so- 
called  spot  checks.  One  out  of,  say, 
every  1,000  artificially  conceived 
calves  that  comes  up  for  registration 
is,  along  with  its  dam,  selected  for 
blood  typing  to  see  if  there  is  genetic 
agreement  between  the  blood  groups 
of  the  offspring  and  those  of  its  re¬ 
ported  parents. 

A  Typical  Analysis 

Let  us  examine  an  actual  analysis 
made  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  table  are  shown  the  blood 
groups  of  a  cow,  her  calf  and  the 
two  bulls  whose  semen  was  used 
just  four  days  apart  in  breeding  the 
cow.  The  question  was,  “Which  bull 
is  the  sire  of  the  calf?” 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the 
results  shown  are  limited  to  the 
blood  group  systems  B,  C,  F-V,  Z 
and  S-U,  which  provided  critical 


.  .  blood  typing  research  has 
intrigued  me  more  than  any  other 
livestock  research  project  because 
of  the  possibility  that  it  may  re¬ 
veal  a  relationship  between  the 
blood  antigens  and  the  qualities 
that  we  select  for  in  our  efforts  to 
breed  better  animals  capable  of 
higher  production  and  greater 
economy  of  production,  and  animals 
that  will  better  stand  the  strain 
of  heavy  production  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  Who  knows  and 
who  could  calculate  its  value  to 
the  future  of  the  cattle  breeding 
industry?” — H.  W.  Norton  Jr,  Secre¬ 
tary  Emeritus,  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America. 


ance  in  the  calf.  But  bull  No.  2  can¬ 
not  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of 
groups  in  the  B  system;  he  possessed 
OxD'E'38. 

In  essence,  the  problem  is  solved 
at  this  point.  But  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  results  in  each  of  the  other 
four  systems  to  see  if  they  agree 
with  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
analysis  of  B. 

We  note  in  comparing  the  blood 
groups  of  the  calf  with  those  of  its 
dam  in  each  of  the  systems  C,  F-V 
and  S-U  that  any  bull  to  qualify  as 
the  true  sire  must  bear  evidence  that 
he  possesses  the  groups  C2EW,  V  and 
SH'.  Bull  No.  1  has  none  of  these 
groups,  but  bull  No.  2  has  all  of 
them.  Further  we  note  by  examining 
the  Z  system  that  bull  No.  1  has  a 
double  dose  Z/Z  of  that  group.  This 
simply  means  that  he  is  genetically 
homozygous,  or  true  breeding,  for 
Z;  accordingly,  all  his  offspring 
would  have  Z.  Because  the  calf  lacks 
Z,  it  could  not  be  No.  l’s  offspring. 

it  Is  Probably  Bull  No.  2 

On  five  separate  and  independent 
counts — two  of  which  are  valid  even 
in  the  absence  of  blood  type  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  dam,  bull  No.  1  is 
excluded  as  the  sire  of  this  calf.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
from  blood  grouping  to  contest  the 
conclusion  that  bull  No.  2  is  the  true 
sire  of  the  calf.  Indeed,  there  is  com¬ 
plete  genetic  compatibility  between 
the  blood  groups  of  the  calf  and 
those  of  its  dam  and  bull  No.  2. 

Was  the  paternity  of  the  calf 
actually  proved  by  blood  group  anal¬ 
ysis?  The  answer  is,  “No,”  just  as 
long  as  the  possibility  remains  that 
there  might  be  other  bulls  which 
could  have  transmitted  alleles  for 
the  groups  GYoE'i,  C2EW,  V  and 
SH'.  But  the  pi'obability  of  such  a 
bull  in  this  particular  breed  is  only 
about  one  in  every  2,000.  The  chances 
seem  pretty  good  that  bull  No.  2 
was  the  true  sire  of  this  calf. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


EARLY  ONE  MORNING 


40  MINUTES  LATER 


NEXT  MORNING 


Paid  in  24  hours .  Over  half  of  Nationwide* s  auto 
claims  are  paid  within  24  hours  after  proof  of  loss , 
nearly  two-thirds  within  72  hours .  Many  claims 
are  paid  right  on  the  spot  If  you  don*t  carry 
Nationwide  auto  insurance  —  isn*t  it  time  you  did? 

Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company  •  Home  Office:  Columbus,  Ohio 


Wessex  Saddleback  Swine 


A  BETTER  BREED  OF  HOGS 

FAMOUS  FOty  LEAN  MEAT  AND  LARGE  LITTERS— 
IMPORTED  FROM  SCOTLAND 

“Satisfied  Breeders  have  received  over  $300,000  in  the 
last  30  months  for  Wessex  Saddleback  Boars  and  Gilts.” 

AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  BREEDERS  FOR 
BREEDING  STOCK  $200  PER  HEAD 
THIS  IS  THE  HIGHEST  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED 
BY  BREEDERS  FOR  BREEDING  STOCK  OF  ANY  BREED 

“Average  weight  225  lbs.  each.  We  have  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  that  works,  and  should  prove  profitable  for  you.” 

Over  500  breeders  in  15  state  area  in  middlewest  with  more 
than  15,000  head  in  36  months. 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 

For  FREE  Information  write 

WESSEX  SADDLEBACK  SWINE  OF  OHIO,  INC. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio  Phone  34153 

Yards  Located  4  Miles  East  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Here  is  Your  Chance  — 

for  QUICK  Cash  Returns 

Bred  Gilts  available  for  immediate  delivery  that  will  farrow  for  you  in 
August  and  September  1959.  Reasonably  priced. 

Yorkshires  Bred  to:  INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th,  DONA- 
GHANIE  CRUSADER  13,  FAITH  LEGG  DAVID  14  and  OAKDALE 
TOASTMASTER  6N. 


Berkshires  Bred  to:  HIGH  REGARD  AND  RAMACO  MAINSTAY.  Also 
Spring  Service  Boars  in  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  sons  of  the  above 
outstanding  sires. 

Write  or  phone  collect  to  reserve  top  selection. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager  Fairview  5-7700 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Fhone  417  Webster  Tilten 


BEEF  CATTLE _ 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8-2224 

FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS 
Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  O.  BERESFORD,  AGENT 
GAGE  STO CK  FA RM S,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
_ TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 _ 

FOR  SALE 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows 
with  calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris, 

Top  Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Angus  Herd  Bull.  4  years  old. 

Andrew  Vantran  RFD _ Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 

regTbull  CALVES 

Yearling  and  weanling.  Eileenmere  breeding  also  several 
bred  on  open  heifers  and  cows. 

Excellent  bloodlines,  good  families. 
RIDGEMEADE  FARM,  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

COWS  WITH  CALVES  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
DENTON  C.  LYON 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT  PHONE:  CORNWALL 
__ _ HO  2-2571 _ _ 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES.  A 
select  group,  plenty  of  size  and  scale.  Reasonably  priced 
for  Fall  Delivery.  HAROLD  H.  SMITH, 

North  Rose,  New  York  _ Phone  Sodus  8292 

TWO  ANGUS  BULLS.  Weight  1000  and  700.  Grand¬ 
sons  of  a  twice  International  Champion.  Also  a  few 
heifers. _ C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  FEEDER  STEERS— 25 
Our  own  farm  raised,  700-lb.  avg.  Available  October  off 
pasture.  Also  15  Angus  Bull  Calves  400-lb.  avg. 

PINEHAVEN  FARMS,  INC. 

East  Lake  Road  Canandaigua,  New  York 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Frank  Basset’s  BRED  HEIFER  SALE 
Millerton,  N.Y.,  THURS.  Evening  Sent.  17,  at  7  P.V., 
D.S.T.  (Farm  is  414  Mi.  S.  of  Millerton  off  Rts.  22 
&  44) 

38  H  E  A  D  —  They're  big,  smooth,  dehorned  and  in 
excellent  condition.  22  are  due  in  Sept.,  13  in  Oct.,  3 
in  Nov.,  9  are  by  Approved  s:res.  Dams  have  records 
up  to  14587  M  4.4%  632  F. 

“Make  More  Money  Making  4%  Milk  with  Superior 
Uddered  Ayrshires” 

HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Negative, 
Calf.  Vacc.,  and  these  cattle  have  been  T.B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  Catalog  Write — 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON.  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


AT  VISTA  GRANDE  FARM 

The  Estate  of  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  Owner 

CROPSEYVILLE  (E.  of  Troy),  on  Rt.  2,  NEW  YORK 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  14  at  10:30  A.M. 

16  0  HEAD  They  All  Sell 

in  one  day! 

An  outstanding  herd,  composed  principally  of  young 
cattle  with  exceptional  production  breeding.  42  Pro¬ 
duction-bred  POLLS  are  included. 

40  COWS  (II  Polls)— 24  IST-CALF  HEIFERS  (6 
Polls)— 34  BRED  HEIFERS  (4  Polls)— 24  OPEN 
HEIFERS  (5  Polls)— 22  HEIFER  CALVES  (9  Polls)  — 
1 6  BULLS  (8  Polls).  The  sale  includes  the  Breed's 
All-Time  high  milk  producer,  Graycrest  Freda — HTL- 
23793  M  4.2%  1003  F  at  8-10  yrs.  Her  progeny  selling 
includes  a  Polled  two-yr.-old  bull  having  a  dozen 
calves  in  the  sale,  a  yearling  horned  bull  and  a  heifer 
calf  by  the  great  Neshaminy  Preferred.  Four  other 
cows  have  over  700  F.  Act.  Many  fresh  or  due  this  fall. 
Last  year’s  HT  avg.  was  11,383  M  4.2%  473  F.  M.  E. 
2x.  Two  top  proven  sires  sell  with  a  lot  of  daughters  of 
each.  This  will  be  one  of  the  best  Ayrshire  Investment 
Opportunities  in  a  long  time.  HEALTH:  Herd  T.B. 
Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood  Vaccinated  and  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date. 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Large,  in  good  condition  raised  by  owner  from  Dams 
of  excellent  production,  freshening  now  through  Fall 
and  early  Winter.  Calf  vac.  Owner  retiring.  A.  J.  RATH. 
225  Stone  Road _ P i ttsf--d,  New  York 

6  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFERS  for  sale. 
Dams  450-500  lbs.  fat;  V.G.  and  G.P.;  Will  freshen  at 
2  years  of  age.  Weight  average  1200.  Herd  average — 50 
cows,  45%  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers  11,425—437  fat. 
BELL-SON  FARM, 

RD  #1  HOWES  CAVE,  NEW  YORK 


19th  ANNUAL 

SOUTHWESTERN  PENNA.  LIVESTOCK  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

Waynesburg,  Pa.  Fairgrounds 
Route  188  —  I  Mile  East  of  Waynesburg 
Friday,  October  2,  1959  —  1:00  P.M.  DST 
The  breeders  of  Fayette,  Washington  and  Green  Counties  offer 

600  STEERS— 100  HEIFERS 

All  from  purebred  sires  and  purebred  or  grade  beef  cows.  Certified  herds.  A  high  percentage  suitable  for 
Baby  Beef  Clubs.  Steers  and  heifers  sold  by  the  pound. 

All  Vaccinated  for  Blackleg  and  Shipping  Fever. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Howard  R.  Porter,  E.  Millsboro,  Pa.,  Secretary  OR  Mrs.  Flora  Haught  Burge,  County  Office  Bldg., 
Waynesburg,  Office  Secretary. 


They  Know  One  Cause 
of  Shipping  Fever 

Research  workers  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  iso¬ 
lated  one  of  the  causative  agents  of 
shipping  fever,  the  malady  striking 
cattle  at  shows  and  sales  and  in 
shipment.  It  is  a  virus,  and  it  was 
taken  from  nasal  mucus  of  calves 
showing  symptoms  of  the  fever. 

Sprayed  into  the  noses  of  healthy 
calves,  the  virus  produces  mild  cases 
of  the  disease.  It  has  been  grown 
artificially  in  tissue  culture,  and  an 
anti-serum  has  been  produced  from 
it.  The  virus  is  known  as  Para¬ 
influenza  3,  but  is  designated  as 
SF-4  virus. 

Pasteurella  bacteria  are  believed 
to  cause  secondary  infection  that 
adds  to  the  severity  of  shipping 
fever. 

Also  known  as  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia,  the  disease  can  be  prevented 
for  short  periods  by  administration 
of  broad-gauge  immune  serums; 
they  are  effective  immediately.  Bac- 
terins  and  agressins  take  about  two 
weeks  to  become  active,  but  their 
effectiveness  is  retained  for  up  to 
a  year. 

Common  baking  soda,  used  as  a 
drench,  is  reported  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  treatment  and 
prevention  of  shipping  fever. 


New  NYABC  Officers 

At  NYABC’s  19th  annual  meeting, 
held  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  recently, 
a  record  $1,189,080  budget  was 
adopted  for  the  1959-60  fiscal  year. 
Delegates  set  a  goal  of  527,040  cows 
to  be  bred  to  the  cooperative’s  sires 
in  this  period,  and  they  took  up  a 
new  slogan,  “A  Cow  a  Minute.” 

Officers  re-elected  were:  president, 
J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla;  vice 
pres.,  George  Pringle  of  Nichols; 
secy.-treas.,  Glenn  Widger  of  Elli- 
cottville;  and  asst,  secy.-treas.,  Mau¬ 
rice  W.  Johnson  of  Ithaca.  Glenn 
Porter  of  Watertown  was  re-elected 
Ayrshire  breed  chairman.  Re-elected 
Brown  Swiss  chairman  was  Stewart 
Benedict  of  Massena.  Norman  Allen 
of  Schagticoke  replaced  Benjamin 
Foster  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  as  Dis¬ 
trict  seven  director;  Albert  Fox  of 
Olivebridge  was  re-elected  District 
eight  director. 

A  Schoharie  Valley  ABC  techni¬ 
cian,  Henry  Van  Blake  of  Coble- 
skill,  was  cited  by  NYABC  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service. 


“SAVES  A  LOT  OF  KNEE  WEAR” 
That  is  what  Thomas  Norwood  thinks 
of  the  strapped-on,  spring-support 
Frisian  milking  stool  he  bounces  about 
on  while  machine  milking  and  strip¬ 
ping  the  Guernsey  cows  at  Howard 
Larkin’s  Bedlam  Farm  in  Middlebury, 
New  Haven  County,  Conn. 


A  SURE  MONEY  MAKER  is  a  cow  that 
will  produce  10-times  her  body  weight  in 
milk— more  money  if  that  milk  is  QUALITY 
milk-JERSEY  MILK. 

Your  opportunity  to  buy  fall  freshening  caws  with 
actual  records  of  9,000,  10,000,  11,000  and  13,000  lbs. 
of  Jersey  milk.  Other  cows  and  heifers  of  equal  breed- 
ing;  a  number  officially  classified  Very  Good,  mostly 
as  2-yr.  olds.  Some- Show  Winners. 

21ST  NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY 
SALE 

SEPTEMBER  19,  1959 

COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 

Catalogs:  Alfred  Partridge 

Windham,  New  York 
Auctioneer:  Milton  Crosby 

Sharon,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 

Show!  Sale! 

America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324- R N _ Columbia,  Missouri 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  sale. 

_ Joe  Polk,  RFD  2,  Quakertown,  Penna. _ 

Profitable  Flock  Karakul  Sheep.  Attractive  modernized 
house,  scenic  surroundings.  268  pastures,  etc.,  acres. 
Middleton  (Owner)  Medusa,  N.  Y. 


OXFORDS 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Good  size.  Top 
Quality.  Best  Breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

BRED  EWES 

Corriedale  Registered  Yearlings  Bred  to  “Mr.  Wonder, 
ful”  W.L.  1646.  Normandy  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  A  small  flock  of  young 
ewes.  Also,  serviceable  Ram  lambs.  N.  F.  TUCKER 
BOX  791  ALFRED,  N.Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid,  New  York  Phone  LOdi  29-R. 

CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS  sired  by  State 
Champion.  CHALMERS  DALE 

Cold  Spring,  Putnam  County,  New  York 


DORSET  RAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock. 

K.  J.  Coon  Memphis.  New  York 

Plan  now  to  consign  to  and  attend  the  T 0th  Annual  N.H. 

Sheep  Breeders’  Sale  October  17th.  U  of  N.H.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.H.  For  information  write: 

PAUL  HOBBS,  SALE  MGR. 

North  Hampton  New  Hampshire 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  breeding 
stock.  Best  breeding  in  the  business:  sired  by  champions. 

Special  4-H  offerings.  BASSETTD ALE  FARM 

VALLEY  FALLS  NEW  YORK 

2  Registered  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS.  I  Ram 
not  reg.  A.  L.  BLENIS  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS 
Champion  sired — Hob  &.  Nob  Breeding.  These  Jan. 
lambs  are  typey,  big  boned  heavyweights.  Ready  for 
service.  A.  J.  HECKMAN 

FLORIDA  ROAD _ RIDGEFIELD.  CONN. 

Farm  flock  of  Sheep.  30  Corriedale  ewes,  I  Corriedale 
Ram.  15  Suffolk  ewes.  Young  and  reasonable.  Lloyd 
Shelter,  Rt.  I,  Tully,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  and  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  and  Ram  Lambs.  Imported  bloodlines. 
Reasonably  priced. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  STEWART  CUTH BER-T, 
HAMMOND _  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Finest  bloodlines,  registered  rams  and  ewes  also  some 
grades.  M.  W.  DONNELLY 

“Braemoor”  —  Axworthy  Lane  RD  #1, 

GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  AXminster  4-5929. 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ _ EASTON.  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs, 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

jtENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REOL  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ. _ Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TESTED  BOAR  SALE 

Saturday,  September  12 
Trappe,  Maryland 
20  BOARS  5  BREEDS 
Monthly  Feeder  Pig  Sales,  August  17,  Sept.  21,  Octo¬ 
ber  12  and  November  7.  Denton,  Maryland  Nov.  5 — 
West  Friendship.  Md.  All  Sales  2  P.M. 

MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN.,  INC. 
Room  231.  Symonds  Hall,  College  Park,  Md. 
FOR  SALE.  7  DUROCS.  April  certified  litter.  Sired 
by  a  $2500.  Boar.  Dam  was  3  at  Ohio  Fair.  See  you  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

EDGAR  ANGLE  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 

TOP  BOAR.  Purebred  Berkshire.  10  months  old,  for 
Fall  breeding,  $40.  Berkshire  Sow,  3  years  old.  with 
papers,  $75.  Weaned  Berkshire  pigs  with  papers. 
_ W.  BONSAL.  Box  289.  PeekskiM^New  York 

LANDRACE 

Top  Quality  Landrace  Hogs.  Select  weanlings,  open 
gilts,  service  boars  and  bred  gilts  for  sale  at  farmer’s 
prices.  For  details  contact:  HARRISON  BROS. 

RD  #1  -  Box  115  JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Phone  4-8444  “Pennsylvania’s  Leading  Landrace  Herd.  ’ 

SMALL  PIGS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  Boar  Pigs. 
8-weeks  old,  up.  W.  Bonsai 

Box  289  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


GOATS  _ 

Attention  All  Goat  Breeders!  AMGRA  ANNUAL 
MEETING!  Judging  Conference  &  Spotlight  Sale  is 
coming  to  Harvard.  Mass.  Oct.  1 2th- 1 7th.  Plan  your 
Fall  Breeding  Program  and  vacation  accordingly.  For 
further  information  &  catalog  write:  Mrs.  Laurel  White, 
124  Highland  Street,  No.  Easton,  Mass. _ 

NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM  Completely  sold  out  of 

milk  goats  thanks  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
CHET  FOSTER  BOX  44  HOWELLS.  N.  Y. 

Profit  and  Health.  Raise  dairy  goats.  Learn  how. 

Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample  and  information 
25<t.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  1-21,  Missouri. _ _ 

PINCKNEY  FARM’S  SAANEN 
HERD 

Established  1942 
Sire:  Son  of  Imported  Messenger, 

England’s  leading  sire  in  '52  and  U.  S.  in  ’54. 
Grand  Champion  Daughter  of  Messenger.  Total  of  8 
head.  New  York  State  Certified.  Prefer  to  sell  as  herd 
to  buyer  interested  in  quality  and  production. 

MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON 

CARMEL,  NEW  YORK  MAhopac  8-4402 

"NUTRIA 

NUTRIA,  profitable  fur  bearing  animal.  Easy  to  raise. 

Wholesale  prices.  NUTRIA  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
Centerbrook  Connecticut 
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How  to  Succeed  in  Modern  Dairying 
i  .  .  ,  Start  a  GUERNSEY  HERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
916  Main  St..  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs  and 
Wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  Available. 
For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
New  York  State  Corriedale  Assn. 
Holcomb,  New  York 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WELSH  &  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Imp.  and  native 
breeding  stock.  4  beautiful  show  teams  identically 
mated.  Beautiful  sorrel  blaze-face  parade  quarter  mare 
with  identical  colt  and  re-bred.  “Rodeo”  Earl  Smith. 

Silver  King  Ranch, _ _ PerryviUe,  Md. 

For  sale.  FIFTY  COLTS.  Belgian  breeding,  suckers- 
yearlings.  Come  look  them  over.  LEVI  NELSON 
WHITE  LAKE _ SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BRED  SHETLAND  MARES.  Registered  silver  dapple 

bred  mare.  White  tail  and  mane.  EDWARD  CURRIE 
Route  #3  Houlton,  Maine. 

FIVE  YEAR  OLD  Gentle  Bay  Stallion.  14  Hands 

JAMES  BURGHOLZER 

Blauvelt.  New  York _ ELmwood  9-1159 

FOR  SALE.  2  Purebred  Percheron  Stallions  to  avoid 
in-ureeding.  Grand  Champion  bloodlines  work  in  har¬ 
ness  every  day.  JACOB  J.  MEYER 

RD  I  Womelsdorf,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE 

MY  TEXAS  DANDY  II 

P- 42873 

Sire:  My  Texas  Dandy  P-4900 

Diam:  Dandy  Beth  Herndon  P-39971  by  Tom  Mix 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  buy  an  eight-year-old 

stallion  who  is  THE  LAST  AND  THE  BEST  OF  MY 

TEXAS  DANDY. 

Price — $2500. 

I  will  send  pictures  to  interested  party  on  request. 

WEATHER  VANE  STABLES 
UVALDE,  TEXAS 

Phone  BR  8-3829 

DOGS _ 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 
SPORTSMEN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds.  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS _  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES.  $15.00— FEMALES.  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

J  OSEPH  WINKLE  R _ HAN  KINS,  NEW  YORK 

SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES 
Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I.  SAVANNAH.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 

HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Sheperds 
c/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine.  Butler.  Ind. _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES~from  Imported  Stock. 

Black  &  White.  Excellent  working  farm  dogs.  Intelli¬ 
gent  pets.  D.  DUNSMORE.  SWANTON.  VERMONT. 
SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies.  Friendly. 
Love  Children,  Excellent  Watchdog.  AKC. 

Leo  Pelton _ Route  98 _ Attica,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES 
Whelped  March  13th.  RACHEL  WALTER 
Divine  Corners  New  York 

genuineTnglish  SHEPERD  PUPS 
(Distemper  vaccinated).  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel- 
ers.  Year’s  trial.  Training  Instructions.  Males,  females, 
spayed  females.  Highvlew  Kennels,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 
—  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  — 
Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHIHUAHUAS 
Two  larger  type  male  pups.  $35.  Female,  five  months, 
two  lbs..  $75.  Males,  one  white,  one  black.  5-months, 
3  lbs.  $50.  BEARIN’  ACRES 

Conesus  New  York 

BASSET  HOUNDS.  Very  fine  hounds  in  tris  and  reds. 
MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON 

CARMEL.  NEW  YORK _ MAhopac  8-4402 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 
Pointers,  field  started,  yearlings  and  puppies. 
HUNT’S  KENNELS  Washington  Mills.  N.Y. 

_ (Mall — New  Hartford,  New  York) _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  good  heel  driving 
parents.  Females,  $8.  Males.  $10.  Also,  2  five-months 
old  pups,  $20.  SYDNEY  PETERS 

CALLICOON, _ NEW  YORK 

WEIM ARANER  PUPS 

Whelped,  July  24.  AKC  Registered.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  HANNACROIX  KENNELS. 

Hannacrolx _ New  York 

TOY  MANCHESTER  PUPS 
T.  Seller, _ Route  2, _ North  East,  Penna. 

Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies.  White  Colored. 
Reasonable.  ROBERT  SNYDER 

ROUTE  2  NAZARETH.  PENNA. 


A.K.C.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 
Tourtellotte  RR  # I _ Morris.  New  York 

AKC  World  Champ  bloodline  German  Shepherd  Pups. 
3-months  wormed  and  innoc.  Vitamin  raised.  All  guar¬ 
antees. _ PAT^JtENS M A .  YOUNGSVILLE,  PENNA. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 
BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  42  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing.  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Rulleton,  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION 

38  ARMA  BUIL D I NGJ _ PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

EMPIRE  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  Also  selling  Giant 
Chinchilla’s.  Registered  and  Pedigreed. 

DAY’S  RABBITRY.  21  West  Eid  Ave.,  Stamford.  N.Y. 

_ CHINCHILLAS _ 

ANDES  odorless,  fabulous  furbearers.  Travel  obliga¬ 
tions  forces  sacrifice.  $50  per  pair  plus  steel  cage.  Or, 
$500  cash  32  chinchillas  all  equipment.  PAUL  VAR 
Petersburg,  New  York 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  establishing  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  of  your  Aberdeen-Angus  Herd? 
Do  you  own  your  own  farm  and  can  you  grow  the 
necessary  feed?  Do  you  have  the  required  barn 
space?  In  the  event  that  you  do,  wa  have  worked 
out  a  plan  that  will  not  require  immediate  capital 
and  the  herd  can  pay  for  itself.  Should  you  have 
an  interest,  write  us,  as  we  would  like  to  discuss 
our  plan  with  you. 

glen.ru  farms 

BROCKWAY  PENNSYLVANIA 

Phone:  Hazen-Davls  8-2032 
G.  A.  Mengle,  Owner  C.  L.  Grove,  Mgr. 


Articles  of  Interest 

-  In  Coming  Issues 

•  Good  Dairy  Calf,  from  Cow 
to  Calving 

By  Dr.  Gilbert  Porter 

•  Good  Cows  Have  Milk  Fever 

By  Prof.  Frank  A.  Wright 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testing  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let's  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

»  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  Water  Makes  Potato  Han¬ 
dling  Easy 

By  Robert  Dyment 

•  Fuel  Systems  for  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Beekeeping  —  A  Profitable 
Hobby 

By  Roger  Morse 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 

•  All  About  Cherries 

By  James  Bent 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  July  1959  are  as  follows: 


Per  Per 
100  lbs.  quart 

Conn.  Milk  Prod.  Ass’n . $5.87  $.125 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . 4.95  .105 

Westland  Co-op.  Farmers  ....  4.50  .096 

Erie  County  Co-op . 4.74  .10 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.55  .097 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  4.394  .093 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.394  .093 

Delaware  Co.  Farmers  Co-op.  4.38  .093 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  . . .  4.31  .092 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op . 4.31  .092 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.31  .092 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 4.31  .092 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms  .  4.31  .092 

Dairymen’s  League  .  4.21  .09 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen¬ 


tials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York 
$4.31;  Buffalo  $4.59;  Rochester  $4.96. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  July, 
1959  was  $6.19  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5 
per  cent  milk,  201-210  mile  zone)  9.17  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  11.55  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk  doorstep,  in  glass,  27 V2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  24  ya  cents. 

Uniform  price  for  July  milk  3.5  per  cent 
under  Connecticut  Federal  Order  was  $5.92 
per  cwt.  Producers  delivering  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  plants  from  farms  in  New  York  north 
of  Massachusetts  Turnpike  received  $5.69. 

Free  Facts  on 
Federal  Milk  Orders 

What  a  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  is  and  how  it  operates  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  new  USD  A  booklet, 
“Questions  and  Answers  on  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Orders.”  Who  is 
regulated,  how  milk  is  priced,  how 
orders  are  initiated  and  where  they 
are  operating  are  covered,  too.  Single 
copies  of  the  booklet  are  available 
without  charge  from  Marketing  In¬ 
formation  Division,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


Diagnosis  Not  Too  Good 

One  of  my  best  cows  calved  all 
right,  and  she  and  the  calf  looked 
fine  that  night.  But  the  next  morning 
she  was  down.  I  called  the  veterinar¬ 
ian.  He  diagnosed  her  trouble  as 
milk  fever  and  gave  her  a  shot  of 
dextrose.  She  got  no  better.  The  next 
day  I  called  him  again:  same  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  another  shot  of  the  sugar. 
But  still  she  did  not  recover,  she 
kept  straining  and  straining.  So  I 
called  him  again  and  this  time  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  examine  her  to  see 
if  she  was  not  still  carrying  a  twin 
calf. 

He  found  it.  Then  he  asked,  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  this  five  days 
ago?”  He  took  the  calf  satisfactorily, 
and  I  followed  his  instructions  on 
treatment  and  care  of  the  cow. 

But  she  did  not  get  better.  For 
five  weeks  she  kept  going  down  and 
finally  would  not  eat  at  all.  I  had  to 
have  a  butcher  take  her  away  for 
$50;  she  was  a  $400  cow  six  weeks 
before. 

Now,  I  have  the  vets  bill:  $32  for 
two  milk  fever  shots,  taking  the  calf, 
and  some  medicine.  I  don’t  mind  pay¬ 
ing  honest  bills.  But  I  hate  to  be 
robbed.  What  would  you  do?  R.  c. 

To  say  the  least,  you  had  an  un¬ 
fortunate  experience.  But  the  cow 
probably  did  come  down  with  an 
attack  of  milk  fever  after  giving 
birth  to  her  first  calf.  This,  of  course, 
delayed  proper  delivery  of  the  second 
calf. 

However,  it  is  strange  that  after 
having  been  called  for  the  second 
visit  the  veterinarian  did  not  make 
a  more  detailed  examination. 

My  advice  is  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  veterinarian.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  charges  for  the  first 
calf  are  in  order;  the  cow  apparently 
had  milk  fever  and  he  treated  her 
for  it.  But  you  should  be  able  to 
make  some  sort  of  adjustment  with 
the  veterinarian  on  the  rest  of  the 
situation.  I  certainly  would  invite 
him  to  discuss  it.  He  hardly  fulfilled 
his  responsibilities. 


Cow  s  Milk  for  Orphan  Pigs 

At  various  times,  I  have  seen  in 
your  paper  accounts  of  people  who 
have  successfully  raised  pigs  when 
the  sow  could  not  give  them  milk 
after  birth.  Would  you  please  let  me 
know  what  formula  they  have  used 
with  good  results?  mrs.  w.  j.  h. 

Orphaned  baby  pigs  can  be  raised, 
but  they  require  very  careful  atten¬ 
tion  until  two  to  three  weeks  of  age. 
If  the  sow  dies  or  fails  to  come  to 


her  milk,  cow’s  milk  can  be  used;  a 
half  pint  a  day  at  the  start,  increas¬ 
ing  so  that  at  three  weeks  each  pig 
is  drinking  about  one  and  a  half 
quarts  a  day.  To  prevent  anemia, 
young  pigs  need  iron  added  to  milk. 
There  are  injectable  iron  compounds 
available  at  feed  stores  that  will  take 
care  of  this  problem  if  instructions 
are  followed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  nipple-feed 
each  pig.  Use  a  shallow,  broad-base, 
metal  or  pottery  container  which 
will  not  tip  easily.  Pour  milk  into 
the  container  and  dunk  the  piglet’s 
nose  into  it.  The  first  feeding  will  be 
pretty  sloppy,  but  subsequent  feed¬ 
ings  will  improve. 

Piglets  must  be  kept  isolated  from 
each  other  for  at  least  a  week  due 
to  a  very  strong  tendency  to  suck 
parts  of  each  other’s  body.  They 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
80  degrees;  do  not  allow  any  drafts. 
A  dry  bed  is  essential.  A  dry  calf 
starter  should  supplement  the  milk 
as  soon  as  the  pigs  will  take  it.  Watch 
out  for  scours,  which  is  evidence  of 
overfeeding.  By  three  weeks,  the  pigs 
will  be  strong  enough  to  go  into  a 
regular  young  pig  raising  routine. 

A  Home-Grown 
Grain  Ration 

Would  the  following  farm  grains 
make  a  balanced  ration  of  16  per 
cent  protein  for  dairy  cows:  300 
pounds  of  ground  wheat,  500  ground 
oats,  700  ground  ear  corn,  300  of 
32-per-cent  dairy  supplement,  200  of 
molasses  and  20  pounds  of  salt? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  use  a  simi¬ 
lar  ration  containing  20  pounds  of 
10-per-cent-phenothiazine  salt  for 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs?  If  so, 
what  amounts  of  feed  should  they 
be  fed?  s.  c. 

This  ration  contains  about  13  per 
cent  total  protein.  If  you  want  a  16 
per  cent  total  protein  mixture,  in¬ 
crease  the  32-per-cent-protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  600  pounds  per  ton,  or  use 
400  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal.  Re¬ 
duce  the  home-grown  grains  pro¬ 
portionately. 

It  would  not  be  an  efficient  ration 
for  swine,  but  it  could  be  used.  The 
addition  of  20  pounds  of  salt  contain¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  phenothiazine  would 
probably  have  little  effect  on  con¬ 
trolling  internal  parasites,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  eliminate  them  in 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

R.  Albrectsen 


AYRSHIRES 

MAKE 

MILLION  POUND 
HERDS 

1,026,396  lbs.  4.1%  milk  Actual,  milked  only  twice  daily.  EXTRA  YEARS  OF 
PROFITABLE,  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION  OF  4%  MILK.  EXTRA  IN¬ 
COME  FROM  ADDITIONAL  REGISTERED  CALVES.  EXCELLENT 
BREEDER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 

May  we  help  you?  Literature  and  aid  in  locating  Ayrshires — our  pleasure. 

Write:  Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


THESE  9  COWS  .  .  . 


September  5,  1959 
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Dairymen  Say  "No"! 

ONCE  again,  fluid  milk  promotion  in  the 
New  York  milkshed,  financed  by  dairy¬ 
men,  is  a  “dead  letter.”  Fortunately,  this 
time  no  deductions  were  made  from  pro¬ 
ducers’  milk  checks  before  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

Twenty  years  ago,  state  milk  advertising 
was  tried  and  failed.  Early  in  the  postwar 
period,  “Milk  for  Health”  was  set  up,  lived 
dangerously  for  a  few  years,  and  finally  ex¬ 
pired.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
drums  started  beating  again  for  a  new  milk 
promotion.  A  sincere  attempt  was  made  in 
the  initial  stages  to  undertake  a  research- 
and-test  program,  underwritten  by  the 
major  cooperatives  and  conducted  by  com¬ 
petent  recognized  advertising  experts.  The 
purpose  of  that  program  would  have  been 
to  find  out  whether  fluid  milk  could  be  ad¬ 
vertised  by  producers,  advantageously  to 
producers  and,  if  so,  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  to  achieve  those  advantages.  For 
reasons  that  were  not  disclosed  at  the  time, 
and  that  are  still  not  disclosed,  the  research- 
and-test  program  was  shelved.  It  could  be 
that  those  responsible  for  the  shelving  were 
fearful  of  a  negative  report  from  unbiased 
experts,  and  at  the  same  time  confident  that 
they  could  “sell”  producers  on  a  milk  check 
deduction  with  little  or  no  explanation. 

It  came  as  a  complete  surprise,  therefore, 
to  those  so-called  leaders  when,  under  the 
agreed  rules  of  procedure,  a  substantial 
number  of  producers  flatly  turned  down  the 
new  proposal.  The  “positive  letter”  sent  to 
some  46,700  dairymen  brought  “no”  replies 
from  13,100 — 28  per  cent.  It  was  a  remark¬ 
able  demonstration  of  independent  thinking 
by  dairymen. 

As  a  result,  Market  Administrator  Blan- 
ford  has  announced  he  will  not  permit  any 
deduction  from  farmers’  milk  checks  for 
fluid  milk  promotion.  The  Producers  Milk 
Market  Development  Board,  the  group  set 
up  to  administer  the  program,  is  therefore 
not  functioning. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  long  been 
skeptical  of  good  plus  results  from  pro¬ 
ducer-financed  fluid  milk  advertising.  It  is 
not  that  advertising  and  promotion  are  not 
of  themselves  constructive.  But,  consider¬ 
ing  producers’  lack  of  control  over  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  of  their  product,  a 
necessarily  uncoordinated  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  makes  little  sense. 

It  has  long  been  our  suggestion — and  it 
still  is — that  a  preliminary  study,  financed 
for  a  pittance  of  the  yearly  $750,000  “take” 
under  the  recently  defeated  plan,  would  be 
a  very  worth-while  endeavor.  True,  it  may 
not  be  as  quick,  but  it  would  also  not  be  as 
foolhardy  and  profligate. 


How  to  Price  Bulk  Milk 

THE  three-page  picture  display  in  this 
issue  (page  7-9)  illustrates  the  great 
variety  of  equipment  in  today’s  market  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  bulk  milk 
tanks,  pipeline  and  milk  transfer  systems, 
and  milking  parlor  installations.  Of  these, 
most  attention  is  today  being  focused  on 
the  bulk  tank.  Interest  in  the  remaining 
equipment,  all  of  which  tie  in  with  a  bulk 
tank  operation,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  type  of  dairy  operation  and  the  capital 
investment  necessary. 

The  trend  to  bulk  milk,  however,  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  growing  at  a  fast  pace.  Several 
factors  are  behind  this  trend.  It  makes  for 
easier  milk  handling  and  therefore  fits 
neatly  into  the  pattern  of  larger  dairy 
herds.  It  eliminates  the  physical  chore  of 
farm  hauling  and,  in  many  cases,  the  actual 
hauling  charge.  In  some  areas,  premiums 
are  paid  for  bulk  milk.  At  the  same  time, 
the  product  also  fits  very  neatly  into  milk 
dealers’  planning  and  operation  of  country 
plants.  It  is  because  of  this  that  many  dairy 
farmers  in  the  New  York  milkshed  are 
literally  being  forced  into  bulk  tank  instal¬ 
lations,  like  it  or  not,  by  their  dealers. 

Because  this  trend  to  bulk  milk  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and  because  it  is  being  forced  too 
fast  in  some  areas  on  farmers  who  are 
either  not  ready  or  able  to  make  the  instal¬ 
lation,  the  question  of  the  fair  pricing  of 
milk  becomes  a  matter  of  major,  immedi¬ 
ate  importance.  Hearings  will  soon  be  held 
to  discuss  amendments  to  Federal  Order  27 
on  the  pricing  of  bulk  milk. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  Robert  Pelley’s 
analysis  on  page  10  of  this  issue  of  both 
producer’s  and  dealer’s  costs  is  not  only 
timely  but  also  of  vital  interest  to  dairymen, 
especially  if  they  are  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
fair  method  of  pricing  bulk  milk  is  right  at 
the  farm,  at  the  point  where  each  farmer’s 
milk  is  piped  into  the  dealer’s  tank  truck. 
Mr.  Pelley’s  point  is  very  well  made. 


It's  Fair  Time  Again 

THIS  year,  the  New  York  State  Fair  of¬ 
fers  more  of  interest  and  pleasure  to 
visitors  than  ever  before  in  its  112-year 
history.  Premiums  for  competitive  agricul¬ 
tural  classes  are  the  greatest  yet.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  livestock  and  crop  entries  is  high,  and 
the  quality  runs  unusually  deep. 

Emphasis  on  farm  youth  is  special,  too. 
Farm  boys  and  girls  will  benefit  from  fine 
new  livestock  space,  and  they — and  Fair 
visitors — will  gain  additionally  from  the 
stimulus  of  added  classes  and  extra  pre¬ 
miums.  The  colorful  vitality  of  this  com¬ 
petition  should  never  be  missed. 

Old  farm  machinery  is  displayed  in  a  new 
exhibit  of  now-antique  equipment — the  kind 
which  in  the  past  helped  make  New  York 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the 
nation.  The  most  modern  farm  machinery  is 
there,  too,  demonstrating  in  force  what,  in 
great  measure,  guarantees  the  State’s  con¬ 
tinuing  leadership  in  farm  productivity. 

No  farmer  should  miss  the  Farmstead. 
With  farmers  at  work  and  in  actual  resi¬ 
dence,  it  presents  the  newest  in  labor-saving 
structures  and  equipment.  The  farm  shop 
and  machinery  storage  is  of  special  interest, 
and  the  dairying  and  poultry  operations 
command  thorough  inspection. 

The  over-all  theme  of  the  Fair  is  almost 
certain  to  please  visitors.  Who  is  not  moved, 
who  is  not  challenged  by  seeing  and  hearing 
of  “Opportunities  in  The  Empire  State”? 


Importance  of  Bloodlines 

THE  prediction  by  Dr.  L.  'S.  Mix  in  his 
“What’s  Ahead  for  Dairymen  ?”,  on  page 
5  of  this  issue,  that  artificially  bred  cows 
will  by  1970  give  birth  to  as  many  as  80  per 
cent  heifer  calves,  is  of  real  significance  to 
dairymen.  One  of  the  probable  coming  ad¬ 
vances  in  livestock  breeding,  it  well  sup¬ 
ports  the  theory  that  genetics  is  going  to  be 
much  more  important  in  raising  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  coming  years  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Clyde  Stormont’s  feature  article  on 
page  3  argues  well  for  the  future  utility  of 
genetics,  too.  Present  blood-typing  proc¬ 
esses  distinguish  the  parentage  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cattle,  and  they  determine  whether 
an  animal  is  a  freemartin  or  an  identical 
twin.  Later  installments  in  Dr.  Stormont’s 
series  will  point  out  the  practical  present 
value  of  blood  typing  for  sheep,  pigs,  horses 
and  poultry. 

Will  blood  tell  in  a  calf — or  lamb  or  pig 
or  foal — of  the  future  how  long  it  is  capable 
of  living,  how  much  milk,  meat  or  work  it 
can  produce,  and  the  quality  of  its  product  ? 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  think  there  is 
great  hope  and  great  promise  that  it  will. 
Analysis  of  the  blood  and  performance 
records  of  Wisconsin  Holstein  dairy  cows 
now  available  may  reveal  that  a  major  new 
means  for  livestock  selection  is  already  here. 

For  decades — and  probably  centuries — 
livestock  breeders’  frame  of  reference  for 
consideration  of  farm  animal  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  bloodlines.  Their  intuitive 
judgment  has  been  good. 


Visit  from  Mr.  Khrushchev 

IT  is  not  easy  to  work  up  much  enthusiasm 
over  the  upcoming  visit  of  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev  to  this  country.  In  many 
quarters  his  meeting  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  his  projected  tour  to  our  farms 
and  factories  are  hailed  as  a  step  forward 
in  the  cold  war  negotiations. 

This  may  well  be  true  although  the  record 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  past  performances 
negates  such  a  possibility.  Agreements  are 
but  pieces  of  paper  to  be  torn  up  by  this 
communist  regime  when  they  no  longer 
serve  their  purposes.  And  when  one  recalls 
that  the  declared  intent  of  the  Soviets  is  to 
extend  their  atheistic  doctrines  throughout 
the  entire  world,  there  can  be  even  less 
confidence  in  their  so-called  agreements. 
Whether  coexistence  of  communism  and 
capitalism  can  be  achieved  depends  on 
whether  the  parties  can  agree  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  coexistence. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  exposure  to  the  American  scene  may 
alter  his  aggressive  thinking.  This  is  not 
likely.  A  brief  visit  is  not  going  to  trans¬ 
form  a  hard-core  communist  overnight  into 
a  free-enterprise  advocate. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this 
experiment  is  the  disheartening  effect  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit,  at  our  invitation, 
will  have  on  the  freedom-loving  people  in 
the  communist  satellite  countries.  By  the 
same  token,  his  prestige  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  among  the  leaders  in  these  same 
satellites. 

It  would  appear  that  only  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  benefit  from 
his  trip  to  the  United  States.  Our  gains  will 
be  limited,  at  most,  to  a  postponement  of 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

“The  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave 
it.”— Eccl.  12:7 
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BIGGER  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 


Your  CASE  Dealer 


this  fall  than 


|  1 1  t*l 

|  •] 

PPfP® 

Get 


this 


g'O 


PROOF  Demonstration  on  your  farm 


ik*kfeil  to  the  BIST  OFFER  a  dealer  ever  made  you! 


MATA  TRACTOR! 

WHAT  A  DEAL! 


In  just  one  hour  you’ll  discover  a  completely  new  kind 
of  tractor  power  .  .  .  smoother,  more  productive  than 
any  you’ve  ever  tried  before.  Your  Case  Dealer  will  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  entirely  new  concepts  of  performance 
and  convenience. 


m  Settle  down  to  real  comfort  in  the  deluxe,  easy-chair 
*  seat.  Your  dealer  will  adjust  it  to  your  weight  and  to  your 
leg  length.  Here’s  relaxing  comfort  that  smooths  out  the 
bumps,  leaves  you  fresher  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


Experience  unmatched  control  convenit  y 
the  easy-to-reach,  easy-to-see  controls.  Feel 
fortably  the  Case  steering  wheel  fits  your  h 
arms . . .  how  effortlessly  Case  power  steering 
to  your  fingertips. 


Under  the  hood  ...  a  famous  Case  farm-engineered  engine  built 
especially  for  farm  work  ...  a  heavy-duty,  high-torque  engine  with 
valve-in-head  design  for  maximum  economy,  peak  performance  and 
long  life. 


Direct  drive  or  torque  converter  at  your  fingertip.  Flick  a  lever  and 
you  have  direct  drive ...  or  torque  converter,  on-the-go,  without  clutching 
.  . .  power  to  master  every  job,  soil  or  field  condition  ...  up  to  TWICE 
the  pull-power  of  conventional  tractors! 


E  “Inch"  backward  or  forward  in  tight  quarters. 

Your  Case  Dealer  will  show  you  precise,  tiptoe  ac- 
celerator-and-brake  control  that  leaves  your  hands 
<  free  for  steering  and  hydraulic  levers  .  .  .  ideal  for 
maneuvering  at  headlands. 


Start  heavy  loads  in  road  gear  .  .  .  then  flip  into 
direct  drive  on-the-go  for  speedy  highway  travel.  Use 
the  braking  power  of  the  engine  in  direct  drive  to 
slow  down  .  .  .  the  same  as  you  would  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  tractor. 


I  Now  . . .  enjoy  true  non-stop  plowing  . . .  often  in 
a  faster  gear  range . . .  with  an  extra  bottom.  Case-o- 
matic  Drive  senses  tough  spots  instantly,  precisely 
.  .  .  automatically  increases  pull-power  up  to  100% 
.  .  .  without  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling! 


Attaching  mounted  implements  was  never  so  easy.  Just 
back  with  tiptoe  brake  control  .  .  .  snap-lock  the  draft  arms  .  . 
from  the  tractor  seat . .  .  and  GO! 


‘inch"  the  tractor 
.  pin  the  top  link 


■y  Slow  down  .  .  .  stop  ...  go 
or  at  busy  intersections  .  .  . 

shifting  or  stalling!  You  hold  the  C 
safely  on  hills  with  a  light  touch  of 
tion  is  easier . .  .  and  safer. 


p  grades 

clutching, 
tic  tractor 
e.  Opera- 


1 1  The  tractor  engine  always  works  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  Now,  for  the  first  time  by  any 
manufacturer:  An  engine  efficiency  indicator, 
right  on  the  tachometer  dial!  Now,  at  a  glance, 
you  can  determine  maximum  engine  efficiency 
and  performance.  Your  Case  Dealer  will  show 
you  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  super-effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  .  .  .  the 
only  tractor  on  the  market  with  both  torque  con¬ 
verter  and  direct  drive.  He’ll  show  you  how  at 
the  flip  of  a  lever  you  maintain  maximum  engine 
output,  maximum  field  speeds,  maximum  fuel 
economy  in  any  soil  or  crop  condition  ...  to  get 
more  work  done  faster,  easier  and  at  less  cost 
than  ever  before. 


Slow  down  in  tough  going  ...  PTO  machines  continue  to  operate  at 
proper  speed.  Independent  PTO  has  engine-power  priority  .  .  .  runs  at 
steady  speed  regardless  of  ground  speed  variations. 


|0  After  an  hour  .  .  .  you're  on  your  own  and  liking  it  better  every 
minute.  Now  you  know  why  we  say,  “You  have  to  feel  it  to  believe  it!” 
You  have  discovered  the  powerful  difference  between  Case-o-matic  Drive 
and  ordinary  tractors  ...  an  entirely  new  driving  sensation  with  all  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  your  modern  car  .  .  .  PLUS  rugged  work 
power  to  handle  your  toughest  farming  jobs. 


And  now,  with  our  compliments  .  .  .  your 
FREE  RAINCOAT  ...  our  “thank  you"  for 
having  the  1-hour  Case-o-matic  Drive  PROOF 
Demonstration.  Every  time  you  wear  this  handy 
plastic  raincoat,  we  predict  you'll  remember  the 
big  thrill  you  got  from  first  driving  a  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractor  on  your  farm. 
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CASE®  dealers  are  really 

sharpening  their  pencils 


for  the  BIGGEST  YEAR 
in  CASE  history! 


You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  low  price  your  Case  dealer  can  quote  you 
on  a  Case  tractor  with  all  its  built-in  ruggedness,  quality  and  de¬ 
pendability.  Get  his  deal  on  the  tractor  thatfits  your  needs.  Whether 
you  buy  the  low-cost  standard  transmission  model  OR  the  fully- 
equipped  Case-o-matic  Drive  model,  your  Case  dealer  will  make 
you  the  deal  of  your  lifetime.  Right  now,  he’s  offering  a  Big  Special 
Trade  Allowance  in  addition  to  his  usual  generous  trade-in  ap¬ 
praisal.  You’ll  never  get  a  better  deal  on  a  new  Case  tractor— and, 
the  money  you  save  by  trading  now  can  cover  those  “extras" 
which  you  otherwise  wouldn’t  buy.  See  or  call  your  Case  Dealer 
today! 


pick  the  model  tractor 


.  name  the  time . . . 


YOUR  CASE 


DEALER  IS  READY  TO  DEMONSTRATE  POWER  SIZES— 124  MODELS 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions.  Standard  4- 
wheel.  row-crop  with  dual  wheels  or 
adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 

L 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-speed 
tripl-range  and  shuttle  transmissions; 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  duai 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


400  3+ Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjust¬ 
able  front  axles. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles; 
complete  hydraulics. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-speed 
dual-range  transmission;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  dual¬ 
control  hydraulics  and  Eagle  Hitch. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP- 
gas;  8  working  ranges;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
front  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or  LP- 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standard  4- 
wheel;  power  steering  and  dual-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  comfort  seat. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower* 
Case  gasoline  engine  with  3-speed 
transmission.  Available  with  hydraul¬ 
ics,  PTO,  belt  pulley,  toolbar-dozer 
combination,  3-point  hookup  or 
Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


810  80  gross  horsepower*,  diesel 
engine.Terramatic  Drive  transmission. 
Independent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse.  Dual-control  hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer  combination  available. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gross 
horsepower*  engine.  Terramatic 
Drive  transmission.  Four  gear  ranges 
forward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic  power 
shift.  Dual-control  hydraulics.  Tool¬ 
bar-dozer  combination  available. 


1010  100  gross  horsepower*  diesel 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forward  and 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift.  Terra¬ 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Dual-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics.  Toolbar-dozer  combi¬ 
nation  available. 


BUY  BOW. . .  MAKE  PAYMENTS  LATER /  The  Case  Crop-Way 
Purchase  Plan  lets  you  buy  the  tractor  or  equipment  you  need  now.  Your  present 
machine  will  likely  serve  as  down  payment  .  .  .  you  can  make  later  payments  as  your 
money  comes  in. 

- - - - | 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON 
the  CASE  tractor  of  your  choice 

Check  below  for  colorful  catalogs  on  the  Case  tractor 
that  fits  your  farm.  Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99H, 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Mail 

Today 


□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 

□  3+ plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 

□  2-plow  Case  200 

□  3-plow  Case  300 

□  3-4  plow  Case  500 


□  4-5  plow  Case  700 

□  6-plow  Case  900 

□  310  crawler  (42  h.p.) 

□  610  crawler  (  62  h.p.) 

□  810  crawler  (80  h.p.) 

□  1010  crawler  (100  h.p.) 


□  I  would  like  a  PROOF  Demonstration  on  my  farm. 


Name, 


.Student  □ 


Address _ _ _ 

Form  No.  A  62559J  Printed  in  U.S.A. 


*Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum  horsepower  (based 
on  60° F.  and  29.92"  Hg.).  Manufacturer’s  rating. 


J.  I.  CASE 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


Beefing  Up  Beef  Rations 

The  new  feed  additives  boost  growth-and- 
gains  performance  of  fattening  cattle. 


By  J.  I.  Miller 

AS  IN  most  farming  operations, 
g\  there  is  a  continuing  strug- 
gle  by  beef  producers  to 
lower  production  costs  and  to  im¬ 
prove  efficiency.  The  current  inter¬ 
est  in,  and  the  widespread  use  of, 
feed  additives  illustrates  exceedingly 
well  how  eager  they  are  to  use  new 
products.  The  feed  industry  and  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  have 
moved  unusually  fast  in  making 
these  available. 

Stilbestrol  for  Steers 

/ 

Stilbestrol  (diethylstilbestrol)  is  a 
manufactured  hormone-like  mate¬ 
rial  classed  as  estrogen.  Estrogen 
occurs  naturally  in  various  plants, 
notably  alfalfa,  and  it  is  a  naturally 
produced  hormone  by  the  female. 
No  other  feed  additive  has  had  such 
rapid  and  widespread  use  in  beef 
rations.  It  was  first  cleared  by  the 
F.D.A.  for  cattle  feeding  in  1954. 
Authorities  estimate  that  currently 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  cattle 
fattened  commercially  in  the  United 
States  are  fed  stilbestrol  or  are  im¬ 
planted  with  stilbestrol  pellets. 

Stilbestrol  is  first  prepared  in  a 
premix  and  then  sold  to  licensed  feed 
manufacturers  who  usually  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  premix  into  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement.  The  final  feed  ordinarily 
contains  but  five  milligrams  of  stil¬ 
bestrol  per  pound. 

Stilbestrol  feeding  has  been  proven 
to  increase  rate  of  gain  and  feed 
efficiency  when  fed  to  fattening 
steers  in  dry  lot  that  are  receiving 
typical  amounts  of  grain.  On  the 
average,  the  improvement  has  been 
15  per  cent.  Carcass  quality  and  rate 
of  fattening  are  not  improved  by 
stilbestrol  feeding,  however. 

Flesh  with  No  Fat 

Stilbestrol  apparently  stimulates 
the  putting  on  of  flesh  but  not  fat. 
It  also  stimulates  appetite.  In  two 
trials  at  Cornell,  fattening  steer 
calves  fed  in  dry  lot  and  getting 
10  mgs.  of  stilbestrol  made  average 
daily  gains  of  2.63  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2.47  pounds  for  similar 
steers  fed  the  same  feeds  in  the 
same  amounts  but  without  stilbes¬ 
trol.  This  is  a  difference  of  about 
six  per  cent.  The  stilbestrol-fed 
steers  had  stronger  appetites  and 
would  have  eaten  more  feed  than 
the  steers  without  stilbestrol,  had 
it  been  allowed.  In  these  trials,  the 
control  steers  graded  slightly  higher 
and  were  slightly  fatter. 

At  Cornell  and  several  other  ex¬ 
perimental  stations,  there  was  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  feeding  stilbestrol  to  steer 
calves  wintered  either  largely  on 
roughage  or  on  a  typical  growing 
ration.  However,  some  of  our  year¬ 
ling  steers  on  pasture  full-fed  ground 
corn,  with  stilbestrol  added,  gained 
an  average  of  2.42  pounds  per  head 
daily,  in  comparison  with  2.16 
pounds  average  gain  for  those  fed 
ground  corn  without  stilbestrol.  The 
control  steers  not  fed  stilbestrol 
dressed  about  one  per  cent  higher 
and  graded  about  one-third  of  a 
grade  higher.  The  stilbestrol-fed 
steers  returned  about  $5.00  per  head 
more  above  costs. 

Stilbestrol  fed  to  heifers  fattened 


for  slaughter  has  generally  increased 
gains  and  improved  feed  efficiency. 
However,  the  response  has  usually 
been  less  than  for  steers;  changes 
in  the  appearance  and  behavior  of 
heifers  have  been  reported.  Stilbes¬ 
trol  feeding  is  not  to  be  fed  to  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Stilbestrol  has  been  fed 
in  creep  rations  for  nursing  calves. 
In  general,  the  response  has  been 
too  little  or  too  inconsistent  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  recommendation  for  its  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  creep  rations. 

The  chief  antibiotics  for  low-level 
feeding  are  aureomycin,  terramycin, 
penicillin  and  bacitracin.  Their  value 
as  a  feed  additive  is,  in  part,  due 
to  inhibition  of  intestinal  bacteria 
which  are  either  harmful  to  animal 


health  or  which  compete  with  the 
animal  for  essential  nutrients.  The 
first  factor  is  considered  the  more 
important.  Livestock  which  are 
stunted,  poorly  fed,  have  low-grade 
infections  or  are  otherwise  unthrifty 
are  the  ones  which  benefit  most  from 
low-level  feeding  of  antibiotics. 

Earlier,  we  thought  that  the  chief 
benefit  to  the  beef  producer  would 
likely  be  low-level  feeding — 40-70 
mgs.  per  head  daily — to  winter  calves 
while  nursing  their  dams.  In  several 
tests  at  Cornell,  aureomycin  did  aid 
in  reducing  scours  and  overcoming 
unthriftiness  among  two-  to  four- 
month-old  winter  calves.  However, 
by  weaning  time  at  six  to  eight 
months  of  age  there  was  little,  if 
any,  difference  between  calves  re¬ 
ceiving  the  antibiotic  and  those  not 
getting  it. 

Some  experiments  with  yearling, 
or  older,  steers  have  shown  a  benefit 
from  feeding  70  to  125  mgs.  of  anti¬ 
biotic  daily,  especially  on  high 
roughage  rations.  Other  research  has 
shown  better  results  from  an  anti¬ 


biotic-stilbestrol  combination  than 
from  stilbestrol  alone. 

Tranquilizers  are  now  available 
for  feeding  in  small  amounts  in  ra¬ 
tions  for  feeder  and  fattening  cattle. 
The  objectives  are  to  calm  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  thus  reduce  shrinkage,  to 
aid  in  getting  the  cattle  on  feed  and 
possibly  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  gains.  The  tranquilizers  currently 
undergoing  testing  include  reserpine, 
chlorpromazine,  hydro-oxyzine,  me¬ 
probamate,  and  several  others. 

Results  to  date  are  not  sufficiently 
favorable  to  recommend  general  use 
in  rations.  Partial  sedation  or  calm¬ 
ing  may  occur,  of  course,  and  this 
would  lessen  disturbance  at  wean¬ 
ing,  shipping  and  other  periods  of 
stress.  But,  how  much  effect  this 
would  have  when  considered  over  a 
period  of  time,  such  as  during  a 
wintering  or  fattening  period,  has 
not  been  determined.  The  use  of  a 
tranquilizer  in  a  typical  cattle  fat¬ 
tening  ration  has  not  increased  rate 
of  gain  in  several  experiments  re¬ 
ported. 
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.  .  But,  Where  Do  We  Start?” 


Whether  it’s  the  bathroom,  kitchen  or  whole  house,  remodeling  starts  with  an  up-to-date  water  pump. 
The  new  OLYMPIAN  Pump  by  Myers  puts  the  water  power  where  you  want  it . . .  quickly,  quietly, 
economically.  Myers  Pumps  are  engineered  for  heavy  pressure  requirements  of  modern  home  appliances. 
Gives  you  reserve  power  for  peak  water  usage.  See  your  _ 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Authorized  Myers  Pump  Dealer  today.  He’ll  show  you  the  Myers' 
Myers  Pump  tailored  to  your  remodeling  plans.  - 


September  5,  1959  23 


NEW  FOR  FARMERS 


Homelite 


CHAU 

SAW 


AS  LOW 
AS 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 

Only  Low-cost  Chain  Saw  with 
all  7  Big  Saw  Quality  Features 

$  Tough,  drop  forged  counter-balanced  crankshaft 
All-position  diaphragm  carburetor 
Famous  Homelite  short  stroke  engine  design 
Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
Moisture  and  dust-proof  magneto  with 
integral  cooling  fan 
barge  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 
Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 

All  these  and  many  more  features  combined  for  the  first  time  in  a  low- 
cost  chain  saw  to  give  you  value,  quality  and  economy.  Cuts  18"  trees  in 
18  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Direct  drive.  Only  18  pounds.* 


‘less  bar  and  chain 


See  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 


As  little  as  $3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


2609  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dealerships 

available 


I 

Al  Bennett  (right),  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Malone, 
N.Y.,  Farm  Credit  Associations,  talks  things  over  with 
Bill  McCabe,  a  prominent  Malone  farmer. 


Get  Farm  Credit 

from  a  Farm  Credit 

* 

Specialist 

Your  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  man 
has  a  farming  background.  He  knows 
a  farmer’s  problems,  and  how  to  solve 
them,  too,  when  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 
is  the  right  answer.  For  the  best  in 
Farm  Credit,  look  to  this  specialist. 
He’ll  give  you  the  best  service  with 
long  or  short-term  loans. 

For  complete  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-124,  310  Slate  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Port  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


“No  Trespass' 

PLASTIC  SIGNS 

NEW!  INEXPENSIVE!  DURABLE! 


Printed  on  Yellow  or  White  Flexible 
Plastic  12"  x  12"  With  Choice  of 
Messages 


POSTED 

HUNTING,  FISHING 

TRESPASSING 

STRICTLY  FORBIDDEN 

violator  WILL  tt  —OMCUTFP 

Yew  lY/tAte.-roWN,  -STW- 


Style  #1 


PRIVATE 

LANDS 

TRESPASSING 

HUNTING  OR  FISHING 

STRICTLY  FORBIDDEN 

vKHXOei  WILL  K  MtOMCUtSO 


VOW  NOME,  TOWN,  STATE 
IMPVINTCP  M61?e 


Style  #2 


Quantity 

25  . 

. ...  $4.00  .. 

Pe  rsonalized* 

.  $6.00 

50  . 

, ...  6.50  .. 

8.50 

100 

. ...  11.00  .. 

15.00 

200 

21.00  .. 

.  27.00 

500  . 

....  50.00  .. 

.  60.00 

1000 

....  95.00  .. 

.  115.00 

*lmprintmy  name  and  address  as  follows: 
Name  - — — 


Town  _ - - - 

State  _  Please  Print 

_Yellow  _While  _Style  #1  -Style  #2 
Ship  Postage-paid  to: 


Name  - — - 

Address  _ — 

T own _ State  - 

Please  send  check  or  M.  0.  to: 

PAUL  GARDINER 

Brookwood  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 

Money -Back  Guarantee! 
Samples  on  Request 


mm&m 


1.  SILENT  GLOW  has  a  new  line 
of  Indirect  Fired  portable  heaters, 
available  in  sizes  from  100,000  BTU 
to  420,000  BTU,  with  800  cfm  to  4,500 
cfm  air  delivery.  Delivers  gentle,  pre¬ 
cisely  measured  and  moderated  heated 
fresh  air — ideal  for  drying  sensitive 
crops,  such  as  malting  barley,  forage, 
grain,  corn,  seed  corn.  Useful  in  heat¬ 
ing  outbuildings,  hog  farrowing  pens 
and  poultry  houses,  thawing  water  and 
irrigation  pipes.  THE  LITTLE  RED 
HEN  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  850  WIND¬ 
SOR  ST.,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


2.  MASSEY-FERGUSON’S  No.  74 
moldboard  plow  is  the  first  5-bottom 
plow  which  eliminates  weight-carry¬ 
ing  wheel.  Designed  for  fast  hitch 
and  un-hitch,  it  has  rigidly  braced, 
bolted  truss  frame,  featuring  quick 
conversion  from  4  to  5  bottoms,  or 
from  3  to  4.  Under-beam  clearance 
23  in.,  fore  and  aft  clearance  21  in. 
on  10-,  12-,  and  14-in.  plows,  24  in. 
on  16-in.  MASSEY-FERGUSON,  INC., 
RACINE,  WIS. 


3.  COOPER  FOOT-ROD  LIQUID  is 
reported  to  do  a  good  job  curing  Foot 
Rot.  Manufacturer  claims  that  one  ap¬ 
plication  is  ordinarily  enough  to  cure 
completely  the  infection  and  prevent 
its  spreading  to  other  animals.  WM. 
COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  INC.,  1909  NO. 
CLIFTON  AYE.,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


4.  RILCO’S  new  Straight  Wall  Build¬ 
ing  is  constructed  with  glued  laminated 
wood  frames  that  are  a  single  unit 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge.  Can  be 
used  for  any  purpose — barn,  cattle  shed 
or  machine  shed;  it  may  be  covered 
with  metal  or  wood  siding  and  shingles. 
Only  four  frames  are  required  for  a 
60-ft.  long  building.  RILCO  LAMIN¬ 
ATED  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  FIRST 
NAT’L  BK.  BLDG.,  ST.  PAUL,  1 
MINN. 


5.  The  SCHULTZ  SHREDM  ASTER, 
with  offset  swinging  drawbar,  cuts 
chops  and  loads  as  much  as  200 
tons  of  silage  a  day.  It  is  also  ideal 
for  cutting  and  loading  straw,  stubble 
and  stalks  for  bedding.  Removal  of 
the  hood  permits  the  Shredmaster’s 
use  in  shredding  stalks,  light  brush, 
pastures,  straw  and  stubble.  L.  H. 
SCHULTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


6.  BARCLITE  CORP.  has  perfected 
a  fiberglass  for  use  as  roofing,  sky¬ 
lights  or  siding  in  barns,  farmhouses, 
greenhouses  and  grain  and  stock  sheds. 
It  will  not  shatter  or  chip.  It  also  re¬ 
sists  damage  from  rodents  and  vermin 
and  is  immune  to  mildew,  rot  and 
humidity.  BARCLITE  CORP.  OF 
AMERICA,  385  GERARD  AVE.,  N.  Y. 
51,  N.  Y. 


7.  A  new  vinyl  masonry  paint  that 
does  not  require  pre-wetting  of  porous 
masonry  surfaces  has  been  announced 
by  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL.  The  paint 
is  made  for  exterior  or  interior  ma¬ 
sonry  surfaces,  also  as  a  stipple  paint. 
Mixed  with  water,  the  paint  can  be 
directly  applied  with  brush,  roller, 
or  paint  sprayer;  available  in  white 
and  in  a  number  of  modern  colors. 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  NAT¬ 
URAL  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION... 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept.  p 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  ^ 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  I,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . 
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Dairy  Judging  Winners 


4-H  members  and  leaders  from  12 
counties  participated  in  the  recent 
annual  Northeast  4-H  dairy  judging 
contest  in  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Winners  and  donors,  left  to  right 
in  the  picture  below  are:  front  row, 
Marietta  Harkness,  Bradford,  high  in 
Guernseys;  Joseph  Wilson,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  second  highest  score;  William 
Shaefer  Jr.,  NEPA  manager;  Larry 
Kreger,  Tioga,  high  in  Holsteins  and 
highest  individual  score;  and  Sylvia 
Brown,  Bradford,  tied  for  first  in 


The  special  milk  for  children  pro¬ 
gram  proceeded  very  satisfactorily 
in  Pennsylvania  this  Summer  in 
many  of  the  hundred  children’s 
camps.  Citing  a  few  examples  that 
have  come  to  my  attention,  I  re¬ 
cently  visited  Camp  Daddy  Allen. 

This  camp,  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  accommodates  99  handi¬ 
capped  children  from  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  These  99  children  are  given 
approximately  150  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  financed  jointly  by  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Crippled  Children  and  the 
federal  government,  the  federal  pay¬ 
ment  being  two  cents  per  half-pint 
unit. 

At  the  William  Penn  Camp  near 


Jerseys. 

Back  row,  Eugene  Harris,  Milan, 
president  of  the  Bradford  County 
Jersey  Breeders  Assn.;  Daryl  Butler, 
Tioga,  high  in  Holsteins;  Joseph 
Taylor,  Penn.  State  dairy  specialist 
and  contest  judge;  Donald  Furman, 
Bradford,  high  in  Guernseys;  Ralph 
Alexander,  Tioga,  tied  for  first  in 
Jerseys;  and  Edwin  Baldwin,  Can¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Bradford 
County  Holstein  Breeders  Assn. 

T.  Jurchak 


Stroudsburg,  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  finances  a  recreational  program 
for  350  underprivileged  children. 
Here,  480  quarts  of  Golden  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  were  unloaded  from  a  local 
dairy  truck  during  my  visit.  The 
camp  receives  approximately  $1,000 
a  month  from  the  federal  milk  for 
children  program,  which  means  that 
this  wholesale  account  aggregates 
$3,000  per  month  to  the  supplier. 

This  special  milk  program  through¬ 
out  Pennsylvania  is  merely  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  highly  successful 
school  milk  program. 

The  accompanying  graph  illus¬ 
trates  how  the  special  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  have  risen 
together.  John  A.  Smith 


Soil  Survey  in 

Montgomery  County 

A  three-year  soil  survey  costing 
$87,000  has  gotten  under  way  in 
Montgomery  County.  The  announced 
purpose  is  to  determine  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  county’s  sail  for  septic 
tanks  and  cesspools,  for  sanitary 
landfill  disposals,  for  foundation 
suitable  for  highways,  airports,  and 
all  types  of  buldings,  and  for  market 
value  appraisal  of  land. 

The  Montgomery  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  contracted  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  the  State  Soil  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  service.  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty’s  share  of  the  cost  is  to  be  $30,000. 

The  county’s  planning  commission 
views  the  soil  survey  as  a  “keystone 
study”  necessary  to  determine  a 
sound  country  land-use  pattern  since 
it  will  identify  land  where  drainage 
is  poor,  good  farming  land  that 
should  be  preserved,  and  various 
types  of  marginal  land. 

The  county  commissioners  are  J. 
Walter  Hammonds,  Warren  H.  Cor¬ 
nell,  Jr.,  and  Forrest  J.  Henry.  The 
work  is  being  directed  by  F.  Glade 
Loughry  state  soil  scientist. 

P.  H.  Culp 

Berks  County 

Plowing  Contest 

Albert  H.  Mast,  Oley  Township 
farmer,  is  a  three -time  winner.  He 
won  the  Berks  County  plowing 
championship  for  1959,  after  having 
won  it  in  1957  and  placing  second  in 
1958. 

Mast  topped  a  field  of  18  contest¬ 
ants.  In  second  place  was  George  R. 


Albert  H.  Mast,  Oley,  Pa.,  farmer 
shows  his  three-year-old  son,  Ronald, 
the  $100  check  he  won  for  first  place 
in  the  Berks  County  plowing  cham¬ 
pionship  contest. 

DeLong,  Kutztown,  while  third  place 
was  won  by  Woodrow  Rothenberger, 
Oley.  Other  contestants  were:  Nevin 
Angstadt  and  Forrest  H.  Gauby  of 
Fleetwood;  Leon  G.  Kirkhoff,  John 
R.  Lash  and  Eugene  Schlegel  of 
Bernville;  Carl  Johnson,  Wilmer 
Richard  and  Robert  L.  Wagner  of 
Boyertown;  Edward  J.  Leiby  and 
Earl  C.  Sunday  of  Mertztown;  Daniel 
H.  Schlegel  and  George  H.  Shitaker 
of  Oley;  Ernest  C.  Hoffman  of  Ham¬ 
burg;  Charles  D.  Wessner  of  Kutz¬ 
town;  and  Warren  Lamm  of  Sinking 
Spring. 

Judges  were  Robert  Hartford,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Machinery  Dealers’  Assn.;  Glenn 
Ellenberger,  Lehigh  County  agent; 
George  Harter,  assistant  Schuylkill 
County  Agent;  R.  G.  Walls,  former 
Montgomery  County  agent;  Victor 
Ensminger,  E.  Greenville  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  representative,  and  Henry 
Mattox,  work  unit  conservationist  in 
Lehigh  County.  Stanley  Klopp  of 
Bernville,  president  of  the  Berks  Co. 
Farm  Machinery  Dealers’  Assn., 
headed  the  committee  in  charge. 

P.  H.  Culp 


The  special  milk  and  school  lunch  programs  in  Pennsylvania  utilized  163 
million  half-pints  of  milk  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 


WINNERS  IN  NORTHEAST  4-H  DAIRY  JUDGING  CONTEST 


Children's  Milk  Programs 


The  Sparrow  Hawk 

The  sparrow  hawk  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  and  smallest  of  the 
North  American  hawks.  This  little 
falcon  is  as  much  a  part  of  city  life 
as  some  of  the  well-known  song 
birds,  for  it  will  take  over  bird- 
houses  in  the  backyards  and  rear 
its  young  in  them.  Because  of  its 
small  size  it  has  escaped  much  of 
the  persecution  that  has  been  dealt 
its  larger  relatives. 

Almost  all  of  our  wildlife  today 
has  to  adapt  itself  to  the  rapid 
changes  brought  about  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization.  Even  city  life 
agrees  with  the  sparrow  hawk,  but 
the  bird  is  at  its  best  when  perched 
on  top  of  a  telegraph  pole  near  green 
pastures  where  it  can  watch  the 
land  below  for  a  traveling  mouse 
or  insect.  Many  a  time  before  the 
tractor  replaced  the  horse  on  tht^ 
farm  I  have  watched  sparrow  hawks 
follow  the  plow  and  capture  grass¬ 
hoppers  that  were  stirred  up  by  the 
horses. 

Like  the  larger  hawks,  the  spar¬ 
row  hawk  has  a  bill  that  is  pointed 
on  the  ends,  with  a  projecting  tooth 
on  the  margin  to  assist  in  tearing 
its  food,  such  as  young  snakes. 

While  walking  through  a  field 
where  timothy  had  been  cut  and 
hauled  away,  I  saw  a  sparrow  hawk 
hovering  over  a  spot.  Its  wings  were 
beating  fast,  then,  like  a  dart,  it 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  in  a 
few  seconds,  as  if  released  from 
a  spring  shot  upward;  it  held  a 
wriggling  garter  snake  in  its  sharp 
talons. 

The  sparrow  hawk  has  a  sharp, 
ringing  call  that  sounds  like  “Killy, 
Killy.”  Oldtimers  called  it  “Killy 
Hawk.”  Owen  Penfield  Fox 


The  Association  of  Breeders  of 
Certified  Improved  Charolais  beef 
cattle  has  established  headquarters 
at  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Denver,  Colo. 


September  5,  1959 
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Thomas  L.  Lawrence 

Thomas  L.  Lawrence,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  fore¬ 
most  representative  of  New  Jersey 
dairy  farmers,  died  on  July  31  at  62 
years  of  age. 

One  of  the  founders  in  1933  of  the 
United  Milk  Producers,  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  largest  organization  of  dairy 
farmers,  he  was  its  first  president 
and  assumed  the  position  of  general 
manager  in  1943. 

Mr.  Lawrence  took  over  the  340- 
acre  Lawrence  farm  in  Hamburg 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1923, 
and  operated  a  large  dairy  until  two 
years  ago,  when  he  sold  the  herd. 

“The  sudden  death  of  Tom  Law¬ 
rence  is  a  great  loss  to  the  dairy 
segment  of  our  New  Jersey  agri¬ 
culture,”  said  State  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Phillip  Alampi.  “He  was 
known  not  only  in  the  Garden  State, 
but  also  beyond  its  borders  for  his 
determined  efforts  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  the  2,000  dairy  farmers  of 
his  own  organization  and  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  The  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  distress  at  his  passing.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  N.  J.  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.  Assn.,  and  a  member  of  the 
N.  J.  Agriculture  Society,  the  Sussex 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
delegate  to  the  Metropolitan  Co-op. 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency 
with  which  UMP  recently  affiliated. 


Wegner  Heads 
Agriculture  Board 

Herbert  O.  Wegner,  Newfield,  Sa¬ 
lem  County,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  Jersey’s  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  He  is  a  poultryman. 
Insley  Roy,  an  Andover,  Sussex  Co., 
dairyman,  is  new  vice-president. 
New  board  members  are  Irving  K. 
Christensen,  Wood-Ridge,  Bergen 
Co.  florist,  and  C.  H.  Steelman  Sr., 
Princeton  fruit  grower. 

Other  members  of  the  agricultural 
governing  board  are  Leslie  M.  Black, 
Stockton  turkey  grower;  Alfred  H. 
Lowe,  Cranbury  truck  gardener;  Al¬ 
vin  W.  String,  Harrisonville  dairy¬ 
man  and  vegetable  grower;  and 
Charles  A.  Collins,  Moorestown  veg¬ 
etable  and  fruit  producer. 


Crops  in  South  Jersey 

The  unusual  weather  of  June  and 
July  combined  to  bring  the  important 
sweet  corn  crop  on  the  market  10 
days  earlier  than  usual  and  caused 
the  late  varieties  to  mature  at  the 
same  time  the  early  varieties  ma¬ 
tured,  thus  causing  serious  over¬ 
production.  There  was  also  the  fact 
that  the  southern  states  were  still 
harvesting  when  this  area  came  into 
production,  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  both  came  on  to  the 
market  with  good  quality  corn  be¬ 
fore  the  Jersey  crop  was  finished. 

The  potato  crop  started  on  a  favor¬ 
able  market  in  early  July,  but  the 
rainy  weather  caused  the  quality  of 
the  potatoes  to  deteriorate  consider¬ 
ably  and  thus  brought  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  market  price. 

Starr  apples  of  high  quality  were 
not  harvested  because  of  lack  of 
demand.  Peaches,  cabbage,  snap¬ 
beans  and  bush  limas  were  marketed 
at  favorable  prices  during  July.  This 
was  the  only  bright  spot  during  the 
month  for  Burlington  County  fruit 
and  vegetable  farmers. 

D.  L.  Kensler 


Farmers  Pay  Heavy  Town  Taxes 


Vinton  N.  Thompson,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  N.J.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Bureau  of 
Markets,  told  farmers  at  the  recent 
businessmen  farmers’  picnic  at  the 
Hope  Hill  Farm  of  Arthur  G.  Nel¬ 
son  in  Hamden  that  New  Jersey’s 
property  taxes  are  an  outmoded 
holdover  from  colonial  days.  But  he 
pointed  out  that  the  S-81.  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  legislature 
had  possibilities  for  relief.  Land 
would  be  assessed  according  to  its 
productivity;  livestock,  instead  of 
being  taxed  as  personal  property, 
would  be  classed  as  inventory. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  revision, 
Thompson  stated  that  farmers  pay 
an  average  tax  of  $16.30  per  acre. 
They  are  certainly  paying  their 
way,  he  said.  In  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship,  he  reported,  farmers  pay  67 
per  cent  of  the  town’s  taxes.  In 


Kingwood,  the  figure  is  61  per  cent, 
in  Alexandria  and  Bethlehem  57 
per  cent.  Even  Readington  and  Rar¬ 
itan  collect  31  and  28%  per  cent  of 
their  tax  support  from  agriculture, 
Thompson  declared. 

He  had  two  suggestions:  (1)  get 
the  legislature  to  equalize  the  tax 
situation,  and  (2)  watch  expendi¬ 
tures.  To  equalize  the  tax  load,  he 
felt  a  combination  of  a  sales  and  in¬ 
come  tax  the  best,  say  a  three  per 
cent  sales  tax  and  a  moderate  in¬ 
come  tax  as  in  some  30  other  states. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  tax 
structure  is  long  overdue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thompson.  If  it  is  not,  a  gross 
receipts  tax — a  tax  that  could  really 
hurt — might  come  into  the  picture. 

The  picnic  also  featured  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  well-run  Nelson  dairy 
farm,  plus  a  demonstration  of  green 
feeding.  W.  G.  McIntyre 


At  Burlington  County  Fair 


New  Jersey  s  Burlington  County 
Farm  Fair  was  very  successful  again 
this  year.  Under  the  able  leadership 
and  direction  of  Hei’man  Durr,  Jr., 
this  fair  completed  its  fourteenth 
season  as  undoubtedly  the  best  ever. 
More  than  25,000  people  attended. 

Here  is  a  fine  example  of  co¬ 
operative  enterprise — everyone  do¬ 
nates  their  time,  effort  and  energy; 
no  one  receives  pay;  there  is  no 
parking  charge,  no  admission  charge. 
The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
rental  of  exhibitor  space,  sandwiches 
and  refreshments.  d.  l.  k. 


Largest  Guernsey  Show 

The  Burlington  County  Guernsey 
Breeders  Association  went  all  out  to 
make  their  open  Guernsey  show  the 
biggest  and  best  ever.  According  to 
George  Aaronson  of  Columbus,  show 
chairman,  their  efforts  were  re¬ 
warded  with  over  100  entries. 

Taking  high  honors  of  senior 
champion  female  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  of  the  show  was  Sam 
Stewart’s  four-year-old  Woodacres 
Fore  S.  Doris  from  Columbus.  Junior 
champion  female  went  to  Locust 
Hills  D.  Madge  Etta,  a  senior  year¬ 
ling  owned  by  George  Aaronson  & 
Sons.  First  as  junior  champion  in  the 
bull  class  was  Haddon’s  J.  Timothy, 
owned  by  Paul  E.  Adams  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Prickett.  Harold  Verity,  manager 
of  Mulhocaway  Farms  in  Clinton, 
N.  J.,  was  official  judge. 


Holstein  Show  Winners 

Forty  animals  competed  at  the 
Burlington  County  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  first  open  show.  Senior 
champion  female  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  went  to  Emmet  Gold 
Nugget,  owned  by  Charles  Van 
Mater,  Columbus.  Junior  champion 
went  to  Matador  Black  Eye  Susan, 
a  senior  yearling  owned  by  D.  D. 
Van  Mater,  Columbus. 

Fred  Lorenzo,  Warren  County 
agricultural  agent,  was  official  judge. 


R.  L.  Washer 


GUERNSEY  WINNER 
Sam  Stewart,  Columbus,  poses  with 
his  senior  and  grand  champion  female, 
Woodacres  Fore  S.  Doris. 


R.  L.  Washer 


TOP  HOLSTEIN 

At  the  halter  is  Charles  Van  Mater, 
Columbus,  owner  of  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  Holstein,  Emmet 
Gold  Nugget. 


Milking  Contest 

Competition  was  extremely  keen 
among  the  20  contestants  in  this 
year’s  “Better  Milking”  contest. 
Roger  Kumpel,  Vincentown,  and 
Charles  Joyce,  Medford  teamed  up 
to  take  high  honors  in  the  team 
competition  this  year  with  a  total 
of  363  points  out  of  a  possible  400. 
The  team  was  awarded  a  large  trophy 
and  $15  in  cash.  Tying  for  second 
place  were  the  Chesterfield  and  Pem¬ 
berton  4-H  Clubs.  Third  honors 
went  to  Pemberton  FFA. 

In  the  individual  competition, 
Jerry  Hall,  Vincentown,  and  Roger 
Kumpel  tied  for  first.  R.  L.  w. 


To  Identify  Calves 

Shown  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  is  Asa  Cadwallader,  son  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Cadwallader 
of  Salem,  who  are  using  a  new 
plastic  identification  neck  chain  with 
a  plastic  tag  attached.  The  plastic 
tag  is  blank  on  both  sides  and,  with 
a  writing  pen,  the  name  or  number 


New  plastic  chains  and  tags  identify 
well  and  economically  all  members  of 
the  Cadwallader  dairy  herd  in  Salem 
Co.,  N.J. 

of  the  sire  and  dam  can  be  placed 
on  either  side  and  the  calf  identified. 

The  plastic  neck  straps  are  ad¬ 
justable  by  manipulating  a  thimble 
which  the  neck  loop  slides  through 
and  positive  identification  of  the 
calves  is  available  at  a  glance.  The 
straps  are  made  by  a  commercial 
dairy  supply  company  and  are  very 
economical  considering  the  service¬ 
able  life  of  the  identification  neck¬ 
lace.  R.  E.  Gardner 


Better  Roadside  Markets 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  here 
in  New  Jersey  a  growing  number  of 
farm -market  operators  have  been 
building  an  organization  to  increase 
the  confidence  of  consumers  in  road¬ 
side  buying.  The  idea  is  to  eliminate 
any  vestiges  of  the  old  fear  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  they  will  lose 
out  on  quality  and  measure  when 
buying  produce  at  farmers’  stands 
along  the  road. 

From  a  nucleus  of  nine  farm- 
market  men,  Jersey  Certified  Farm 
Markets  Inc.  has  increased  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  35  this  year.  True,  this 
may  be  only  a  modest  start  for  a 
farm  enterprise  doing  an  $11  million 
business  each  year  among  some  2,000 
operators,  big  and  small,  in  the 
State.  But  it  is  a  beginning,  and  at¬ 
tracting  attention. 

Satisfying  the  customer  with  qual¬ 
ity  roadside  produce  in  a  market  in¬ 
spected  by  the  N.  J.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  living  up  to  a  mar¬ 
keting  code  should  catch  on  in  a 
way  to  cause  real  gains  for  farmers 
at  farm  sales.  The  project  can  bring 
real  betterment  to  agriculture. 

Clifford  B.  Ross 
Information  Director 
N.  J.  Farm  Bureau 
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When  and  How  to  Repaint 

I  am  planning  to  paint  my  house; 
it  has  not  been  painted  in  at  least  15 
to  20  years.  The  surface  is  badly 
checked  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
What  preparation  would  you  advise 
before  painting?  I  am  undecided 
whether  to  use  a  so-called  one-coat 
paint  or  a  two-coat  paint.  Could  you 
advise  as  to  merits  of  both?  How 
often  should  the  house  be  painted  in 
the  future?  The  house  has  clapboard 
siding.  h.  w.  D. 

You  should  use  two  coats  of  a 
good  ready  mixed  paint  designed  for 
durability.  Consult  your  paint  deal¬ 
er  for  proper  mixtures.  Follow  care¬ 
fully  directions  on  label. 

Generally,  repainting  should  take 
place  about  every  three  or  four 
years.  Always  use  the  same  kind  of 
paint  for  successive  coats.  Radical 
changes  of  formula  or  of  color  pig¬ 
ments  from  one  painting  to  the  next 
will  bring  about  troubles. 

When  you  decide  to  repaint,  rub 
a  small  area  of  the  surface  to  see  if 
you  can  restore  some  degree  of  the 
original  gloss,  after  rubbing  off  the 
surface  chalk.  If  some  gloss  reap¬ 
pears,  a  single  coat  of  paint  will  do. 
If  the  chalking  goes  deep,  too  deep 
to  bring  back  any  gloss,  then  paint 
on  two  coats.  Use  the  same  brand  for 
each  coat. 


Plastic  Pipe  for 
Underground  Use 

I  have  a  natural  spring  about  250 
feet  from  my  house  which  I  would 
like  to  use  as  a  water  supply.  I  plan 
to  put  in  a  pump  and  tank  at  this 
spring.  I  want  to  use  plastic  pipe 
outside  and  place  it  three  feet  under¬ 
ground,  but  have  been  told  it  would 
not  last.  Could  you  advise  if  this 
is  so,  or  tell  me  what  make  of  pipe 
to  use?  w.  m. 

Plastic  pipe  is  being  used  more  and 
more  extensively.  Saran,  a  plastic 
material  which  probably  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  used,  is  flexible, 
withstands  water  temperatures  up  to 
170  degrees,  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  is  not  subject  to  corrosion.  It  is 
not  affected  by  age,  weather  or  sun¬ 
light,  and  is  resistant  to  shock.  You 
ought  to  get  satisfactory  service  for 
a  long  time,  but  only  if  a  quality 
material  is  used. 


Covering  for  Warm  Air  Ducts 

I  have  a  cold  cellar  with  round, 
galvanized,  warm-air  ducts.  I  have 
heard  that  wrapping  with  asbestos 
paper  will  rust  pipes.  Plow  should 
paper  be  put  on — dry  or  wet? 

p.  J.  w. 

The  covering  commonly  used  is 
asbestos  paper  applied  with  paste. 
If  the  paper  absorbs  moisture,  there 
could  be  corrosion  of  the  metal. 
This,  however,  is  less  apt  to  happen 
with  galvanized  iron  than  with  the 
tin-plated  metal  that  has  only  a 
microscopic  coating  of  rust-resistant 
tin.  There  are  insulating  materials 
available  that  are  painted  on,  com¬ 
posed  of  granulated  cork  and  an 
asphalt  vehicle. 

A  more  effective  method  might  be 
to  encase  the  ductwork  with  fiber 
insulating  board. 


Support  for  Aluminum  Roof 

I  have  a  machine  shed  with  a 
worn-out  corrugated  iron  roof.  I 
have  purchased  some  good  used 
aluminum  roofing  2x6  with  2  in. 
corrugation.  The  present  roof  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  2x6  rafters  on  22-in.  cen¬ 
ters  topped  by  1x2  strips;  other  1x2 
strips  on  16-in.  centers  run  across 
the  rafters.  The  strips  on  the  rafters 
are  cut  to  fit  between  the  cross 
pieces,  so  that  the  roofing  rests,  in 
effect,  on  a  smooth  rectangle  of  1x2, 
16-in.  by  22-in. 

Several  questions:  1.  Is  this  suf¬ 
ficient  support  for  the  aluminum 
roofing?  2.  What  shall  I  use  to  fasten 
the  sheets — screw  nails,  washers,  or 
what?  3.  How  can  I  plug  the  old 
nail  holes  (not  many  of  them  that 
can’t  be  reused)  ?  s.  w.  a. 

The  kind  of  support  needed  for 
aluminum  roofing  is  contingent  to 
some  extent  on  the  pitch.  The  flatter 
the  pitch  the  stronger  must  be  the 
supports,  particularly  in  climates 
where  heavy  snowfall  occurs. 

The  strips  should  be  spaced  not 
more  than  12  inches  apart.  Use  an 
aluminum  roofing  nail  at  least  l3/4-in. 
long,  equipped  with  Neoprene  wash¬ 
ers,  and  spaced  every  other  corru¬ 
gation.  Nail  across  the  center  of  each 
strip,  every  other  corrugation.  You 
will  need  about  100  nails  per  square 
of  roofing.  As  for  the  nail  holes  left 
from  the  original  roofing,  there  is 
no  point  in  trying  to  plug  them. 
Drive  the  nails  at  least  two  inches 
from  the  holes. 

If  you  have  continuous  dampness 
or  vapor  in  the  building,  apply  a 
layer  of  30-lb.  asphalt  felt  to  the 
roofers.  If  you  think  the  felt  is  nec¬ 
essary,  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay 
the  felt  over  the  stripping.  You 
should  nail  down  solid  roofers. 


Moisture  Cannot  Escape 

I  built  a  garage,  on  which  I  put 
plywood,  covered  with  30-lb.  tar 
paper  and  cedar  shingles.  We  do  have 
cold  weather  in  these  parts  and  the 
frost  appears  on  the  inside  of  the 
garage  and  also  the  overhead  doors. 

o.  p. 

The  trouble  probably  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  garage  is  built  too 
tightly  to  permit  the  moisture  inside 
to  escape.  When  it  contacts  the  cold 
surfaces  of  the  walls,  and  the  garage 
doors,  it  turns  to  free  water.  Frost 
naturally  develops  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops  sufficiently. 

Install  louver  vents  in  the  gables. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


When  tractor’s  on  the  highway 
Certain  rules  apply  — 

Like  pulling  to  the  shoulder 
To  let  the  traffic  by. 

— Beth  Wilcoxson 


AND  THEN  PLANT  IT  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  YOUR  BARN? 


WHY  GRUB  A  TREE  OUT  OF 
OF  YOUR  CORN  FIELD... 


THE  MIDDLE 


a 


CLEAR  SPAN 

STEEL  FRAMED 
BUILDINGS 


ALL  THIS  SPACE  ! 


The  versatility  of  the  Pruden  "Clear  Span”  steel  frame  method  is 
amazing.  Builders  of  machine  sheds,  cattle  sheds,  hog  houses,  poultry 
houses,  fair  buildings,  churches,  garages,  and  many,  many  others  report 
faster  construction — at  costs  far  below  their  original  estimates. 

Pruden  Steel  Frames  come  in  standard  widths  of  30,  40,  50  and  60 
feet.  Other  sizes  are  available  on  special  order.  The  "Clear  Span” 
principle  affords  complete  freedom  of  floor  arrangement.  Cross  ties  as 
well  as  posts  are  eliminated  to  provide  clean,  unobstructed  interiors 
from  wall  to  wall  and  from  floor  to  roof. 


PRUDEN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

102  WATER  STREET,  EVANSVILLE,  WISCONSIN 


ARTHRITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being- 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


Your  best  buy— 

HARDER  SILOS 

and 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

HARDER,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 

Direct  factory-to-y ou 
price,  lowest  in  the  field. 
High  quality  machine.  All 
steel  construction.  Mod¬ 
els  from  21/2  to  3i/2  H.P. 
Engines  used:  Briggs  & 
Stratton,  Clinton  and 
AC  Fower'Gcnerator  Kohler.  Extra  big  Good- 
year  tires.  Reverse  and 
full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take¬ 
off.  Nationwide  acclaim. 
Act  now.  10  day  free 
trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Mows  town  •  Haul* 
~  Scythe*  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Spray* 
Mulches 


Plows  Snow 
Cut*  Wood 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


MARK 

MECm 

Manufactured  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS 


•  Purifies  water 

•  Stops  red  stain 

•  Controls  corrosion 

Automatic  chlorinator  makes  all 
water  safe  to  drink  .  .  .  for  pennies 
a  week!  Easy  to  install.  Provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  bacteria,  red  water, 
lime  and  corrosion  up  to  75,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  supplier 

CLAYTON  MARK  &  CO. 

1900  Dempster  Ave.  •  Evanston,  Illinois 


September  5,  1959 
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FOR  BIGGER  HARVESTS... PLANT 


Farmers  who  plant  Hoffman  Seeds  get  re¬ 
sults— bigger,  better,  cleaner  crops.  This 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  for  over  60 
years.  If  you  want  the  most  out  of  every 
acre,  insist  on  Hoffman  Seeds  — there  are 
none  finer.  For  complete  information  and 
prices,  write  today.  Address  Dept.  39. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 
LANDIS VILLE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


BARLEY 

WHEAT 

OATS 

RYE 


Colorado  Blue  Soruce  4  yr. 
4  to  8  in.  tall,  transplanted: 
15  only  $2  postpaid!  Another 


Bargain:  20  Evergreens,  all  transplanted 
4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Douglas  Fir, 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3,  postpaid. 
(West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c)  FREE 
illustrated  folder  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  KN-919  Fryeburs.  Maine 


•  * 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  20-1 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 
APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  104.  Shrubs, 
evergreens^  shade  trees,  roses  25<S  up.  Quality  stock 
can't  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FRE£  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO..  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


No  Investment, 
needed.  Just  show  magic 
Cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Ad¬ 
vance  commissions  fo  $4.00  a 
pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus,  Paid 
Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Of¬ 
fer.  Outstanding  values  for 
men,  women,  children.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  Supplied  without  cost. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  new  84 
page  catalog  and  full  details. 

Tanners  shoe  co. 

294  BROCKTON,  MASS 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Kit  Willi 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  Mailing  9,  7, 
2,  1  root  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
ornamentals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality  nursery  stock  at  low  prices. 
Get  our  free  60-page  catalog  and 
planting  guide  then  order  for  plant¬ 
ing  this  fall! 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  R-919,  Princess  Anne,  IVld. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 
10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  426,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  IAST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 

send  for  FREE  literature 


Books  on  Soils  &  Crops 


Books  on  Fruit 


Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear . $6.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.50 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston .  6.00 

Developing  Fa-m  Woodland, 

John  Preston .  5.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al .  5.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Nut  Growers’  Handbook, 

Carroll  D.  Bush .  5.00 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  4.60 

Grassland  Farming, 

Serviss  &  Ahlgren .  2.96 


Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick .  7.50 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  7.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  6.90 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  4.00 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Plants, 
Norman  F.  Childers,  James  M. 

Beattie  et  al .  3.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


At  New  York's  potato  field  day— 

Farm  Machinery  Fashion  Show 


Although  rain  resulted  in  attend¬ 
ance  somewhat  below  average,  ap¬ 
proximately  7,500  persons  were  at 
Empire  State  Potato  Club’s  26th  an¬ 
nual  field  day  in  Oneida  County, 
N.Y.,  early  last  month.  The  event 
was  held  at  Allen  Acres,  Waterville, 
in  the  scenic  Mohawk  Valley,  where 
farming  is  highly  commercialized. 
Potatoes,  snap  beans,  broccoli,  wheat, 
oats  and  legumes  constitute  much  of 
the  landscape;  it  is  broken  only  by 
highways,  dairy  barns,  potato  stor¬ 
ages  and  an  occasional  village. 

This  summer  potato  event  is  a 
fashion  show  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  It  is  the  largest  event  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  Some  37  ex¬ 
hibitors  displayed  or  demonstrated 
almost  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
farm  machinery.  The  remaining  27 
exhibitors  represented  bag,  fertilizer, 
chemical,  lightning-rod,  and  dairy- 
farm  interests.  On  display  were  four 
potato  harvesters  from  three  com¬ 
panies.  A  new  self-propelled  corn 
sprayer  was  exhibited,  too.  Diesel 
tractors,  and  three-  and  four-bottom 
plows  were  displayed  in  force. 

The  field  day  hosts,  Willard  and 
Stuart  Allen,  operate  400  acres  of 
tillable  land.  This  year  their  field 
crops  include  canning  peas,  15  acres 
of  asparagus,  125  acres  of  potatoes 
and  150  acres  of  snap  beans.  Their 


potato  storages,  handling  some  40,000 
bushels,  and  new  packing  house  were 
freshly  painted;  the  grounds  were 
immaculate.  Willard  Allen  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Potato 
Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  and 
Stuart  Allen  president  of  the  Tri- 
County  Growers  Cooperative,  Inc. 
These  two  farmer-owned,  controlled 
and  financed  cooperatives  sell  most 
of  the  potatoes  and  snap  beans  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  area. 

The  highlight  of  the  ladies’  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  dress  review  by  48  4-H 
Club  girls  from  Oneida  County 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  W.  Berry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  had  an  exhibit  on  the 
new  Empire  State  brand  of  potatoes. 
Growers  packing  under  this  receive 
compulsory  inspection;  the  pack  is 
above  average  quality  for  the  State. 

Field  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell.  The  college 
also  put  up  a  tent  for  conferences  on 
plant  pathology,  entomology,  vege¬ 
table  crops  and  engineering. 

Frederick  P.  Howe,  Georgetown, 
N.Y.,  was  general  manager  of  the 
potato  field  day.  Dave  Smith,  Sr., 
Canastota,  N.Y.  is  president  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club.  f.h. 


Wheat  for  Steers 


Wheat  has  excellent  possibilities 
as  a  feed  for  fattening  cattle.  Its 
digestible  nutrients  add  up  to  about 
the  same  as  corn’s,  but  its  digestible 
protein  content  is  twice  as  great. 
It  is  best  to  feed  wheat  rolled  or 
coarsely  ground,  and  with  a  rather 
bulky  ration. 

Some  wheat-fed  Hereford  steer 
calves  were  just  ready  for  market 
when  I  visited  the  Hays,  Kan.,  sta¬ 
tion.  They  were  smooth  and  in  good 
condition  after  being  on  feed  for 
137  days.  There  were  two  lots  of 
10  calves  each.  Both  had  been  fed 
three  pounds  of  chopped  alfalfa  hay 
per  head  daily  plus  all  the  sorgo 
silage  they  would  eat.  One  lot  also 


was  fed  one  -  and  -  three  -  quarter 
pounds  of  rolled  sorghum  grain  per 
head  daily;  the  other  received  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amount  of  rolled  wheat. 

The  calves  weighed  around  460 
pounds  apiece  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment.  At  the  end,  the  sor¬ 
ghum-grain  calves  weighed  610 
pounds,  the  wheat-fed  669.  The  feed 
required  per  100  pounds  of  gain  was, 
for  the  sorghum-grain  calves:  silage, 
2,640  pounds;  hay,  269;  grain,  157; 
for  the  wheat-fed  calves:  silage, 
2,046;  hay,  200;  and  wheat,  116 
pounds.  The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds 
of  gain  on  the  sorghum-grain  ration 
was  $16.00;  on  the  wheat,  it  was 
$13.95.  r.  w.  d. 


Century  Engineering  Corp. 

Topping  of  field  corn  can  speed  up  drying  of  the  kernels  in  the  ear.  But 
it  eliminates  plugging  of  corn  pickers,  too.  The  best  time  for  topping  is  in 
the  full  or  hard  dent  stage. 
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Defeat  appeared  definitely  to  be 
in  the  cards  for  the  bill  to  exempt 
cooperatives  from  the  anti-trust  laws 
with  respect  to  their  buying,  process¬ 
ing  and  marketing  facilities. 

The  bill  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  with¬ 
out  hearings  and  appeared  set  for 
passage  when  a  group  of  commercial 
dairies  near  the  nation’s  capitol  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  warned 
that  the  measure  would  aid  the 
Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Assn.  Justice  had  sued  this  particular 
co-op  for  monopoly,  had  lost  much 
of  its  case,  but  had  won  a  court  order 
forcing  the  co-op  to  give  up  a  dairy 
it  had  bought.  The  case  is  now  under 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  co-op  is  charged  with  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  production,  process¬ 
ing  and  sale  of  milk  in  its  market 
area.  Although  the  bill  would  affect 
all  co-ops,  it  just  happened,  because 
of  this  situation,  that  most  of  the 
arguments  were  about  milk.  After 
the  uproar,  the  Committee  recalled 
the  bill  for  hearings. 

The  Justice  Department  argued 
that  co-ops  may  now  buy  up  process¬ 
ing  plants  and  may  buy  up  agencies 
for  sale  of  farm  products,  and  said 
the  bill  is  not  necessary  to  give  them 
these  powers.  The  only  effect  of  the 


bill,  the  government  agency  said, 
would  be  to  permit  co-ops  to  buy  up 
all  competition  so  that  consumers 
would  have  no  other  place  to  buy 
and  farmers  would  have  no  other 
place  to  sell. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmers 
Cooperatives  argued  that  the  bill  is 
needed  to  permit  farmers  to  counter 
through  their  cooperatives  the  grow¬ 
ing  concentration  of  power  in  the 
industries  with  which  farmers  must 
deal. 

At  this  writing,  it  appears  that 
the  Justice  Department’s  opposition 
has  killed  the  bill,  at  least  in  its 
present  form.  Any  such  bill  to  pass, 
it  now  seems,  must  have  protections 
against  monopoly  by  co-ops. 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  seemed 
to  have  a  serious  case  of  split  per¬ 
sonality.  It  issued  a  report,  actually 
gathered  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  showing  that  farmers  did 
much  better  financially  in  1958.  But 
at  the  very  same  time  it  issued  an¬ 
other  report  showing  farmers  lost 
ground  in  relation  to  other  people. 

Assets  of  all  U.S.  farmers  rose  $17 
billion  to  a  record  high  of  $203  bil¬ 
lion  during  1958,  while  debts  rose 


only  $3.1  billion  to  $23  billion.  Cash 
held  by  farmers  increased  $600  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  year  because  of  a 
year-to-year  increase  in  realized 
net  income  of  $2,100  million. 

However,  the  other  report  showed 
median  income  of  farm  operators  in 
1958  to  be  $2,800 — lowest  for  all 
groups  except  retired  people.  Even 
unskilled  labor  chalked  up  $2,840. 
Managerial  employees  hit  $7,450. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  pre¬ 
pares  to  add  milk  to  the  list  of  farm 
commodities  on  which  it  wants  par¬ 
ity  abandoned,  with  price  supports 
to  be  pegged  at  a  percentage  of  ac¬ 
tual  market  prices  during  the  most 
recent  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Benson’s  own  farm  programs  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  look  very  good.  With 
huge  surpluses  of  corn  and  some  sur¬ 
pluses  of  cotton,  he  got  through  Con¬ 
gress  a  cotton  program  permitting 
farmers  to  choose  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  return  for  higher  acreages, 
and  a  corn  program  which  drops 
price  supports  from  75  to  65  per  cent 
of  parity,  but  permits  unlimited 
planting. 

Even  with  relatively  unfavorable 
July  weather,  August  corn  produc¬ 
tion  prospects  were  for  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  4,173  million  bushels. 

Harry  Lando 


Corn  and  Khrushchev 

The  gifts  which  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  conveyed  to  USSR 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  on  his 
recent  tour  of  Russia  are  reported  to 
have  been  made  entirely  or  in  part 
of  corn. 

Contained  in  a  hamper,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  included  a  corn  fiber  sweater, 
a  corn-starched  cotton  sport  shirt, 
laundry  starch,  candy,  corn  flakes, 
corn  chips,  canned  corn,  corn  meal, 
corn  bread  mix,  corn  muffin  mix, 
spoon  bread  mix,  instant  desserts, 
corncob  pipes,  marshmallow  cream, 
corn  oil,  corn  syrup,  dextrose,  a 
corn-starched  calfskin  key  case  and 
a  sample  ear  of  hybrid  corn. 


“SEE  FOR  YOURSELF” 
Shown  is  part  of  the  large  crowd 
of  farmers  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
necticut  farm  materials  handling  field 
day  on  July  22  at  Howard  T.  Larkin’s 
Bedlam  Farm  in  Middlebury.  Forage 
harvesters  attracted  much  attention 
and  visitors  were  taken  on  a  guided 
tour  of  Bedlam  Farm. 


Sources  of 
Irrigation  Water 

Streams  of  good  volume  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  crop  fields  are  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  as  sources  of  water. 
The  stream  must  have  capacity  in 
dry  weather,  of  course,  for  that  is 
when  it  is  really  needed.  Also, 
pumping  from  the  stream  should 
not  reduce  the  flow  so  much  that  it 
adversely  affects  another  user  down¬ 
stream.  In  most  of  our  northeastern 
states,  one  may  legally  take  water 
only  if  he  passes  it  on  to  downstream 
users  “undiminished  in  quality  and 
quantity.”  The  courts  say  that  one 
can  use  water  flowing  through  or 
adjacent  to  the  farm  only  if  this 
does  not  make  someone  downstream 
short.  It  is  also  well  to  consider  what 
will  happen  if  one’s  upstream  neigh¬ 
bors  start  to  irrigate. 

Wells  can  be  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  irrigation  water;  they 
usually  create  no  legal  problems. 
But  they  are  adequate  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes  only  where  there  is 
a  good  water-bearing  strata  of 
gravel  under  the  land  to  be  watered. 
Such  water-bearing  strata  are 
found  mostly  in  valley  bottoms.  In¬ 
formation  on  this  can  be  obtained 
from  the  county  agricultural  agent, 
the  local  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technician  or  the  state  geologist. 
Wells  near  the  seashore  may  contain 
too  much  salt,  sulfur  and  other  min¬ 
erals  to  be  useful  for  irrigation. 

Farm  ponds  may  be  built  big 
enough  for  irrigation  purposes.  But 
most  are  too  small.  The  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  The  cost  of  building  a  farm 
pond  comes  to  about  $100  per  acre 
to  be  irrigated. 

Natural  lakes  are  ideal  if  entirely 
owned  by  a  farmer  or  group  of 
farmers,  or  if  their  level  is  not 
changed  appreciably  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  water  for  irrigation. 

A.  J.  Pratt 


the  workers 


in  this  picture .. . 


There  are  plenty  ot  workers 
in  this  barn,  on  the  Benjamin 
Thorpe  place  in  Oneida,  Madi¬ 
son  County.  You  can  see  the 
lighting,  and  the  gutter  clean¬ 
ers.  You  can't  see  the  heavy 
duty  electric  wiring  that  runs 
the  other  modern  facilities,  like  the  conveyor 
that  moves  baled  hay  into  the  barn  and 
through  the  mow,  the  milking  machine,  and 
the  milk  cooling  equipment. 


This  up-to-date  dairy  farm  is  wired  right,  to 
run  the  many  pieces  of  heavy  duty  equip¬ 
ment  whenever  required. 

Consult  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm  Repre¬ 
sentative  who  will  gladly  discuss  ways  in 
which  electricity  can  make  farming  easier 
and  more  profitable  ...  his  services  are 
free  ...  he  can  be  reached  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office  .  .  .  why  not 
call  him  today. 


Live  better  , 


farm  better  .  .  .  electrically! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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SAVE  TIME 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBINE 


Stine* 


BEAN  WINDROWER 


With  the  Innes  Bean  Windrower,  you  can 
windrow  as  you  puli,  in  a  single  operation 
that  cuts  field  time  right  in  half.  You  save 
time,  too,  because  Innes  works  right  on 
through  the  heaviest  weeds.  It  doesn't  let 
stones  "throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
works,”  either.  And  Innes  windrows  don’t 
bunch  or  wrap,  so  they’ go  through  your 
combine  faster. 


SAVE  BEANS 


Discoloration  and  dockage  are  almost 
eliminated.  Beans  dry  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  safe  from  wind.  You  get  a  much 
larger-  proportion  of  marketable  beans. 

for  Z  row  pu 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  separates 
stones  as  it  makes  the  windrow,  so  you 
don't  get  them  in  your  combine  when 
you  pick  the  windrow  up.  Its  smooth  un¬ 
tangled  windrows  are  extra  easy  on  your 
combine. 


SAVE  LABOR 


All  hand  labor  is  eliminated  —  there's  no 
need  to  fork  beans.  Yet  the  Innes  Bean 
Windrower,  owners  report,  will  make  a 
cleaner,  better,  stone-free  windrow  than 
those  made  by  hand.  Every  step,  in  wind¬ 
rowing  is  smoothed  out,  simplified,  made 
uicker  and  easier. 


tand  4  row  pullers 


Manufactured  by  INNES  COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 

For  free,  fully  illustrated  literature  telling  all  about  the  Innes 
Bean  Windrower,  write  Innes  Company,  or  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK. 

•#sf  zmmm wm. 


If  you  were  born 
before  1900... 

...  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can 
still  apply  for  a  $1,000  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  (for  people  up 
to  age  80)  so  that  you  can  help 
take  care  of  final  expenses 
without  burdening  your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire 
transaction  by  mail  with  OLD 
AMERICAN  of  KANSAS 
CITY.  No  obligation.  No  one 
will  call  on  you! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it 
today  with  your  name,  address 
and  year  of  birth  to  Old  Amer¬ 
ican  Insurance  Co.,  4900  Oak, 
Dept.  L920N,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri. 


! ! !  WORK  CLOTHES-COVERALLS  ! ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants 

only .  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts 

only . 75 

Heavy  Twill  Pants, 

sizes  30  to  42 .  1.50 

Lined  Twill  jackets, 

sizes  36  to  42 .  2.79 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
NoC.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue  , Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  •«  orders 
of  S5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


COME 
TO  THE 
FAIR 


36th  Yorktown  Grange  Fair,  Ro- 
chambeau  Park,  Yorktown  Hgts., 
N.Y.,  September  17-18-19-20. 
Thursday,  children  free — open 
1:00  p.m.  daily.  Bigger  and  bet¬ 


ter  than  ever.  Less  than  an  hour  from  New  York  City. 


Nine-Acre  Cabbage  Patch 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  pounds  of  seed  via  four  drills  on  a 
plant  growing  project  borders  on  tractor.  Hence,  each  four  rows  are 
fantasy.  In  the  Spring  of  1948,  Leslie  spaced  so  accurately  that  cultivation 
A.  Platts  of  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  planted  is  done  with  the  same  tractor  after 
a  pound  of  cabbage  seed  in  the  open  the  drills  have  been  replaced  by 
ground.  This  was  an  experiment  in  hoes.  Rows  are  spaced  14  inches 
growing  plants  for  his  son-in-law  apart.  Early  planting  and  timely 
who  has  a  225-acre  farm  in  Oneida  cultivation,  together  with  rapid  plant 
County,  N.Y.  Because  the  season  growth,  make  weeding  unnecessary, 
there  is  four  weeks  later  than  it  is  The  only  hired  labor  required  is  at 
in  Cumberland  County,  N.J.,  he  be-  harvest  time. 

lieved  that  his  plants  would  be  ready  Platts  has  never  had  a  plant  fail- 
to  field-set  at  the  planting  date  of  ure.  Each  year  he  has  the  soil  tested 
Central  New  York.  and  follows  recommendations  of  the 

Neighbors  of  the  son-in-law,  Wells  agronomist.  No  plants  are  grown  on 
Aldrich  of  Sauquoit,  saw  the  plants  soil  that  has  been  planted  to  cabbage 
that  were  sent  up.  They  proved  so  for  the  five  years  previous.  All  seed 
very  satisfactory  that  the  neighbors  is  treated  with  an  insecticide-fungi- 
asked  Platts  to  grow  plants  for  them  cide  before  planting.  The  only  pests 
the  following  Spring.  Then,  the  that  have  troubled  him  are  aphids, 
neighbors’  neighbors  saw  the  plants,  and  he  controls  these  by  use  of 
and  in  this  manner  Platts’  customers  malathion. 

have  spread  to  two  adjacent  counties.  That  Platts’  sturdy  field-grown 
He  now  has  a  market  for  nine  acres  plants  get  off  to  a  good  start  and  may 
of  plants.  Last  year  he  sold  two  be  superior  to  sash-raised  plants 
million.  readily  demonstrated  by  his  expand- 

On  March  25,  Platts  sowed  44  ing  market.  C.  O.  Wisham 


Here  are  Platts’  cabbage  plants  in  the  process  of  pulling  for  shipment  then 
to  New  York  counties,  where  they  have  become  very  popular.  The  crates 
are  used  poultry  crates. 


your  own  thread-restoring  tool  will 

KEEP  THINGS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Renews  battered  or  rusted  threads  on  bolts  or  shafting. 
Repairs  threads  on  trucks  and  farm  machinery. 

SAVES  COSTLY  HOURS  OF  LAY-UP  TIME 

Use  on  left  or  right  hand  threads. 

A  twist  of  the  wrist  adjusts  for  any  diameter  or  pitch 

between  x/\"  and  1" 

QUICK  .  .  .  EASY 

A  time-tested,  dollar-saving  tool. 

As  advertised,  or  your  money  back. 

BUCKINGHAM 
THREAD-RESTORER 
#6103 


BUCKINGHAM  MFG.  CO.,  Travis  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

□  Send  me  Thread-Restorer  #6103  Price  $10. 

Buckingham  pays  transportation  on  prepaid  order. 

□  Send  me  description  and  prices  on  larger  sizes. 

Name _ 

Adress _ P.O. _ State _ 

BUCKINGHAM 


Sept.  10  Is  Soil  Bank  Deadline  Date 


To  place  cultivated  or  hay  land  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve  beginning 
in  1960,  farmers  must  request  from 
their  county  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  offices  by 
September  10  the  basic  annual  rental 
rate  applying  to  their  land.  There  is 
a  standard  form  for  this;  crop  acre¬ 
age  and  yield  history  are  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  too. 

The  county  ASC  committee  will 
establish  the  rental  rate  and  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  farmer  on  an  ac¬ 
tual  contract  application  form.  The 
farmer  then  fills  in  his  own  pre-acre 
rental  offer,  the  acreage  he  offers  and 
the  number  of  years  he  wants  a 
contract.  The  form  must  be  filed  with 
the  ASC  office  between  Sept.  14  and 
Sept.  25. 

After  September  25,  the  county 
ASC  committee  will  determine  the 
competitive  ranking  of  each  appli¬ 
cant  and  will  offer  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  it  and  according  to  funds 
available  and  acreage  ceilings.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  1958 
applicants  who  could  not  be  accepted 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Considera¬ 
tion  will  then  go  progressively  to 
farmers  who  offer  their  land  at  rental 
levels  farthest  below  the  established 
rental  rates.  The  latter  vary  with 


areas  and  counties;  generally  in  the 
Northeast  they  have  been  in  the  area 
of  $10  to  $20. 

Contract  will  be  for  not  less  than 
three  years  and  not  more  than  10.  In 
general,  five  acres  is  the  minimum 
acceptable  acreage;  in  small-farm 
counties,  it  may  be  as  little  as  one. 
Where  the  land  is  to  be  planted  to 
forest  trees,  the  minimum  is  two 
acres.  The  landowner  must  fulfill 
certain  conservation  practices  on  the 
land  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

Land  whose  ownership  has  changed 
since  Dec.  31,  1956,  for  any  reason 
except  inheritance  due  to  the  death 
of  the  previous  owner  is  not  eligible. 
Neither  is  land  not  out  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Reserve  longer  than  36 
months,  or  public  land;  land  of  cer¬ 
tain  clubs  and  associations  is  not 
eligible. 


Clinton  Carlough,  Allendale  grow¬ 
er,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
New  Jersey’s  new  Apple  Industry 
Council.  John  H.  Barclay,  Cranbury, 
is  vice-president.  Other  grower 
members  of  the  nine-man  council 
are  Frank  Schober  Jr.,  Monroeville; 
Carroll  W.  Barclay  Jr.,  Eatontown; 
Clement  B.  Lewis,  Riverton;  Thom¬ 
as  S.  DeCou,  Haddonfield;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Ferguson,  Glassboro. 
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Liquid  Feed  for  Cattle 

Northeast,  too,  can  produce  more  milk  and 
better  beef  with  less  cost  for  grain. 


The  feeding  of  liquid  protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  beef  cattle  is  not  new. 
Midwestern  livestock  growers  have 
been  using  it  since  1954.  But  only 
within  the  past  year  has  the  liquid 
feed  been  made  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  beef  cattle  feeders  and  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Northeast. 

Its  value  for  beef  cattle  has  been 
well  proven  in  the  West.  Eastern 
processors  of  Choice  and  Prime  beef, 
are  now  actually  seeking  out  the 
growers  and  feeders  who  use  liquid 
feed  supplement  so  that  they  can 
channel  their  buying  to  packers  han¬ 
dling  those  growers’  and  feeders’ 
cattle. 

More  and  Better  Meat 

One  beef  fabricator  noticed  that 
hinds  from  cattle  fed  the  liquid  feed 
supplement  “seem  to  hold  their 
color,  have  better  texture  and  re¬ 
quire  less  trimming  than  hinds  from 
other  suppliers.  .  .  Not  only  is 
the  processor  impressed  by  the  qual- 


Butterfat  from  these  Holsteins  of 
Gerald  Rebert,  Thomasville,  Pa.,  in¬ 
creased  when  the  cows  were  put  on 
liquid  feed. 

ity,  but  also  with  the  yields  obtained. 
And  the  difference  in  quality  has 
been  noticed  by  its  customers  who 
are  requesting  “more  of  the  same.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  York  County 
Cattle  Feeder  Bernie  Norris,  his 
son,  Norman,  and  son-in-law,  Lu¬ 
ther  Shaull,  found  through  practical 
experience  that  it  pays  well  to  grow 
better  beef.  They  adopted  the  liquid 
feed  supplement  program  for  their 
Stewartstown  operations  some  time 
ago. 

Steers  Finished  in  the  Barn 

Last  fall,  for  example,  Bernie 
bought  60  head  of  400-pound  Prime 
and  Choice  Angus  and  36  yearling 
steers.  Finished  at  Norman’s  farm, 
where  they  were  kept  in  the  barn 
at  all  times,  the  steers  graded  half 
Prime  and  half  high  Choice  when 
sold  90  days  later. 

The  steers’  ration  was  corn  and  cob 
meal  (silage  for  the  first  part  of  the 
feeding  period),  with  hay,  liquid 
feed  supplement  and  recommended 
minerals,  all  free-choice. 

Bernie  wintered  the  calves  on  his 
farm.  They  were  fed  corn  silage,  hay 
and  liquid  feed  supplement,  all  free- 
choice.  Each  calf  consumed  a  little 
less  than  one  pound  of  liquid  feed 
daily.  In  late  April,  21  were  sent  to 
be  finished  at  Norman’s;  39  were  put 
on  pasture  for  the  Summer. 

Calves  being  finished  receive  daily 
11  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
10  pounds  corn  silage,  six  pounds 
of  mixed  hay;  and  1%  pounds  liquid 
feed,  ground  limestone,  salt,  mono¬ 
sodium  phosphate  and  potassium 
chloride,  all  free-choice. 


Those  on  pasture  are  supplied  both 
hay  and  liquid  feed  free-choice;  also 
about  two  pounds  of  com  and  cob 
meal  per  day.  Daily  liquid  feed  con¬ 
sumption  is  about  one-quarter  pound 
per  animal.  But  as  pastures  grow 
mature  and  drier,  consumption  will 
increase.  Bernie  says  the  cattle 
should  weigh  between  1,150  and 
1,200  pounds  each  when  sold  this 
Fall. 

Luther  Shaull’s  21  yearling  Angus 
averaged  1,075  pounds  each  when 
sold  recently.  All  showed  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  heavy  brisket,  an  evenness 
of  cover  fat,  and  a  smooth,  shiny 
finish.  And  all  brought  top  prices, 
too.  Their  daily  ration  was  16  pounds 
corn  and  cob  meal,  five  pounds  mixed 
hay  and  about  one  pound  of  liquid 
feed  supplement. 

Dairy  Cows  Benefit,  Too 

A  liquid  feed  program  benefits 
the  dairy  cow,  too.  In  Wisconsin, 
where  it  became  popular  a  few 
years  ago,  one  liquid  feed  mixer 
alone  now  has  150  dairy  farms  on  the 
program.  In  the  Northeast,  about 
100  dairy  farms  are  using  liquid  feed; 
the  greatest  number  of  these  are 
located  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

York  County,  Pa.,  Dairymen 
Emory  Downs  of  Airville,  Shaull 
Brothers  in  Felton  and  Gerald  Re¬ 
bert  of  Thomasville  all  report  either 
increased  milk  production  or  ex¬ 
tended  lactation,  while  at  the  same 
time  grain  costs  were  cut  in  half. 

Downs’  herd  is  producing  an 
average  of  almost  18  per  cent  more 
milk  per  day  on  liquid  feed.  The 
Shaull  Brothers  experimented  with 
one-third  of  their  herd  first.  Good 
results  prompted  them  to  adopt  the 
liquid  program  for  all  the  cows. 
They  have  extended  the  lactation 
period.  Rebert  experimented  first, 
too.  His  DHIA  records  show  butter- 
fat  increased  when  the  cows  were 
fed  liquid  feed;  it  dropped  when  they 
were  taken  off.  Now  Rebert’s  herd 
is  on  the  program  permanently. 

W.  C.  Smith 


Facts  about  Liquid  Feed 

Liquid  feed  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Morea  supplement.  It  is  a  formu¬ 
lated  blend  of  feeding  cane  molas¬ 
ses,  urea,  ethanol,  ethyl  acetate, 
phosphoric  acid,  sodium  molybdate, 
vitamin  D2  supplement,  potassium 
iodide,  methionine,  and  sodium,  cop¬ 
per,  aluminum,  cobalt,  manganese, 
zinc  and  iron  chlorides. 

It  may  be  fed  only  to  ruminants, 
either  free-choice  or  mixed  with  ra¬ 
tioned  grain.  The  minimum  grain 
ration  for  beef  cattle  should  be  one 
pound  per  hundred  pounds  of  body 
weight  per  day. 

Use  of  Morea  requires  a  definite 
feeding  program.  Unlimited  amounts 
of  moderate-temperature  water  must 
be  available.  Specific  minerals  needed 
in  local  areas  must  be  fed  separately, 
free-choice.  And  cellulose-contain¬ 
ing  roughage,  preferably  non-le¬ 
gume,  must  be  fed,  too.  Total  daily 
nitrogen  intake  from  all  sources  must 
not  be  more  than  two  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  (dry  matter  basis),  12.5  per  cent 
protein  equivalent. 

Morea  is  sold  by  weight  and  de¬ 
livered  by  tank  truck.  Farmers 
adopting  a  liquid  feed  program  are 
advised  to  install  proper  equipment, 
including  storage  tank  feeder  units, 
in  order  to  gain  maximum  saving 
of  labor  and  make  possible  the  most 
efficient  feeding  methods. 


FALL. 


.  Summet  .  . 

..WINTER 


Any  Season  is  a 
Season 


With  d  Fox  Forage  Harvester  you  can  be 
ready  to  harvest  any  forage  crop. 


One  man  in  a  few  minutes  can  change  from  a  mower  unit 
to  a  corn  unit,  without  any  special  tools.  So  why  don't  you 
make  this  quick  change  to  Fox  and  take  advantage  of  all 
the  features  Fox  has  to  offer? 


Also  available  through  your  local  dealer  are  .  .  . 
FRICK  SAWMILLS  .  .  .  BEARCAT  FEED  MILLS 
TEMPLETON  SPREADERS  ...  and  DIESEL 
and  GAS  ENGINES. 


Convert  your  woodlots  into  money  by  operating 
your  own  sawmill  this  winter. 

Frick  sawmills  have  many  superior  features,  such  as  boss 
dog  headblocks,  universal  saw  guides  and  overhead  sawdust 
drags.  Cash  in  now  on  the  big  profits  that  are  in  store  for 
you  in  the  increasing  lumber  and  pulpwood  business. 

•  WE  FURNISH  DEBARKERS ,  CHIPPERS,  SCREENS,  ETC . 


September  5,  1959 
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Down  in  Anne  Arundel  Co. 
there's  a  long-range  plan 

For  Protecting  Farm  Land 


IT  looks  as  though  the  people  of 
Maryland’s  Anne  Arundel  Coun¬ 
ty  will  be  supplied  with  a  lot  of 
farm-fresh  food  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  is  because  Anne  Arundel 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  few  counties 
that  have  taken  steps  to  protect  its 
farm  land. 

Anne  Arundel’s  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  has  zoned  the  county  for  four 
major  land  uses:  agricultural,  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial  and  industrial. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the 
United  States  to  set  aside  areas  solely 
for  agricultural  use.  In  their  plan¬ 
ning,  the  commissioners  have  kept 
in  mind  a  Soil  Conservation  Service 
study  which  showed  that  in  15  years 
17  million  acres  of  the  nation’s  most 
level  and  best  farm  land  were  con- 


Anne  Arundel  County  Manager  Loner- 
gan  (1.)  and  Planning  Administrator 
von  Schwerdtner  check  map  in  study¬ 
ing  application  for  land  use  change. 

verted  to  other  uses.  Those  acres 
now  have  houses,  factories,  high¬ 
ways,  shopping  centers,  one-story 
schools  with  spacious  grounds,  park¬ 
ing  lots,  airports  and  military  reser¬ 
vations. 

The  commissioners  also  noted  that 
the  rate  of  converting  farm  land  to 
other  uses  was  increasing.  Super¬ 
highways  alone  were  swallowing  50 
to  60  acres — an  average  size  farm — 
every  mile  of  the  way.  At  the  same 
time,  the  nation’s  population  has 
been  expanding  to  new  highs. 

More  People,  Less  Farm  Land 

Hence  the  problem:  How  to  feed, 
clothe  and  shelter  these  future 
generations  from  ever-decreasing 
farm  land?  Where  to  get  industry’s 


Mrs.  Joseph  Bottner  loads  fresh  eggs 
in  her  car  to  make  delivery  on  a  route 
she  has  maintained  for  20-odd  years. 
County  zoning  keeps  farm  land  intact. 

raw  products  that  only  farm  land 
can  supply? 

Anne  Arundel’s  answer:  Zone  the 
county.  The  commissioners  separated 
agricultural,  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  areas.  They  set  up 


a  planning  and  zoning  commission 
to  see  that  no  one  interest  infringed 
on  others.  Zoning  rules  are,  of 
course,  flexible.  Changes  can  be 
made  if  good  reason  is  shown.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  county 
can  make  the  rules  apply,  even  to 
farm  land. 

Long  Range  Planning 

The  commission’s  basic  aim  is  to 
see  that  the  county  grows  in  an 
orderly  way.  It  wants  to  avoid 
hodge-podge,  hit-or-miss  growth — 
the  kind  of  growth  that  has  created 
many,  and  in  some  cases  unsur- 
mountable,  problems  for  most  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  and  counties.  To  plan  for 
orderly  growth,  the  commission  de¬ 
velops  information  on  population 
growth  and  trends,  projects  the 
growth  pattern  into  the  future  so 
that  foresight  can  be  used  in  land- 
use  planning,  compiles  facts  on  how 
the  people  of  the  county  make  their 
living,  plots  the  need  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  keeps  in  mind  not  only  a 
family’s  food  needs,  but  also  the  raw 
farm  products  that  industry  needs. 

“At  the  bottom  of  all  this,  of 
course,  is  land-use — what  our  land 
is  being  used  for,  what  it  can  be 
used  for,”  said  County  Manager  Ed- 
wai’d  R.  Lonei’gan.  “So  we  contin¬ 
ually  make  studies  of  what  the  land 
is  being  used  for  now  and  how  it 
might  be  used  in  the  future.  That 
involves  the  needs  of  our  people  for 
schools,  streets,  highways,  pai'ks, 
recreation  areas  and  municipal  serv- 
ices  such  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal 
and  stoi’m  drainage.  And,  of  course, 
it  also  involves  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  industries  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Needs  Dictate  Decisions 

Since  the  needs  of  the  people 
dictate  decisions,  land  use  can  be 
changed.  For  instance,  a  pressing 
need  for  houses  prompted  the  com¬ 
mission  to  change  a  fai'm  tract  to 
a  housing  area.  But  before  doing 
that,  the  commission  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  available  sites.  It  chose 
a  fai'm  area  that  had  woi'n  out.  The 
site  had  once  been  a  productive  or- 
chai’d  area,  but  down  through  the 
year's  no  conservation  measures  had 
been  used  to  control  ei’osion  and 
maintain  soil  fei'tility.  Because  the 
land  had  become  unprofitable  for 
agi'icultural  production,  the  commis¬ 
sion  chose  it  for  the  zoning  change. 
But  the  commission  made  other 
studies  too.  After  finding  out  that 
the  land  was  no  longer  productive 
as  farm  land,  other  factors  were 
considered,  such  as  prospects  for 
sanitai’y  facilities,  drainage,  schools, 
streets,  traffic  flow  and  recreation. 

Soil  Type  Limits  Use 

In  deciding  land-use,  the  county 
commissioners  and  department  heads 
use  Soil  Conservation  Service  soils 
maps.  They  know  that  soil  type  limits 
the  use.  As  an  example,  an  applicant 
recently  requested  authority  to  start 
a  large  housing  subdivision.  There 
were  no  sewers  in  the  area  and  none 
were  practical.  The  applicant 
planned  to  put  in  septic  tanks.  A 
study  of  the  soils  map  showed  that 
septic  tanks  would  not  work  in  the 


kind  of  soil  that  made  up  the  site. 
So  the  commission  turned  down  the 
application. 

Another  time,  a  study  showed  that 
5,000  acres  in  a  certain  area  were 
suited  for  neither  fai'ming  nor  hous¬ 
ing.  The  land  was,  however,  suited 
for  industry.  The  location  was  stra¬ 
tegic.  Factories  there  could  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  residential  areas  for  the 
benefit  of  both.  It  was  on  Baltimore 
hai'bor  where  shipping  and  other 
means  of  modern  transport  existed. 

The  county  commissioners  there- 


Pre-engineei’ed  panels  for  poultry, 
daii'y  and  hog  housing  are  now  being 
factory  produced.  A  well-known 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer  recently 
displayed  a  solar  poultry  house  built 
of  such  components  on  the  Daniel 
Heisey  farm,  near  Landisville,  Pa. 
It  utilizes  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
vei'sity’s  solar  design  principle. 

The  solar  poultry  house’s  window 
wall,  representing  about  18  per  cent 
of  floor  area,  is  oriented  to  face 
south.  Each  4x8-foot  panel  is  of 
Masonite  with  a  farm  Thermopane 
insulating  glass.  The  panels  are 
trucked  to  erection  site  and  con¬ 
struction  is  factory  supervised. 

Other  features  of  the  building  are 
a  roof  overhang  for  summer  shade 
and  four-inch  glass  fiber  or  equiva- 


Books  Worth  Having 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . $7.00 

More  Plywood  Projects, 

Robert  Scharff .  5.50 

Improve  Your  Home  with  Built-Ins, 

Robert  Schai'ff .  4.95 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for 
Everyone, 

Ernest  Chabot . 4.75 

Make-It- Yourself  Furniture, 

J.  H.  Livingstone .  4.50 

Modem  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone . 3.50 


fore  zoned  the  acreage  for  industry. 
Result?  Several  large,  well-estab¬ 
lished  companies  announced  plans 
for  building  plants  costing  well  over 
50  million  dollars. 

Instead  of  taking  over  first-class 
farm  land,  the  industries  were  di- 
l’ected  to  land  of  no  fai’ming  value. 

It  is  this  kind  of  long-range,  land- 
use  planning  that  has  broadened 
Anne  Ax-undel  County’s  tax  base. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  pro¬ 
tected  the  county’s  fai’m  land. 

Lester  Fox 


lent  insulation  in  ceiling;  two  inches 
in  sidewalls.  Recommended  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  and  equipment  are  avail¬ 
able. 

The  poultry  house  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  widths  from  20  to  40  feet, 
and  in  lengths  100  feet  or  more. 
Although  its  cost  is  more  than  a 
conventional  house  on  a  per  square 
foot  basis,  on  a  per  bird  basis  it 
frequently  is  less.  Controlled  indoor 
environment  enables  greater  bird 
capacity. 

Old  poultry  housing  problems  of 
excessive  moisture,  winter  cold, 
summer  heat  and  rapid  temperature 
changes  are  said  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  new  solar  house.  End  results, 
it  is  claimed,  are  less  stress  on  birds, 
better  production  and  cleaner  eggs. 


All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free . $3.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick .  2.95 

How  to  Have  a  Green  Thumb 
Without  an  Aching  Back, 

R.  Stout .  2.75 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  II.  Fenske .  1.00 

Fitting  I 'arm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


This  is  the  “last  stand”  of  a  once  prosperous  orchard  area  that  has  been  re¬ 
zoned  for  housing.  Soil  Conservation  Service  technician  reads  sign  telling 
public  that  orchard  is  not  part  of  the  Blossom  Hill  Housing  development. 


Solar  Poultry  House  Is  Factory  Built 


Here  is  the  kind  of  new  solar  poultry  house  that  is  going  into  assembly-line 
production  in  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


old  time 
fuel 

economy! 


Modern  engineered  performance! 

wood  burning 
Rileway  heaters 

Now  you  can  enjoy  the  economy  of 
wood  with  the  convenience  of  gas 
or  oil!  Riteway’s  exclusive  Complete 
Combustion  principle.  Thermostatically 
controlled  dual  range  draft  system 
and  extra  large  fuel  magazines 
give  engineered  performance  never 
before  achieved  with  wood. 

•  Thermostatically 
controlled  uniform 
temperaturesl 
Fuel  lasts  for  at 
least  12  hours 
without  attentionl 
Amazing  fuel  sav¬ 
ings  of  up  to  80% 

•  9  models!  Many 
burn  coal  with 
equal  efficiency! 

Some  dealerships  available 


RITEWAY 

Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  15 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 


..  "'ii 

niii-ft  ii 

'’•••hit.'1 
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HIGH  CARBON 

RAZOR  BLADES 


Due  to  order  cancellations  in  the  Caribbean 
area  as  a  result  of  a  certain  political  situa¬ 
tion  we  have  a  limited  supply  of  HIGH- 
CARBON,  'BLUE  STEEL'  blades  (double 
edge  only),  which  compare  in  quality  to 
nationally  advertised  brands  selling  for 
3  and  4  times  the  price. 

Not  bulk  packed.  But  individually 
wrapped  and  packaged  5  blades  to  a  box 
—20  boxes  to  a  carton. 

These  genuine  'BLUE  STEEL'  blades  are 
fully  guaranteed  and  your  money  will  be 
immediately  refunded  for  any  reason. 
(Sorry,  but  our  limited  supply  restricts  us  to 
selling  not  more  than  3  cartons  per  person.) 


Before  supplies  run  out— RUSH  check 
or  money  order  NOW  to: 

SEECO  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 
39  West  60th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 

EXTRA:  POSTAGE  PREPAID 


100  RAZOR  BLADES  $1.50 


feather 


your 

nest 


with 


Get  top  dividends  with  maximum 
safety  in  insured  savings  assns.  Your 
money  insured  by  U.  S.  Govt,  agency. 
Our  services  free. 


Send  for  FREE  report. 


B.  C.  MORTON  &  CO. 


131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
OFFICES  ALSO  IN  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse  &  Pittsburgh 


NAME. 


address. 


CITY- 


STATE 


OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

—  —  —  —  —  — RNY-5 —  —  ' 


Predictions  on  Poultry 


The  poultry  survey  committee  of 
the  nation’s  feed,  hatchery  and  poul¬ 
try  organizations  predicts  that  egg 
prices  will  rise  seasonally  during 
August  and  September,  but  will 
average  nationally  five  to  six  cents 
below  a  year  earlier.  The  October- 
December  egg  price  will  average 
about  36  cents,  two  cents  below  1958, 
the  committee  believes. 

But  January- June,  1960,  egg  prices 
should  be  above  this  year’s,  it  is 
felt.  The  first  quarter  may  go  two 
cents  below  last  January-March’s 
price  of  36  cents,  but  second  quarter 
quotations  should  be  at  least  two 
cents  higher  than  this  year’s  27 -cent 
national  average.  While  an  increased 
rate  of  lay  is  expected  of  next 
Spring’s  birds,  there  will  be  perhaps 
two  per  cent  fewer  of  them;  over-all 
production  may  decline  somewhat 
from  the  first  half  of  1959.  Whether 
or  not  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  purchase  eggs  in 
1960  is  not  known;  its  purchases 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  are 
reported  to  have  been  equal  to  about 
one  per  cent  of  total  production. 

Broilers 

Broiler  prices  are  expected  to 
average  a  cent  higher  this  August 
and  September  over  last.  Marketings 
are  expected  to  be  about  five  per 
cent  smaller.  But  October-December 
prices  will  be  lower  than  last  year’s 


15.6  cents;  marketings  will  be  greater 
due  to  the  preceding  August-Sep- 
tember  price  increase,  it  is  felt.  The 
broiler  industry  is  geared  to  con¬ 
tinued  expansion,  according  to  the 
committee,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
capital  to  finance  new  production. 

Turkeys 

Prices  for  turkeys  are  expected 
to  be  a  cent  higher  from  now  to 
December  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  There  will  be  the  same  number 
of  birds  marketed,  but  tonnage  is 
expected  to  be  down  due  to  lighter 
individual  birds.  Higher  consumer 
incomes  and  the  continued  increase 
in  population  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  demand.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  turkeys  are  substantially 
below  last  year,  too.  Moreover,  most 
of  light  turkeys  are  expected  to  be 
marketed  before  the  holidays. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  ton¬ 
nage  may  be  lower  than  in  1958. 
This  is  despite  the  1959  turkey  crop 
being  biggest  in  history;  practically 
all  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the 
light  breeds  of  turkeys. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  purchased  some  two  per 
cent  of  all  turkeys  produced  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  indication 
as  yet  of  its  plans  for  this  year. 
Heretofore,  government  purchases 
are  said  to  have  resulted  in  strong 
end-of-season  prices  for  turkeys. 


New  NEPPCO  Survey 

Despite  egg  and  broiler  prospects 
being  somewhat  improved,  NEPPCO 
wants  again  to  learn  what  type  of 
economy  northeast  poultrymen  pre¬ 
fer.  So  it  is  now  surveying  its  mem¬ 
bership — farmers  and  industry,  serv¬ 
ice  and  market  men — on  preference 
among  seven  more  or  less  distinctive 
systems. 

The  seven  alternative  systems 
which  NEPPCO  cites  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  in  its  1957  survey: 

A.  Adhere  to  a  purely  free  market  system, 
resisting  subsidies  and  controls  of  every  kind. 

B.  A  free  market  system  but  with  possible 
government  price  supports  at  levels  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  emergency  measures 
such  as  school  lunch  surplus  removal  pro¬ 
grams,  export  incentives,  etc. 

C.  A  modified  free  market  system,  includ¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  integration,  with  control  of 
production  gradually  moving  into  the  hands 
of  private  or  public  financing  sources. 

D.  Some  degree  of  production  control  de¬ 
rived  from  government  authority,  but  pro¬ 
ducer-directed.  The  objective  here  would  be 
to  support  prices  indirectly  by  holding  down 
supply. 

E.  An  outright  system  of  government  sub¬ 
sidy  and  control.  This  might  take  the  form  of 
price  support  by  government  buying  plus 
control  of  production,  as  is  done  now  with 
“basic”  crops. 

F.  A  system  of  direct  payments  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  difference  between  market  price 
and  a  fixed  level  of  parity,  together  with  a 
limitation  on  production  or  market  supply, 
as  is  done  with  wool. 

G.  Complete  dictation  and  regulation  by 
government  edict  (Statism). 

NEPPCO  recognizes,  it  says,  that 
its  basic  agricultural  policy  must  be 
periodically  examined  in  the  light 
of  altered  conditions.  The  results  of 
its  1957  survey  were  reported  to  be 
65  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  “hands-off” 
policy.  This  was  the  percentage  of  its 
voting  membership  which  NEPPCO 
said  wanted  to  operate  under  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  marketing  system. 


It  is  one  thing  to  show  a  man  that 
he  is  in  error,  and  another  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  truth. — John 
Locke,  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding 


Eggs  Up,  Layers  Down 

USDA  reports  that  July  egg  pro¬ 
duction  totalled  4,938  million  eggs — a 
new  record  high  for  July,  and  up 
one  per  cent,  i.e.,  46  million,  from 
the  previous  peak  in  July  1958. 
Regionally,  increase  or  decrease  in 
egg  output  during  July  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  So.  Central — up  four  per  cent; 
West — up  four  per  cent;  East  No. 
Central — up  one  per  cent;  No.  At¬ 
lantic — down  four  per  cent:  W.  No. 
Central — down  three  per  cent;  So. 
Atlantic — up  14  per  cent. 

USDA  also  reports,  as  of  August  1, 
the  smallest  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  on  U.S.  farms  for  the  past  21 
years — 437  million  birds,  which  is 
five  per  cent  below  1958,  and  14  per 
cent  below  the  1948-57  average.  Only 
in  the  South  Atlantic  region  was 
there  an  increase  in  hens  and  pullets 
over  August  1,  1958 — eight  per  cent. 

U.  S.  Poultry  Promotion 
Succeeds  in  Europe 

People  of  Europe  eat  only  about 
a  seventh  the  amount  of  poultry 
meat  that  Americans  do,  but  in  the 
past  three  years  they  have  increased 
their  consumption  of  American- 
grown  birds  by  34  times. 

Europe’s  poultry  industry  is  large¬ 
ly  egg-producing;  poultry  meat  is 
a  by-product  that  does  not  compete 
successfully  with  red  meat.  But  joint 
promotional  efforts  by  the  Institute 
of  American  Poultry  Industries  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  put  the  flavor  of  American 
birds  in  Europeans’  mouths.  And 
U.  S.  poultry  producers  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  actual  frozen,  ready-to- 
cook  chickens. 

Last  year,  some  22.5  million  pounds 
of  U.S.  poultry  went  to  Western 
Europe. 


/  work  when  J  want 

. . .  loaf  when  J  want 

and  everything  runs  fine 


"Sure  I’ve  saved  a  little.  But 
the  money  that  lets  me  hire 
someone  for  the  hard  work 
and  enjoy  a  lot  of  extras  is 
my  retirement  income  from 
Farmers  and  Traders.  Itys 
wonderful !” 

Even  if  you  have  only  a 
modest  income,  “retirement” 
can  mean  an  even  fuller  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  —  if  you  start 
building  for  it  now.  See  how 
a  Farmers  and  Traders  re¬ 
tirement  income  plan  can 
help  build  an  easy-going 
future  for  you  while  giving 
your  family  the  insurance 
protection  they  deserve.  Send 
the  coupon  today. 

!■■■■  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  — ■ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your 
retirement  income  plan. 

■  Name _ Age _ 

■  St.  or  RD _ 

J  City _ State _ 

R-5 


It  Took  Just 
1  Minute 
To  Make 


?  WITHOUT 
M  EFFORT 


Revolutionary 

ORTHO-VENT 

SHOES 

Open 

^Tremendous  Market 


With  Spring-Step  YOU  PUT 
THE  SALES  CLINCHER 
RIGHT  IN  THE  PROS¬ 
PECT’S  HANDS!!! 


You  Can 
Do  It 
Too. 

We  Show 
You 
How! 


Take  a  look  at  the  picture  above.  What  you  see  is  an 
actual  photograph  of  a  “Spring-Step”  sale  being  made 
and  it  took  just  one  minute  to  do.  The  amazing  little 
demonstrator  the  prospect  is  holding  is  sales  dynamite 
— it  lets  a  prospect  prove  to  himself  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  “Spring-Step"  Shoes  and  ordinary 
shoes.  For  “Spring-Step”  is  a  cushion  shoe  different 
than  all  others — truly,  you’ll  say,  the  most  comfortable 
on  earth.  Ortho-Vent  offers 
this  new  kind  of  foot  comfort 
construction  in  over  200 
styles  for  men,  women,  boys, 
girls  and  infants.  The  one 
shoe  line  that  lets  you  serve 
everyone  from  baby  to  Pop 
and  Mom!  Only  S  orders  a 
day  can  make  you  up  to 
$32.00  a  day,  $180.00  a 
week,  $600  a  month.  It’s 
no  trick  at  all  to  make  big 
money  full  or  spare  time 
with  America’s  largest  line! 
Your  Magic  1-Minute  dem¬ 
onstration  makes  selling  just 
a  matter  of  showing!  Profits 
are  BIG — repeat  orders  sure. 
No  experience  needed.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished.  Send  for 
Free  “Portable  Shoe  Store" 
today. 


SHOES 

FOR 

ALL 

THE 

FAMILY 


SHOES  GIVEN  TO 
PRODUCERS  AS 
A  BONUS! 


ORTHO-VENT  shoe  co. 

2299A  Brand  Rd.,  Salem,  Va. 


September  5,  1959 
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Story  of  Thimbles 

The  word  thimble  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  England  over  200  years 
ago.  The  bell-shaped  protector  was 
first  worn  on  the  thumb  and  was 
called  a  thumb-bell,  later  changed 
to  thimble. 

Among  my  eai'liest  recollections  is 
one  used  by  a  neighbor  who  had  a 
very  large  thumble,  so  dubbed  as  a 
man’s  thimble.  He  used  it  for  sewing 
leather,  usually  in  mending  horses’ 
harness.  In  direct  contrast  to  this 
jumbo  thimble  was  my  own  tiny  one 
which  I  wore  (often  unwillingly) 
while  learning  to  piece  quilt  blocks 
or  to  make  doll  clothes.  My  mother’s 
thimble  was  of  the  open-top  variety. 
To  this  day  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  she  used  it  in 
comfort. 

In  my  possession  is  a  souvenir 
thimble  from  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  Such  special  ones 
form  hobbyist’s  collections.  But  from 
whatever  source  or  of  whatever  ma¬ 
terial — gold,  silver,  steel,  aluminum 
or  plastic — thimbles  today  are  as 
useful  as  when  first  invented. 

Ada  B.  Turner 


For  a  Sparkling  Table 


This  “MILE-A-MINUTE”  cloth  is  fun  to 
crochet  and  will  add  a  “new  look"  to  your 
table!  Wide  bands  of  sparkling  white  filet 
flower -mesh  are  accented  with  narrow  bands 
and  edging  in  your  favorite  color. 

Pattern  contains  crochet  directions;  mate¬ 
rial  requirements:  stitch  illustrations. 

No.  5313 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  *30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Add  10^  per  pattern  for  first 
class  mailing. 


Garden  Notes 

Heavenly  Blue  morning  glories 
were  in  large  bud  by  mid- July. 
This  variety  usually  does  not  close 
until  noon,  later  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  but  endearing,  morning  glo¬ 
ries. 

One  advantage  of  the  Heavenly 
Blue  morning  glory  is  that  its  stem 
is  long  and  thus  pushes  out  beyond 
the  leaves;  the  leaves,  too,  are  not 
as  large  and  thus  do  not  bury  the 
blossoms. 

The  deep  red  velvet  of  snapdrag¬ 
ons,  older  roses  and  hollyhocks  is  a 
color  enhanced  with  white  blooms 
in  a  bouquet 


Quick  Honey  Spice  Cake 


Make  a  list  of  favorite  desserts  and 
you  will  find  cake  high  at  the  top. 
Make  a  list  of  new  cake  flavors  and 
we  say  that  Honey  Spice  Cake  is  tops 
itself!  In  addition  it  is  quickly  put 
together. 

Honey  in  this  cake  helps  make  the 
texture  smooth  and  fragrant.  If  you 
choose  to  reserve  part  of  the  cake 
unfrosted  for  another  meal,  you  need 
have  no  worry  of  staleness  for  the 
honey  retains  moisture  for  a  second 
fresh  cake  to  serve. 

Quick  Honey  Spice  Cake  is  whole¬ 
some  as  well  as  delicious;  honey  is 
famous  for  the  healthful  quality  it 
has  as  a  form  of  sugar.  Here  is  the 
recipe: 

Use  two  cups  of  sifted  cake  flour; 
two  teaspoons  of  double-acting  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  V2  teaspoon  allspice; 
V2  teaspoon  cinnamon;  V2  teaspoon 
cloves  (powdered) ;  3A  cup  sugar; 
Vz  cup  milk;  %  cup  honey;  %  cup 
butter  and  two  beaten  eggs. 

Measure  dry  ingredients  and  the 
sugar  into  a  sifter.  Mix  milk  and 
honey  (sounds  so  good)  together. 
Measure  butter  into  a  mixing  bowl 
and  stir  enough  to  soften.  Sift  in  the 
dry  ingredients.  Then  add  three- 


Home 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
what  the  word  home  really  means  to 
you?  I  never  did  until  someone’s  cas¬ 
ual  remark  about  “a  place  to  sleep” 
shocked  me  out  of  my  mental  leth¬ 
argy. 

To  me,  home  is  more  than  a  shelter 
from  the  elements.  Home  is  both  a 
haven  and  a  showcase  for  beloved 
possessions.  It  is  the  backdrop  of  the 
stage  whereon  I  act  out  my  daily 
chosen  culture.  It  is  my  canvas  for 
artistic  expression. 

Home  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  my 
interest  in  general  affairs:  commu¬ 
nity  questions  of  roads,  taxes,  edu¬ 
cation  and  public  utilities;  questions 


fourths  cup  of  the  milk  and  honey 
mixture.  Mix  all  this  until  flour  is 
dampened.  Then  beat  for  two  min¬ 
utes  at  low  speed  of  an  electric 
mixer,  or  300  strokes  by  hand.  Add 
the  remaining  honey  and  milk  mix¬ 
ture,  also  the  eggs,  and  beat  for  one 
minute  longer  in  mixer,  or  150  hand- 
strokes.  Pour  batter  into  two  eight- 
inch  layer  pans  which  have  been 
lined  with  paper.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  about  35 
minutes.  When  layers  are  cooled, 
spread  with  the  following  Honey 
Orange  Frosting  between  layers  and 
on  top.  Sprinkle  grated  orange  rind 
in  swirls  on  frosting,  or  use  toasted 
flaked  coconut. 

Honey  Orange  Frosting 

Use  one  egg  white;  dash  of  salt; 
V2  cup  honey;  V2  teaspoon  grated 
orange  rind. 

Beat  egg  white  with  salt  until  stiff 
enough  to  stand  in  peaks,  but  not 
dry.  Pour  honey  in  a  fine  stream 
over  egg  white,  beating  constantly 
for  four  minutes,  or  until  frosting 
holds  its  shape.  (In  a  high  speed 
electric  mixer,  beat  for  2%  minutes.) 
Fold  in  orange  rind  before  spreading. 


of  war,  peace,  the  atom  bomb.  Law, 
politics  and  public  health  affect  my 
home. 

Home  gives  special  meaning  to 
hospitality,  a  sharing  of  one’s  self 
with  one’s  friends.  It  provides  the 
training  school  and  playground  for 
one’s  children.  Children,  in  turn, 
make  the  home  a  place  of  continuing 
life.  Home  sets  certain  standards  of 
conduct. 

Home  is  the  personal  sanctuary. 
There,  at  need,  the  world  can  be  shut 
away  from  private  joys  and  griefs. 
Pride  or  shame  can  be  protected, 
illness  tended,  and  emotions  blessed. 

Elizabeth  B.  Godard 


The  Buffet  Setting 

As  long  as  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  guests  are  kept  in  mind, 
settings  for  buffet  tables  may  follow 
various  placements.  The  diagram 
shown  here  depicts  the  natural 
movement  of  guests  from  left  to  right 
in  helping  themselves.  Plates,  nap¬ 
kins  and  silver  are  picked  up  first; 
then  the  foods. 


The  flower  arrangement  for  a  buf¬ 
fet  table  is  usually  placed  where  it 
will  not  interfere  with  hands.  It  may 
be  higher  than  at  a  table  where 
guests  are  seated  whose  view  of  each 
other  across  the  table  might  be  ob¬ 
structed  by  a  high  centerpiece.  On 
a  buffet  table  there  is  more  latitude 
for  decorative  effects. 


Chicken  Roll-Ups 

This  recipe  offers  something  dif¬ 
ferent  and  good  to  eat.  Roll  out 
your  usual  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough  to  Vs -inch  thickness.  Spread 
the  dough  with  cooked  chicken, 
ground  up,  to  which  has  been  added 
this  herb  seasoning:  chopped  onion, 
celery  and  green  pepper  to  taste. 

Roll  the  above  as  for  a  jelly  roll: 
then  carefully  press  the  edges  to¬ 
gether  to  seal  in  the  filling.  Bake 
in  a  hot  even  until  the  biscuit  dough 
is  light  brown. 

Serve  hot  with  chicken  gravy  in 
slices  cut  across  the  roll.  Cranberry 
relish  makes  a  flavorful,  colorful 
garnish. 


An  Attractive  Apron 


AN  APRON  that  is  easy  to  make,  wear 
and  launder  because  it  opens  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  For  color— add  pansy  stamp-on  trim¬ 
ming,  no  embroidery  necessary. 

Pattern  has  tissue — please  state  size:  38, 
40  or  42;  color  transfer;  full  directions. 

No.  5906 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1. 
N.  Y.  Add  10^  per  pattern  for  first  class 
mailing. 

Our  56-page  NEEDLEWORK  Album  will 
be  sent  to  you  promptly  for  only  25«f. 


Salvaging  Linens 

About  twice  a  year  I  spend  a  day 
going  over  my  linens.  The  rest  of  the 
year  I  can  just  coast  along  doing 
small  mending  jobs.  This  routine 
does  not  cut  down  much  on  expense, 
but  making  things  last  a  while  longer 
is  a  great  satisfaction. 

Take  the  matter  of  napkins.  I  was 
about  to  buy  a  dozen  at  an  August 
sale  when  I  found  my  mother’s  dam¬ 
ask  tablecloth.  It  was  more  than  60 
years  old  and  unused  for  at  least 
forty.  Perfect!  I  got  a  dozen  21-inch 
square  napkins  out  of  the  cloth  and 
hemming  them  is  nice  pick-up  work. 
If  I  had  needed  place  mats,  I  would 
have  cut  the  cloth  to  size,  finishing 
with  a  simple  briar  stitch. 

Bath  towels,  frayed  at  edges  or 
ends,  make  good  face  cloths,  or  bibs 
trimmed  with  bright  color  bias  bind¬ 
ing.  A  discarded  blanket  can  be  cut 
to  crib  or  single  bed  size  and  re¬ 
bound;  or  used  inside  a  gay  print 
cotton  cover,  tied  here  and  there  to 
hold  it  in  place. 

Such  pleasures  are  satisfying. 

Hazel  Cedarborg 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


School  Time  Again! 

Children,  stop  dawdling  at  breakfast;  you  asked  for  that 
cereal  of  wheat; 

You  know  you  must  leave  here  by  “half-past,”  so  children 
stop  talking  and  eat! 

Cheryl,  stop  teasing  your  brother;  Jimmy,  here  comes 
your  friend,  Pete; 

Why  don’t  you  listen  to  Mother?  Now,  children  stop 
talking  and  eat. 

They’ve  gone!  And  now  for  some  coffee,  some  moments  of 
quiet  retreat; 

But  I  hear  myself  still  calling  madly:  Please,  children, 
stop  talking  and  eat!” 

— Lois  E.  Worbois 


Look  Slim  and  Smart 


en 
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55y8 


8291.  Handsome  classic  in  wom- 
sizes  with  scallop  detail.  Sizes 
l.  Bust  38-52.  Size  38,  40  bust, 
yds.  35-in.  250 


8349.  Cut  side-buttoning 
jumper  for  your  busy  little 
school  miss.  Sizes  8-16  yrs. 
Size  10,  3  yds.  35-in.  250 


8291 

36-52 

8350.  Jacket,  pants  set. 
Sizes  2-10  years.  Size  4, 
jacket,  1%  yds.  35 -in.;  long 
pants,  1%  yds.;  short  pants, 
%  yd.  250 


8349 

8-16  yrs. 


8345.  Stunning  frock  for 
dress-up  occasions.  Slim 
and  young.  Sizes  10-20. 
Bust  31-40.  Size  12, 32  bust, 
short  si.  3%  yds.  35-in.; 
%  yd.  contrast.  250 

8153.  Ideal  for  relaxa¬ 
tion;  trim  housecoat  in 
half  sizes.  Sizes  12V2-24y2. 
Bust  33-45.  Size  14y2,  35 
bust,  short  sleeve,  5  % 
yds.  39-in.;  or  4ys  yds.  54- 
in.  250 


8350 

2-10  yrs. 


8352.  Softly  tailored 
two  piecer.  Flatters  a 
matron’s  figure.  Sizes  34- 
48.  Bust  36-50.  Size  38, 
40  bust.  6 V8  yds.  35-in. 
250 


8153 

1272-24'/i 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Our  Fall  and  Winter  ’59 
Pattern  Book  is  just  350. 


Over  3,000  Sold  From  One  City  Alone 


The 

Fuel  Saving  Sensation 

50%  to  75% 

LOWER  FUEL  COSTS 


O  Build  one  fire  a  season,  remove  ashes 
3  times  monthly,  refuel  on  average  of 
once  every  24  hours. 

O  24-hour  safe,  even  heat. 

O  Unbelievable  fuel  savings. 

•  Burns  all  types  of  wood  successfully. 

•  15  models,  the  larger  heating  up  to  < 
rooms. 

•  Time-tested  and  proven. 

•  Choice  of  four  decorator  colors. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PROOF 


of 


Guaranteed  Performance 
In 

Homes  *  Schools  *  Stores 
Apartments  *  Farm  Buildings 


Handsome  •  Convenient 
Economical  *  Efficient 


PATENTED  vfeiT  FEATURES 

1.  Built-in  down-draft  system, 

2.  Radiant  heat  control  thermostat, 

3.  Secondary  Air  Intake. 


I  AUTOMATIC  WOOD 
STOVE  CO.,  INC. 


Box  GR-3  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Write  For  FREE  Color  Catalogue 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

,  Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodnight’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one 
returned  Air 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  6 

i  Y 


Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
QCiin  ||n  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OtNU  nU  mUriLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept  T-69B 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  U 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
LENS  SAMPLE  CARD 

Thousands  of 
Customers 
Est.  1939 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  lor  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately 
40  years  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig¬ 
matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  fcnv^^ 
ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  DeptJEM 
537  So.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


SEWING  SCISSORS 

f  f 

Ring  but  1 1 1  III  iV  IQB 

We  send  you  a  BIG  7-incli/W.  "■■■  ~  ^1-  HIK 

.  extra-sharp  pair  Sewing  Scls-  \( 

sors  FREE  even  though  you  JR 

E  pay  Others  up  to  S2.00  for  fine  v- — 

quality  Sewing  Scissors.  This  Is  our  way  of 

E  making  new  friends.  Order  NOW  but  please  mfm 
send  25c  for  postage  and  handling  per  pair,  Bar 
Limit  2  pairs  to  family.  Bw 

FREE  SCISSORS,  Dept.  4254,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


nrwni  uiiip  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
fllLVULVIllU  Alt  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents,  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors.  _ 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7.  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

September  19  closes  September  2 
October  3  closes  September  16 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


HELP  WANTED 

GARDENER,  Single,  handyman.  Driver’s  li¬ 
cense.  Positively  no  dependants  except 
wife.  Furnished  quarters.  Utilities.  Two  acres 
no  live  stock.  Near  towns.  Yearly  job.  P.O. 

Box  104,  Rye,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  for  small 
angus  herd  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Good  house.  R.  C.  McElroy,  RD  1,  Fairview, 
Pennsylvania.  Erie  TE  3  5610. _ 

KENNEL  MAN  for  Show  Kennel.  Experience 

with  dogs  not  necessary,  but  actual  working 
experience  with  animals  essential.  Drivers 
license,  sober,  state  age,  experience  and  sal- 
ary  in  first  letter.  Box  2502  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MOTHER’S  HELPERS :  TWO  girls  to  help  in 
care  of  five  young  children.  Live  in,  room 
and  board  provided,  plus  $110.  apiece.  Write 
stating  experience  and  references.  Mrs.  Peter 
Kiernan,  5  South  Loudon  Heights,  Loudon- 
ville.  New  York.  Albany  County. _ 

EXPERIENCED  cook-housekeeper,  good  dis¬ 
position,  for  attractive  country  home,  pleas¬ 
ant  living  conditions.  No  children.  References. 
Reply  2505  Rural  New  Y or ker . 

COOK.  Home-style  cooking  for  30  adults.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  maintenance.  51/2  day  week.  Write 
Mrs.  Wood,  Lakeside  School,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York. 

MAID,  Children’s  institution.  5V2  day  week. 

Salary  plus  maintenance.  Write  Mrs.  Wood, 
Lakeside  School,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 
MARRIED  Man  for  general  farm  work.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  references  necessary.  Must  be 
top  milker.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass. _ 

CARPENTERS  —  LABORERS  —  DRIVERS. 

Overseas  Projects.  Bonus  Paid.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Employment  Headquarters,  79  Wall 
Street,  Dept.  W-l,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
GARDENER  for  lawn  care,  shrubs  etc.,  living 
quarters  for  man,  wife  and  small  family  or 
single  man,  near  Albany,  N.Y.  Answer  stating 
age,  references  and  experience.  Box  2514 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  houseworker,  elderly  couple, 
country  town,  Connecticut.  Separate  rooms, 
bath.  Modern  conveniences.  Good  wages. 
References  required.  Box  2515  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  work  with  high 
producing  registered  Holstein  herd.  Modern 
home  available.  Must  be  fully  experienced. 
Hilltop  Farm,  Suffield,  Connecticut.  Ask  for 
Mr.  Stroh. 

WORKING  outside  foreman  for  large  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  farm.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
men  and  have  working  knowledge  of  modern 
machinery.  Excellent  house,  usual  privileges. 
On  school  bus  line.  Glenoden  Farms,  Moun- 
tainville,  New  York.  Phone  Newburgh — Kel- 
logg  4-7295. _ 

WANTED  Woman  Houseworker,  love  chil¬ 

dren.  Other  help.  Sleep  in.  Salary  open. 
References.  Write  to  Dr.  Alba,  279  Highland 
Blvd.  Brooklyn  7,  New  York. 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 

for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop- 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED :  Two  in  family. 

Small  home.  Write  William  Carman,  Earl- 
ville  R.D.  1  New  York. 

WOMAN  WANTED  :  General  housework.  Ref¬ 

erences  required.  Private  room,  bath. 
Country  year  around  home.  Smokers  or 
drinkers  don’t  apply.  Middleaged  lady  who 
desires  pleasant  home  preferred.  Christian. 
$150  per  month  and  keep.  Box  2525  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

TEACHERS,  resident.  City  or  Connecticut 

country  branch  Boarding  School.  Elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Special  Children.  Also  secretary. 
Or  couples.  School,  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn.  26  NY  Bu  4-7400. 

COOK — HOUSEKEEPER.  Family  of  4,  includ¬ 
ing  two  school  children.  New  house,  latest 
appliances,  private  room,  bath,  T.V.  No  heavy 
cleaning.  Age  limit  50.  New  York  suburb. 
$160.  monthly.  Reply  to  Mrs.  L.  S.  Abernathy, 
2  Ivy  Hill  Road,  Chappaqua,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  as  caretakers.  Some  farming  and 
maintenance.  Wife  help  with  housework. 
Good  wages  and  furnished  apartment.  Steady 
job.  Box  2526  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GOOD  settled  woman  needed  in  motherless 
home  in  the  country,  Box  2528  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED  October  1st — Single  man  for  Guern¬ 

sey  Dairy  Farm.  Experienced  with  Farm 
Machinery,  hand  and  machine  milking.  Per¬ 
manent  job  with  good  working  and  living 
conditions.  Top  wages  for  the  right  man.  Box 
2529  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED — I  have  a  400  acre  farm 
and  dairy  herd  near  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  if  you 
have  the  machinery  and  labor  to  operate 
same  on  a  50-50  basis.  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity.  E.  E.  Schmick,  Broadway,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  Woman  or  couple  as  companion 

for  elderly  lady.  Small  salary,  but  extra 
benefits.  Write  Box  718,  Bridgehamton,  New 
York.  _ 

WANTED:  Respectable  middleaged  widow 
who  wants  attractive  permanent  home  as 
cook  or  chambermaid-waitress  in  pretty  coun¬ 
try  and  house  forty  miles  from  New  York 
for  widow  with  two  college  sons  home  for 
the  holidays.  Will  get  another  woman  to  help. 
Good  wages.  Box  272,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  use  of  pleasant,  comfort¬ 
able,  rural  home  all  expenses  paid  to  ac¬ 
tive  couple  (retired)  who  can  create  refined 
happy  atmosphere  for  owner.  Husband  to 
devote  part  time  and  responsibility  to  owners 
supply  business  for  compensation.  References 
exchanged.  Box  256  Sussex,  N.J. _ 

COOK  HOUSEKEEPER,  light  work,  home  in 
the  country — retired  couple — 5  months  of 
the  year  in  the  South — middleaged  lady  or 
widow — state  age,  weight  and  family  obliga¬ 
tions.  Driving  license  desirable.  Reply  to  Box 
92,  Route  1,  Titusville,  N.J. _ 

ASSISTANT  Cooks  &  Attendants — Male  and 
Female  Salary  $3190  to  $3980  per  year.  An¬ 
nual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.76  per  week.) 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security 
available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement 
with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment.  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  qualified  herdsman  and 
son  for  a  progressive  Breeders  Herd.  Good 
wages  and  house  plus  utilities.  Will  assist  with 
moving.  Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Box  2319  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  52,  refined,  wishes  to  keep  house 
one  adult.  Box  2500  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MANAGER — Lifetime  experience  dairy  cat¬ 

tle  industry,  also  veterinary-sterility  work, 
artificial  insemination,  Graham-AI.  Graduate, 
no  liquor-tobacco.  Boy  16 — girl  9.  Bernard 
Morlock,  Los  Banos,  California.  Tel.  2428. 

WORKING  Farm  Manager,  married,  forty 

years  of  age.  Four  years  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Graham  School  graduate.  Wide 
knowledge  agronomy  and  soil  management. 
Fifteen  years  experience  managing  profitable 
dairies— registered  cattle.  Knowledge  of  beef, 
husbandry.  Excellent  reference  from  present 
employer.  Edward  Morse,  Orange,  Virginia. 

SINGLE  man  41,  Christian,  white,  likes  to 

work  on  small  farm  or  what  have  you.  Ex¬ 
perienced  driver,  willing  worker.  Box  2501 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

REFINED  lady,  ex-secretary,  highest  char¬ 
acter,  late  forties,  animal  lover,  desires 
position  as  housekeeper,  for  widower.  Drives. 
Box  2506  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LADY  alone  desires  position,  likes  country, 

understands  animals,  gardening.  Protestant. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2507  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  seeks  position  in  milk  plant.  House  and 

milk.  Box  2508  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE  desires  job  by  month.  Man  chauf- 
feuring,  general  maintenance.  Wife  house¬ 
work.  Furnished  apartment.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Pitt, 
c/o  Kerwin,  78  Burnside  Place,  Haskell,  New 
Jersey. 

SINGLE  man  experienced  land  clearing.  Also 

general  farmwork  Non-drinker.  George 
Herring,  Lincoln  Hall,  Lincolndale,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  For  adult  60.  State  descrip¬ 

tion.  Any  children?  Box  2520  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  by  couple.  Retired  builcL 
ing  maintenance  mechanic.  Age  61.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  plumbing,  heating  and  the  care 
of  boilers  and  oil  burners.  Electrical  and 
carpenter  work.  References  furnished.  R.  W. 
Sparrell,  229  High  St.,  Holliston,  Mass. 
POSITION  wanted.  Herdsman  for  dairy  op¬ 
eration.  Presently  employed,  desires  better 
opportunity  for  future.  Dependable,  trust¬ 
worthy.  Have  practical  experience,  all  phases 
of  dairy  management  including  proper  milk¬ 
ing  procedure,  sanitation,  selective  breeding, 
feeding  program  also  calf  management.  Other 
possibilities  considered.  Prefer  Eastern  area. 
Interested  in  registered  Holsteins.  Small  fam¬ 
ily,  good  Christian  habits,  references.  Box 
2516  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  pleasant  mannered  woman  wants 

work.  Will  care  for  elderly  or  motherless 
home.  Housework  by  day.  Motel  work.  Rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  Have  car.  Can  go  anywhere. 
Box  2517  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOMEMAKER  refined  sober,  58  seeks  perma¬ 

nent  congenial  modern  home,  cultured,  one 
gentleman.  Highest  references  exchanged. 
Box  2524  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HORTICULTURIST,  vast  experience  now  in 

agricultural  region  of  Italy.  Desires  job  in 
New  York  State.  For  information  write  to 
Dormi,  1121  Morris  Park  Ave.,  Bronx  61,  N.Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  man  desires  work.  Am  experi¬ 

enced  in  raising  apples,  chickens  and  home 
vegetable  garden.  Can  make  hay  alone.  Am  a 
fair  milker.  Am  a  total  abstainer.  Box  2527 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

EMPLOYED  MEN!  Make  $40.  extra  weekly. 

Sell  shoes,  boots,  sportswear.  Your  own 
shoes  without  cost  as  “extra”.  Outfit  free. 
Charles  Chester  Shoes,  Dept.  953,  Brockton, 
Mass. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  high  calibre  men  and 

women,  having  a  good  business  back¬ 
ground,  who  are  interested  in  Entering  real 
estate.  Ask  for  test  questions.  Advertising, 
coaching,  supplies,  other  sales  helps  free  to 
those  who  qualify.  Strictly  commission.  New 
England  and  New  York  only.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 

Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30t,h  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y. 

_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

BUY  Wholesale — shoes,  shirts,  pants,  under¬ 
wear,  etc.  Free  catalog.  Bostonian,  40-TB 
Harrison  Ave.,  Boston  11,  Mass. _ 

WANT  to  make  $20.  or  more  in  a  day  for 
part  or  full  time  route  work  Man  or  wom¬ 
an.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  20,  Box  371, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED— FARMER  AGENTS  or  retired 
Farmers  to  sell  complete  line  of  farm  seeds 
— Very  attractive  commission — State  County 
you  wish  to  solicit,  also  age  and  references, 
in  first  letter.  Write  Carlton  Seed  Co.,  101 
Meade  Avenue,  Hanover,  Penna. _ 

SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 
Akron,  Ohio. _ 

RUN  a  spare  time  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  170, 
Ferndale,  Michigan. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2.  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.  COrtland  7-7865. 


_ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

44  ACRE  Truck  and  Poultry  farm,  5  acre  lake 
stocked,  (stream  fed)  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation.  15  acres  for  truck  crops,  can¬ 
neries  nearby.  2  poultry  buildings  for  22,500 
broilers  raised  under  contract  with  feed 
dealer.  10  room  house,  2  baths,  machine 
building.  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  Sacrifice 
$19,000.  J,  A.  Dittmar,  Greensboro,  Maryland. 

6  ROOMS — Utilities,  Brick  and  Stucco. — V2 

acre,  near  thruway.  Little  upkeep.  $18,000. 
L.  Chamberlain,  Tallman,  Route  59,  New 
York. 


985  ACRE  Beef  Farm.  Equipped!  Will  support 

150  head  dairy  cows.  300  acres  pasture,  300 
tillable  acres.  385  woodland,  est.  400,000’  saw 
timber,  7000'  pulp  wood.  2  houses.  2  car  ga¬ 
rage.  3  large  barns.  Fine  line  of  equipment. 
Large  pond.  Will  sell  bare!  Terrific  offer!  No. 
8184.  West’s  W.  H.  Rawlings,  R.E.S.  R.D.  #4, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  Dairy  Farm  143  acres,  3  stall  par^ 

lor,  300  gallon  tank,  pipeline  milkers,  27 
cows,  machinery,  8  room  home.  $45,000. 
SPOTSYLVANIA  COUNTY  farm,  170  acres. 
Colonial  type  home,  modern  kitchen,  central 
heat.  Nice  place.  $35,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Va. 

FLORIDA’S  Biggest  Lot  Value:  No  money 
down!  $5.  monthly.  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city,  street,  electricity,  phones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free 
photos.  AU  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. 


uwenmg  r  uimsnea,  eignt  acres 
Schoharie,  New  York.— 146-16  Holly  Ave. 
Flushing  55,  New  York. 


DAIRY  FARM:  160  Acres,  Northern  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  90  acres  cropland,  40  acres  pas¬ 
ture,  balance  timber.  On  state  road,  excellent 
improvements  and  water  supply.  High  state 
of  cultivation.  Ten  room  house  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham  Center, 
New  York. 


TO  buy  North  Dakota  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses — write  Courtney  Real  Estate  Service, 
Oakes,  North  Dakota. 

BEAUTIFUL  Trailer  Camp  Site  near  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Route  7,  water  shed,  electric.  Price 
$1,700.  Terms.  Orin  Sands,  Harpursville,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE  or  Lease:  About  30  acres  of  land 
with  lake.  Good  for  camps.  Box  2509  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

POULTRY  Farm:  91  acres,  equipped,  600 

cages,  1200  on  automatic  Feeder,  1700  hand 
fed,  automatic  waterers,  wholesale  egg  route, 
newly  decorated  home,  main  road.  Justin 
Baldwin,  Hannibal,  New  York. 

WIDOW  wishes  to  sell  home  in  Florida,  Vero 
Beach,  4  Rooms,  Bath,  wonderful  location. 
Write  for  full  information.  Elizabeth  Hoff¬ 
man,  White  Horse  Pike,  Atco,  New  Jersey. 

66  ACRE  farm  will  provide  for  11  heads  stock; 

six  room  modern  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
,4  mile  outside  Masonville  on  Route  8;  six 
miles  to  Sidney  or  Bainbridge;  price  $8,500. 
See  Russell  Neale,  administrator,  Rock  Roval, 
New  York  or  telephone  Cannonsville  7-3742. 

CATALOG  Free.  Its  more  than  60  pages  of 
plain,  informal  descriptions  help  you  to 
save  needless  travel.  Representatives  will 
gladly  mail  added  information  upon  request. 
Describes  listings  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  in 
a  wide  range  of  prices,  from  western  New 
York  to  Maine  and  Cape  Cod.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

GOOD  income  country  hotel— $15,000  worth 
$30,000  also  retirement  homes  and  farms, 
2  revolutionary  period  stone  houses  suitable 
for  summer  homes.  Ideal  locations.  Mohawk 
Valley,  New  York  Thruway.  Triumpo,  Broker, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-1433. 


340  ACRES  Dairy  Farm  in  Finger  Lake  region. 

Beautiful  view  across  Cayuga  Lake.  3 
houses.  All  conveniences,  running  water  in 
barn.  22  stanchions  with  or  without  equip- 
ment.  Sam  Robinson,  R.D.  1,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

ARCADIA,  FLORIDA — New  all  year  four 
room  home,  tiled  bath,  kitchen,  half  acre., 
drilled  well — $7750.  Immediate  possession. 
Write  Parlor,  Box  311,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.Y. 

43  ACRES  more  or  less,  located  on  old  route 
22,  one  mile  West  of  Hamburg,  Pa.  Berks 
County.  Broiler  house  for  7,500  broilers,  farm 
house  newly  renovated,  made  into  two  apart¬ 
ments,  garage,  small  chicken  house,  36,000 
Christmas  trees,  from  3  to  5  years  old.  6 
artesian  wells,  3  dams  that  hold  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  for  fire  protection  and  for 
irrigating.  Located  in  a  section  where  there 
are  many  homes  being  built  now.  Suitable 
for  commercial  and  industrial  development. 
Fields  are  good  to  raise  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Only  3  squares  away  from  school.  Can 
be  bought,  one  lot  or  as  many  lots  as  you 
want,  one  field  or  two  fields  or  complete 
farm.  For  cash  up  to  30  years.  James  S. 
Balthaser,  Cor.  3rd  &  State.  St.,  Hamburg, 
Penna.  Berks  County. 


TIOGA  COUNTY — 250  Acre  farm  ideal  for 
beef  cattle.  2  houses.  One  5  rooms  and  bath 
on  hard  top  road,  good  barn;  one  7  rooms 
and  bath.  \2  mile  on  dirt  road,  barn  and 
sheds.  40  acres  alfalfa,  50  acres  woods  and 
pasture.  10  acre  pond  well  stocked  with  fish. 
Mark  Strange,  Mainesburg,  Pennsylvania. 


FARMS;  #1284—100  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  1  mile 
small  village.  House,  9  rooms  &  bath.  Barn 
with  20  ties,  silo,  milk  house,  garage.  $9500. 
#1739 — 275  ACRE  Dairy  Farm.  Attractively 
situated  buildings.  House,  11  rooms  &  bath, 
furnace.  Barn  with  39  ties,  buckets.  Silo,  milk 
house,  garage.  $15,000.  Stocked  and  equipped 
$26,000.  #1259—200  ACRE,  40  cow  farm  one 
mile  large  thriving  village.  80  acres  tractor 
tillage.  House,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace. 
Good  barn,  40  ties,  buckets.  Silo,  tool  barn, 
milk  house,  garage.  $28,000.  Stocked  and 
equipped  $50,000.  Many  other  farms.  Ask  for 
free  builletin  with  photos.  Seth  Wheat,  Real- 
tor,  47  West  Main  Street,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE:  26  acres  near  Binghamton,  New 
York.  8  room  house,  barns.  Modern  equipped. 
Write  owner.  Robert  Griffin,  Harpursville 
RD  2,  New  York. _ 

CAPE  COD,  Two  bedroom,  large  lot,  one  mile 
from  Canandarago  Lake.  Excellent  hunting 
and  fishing  areas.  Just  ten  minutes  from 
Cooperstown.  Write  Norman  Vrooman,  Schuy- 
ler  Lake,  New  York. _ 

240  ACRES,  220  tillable,  drained  and  fenced 
the  best,  extra  good  buildings,  hiway  lo¬ 
cation,  Grade  A  equipped,  4  stall  parlor,  pipe¬ 
line  milker,  bulk  tank,  3  new  40  ft.  silos,  close 
to  good  markets,  fall  possession.  Terms:  29% 
down,  20  years  on  balance  at  5%.  Central 
Ohio’s  largest  selection  of  farm  bargains. 
Jewell  Realty  and  Auction  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio. 

137  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  equipped  or  bare. 

Large  house,  bath,  furnace,  new  barn.  Anna 
Longfritz,  Broker,  Gloversville,  N.Y.  Phone 
5-2127. 

BARGAIN,  Two  8  room  houses  together,  one 
$4,900.  both  $3,900  each;  Small  town  ft. 
Shawanguak  Mts.,  Gearn,  Alligerville,  New 
York. 

COUNTRY  Retirement  Home  or  business  pos¬ 

sibilities.  Sell  or  swap.  Box  14,  Bernards- 
ville,  New  Jersey. _ 

13  ACRES  Ideal  for  retirement.  Two  bed- 

rooms.  Modern  bungalow.  Garage  20x60 
shed.  All  new  next  to  town.  C.  Horvath, 
Hartly,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  SALE :  375  acre  stock  farm  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  10  room 
brick  home.  Price  and  details  on  request. 
J.  R.  Cook,  Rockbri dge  Baths,  Virginia. 

35  YEARS  on  this  farm  now  wants  to  retire. 
He’s  83.  145  ACRES,  75  tillable,  55  Acres 
open  pasture,  15  ACRES  woods,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  level  land.  Bam  36  by  80,  water 
buckets,  silo,  30  stanchions  room  for  more, 
attached  milk  house,  never  failing  spring 
water  gravity,  9  room  home,  bath,  furnace, 

24  high  grade  Holsteins  all  milkers,  2  tractors, 
full  line  machinery,  painted  buildings,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  beautiful  farm  perfect  lo¬ 
cation,  amazing  offer,  $32,000.  See  this  farm 
you  won’t  regret  it.  C.  Marnell,  Broker,  Sid¬ 
ney,  New  York  Lowell  3-7988. 

SOIL  Bank  Income  Property,  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.  26,000  trees,  planted  to  date.  Pic¬ 
turesque  setting  high  in  rolling  countryside. 
Attractive,  completely  modern  10  room  home, 
out-buildings.  Available  with  117  acres  $14,- 
500.  Or  house  and  2  acres  $9,500.  M.  Jay 
Dring,  Oneonta,  New  York. _ 

200  ACRES,  more  or  less — Central  Jersey — 
Sale  or  lease — 150  tillable.  Schmitt,  101 
Monmouth  Rd.,  W.  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 

OWNER  broke  his  shoulder  and  arm.  Wants 
quick  action,  small  but  productive,  87  acres, 
67  meadows,  rest  in  pasture  and  wood,  30 
ties,  water  buckets.  House  8  rooms,  furnace, 
bath,  180  feet  drilled  well,  tractor,  machinery, 

25  cows,  all  milkers.  Milk  checks  run  $732.  a 

month.  $19,000.  half  down,  balance  one-third 
of  milk  check.  253  ACRE  FARM,  main  high¬ 
way,  100  acres  of  river  flat.  130  acres  in  pas¬ 
ture,  rest  wood,  36x120,  64  ties,  buckets,  three 
silos,  attached  milk  house,  new  350  gallon 
bulk  milk  cooler.  Eight  room  house,  hot 
water,  heat,  bath,  hardwood  floors.  Spring 
water  gravity.  3000  Bales  of  Hay,  14  Acres 
Corn,  $30,000.  C.  Marnell  Broker,  Sidney,  New 
York.  Telephone  LOwell  3-7988. _ 

EXCELLENT  Dairy  Farm  165  acres.  40 
stanchions,  artesian  well,  trout  stream.  7 
room  house,  bath.  Route  41,  $15,000.  Ted 
Johnson,  Afton,  New  York. 

FOR  SAL!E:  400  Acre  farm,  2  family  home, 

barn,  tool  house,  alfalfa  land,  good  school. 
6  miles  from  town.  200  Acre  farm  on  main 
road,  40  cows  equipment,  bulk  tank.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  ONE-MAN  Farm  30  cows,  equipped. 
200  ACRE  potato  farm.  Nice  house  and  po¬ 
tato  bam.  Also  many  other  farms  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  Write  Murray  Grodman, 
Realtor,  45  Salisbury  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Ph  963.  _ 

GRADE  A  Dairy  Farm,  western  Wisconsin 
location.  200  acres,  120  cultivated.  Very 
good  modern  buildings.  $25,000.  V3  down. 
Write  for  lists  of  Wisconsin  Farms.  Hathaway 
Agency,  Hammond,  Wisconsin. 

OTSEGO  and  Delaware  farms,  large,  small, 
equipped  or  bare.  Homes  and  businesses. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Bedell  &  Long, 
Brokers,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

78  ACRES  now  fully  operating.  Good  barn, 
6  room  house,  furnace.  Modern  bath.  Spring 
and  deep  well,  other  buildings  $10,000.  Box 
38,  Nineveh,  New  York. 

ACCESSIBLE  Hill  top  Home  Lakes  near. 

Fine  neighborhood.  R.  W.  Gallup,  Gilman- 
ton,  New  Hampshire. 

COUNTRY  HOME  Central  New  York,  3  bed- 
rooms,  modern  kitchen,  deep  well,  com¬ 
manding  view,  3  acres.  Ideal  for  retirement. 
Terms.  Stearns,  99  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 


FARM  Estate  or  Dude  Ranch  325  acre.  High 
state  of  cultivation.  60  Jamesway  Stations. 
Barn  cleaner.  7,000  bales  of  hay  in  barn.  20 
acres  corn.  House  8  room,  bath  &  half,  also 
tenant  house.  Write  Box  45,  Afton,  N.Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent;  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

GREENVILLE,  Greene  County,  84  acres, 
beautiful  14  room  house,  all  improvements, 
oil  heat,  garage,  barn,  shop,  etc.  Asking  $18,- 
000.  Box  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 
list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

242  ACRES,  115  tilled  and  fertile,  3  streams, 
picturesque,  long  lane,  big  house,  etc.  Be¬ 
tween  Bloomsburg-Hazleton.  Excellent  beef 
or  dairy.  Most  equipment.  $27,000.  Charest, 
28  N.  12th,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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OPERATING  Hog  Farm.  Three  modern  homes, 
Buildings.  Further  information.  Write:  Post 
Office  Box  212,  Milford,  Connecticut. _ 

FREE  Lists  Finger  Lakes  Farms.  West’s  C.  D. 

Winch,  R.E.S.,  Box  7,  Horseheads,  New 
York. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  modernized  house,  scenic  sur¬ 
roundings,  268  pastures  etc.  acres,  profitable 
flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton  (owner) 
Medusa,  New  York. _ 

FARMS  WANTED 


ACREAGE  wanted  within  100  miles.  Larsen, 

152 — 2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

FARM  or  large  acreage  wanted  for  cash. 

T.  Murray,  P.O.  Box  One,  Burlington,  Mass. 
RETIRED  couple  needs  small  year  round,  low 
priced  country  place.  Box  2510  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Small  acreage  with  or  without 
buildings.  Box  2511  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED :  Small  poultry  farm.  Box  2512 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SMALL  FARM — 2  hours  from  New  York. 

View,  brook.  Box  2517  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED — Acreage  with  building  (any  con¬ 
dition)  within  seventy  miles  Nanuet,  New 
York.  About  $2,000.  Box  2521  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  Farm  50 — 100  acres  within 
50  miles  radius  of  Towanda,  Penna.  Box 
2530  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ELDERLY  retired  couple  likes  to  share  home, 
expenses.  Can  give  a  helping  hand.  Box 
2518  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ROSE  HILL  Retirement  Residence  route  3, 
Geneva,  N.Y.  Beautiful  mansion  overlook- 
ing  Seneca  Lake.  $20-38  weekly. _ 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent 
food,  reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


•‘B.  ROCKS  OR  Reds,  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95- 
100  COD.  Life  Guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Phila.  50,  Penna. _ 

LARGE  LOP  Over  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

$8.95—100;  PULLETS,  $18.95.  Reds,  Barred 
— White  Rocks,  Hampshires,  $8.95;  Pullets, 
$16.95.  Left  over  heavies,  $7.95;  Broilers, 
$1.95 — 100:  Ducklings,  25 — S7.25,  plus  postage. 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
EXTRA  choice  straight  run  heavy  breeds. 

Vantress  Cross,  White  Mountains,  Red:  $10. 
— 100:  $95.00 — 1000,  prepaid  delivery.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  4,  Pennsylvania. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. 


BANTAMS 


BANTAMS:  Beautiful  show  type  Bantams. 

Black,  Rose  Combs,  Silkies.  Cochins.  Black 
Belgians,  Japanese,  Polish  and  others.  Write: 
Illustrated  catalog.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426, 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. _ 

PULLETS 


3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April 
hatched.  All  from  our  own  stock.  Layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Range  raised  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 
Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey. _ 

DUCKS  AND  I GE^SE 


MEADOWBROOK:  “Long  Island  Pekin” 
ducklings  $25.95 — 100  postpaid.  25 — $7.95. 
White  Crested  Ducklings.  12 — $7.95.  Our  32nd 
year.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield 
1,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE  Egyptian  Geese.  John  S.  Martin, 
Bareville,  Penna. 

PEAFOWL 


PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30. — 1958  pair  $45. — 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

PLANTS,  NUR S E RY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberry,  black¬ 
berry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free 
catalog  describing  70  varieties.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bi-adford,  Mass. 

CULTIVATED  Blueberry  Bushes — six  bear¬ 
ing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Momingbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden 
Road,  Monson,  Mass. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS  3"  Pots  $1.25  ea. 

RL  50tf  plus  $1.  postage  and  packing,  select 
from  Spring  Listings,  guaranteed  safe  ar¬ 
rival.  Special  Horticulture  Magazine  offer 
each  order.  L.  Easterbrook,  Greenhouses, 
Butler,  Ohio. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

LOVELY  tropical  plants  exotic  foliage  and 
blooms.  Gesneriads,  Begonias.  Free  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog.  Golden  Bird  Tropicals, 
2510  West  Orange  Ave.,  Anaheim,  California. 
SEEDLINGS  &  Transplants  for  Xmas  trees, 
reforesting  windbreaks,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Pine  Grove  Nursery,  R3  Clearfield,  Penn¬ 
sylvania^ _ 

FANCY  Amaryllis  and  Caladium.  Free  list. 

Robert  Goedert,  Box  6534,  Jacksonville  5, 
Florida. _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
Fall  planting  special — 3  yrs.  Austrian  Pine 
8-18"  seedlings  or  Scotch  Pine  10-20”  seed¬ 
lings,  especially  propagated  for  fall  planting 
— only  $15.  per  thousand  (plus  postage) .  This 
stock  all  sheared  by  the  recognized  Eccles 
pruning  method.  Until  November  15  only. 
Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281 -R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 
NURSERY  Stock.  Write  for  our  Free  Mail 
Order  Price  List.  Vernon  Barnes  Nursery, 
Route  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee. _ 

GENUINE  four  leaf  clovers  35d  each,  postpaid. 
Allen  Hawley,  Red  Top,  Missouri. _ 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


PROFIT  from  our  30  years’  experience  in 
the  hay  business;  write  for  prices.  Conrad 
Fafard,  Inc.,  Box  774,  Springfield,  Mass. 
ALL  TYPES  of  Dairy  Hay  and  bedding, 
delivered.  Edw.  Dunton,  Ctr.  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont _ 

OFFER  quality  Hay  and  Straw,  all  grades, 
carload  and  truckload.  From  Eastern  and 
Western  sources,  shipped  anywhere.  Call  or 
write  for  best  prices  on  selected  hay.  ESsex 
3-6900.  James  J.  Desmond,  1001  Springfield 
Ave.,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. _ 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

FOR  The  LADIES 


CHURCH  Groups,  Grange,  Clubs,  raise  $100. 

or  more.  Over  60  new  exciting  gifts  and 
useful  kitchen  products.  Also  banquet  pa¬ 
per,  napkins,  wrappings.  Write  for  free  cat¬ 
alogue.  Brisko  Products,  Shaftsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont _ 

NAME  Brand  Appliances  Catalog.  Send  for 
catalog  to  Romar  Company,  515  V2  Bauman 
Ave.,  Dept.  RN,  Austin,  Minnesota. 
CHURCHES.  Sunday  School  Classes,  Grange 
women,  PTA’s,  Cub-Scout,  Mothers,  aux¬ 
iliaries  and  organizations  needing  money.  Sell 
beautiful  nylon  handbags  and  other  items. 
Make  excellent  Christmas  gifts.  Write  S.  J. 
Phillips,  24  South  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  details. _ 

100’s  BARGAINS  for  thrifty  Homemakers. 

Catalog  free.  Kiewiet,  2025  Barney  Road, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. _ 

SUITINGS — Buy  Direct — 3  yards — 60  wide. 

Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flannels,  gabardines. 
Crease-resistant,  washable,  rich  colors.  Save! 
Samples  10<#.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-NYS  Tay- 
lor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. _ 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City 
14,  Michigan. _ 

STAMPED  Linens  for  embroidery  or  paint¬ 
ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
save.  Send  for  Free  Catalog.  Merribee,  16 
West  19th  St.,  Dept.  609,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

DRESSES,  24tf;  Shoes,  39?!;  Men’s  Suits,  $4.95; 

Trousers,  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
catalog.  Transworld  164  BA,  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. _ 

QUILT  PIECES:  Beautiful  Colors!  IV4  lbs., 

$1- — 3(4  lbs.,  $2.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R 
Manchester.  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ 

EXQUISITE  Seashell  Earrings  $1.00.  Dozen 

$6.24.  White’s,  1416  Boylan,  Clearwater  2, 
Florida. _ 

RAISE  $50  or  more  easily!  Over  150  fast  sell¬ 
ing  useful  gifts — beautiful  Christmas  and 
Everyday  cards,  wraps.  Organizations — com¬ 
plete  credit!  Write  for  Free  catalog  today. 
Beco,  Dept.  RBY  59,  Oneonta,  New  York. 

EARN  Extra  Money  Sewing  at  home.  H.  E\ 

Products  Co.,  Box  576,  Cincinnati  43,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

STONE  PICKER:  Picks  stones  up  to  7".  Fine 
stone  attachment.  Electric  starter  on  Wis¬ 
consin  engine.  Excellent  condition.  Will 
sacrifice.  Also  have  I  H.  C.  parts.  Henry 

Gerow,  Liberty,  RT.  17,  New  York. _ _ 

FREE  Tractor  Parts  catalog.  1959  Edition. 

Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest  com¬ 
bination  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and  used 
parts.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

75  CORN  PICKERS,  1  &  2  row  mounted  & 
wheel  type.  Harvesters,  blowers,  elevators, 
silo  fillers,  corn  binders,  huskers  shredders, 
stalk  shredders,  &  good  selection  of  crawler 
&  wheel  type  tractors  &  equipment.  Keener’s 
Farm  Machinery  Intersection  of  230  &  72, 
Lancaster  #3  Pa.  EX  46414. 

FOR  SALE  IRRIGATION  Outfit— Power  take- 
off  G.P.M.  pump.  1050  feet  4"  aluminum 
pipe.  8  Rainbird  sprinkler  heads  and  other 
fittings.  Box  2503  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE :  COMPLETE  Saw  Mill  Equipment. 

In  use  privately  on  estate  for  short  time. 
First  class  condition.  Can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Telephone  HEmlock  8-9357,  Hellertown, 
Penna.  5  to  6  P.M.  Monday  thru  Friday. 

FOR  SALE:  GENERATOR— Onan  7  K.  W. 

with  pulley.  New.  Mounted  on  oak  frame 
for  tractor  belt  operation.  Box  2504  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

ANHYDROUS  Ammonia  Applicator  with 
pump,  9  H.  P.  Wisconsin  gas  engine.  O.  J. 
Reigel,  Lake  City,  Box  419,  Penna. 

1  JENNINGS  OUTSIDE  Milking  Vending 
Machine  $400.;  1  CHERRY  Burrell  Homoge- 
nizer  $275.;  1  CHERRY  Burrell  Pasteurizer 
$150.;  Quantity  of  bottle  cappers.  Pemrick 
Dairy,  48-102  St.,  Troy,  New  York. _ 

SPECIAL  Prices  on  New  Equipment.  Inter¬ 
national  TD  6  Crawler  for  farm  or  industrial 
use.  Farmall  450.  I-H  W  450  Diesel;  I-H  600 
Diesel:  #55  McBaler;  #17  New  Idea  Spreader; 
#401  New  Holland  Hay  Crimper;  #440  New 
Holland  Mower-Crusher;  #800  New  Holland 
P.T.O.  Harvester;  w/Row  Crop.  Box  2513 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BUY  surplus  farm  equipment,  implements, 
supplies,  trucks,  jeeps,  miscellaneous,  direct 
from  government.  Depot  list,  procedure.  $1.00 
Included  free:  “Industrial  surplus,”  “Second¬ 
hand  bargains”  reports.  Christopher  Publi¬ 
cations,  Holtsville  29,  N.Y. 

VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADERS:  $675.00  com¬ 
plete  machine.  Summer  clearance.  Save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Buy  direct  from  dis¬ 
tributor.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Allentown,  New 
Jersey. _ 

CHERRY  Burrell  G-70  filler,  125  quart  cases. 

200  20-bottle  V2  pint  cases.  75-40  quart  milk 
cans.  Charles  Nichols,  Brewster,  New  York. 
JOHN  DEERE  combine  with  engine  used  very 
little.  Excellent  condition.  $550.  Nine  Acre 
Equipment,  Great  Road,  East  Acton,  Mass. 
FOR  SALE — Poultry  Picker.  (Stainless  Steel.) 
M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northville,  N.Y. _ 

EGGOMATIC  Egg  Grader.  5  sizes.  Excellent 
condition.  Albert  Lintz,  Treadwell,  N.Y. 
AGRICULTURAL  Engineering;  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 
N.  Y. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  straw¬ 
berries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in 
size,  yet  entirely  different.  Patent  2742840. 
Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquir- 
ies.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 


NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

BUY  DIRECT  from  U.S.  Government  Depots: 

Surplus  farm  machinery,  Jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  etc.  “Depot  list  and 
Procedure”  $1.00.  U.S.  Surplus  sales,  Box  208, 
Etters,  Penna.  _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3  V2  ton  ca¬ 
pacity  and  135  Bu.  manure  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa. _ 

ATTENTION  Case  Dealers:  Closing  out  case 
parts.  Will  lump  off  at  50%  of  dealer  net. 
Send  (on  letterhead)  for  lists,  Stoneacres, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 
Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. _ 

20  ACRES  New  and  Used  Farm  Equipment. 

Crawlers,  wheel  tractors,  combines,  chop¬ 
pers,  balers,  Backhoes  and  leaders.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

RICE  Potato  Diggers — Attractive  low  prices. 

Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co. 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

DEALERS  WANTED  ~ 

DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. _ 

_ REPLACEMENT  PARTS _ 

THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line 
was  purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement 
parts  for  orchard  and  row  crop  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  former  owners 
are  now  available.  Price  lists  and  catalogues 
may  be  had  upon  request.  Field  Force  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products, 
Inc..  P  O  Box  63.  North  Walos.  Pennsylvania. 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submersed  water  weeds,  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
choke  irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Cor- 
poration.  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 
KILL  Brush  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
cattle  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corp.  36  RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. _ 

_ SAWDUST _ 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

Sawdust  and  loose  shavings,  trailer  load  de¬ 
livery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel  or 
write  prices.  FO  5-7755.  Townshend  Waste 
Wood  Pro.  Inc.  Townshend,  Vermont. _ 

_ PIPE  AND  IRON _ 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  */2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ BUILDING  MATERIALS _ 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. _ _ 

PRESSURE  treated  poles  for  bams  and  sheds. 

Cedar  posts,  all  sizes.  Rustic  fencing.  Truck 
load  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son,  Marcellus, 
New  York.  Phone  ORleans  9-3121.  Closed 
Sunday. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 


CoR't.  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


Name . .....  City  or  Town . 

Address . .State 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  dussified  udvertisements 

r - ORDER  BLANK - 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ _ 

I  333  WEST  30th  STREET 

I  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 

I 

I  Please  insert  my  ad  in  _  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


September  5,  1959 


-J 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

Con’f.  from  preceding  page 


_ _  FOR  THE  LADIES _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave-,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ 

$CASH,  Making  Fibre  Flowers.  Free  discount 
catalog.  Flocraft,  Farrell,  19,  Pennsylvania. 

MAKE  $25.-$50.  Week,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National  81 -RY 
Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. _ 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

ENLARGEMENTS— Five  4x6  $1.;  Six  billfold, 
and  one  4x6  $1.  Lease  Photo  Service,  Belle 
Center,  Ohio. _ 

NOTHING  stops  our  photo  finishing  Flexi- 
gloss  process,  trial  8-  or  12-exposure.  40<f. 
M.  &  S.  Photo,  Dept.  N.  Box  192,  Union 
City,  Penna. _ _ 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  25G  Add  15^  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  40  c* 
coin — now!  Penny-Pix,  Delair.  New  Jersey. 
SAVE  ON  COLOR :  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2  65 
(failures credited). Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality: 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents:  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  vour  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00:  12-$3.00.  Superior 
quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service, 
43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. _ 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00  Size  2M>x3V2— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents:  12,  60  cents:  16.  75  cents:  24,  90 
cents.  DavenDort  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

ROLL  developed,  8  beautiful  enlarged  prints 
39 <t;  12 — 59<(.  Reprints  5<f.  Willard’s,  Box 
2553  LL,  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  8 
Jumbo  prints  $.25:  12-$.35.  Limit  one  roll. 
Same  day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191H,  Lyons.  New 
York. _  _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM _ &  HOME 

RELIEF  from  constipation.  Upset  stomach. 

Money  back  guarantee.  4  OZ.  35  cents. 
Peter  Madia.  318  Hamilton  Avenue.  Seaside 
Heights.  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  SUR- 
SOLVENT  opens  the  ground  around  the  sys¬ 
tem  allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pump¬ 
ing  a  cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling 
up — Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores 
faulty  systems  back  to  a  condition  approach¬ 
ing  newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street,  Allston  34,  Mass. _ 

THERMOMETER — New  Electrical  Accurately 
measures  remotely  to  3,000  ft.,  at  five  dif¬ 
ferent  locations.  Have  at  your  fingertips 
temperature  of  anything.  Air.  liquids,  in¬ 
side  fruit,  also  humidity.  Free  Brochure. 
Electra-Temn  Co.,  Dept.  N,  Box  6111,  San 
Diego  6,  California . 

BUILD  real  Black  Forest  Cuckoo  Clock, 
size  10x7 12 ,  Complete  Do-It-Yourself  kit 
with  original  Black  Forest  Woodcarving, 
genuine  parts  numbered,  cuckoo  calls  every 
quarter  hour,  accurate  timekeeper  for  years, 
16-page  diagram  instruction  book,  handsome 
gift  box  packing.  Parcel  Post,  paid  from 
Black  Forest,  West  Germany.  Approximately 
4  weeks  parcel  post  time.  Introductory  price 
$6.98,  includes  packing  and  pp.  Import  duty 
collected  on  delivery  to  you  approx.  $2.00. 
Send  mailing  address  with  certified  check  or 
money  order  to  Pimoco.  Edw.  D.  Mahan,  NY, 
1407  Woodland  Ave..  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

ZIPPER  BARGAIN — 12  for  $1.  Assorted  sta¬ 
ple  colors,  guaranteed  colorfast.  7"  zippers. 
H.  H.  Matlin,  Dept.  R.  Box  318,  Hicksville, 
New  York. 

ELECTRIC  HOME  HEATTNG  is  here:  New 
low  rates  make  it  possible  to  heat  your 
whole  house  or  just  that  cold  room  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Interested?  Write  Garden  State 
Electric  Heat  Distributors,  P.  O.  Box  433, 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

GUARANTEED  uplift  rupture  supports  $2.00 
each.  Pat.  also  for  sale  Charles  T.  Ham- 
mersley,  1302  Ekin  Ave.,  New  Albany.  Ind. 

DOG  AND  CAT  identification  tags.  Sensi¬ 
tized  aluminum  plate,  non-magnetic.  sharp 
lettering,  lifetime  guarantee.  Send  $1.  In¬ 
clude  call  name  of  pet  plus  owner’s  name, 
address,  phone.  D.  Tranter.  3783-A  West 
River  Pkwy.,  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

BELA-RO-PEOL,  the  ointment  no  home 

should  be  without.  Swivelstick  $2.  Con¬ 
tainers  $3.  and  $7.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn.  Dept.  RNY. 

QUILTING — Quilt  pieces.  40  pieces  41'2x9" 
small  figure  percale,  includes  20  varieties 
$1.  postpaid.  Ames  Products,  Carmel,  Indiana. 
STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

Dsoriasis.  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 
macv,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 

FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


ASPHALT  Aluminum.  Prepaid.  $2.30  per  gal¬ 
lon.  20  gallon  drums.  Trial  can  $1.00.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

“HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book  every¬ 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should 
have.  FREE.  No  obligation.  Simply  address 
Beery  School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1649, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. _ 

REPAIR  HYDRAULIC  Jacks— Learn  high 
paying  trade.  Illustrated  manual  $3. 98.  Free 
information.  Hydraulic  Parts  Supply,  Box 
4104,  El  Paso,  Texas. _ 

BERRY  BOOK:  “Thirty  Years  of  Berries.” 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages, 
price  $1.00  postpaid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S. 
Livingston  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois. _ 

WE  sell  old  and  new  books,  any  subject,  also 
novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures  and 
paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  N.J. _ 

AUTHORS  SERVICES^ 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism.  Revision.  Editing  by  Lit- 
erary  Counsellor,  Box  1,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 

BUSIN  ESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GENERAL  STORE:  Selling  groceries,  meat, 
gas,  beer,  general  merchandise.  Eleven 
room  house,  for  owner,  and  small  house 
rented.  Only  store  in  village  of  South  Onon¬ 
daga.  Price  $35,000;  $15,000  down.  Wm.  A. 
Powell,  RD.  1  Nedron,  South  Onondaga,  New 
York. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  Plumbing  Business.  Ex- 
cellent.  Four  bedroom  house,  large  shop. 
Owner  retiring.  Box  2519,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY— Retirement  in¬ 
come  ranch  style  tourist  home  in  Adiron- 
dacks  vacation  area.  15  rooms,  10  baths,  well 
furnished.  Hot  water  heat,  3  stone  fireplaces, 
includes  4  room  furnished  cottage,  35  wood 
acres.  80  ft.  beautiful  lakefront,  $30,000. 
Terms.  Also  3  furnished  motels  attached  to 
sturdy  barn.  Convert  to  income  home.  $3,200. 
Cash  needed.  Box  2522  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAKE  THOUSANDS!  Selling  handtooled 
Mexican  purses — $35.00  value,  your  cost 
$9.00.  Sample  mailed  C.O.D.  Money  back 
guarantee — LEATHERCOR  —  Nestor,  Califor¬ 
nia _ 

MANAGER  Wanted.  Beautiful  Retirement 
Nursing  Home.  Very  profitable.  Lease,  sale 
also  considered.  Box  56,  Crown  Point,  New 
York. _ 

BOARDING  Home.  Pensioners.  Income  $450 
month;  $7,500.  Terms.  Aarons,  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York. 

GAS-STATION  and  grocery  with  living 
quarters.  28x50  cement  block  garage  (new) 
also  additional  store  building.  Business  es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  Doing  good  business. 
Have  other  interests  on  U.S.  Route  220. 
Georgea  Waters,  Hughesville,  RD.  1,  Penna. 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valiev  5.  N.  Y 


WANTEEM-0  BUY _ _ 

WANTED — New  or  used  grass  seed  attach¬ 
ment  for  McCormick-Deering  5  disk  corn 
drill.  Victor  Roha,  Star  Route,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Hemlock,  Pine,  Paper,  Yellow, 
Birch  seed  cones.  State  price  per  pound. 
Joseph  Colarusso,  R.  2,  Box  330,  Avoca, 
Penna. 

BARN  SIDING,  weathered  old.  Charles  Har- 
mon,  35  Bedford  Road.  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Confederate  or  U.  S.  oval  Civil  War 
Style  buckles — $2.50.  Waddell,  1625  Georgia, 
Marysville,  Michigan. _ 

WANTED:  Information  leading  to  possible 
purchase  of  wrought  iron  nails.  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ruekberg,  Kingsley  Road,  LaFayette, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Old  Pewter,  oil  lamps,  blue  china, 
colored  glass.  Alfred  Stern,  405  West  Main 
St.,  Huntington,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Old  trucks,  cars,  buses,  made 
before  1928 — W.  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Old  country  tin  canisters,  tin 
spice  boxes,  country  store  coffee,  tea,  flour 
and  other  tin  containers,  interested  in  old 
tin  of  all  types.  Send  description  and  price. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Walker,  Dale,  New  York. 

INDIAN  Corn  Wanted.  State  quantity,  price. 

Harwood  Company,  Farmingdale,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. _ 

WANTS  to  buy!  Scotch  Pine  and  spruce 
Christmas  Trees,  5-7'  sheared-Austrian 
Pine  Boughs,  18-24"  long  all  types  of  roping. 
We  are  wholesale  distributors  looking  for 
permanent  contact.  Enclose  prices,  picked 
up  or  delivered  to  Long  Island.  Box  2523 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED’  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  tov  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D  1, 

FYooH'dIH  Npw  Jprqpv. 

WE.  ARE  alwavs  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company.  Poland,  New  York.  Teie- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. _ 

_ EARTHWORMS 

$10,000  YEAR  possible  with  earthworms.  32 
page  booklet  tells  how — 50<f.  Government 
information.  Missouri  Earthworm  Research, 
Box  T  6851,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ 

EARN  MONEY  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven, 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

_ INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  4V2%  per  annum  in  institutions  in¬ 
sured  by  U.S.  Govt.  Agency.  Ask  for  Free 
Booklet  RN  and  list  of  institutions  now  pay¬ 
ing  41/2%  compounded  quarterly.  No  charge 
for  our  services.  Ernst  I.  Cahn,  29  Broadway, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y.  Established  1940. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey :  5  pounds 
$2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah ,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE :  Old  Fashioned  Smoked  Cheese.  It 
is  excellent  and  sent  in  bars  averaging 
1  lb.  2  oz.  for  $1.39  each.  We  pay  the  postage 
to  any  place.  Conn.  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloom- 
field.  Conn. _ 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.  —  six  fives  $10.; 
All  prepaid.  Sixties  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. 

VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  Grade  B  gallon 
$7.00;  Two  quarts  $4.25;  quart  $2.40;  5  lbs. 
sugar  $6.00;  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  Bert  Prescott, 
Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6 — 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9  60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  Y o rk 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10.80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2.  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

_ FENCE  POSTS 

FOR  SALE:  LOCUST  Posts  standing  40",  4’  to 
14'.  Road  side  #209  Bushkill,  Pa.  W.  H.  Zim¬ 
merman. 


_ FARM  SIGNS _ 

FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  Yotk 
Dent  R 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
_ Cassel.  65A  Cottage,  Middletown.  New  York. 

POST  LAND  SIGNS  5  cents  each.  Delivered 
postpaid  approved.  No  less  than  20  signs. 
Sample  5  cents.  Joseph  Polito,  477  7th  St., 
Buffalo  1,  New  York. 

PLASTICS 

SILO  covers  of  black  Polyethylene  are  best. 

Write  for  free  sample,  price  list  and  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Canton  Containers,  Inc., 
Canton  7,  Ohio. _ 

MUSICAL 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  cheap,  postpaid. 

Catalogue.  Paramount,  Box  2026-R,  Pine 
Castle,  Florida. 

POEMS  WANTED  for  musical  setting  and 
recording.  Send  poems.  Free  examination. 
Crown  Music  Company,  49-RL  West  32  Street, 
New  York  1,  New  York. 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  re¬ 
cording.  Immediate  consideration.  Send 
poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon 
BuilrPng,  Boston.  Mass. _ 

_ FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 

_ FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc  ,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown. 
Pa  ,  or  150  South  St  Annanolis  Md. 

_ CAMPING  EQUIPMENT 

FREE  catalog.  Finest  lightweight,  outdoor 
equipment.  Unconditionally  guaranteed 
Porta  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton  28,  Mass. 

_  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseuh 
Hein.  Box  356F  Thornwood.  New  York. 

BARRELS 

BARRELS :  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallorT, 

fresh  emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred. 
$4.50  each;  two  $8.50.  10  for  $40.  F.O.B. 
South  Norwalk,  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J. 
Reynolds’  Distillery.)  Telephone  VO  6-5757. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 

500  GUMMED  Labels  printed  any  name  and 
address  with  Plastic  Gift  box — 35(1.  Marbil 
Distributors,  Box  900N,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

_  COLOR  SLIDES 

MESTON’S  35mm  Color  Slides  are  low  in 
cost — quality  unsurpassed.  Four  slides  in 
airtight  package,  98<f.  Special:  “Four  Corners 
of  the  World”  and  four  U.S.  scenes — eight 
slides  plus  big  catalog— $2.31  value  for  only 
$1.75.  Order  today.  Meston’s  Travels,  Dept. 
RN  9A,  3801  N.  Piedras,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

V E TER IN ARY  S UPPLI ES 

MASTITIS  OINTMENTS  as  low  as  $3.75  per 
dozen.  Purchase  direct.  Part  time  sales 
position  open  in  your  area.  Write  Carlart 
Pharmacal,  Bardonia,  New  York. 

_  SCHOOL  BUSES 

SCHOOL  BUSES,  now  available.  1959  G  M  C 

and  1959  International  60  passenger.  We 
bought  many  chassis  again  this  year  and  we 
are  glad  we  did.  Call  now  for  completed 
units.  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.  or  George  Smith 
Safety  Products,  Inc.,  655  Bridgeport  Ave., 
Milford,  Conn.,  Trinity  4-6755. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEWLY  revised  edition  of  “Treasured 
Recipes”  Czechoslovakian-American  cook 
book  now  available.  New  spiral  binding — 160 
pages — $2.25  postpaid.  Send  to  Lutheran 
Women’s  Circle,  88  West  Genesse  Street. 
Skaneateles,  New  York. 

RUBBER  Stamps — 3  lines  $1.00.  Free  folder. 

Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Ver- 
mont. _ 

SUBSCRIBE  to  government  surplus  weekly. 

Lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  Trucks,  Boats. 
Tents,  Tires,  etc.  Direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.;  Government  Surplus, 
Paxton,  Illinois. _ 

ADULTS  and  children  who  want  foreign  Pen 
Pals  write  to  Miss  Reba  Levine,  174  Pearl 
Street,  Chelsea  50,  Mass. 

FLYING  SQUIRRELS,  beautiful  pets.  Litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and  pictures  10  cents.  Greesons, 
905  North  Monroe  St.,  Arlington,  Virginia. 


Fine  New  Market 

for  MiSk 

If  older  persons  are  told  they 
should  drink  more  milk,  they  will. 
Their  consumption  may  increase  up 
to  45  per  cent. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Storrs  found  this 
true  for  persons  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  75  years  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  After  these  people 
were  informed  by  mail  of  how  milk 
can  benefit  health,  almost  a  third  of 
them  increased  their  use  of  it  up  to 
the  recommended  minimum  of  three 
quarts  per  week.  Another  group, 
visited  by  a  nutritionist,  increased 
milk  consumption  by  45  per  cent. 

A  survey  of  the  Hartford  area  had 
shown  previously  that  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  city’s  older  resi¬ 
dents  consumed  less  than  the  recom¬ 
mended  minimum  amounts  of  milk. 
Many  of  them  were  unaware  of  the 
value  of  milk  or  had  wrong  ideas 
about  the  amount  that  adults  should 
consume. 

Because  more  than  half  of  the 
older  people  had  either  increased  or 
decreased  use  of  milk  after  they 
reached  the  age  of  55,  it  is  felt  that 
the  eating  habits  of  older  people 
generally  may  be  susceptible  to 
change. 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  Pay  4y%? 

You'll  find  the  answer  in  our  Current 
Recommended  List  of  Savings  &  Loan 
Accounts.  Write  today  and  also  receive 
a  free  copy  of  our  informative  16-page 
“Investors  Handbook  on  Insured  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Certificates,”  which  ex¬ 
plains  how  each  account  is  insured  up 
to  $10,000  by  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Ask  for  R-412. 

ajmlott,  Baker  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


EVERGREENS 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  N 

Box  305-8  Homer  City,  Pa.  1 

Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 

URSERIES 

Li 

Win  Friends  and  influence  people 
with  gifts  of  roses  from  your  gar- 
den.  Learn  to  grow  roses  of 
breath-taking  beauty  through  the 
monthly  American  Rose  Magazine 
and  the  1960  Annual  (a  book  of 
206-pages).  Send  $5.50  for  one. 
year,  (12  months)  membership  to 
the  American  Rose  Society,  Dept. 
NX,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing.  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 

STOP  FEEDING  SPARROWS.  Make  your 

own  trap  and  catch  thousands.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 
LEARN  How  to  Tan  Deer  Hides.  Instructions 
$2.00.  F.  W.  Banner,  Morrisville,  Penna. 
MOTORCYCLES  —  bought  —  sold  —  repaired. 

Charles  Rudesyle,  521  Carpenter  Lane, 
Philadelphia  19,  Pennsylvania. _ 

CIGARETTES — Make  20  plain  or  filterfip 
for  9?.  Factory-Fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky^ _ 

’’BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

UNUSUAL  shapes,  curly  grained,  extra  wide 
boards  from  our  own  Vermont  forests.  Rus¬ 
tic  coffee  and  end  tables.  Colonial  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Camp  furniture  custom  built.  John 
Rowell  Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge,  Ver- 
mont. _ _ 

TOBACCO:  4  lbs.  smoking,  $2.25,  10  lbs.  Nat^ 

ural  Leaf  $8.50.  Postpaid,  L.  Pulliam,  Pates- 
ville.  Kentucky. _ ___ 

AMBULANCE,  1949  Buick.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Fully  equipped.  $950.00.  Brookfield 
Vol.  Fire  Co.,  Brookfield,  Connecticut. 
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When  my  father-in-law  died  seven 
years  ago,  this  farm  needed  to  be 
modernized.  Before  my  husband 
went  into  debt  to  purchase  the  need¬ 
ed  items,  he  asked  his  mother  what 
she  planned  to  do.  His  father  had 
planned  to  leave  the  farm  to  him, 
but  never  made  a  will.  The  farm  is 
owned  jointly  by  my  husband  and 
his  mother.  What  should  be  done  to 
be  sure  we  can  keep  the  place? 

New  York  I.  N.  Q. 

If  mother  and  son  own  this  prop¬ 
erty  as  joint  tenants,  full  title  to 
the  entire  property  will  vest  in  the 
surviving  joint  tenant  upon  the 
death  of  the  first  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  mother  and  son  own  this 
property  as  tenants  in  common,  on 
the  death  of  the  first  tenant  in  com¬ 
mon  his  or  her  undivided  interest  in 
the  property  will  be  devised  to  those 
named  in  that  person’s  will,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  a  will,  to  his  or  her 
next  of  kin.  Whether  this  property  is 
owned  by  mother  and  son  as  joint 
tenants  or  as  tenants  in  common  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  language  of  the 
deed.  The  deed  therefore  should  be 
carefully  examined  to  determine  the 
nature  of  each  person’s  interest. 


In  reference  to  your  recent  advice 
on  cashing  checks  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived,  here  is  an  experience  we 
had.  A  man  ordered  wood  from  us 
and  gave  a  check  for  $24.  He  was 
satisfied  at  time  of  delivery.  One 
week  later  we  went  to  the  bank 
to  cash  the  check  and  the  bank  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  the  man  had  stopped 
payment  the  day  after  giving  me 
the  check.  We  investigated  and 
found  he  was  working  on  a  job 
where  he  got  wood  free  and  that  is 
why  he  stopped  payment  on  our 
check.  We  got  the  wood  back  but 
had  to  settle  with  the  bank.  So  how 
fast  can  you  cash  a  check?  G.  G. 

New  York 

This  is  an  unfortunate  experience. 
It  emphasizes  the  advisability  of 
cashing  checks  at  once.  It  is  wise  to 
insist  on  references  or,  if  the  party 
is  unknown  to  you,  ask  for  cash  be¬ 
fore  delivery.  We  are  sorry  we  could 
not  help  in  this  case. 


A  check  I  sent  to  a  company  in 
Massachusetts  has  cleared  my  bank, 
but  I  have  not  received  the  grind¬ 
stone  ordered.  I  wrote  recently  about 
the  order  but  the  company  has  not 
replied.  R.  F. 

Maine 

The  company  reported  receiving 
several  letters  but,  until  the  check 
came  from  the  party,  it  could  not 
tell  what  was  ordered  nor  the  name 
of  the  individual.  It  is  well  to  print 
or  type  an  order  and  avoid  such  a 
problem. 


This  is  the  latest  from  the  outfit 
that  tried  to  talk  me  into  putting 
this  siding  on  my  house.  J.  h.  j. 

New  Jersey 

The  company  was  ordered  to  stop 
work.  It  seems  they  agreed  to  put 
siding  on  a  home  without  a  building 
permit,  and  without  adhering  to 
building  code  specifications.  Any 
home  owner  may  save  himself  much 
trouble  by  checking  codes  and  rules 
himself  before  signing  a  contract  for 
any  building  construction. 

September  5,  1959 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Youngers  Stamp  Shop  of  Princeton, 
Iowa?  A  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  them 
$14.95  for  a  check  writer  and  it 
is  not  satisfactory.  I  returned  it  by 
insured  mail  although  the  company 
will  not  guarantee  satisfaction.  It 
has  the  machine  and  the  money,  too. 

Maine  j.  c. 

The  company  refused  an  adjust¬ 
ment  because  it  does  not  guarantee 
to  refund  money.  It  sent  back  the 
check  writer  to  J.  C.,  claiming  it 
was  all  right.  Be  sure  to  read  an 
advertisement  carefully  before  or¬ 
dering  and,  if  there  is  no  guarantee, 
think  carefully  before  sending 
money.  If  you  can  examine  a  prod¬ 
uct,  or  if  you  know  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory,  you  will  probably  find  the 
purchase  easier  than  a  visit  to  a 
store.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  any  doubts,  buy  it  in  a  store, 
rather  than  by  mail,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  refuses  to  give  a  full  guarantee 
of  satisfaction. 


I  always  read  Publisher’s  Desk 
first  thing  when  every  copy  comes, 
then  read  the  rest  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  It  is  so  much  nicer 
since  you  changed  the  paper  and 
made  a  separate  edition  issue  for 
our  part  of  the  country.  You  warn 
against  schemes  to  cheat  people. 
Anything  I  have  ordered  from  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  always  satis¬ 
factory.  I  have  ordered  razor  blades 
for  my  brother,  and  this  Summer  I 
sent  for  a  “jiffy  planter.”  My  flower 
plants  are  growing  real  nice  and  I 
am  well  pleased  as  usual.  Thanks  so 
much  for  having  honest  advertisers. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  a.  h. 

This  is  a  gracious  letter  and  we 
appreciate  the  friendly  interest  in 
telling  us  of  the  value  it  is  to  our 
friend.  We  try  to  make  our  readers 
aware  of  the  traps  laid  for  them,  to 
avoid  entanglements,  and  to  stop, 
look,  listen  and  inquire  before  sign¬ 
ing  papers  or  giving  money  to  un¬ 
known  people  or  propositions. 


We  wrote  the  dealer  a  registered 
letter,  as  you  advised.  He  just  called 
us  tonight,  saying  he  will  have  his 
present  plumber  correct  the  work 
here.  Next  week  an  engineer  is  to 
be  here  to  recheck  the  house  for  the 
size  of  the  boiler  and  then  the  work¬ 
ers  will  take  care  of  it.  The  infor¬ 
mation  you  obtained  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  will  be  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  wonderful  the  sincere  interest 
you  have  shown  and  the  help  you 
have  given  us.  Today  it  seems  we 
seldom  see  it.  J.  w.  s. 

New  York 

A  contractor  built  an  addition  on 
J.  W.  S.’  home,  but  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem  was  never  large  enough.  We 
presented  the  difficulty  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  he  has  agreed  to  make 
the  proper  adjustments.  Responsible 
parties  always  want  to  have  satisfied 
customers. 


Cleaning  establishments  have  re¬ 
cently  used  plastic  bags  rather  than 
paper  bags  in  returning  clothes  to 
their  customers.  This  has  led  to  a 
number  of  deaths  by  suffocation 
among  small  children.  Store  such 
bags  out  of  reach  of  small  children. 
An  ounce  of  protection  may  save 
the  life  of  someone  you  love. 


If  you  Own ,  Manage ,  Hent  or  Operate  a  farm 
or  if  you  are  an  Ag  Student  or  Teacher  or 
County  Agent  or  do  business  with  Farmers 


you,  coil  quafij^y  (jOn, — 


1  A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

2  A  COPY  OF  THE  1959-60 

Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 

WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  72  ISSUES  OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


All  Yours  for  Only 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
with  The  Rural  New  Yorker 


To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  modern 
farm  management,  we’ve  enlarged  our  editorial  stalf.  With  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  you  can  beat  the  challenge  of  rising  costs!  You 
can  make  more  money  with  valuable  information  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  dairy  management  methods,  scientific  soil  treatment, 
efficient  poultry  practices,  effective  spray  programs,  economies  in 
farm  and  home  repairs. 


SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

with  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

You’ll  be  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  low,  low  prices  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  brand  name  products  pictured  in  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  You’ll  save  more  money  on  hundreds  of 
items  for  family  and  home! 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  purchase  many  things  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  discount  houses  in  the  large  cities!  Get  the  1959-60 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker! 


MAIL  COUPON  WITH  $1  BILL  or  CHECK  for 

1 —  72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

2 —  A  year’s  membership  in  the  RFD  Plan, 

3 —  Your  copy  of  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  Here  for  SUBSCRIPTION  and  CATALOG 


n  NEW?  []  $1.00  for  3  years 

□  RENEWAL  □  $2.00  for  7  years 


NAME _ _ 

R.F.D._ _ BOX _ ST _ 

P.O - STATE _ 

QUALIFY  HERE - 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  edited  especially  for  farm  families.  To  receive  it,  please 
CHECK  the  box  which  applies  EITHER  to  yourself  or  to  another  member  of  your 
household. 

□  YES,  we  own,  rent,  manage,  live  or  work  on _ acres  of  farmland. 

□  YES,  we  plan  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  engage  in  farming. 

□  YES,  we  deal  with  farmers  in  our  business,  trade  or  profession. 

Please  specify  how: _ __ 

I  M  ■■  WM  HU  m  M  H  HI  ■  ■  ■  Hi  Hi  Hi  ■■  ■■  M  I 
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Junior  Livestock  Winners 


A  well-conditioned  yearling  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewe  won  for  its  owner,  11- 
year-old  Jerry  Samson  of  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  the  Silver  Cup,  top 
award  at  the  12th  annual  Farmers’ 
Museum  Junior  Livestock  Show, 
held  July  28  and  29  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  His  ewe,  which  was  first 
place  yearling  Hampshire,  champion 
Hampshire  and  champion  sheep  of 
show,  topped  almost  500  animals  of 
all  types  entered  in  the  show. 

Jerry,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Samson,  who  raise  sheep  as 
a  sideline  on  a  small  Otsego  County 
farm,  also  won  first  place  in  indi¬ 
vidual  and  pen  of  three  mai’ket  lamb 
classes.  Jerry’s  brother,  Jeff,  won 
three  firsts  in  the  Hampshire  sheep 
classes — best  ewe  lamb,  ram  lamb 
and  aged  ewe — and  also  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  prize  for  showmanship. 

Jerry  and  Jeff  are  members  of 
Richfield  Springs  Rams  and  Ewes 


Jared  van  Wagenen  Jr.  (1.)  of 
Lawyersville,  one  of  New  York 
State’s  best  known  farmers  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Farmers’  Museum  at 
Cooperstown,  presented  the  Silver  Cup 
award  to  4-H’er  Jerry  Samson  of 
Richfield  Springs  for  exhibiting  the 
best  animal  at  the  Museum’s  12th 
annual  Junior  Livestock  Show. 


4-H  club,  which  is  led  by  their 
father.  The  two  Samson  brothers 
have  built  a  25-head  flock  of  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshires  from  two  $25  ewes 
given  to  them  by  their  parents  about 
four  years  ago.  The  rest  of  the  Sam¬ 
son  family’s  flock,  numbering  60 
head  in  all,  is  of  high  grade,  too. 

Dairy  champion  at  the  Farmers’ 
Museum  show  was  a  three -year- old 
Holstein  cow  owned  by  Frances 
Sterusky  of  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
Co.  Best  steer  was  a  Hereford  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Frank  Lacko  Jr.  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  Scoharie  Co.  Frank’s  sis¬ 
ter,  Betsy,  showed  the  champion 
swine,  a  Yorkshire  barrow.  She  also 
won  the  grand  champion  award  for 
beef  showmanship.  The  champion 
animals,  along  with  Jerry  Samson’s 
yearling  ewe,  were  in  the  Silver  Cup 
finals  as  a  result  of  leading  their 
respective  divisions,  also  their  breeds. 

Owners  of  other  animals  named 
breed  champions  in  the  dairy  divi¬ 
sion  were:  Guernsey  —  Douglas 
Thomson  of  Walton,  Delaware  Co.; 
Ayrshire — Kenneth  Young  of  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley,  Otsego  Co.;  Jersey — 
Susan  McNee  of  DeLancey,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.;  Brown  Swiss — Richard 
Tyler  of  DeLancey.  A  senior  heifer 
calf  owned  by  Larry  Ainslie  of  Hart- 
wick,  Otsego  Co.,  was  judged  cham¬ 
pion  grade  animal.  The  grand  cham¬ 
pion  award  for  dairy  showmanship 
was  won  by  Connie  Button  of  Cana- 
joharie,  Montgomery  Co. 

In  the  sheep  division,  owners  of 
other  champion  animals  were: 
Cheviot — Clare  Gregory  of  Mt.  Vi¬ 
sion,  Otsego  Co.;  Southdown — Gail 
Gregory  of  Mt.  Vision;  Shropshire 
— Steven  Aramo  of  East  Worcester, 
Otsego  Co.;  Dorset — William  Arm- 
itstead  of  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery 
Co. 

John  Risse  of  Middleburg  was 
named  grand  champion  swine  show¬ 
man.  William  Boyd  of  Fly  Creek, 
Otsego  Co.,  won  the  tractor  contest 
which  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  livestock  show. 


At  the  Shorthorn  Conference: 


Livestock  breeders  attending  the 
recent  annual  Shorthorn  conference 
at  Ohio  State  University  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  beef  animals  live  and  dressed. 
They  estimated  loin-eye  size,  out¬ 
side  cover  and  other  carcass  points 
of  four  living  Shorthorn  steers. 
Later,  after  the  steers  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  they  rated  the  carcasses.  Gen¬ 
erally,  before-and-after  judgments 
were  very  close,  but  the  second- 
placed  live  animal  actually  turned 
out  the  top  quality  carcass. 

L.  E.  Kunkle,  head  of  the  meats 
department  at  Ohio  State,  said  that 
the  modern  beef  carcass  should  have 
80  per  cent  of  its  carcass  edible  and 
have  no  more  than  13  per  cent  bone 
and  seven  per  cent  trimmable  fat. 

Kenneth  Fulk,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Assn.,  described  the  “steer  of  to¬ 
morrow”  as  one  reasonably  wide 
over  his  top,  deep  bodied,  and  long¬ 
er  “than  we  have  looked  for  in 
recent  years.”  He  will  be  trim  about 
his  front,  Fulk  asserted,  and  firm  in 
his  fleshing;  the  steer  should  stand 
squarely  on  good  quality,  flat,  sound 
bones.  If  the  animal  has  these  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  Shorthorn  secretary 
declared,  “he  will  be  a  fast  doing, 
healthy,  efficient  steer”  both  for  the 
cow-and-calf  man  and  for  the  steer 
feeder. 

William  Wharton  of  Ohio  State 


University  described  performance 
testing  as  “a  tool  to  assist  the  beef 
cattle  producer  in  locating  the  bet¬ 
ter  cows”  and  improving  production 
of  the  entire  herd  by  eliminating 
poor  individuals. 

Thomas  Marlowe  of  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  declared  that  re¬ 
search  shows  conclusively  that  (1) 
cattle  differ  in  ability  to  gain,  to  use 
feed  and  to  develop  desirable  car¬ 
casses;  (2)  the  differences  are  trans- 
missable;  (3)  rate  and  efficiency  of 
gain  are  highly  correlated;  and  (4) 
brood  cow  performance — “important 
to  the  total  economy  of  beef” — is 
a  repeatable  trait. 

The  livestock  professor  thought 
that  a  breeder  or  group  of  breeders 
first  must  decide  what  traits  to 
measure  when  launching  a  practical 
performance  testing  program.  Ease 
of  measurement,  heritability,  and 
economic  value  would  probably  de¬ 
termine  them,  he  thought;  pre¬ 
weaning  growth  weight,  weaning 
grade,  dams’  reproduction  regular¬ 
ity  and  their  milking  and  mothering 
abilities  should  be  included. 


Almost  100  million  more  gallons  of 
molasses  were  consumed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  livestock  last  year  than  in  1957. 
Total  usage  for  direct  feeding  and  in 
concentrates  came  to  429  million 
gallons.  Cuban  imports  increased  by 
73  million  gallons. 


IDEAL  for 


pole  barn  construction 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROOFING 


Pole  buildings  are  ideal  for  dairy  barns,  poultry  shelters,  beef  cattle  sheds, 
machinery  storage,  and  for  many  other  farm  requirements.  They  are  easy  to 
erect,  go  up  fast,  and  are  low  in  cost. 

The  natural  choice  for  roofing  and  siding  of  a  modern  pole-type  structure  is 
Bethlehem  galvanized  corrugated  steel  sheets.  No  other  material  can  touch  it 
for  strength,  hence  it  needs  less  framing  and  no  sheathing.  Once  on,  corrugated 
steel  roofing  stays  on,  won’t  tear  loose  at  the  nail-holes. 

The  zinc  coating — especially  the  2-oz  "Seal  of  Quality” — will  stave  off  corro¬ 
sion  for  many  years.  The  large  sheet  size  permits  fast  installation,  and  the  low 
price  per  square  holds  down  the  cost  of  the  finished  job  without  sacrificing 
appearance,  efficiency,  or  quality. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  advise  you  as  to  the  quantity  of  sheets  you  will  need. 
Talk  over  your  building  ideas  with  him. 

BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS.  Can  be  used  on  open- 
slat  or  purlin  roofs  pitched  3  in.  per  ft  or  more.  Available  in  1  !4-in., 
2V2-in.,  and  3-in.  corrugations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding. 

BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF  ROOFING.  Special  side-  and  end-lap  features 
allow  moisture  drainage,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Covering  width 
24-in.,  sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft.,  in  one-foot  step-ups. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS.  Combines  protection  with 
attractive  appearance.  Especially  good  in  areas  where  high  winds 
prevail.  Available  in  5-V  style,  in  either  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 

BETHLEHEM 
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Steel  Roofing 
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Here’s  the  first  automatic 
tractor  hitch  that  hooks  up  any 
three-point  or  tongued  imple¬ 
ment  in  seconds  .  .  .  and  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  tractor  seat. 
Equipment  can  be  switched 
just  as  fast. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Insta-Hitch  pays  for  itself  quickly 
in  labor  savings  and  increased  effi¬ 
ciency.  It’s  safer,  too  ...  no  smashed 
fingers  or  toes  grappling  with  heavy 
bars,  bolts  and  jacks. 

SEE  IT  DEMONSTRATED 
Eastern  States  Exposition 


Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Thompson  Rd.  and  Eastern  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Triangular  unit  bolts  onto  three 
hitching  points  of  the  tractor.  Match¬ 
ing  couplings  attach  to  the  imple¬ 
ments. 


To  hook  up,  merely  back  up  until 
protruding  hook  on  tractor  engages 
matching  unit  on  implement. 


Raise  tractor  hydraulic  arms,  push 
locking  lever  .  .  .  and  drive  away. 


STRONG  •  TIGHT  •  COOL 


LAP-DRAIN 

TRADE  mark 


32"  armspan  width.  Lengths  6  ft.  to  24  ft. 


o 

o 

o 

o 


A  rigid  SIPHON-BREAKER  SAFETY  EDGE  for  weather-tight 
side  lap  and  for  added  strength  and  rigidity 

Dimpled  ALIGNMENT  GUIDE  for  side  lap  uniformity  —  speeds 
installation 

Built-in  DRAIN  GUTTER  at  edge  of  each  sheet,  guards  against 
leakage 

Red  line  NAILING  GUIDE  for  foolproof  nailing 


See  this  new  RIBBED  DESIGN,  stucco  embossed,  glare-free 
roofing  at  your  local  building  supply  dealer  or  write  us  for 
descriptive  circular. 
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NICHOLS  WIRE  &  ALUMINUM  CO, 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Manure  Loaders 


The  manure  loader  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  replacing  muscle 
power  with  mechanical  power.  It 
was  one  of  the  early  labor-saving 
devices  devised  for  use  with  the  farm 
tractor,  and  it  continues  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  farming  opera¬ 
tions. 

Here  are  some  ways  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  loader,  reduce 
repair  costs,  and  maintain  operating 
safety. 

Tractor:  Before  the  loader  is 
mounted,  the  tractor  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  prepared.  Check  tractor  manual 
for  recommendations  as  to  tire  in¬ 
flation  pressures  and  wheel  weights. 
Be  sure  that  steering  system  is  prop¬ 
erly  lubricated,  in  order  that  the 
heavy  front-end  loads  will  not  cause 
undue  steering  difficulty.  Use  as 
wide  a  rear  wheel  tread  as  is  prac¬ 
tical  with  respect  to  barn  door  or 
other  openings  through  which  you 
will  be  driving.  This  wide  tread  will 
increase  tractor  stability  and  make 
your  operation  safer. 

Hydraulic  System:  Dirt  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  a  loaders’  hy¬ 
draulic  system.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  passages  in  the  control 
valve.  Only  a  slight  amount  of  dirt  is 
required  to  clog  these  passages 
enough  to  cause  poor  operation.  Dirt 
also  causes  wear  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  hydraulic  system.  This  leads 
to  excessive  leakage.  The  wear  will 
make  it  necessary  to  replace  seals 
frequently  and,  if  the  wear  con¬ 
tinues,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  expensive  machined  parts  of 
the  hydraulic  system. 

Before  adding  oil  to  the  system, 
be  sure  to  clean  all  dirt  away  from 
filler  opening.  Use  only  clean  con¬ 
tainers  for  handling  oil.  Clean  hoses 
and  fittings  before  assembling  or  dis¬ 
assembling  them.  When  the  loader  is 
disconnected  from  the  tractor,  be 
sure  to  use  caps  or  plugs  to  protect 
all  openings. 

The  pressure  that  the  pump  builds 
up  within  the  hydraulic  system  de¬ 
pends  on  the  load  applied.  The 
greater  the  load,  the  higher  the 
pressure.  A  built-in  relief  valve 
prevents  the  pressure  from  going 
too  high  if  you  attempt  to  pick  up 
too  great  a  load.  You  can  generally 
hear  the  operation  of  the  relief 
valve  as  a  “buzz”  or  a  “whirr.”  Using 
the  loader  for  an  extended  length  of 
time  with  the  relief  valve  operating 
will  cause  overheating  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  fluid. 

The  oil  level  should  be  checked 


daily.  Lack  of  oil  can  cause  several 
undesirable  results.  It  can  prevent 
the  loader  from  raising  full  stroke; 
it  can  cause  the  pump  to  draw  air 
and  result  in  foaming  of  the  oil;  and 
it  may  even  cause  damage  to  the 
pump,  as  it  is  lubricated  by  the  hy¬ 
draulic  oil. 

Mechanical  Parts:  All  pivot 
points  should  be  greased  regularly. 
Some  are  rather  heavily  loaded,  and 
rapid  wear  will  result  if  they  are 
not  properly  lubricated.  The  pivot 
points  of  the  linkage  which  controls 
dumping  of  the  bucket  should  be 
oiled  regularly  for  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  regular  check  should  be  made 
of  all  bolts  and  capscrews  which 
attach  loader  to  tractor.  Failure  to 
do  this  may  prevent  some  of  the 
parts  from  carrying  their  proper 
share  of  the  loads  imposed.  This,  in 
turn,  may  result  in  overloading  and 
failure  of  other  parts. 

Ease  a  heavy  load  down  slowly. 
Sudden  stopping  of  a  heavy  load 
after  it  has  gained  momentum  may 
result  in  severe  damage  to  the  loader 
or  to  the  tractor. 

Safety  Precautions:  Most  of  these 
are  just  good  common  sense  but,  as 
you  read  them,  consider  how  many 
may  have  been  disregarded  at  one 
time  or  another.  Remember,  it  only 
takes  one  “chance”  to  permit  an 
accident: 

1.  Operate  loader  from  tractor  seat 
only. 

2.  Carry  the  load  low. 

3.  Operate  at  reasonable  speed — 
especially  important  if  operating 
over  rough  ground. 

4.  Never  operate  with  frayed  hoses 
or  leaky  hydraulic  system.  An  un¬ 
expected  shower  bath  of  hot  oil  is 
not  very  pleasant. 

5.  Never  stand  underneath  a 
raised  bucket. 

6.  Do  not  leave  bucket  in  raised 
position. 

7.  Before  uncoupling  any  hydrau¬ 
lic  connections,  stop  engine  and  work 
control  valve  back  and  forth  several 
times  to  relieve  any  pressure  in  the 
system. 

8.  If  possible,  avoid  operating 

sideways  on  a  slope.  Preferably  ap¬ 
proach  the  pile  uphill  and  back  away 
downhill.  Melvin  E.  Long 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface 

flow; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls, 

must  dive  below. — Dryden,  All  for 

Love,  Prologue 


The  manure  loader  should  be  eased  down  slowly  when  emptying  a  heavy 
load  into  the  spreader  to  prevent  damage  to  either  the  tractor  or  the  loader. 
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The  Calf  Is  Becoming 
the  Cow  She  Will  Be 


By  Gilbert  H.  Porter 

ONE  of  the  sound  methods  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  high  level  of  milk  production 
is  to  breed  your  better  cows  to 
bulls  of  known  transmitting  ability  and  to 
grow  the  calves  to  optimum  size  at  an  early 
age.  As  low  producers  are  replaced  with 
selected  well-grown  heifers,  one  is  well  on 
his  way  toward  a  high  production  potential 
for  his  herd.  When  these  animals  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  superior 
inheritance  through  good  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement,  an  increase  in  the  net  income  of 
the  dairy  enterprise  is  almost  certain. 

Is  high  production  important  to  profits? 
In  New  York  State,  the  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  is  approximately  60 
cents  less  for  herds  averaging  10,000  pounds 
per  year  than  it  is  for  those  averaging 


Proper  housing  supplements  good  feed — and  clean 
water — in  successful  raising  of  calves. 


7,000  pounds.  The  high  producing  herds 
consume  20  per  cent  less  total  digestible 
nutrients  (TDN)  in  producing  a  pound  of 
milk,  and  they  return  50  per  cent  more  in¬ 
come  above  feed  cost  per  pound  of  TDN. 
High-producing  cows  convert  into  milk 
most  economically. 

Getting  heifers  into  the  milking  string 
at  an  early  age  is  important,  too.  Compared 
to  a  heifer  that  calves  at  two  years,  one 
calving  at  three  loses  a  full  year  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Actual  test  work  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  indicates  that  heifers 
freshening  at  24  to  29  months  of  age  pro¬ 
duce  more  butterfat  than  those  calving  later. 

Heifers  should  also  enter  the  milking  herd 
early  so  that  one  can  realize  an  early  return 
on  his  investment.  Every  six  animals 
brought  into  the  herd  amount  to  invest¬ 
ment  of  some  $2,000.  Opportunity  for  im¬ 
plementing  their  dividend-producing  ca¬ 
pacity  should  not  be  delayed. 

Methods  of  Raising  Calves 

MOST  dairy  calves  in  the  Northeast  are 
raised  on  (1)  high-grain,  (2)  high- 
roughage  or  (3)  limited  milk  plus  calf 
starter  rations,  or  modifications  of  them. 
The  high-grain  system  uses  milk  or  a  milk 
replacer  and  a  dry  calf  starter  during  the 
first  eight  weeks.  No  hay  is  fed  until  the 
third  month. 

The  high-roughage  system  utilizes  about 
400  pounds  of  whole  milk  for  Holstein  and 
Brown  Swiss  calves  and  300  pounds  for 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys;  Ayrshires  come  in 
between.  Feed  intake  is  controlled  so  as  to 
maintain  a  ratio  of  two  parts  of  hay  to  each 


part  of  grain.  Good  quality  hay  is  essential 
to  the  system. 

In  the  limited  milk  plus  calf  starter  sys¬ 
tem,  hay  is  fed  free-choice;  calf  starter  is, 
too,  but  only  up  to  five  pounds  daily. 

Feeding  the  Newborn 

EGARDLESS  of  the  calf  raising  sys¬ 
tem,  all  calves  should  be  started  the 
same,  on  colostrum.  See  that  the  calf  has 
its  first  few  feedings  directly  from  the  dam 
or,  if  hand  fed,  that  it  receives  colostrum. 
This  initial  secretion  of  the  mammary 
gland  contains  from  10  to  100  times  as 
much  vitamin  A  as  normal  milk.  It  is  rich 
in  antibodies,  too.  Twice  as  concentrated 
as  ordinary  milk,  it  has  an  abundance  of 
proteins. 

Whether  you  leave  the  calf  with  its  dam 
for  two  or  three  days  or  just  a  few  hours 
is  probably  not  of  great  importance.  What 
is  important  is  that  the  calf  receive  at  least 
four  feedings  of  colostrum  and  that  it  be 
kept  dry  and  free  from  drafts. 

Ideally,  a  calf  has  access  to  milk  when¬ 
ever  it  is  hungry.  But  this  can  be  provided 
only  by  a  nurse  cow.  So  it  is  desirable  to 
feed  the  calf  at  least  three  times  daily  dur- 

( Continued  on  page  11) 


Provision  for  exercise,  light  and  air  is  economically 
and  physiologically  sound  husbandry. 
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Timber  Is  Big  Business 

Maine  works  hard  to  hold-and  increase— 
the  $500  million  income  from  her  forests. 


By  J.  R.  Crane 

IMBER  is  big  business  up  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State.  It  is  estimated  that  forest 
products  bring  $500  million  into  Maine 
each  year,  which  is  one-third  of  the  returns 
derived  from  all  industries  in  the  State. 

Maine  has  about  20  million  acres  of  land 
and,  of  this,  16.5  million  acres  are  commer¬ 
cial  forest  land.  Some  30,000  people  earn 
their  living  by  cutting  timber  and  working 
in  plants  that  turn  the  wood  into  lumber 
and  other  products.  About  40  per  cent  of 
the  income  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
comes  from  transporting  pulpwood.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  trucks  owned  by  farmers  and  other 
workmen  also  get  a  tidy  sum  each  year 
from  hauling  pulpwood  which  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  income  to  woodland  owners. 
This  market  is  sparked  by  newsprint  sales 
as  Maine  produces  44  per  cent  of  all  such 
paper  used  in  the  United  States. 

Small  Woodlot  Owners  Predominate 

AINE’S  timber  business  was  started  in 
1792  when  a  Philadelphia  banker 
named  William  Bingham  bought  two  mil¬ 
lion  acres  at  121/2  cents  an  acre.  Today, 
there  are  no  such  large  landowners.  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  indicates  that  the  woodlands 
are  divided  as  follows:  under  100  acres — 
3,134,000  acres  with  62,557  owners;  100  to 
500  acres — 2,120,000  acres  with  14,256 


owners;  500  to  5,000  acres — 1,480,000  with 
101  owners;  50,000  acres  and  larger — 
9,099,000  acres  with  28  owners. 

The  Maine  Forest  Service  is  doing  some 
long  range  planning  in  order  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  these  small  privately-owned 
woodlands.  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  it  is  looking  ahead  to  meet 
a  continually  increasing  demand  for  forest 
products. 

Need  for  Long  Range  Planning 

CCORDING  to  the  estimates  in  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service’s  book,  Timber  Re¬ 
sources  for  America’s  Future,  wood  pulp 
consumption  will  reach  from  65  to  72  mil¬ 
lion  cords  by  1975 ;  by  the  year  2000,  it  may 
possibly  reach  125  million  cords!  The  book 
also  estimates  that  lumber  consumption 
may  reach  as  much  as  90  billion  board  feet 
in  the  year  2000. 

Maine  Forest  Commissioner  Forest  H. 
Wilkins  stresses  the  importance  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  thousands  of  small  wood¬ 
land  owners  and  public  agencies.  These 
agencies  supply  information  and  help  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  woodland 
disease  and  fire  controls  to  long  term  low 
cost  credit.  Good  marketing  practices  are 
also  emphasized. 

The  Maine  Forest  Service  encourages 
woodland  owners  to  practice  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  trees.  Its  tree  farm  program 


publicizes  woodlands  that  are  carefully 
managed  and  honors  the  men  who  do  the 
work.  The  woodlands  are  judged  by  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Standards.  These  include 
five  levels  of  management — high  order, 
good,  fair,  poor,  and  destructive.  Wood¬ 
lands  classified  as  Maine  Tree  Farms  must 
be  operated  to  qualify  as  “high  order”  or 
“good.” 

The  farms  are  judged  by  local  foresters 
who  act  as  inspectors.  They  study  the  man¬ 
agement  history  of  all  tracts  of  woodland 
whose  owners  have  applied  for  Tree  Farm 
certification  and  file  reports  with  the  Tree 
Farm  Committee.  This  committee  has  the 
right  to  accept  or  reject  the  woodland  cer¬ 
tification.  If  the  land  is  certified,  a  Tree 
Farm  sign  is  erected  and  the  Tree  Farm  is 
officially  dedicated  at  a  public  ceremony. 

When  and  How  Much  to  Cut 

OODLAND  owners  in  Maine  have 
been  cutting  trees  for  profit  for  more 
than  300  years  and  the  Forest  Service  is 
working  to  set  up  programs  that  will  insure 
this  profit  to  timber  owners  for  many  more 
years.  One  of  the  problems  being  considered 
is  the  age-old  question  of  how  much  timber 
should  be  cut  and  how  much  should  be  left 
to  insure  further  growth  of  the  business. 
An  experimental  tract  of  timber  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Washington  County  is 
being  used  in  an  effort  to  find  the  answer 
to  this  question. 

Four  groups — the  Maine  Forest  Service, 
the  University  of  Maine,  the  Eastern  Pulp 
Wood  Co.,  the  Passamaquoddy  Indian  Tribe 
— are  cooperating  in  a  study  of  the  630-acre 
tract  set  aside  for  the  experiment.  This  plot 
is  part  of  the  17,000-acre  timber  tract  owned 
by  the  Indians  and  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Albert  D.  Nutting,  former  Maine  Forest 

( Continued  on  page  23) 


Tree  seedlings  are  carefully  sprayed  to  insure  strong  timber. 


Logs  are  skidded  out  of  the  forest  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 


Off  to  markets  of  the  world — Maine  Christmas  trees  and  wreaths. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


President  Eisenhower  went  over 
the  head  of  Congress  to  the  people 
and  made  great  progress  toward  get¬ 
ting  the  sort  of  labor  bill  he  wanted. 
Then  he  announced,  at  the  behest  of 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson,  that 
he  would  make  a  speech  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  on  the  farm  problem.  This  time 
it  appeared  he  lost  more  in  Con¬ 
gress  than  he  could  possibly  gain. 

Congressmen  were  still  smarting 
under  the  absolute  refusal  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  to  compromise  one  inch 
either  on  wheat  or  tobacco  legisla¬ 
tion  and,  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  the 
difference  between  Congress  and 
Benson  was  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible.  They  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  the  President’s  taking  the 
air  to  tell  the  people  about  wheat 
surpluses  after  they  had  passed  a 
bill  to  cut  wheat  acreages  and  had 
it  vetoed. 

Consequently,  Congress  started  to 
work  pushing  measures  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  administration.  A  food 
stamp  plan  was  attached  by  the 
House  to  the  bill  extending  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program  of  trading  U.S. 
farm  surpluses  for  foreign  money 
and  giving  foods  outright  to  disaster- 
hit  nations.  The  Senate  had  passed 
a  simple  one-year-extension,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration,  but 
even  this  body  proceeded  to  another 
bill  which  would  make  a  Food  for 
Peace  plan  out  of  P.L.  480,  and  this 
is  opposed  by  Benson  almost  as 
much  as  food  stamp  plans. 

*  *  •* 

Although  the  National  Farmers 
Union  has  been  the  traditional  critic 
of  Mr.  Benson,  the  National  Grange 
was  becoming  even  more  bitter. 

The  Grange  recently  lashed  out 
at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  for 
that  organization’s  stand  against  the 
deductions  from  the  price-support 
subsidy  checks  due  wool  producers. 
The  money  goes  to  support  a  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  promoting  the  use  of 
wool  and  lamb.  The  Farm  Bureau 
says  this  is  just  like  a  checkoff  of 
union  dues,  and  it  urges  farmers  to 


vote  “no”  in  the  September  referen¬ 
dum.  The  Grange  thereupon  said 
farmers  should  vote  “yes,”  and  it 
assailed  the  Farm  Bureau  for  its  op¬ 
position  to  “self-help.” 

The  Grange  has  also  switched  to 
all-out  attack  on  Benson  for  telling 
the  President  to  veto  all  farm  bills 
passed  by  Congress,  for  opposing 
all  programs  other  than  those  aimed 
at  cutting  the  income  of  farmers.  The 
organization  is  particularly  bitter 
about  Benson’s  opposition  to  its 
proposed  self-help  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  farmers  and  its  multi¬ 
ple-price  plan  for  wheat. 

*  *  * 

Thus  troubles  mount  for  Secretary 
Benson,  already  plagued  by  the 
prospect  of  the  worst  corn  surplus 
in  history  because  of  his  own  corn 
program,  the  one  he  fought  through 
Congress  and  one  with  which  he 
still  expresses  satisfaction. 

Benson  still  can  count  on  the  veto 
power  wielded  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  but  his  position  in  favor  of 
ending  controls  on  plantings  and 
giving  emergency-type  price  sup¬ 
ports  only,  has  been  definitely  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  results  on  corn. 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile  there  are  signs  of  com¬ 
promise  on  the  other  side,  looking 
toward  next  year.  A  cotton  spokes¬ 
man,  Sen.  Stennis  (D.,  Miss.)  calls 
for  a  new,  non-political  look  at 
federal  farm  programs,  crop  by  crop 
and  commodity  by  commodity.  He 
wants  a  commission  set  up  to  look 
for  totally  new  answers  on  the 
grounds  that  Benson,  Congress  and 
the  farm  groups  are  so  split  up. 

Stennis  says  that  this  group 
shouldn’t  report  until  after  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  so  there  will  be  no 
politics.  He  says  present  programs 
have  failed.  Cotton,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  led  other  farm  commodities 
toward  high  price  supports,  but  cot¬ 
ton  legislators  are  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  this  is  not  the  answer. 

Harry  Lando 


Hamilton,  N.Y.,  FFA'ers 
Win  Cooperative  Award 


The  Hamilton  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapter  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
recently  was  selected  as  North  At¬ 
lantic  regional  winner  of  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation’s  1959  com¬ 
petition  for  outstanding  leadership 
and  practical  activities  in  coopera¬ 
tive  farm  business.  It  shared,  with 
three  other  FFA  regional  winners, 
a  $2,000  award  fund. 

Chapter  President  Warren  Baker, 
Carl  Jones,  Fred  Eaves  and  Richard 
Usher,  who  were  instrumental  in 
submitting  the  winning  report,  and 
George  E.  Halloran,  chapter  advisor, 
participated  in  AIC’s  31st  annual 
conference  on  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  campus  in  Urbana,  Ill. 

The  keynote  address  at  the  con¬ 
ference  was  given  by  a  member  of 
Hamilton  FFA  chapter,  too.  Stuart 
Lamb,  who  is  also  New  York  State 
FFA  vice  president,  addressed  an 
audience  of  some  3,000  farm  business 
and  government  leaders,  including 
1,200  rural  youth  and  young  farmers 
from  all  over  the  nation.  Lamb  was 

September  19,  1959 


winner  of  the  1958  National  FFA 
speaking  contest  last  October. 

About  75  per  cent  of  Hamilton 
chapter’s  members  are  using  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders  Co-op. 
services.  All  its  dairy-farmer  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Co-op.  or  carry  on  a  testing 
program  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
vo-ag  program. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  chapter  or¬ 
ganized  and  financed  a  separate  loan 
fund  which  has  its  own  officers  and 
directors.  The  fund  makes  available 
loans  up  to  $125  for  productive  en¬ 
terprises  and  the  application  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Production  Credit  Assn,  and  other 
credit  organizations. 

For  conservation,  Hamilton  FFA 
members  have  set  out  125,000  trees 
for  local  farmers.  They  conduct  a 
benefit  concession  each  year  for  the 
community  hospital  and  hold  a  cattle 
show  on  PTA  exhibit  night.  Chapter 
members  have  appeared  on  radio 
and  television  programs. 
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“I’ll  take  strong,  safe  *  * 

★ 
★ 
* 
* 


RILED 


construction  every  time”* 


^  Says  Morey  Wadleigh,  Herscher, 


“If  we  ever  have  a  bad  windstorm,” 
says  Mr.  Wadleigh,  “I  figure  the 
safest  place  to  be  would  be  in  our 
Rilco  building.  I  just  wish  I  had 
another  like  it.” 

In  addition  to  strength  and  safety, 
Mr.  Wadleigh’s  Type  55  Rilco 
Utility  Building  offers  convenience. 
“I  can  drive  right  in  with  a  tractor 
pulling  a  4-row  cultivator,”  he 
states.  In  big,  post-free  Rilco  Utility 
Buildings  every  foot  of  space  is 
usable  right  up  to  the  sidewalls. 
Space  can  be  easily  converted  to 
many  uses  .  .  .  machine  shelter, 
cattle  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house, 
grain  storage. 

Construction  is  fast,  easy  and 
economical.  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped 


The  Engineering  and  Quality  of  Every 
Rilco  Rafter  are  Guaranteed  in  Writing 


WINGSHOOTER’S 

HANDBOOK 

Learn  new  facts  about 
shotgun  shooting, 
shotgun  chokes,  and 
how  they  help  you. 


Write  to  ^1  Tunxis  St.,  Hartford  1,  Conn 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.Y. 


-RINGWORM 


rpWNT  IT  ON 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


and  drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  deliv¬ 
ered  ready  for  erection  with  all  con¬ 
nection  hardware  furnished.  They’re 
made  of  selected,  kiln-dried  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glues. 

Remember  Rilco’ s  6  great  extras 
...  no  interior  posts  .  .  .  flexible  use 
of  space  .  .  .  extra  strength  for  wind 
and  snow  loads  .  .  .  easiest,  fastest 
erection  .  .  .  low  upkeep  .  .  .  finest 
appearance.  Mail  coupon  for  free 
Rilco  catalog. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  601  c,  155  Washington  St. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

#  Please  send  information  on 
the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  Crop  Storage  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

□  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


L 


Town. 


State. 


J 


Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  LAST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 

send  for  FREE  literature 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H6005 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


r 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

Q  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . . . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . . 


Name . 

Address.. 
City . 


1 


. .Zone . State . - 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail  25 


says  Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  */lSHLEY  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patonted  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors  I 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  ... 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  GR-4  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch  when  using  deer  scent, 
says  M.  O.  of  NY.  His  success  (two  bucks  a  year  for 
3  straight  years,  one  in  NY  and  one  in  Vt.),  prove  deer 
are  attracted  by  Smith’s  Deer  Scent. 

Perfect  for  shotgun  or  bow  and  arrow  hunters,  Smith’s 
Deer  Scent  comes  with  complete  instructions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  SI  for  1  bottle  or 
$5  for  6  to:  E.  M.  Smith  Shushan  L  N.r.  •  y0.  C.O.D.’s. 


‘STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected  *QuicK  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere* Send  tor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  . ^ 


DRAINS  ' tellers,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  jl 1  * 


CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


1,001  uses.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust 
or  clog!  Use  1  /6  HP  motor  or  larger 
...  3/4  HP  for  up  to  3,000  GPH; 

450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1"  inlet;  3,4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  . *7.95 

HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 

Up  to  7,500  GPH  . *12. 9S 

Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


AT  THE  AMAZING  PRICES 
PAID  AT  GOV’T  SURPLUS  SALES 


Autoi  .  $7S 

Trucks  ..  $212 

Boots  $S.90 
Compressors  $V.69 


Tractors  $68 

Motors  99<J 

Typewriters  $6.80 
Generators  $a.7s 


PAY  2  or  3<  on  the  DOIIAR 

for  7  000’s  of  Useful  Items  of 

U.S.  GOV’T  SURPLUS 


You  BUY  DIRECT  from  U  S  Government  at  TREMENDOUS  savings.  Eliminate 
middlemen  — Save  BIG  MONEY'  Pay  as  LOW  as  2c  on  the  dollar  or  less  Our 
DIRECTORY  Gov  t  Surplus  Sales  lists  100's  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  Gov’t  Surplus 
Depots  all  over  the  world  BUY  JEEPS,  sports  equipment,  hunting,  fishing  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  supplies,  radio,  electronic  and  electrical  equipment,  trucks, 
boats,  airplanes.  Plumbing,  hardware,  office  equipment  &  supplies.  Tools,  machinery, 
furniture.  This  revised  book  tells  how  to  buy  Gov  t.Surplus  DIRECT.  No  dealer  profits 
to  pay.  Get  on  the  gravy  train  NOW!  Send  $1  TODAY  for  “Gov't  Surplus  DIRECTORY"  to 

AVIATION  SURPLUS  Dept.  ttN-8,  Box  789,  York,  Penno. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 


Name  . 

Address . . . 

City  . . . .  State 

PLEASE  PRINT 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


Blood  Will  Tell! 


Part  II 

JUST  as  paternity  and  maternity 
can  be  excluded  by  blood  typ¬ 
ing,  so  can  freemartinism.  The 
basis  for  such  exclusions  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
blood  work. 

It  has  been  known  for  over  40 
years  that  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  fraternal  or  dizygotic  (two-egg) 
twins  in  cattle  have  a  communal 
circulatory  system  during  their  em¬ 
bryonic  and  fetal  development.  Join¬ 
ing  of  the  blood-vascular  systems  of 
the  twins  occurs  within  the  first  few 
weeks  of  embryonic  development  at 
a  time  when  the  miniature  embryos 
are  not  clearly  differentiated  as  to 
sex.  When  one  of  the  twins  is  ge¬ 
netically  a  male  and  the  other  ge¬ 
netically  a  female  the  development 
of  the  sex  glands  and  organs  of  the 
“genetic”  female  is  modified  in  the 
direction  of  maleness.  As  is  well 
known,  the  modified  female,  called 
a  freemartin,  is  usually  sterile. 

Theory  has  held  since  1916  that  it 
is  the  sex  hormones  of  the  genetic 
male  circulating  in  the  blood  of  the 
genetic  female  that  cause  this  modi¬ 
fication  in  sexual  development.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  sex  organs  of  the 
genetic  male  are  rarely  if  ever  modi¬ 
fied  significantly  by  the  hormones  of 
the  female  twin. 

Another  Theory 

But  another  interesting  and  per¬ 
haps  more  fundamental  event  takes 
place  in  such  twins.  Due  to  the 
anastomosis  or  joining  of  their  cir¬ 
culatory  systems,  such  twins  come 
to  share  each  other’s  blood-forming 
tissues.  The  first  blood  cells,  the 
progenitors  of  all  blood  cells  to  be 
formed,  are  at  first  free  or  wandering 
cells  which  later  settle  down  and 
become  permanently  established  in 
such  organs  as  the  developing  liver 
and  spleen  and,  later,  in  the  marrow 
of  bones.  Consequently,  each  twin, 
throughout  its  life,  produces  red 
blood  cells  that  are  genetically  of 
two  types — its  own  type  and  that  of 
its  co-twin. 

As  a  result,  such  twins  always 
have  the  same  blood  type  with  re¬ 
spect  to  11  of  the  12  known  systems 
of  blood  groups  in  cattle.  The  J  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  affected  by  the  anastom¬ 
osis  since  the  J  blood  groups  are  not 
produced  by  the  blood  cells.  It  can 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
female  in  any  pair  of  cattle  twins  of 
unlike  sex  but  of  like  blood  types 
(excepting  permissible  differences  in 
J)  is  very  likely  a  freemartin.  On 
the  other  hand,  freemartinism  can 
be  excluded  in  those  pairs  which 
turn  out  to  have  unlike  blood  types. 

Test  Is  Applied  Early 

The  chief  advantage  of  blood  typ¬ 
ing  in  the  exclusion  of  freemartinism 
is  that  the  test  can  be  applied  when 
the  twins  are  only  a  few  hours  or 
days  or  weeks  old,  that  is,  whenever 
it  is  convenient  to  have  blood  sam¬ 
ples  drawn  and  sent  to  the  laboratory 
for  analysis.  Another  advantage  is 
its  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
Theoretically,  the  chief  source  of 


error  is  the  failure  to  exclude  free¬ 
martinism  in  those  few  pairs  in 
which,  by  chance,  the  male  and  the 
female  happened  to  inherit  identical 
blood  types  but  whose  circulatory 
systems  remained  separated.  This 
source  of  error  is  less  than  one  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  although  not  definitely  estab¬ 
lished,  that  the  foreign  blood  cells 
might  on  rare  occasions  be  rejected 
by  one  or  both  of  the  twins.  The 
twins  would  turn  out  to  have  unlike 
blood  types,  but  the  heifer  could 
nevertheless  be  a  freemartin. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  possi¬ 
ble  sources  of  error,  the  reliability 
of  this  method  is  established  by  the 
considerable  number  of  heifers, 
diagnosed  as  fertile,  which  have 
produced  one  or  more  calves.  The 
Holstein -Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  put  such  faith  in  the 
blood-type  method  of  diagnosis  that 
they  have  amended  their  regulations 
so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  register 
early  those  Holstein-Friesian  heifers 
in  which  freemartinism  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  by  blood  typing. 

Exclusion  of  Monozygosity 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  mono¬ 
zygosity  (one  egg)  or  identical  twins 
in  cattle  have  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  to  research  sta¬ 
tions  because  of  their  great  utility  in 
experiments.  Such  twins  have  been 
and  are  still  being  collected  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
several  of  our  great  universities  and 
also  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Now,  it  was  thought  in 
the  early  days  of  the  development  of 
cattle  blood  typing  that  such  tests 
would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  selection 
of  monozygotic  twins.  The  principle 
here  was  that  any  pair  of  twins 
which  exhibited  different  blood  types 
could  not  be  monozygotic.  But  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  majority 
of  the  pairs  of  dizygotic  twins  in 
cattle  have  like  blood  types,  many 
chins  dropped. 

Dizygotic  Pairs  Share 

Some  people  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  basis  for  the  identical 
blood  types  in  most  dizygotic  pairs 
was  that  they  came  to  share  each 
other’s  blood  cells  rather  than  in¬ 
heriting  like  types.  Then,  too,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  J  types 
are  not  affected  by  the  anastomosis. 
Furthermore,  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  dizygotic  pairs  develop 
with  entirely  separate  circulatory 
systems. 

If  a  technique  could  be  developed 
for  the  separation  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  red  cells  in  most  dizy¬ 
gotic  pairs  are  comprised  of  two 
distinct  types,  the  approach  to  diag¬ 
nosis  by  blood  typing  might  prove 
to  be  almost  as  effective  as  it  would 
be  in  the  absence  of  anastomosis. 

Actually,  such  a  technique  was 
developed  and  used  in  proving  that 
the  blood  of  most  dizygotic  pairs  is 
in  fact  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  red 
cell  types.  Thus,  monozygosity  in 
cattle  twins  can  be  excluded  when¬ 
ever  the  results  show  that:  (1)  they 
(Continued  on  next  page ) 
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The  Northeast's  Big  Show 


Showing  of  fine  Canadian  cattle 
will  highlight  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion’s  1959  theme,  “Salute  to  Can¬ 
ada.”  Outstanding  livestock,  poultry, 
Ci*ftps  and  other  farm  products  will 
be  exhibited  by  adult  and  junior 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  North¬ 
east  and  several  other  states  at  the 
fair  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept. 
19-27. 

Judging  of  all  animals  will  take 
place  in  the  Coliseum,  Sept.  21- 
26.  Besides  the  usual  competitive 
classes,  there  will  be  the  Eastern 
Angus  Futurity  bonus  and  a  herds¬ 
man’s  contest  for  the  men  in  the 
barn.  New  England  state  universities 
will  exhibit  Morgan  horses;  the 
sheep  show,  largest  in  the  East, 
promises  to  be  better  than  ever. 

The  poultry  show  will  run  Sept. 
19-22.  The  American  Poultry  Assn., 
American  Bantam  Assn.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Waterfowl  Club,  New  England 
Waterfowl  Club  and  the  Silver 
Wyandotte  Club  of  America  will 
present  awards  in  addition  to  other 
regular  and  special  prizes.  The  20th 
Exposition  Rosette  award  to  a  north¬ 
east  poultryman  will  be  made  at  the 
annual  Exhibitors  Club  meeting. 

Many  exhibits  of  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  concentrated  in  one  area 
of  the  fair  grounds.  The  machinery 
show  has  been  moved  to  the  area 
formerly  occupied  by  midway  rides. 
A  modern  bulk  tank  milk  room  will 


be  a  feature  in  the  dairy  barn.  Dairy 
equipment  exhibits  adjoin  .cattle 
barns  “B”  and  “C.” 

Entries  in  oxen  and  horse  drawing 
contests  are  the  largest  since  the 
competition  was  revived  at  the  fair. 
Oxen  will  compete  on  Sept.  22,  horse 
teams  on  Sept.  23  and  24,  in  the 
newly  revamped  ring  just  east  of  the 
race  track. 

Nearly  3,000  youngsters,  including 
4-H  club  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America  members,  will  show  animals 
in  competition  or  demonstrate  vari¬ 
ous  skills.  More  than  30  collegiate 
teams  from  northeast  land-grant 
universities  will  compete  in  livestock 
and  animal  products  judging  con¬ 
tests.  Exposition  and  breed  associa¬ 
tion  awards  will  be  made. 

Presentation  of  the  regional  Star 
Farmer  award  to  one  of  12  nominees, 
all  FFA  state  Star  Farmer  winners, 
will  be  part  of  “Governor’s  Day” 
ceremonies  on  Sept.  19.  Highlights  of 
4-H  activities  will  be  selection  of 
Baby  Beef  Show  grand  champion 
and  the  auction. 

“State  days”  at  the  fair  will  be: 
Massachusetts — Sept.  21,  Vermont — 
22,  Connecticut — 23,  Maine — 24,  New 
Hampshire — 25,  Rhode  Island — 26, 
New  York — 27.  “Oil  Centennial  Day” 
will  be  obsei’ved  on  Sept.  20. 

Entertainment  in  the  Coliseum  will 
include  the  Eastern  States  Horse 
Show  with  Arthur  Godfrey. 


Eastern  States  Exposition,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  19-27,  has  one  of 
the  East’s  great  livestock  shows. 


Blood  Will  Tell! 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 

have  unlike  blood  types  or  (2)  their 
like  types  are  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  two  separable  cell  types.  In  the 
former  class  will  be  found  those 
dizygotic  pairs  which  may  differ  in 
J  types  alone  as  well  as  those  which 
may  differ  in  any  one  or  more  of 
their  types  in  the  12  known  systems 
of  cattle  blood  groups.  If,  however, 
the  twins  are  of  like  blood  type  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  a 
mixture  of  red  cell  types,  monozyg¬ 
osity  is  not  proved  since  we  know 
that  certain  dizygotic  twins  of  like 
sex  will,  by  chance,  inherit  identical 
blood  types.  Their  incidence,  how¬ 
ever,  is  estimated  at  no  more  than 
three  per  cent. 

There  is  some  promise  from  the 
studies  of  blood  groups  in  various 
inbred  lines  of  chickens  and  crosses 
between  such  lines  that  blood  group¬ 
ing  may  eventually  be  used  in  the 
selection  and  synthesis  of  distinctive 
inbred  lines  of  cattle  and  in  marking 
those  line  crosses  and  individual 
matings  which  will  produce  superior 
hybrid  offspring.  The  principle  here 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  in 
producing  hybrid  corn  excepting  that 


the  blood-group  loci  would  be  used 
to  mark  and  perhaps  indicate  in  ad¬ 
vance  those  crosses  which  are  apt  to 
yield  the  most  highly  productive  and 
vigorous  offspring. 

Basic  research  has  a  way  of  taking 
its  own  course,  and  all  applications 
of  research  trace  to  basic  findings. 
Who,  for  example,  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  at  the  time  the  cattle  blood¬ 
typing  studies  were  begun  that  such 
tests  might  eventually  be  used  in  the 
exclusion  of  freemartinism,  or  who 
would  have  predicted  at  the  time 
Newton  announced  his  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  that  those  same  laws  would  be 
applied  in  missile  development? 

(To  be  continued ) 
Clyde  Stormont 
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COOLANT 


Here  is  the  unit  which  saves 
cooling  freon,  sav'es  power 
use,  saves  you  money  .  .  . 
Controlled  Flow  Expansion  I 


70^ 


Cooling  plate,  inner  shell 
are  a  unit.  Milk  and  freon 
separated  only  by  the  shell. 
Cooling  is  direct,  cheaperl 


Controlled  Flow 
Expansion  and  the 
largest  cooling 
plate  combine  to 
cool  milk  quick! 


Here’s  why  a  Solar  Milk  Minder  comes  closer  to  instant  cooling 
than  any  other  bulk  milk  tank.  Its  cooling  system  uses  elec¬ 
tricity  to  cool  milk,  not  air,  water  or  layers  of  metal  first.  It 
combines  Controlled  Flow  Expansion  with  the  largest  direct 
cooling  plate  you  can  get,  tank  size  for  size.  This  all-stainless 
steel,  serpentine  plate  has  more  than  80%  effective  cooling  area. 

Controlled  Flow  Expansion  starts  cooling  the  instant  you 
pour  milk  into  the  Milk  Minder.  It  meters  freon  through  the 
channeled  cooling  plate  to  every  corner,  using  the  exact  amount 
needed  to  cool  quick.  It  regulates  the  flow  of  freon  to  the  need, 
using  no  more,  no  less.  There’s  no  waste!  The  milk  tempera¬ 
ture  drops  fast! 

Before  you  buy  a  bulk  milk  tank,  ask  your  Solar  Dealer  to 
show  you  a  Milk  Minder  in  operation  ...  or  write  direct  for  more 
information  on  how  it  cools  milk  so  quick!  Solar  Milk 
Minder  is  the  only  all-stainless  steel  bulk  milk  tank. 


Solar  Permanent 

DIVISION  OF  U.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  TOMAHAWK  540 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Dairy  Handbook  &  Dictionary, 


J.  H.  Frandsen . $10.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . 10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.75 

Modern  Breeds  of  Livestock, 

Hilton  M.  Briggs  .  8.50 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Techniques, 

G.  W.  Trimberger .  8.90 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews  .  7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  7.50 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.95 


Introductory  Animal  Science, 


W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 

Sheep  Science, 

W.  G.  Kammlade .  6.75 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.25 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  6.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  6.00 

Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen, 
J.  W.  Bailey .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Who  Had  World's  Biggest  Steers? 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Since  ’36  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
Top  Breeding,  Gentle,  Easy-Keepers!  Grade  up-use. 
POLLED  bull  or  with  Heifer-foundation  .  .  .  more 
calves  soon — start  that  BOY,  GIRL! 

Hendrickson  Farm  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

Large,  in  good  condition  raised  by  owner  from  Dams 
of  excellent  production,  freshening  now  through  Fall 
and  early  Winter.  Calf  vac.  Owner  retiring.  A.  I.  RATH, 
225  Stone  Road  Pittsford,  New  York 

6  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFERS  for  sale. 
Dams  450-500  lbs.  fat;  V.G.  and  G.P.;  Will  freshen  at 
2  years  of  age.  Weight  average  1200.  Herd  average — 50 
cows,  45%  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers  11,425—437  fat. 
BELL-SON  FARM, 

RD  #1 _ HOWES  CAVE,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 

FEEDER  PIGS 

35  lb.  to  60  lb.  direct  from  farm.  J.  WESLEY  WALLS, 
JR.,  Marydel,  Delaware, 

Phone:  GYpsy  2-4213 

REGISTERED  YO RKSHIR ES  —  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
Friday,  October  2,  1:00  P.M. 

25  Bred  Gilts,  25  Open  Gilts,  20  Spring  Boars 
A  special  slection  of  Production  Tested,  Certified  York¬ 
shires.  Many  show  records  backing  the  offering.  Sale  at 
BEAVER  COMMUNITY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  2  miles 
west  of  farms  on  U.  S.  Route  522.  Send  for  catalogue. 
BROOKS  END  FARM  &  PAR  RAY  FARM,  Beaver- 
town,  Snyder  Co.,  Penn. 

Reno  H.  Thomas,  Sale  Manager 
HAMPSHIRES 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs, 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co..  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
Ft 0 UTE  2, _ ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOP  BOAR.  Purebred  Berkshire.  10  months  old,  for 
Fall  breeding,  $40.  Berkshire  Sow,  3  years  old,  with 
papers,  $75.  Weaned  Berkshire  pigs  with  papers. 
W.  BONSAL,  Box  289,  Peekskill,  New  York 

LANDRACE 

Top  Quality  Landrace  Hogs.  Select  weanlings,  open 
gilts,  service  boars  and  bred  gilts  for  sale  at  farmer’s 
prices.  For  details  contact:  HARRISON  BROS. 

RD  #1  -  Box  115  JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Phone  4-8444  “Pennsylvania’s  Leading  Landrace  Herd.” 
SMALL  PIGS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  Boar  Pigs. 
8-weeks  old,  up.  W.  Bonsai 

Box  289  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 

SUFFOLK.  10  Registered  Ewes.  Reasonable.  Also,  9 

excellent  Grade  Ewes.  H.  C.  WILKENS 

Bovina  Center _ New  York 

~  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

Two  large,  good  bodied,  heavy  shearing  2  year  old  Rams. 
Also  some  extra  choice  Ram  lambs  from  our  180% 
weaned  lamb  crop.  Flock  average,  13  pounds.  Also 
five  fine  ewe  lambs. 

FRED  H.  2AUTNER 

Route  #11  Brewerton,  N.Y.  Phone:  OW  9-5316 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 

Bred  to  Mr.  Wonderful  W.L.  1646 

Normandy  Farm _ _ Litchfield,  Conn. 

SELLING.  About  100  purebred  Shropshires,  ages  from 

4  to  5  years.  250  Commercial  Ewes  ages  from  3  to  6 
years.  Prices  reasonable.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT 
Hammond. _ New  York 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 

Show!  Sale! 

America's  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  sale. 

_ Joe  Polk,  RFD  2,  Quakertown,  Penna. _ 

OXFORDS 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ewes.  Good  size.  Top 
Quality.  Best  Breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid,  New  York _ Phone  LOdl  29-R. 

CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS  sired  by  State 
Champion.  CHALMERS  DALE 

Cold  Spring,  Putnam  County, _ New  York 

DORSET  RAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock. 

K.  J.  Coon  _ Memphis,  New  York 

Plan  now  to  consign  to  and  attend  the  10th  Annual  N.H. 
Sheep  Breeders’  Sale  October  17th.  U  of  N.H.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.H.  For  information  write: 

PAUL  HOBBS,  SALE  MGR. 

North  Hampton  _ New  Hampshire 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  breeding 
stock.  Best  breeding  in  the  business;  sired  by  champions. 
Special  4-H  offerings.  BASSETTDALE  FARM 
VALLEY  FALLS _ NEW  YORK 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs  and 
Wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  Available. 
For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
New  York  State  Corriedale  Assn. 
Holcomb,  New  York 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Finest  bloodlines,  registered  rams  and  ewes  also  some 
grades.  M.  W.  DONNELLY 

“Braemoor”  —  Axworthy  Lane  RD  #1, 

GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  AXminster  4-5929. 


GOATS 

ELMCREST  FRENCH  ALPINES.  An  excellent 
registered  herd  of  Top  Production  and  Show  animals. 
We  have  available — Fall  fresheners.  Bred  Does,  choice 
kids  and  high  producing  milkers.  N.  Y.  State  Health 
Certified  and  approved. 

KIRBY _ Star  Route _ Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

Attention  All  Goat  Breeders!  AMGRA  ANNUAL 
MEETING!  Judging  Conference  &  Spotlight  Sale  is 
coming  to  Harvard,  Mass.  Oct.  1 2th - 1 7th.  Plan  your 
Fall  Breeding  Program  and  vacation  accordingly.  For 
further  information  &  catalog  write:  Mrs.  Laurel  White, 
124  Highland  Street,  No.  Easton.  Mass. 

NANCY  BEA  GOAT  FARM  Completely  sold  out  of 
milk  goats  thanks  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
CHET  FOSTER  BOX  44  HOWELLS.  N.  Y. 
Profit  and  Health.  Raise  dairy  goats.  Learn  how. 
Monthly  magazine  $2  yearly;  sample  and  information 
251.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  1-21,  Missouri. 

PINCKNEY  FARM’S  SAANEN 
HERD 

Established  1942 
Sire:  Son  of  Imported  Messenger, 

England’s  leading  sire  in  ’52  and  U.  S.  In  ’54. 

Grand  Champion  Daughter  of  Messenger.  Total  of  8 
head.  New  York  State  Certified.  Prefer  to  sell  as  herd 
to  buyer  interested  in  quality  and  production. 

MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON 

CARMEL,  NEW  YORK  MAhopac  8-4402 

8 


In  The  Harper  Weekly  volume  for 
1869  is  a  picture  of  two  steers  who 
were  reputed  to  weigh  6,500  pounds. 
Named  The  Owns  Brothers,  they 
were  raised  by  W.  H.  Drew,  of  Put¬ 
nam  County,  N.  Y.  Is  this  good 
weight  for  steers?  Have  there  been 
heavier  ones?  l.  f.  g. 

The  weight  of  6,500  pounds  for 
two  steers  is  certainly  tremendous. 
But  today  we  do  not  want  beef  ani¬ 
mals  weighing  that  much.  Of  course, 
the  two  steers  were  probably  used 
as  draft  oxen,  and  for  this  purpose 
weight  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Drew’s  two  steers  were  not 
the  heaviest  of  all  time.  Probably 
the  Holsteins,  Teddy  and  Mack,  bred 
by  Wells  Brothers  Stock  Farm, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  developed 
by  James  D.  Avery,  of  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  were.  Mack  weighed 
4,700  pounds;  Teddy  was  almost  his 
equal.  Each  was  said  to  eat  at  one 
feeding  a  half  bushel  of  grain  and 
a  pile  of  hay  “as  high  as  your  head,” 
also  six  pails  of  water. 

At  the  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Fair,  they 
pulled  a  stone  boat  of  11,284  pounds 
deadweight.  A  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  could  be  turned  out  on  Mack’s 


Goat  s  Milk  for  Pigs 

L.A.N.  advises  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  feed 
a  milking  nanny  goat  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  grain  night  and  morning. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  enough,  and  I 
have  kept  up  to  200  goats.  I  feed  my 
milking  goats  six  pounds  of  grain 
per  day.  They  are  not  the  kind 
which  produce  a  quart  or  two  of 
milk,  however;  they  are  each  turn¬ 
ing  out  five  to  eight  quarts  per  day. 

I  do  not  have  a  market  for  goat’s 
milk  in  my  locality,  so  I  feed  it  to 
pigs.  They  really  thrive  on  it  diluted 
half  with  water;  whole,  it  seems  to 
be  too  strong  for  a  pig’s  taste. 

C.  O.  Taylor 


--and  Cow  s  Milk  for  Pigs 

I  had  heard  of  a  dairy  cow  suck¬ 
ling  a  foal  whose  mother  had  died 
and  raising  it  on  to  become  a  fine 
big  horse.  But  I  never  until  recently 
heard  of  a  cow  nursing  a  pig. 

But  that  is  what  she  is  doing,  and 
the  pig  is  coming  along  fine.  She 
nurses  two  dairy  calves,  too.  But  the 
pig  drives  them  away  by  biting  their 
feet  if  he  thinks  they  are  attached  to 
the  teat  belonging  to  him. 

The  pig  nurses  on  its  own  sow, 
too.  It  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than 
any  of  its  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
cow  does  not  seem  to  mind  being 
sucked  by  the  pig  at  all. 

J.  M.  Porter 


The  pig  is  doing  fine  on  both  cow’s 
and  sow’s  milk.  His  suckling  takes 
precedence  over  calves’. 


back  without  a  kernel  dropping  off. 
James  Avery  once  had  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  of  a  man  rocking  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  chair  resting  on  Mack’s 
loin.  When  he  died  at  the  age  of 
15,  Mack  dressed  out  3,300  pounds 
of  “fine  tender  meat”;  his  hide 
weighed  190  pounds. 

James  Avery,  a  lumberman,  took 
special  interest  in  raising  big  cattle. 
Earlier,  he  developed  Jerry  and  Jim 
to  17  hands  in  height,  10  feet  at 
girth  and  15  feet  11  inches  long. 
The  secret  of  his  steer-raising  suc¬ 
cess  is  believed  to  have  been  milk. 
A  contemporary  of  his  feels  that  he 
withheld  water  from  the  animals 
and  offered  instead  whole  milk. 
Avery  is  quoted  as  saying,  “An  ox 
will  continue  to  grow  until  he  is 
nine  years  old  if  you  feed  him  what 
it  takes  to  grow  on.” 

Early  this  year,  a  3,500-pound  steer 
was  reported  from  a  farm  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Jumbo,  a  Holstein,  is  six  feet 
two  inches  tall,  12  feet  around  the 
chest,  and  15  feet  long.  Hippo,  a 
Shorthorn  steer  in  the  same  region 
is  reported  to  weigh  3,450  pounds. 
Neither  approaches  the  great  weight 
of  Avery’s  Mack. 


Shorthorn  Field  Day 

More  than  100  persons  from  seven 
states  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
attended  the  New  York  Shorthorn 
and  Polled  Shorthorn  Breeders’  field 
day  at  Clarence  and  Lewis  Wordens’ 
Glen  Cove  Farms  near  Windsor, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  month. 

Myron  Lacy  of  Cornell  conveyed 
to  the  beef  men  the  progress  that 
their  breed  is  making  in  the  State. 
Horace  Walker  of  the  national 
Shorthorn  organization  declared  that 
the  most  profitable  steer  is  the  one 
sent  to  market  weighing  between 
1,000  and  1,100  pounds,  grading  high 
Choice,  and  producing  a  600/700- 
pound  carcass.  Another  national 
Shorthorn  representative  said  that 
the  breed  has  now  what  other  beef 
breeds  want:  thriftiness. 

Graham  Hunter  of  Otis,  Mass., 
and  Roy  Philip,  Port  Hope,  Ontario, 
Can.,  tied  for  first  place  in  the  men’s 
judging  contest.  Steve  Lamphier  of 
Locke,  N.  Y.,  and  John  Doane, 
Windsor,  won  the  junior  competition. 
Mrs.  Roy  Philp  and  Mrs.  Redford 
Gardhouse  topped  the  ladies’  divi¬ 
sion. 


A  Three  Time  Record 

A  registered  Holstein-Friesian 
cow,  Harden  Farms  King  Karen,  has 
produced  1,000  or  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  the  third  time  on  3x, 
365-day  test.  Owned  by  Harden 
Farms  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  and  rated 
Very  Good,  her  latest  record  totals 
30,034  pounds  of  milk,  1,104  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

Harden  Farms  King  Karen  was 
bred  in  the  herd  of  her  present  owner 
and  sired  by  Dunloggin  King  Var, 
rated  also  Very  Good. 


More  than  10,000  registered  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  cows  in  the  United 
States  have  each  produced  in  excess 
of  100,000  pounds  of  milk  in  their 
lifetimes.  More  than  100  have  topped 
the  200,000-pound  mark. 


DOGS 

AKC  German  Shepherd  Puppies.  Silver  Grey.  $35. 
Fay  Lock  RD  2  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

SPORTSMEN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Doqs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES,  $15.00— FEMALES,  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES 
Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON’S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I.  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 
HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Sheperds 
c/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine,  Butler,  Ind. 
SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies.  Friendly, 
Love  Children,  Excellent  Watchdog.  AKC. 

Leo  Pelton  Route  98  Attica,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES 
Whelped  March  13th.  RACHEL  WALTER 
_ Divine  Corners _  New  York _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  good  heel  driving 
parents.  Females,  $8.  Males,  $10.  Also,  2  five-months 
old  pups,  $20.  SYDNEY  PETERS 

CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

WEIMARANER  PUPS 

Whelped,  July  24.  AKC  Registered.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  HANNACROIX  KENNELS. 

Hannacroix  New  York 

TOY  MANCHESTER  PUPS 
T.  Selter, _ Route  2, _ North  East,  Penna. 

Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies.  White  Colored, 
Reasonable.  ROBERT  SNYDER 

ROUTE  2  NAZARETH.  PENNA. 

A.K.C.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 
Tourtellotte  RR _Jtt_ _  Morris,  New  York 

MINIATURE  POODLES 

Puppies,  Stud  Service.  AKC  Registered.  GAYEDELL 
Kennels.  35  Noland  Rd.,  RD  2,  Ballston  Lake,  NY 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


10  Bred  Pony  Brood  Mares  and  I  Stallion  $4,500. 
Gentle  Palomino  Welsh  Pony,  $300.  Pony  colts,  $125. 
and  $150.  Cash  or  bank  terms. 

FISHER’S  FURNITURE  STORE  Souderton,  Pa. 

Phone  PArkway  3-4822 

FOR  SALE.  Arabian  Saddle  Horse.  7  Years,  gelding. 
Suitable  for  man  or  big  boy. 

Lee  Kile  Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  &.  SHETLAND  PON  I  ESTTmp.  and  native 
breeding  stock.  4  beautiful  show  teams  identically 
mated.  Beautiful  sorrel  blaze-face  parade  quarter  mare 
with  identical  colt  and  re-bred.  “Rodeo”  Earl  Smith. 
Silver  King  Ranch.  Perryville,  Md. 

For  sale.  FiFTY  COLTS.  Belgian  breedinq.  suckers- 
yearlinns.  Come  look  them  over.  LEVI  NELSON 

WHITE  LAKE _ SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BRED  SHETLAND  MARES.  Registered  silver  dapple 
bred  mare.  White  tail  and  mane.  EDWARD  CURRIE 
Route  #3  Houlton,  Maine. 


Pennsylvania 

ALL  PONY  SALE 

Martin’s  Sales  Stables 
Blue  Ball,  Pa. 

Lancaster  County 
2—  DAYS  — 2 

Tue.  &  Wed.  Oct.  27th  and  28th. 
PAUL  Z.  MARTIN 
Blue  Ball,  Pa. 

Ph.  New  Holland  EL  4-6671 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 
BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  42  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing,  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulleton,  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION 
38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

_ _ CHINCHILLAS _ 

ANDES  odorless,  fabulous  furbearers.  Travel  obliga¬ 
tions  forces  sacrifice.  $50  per  oair  plus  steel  cage.  Or, 
$500  cash  32  chinchillas  all  equipment.  PAUL  VAR 
Petersburg,  _ New  York 

_ NUTRIA _ 

NUTRIA,  profitable  fur  bearing  animal.  Easy  to  raise. 
Wholesale  prices.  NUTRIA  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
Centerbrook  Connecticut 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Dairy  Handbook  &  Dictionary, 

J.  H.  Frandsen . $10.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.75 

Modern  Breeds  of  Livestock, 

Hilton  M.  Briggs .  8.50 


Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Techniques, 

G.  W.  Trimberger .  8.00 


Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . 

7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  . 

7.50 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider . 

6.95 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 
W.  P.  Garrigus . 

6.75 

Sheep  Science, 

W.  G.  Kammlade . 

6.75 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Anthony  and  Eckles . 

6.25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 

6.25 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook . 

6.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . 

6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Quarter  Horse, 


'100  Per  Cent  Horse  for  the  Farm 


“City  bred,  but  farmers  by  choice” 
is  how  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.’s,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Durie  Jr.  describe 
themselves.  It  was  the  depression 
that  took  them  out  of  New  York  City 
into  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early 
’30’s,  and  it  was  Holstein  cows,  sweet 
and  field  corn,  Belgian  draft  horses, 


Poco  Auntie,  eight-year-old  mare,  is 
one  of  the  prides  of  Quarter  Patch 
Farm. 


and  broilers  that  kept  them  there. 
These,  plus  a  liking  for  the  freedom 
of  farming  on  their  own. 

They  still  have  the  broilers,  9,000 
of  them.  But  they  are  down  to  one 
cow,  and  not  a  drafter  is  left.  Every¬ 
thing  they  were  growing  was  of  a 
surplus  nature;  even  “sweet  corn 
was  a  terrible  gamble.”  Today,  the 
emphasis  is  still  on  field  crops,  but 
the  Duries’  big  enterprise— and  de¬ 
light — is  in  Quarter  Horses.  At 
Quarter  Patch  Farm,  there  are  15 
mares,  eight  foals  and  the  stallions. 
Poco  Texas  is  “the  pride  and  joy” 
of  the  stud;  he  is  a  fine,  big  golden 
dun.  Poco  Auntie,  by  Poco  Bueno, 


and  Pretty  Melody  and  Miss  Cooper 
are  quite  special  individuals,  too. 

John  H.  Durie  Jr.  was  president 
of  Eastern  Quarter  Horse  Associa¬ 
tion  for  two  years.  He  is  a  real  be¬ 
liever  in  the  breed.  “Milder  disposi¬ 
tion,  gentle,  very  heavily  muscled, 
easy  keepers,  disease  resistant”  are 
a  few  of  the  virtues  he  ascribes  to 
this  14.1/14.3-hand  horse.  The  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  for  a  mare  and  foal 
is  $750;  for  a  colt,  it  is  $350. 

The  feeding  is  simple  at  Quarter 
Patch  Farm.  There  is  year-round 
hay — timothy  and  alfalfa — and  home¬ 
grown  whole  oats  in  Summer.  In 
Winter,  the  concentrate  mix  is  1,000 
pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  400  of 
crushed  oats,  600  dried  brewers’ 
grains  and  200  pounds  of  molasses, 
plus  salt  and  minerals.  It  makes  a 
16  per  cent  protein  ration,  one  quite 
suitable  for  dairy  cows,  too. 

“Sweet,  intelligent,  good  mothers, 
fast”  are  more  virtues  of  the  Quar¬ 
ter  Horse,  according  to  Durie.  But 
he  would  not  match  it  against  the 
Thoroughbred  over  a  mile.  The 
quarter  mile  is  the  Quarter  Horse’s 
forte,  and  the  basis  for  its  name.  It 
is  the  fastest  steed  over  this  two- 
furlong  route.  That  is  why  they’re 
so  fine  for  bulldogging  steers  in  the 
West — and  East,  too.  They  are  great 
for  herding  cows,  Durie  has  found, 
and  just  wonderful  for  looking  over 
stands  of  corn.  The  Quarter  Horse  is 
relaxing  for  a  farmer,  he  feels,  and 
“almost  perfect”  for  finding  heifers. 

For  Schoharie  County’s  John  Du¬ 
ries,  the  Quarter  Horse  is  the  100 
per  cent  horse  for  the  farm.  b. 


Hearing  on  Federal 
Milk  Order  Amendments 

The  first  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Milk  Order  which  be¬ 
came  effective  in  Connecticut  on 
April  1  have  been  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  will  be  considered  at  a  hearing 
in  Hartford  the  week  of  September 
28  as  part  of  an  over-all  hearing  on 
pi’oposed  amendments  to  all  New 
England  orders. 

After  consideration  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  proposals  that  are  ac¬ 
cepted  will  be  incoi-porated  into  an 
amended  order.  This  will  be  subject 
to  a  referendum,  with  an  affirmative 
vote  on  the  part  of  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  necessary  for  adoption. 

None  of  the  amendment  pi’oposals 
affects  the  Class  I  pi’ice.  However, 
milk  producers  in  Connecticut  have 
proposed  to  inci-ease  the  Class  II 
price  10  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
July  and  August.  They  want  the  de¬ 
duction  and  pay-back  under  the 
level  production  incentive  plan  in- 
ci'eased,  and  have  asked  for  stiffer 
requirements  for  counti’y  receiving 
plants  qualifying  for  the  state  pool. 

Connecticut  milk  dealei’s  seek 
stiffer  regulation  of  producer-deal¬ 
ers,  and  would  like  to  eliminate  the 
level  production  take-out  and  pay¬ 
back.  They  also  want  a  system  of 
compensatory  payments  established. 
Producer- dealers  want  an  easing  of 
regulations  governing  their  group. 

H.  K.  Street 

Harold  Boucher,  Peoria,  Ill.,  has 
been  named  executive  secretary  of 
the  Hampshire  Swine  Registry. 

September  19,  1959 


Farm  Meetings  and  Sales 

Sept.  19 — New  York  State  Jei'sey 
Sale,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

Sept.  19-27 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  20-27 — New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Sept.  25 — South  Central  Penna. 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Sept.  25 — The  Ninth  Tri-County 
Holstein  Sale,  Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 

Sept.  26 — New  Jersey  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Flemington,  N.J. 

Sept.  26 — The  35th  National  Head¬ 
quarters  Ayrshire  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Sept.  29 — Vermont  State  Jersey 
Sale,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Oct.  1 — Capitol  District  Jersey 
Sale,  Fair  Weather  Farms,  New 
Lebanon,  New  York. 

Oct.  1 — Vermont  State  Holstein 
Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Oct.  2 — Maine  Ayrshire  Club  Sale, 
Fairgrounds,  Cumberland,  Me. 


AYRSHIRES 

THESE  9  COWS  .  .  . 


MAKE 


MILLION  POUND 


HERDS 


1,026,396  lbs.  4.1%  milk  Actual,  milked  only  twice  daily.  EXTRA  YEARS  OP 
PROFITABLE,  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION  OF  4%  MILK.  EXTRA  IN¬ 
COME  FROM  ADDITIONAL  REGISTERED  CALVES.  EXCELLENT 
BREEDER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 

May  we  help  you?  Literature  and  aid  in  locating  Ayr  shires — our  pleasure. 

Write:  Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
ANGUS 
SALE 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10 
GIBBET  HILL  FARM 
GROTON,  MASS. 

Foundation  Females 
Open  &  Bred 


These  animals  have  been  selected  from  the 
Top  Herds  of  the  JSortheast 

Sweepstakes  at  11  A.  M.  —  Auction  at  1:00  P.  M. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I8TH  NEW  YORK 
PRODUCTION  SALE 
Sat.,  Oct.  3,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Fair  Grounds  at  12  Noon  Sharp 
★  59  SUPERIOR  AYRSHIRES  ★ 

Carefully  Selected  For  Type  &  Production.  Because  the 
cows  are  young  and  the  dams  of  many  of  the  others 
have  been  tested  in  immature  form  the  production 
averages  below  are  given  on  a  2-x  305-day,  Mature 
Equivalent  basis.  Many  fresh  and  due  soon. 

15  COWS  avg.:  12,  373  M  4.3%  540  F. 

6  IST-CALF  HEIFERS,  dams’  avg.: 

13,  387  M  4.2%  567  F. 
30  BRED  HEIFERS,  dms’  avg.:  12,  670  M  4.4%  538  F. 

7  HEIFER  CALVES,  dams’  avg.: 

12,  991  M  4.3%  553  F. 
I  Bull,  dam’s  recs.  avg:  13,  243  M  4.1%  536  F. 

HEALTH:  All  Bangs  Certified,  Calf.  Vacc.,  T.B.  and 
Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

★  Cattle  With  A  Profitable  Future  ★ 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Herd  Bulls;  Bred  and  Open  Heifers  with  conformation, 
size  and  popular  bloodlines. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS 
Tel.  31 _ Groton,  New  York 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  CATTLE 
_  Carlton  Pearce,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

ANGUS  SALE 

60  —  REGISTERED  HEAD— 60 
Grandsons  &  Grand  Daughters  of  famous  0.  Bardolier- 
mere  2nd. 

Saturday,  October  3 

Walling  Crest  Farm,  5  miles  west  of  Washington, 
Penna.  on  Route  31  —  Phone  Buffalo  3240. 

Equipment  —  10  A.M. _ Cattle  —  1:00  P.M. 

MARYLAND  BEEF  CATTLE  PRODUCERS,  INC. 

7th  ANNUAL  FALL  FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

1500  steers  and  heifers,  Angus,  Shorthorn  and  Hereford, 
1:00  P.M.,  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  1959.  Baltimore  Livestock 
Auction  Market,  Inc.,  West  Friendship,  Md.  Further 
info,  contact  Amos  R.  Meyer,  247  Symond  Hall, 

Univ.  of  Maryland _ College  Park,  Maryland 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  N EW  JERSEY _ Phone:  8-2224 

FOR  SALE  —  HEREFOR  D~S 

Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  0.  BERESFORD,  AGENT 
GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  OELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 


POLLED  HEREFORD 

Sale,  Sat.,  Sept.  26,  12  noon 


124  head  of  cows, 
bulls  and  heifers 


Dispersing  Pennsylvania's  oldest 
Polled  Hereford  herd  (Accredited). 

Write  for  catalog 

NEAL’S  POLLED  HEREFORD  FARMS 

U.  S.  19  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Halfway  between  Pittsburgh  &  Erie 
9  mi.  N.  of  Mercer 


HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

The  Gerald  Warner  Herd 
Sat  Oct  3  —  I  P.  M. 

Loc:  Troy,  Pa.,  Bradford  county,  25  mi  south  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  3  miles  east  of  Troy  on  US  rt  6. 
Signs. 

75— REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— 75 

Herd  Certified — Eligible  for  shipment  anywhere — 
Tested  for  TB. 

All  popular  bloodlines — Zato  Heir,  Mischief,  Real 
Prince  Domino,  Hazford  Rupert,  and  others. 
Herd  Bulls — Cows  &  Calves — Bred  &  Open  Heifers 
— Steers — Feeders.  Cattle  show  great  uniformity  of 
type  and  weight  for  age. 

Catalogs  available — Lunch — Terms: 

Cash  or  Good  checks. 

A.  V.  Zogg  Jr. 

Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
Ph  SK  30004  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  Warner,  Owner 
Troy  455 R 3 


BEEF  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows 
with  calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris, 
Top  Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES.  A 
select  group,  plenty  of  size  and  scale.  Reasonably  priced 
for  Fall  Delivery.  HAROLD  H.  SMITH, 

North  Rose.  New  York  Phone  Sodus  8292 

TWO  ANGUS  BULLS.  Weight  1000  and  700.  Grand¬ 
sons  of  a  twice  International  Chamnion.  Also  a  few 
heifers. _ C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

REG.  BULL  CALVES 

Yearling  and  weanling.  Eileenmere  breeding  also  several 
bred  on  open  heifers  and  cows. 

Excellent  bloodlines,  good  families. 
RIDGEMEADE  FA R M,  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW,  PENNA . 

A  N  G  US 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Here  is  Your  Chance 
for  QUICK  Cash  Returns 

Bred  Gilts  available  for  immediate  delivery  that  will  farrow  for  you  in 
August  and  September  1959.  Reasonably  priced. 

Yorkshires  Bred  to:  INNISCARRA  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th,  DONA- 
GH  AN  IE  CRUSADER  13,  FAITH  LEGG  DAVID  14  and  OAKDALE 
TOASTMASTER  6N. 

Berkshires  Bred  to:  HIGH  REGARD  AND  RAMACO  MAINSTAY.  Also 
Spring  Service  Boars  in  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  sons  of  the  above 
outstanding  sires. 

Write  or  phone  collect  to  reserve  top  selection. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager  Fairview  5-7700 
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Is  a  Cattle  Crisis  Coming? 

CATTLE  numbers  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  10  years  from  their  last  low  of  76,- 
830,000  head  in  1949.  A  study  of  previous 
cattle  numbers  cycles  shows  that  price  de¬ 
clines  usually  start  two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  peak  number  is  attained.  Low 
prices  then  generally  continue  for  quite  a 
few  years  following  these  declines  until 
such  time  as  numbers  begin  to  build  up 
again.  If  this  usual  cattle  cycle  pattern  is 
followed,  it  will  mean  that  price  declines 
will  start  not  later  than  1961,  with  the  low 
coming  in  1964  and  continuing  into  1966. 

In  spite  of  considerable  publicity,  the 
warning  will  not  be  heeded  by  many.  This 
means  that,  if  and  when  the  big  price  drop 
occurs,  it  will  present  a  real  crisis  for  over¬ 
extended  operators.  The  favorable  corn- 
cattle  ratio  (number  of  bushels  of  corn 
equivalent  in  price  to  100  pounds  of  good 
beef)  for  the  past  two  years  has  resulted 
in  many  steer  feeders  increasing  their 
credit  to  the  limit.  Henceforth,  and  during 
the  periods  of  time  mentioned,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  curtail  drastically  cattle 
feeding  operations. 

What  cattle  price  decline  for  the  present 
cycle  may  be  anticipated?  An  examination 
of  past  years’  records  shows  that  the  year 
1900  was  the  high-price  year  for  that  cycle, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  average 
drop  in  farm  value  per  head  was  33  per 
cent.  The  next  high-cycle  price  for  cattle 
occurred  in  1919,  followed  by  an  average 
drop  of  about  41  per  cent  by  1925.  Again 
the  price  of  cattle  began  a  slow  but  steady 
upward  climb  until  in  1930  a  new  peak 
price  was  reached.  Four  years  later,  the 
bottom  dropped  out,  everyone  trying  to  un¬ 
load  at  the  same  time.  This  price  decline 
averaged  a  little  over  38  per  cent.  By  1949, 
another  record  price  peak  had  arrived,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1955-56  by  a  36  per  cent  drop. 
Since  then,  prices  have  continued  steadily 
upward.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  average  price  per 
hundred  pounds  liveweight  for  fat  cattle 
has  declined  some  12  per  cent,  with  other 
slaughter  grades  also  dropping  in  varying 
amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  feeder  cattle 
have  advanced  slightly  for  comparable 
grades  over  a  year  ago.  Good  rains  in  the 
range  country  have  made  for  more  grass 
than  usual  this  season,  with  more  calves 
held  back  for  heavier  weights. 

This  unfavorable  price  margin  now 
amounts  to  as  much  as  $4.00  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  in  some  instances  more.  Such 
a  condition,  if  continued  into  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  can  exert  a  good  influence 
on  reducing  numbers  retained  in  feedlots 
for  later  sale.  The  most  important  factor, 


though,  for  causing  a  reduction  in  numbers 
is  a  possible  drought  next  year  on  the  range 
lands.  Good  rainfall,  combined  with  advanc¬ 
ing  cattle  prices,  has  resulted  in  holdbacks 
and  big  build-ups  in  the  breeding  herds  of 
the  cattle  country.  Our  visits  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  these  areas  show  that  on  many 
farms  and  ranges  the  grazing  land  is  heavily 
overstocked.  Dry  weather  would  force  the 
marketing  of  most  of  these  animals. 

The  short-range  outlook  does  have  the 
potential  which  could  make  for  orderly 
marketing,  and  eliminate  really  sharp  price 
declines.  Meanwhile,  the  prudent  operator 
will  look  for  the  most  favorable  time — with¬ 
in  the  next  eight  to  10  months — to  sell 
cattle.  To  hold  out  for  the  last  nickel  is 
usually  a  mistake. 


Exposition  Salute  to  Canada 

FOR  nine  days,  from  September  19  to  27, 
the  work  force  at  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  expand 
from  the  year-round  15-man  staff  to  more 
than  5,000.  Many  more  thousands  will  trav¬ 
el  to  Exposition  Park  and  fill  its  five  miles 
of  roads  and  46  buildings  to  view  the  best 
of  northeast  farming  and  industry. 

The  particular  significance  of  Eastern 
States  Exposition  is  that  it  emphasizes  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  activities  of  not 
only  one  state,  but  rather  of  the  six  New 
England  states.  It  is  also  the  East’s  largest 
livestock  show — this  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Exposition’s  history,  the  livestock 
activities,  particularly  cattle,  will  take  on 
an  international  flavor.  Canada  is  sending 
some  of  its  best  cattle  to  be  exhibited  along¬ 
side  the  Northeast’s  outstanding  livestock. 
This  Canadian  livestock  participation  will 
be  part  of  the  Exposition’s  theme,  “Salute 
to  Canada.” 

Unless  a  farmer  in  the  United  States  has 
his  farm  along  the  Canadian  border  or 
travels  through  Canada,  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
farming  practices  of  his  agricultural  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  north.  For  this  reason,  the  dis¬ 
play  of  Canadian  livestock  should  attract 
much  attention. 

Here,  then,  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
see  what  good  cattle  look  like  on  the  other 
side  of  the  “fence”.  It  should  not  be  missed 
without  good  reason. 


License  Study  to  Begin 

IT  IS  good  to  report  that  the  Committee 
on  Milk  Licensing,  recently  appointed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller,  is  wasting  no  time 
in  getting  down  to  business. 

An  organizational  meeting  was  held  late 
last  month  to  agree  on  procedure.  Everett 
Case,  chairman,  announced  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  seek  the  views  of  experts  and 
all  interested  parties.  A  schedule  of  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  released  shortly. 

Since  this  Committee  is  to  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  1960  Legislature, 
presumably  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  we  express  the  hope  that 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  obtaining  a  complete 
cross-section  expression  of  views.  Milk 
licensing  in  New  York  State  has  had  a 
long,  but  by  no  means  a  simple,  life.  Its 
manipulations  have  not  been  of  benefit 
either  to  producers  or  consumers. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  has  a  full  job 
ahead  of  it.  But  it  can  be  a  rewarding  one 
if  selfish  pressures  are  avoided  and  the 
good  of  the  many  is  held  superior  to  the 
good  of  the  few. 


Less  Fable,  More  Fact 

Regarding  the  statement  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
that  it  plans  to  represent  the  farmer  in  bargain¬ 
ing  for  his  product,  I  would  like  to  suggest  as 
their  first  step  the  following: 

Stop  the  government  news  releases  that  al¬ 
ways  blame  the  monthly  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  on  the  price  of  food.  Of  course,  the  word 
“food”  to  the  public  means  “farmer.” 

In  regard  to  the  June  price  increase,  I  heard 
this  constantly  over  the  radio  for  three  days. 
On  the  fourth  day  I  saw  by  the  paper  that  six 
other  non-food  items  had  also  increased.  Now 
the  same  statements  have  been  issued  for  July. 
One  is  led  to  think  that  nothing  but  food  is  go¬ 
ing  up.  Such  a  steady  campaign  is  not  only  un¬ 
fair  and  untrue,  but  it  has  an  ulterior  motive. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  the  Farm  Bureau  could 
render  a  distinct  service  to  agriculture,  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  which  it  claims  to  represent. 

New  York  Edwin  P.  Waterman 

OUR  reader  could  not  be  more  right  in 
his  criticism  of  the  false  propaganda 
being  served  up  to  the  American  public. 
Whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  release  issued 
by  the  Bureau  ,  of  Labor  Statistics  or  the 
slanted  rewrite  of  these  releases  by  the 
urban  press  (we  suspect  it  is  the  latter)  is 
immaterial.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
errors  must  stop. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  headlines 
in  The  New  York  Times:  “Price  Index  Rises 
For  A  4th  Month  .  .  .  Food  and  Taxes  Push 
-  Figure  in  July  Up  0.3%  .  .  .” 

The  evil  part  about  those  headlines  was 
not  what  they  said,  but  what  they  omitted 
to  say.  The  food  price  index  did  rise  from 
June  1959  to  July  1959 — by  0.4  per  cent — 
due  principally,  according  to  the  release,  to 
the  rise  in  milk  and  egg  prices.  It  was  not 
explained,  however,  that  this  was  the  nor¬ 
mal  seasonal  rise  for  these  items.  Nor  was  it 
pointed  out,  except  in  the  statistics  table 
buried  at  the  end  of  the  story,  that,  of  all 
the  items  making  up  the  price  index,  only 
food  showed  a  price  drop  from  July  1958. 
Increases  ranged  from  0.7  per  cent  to  4.4 
per  cent.  Food,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  1.9 
per  cent. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Waterman  points  out, 
that  “food”  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
“farmer”  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer.  Most 
consumers  are  unaware  that  the  price  of 
food  in  the  BLS  report  is  not  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer,  but  the  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Also  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  the  price  index  reflects  not  only  the 
store  price  of  food,  but  prices  paid  at  res¬ 
taurants  as  well,  a  point  of  sale  far  removed 
from  the  farmer. 

Less  fable  and  more  fact  in  newspaper 
headlines  would  be  a  real  public  service. 


Brevities 

“Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away:  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.” — Mark  13-31 


ON  September  1,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  began  charging  five  per  cent  interest 
on  farm  ownership  and  conservation  loans  to 
farmers.  The  previous  rate  was  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent. 

While  a  limitation  of  $50,000  applies  to  1960 
non-recourse  price  supports,  loans  in  excess  of 
this  will  be  made  to  farmers  who  agree  to  repay 
extra  amounts  within  12  months.  For  wheat 
farmers  who  reduce  their  1960  acreage  20  per 
cent  below  1959,  the  limitation  will  not  apply. 


Farmers  who  wTant  a  refund  of  the  three-cent 
Federal  tax  paid  on  gasoline  purchased  and  used 
on  the  farm  between  July  1,  1958,  and  July  30, 
1959,  must  file  their  claim  with  the  District 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  before  October  1. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  the  offices  of 
county  agricultural  agents. 
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The  Calf  Is  Becoming— 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

ing  the  early  weeks  of  its  life.  The 
usual — and  practical — method  is  to 
feed  it  twice. 

The  degree  of  temperature  of  milk 
during  a  calf’s  early  weeks  is  not 
as  important  as  its  uniformity.  Gen¬ 
erally,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  it  should  be  in  the  95-  to 
100-degree  range.  Having  it  at  100 
in  the  morning  and  80  at  night,  how¬ 
ever,  can  easily  cause  scours. 

Careful  experimentation  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  indicates  that  there  is  little 
to  recommend  nipple-pail  or  bottle- 
feeding  over  the  open  pail. 

Calves  are  more  often  overfed  than 
underfed.  Try  to  keep  their  daily  in¬ 
take  of  milk  or  milk  replacer  within 
10  per  cent  of  their  body  weight. 

Use  of  Milk  Replacers 

Whole  milk  certainly  heads  the 
list  of  desirable  feedstuff’s  for  young 
dairy  calves.  But  most  northeastern 
dairymen  sell  milk  on  the  fluid  mar¬ 
ket,  and  this  makes  its  utilization  for 
calf  rearing  uneconomic. 

Successful  milk  replacers  have 
been  developed,  and  they  are  widely 
used.  Calves  on  them  may  not  show 
the  bloom  of  those  started  on  whole 
milk,  but  they  make  comparable 
growth — at  less  cost.  Of  course,  the 
milk  replacers  do  not  replace  colos¬ 
trum  during  calves’  first  days. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  a  high  milk 
solid — 90  per  cent — and  high  fat — 
10  per  cent — milk  replacer  take  the 
place  of  225  pounds  of  whole  milk. 
Approximately  35  pounds  of  replac¬ 
ers  carrying  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
milk  solids  are  required.  High  qual¬ 
ity  milk  replacers  are  very  low  in 
fiber  and  contain  ingredients  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  nutritive  value  to 
young  calves.  Because  calves  make 
inefficient  use  of  cereal  proteins  until 
they  are  about  four  weeks  of  age, 
the  l'eplacers  contain  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  dried  milk  solids.  They 
should  be  fortified  with  stabilized 
vitamin  A  and  D,  and  with  trace 
elements  and  antibiotics.  Use  of  au- 
reomycin  and  terramycin  in  young 
calf  nuti’ition  is  today  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  husbandry  practice.  Success¬ 
ful  milk  replacers  remain  in  suspen¬ 
sion  when  mixed  with  warm  water. 

There  are  many  calf  starter  grain 


mixtures  on  the  market  that  give 
good  results.  Under  most  conditions, 
dairymen  will  do  well  to  purchase 
high  quality  ones  already  mixed 
rather  than  to  purchase  ingredients 
and  combine  them  at  the  farm. 

Hay  and  Silage 

In  any  calf  raising  program,  es¬ 
pecially  one  utilizing  the  limited 
milk-starter  method,  calves  should 
have  free  access  to  fine-stemmed, 
green,  leafy,  early-cut  hay.  Mixed 
hay  is  excellent,  but  straight  grass 
or  straight  legume  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  too. 

Fresh,  high  quality  grass  silage 
can  be  fed  successfully  to  dairy 
calves  from  one  week  of  age;  it 
should  be  introduced  gradually. 

Calves  obtaining  a  good  start  on 
milk  or  a  scientifically  formulated 
milk  replacer,  high  quality  rough- 
age,  and  a  nourishing  calf  starter 
generally  consume  adequate  miner¬ 
als.  It  is  nevertheless  a  sound  hus¬ 
bandry  practice  to  provide  them 
with  access  to  a  reasonably  priced 
salt-mineral  mixture,  especially  after 
weaning. 

Only  A  and  D  of  the  vitamins  have 
any  real  significance  in  raising  dairy 
calves.  They  apparently  require 
many  others,  but  either  get  them  in 
their  rations  or  else  form  them  in 
their  digestive  tracts. 

Housing  and  Management 

The  benefits  of  sound  calf  feed¬ 
ing  cannot  be  realized  without  good 
housing  and  management.  Housing 
need  not  be  elaborate,  but  it  should 
be  (1)  clean,  (2)  free  from  damp¬ 
ness,  (3)  properly  ventilated,  (4) 
free  from  drafts,  (5)  well  lighted, 
and  (6)  not  congested. 

Horns  on  dairy  cattle  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  Removal  of  them  by 
caustic  potash  or  electric  dehorners 
is  simple  when  the  horn  buttons 
become  prominent  at  four  to  eight 
weeks  of  age. 

Care  of  calves’  feet  is  too  often 
neglected.  When  their  toes  became 
excessively  long,  they  cannot  stand 
or  walk  in  a  normal  manner.  It  puts 
strain  on  their  pasterns  and  legs, 
too,  and  may  contribute  to  later 
weakness  of  feet  and  legs.  Calves 
let  loose  in  pens  with  outside  runs 
have  less  leg  trouble  than  calves 
confined  in  stanchions. 


Here  is  the  growth  curve  of  Holstein  heifers  from  birth  to  20  months  of  age. 
The  intensity  of  growth  is  particularly  great  early  in  life. 


Use  In  These  Critical  Areas . . . 

IK  THE  HOME 

Nursery 
Bedroom 
Boiler  Room 
Storage  Room 
Attic 
Garage 

. . .  and  all  your  farm  and  utility  buildings 


IN  THE  FACTORY 

Storerooms 
Locker  Rooms 
Solvent  Rooms 
Welding  Rooms 
Shipping  Rooms 
Paint  Storage 


IN  THE  OFFICE 

To  protect 
the  Records 
and  Books 
which  are  the 
lifeblood  of 
any  business 


Each  MODERN  LIFESAVING  FIRE  ALARM  is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
We  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  in  full  if  you  are  not  100%  satisfied. 

Mail  your  order  today  to: 

Modern  Life  Saving  Fire  Alarms  -  P.O.  Box  758  -  Buffalo  5,  N.  Y. 

_  Modern  Lifesaving  Fire  Alarms. 


I  enclose  $. 
Mail  to _ 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO,.  NEW  YORK 


POSTING  SIGNS  12"  X  12"  Manila  Card  50- 

$6;  1 00-$ 1 0.  Linen  or  Weatherproof  25-$ 1 5.  Name 
&.  Address  $2  extra.  For  Samples  &  Prices  write: 
BRAYER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II.  N.Y. 


Used  for  over  30  years  for  cleaning  and  sanitizing  wherever  milk 
is  produced  or  processed.  At  your  dairy  or  your  dairy  supply  dealer. 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO 


T  own _ _ _ _ _ _ _ State - 

Enclose  remittance  in  full  (we  pay  the  postage)  or  enclose  25%  deposit  and  we 
will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance  due  plus  shipping  and  C.O.D.  charges.  Please  remit 
by  P.O.  or  Express  Money  Order  or  Cashiers  Check.  Allow  three  weeks  for  delivery. 


Snow  Tire 
Prices  Slashed! 


FIRESTONE 

T0WN& 

COUNTRY 

RAYON 

WINTER 


TIRES 


Free  Delivery! 

These  are  Firestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud 
Tires.  They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to 
pull  thru  Mud  and  Snow.  A  real  bargain 


.  .  .  all  prices  include  excise  tax. 

Tube  Type 

Tubeless 

Black 

Black 

White 

670-15 

$18.85 

$21.40 

$25.75 

710-15 

20.85 

23.35 

28.20 

760-15 

22.80 

25.60 

30.85 

800-15 

25.00 

28.40 

34.25 

750-14 

21.35 

25.75 

800-14 

23.35 

28.15 

850-14 

25.60 

30.85 

900-14 

600-16 

19.35 

28.40 

34.25 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO., 

2564  Bedford  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Grimm’s  New 

TEDD-AERATOR 

Tractor  operated  on  rubber  tires. 
Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows 
.  .  .  shortens  hay  season.  Non¬ 
tangling  pick-up  forks  makes  better 
hay — faster.  Four  seasons  of  proven 
performance.  Write  for  circular. 
Mfg.  by: 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc. 

RUTLAND  VERMONT 
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Baftery  Operated 

= 

No  Installation 

I 

Simply  Hang  It 

| 

On  the  Wall 

| 

Standard  Flash- 

= 

light  Battery 

i 

Is  Instantly 

| 

Replaceable 

= 

On  Guard  24 

n 

Hours  a  Day 

1 

Alarm  Sounds 

= 

at  745°  F 

1 

Works  Even  When 

1 

Electricity 

1 

Fails 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 

The  Modern  Lifesaving 
FIRE  ALARM 


$3.95 


1 1 


September  19,  1959 


••ww.v*-y. 


mmmM. 


The  Agrico  Difference . . . 


703  demonstrations 


■ 


703  FIELD  TRIALS  PROVE  THE  AGRICO  DIFFERENCE 


Crop 

Number 

of 

Demonstrations 

Average  Yield 
Increase 
with  Agrico 

Average  Extra  Profit 
per  Acre  Returned 
with  Agrico 

Corn  for  Grain 

250 

9.1  bushels 

$  6.43 

Corn  for  Silage 

18 

2.1  tons 

$  12.10 

Wheat 

196 

5.9  bushels 

$  7.83 

Oats 

93 

11.4  bushels 

$  5.42 

Potatoes 

18 

32.8  bushels 

$  42.29 

Barley 

12 

12.9  bushels 

$  12.14 

Tobacco 

6 

279  pounds 

$130.72 

Hay  &  Alfalfa1* 

91 

1,567  pounds 

$  6.36 

Cotton 

19 

114  pounds 

$  12.71 

Results  of  two  years' field  demonstrations,  run  with  the  cooperation  of  farmers, 
on  their  own  land,  under  normal  growing  conditions.  ’Based  on  one  cutting. 


take  the  guesswork 
out  of  fertilizer  results 

Field  comparisons  between  Agrico  and  other  fertilizers 
prove  Agrico  gives  higher  yields,  more  profit. 


There’s  only  one  way  to  prove  to 
yourself  that  Agrico  is  worth  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  more  per  acre.  And 
that’s  to  look  at  nothing  but  the  facts. 

First  fact:  hundreds  of  farmers  have 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  Agrico 
helps  crops  produce  higher  yields  and 
return  more  extra  profit  than  other 
brands  of  fertilizer.  They  weren’t  just 
guessing.  Each  used  Agrico  on  part  of 
a  field  and  another  brand  of  fertilizer 
on  the  rest  of  the  field.  Farmers  ap¬ 
plied  the  fertilizer  themselves. 

Yields  from  representative  areas 
were  carefully  weighed.  The  results 
prove  that  the  value  of  the  extra  yield 
grown  with  Agrico  results  in  more  extra 
profit .  .  .  even  after  deducting  the  few 
cents  more  per  acre  that  Agrico  costs. 


Second  fact:  Agrico  knows  the  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  of  local  soils.  Since 
1935,  Agrico  has  analyzed  more  than 
707,000  soil  samples  from  over  176,000 
farms  for  plant  food  content  and  pH 
level.  This  continuing  program- 
equalled  by  no  other  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturer — provides  Agrico  with  first¬ 
hand,  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the 
plant  food  needs  of  local  soils  .  .  . 
knowledge  that’s  necessary  to  .make  a 
fertilizer  which  gives  better  results. 

Third  fact:  Agrico  makes  over  360 
different  fertilizers.  Each  one  fits  the 
individual  needs  of  a  specific  crop,  soil 
and  area  . .  .  each  one  is  backed  by  rigid 
quality  control  and  over  a  century  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufacturing  fertilizers. 

Fourth  fact:  Agrico’s  staff  of  agron¬ 


omists  and  fieldmen — men  with  degrees 
in  agriculture  and  years  of  practical 
farming  know-how — constantly  check 
crop  stands,  yields  and  quality,  along 
with  field  conditions  and  management 
practices  in  each  area.  This  keeps 
Agrico  fertilizers  up  to  date  with 
changing  needs  .  .  .  keeps  Agrico  al¬ 
ways  out  in  front  of  other  fertilizers. 

What  are  the  facts  on  your  farm? 
Will  it  really  pay  you  to  spend  a  few 
cents  more  per  acre  for  the  Agrico 
Difference ?  Why  not  find  out  by  try¬ 
ing  Agrico  on  part  of  your  acreage  this 
Fall.  Compare  results  with  those  you 
get  by  using  any  other  fertilizer.  Your 
nearby  Agrico  Dealer  will  be  glad  to 
help  arrange  your  side-by-side  com¬ 
parison.  See  him  now. 


Agrico’s  highly  skilled  soil  technicians,  in  modern  re¬ 
gional  laboratories,  analyze  thousands  of  soil  samples 
each  year  to  determine  plant  food  content  and  pH  level. 


Personal  recommendations  on  how  and  when  you  should 
fertilize  and  lime  is  another  Agrico  Difference.  See  your 
nearby  Agrico  Dealer  for  details  on  the  Agrico  Program. 


Agrico  makes  over  360  different  fertilizers.  Each  one 
fits  the  individual  needs  of  a  specific  crop,  soil  and  area 
.  .  .  each  one  is  backed  by  rigid  quality  control. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL.  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Carteret,  New  Jersey  •  Buffalo,  New  York 

Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  New  York  •  North  Weymouth,  Massachusetts  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


/FREE  DAYUGHT 

IN  YOUR  BUILDINGS— MODERNIZE  WITH 

FILON. 


TRANSLUCENT  FIBERGLASS 
PANELS 


i 


Use  translucent  FILON  skylighting,  sidelighting 
or  glazing  to  flood  your  buildings  with  cost-free, 
glare-free  working  light.  No  more  shadows  or 
dark  corners. 


HAILPROOF  •  SHATTERPROOF  •  WEATHERPROOF  -  Hail, 
rain,  snow,  heat,  cold  cannot  damage  FILON. 
Impervious  to  rodents,  acids,  manure.  You  cut 
your  building,  maintenance  and  lighting  costs 
sharply,  and  increase  your  efficiency. 

NESTS  PERFECTLY  with  all 
roofing  and  siding  ma¬ 
terials.  Easy  to  install. 
Low  cost. ..use  ordinary 
tools.  Buy  FILON  at 
lumber,  building  mate¬ 
rials  or  glass  dealers. 
Available  in  2  Vi" ,  5V 
Crimp,  W",  flat  and 
other  configurations; 
also  pre-cut  shatter¬ 
proof  glazing  panes. 


Look  for  the  FILON  label  on 

every  panel  you  buy  with  the 

EXCLUSIVE  5 -WAY  GUARANTEE 

1  Superior  Fiberglass-and-NyJon 
reinforced  strength. 

2  Uniform  thickness  for  easier 
installation,  better  diffusion 
of  light  and  color. 

3  Shatterproof  for  absolute  safety. 

4  Weatherproof  for  maximum 
durability. 

5  Exceeds  standards  published 
by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 


FILON  PLASTICS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles* New  York 
Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
Denver  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas 


FILON  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 

10  Havens  Street,  Elmsford  5,  N.Y. 


Send  Free  Booklet,  "Filon  for  the  Farm,”  ( 
with  pictures  of  money-saving  FILON  farm  l 
installations,  construction  details  and  facts. 

I 

NAME -  I 


■  ADDRESS/RFD - 

I  CITY _ STATE. 

I. - - 


FILON 

is  available  in  the 
Eastern  United  States 
through  40  stocking 
distributors  and  6,000 
lumber,  building 
material  and  glass  dealers. 

For  the  name 

of  your  local  distributor,  write: 

FILON  Plastics  Corporation 

10  Havens  Street,  Elmsford  5,  N.Y. 

N.Y.  Phone:  LYric  2-9222 


Handling  Potatoes  via  Water 


Colby  Homestead  Farms,  founded 
in  1802  and  located  at  Spencerport, 
Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  potato  flume  method  of 
moving  potatoes  from  storage  to 
washer.  It  is  a  system  that  has  cre¬ 
ated  widespread  intei'est  in  New 
York  State  farm  areas. 

James  Colby,  son  of  Merton  J. 
Colby,  owner  and  operator  of  Colby 
Homestead  Farms,  says,  “As  we  as¬ 
sembled  more  equipment  to  size, 


during  the  Summer  of  1958.  The 
pump  is  a  four-inch  with  a  two 
horsepower  motor.  It  will  pump 
about  300  gallons  per  minute  at  15 
feet  of  head.  The  flume  feeds  onto  a 
chain  elevator  which  takes  the  po¬ 
tatoes  out  of  the  sump  onto  the  sizer. 
The  elevator  has  a  variable  speed 
pulley  which  controls  the  rate  of 
handling.  The  pump  and  pipe  fitting 
cost  the  Colbys  approximately  $500. 
The  concrete  work  in  the  building 
of  the  flume  and  sump  cost  about 
$250. 

Most  Expensive  Item  Is  Pump 

Most  expensive  single  item  of  the 
system  is  the  huge  pump  which 
sends  the  water  coursing  through 
the  channels.  The  plant  was  built 
during  the  off-season  because  “we 
tired  of  moving  the  grader  and 
washer  around  so  much,”  explains 
James.  “The  water  from  the  pump 
removes  the  potatoes  from  the  pile, 
floats  them  into  the  flume  and  carries 
them  to  the  washer.  It  also  helps  to 
remove  some  of  the  soil.” 

Young  Colby  relates  that  if  a  new 
building  is  planned,  even  greater 
convenience  with  the  flume  system 
can  come  from  proper  slope  of  the 
floor  to  carry  off  the  water. 


Potatoes  at  Colby  Brothers  Farm, 
Spencerport,  N.Y.,  go  into  the  sump, 
then  up  the  elevator  into  the  washer. 

wash,  grade  and  bag  potatoes,  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  of  a  time-con¬ 
suming  chore  to  move  equipment 
around  the  storage  area.  Therefore, 
we  studied  ways  of  moving  the  po¬ 
tatoes  to  a  permanently  located  grad¬ 
ing  line  in  the  storage.”  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  there  were  two  basic  ways  to 
solve  the  problem:  1)  a  flume  sys¬ 
tem;  and  2)  a  series  of  conveyors. 
The  Colbys  chose  the  flume  system 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Injury  to  potatoes  could  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  When  such  a  system 
is  properly  installed,  no  forking  is 
required. 

2.  Pre-soaking  of  potatoes  in  the 
flume  makes  the  washing  operation 
easier.  This  is  especially  important 
when  growers  have  had  a  muddy 
digging  year. 

3.  In  Colby’s  situation,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  most  economical,  since  they 
utilized  a  motor  off  of  their  loader 
and  had  the  four-inch  piping  neces¬ 
sary. 

4.  In  larger  operations  it  also  saves 
labor  since  only  one  man  is  required 
to  run  the  water  line  and  can  replace 
several  men  with  forks. 

5.  It  removes  most  of  the  hand 
labor  in  forking  the  potatoes  onto  the 
conveyor. 

Some  Disadvantages,  loo 

But  Colby  states  that  there  are 
also  several  disadvantages  to  the 
system: 

1.  The  system  can  be  used  only 
where  potatoes  are  to  be  washed.  It 
is  of  no  interest  to  growers  of  seed. 

2.  The  cost  of  equipment  and 
necessary  concrete  work  can  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  However,  very  little  main¬ 
tenance  and  upkeep  expense  are  in¬ 
volved  after  the  construction  has 
been  completed. 

The  sump  and  flumes  were  built 


Where  Flume  System  Pays  Off 

John  Layer,  an  engineer  at  N.Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  helped 
the  Colbys  construct  the  flume  sys¬ 
tem.  He  suggests  that  it  might  be 
profitable  to  make  use  of  flumes  to 
move  potatoes  in  cases  where  they 
are  to  be  washed  by  machine  as  a 
means  to  avoid  bruising  and  other¬ 
wise  mistreating  the  tubers.  Other 
instances  in  which  the  flume  system 
pays  off  are  where  the  storage  is 
some  distance  from  the  grading  and 
washing  line,  when  the  tubers  are 
covered  with  soil  as  in  the  case  when 
they’re  dug  in  rainy  weather,  and  in 
certain  soils  of  sticky  nature  and 
where  savings  in  labor  are  expedient. 

Layer  suggests  side  flumes  to  be 
built  six  inches  deep,  the  main  ones 
somewhat  deeper  and  that  the  slope 
from  storage  to  washer  range  from 
one  inch  to  12  feet  to  one  inch  in  20 
feet.  The  ideal  slope  is  16  feet,  a 
grade  at  which  little  damage  could 
be  done  to  the  moving  spuds. 

R.  W.  Dyment 


Here  the  potatoes  come  off  the  end 
of  the  washer  onto  the  sizer  and  into 
the  grading  operation. 


Log  Cabin  Homes! 

"THE  FRESH  AIR  HOMES" 

The  Log  Cabin  Homes  That  Breathe 

"As  rustic  on  the  outside  as  Lincoln's, 
As  modern  on  the  inside  as  Park  Ave." 

I  have  designed  a  NEW  method  of 
cutting  5"  thick  White  Cedar  Logs 
(lightest  and  most  durable  wood  in 
No.  Amer.) — “The  Wood  that  Wouldn’t 
BURN.” — so  that  all  odors,  fumes, 
excess  humidity,  etc.,  FILTER  thru 
tiny  filter  and  aerator  grooves  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  tongue  and  grooved 
logs — keeping  the  AIR  inside  fresh, 
clean— ALWAYS  IN  MOTION  without 
DRAFT.  All  logs  are  pre-cut,  lettered 
and/or  numbered  for  quick,  easy  erec¬ 
tion  by  anyone  knowing  the  alphabet 
and  who  can  count  to  21.  Can  be  built 
at  savings  of  20%  to  30%  over  car¬ 
penter  built  conventional  homes.  Re¬ 
quire  NO  INSULATION;  NO  PLAS¬ 
TER;  NO  PAINT;  NO  BEARING 
PARTITIONS  (horizontal  type). 
HEAT  at  savings  of  50%  average; 
save  up  to  75%  on  MAINTENANCE 
COSTS — (NO  paint,  plaster  or  wall¬ 
paper  required!! — “It  figures”). 

The  author  of  this  ad  is  the  ONLY 
person  selling  Log  Cabins,  Homes, 
Camps,'  Clubs,  Lodges,  Motels,  Inns, 
Taverns,  etc.,  who  was  BORN  in  one, 
and  has  had  15  years’  experience  help¬ 
ing  THOUSANDS  plan  the  log  cabin 
or  home  of  their  dreams — in  horizonal 
or  vertical  type  construction . . .  “YOUR 
plans,  or  MINE.”  Plants  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Midwest,  South  and  soon  in  SW., 
Rockies  and  West  Coast. 

Individual,  builder  and  dealer  inquiries 
invited.  Send  25c  for  24  p.  catalog. 
State  KIND  of  bldg.  (Vert,  or  Horiz.) 
and  NATURE  of  inquiry.  Summer? 
Year  ’round?  You  tell  me — and  save 
TIME  for  both! 

“The  Log  Cabin  Man” 

134  W.  Chippewa  St.  Dept.  R 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


15  only  $2  postpaid!  Another 
Bargain:  20  Evergreens,  all  transplanted 
4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Douglas  Fir, 

Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3,  postpaid. 

(West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c)  FREE 
illustrated  folder  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-939  Fryeburg,  Maine 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  GROS.-BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 


FOUNDATION  PLANTING 


10  Plants.  G  Pfitzer  Juniper, 

spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted.  10"  to  16".  Postpaid. 
FREE  CATALOG 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-1 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  Mailing  9,  7. 
2,  1  root  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
ornamentals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality  nursery  stock  at  low  prices. 
Get  our  free  60-page  catalog  and 
planting  guide  then  order  for  plant¬ 
ing  this  fall! 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

_  Box  R-929,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

IeE  literature  &.  booklet  on  growing  Nut,  Dwarf 
nit  Trees  &  Blueberry  Plants.  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32. 
nghorne,  Pa.  _ _ _ . _ 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  m 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 
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On  annual  tour,  producers  hear: 
There  is  a  bright  future  for 


Maple  Sugaring  in  New  York 


It  usually  comes  as  a  real  surprise 
to  most  people  that  New  York  State 
leads  the  nation  in  the  production 
of  maple  sugar.  But  for  the  100  or 
more  sugarbush  owners  attending 
the  annual  maple  producers’  tour  in 
Western  New  York  last  month,  there 
were  repeated  assurances  of  the 
State’s  dominant  place  in  the  maple 
industry. 

In  general,  interest  centered  on 
problems  dealing  with  equipment 
handling,  production  costs,  woodland 
management  and  improvement,  sap 
storage,  syrup  quality  and  marketing 
techniques.  However,  most  produc¬ 
ers  appeared  to  be  concerned  largely 
about  the  relation  of  present  trends 
to  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Demand  Outstrips  Supply 

There  was  ample  evidence  all 
along  the  tour  that  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  maple  products  far  out¬ 
strips  supply,  at  least  at  the  local 
level.  Producers  readily  agreed 
there  exists  a  greater  potential  for 
sales  of  New  York  maple  products 
than  is  now  being  realized. 

Professor  Fred  E.  Winch,  Jr.,  tour 
leader  and  extension  forester  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  pointed  out  that  the  State’s 
maple  industry  is  presently  a  more 
than  three  million  dollar  business. 
He  said  that  annual  syrup  produc¬ 
tion  is  over  500,000  gallons. 

Among  the  interesting  stops  was 
one  made  at  the  Harmon  Taylor 
farm  near  Lawtons.  This  100-acre 
dairy  farm  has  a  rich  history  of 
maple  production  dating  back  to  its 
original  settlement  in  1851.  Since 
that  time,  the  20-acre  sugarbush  has 
been  carefully  managed  for  peak 
syrup  production.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  was  a  gas-fired  evaporator, 
which  takes  advantage  of  a  low-cost 
fuel  readily  available  in  this  area. 

An  Impressive  Operation 

Producers  inspected  what  many 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
woodlots  in  Western  New  York  on 
Gordon  Tharnish’s  228-acre  dairy 
farm  near  Collins  where  100  acres 


are  used  for  maple  syrup  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Tharnish  makes  some  2,000 
taps  per  year  and  produces  between 
350  and  450  gallons  of  syrup.  The 
sugarbush  and  another  section  of 
woods  are  used  for  timber  manage¬ 
ment,  with  maple  and  hemlock  the 
main  crop  trees.  Mr.  Tharnish  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  elimi¬ 
nating  beech  from  his  woodlands,  to 
the  betterment  of  his  crop  trees. 

The  New  Way:  Rental 

At  the  John  Smith  farm  near 
Cassadaga,  producers  got  a  first¬ 
hand  glimpse  of  the  coming  trend 
in  maple  production.  In  Mr.  Smith’s 
own  words:  “The  only  maple  I  own 
is  that  shade  tree  over  there.”  Yet 
this  dairyman  hangs  some  1,50^ 
buckets  each  year  and  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  making  some  of  the  finest 
maple  syrup  in  the  area.  The  answer 
is  that  Mr.  Smith  combines  tree 
rentals  with  sap  buying  as  the  sole 
means  of  supply  for  his  syrup  pro¬ 
duction.  Also,  all  trees  rented  by 
this  producer  are  roadside  trees; 
hence  he  spends  no  time  in  the 
woods  collecting  sap. 

Tubes  Made  of  Plastic 

At  the  evening  discussion  session 
at  the  Fredonia  Grange,  Dr.  Robert 
R.  Morrow,  Cornell  research  for¬ 
ester,  told  of  various  maple  pro¬ 
duction  studies  underway  at  Cornell 
University’s  Arnot  Forest  near  Ith¬ 
aca.  One  of  the  major  ones  is  a 
study  of  conditions  relating  to  the 
flow  of  sap  through  plastic  tubes. 
Plastic  tubing,  used  to  collect  sap 
from  the  sugarbush,  is  the  pi’oducer’s 
latest  device  for  reducing  field  la¬ 
bor  costs.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
make  definite  recommendations  on 
the  basis  of  the  study  thus  far,  Dr. 
Morrow  observed  that  it  appears 
impractical  to  use  plastic  tubing  on 
flat  ground  because  the  decreased 
flow  offsets  any  savings  over  hand¬ 
gathering  methods.  Yet  labor  costs 
are  sharply  reduced  where  plastic 
tubing  is  used  on  hillside  bushes. 

James  E.  Lawrence 


Application  of  water  can  prevent  frost  damage  to  crops  in  Fall.  The  secret 
is  to  start  before  the  temperature  drops  to  freezing  and  continue  until  ice  is 
completely  melted.  Small  nozzles  are  used  to  limit  water  to  less  than  one-sixth 
acre-inch  per  hour. 


September  19,  1959 
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The  toughest  logs  are  no  match  for  fast  cutting— hard 
hitting  DYNA-LINK  Saw  Chain  ...  the  best  all  around 
saw  chain  money  can  buy. 

Straight  rivet  construction— special  router— combine 
for  smooth,  trouble-free  action.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  exclusive  center-line  router  on  DYNA-LINK  chain 
which  reduces  friction  and  overheating  to  a  minimum. 

DYNA-LINK  saw  chain  is  made  by  the  same  company 
that  makes  Penfield  Guide  Bars.  For  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  ...  put  Draper  made  products  on  your  chain  saw. 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 


Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Accessories 


Reliable  products 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 

DRAPER  CORPORATION 

BLUEJET  CORPORATION...  SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEOALE,  MASSACHUSETTS  < 


f  NO  NEED  TO  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents 
escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
harsh  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today 
to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  64  J. 


tvergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  -  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS-many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide— FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

5*3.” 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 

|  BOX  20-1 

Indiana.  Pa. 

Mitymite  Charger  Ends  Your 
Battery  Problems— Permanently! 

Just  plug  “Mitymite”  into  any  outlet  .  .  .  charges, 
re-charges,  boosts  the  batteries  you  use  daily  for 
tractors,  trucks,  cars,  important  utility  equipment 

Keeps  6  or  12  Volt  —  — 

$9.95 


Batteries  Fully  Charged! 

NEVER  AGAIN  will  you  be  troubled  bv 
battery  failures!  “Mitymite”  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  keep  batteries  at  full  strength 
the  year  round.  Batteries  for  trucks,  cars, 
all  your  important  equipment,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  efficient  operation  ...  no 
more  towing  or  pushing  .  .  .  no  more  cost¬ 
ly  delays.  Full  power  always!  JUST  PLUG 
“Mitymite”  into  any  outlet,  connect 
terminals  to  battery  and  instantly  new 
life  flows  into  your  battery.  “Mitymite” 
cannot  overcharge— a  trouble  light  gives 
warning  if  it  is  not  properly  connected. 
Will  riever  blow  fuses  or  overload  lines 
because  it  draws  only  %  amp.  Keeps 
any  6  or  12  volt  battery  at  full  strength 
even  in  the  coldest  Winter  weather— 
prevents  battery  freeze-up 


only 


postpaid 


1 


USe  Coupon nd^  |  Mitymite  is  Guaranteed  tor  One  Year 


I  The  Romans  Company,  183  W.  Hartsdale  Ave.,  Hartsdale,  N.Y. 


I  Please  Rush  Postage  Paid 

I 
I 


-Mitymite  Battery  Chargers. 


Enclosed  is  $_ 
Name _ 


-•  Sorry,  no  COD’s  on  this  special  offer. 


Address. 
Town _ 


State_ 
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If  you  Own ,  Manage ,  Rent  or  Operate  a  farm 
or  if  you  are  an  Ag  Student  or  Teacher  or 
County  Agent  or  do  business  with  Farmers 


you,  coit  qualify  [jOfi--- 


1  A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

2  A  COPY  OF  THE  1959-60 

Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 

WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  72  ISSUES  OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


AU  Yours  for  Only 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
with  The  Rural  New  Yorker 


To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  modern 
farm  management,  we’ve  enlarged  our  editorial  staff.  With  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  you  can  beat  the  challenge  of  rising  costs!  You 
can  make  more  money  with  valuable  information  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  dairy  management  methods,  scientific  soil  treatment, 
efficient  poultry  practices,  effective  spray  programs,  economies  in 
farm  and  home  repairs. 


SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

with  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 

You’ll  be  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  low,  low  prices  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  top  brand  name  products  pictured  in  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG.  You’ll  save  more  money  on  hundreds  of 
items  for  family  and  home! 

Now,  at  last,  you  can  purchase  many  things  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  discount  houses  in  the  large  cities!  Get  the  1959-60 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  with  your  new  or  renewal  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker! 


MAIL  COUPON  WITH  $1  BILL  or  CHECK  for 

1 —  72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

2 —  A  year’s  membership  in  the  RFD  Plan, 

3 —  Your  copy  of  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  Here  for  SUBSCRIPTION  and  CATALOG 


A  Grower  Reports  on: 

Turkeys  in  Maine 


“A  turkey  raiser  in  Maine  today 
either  gets  up  or  gets  out.”  That’s 
the  way  one  turkey  raiser  described 
a  dwindling  business. 

Mrs.  John  Wadleigh  of  the  Jacques 
Turkey  Farm  in  Manchester  refer¬ 
red  to  new  federal  regulations  which 
are  beating  down  small  turkey 
raisers  if  they  want  to  sell  out-of- 
state. 

“Since  last  January  1,  we  must 
meet  elaborate  specifications  for 
slaughtering  and  inspection  if  our 
birds  are  going  out-of-state,”  Mrs. 
Wadleigh  explained.  “But  actually 
our  main  problem  is  western-raised 
birds  coming  into  Maine.” 

According  to  Mrs.  Wadleigh,  who 
has  been  in  the  business  30  years, 
western  birds  can  be  raised,  proc¬ 
essed  and  shipped  to  Maine  at  a  cost 
of  about  25  cents  per  pound.  And, 
she  explains,  “it  costs  us  29  cents 
per  pound  just  in  grain,  so  you  can 
see  what  we  are  up  against.”  The 
grain  problem  is  severe  in  Maine 
since  almost  all  has  to  be  shipped  in. 

Reflecting  this  price-cost  squeeze, 
the  Maine  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  the  State’s  production 


down  to  30,000  birds  a  year.  As  of 
January  1,  1959,  the  population  stood 
at  11,000  although  the  10-year 
average  has  been  13,000. 

The  average  price  per  bird  in 
Maine  has  also  dropped  according  to 
figures  released  recently  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  The  10-year  average 
price  per  bird  was  $7.27.  In  1958  the 
price  was  down  to  $6.10;  this  year, 
$6.00. 

Mrs.  Wadleigh,  however,  has  a  few 
tricks  up  her  sleeve  which  means 
survival  under  these  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  For  one,  she  sells  all  her 
feathers  and  quills  to  a  New  York 
market  for  30  cents  a  pound.  “An¬ 
other  business  we’ve  gone  into  is  the 
sale  of  frozen  turkey  pies,  gravy, 
turkey  slices,  stuffing  and  just  plain 
cooked  birds,”  she  said. 

The  Jacques  Farm  currently  has 
3,000  gobblers.  In  other  years,  flocks 
have  reached  8,000-10,000,  always 
broad  breasted  whites. 

Mrs.  Wadleigh  personally  cooks 
about  1,500  turkeys  a  year.  A  recent 
order  to  a  PTA  group  was  for  200 
pounds. 

Charles  Sutton 


Maine  turkeys,  which  cost  29  cents  per  pound  for  grain  alone,  must  compete 
with  western  birds  costing  four  cents  less  per  pound  to  raise,  process  and  ship. 


□  NEW?  □  $1.00  for  3  years 

□  RENEWAL  □  $2.00  for  7  years 


NAME 


R.F.D _ BOX _ ST. 


P.O _ STATE _ 

QUALIFY  HERE - 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  edited  especially  for  farm  families.  To  receive  it,  please 
CHECK  the  box  which  applies  EITHER  to  yourself  or  to  another  member  of  your 
household. 

□  YES,  we  own,  rent,  manage,  live  or  work  on _ acres  of  farmland. 

□  YES,  we  plan  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  engage  in  farming. 

□  YES,  we  deal  with  farmers  in  our  business,  trade  or  profession. 

Please  specify  how: _ 
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BUSINESS  BITS 


Poultry  Houses  Go  Modern — 
Better  designed  poultry  houses  pro¬ 
vide  more  favorable  environment 
for  production.  This  means  more 
eggs  per  hen,  more  hens  per  man, 
and  less  feed  and  labor  per  dozen 
eggs,  or  pound  of  broiler  or  turkey. 
Selecting  an  appropriate  type  house, 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  gal¬ 
vanized  construction,  is  discussed  in 
a  16-page  booklet,  “Galvanized 
Steel  for  Modern  Poultry  Houses 
and  Equipment,”  available  from 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
150  East  42nd  St.,  New  Yoi'k  17,  N.  Y. 


Care  for  the  Battery — Useful  life 
of  a  battery  for  tractor,  car  or  truck 


will  be  lengthened  and  performance 
improved  by  good  care.  “Facts  About 
Storage  Batteries,”  a  comprehensive 
32-page  booklet,  contains  worth¬ 
while  information  on  how  to  get 
full  value  from  electrical  storage 
batteries.  The  booklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge  from  Exide 
Automotive  Div.,  P.  O.  Box  HX- 
6266,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


Plastic  Film  for  the  Farm — Clear 
or  black,  thin  or  thick,  short  or  long, 
polyethylene  film  has  many  uses  on 
the  farm.  It  resists  water,  acid,  vapor 
and  grease;  it  will  not  mildew.  The 
versatility  of  this  material  is  color¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  a  16-page  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Use  Polyethylene  Film 
on  Your  Farm,”  available  without 
charge  from  Department  PEF,  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Co.,  Plastics  Div., 
Springfield  2,  Mass. 


I 
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About  Egg  Eating 


Salt  in  the  Mash 

I  have  noticed  with  much  interest 
the  items  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
about  how  chickens  eat  their  eggs 
and  also  pick  one  another’s  feathers. 

Persons  having  these  difficulties 
should  provide  their  flocks  with  more 
salt.  If  they  will  incorporate  eight 
tablespoons  into  the  mash  for  every 
100  birds  each  time  they  start  picking 
and  eating,  the  troubles  will  soon 
end. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people 
think,  salt  will  not  harm  a  hen;  it  is 
perfectly  good  for  them.  r.  f. 

We  are  glad  to  get  your  experience 
in  the  use  of  salt  for  control  of  egg 
eating  and  cannibalism  in  chickens. 
The  amount  you  use  is  in  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  some 
agricultural  colleges.  They  express  it 
as  a  proportion  of  mash,  usually  five 
per  cent. 

When  this  amount  of  salt  is  used 
the  birds  will  drink  a  lot  of  water. 
But  no  harm  will  come.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  administered  for 
only  a  couple  of  days  and  then  re¬ 
peated  if  the  trouble  does  not  stop. 


Vinegar  with  Bread  or  Water 

Here  is  a  sure  cure  for  hens  who 
are  eating  their  eggs:  crumble 
bread  into  hot  apple  cider  vinegar, 
squeeze  out  the  excess  vinegar,  and 
feed  the  bread  to  the  chickens.  In  a 
few  days,  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  from  eating  of  eggs.  I  also 
add  a  bit  of  red  pepper  to  the  vine¬ 
gar-soaked  bread.  r.  h.  p. 


If  anybody  wants  hens  to  stop 
eating  their  eggs,  all  they  need  to 
do  is  add  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar 
to  a  gallon  of  their  drinking  water. 

H.  L.  F. 


Liniment  Paste  on  Eggs 

In  a  recent  issue,  J.  L.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  states  “My  hens  are  eating  their 
eggs.” 

This  gentleman  ought  to  make  a 
paste  of  middlings  and  Pain  King 
or  Sloan’s  liniment  to  apply  to  egg 
shells.  Lay  these  in  the  nests,  and 
he  surely  will  not  have  any  more 
trouble.  I  did  that  way  back  in  1923. 

R.  P. 


Poultry  Meeting 
in  New  Hampshire 

It  may  take  several  months  for 
conditions  to  improve  for  hatching 
egg  producers,  R.  C.  Durgin  of  New¬ 
market,  N.  H.,  told  the  summer 
meeting  of  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers  Assn,  at  Sunapee  recently, 
but  placements  by  primary  breeders 
now  indicate  that  the  upturn  may 
come  by  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
Present  tightening  of  credit  will  lead 
to  soundness  in  the  poultry  industry, 
he  felt.  But  efficiency  was  neverthe¬ 
less  the  watchword 

Professor  Richard  Saunders  of  the 
University  of  Maine  predicted  that 
the  closer  relationship  necessary 
between  producers  and  marketing 
agencies  to  obtain  uniform  quality 
and  quantity  will  mean  more  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  market  egg  business. 
He  stated  that  New  England’s  al¬ 
leged  preference  for  brown  eggs  is 
not  so  strong  as  once  believed.  A 
third  of  some  Maine  housewives, 
Saunders  declared,  prefer  white- 
shelled  eggs  or  do  not  care  what 
color  they  are. 

Richard  Larkin  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  stated  that 
the  department  is  trying  to  obtain 
voluntary  control  on  poultry  credit. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
reported  to  have  invited  public  and 
private  lending  agencies  to  meet 
with  him  last  month.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  opposed  marketing  order 
and  price  support  bills  for  poultry 
and  poultry  products,  Larkin  re¬ 
ported,  because  they  would  be  too 
difficult  to  administer. 

Wally  Newman,  Toms  River,  N. 
J.,  told  the  group  that  a  poultry 
house  can  be  automated  for  as  little 
as  $1.00  per  bird.  Birds  perfoi'm  as 
well  or  better  under  automation,  he 
said.  Richard  Warren 


Everything  you  reprove  in  another, 
you  must  carefully  avoid  in  yourself. 
— Cicero,  In  Verrem,  No.  11,  sec.  3 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Nutrition, 

By  W.  R.  Ewing . $12.50 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  &  Marsden  .  7.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  6.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Good  Cows  Have  Milk  Fever 

By  Prof.  Frank  A.  Wright 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testing  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  What’s  New  in  Chain  Saws 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  What  Our  Woodlot  Has 
Done  for  Us 

By  Fred  E.  Beane 

•  Fuel  Systems  for  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Beekeeping  —  A  Profitable 
Hobby 

By  Roger  Morse 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 

•  All  About  Cherries 

By  James  Bent 
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has  a  “bank  account”  when  you  use 

CA I/CITE  CRYSTALS 


Yesr,  every  bird  in  your  laying  flock  has  a  "bank 
account”  of  reserve  calcium  when  you  include 
Calcite  Crystals  in  your  feeding  program. 

Because  Calcite  Crystals  dissolve  at  an  ideal  rate, 
they  give  the  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  to 
produce  good  egg  shells,  yet  don’t  "flood”  her 
system  with  excess  calcium  for  which  she  has  no 
use  and  which  goes  to  waste.  In  the  meantime, 
the  undissolved  Calcite  Crystals  act  as  a  "bank 
account” — a  reserve  that  can  be  called  upon  at 
any  time;  a  safeguard  for  your  profits. 


All  the  time,  while  the  Calcite  Crystals  are  dis¬ 
solving,  they  are  serving  as  a  grinding  agent.  They 
not  only  supply  ALL  the  calcium  the  laying  bird 
needs,  but  they  also  do  a  thorough  grinding  job. 


calcite  crystals  save  you  money,  too.  They  usually 
cost  less  than  oyster  shell  (go  to  your  dealer’s  and 
compare  prices!).  Your  equipment  cost  is  less  be¬ 
cause  you  need  only  half  as  many  supplement 
^  hoppers.  With  this  2-in-l  supplement,  birds  have 
more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means  extra 
eggs.  And,  finally,  Calcite  Crystals  provide  essen¬ 
tial  trace  minerals  to  give  you  an  extra  safety 
factor  in  your  feeding  program. 


CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better- 


■  See  your  local  dealer  for 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  Bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye  strain. 
Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX) 
bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  Not  for  folks 
who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye.  A  magnify¬ 
ing  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish  amber  eyeglass 
frame.  10  day  home  trial.  Send  name,  address,  sex, 
age.  On  arrival  pay  only  $4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Or  send  $4,  with  order,  we  ship  postpaid. 
Order  today  from : 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  193- L  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  High  produc¬ 
tion — low  mortal¬ 
ity —  low  prices. 

Write  Today  for  Literature 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms,  Inc, 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


The  skilled  hand  of  the  German  gunsmith  is 
responsible  for  this  .22-caliber  6-shot  repeater 
automatic  with  self -ejecting  clip.  Just  i"  long, 
fits  easily  Into  pocket  or  purse.  Ideal  for  sporting 
events,  stage  use  (not  available  to  Calif,  resi¬ 
dents).  Comes  for  $6.95  ppd.  from 

BEST  VALUES.  Dept.  A-43 

403  Market,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Win  Friends  and  influence  people 
with  gifts  of  roses  from  your  gar- 
den.  Learn  to  grow  roses  of 
breath-taking  beauty  through  the 
monthly  American  Rose  Magazine 
and  the  1960  Annual  (a  book  of 
206-pages).  Send  $5.50  for  one 
year,  (12  months)  membership  to 
the  American  Rose  Society,  Dept. 
N2,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PA  ¥  TV  HT  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
zm  ¥  i  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 

suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
ip  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  ual.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


YOU’LL  WONDER  WHERE 
YOUR  BELLY  WENT 

—when  you  relax  in  your 


HEALTH-BELT 

Take  inches  off  your 
waistline,  feel  like  you've 
taken  years  off  your  age! 
SLIM-R’s  broad,  powerful 
elastic  belt  pulls  in  sag- 
l  ging  stomach  muscles. 
I  holds  internal  organs  in 
(proper  position.  Improved 
posture  relieves  back 
strain,  clears  up  painful 
backache  almost  instantly. 
No-gouge  stays  prevent 

JtlTOnostnaid  wrinkling,  rolling.  De- 
--postpaid  tachable  pouch  for  easy 

laundering.  Elastic  fabric  "gives”  with  body 
movement — no  corset-like  pressure.  30-day 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today— next 
best  thing  to  the  fountain  of  youth!  Send 
waist  measure.  Check  or  money  order.  $4.98 
postpaid.  Buy  two — one  for  change-off — 
and  get  a  third  pouch  support  FREE. 

Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  RY-99R 

$11  Wyandotte  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


TOOTH 

ACHE 

When  you  are 
desperate  with 
pain,  you  can 
rely  on  ORA-JEL 
for  fast,  effec¬ 
tive  relief.  Just 


squeeze  from 
tube.  Pain 
I  goes  in  sec¬ 
onds.  Used  by 
thousands. 59c 


ORA-JEL® 
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yClUf  NATURAL 
|lC*y  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  6 

i  Y 


Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OCkin  DO  linucv  -It3!;  send  name  and  ad- 
ocnu  ill)  IVIUnCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL.LABORATORY,  Dept  T-699A 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


We’ve  Sold  30,000,000! 


50  new  m.  ^ 

IrV  TOWELS  Mm  ea. 


NEW  Unwoven 
Cotton  &  Rayon 


Use  Ten  Towels 
at  our  Risk! 


We  sell  the  Towels  which  we  sincerely  believe  are 
the  most  wonderful  Towels  in  the  world.  These  Towels 
are  so  terrific  that  we  alone  have  sold  over  30,000,000 
(30  million)  since  1953!  Now  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
how  sensational  these  Towels  are  so  we’ll  let  you  try 
10  at  our  risk!  Here’s  how:  We’ll  send  you  50  brand 
new  (not  seconds)  ultra-thirsty  Towels  for  only  $1.00 
plus  25<f  for  pstg.  &  Hdlg.,  or  $1.25  in  all.  If  you 
aren’t  thrilled  and  delighted,  keep  10  free  of  charge, 
return  40  to  us,  and  we’ll  promptly  refund  your  $1.25. 
You  pav  NOTHING,  not  one  cent,  for  the  10  Towels 
you  keep.  We  take  the  risk.  How  can  you  lose?  But 
order  A’OIT  as  this  offer  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.’s. 

NEW  TOWELS,  MS0*1 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 


Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  hut  annoying 
bladder  irritations  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Rare  Bargain  Offer! 

SWISS  WATCHES 

LADIES  17-jewel  adjustable 
bracelet  watch,  fiery  crown  set 
rhinestones,  goldtone  finish. 
MEN  Stylish  17-jewel  calender 
watch — chrome  or  goldtone, 
dressy  band.  Both  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  accurate. 
Guaranteed  1  year.  Antimag- 
netic.  Swiss  imports — rich 
goldtone  guaranteed  outwears 
gold  ( pictured  accurately ). 
Quality  and  style,  priced  at 
only 

S19.95  each  $38.90  both 
Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
Bargains  Unlimited  Company 
Dept.  2W  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 
Order  Today! 

We  reserve  right  to  withdraw  offer  anytime. 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 

With  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name,  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  A-84  COS  COB,  CONN. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— “THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 


LIEPE  METHODS,  3520  N 
Dept.  J-73,  Milwaukee 


Green  Bay  Ave.,' 
12,  Wisconsin 


FREE 

booklet 


The  Old  Grape  Arbor 


Many  a  grape  pie  has  been  rel¬ 
ished  by  our  family  from  the  100- 
year- old  arbor.  But  we’ve  sold  the 
land  where  the  grape  arbor  stood. 
The  bulldozer  has  been  in  there 
and  now  the  arbor  is  no  more. 

Our  grape  vines  were  less  than 
a  vineyard  but  more  than  an  ar¬ 
bor,  stretching  200  feet  or  so  par¬ 
allel  to  a  line  of  old  apple  trees — 
Snow,  Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island 
Greenings.  I  remember  when,  as  a 
child,  the  old  arbor  was  added  to 
through  the  years;  I  would  go  with 
my  father  to  a  down-country  lum¬ 
beryard  to  buy  cedar  posts  for  the 
new  vines. 

The  grapes  were  not  all  Con¬ 
cords.  There  were  tiny  green  grapes, 
big  green  ones  (best  of  all),  and 
some  bronzy  grapes,  too.  Bunches 
of  them  from  the  vine  were  all 
eaten  in  the  same  way — just  the 
pulps;  the  skins  were  discarded. 

For  grape  pie,  however,  we  used 
the  whole  grape.  It  was  our  late 


September  special  dessert  when  the 
grapes  were  dead  ripe.  The  pie 
was  made  by  using  2%  cups  (about 
one  quart)  of  grape  pulp  slipped 
from  the  skins,  plus  the  skins.  Then 
%  cup  of  sugar  was  used,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  flour  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter. 

Wash  the  grapes  and  separate 
pulp  and  skins.  Cook  pulp  slowly 
until  soft;  then  rub  pulp  through 
a  sieve.  Combine  the  sieved  pulp 
and  the  skins.  Combine,  separately 
from  the  grapes,  the  sugar  and  flour. 
Add  this  mixture  to  the  grape  pulp 
and  skins.  Add  the  butter  and  cool. 
Proceed  then  as  for  any  berry  pie, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

This  amount  of  ingredients  serves 
up  to  four  people.  Better  double 
the  recipe  for  six.  For  the  nine 
at  our  table  my  mother  tripled  it. 
This  year  if  I  am  to  make  a  grape 
pie  I  shall  have  to  steal  from  the 
old  arbor  if  any  of  it  still  stands. 

Ruth  Tirrell 


New  Vision 

In  the  past,  long  labor  meant  the  way  a  farm  wife’s  time  was  spent; 

Sitting  silently  she  spun  cloth  and  dreams  when  day  was  done. 

Now,  with  the  whole  world  brought  inside,  her  thoughts  are  wide  as  the 
earth  is  wide; 

At  leisure  in  a  restful  chair,  the  TV  takes  her  everywhere. 

— Ida  M.  Forrest 


Saucy  Kitten 


2208 

Crochet  this  DARLING  KITTEN  in  soft 
gray  and  white  wool  for  the  youngsters.  He 
measures  12  inches,  is  just  right  for  little 
folks.  Complete  crochet  instructions;  stitch 
illustrations. 

No.  2208— Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for 
first  class  mailing. 


Chocolate  Pudding 
Steamed  for  Flavor 

This  pudding  is  served  with  a  hot 
chocolate  sauce  or  with  cream, 
poured  or  whipped.  Steaming  gives 
a  flavor  and  texture  all  its  own  and 
is  just  right  for  dessert  variety  as 
cool  weather  comes. 

Use  three  tablespoons  of  butter, 
2/3  cup  sugar,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
one  cup  milk,  2%  cups  flour,  2x/2 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  five 
rounded  tablespoons  of  cocoa,  and 
%  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  grad¬ 
ually,  then  the  beaten  eggs.  Mix  and 
sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Alternate 
this  mixture,  with  the  milk,  in  add¬ 
ing  it  to  the  butter  mixture.  Beat 
in  the  vanilla.  Turn  the  whole  into 
a  greased  mold  or  pudding  pan. 
Steam  for  two  hours.  Serve  with 
cream  or  with  the  following  Hot 
Chocolate  Sauce. 

Hot  Chocolate  Sauce 

Use  %  cup  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour  (or  cornstarch),  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  two  cups  boiling- 
water,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  cocoa. 

Combine  sugar,  cocoa  and  flour 
thoroughly.  Moisten  with  a  little  cold 
water.  Add  the  boiling  water,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  to  prevent  lumping. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  mix¬ 
ture  thickens.  Add  butter  and  va¬ 
nilla.  Stir  until  smooth.  Serve  hot. 

Dorothy  Bruce 


Average  life  of  wool  rugs  8x10  feet 
or  larger  is  14  years. 


Some  Like  It  Canned 
Some  Like  It  Frozen 

The  old  canner  has  a  place  in  my 
kitchen.  It’s  one  the  experts  might 
condemn.  But  it  holds  15  quarts; 
by  adroit  placing  and  a  little  push¬ 
ing,  I  can  get  some  27  pints  in  it. 
We  have  a  freezer — don’t  think  I 
don’t  enjoy  using  it — but  there  are 
some  vegetables  which,  to  my  taste, 
are  far  better  canned  than  frozen. 

Take  sweet  corn,  for  example.  I 
have  tried  it  frozen  both  at  home 
and  commercially,  but  to  me  it  might 
as  well  be  silo  corn  as  far  as  flavor 
is  concerned,  no  matter  how  much 
butter  and  seasoning  are  used  with 
it.  Good  canned  corn,  creamed  or 
not,  retains  that  sweet  corn  flavor. 
That  is  my  experience,  at  least. 

As  for  canned  string  beans,  serve 
them  to  me  any  day.  Frozen,  they 
taste  like  boiled  hay.  Canned  string 
beans  need  plenty  of  cooking  in 
the  process.  At  first  frozen  peas 
seemed  the  answer  when  fresh  ones 
were  no  longer  available  in  the 
garden.  Now,  after  several  years 
of  the  frozen  variety,  even  from 
our  own  freezer,  I  think  how  good 
those  canned  peas  used  to  taste 
served  with  hot  milk  and  butter. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that 
freezing  has  not  won  a  fine  place 
in  today’s  fare.  It  is  a  quicker  meth¬ 
od  of  preserving  food,  and  safer 
in  many  ways.  Canning  fruits  is  a 
harder  and  hotter  job,  and  I  do 
less  and  less  of  it,  but  by  the  old 
open  kettle  method  our  peaches, 
pears  and  cherries  were  more  like 
preserves,  a  result  popular  in  our 
family. 

Don’t  misunderstand:  I’m  not  vot¬ 
ing  to  return  to  old  canning  meth¬ 
ods,  but  I  still  maintain  that  cer¬ 
tain  foods  taste  better  canned  than 
frozen.  Agnes  A.  Ward 


Linens  to  Treasure 


Perfectly  charming  and  just  right  for  the 
guest  room,  or  to  make  for  a  shower  gift 
LACY  LINENS  with  a  pretty-lady  design. 
Hot  iron  transfer  for  four  designs,  stitch 
illustrations,  color  chart. 

No.  2239 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for 
first  class  mailing.  Send  25  cents  more  for 
the  1959  issue  of  our  NEEDLEWORK 
ALBUM. 
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Flattery  for  the  Half  Size 


8326.  Party-time  junior  favorite.  Combine  two  fabrics. 
Sizes  9 — 18.  Bust  30% — 38.  Size  11,  31%  bust,  waist 
1%  yds.  35-in.  skirt  4%  yds;  monotone  5  yds.  25$ 


8346 

\2'/2-26Vi 


8315.  Graceful  after¬ 
noon  style.  Sizes  34 — 48. 
Bust  36—50.  Size  36,  38 
bust,  6  yds.  of  35 -in.  25$ 


8123.  This  daytimer  is 
sew-easy!  Fits  half-sizer 
perfectly.  Sizes  12  %— 
26%.  Bust  33—47.  Size 
14%,  35  bust,  4  yds.  of 
35-in.  25$ 


8248.  Party  aprons  for 
shower.  Sizes  12 — 42. 
Size  14,  1  yd.  of  35-in. 
each  style.  25$ 


3-8  yrs. 


8307.  Darling  dress  with 
crisp  collar.  Sizes  3 — 8 
years.  Size  4,  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  %  yd.  contrast.  25$ 


8248 

12-42 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1 
N.  Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 


Noted  Here  and  There 

Grackles  like  to  dip  bread  crusts 
in  water  before  eating  or  carrying 
them  to  their  nests.  This  has  been 
going  on  regularly  at  a  table  that 
daily  holds  crumbled  bread  slices 
with  a  pan  of  water  right  there! 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  thought 
of  grackles  and  raccoons  as  having 
anything  in  common. 


A  good  way  to  plant  very  fine 
seed  (verbena,  poppy,  etc.)  is  to 
mix  the  seed  with  fine  earth  in  a 
bottle  or  paper  bag,  and  shake  or 
mix  thoroughly.  Then  strew  the 
mixture  in  its  bed  and  dampen 
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lightly.  A  light  mulch  to  hold  the 
seed  from  being  blown  away,  and 
water  from  carrying  it  off,  helps 
to  let  the  seed  germinate.  Remove 
mulch  when  seedlings  come  through. 


Cushions  on  lounge  chairs,  side 
chairs,  etc.,  in  many  cases  are  made 
with  contoured  urethane  foam  as 
inside  padding.  Urethane  foam  is 
resistant  to  mildew  and  fungus  in 
outdoor  cushions;  it  is  tough  enough 
to  stand  stitching  the  curving  shape 
into  cushion  covers  without  fear 
of  tearing  and  crumbling. 


Norwalk  Cook  Wins  26  Prizes 
at  Three  Different  Fairs 


Mr.  Joseph  Fullin  is  an  attentive 
audience  of  one  as  his  wife  shows 
off  her  cooking  awards.  Mrs.  Fullin 
entered  at  three  Connecticut  fairs 
last  year,  and  won  a  total  of  26  rib¬ 
bons— plus  a  Best  of  Fair  award  at 
the  Berlin  Fair. 

Along  with  the  ribbons,  Mrs. 
Fullin  has  won  some  fame  as  well 
...  a  newspaper  requested  her  fa¬ 
vorite  recipes.  And  one  of  Mrs. 
Fullin’s  favorite  ingredients  is 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It’s  so  easy  to  keep  handy,”  she 
says.  “Stays  fresh  for  months.” 

And  now  that  school  time’s  here 


you’ll  be  using  Fleischmann’s  Dry 
Yeast  even  more  — in  yeast  treats 
for  lunch  boxes  and  after-school 
snacks.  So  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  and  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  handy  in  your  cupboard.  And 
try  the  easy  new  way  to  cook  with 
Fleischmann’s.  Just  add  yeast  to 
biscuit  mix!  You’ll  find  easy  reci¬ 
pes  on  the  Fleischmann’s  package. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


USE _ 

(arth-rite) 


GET  BLESSED  RELIEF  FROM  VIT  A.  B.  C.  [ 


Get 

Prompt  -  a 
Relief  sufc>t 


ARTHRITIS 

and  RHEUMATISM 


&  EXTRACT 
OF  ALFALFA 


St^iN^  Now  Only 


CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


$5«s 

FOR 


FOR  A  FULL 

MONEY  BACK  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
UNCONDITIONAL  OF  60  CAPSULES 


<< 


CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS.  INC. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC— 

RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7.  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE.  Also,  watch  repairing. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


REDUCE  AS  YOU  WALK] 

“REDUCE-EZE”  WONDER  GIRDLE 

TAKES  4  INCHES  OFF! 

Slims  Your  Waist  Two  Sizes  i 


ff 

X  g  Instantly!  Get  set  for  a  thrill  the 
moment  you  put  on  your  new 
■BEfORe*  i irrER  “Eieduce-Eze”,  the  lightweight, 
comfortable  wonder  girdle  that 
slims  inches  from  your  waist  instantly— molds 
tummy,  hips  and  thighs  in  a  smooth  unbroken 
line!  Gives  you  that  “tiny-silhouette”  appear¬ 
ance  without  effort  or  diet  on  your  part. 

Inches  Vanish  Magically  As  It  Holds  and  Molds! 

No  steel,  no  bones,  no  buckles,  no  laces,  no 
adjustments.  Uniquely  designed  “Reduce-Eze” 
helps  you  reduce  as  you  ivalk  by  gentle  diagonal 
control  and  balanced  pressure  against  fatty 
bulges.  Hidden  sheet  rubber  is  covered  with 
soft  cotton  flannel  to  absorb  excess  perspiration 
as  you  reduce.  Washes  beautifully,  drip-dries 
fast.  Over  1  million  sold!  $C98 

...  _  VALUE— NOVV  ONLY  ,  PP**'  v’  No-Roll  Waist  Band  G-i-v-e-s  As  You  Bend 

IN  8  SIZES— Regular  or  Panty  Girdle  Style  —Never  Pinches!  Side  Zipper  for  On-Off  Ease! 
ORDER  BY  PRESENT  WAIST  SIZE:  24-26,  27-28,  29-30,  3J-32.  33-34,  35-36,  37-38,  39-40. 

SPOf  CFG  GIFTS  .  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  back. 


You 

Need 


CQ5,  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  A  LOVELIER  FIGURE  STARTING  NOW,  SEND  TODAY! 


|  Spencer  Gifts,  CQ5,  Spencer  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

I  Please  send  “Reduce-Eze”  wonder  girdle  at  once.  My  present  waist  size  Is 
□  Regular  □  Panty  Girdle  with  full  length  thigh  control. 

I  □  I  enclose  $5.98.  You  pay  postage. 

I*  □  I  enclose  $1.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance  plus  any  postal  charges. 

I  MIi<4  k.  JaII  «Li.J  u,tAI.  — ...  IttAj....  w- _ II  ■  _ ... _ A _ IA  ...IAL 


I  must  be  delighted  with  my  “Reduee-Eze”  or  I  may  return  it  within  S  days  for  a  refund. 

I  Name . . . , . 

Address . . . . 

I  City . 


. Zone . State. 

>  Copyright  1939  8peneer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N,  I.-- 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

October  3  closes  September  16 
October  17  closes  September  30 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

SAWYER.  Familiar  with  Ireland  Mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All 
year  job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Company,  P.O.  Box  39,  Bergen 

Station,  Jersey  City,  N.J. _ . 

REPRESENTATIVE  needed  by  leading  pub¬ 
lishers  of  specialized  farm  magazines  to 
call  on  hatcheries,  dealers  and  producers  to 
sell  complete  service  package.  Sales  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Extensive  travel.  Must  have 
car.  Salary,  expenses  and  other  company  ben¬ 
efits.  Replies  confidential.  Box  2600  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

AVATT.ABT.E  soon  an  opportunity  for  a 

licensed  practical  nurse  to  live  in  the  North 
Country’s  finest  established  Nursing  Home. 
A  wonderful  environment,  superior  wages. 
Paid  vacations.  For  further  information  call 
Keeseville,  New  York.  Telephone  TE  4-2071 
or  write  Colonial  Hall,  Keeseville,  New  York. 
SINGLE,  Sober,  dependable  man  for  poultry 
farm.  Good  board.  Give  age,  experience, 
habits.  References.  Wages.  F.  Miller,  Route 
2,  Coventy,  Conn.  _ 

COOK,  Houseworker,  Serve.  Easy  position. 

One  adult.  Cleaning  woman  daily.  Own 
bath.  State  age,  experience,  wages,  refer- 
ences.  Box  7,  Amenia,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED— Single  man,  middle  age.  Experi- 

enced  dairy  farmer  to  care  for  young  stock 
and  dry  stock.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 

Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  Houseworker.  Tree  nurs¬ 
ery  in  country.  Room,  board,  salary.  Write 
giving  age  and  salary  expected.  Box  2607 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

TWO  women  or  couple  for  general  house¬ 
keeping  and  child  care.  Family  consists  of 
parents,  1  grown  and  4  small  children.  Coun¬ 
try  location,  South  Central  New  York  State. 
$350.00  per  month,  plus  new  small  home  and 
all  utilities.  Write  Box  2609  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ _ . 

MARRIED  MAN — Farm  Experience  for  Pure¬ 
bred  beef  operation.  Must  be  neat,  orderly, 
sober,  good  machinery  man.  Excellent  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Write  full  details  own 
handwriting  including  references.  Valley- 

field,  Dover  Plains,  New  York. _ 

WANTED— Domestic  Help,  live  im  Top 
wages.  Call  collect.  Miss  Anthony,  Valley 

Registry,  R.D.  4,  Easton,  Pa.  BI  8-0455. _ 

MERCHANT  Marine  I'obs.  Top  wages,  travel. 
Details  Free.  Captain.  Box  501-EB  Reading, 

Massachusetts. _ . 

MOTHER’S  HELPER:  Young,  willingness  to 
learn  more  important  than  experience.  Live 
in  country  home  of  young  family  with  three 
children,  two,  four  and  six.  Own  room  and 
bath.  $160  month.  Write  particulars,  enclose 
photograph.  Box  136,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

Long  Island,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted— Sleep  in.  No  objec¬ 
tion  one  child.  Reliable.  25-45  yrs.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Ronald  W.  Carpenter,  17-18  154  Street, 

Whitestone  57,  New  York. _ _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED  by  absentee 
owner  of  large  dairy.  $400  month  with  ex¬ 
cellent  home  with  all  extras.  Must  be  top  cow 
and  machinery  man.  Send  COMPLETE  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  including  employment  rec<prd, 
references,  family,  age,  health,  education, 
and  all  pertinent  information.  Must  withstand 
rigid  investigation.  Box  2613  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

SMALL  compensation  for  light  duties  and 

three-room  apartment  and  bath  for  old 
couple.  Beautiful  home,  near  city.  Box  2614 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

TEACHERS,  resident.  City  or  Connecticut 
country  branch  boarding  school.  Elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Special  children.  Also  secretary. 
Or  couples,  School,  22  Buckingham  Road, 

Brooklyn  26,  N.Y.  BU  4-7400. _ 

EXPERIENCED  cook -housekeeper,  good  dis- 
position,  for  attractive  country  home,  pleas¬ 
ant  living  conditions.  No  children.  References. 

Reply  2505  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

CARPENTERS  —  LABORERS  —  DRIVERS. 

Overseas  Projects.  Bonus  Paid.  Free  in¬ 
formation.  Employment  Headquarters,  79  Wall 
Street,  Dept.  W-l,  New  York  5,  N.Y. _ _ 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 

for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop¬ 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED:  Two  in  family. 

Small  home.  Write  William  Carman,  Earl- 
ville  R.D.  1  New  York. _ 

FARMER  WANTED— I  have  a  400  acre  farm 

and  dairy  herd  near  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  if  you 
have  the  machinery  and  labor  to  operate 
same  on  a  50-50  basis.  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity.  E.  E.  Schmick,  Broadway,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  use  of  pleasant,  comfort- 
able,  rural  home  all  expenses  paid  to  ac¬ 
tive  couple  (retired)  who  can  create  refined 
happy  atmosphere  for  owner.  Husband  to 
devote  part  time  and  responsibility  to  owners 
supply  business  for  compensation.  References 
exchanged.  Box  256  Sussex,  N.J. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  qualified  herdsman  and 
son  for  a  progressive  Breeders  Herd.  Good 
wages  and  house  plus  utilities.  Will  assist  with 
moving.  Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Box  2319  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  Cooks  &  Attendants — Male  and 
Female  Salary  $3190  to  $3980  per  year.  An¬ 
nual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.76  per  week.) 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security 
available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement 
with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

HORSEMAN  wants  position  with  reliable 
party;  Age  52,  married,  35  years  experi- 
ence.  Box  2601  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  desires  position  as 
caretaker  manager.  Experienced  minor  re¬ 
pairs.  General  maintenance,  grounds,  poultry 
and  sheep.  Wife  part  time  houseworker.  Have 
car.  No  children.  Box  2604  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  couple  desire  light  work  on 
small  estate  or  care  for  small  place.  No 
children.  Write  C.  R.  Kendall,  Hope,  New 
Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  42,  Protestant, 
slightly  handicapped,  desires  position  as 
caretaker,  maintenance  or  night  watchman. 
Accept  any  light  work.  Sober,  neat,  reliable. 
Box  2610  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  FARM  Manager— Shepherd— Cor¬ 
nell  graduate.  Experienced  in  all  fields. 
Available  immediately.  References.  Box  2612 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN  Middleage,  preferring  good  home 
to  high  wages.  Light  house  work.  Violet 
Tompkins,  Prattsville,  New  York. _ 

GIRL  eighteen  desires  position  on  farm  for 
farm  work,  housework,  experience.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Bambi  Schwartz,  1123  Tiffany  St„  New 
York  59,  N.Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  experienced  land  clearing.  Also 
general  farmwork.  Non-drinker.  George 
Herring,  Lincoln  Hall,  Lincolndale,  New  York. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

WANTED  to  enter  real  estate?  We’re  looking 
for  plain,  hard  working  folks  willing  to 
render  service  to  the  public  and  conduct  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  highly  ethical  manner.  Liberal  sup¬ 
plies,  advertising,  coaching,  other  sales  helps 
to  those  who  qualify.  Strictly  commission. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Write  for 
test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Inc.  Box  264RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

EMPLOYED  MEN!  Make  $40.  extra  weekly. 

Sell  shoes,  boots,  sportswear.  Your  own 
shoes  without  cost  as  “extra”.  Outfit  free. 
Charles  Chester  Shoes,  Dept.  953,  Brockton, 
Mass. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
WANTED— FARMER  AGENTS  or  retired 
Farmers  to  sell  complete  line  of  farm  seeds 
— Very  attractive  commission — State  County 
you  wish  to  solicit,  also  age  and  references, 
in  first  letter.  Write  Carlton  Seed  Co.,  101 
Meade  Avenue,  Hanover,  Penna. _ 

SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  inven¬ 
tion.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like 
mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  110, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

RUN  a  spare  time  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1959  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greet¬ 
ing  Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  170, 
Ferndale,  Michigan. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SHINE  SHOES  WITHOUT  “POLISH”.  New 
invention.  Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam 
like  mirror.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee 
110,  Akron,  Ohio. _ 

_ EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone;  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.  COrtland  7-7865. _ 

_ FARMS  FOB  SALE _ 

BEEF  farm  for  sale — Located  heart  of  Finger 
Lakes  Region,  New  York  State.  Over  100 
head  registered  Polled  Herefords;  215  acres; 

2  sets  good  buildings;  fish  pond,  plenty  ex¬ 
cellent  water,  near  school  and  village.  Box 
2602  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  furnished  home.  Del¬ 
ray  Beach,  Florida.  Sell  reasonable.  For 
particulars  write  Box  2603  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SECLUDED  7  room  home  modern  conven¬ 
iences  insulated  automatic  heat  fireplaces, 
barbecue,  barn,  two-car  garage.  44  acres, 
mile  off  country  road,  near  schools,  churches, 
shopping,  lakes,  Capitol.  Low  taxes,  high 
elevation.  Ideal  for  children  or  retirement 
home.  Owner  occupied  17  years.  $9800  in¬ 
cluding  large  freezer,  stove  and  refrigerator. 
Box  57,  Sand  Lake,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Mountain — top  camp  or  summer 
home',  5  acres,  furnished  house.  Studio, 
brook.  $2,000  full  price.  Milton  Fiske,  Roches-, 
ter,  Vermont. 

DELAWARE:  Kent  Co.  16  miles  South  of 
Dover.  33  acre  farm  with  modem  dwelling, 
bam,  chicken-house,  carport.  Corner  proper¬ 
ty,  stream.  Nice  high  location.  Box  2606 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COTTAGE  retreat  on  %  acre  overlooking 
pleasant  stream.  House  has  4  rooms  &  bath. 
Grounds  are  beautiful.  Place  is  private  but 
accessible.  Ideal  for  summer  or  winter  vaca¬ 
tions.  Mostly  furnished.  Price  $4,000.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Holmes  Andrus,  Realtor,  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  Tel.  2440. 


DAIRY  Farm  &  land  investment.  77  acres. 

1500'  frontage,  main  route.  Remodeled 
stone  house.  9  rooms,  iy2  baths.  Oil  heat. 
Barn,  30  stanchions,  calf  pens;  milk  house; 
silo.  Pennsylvania.  Near  Doylestown.  $52,500. 
Parke  Wetherill,  Realtor,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Fillmore  8-3508. _ 

70  COW  Dairy  Farm,  2  houses,  equipped  or 
bare.  Located  on  Route  20  in  Lebanon  Val¬ 
ley.  Milk  for  July  netted  $6.00.  Joseph  J. 
Keresey,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Phone 
Center  2-4239. _ 

ON  HIGHWAY  106,  New  Hampshire.  Com¬ 
fortable  home  on  five  acres  with  artesian 
well  $10,000  cash.  Write  to  Nathaniel  M. 
Pease,  401  Main  St.,  East  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut; _ 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  ACRES  Bermuda 
grass,  fenced,  watered,  improved.  Price: 
One-hundred-seventy  thousand  dollars.  J.  O. 
Stith,  Realtor,  Commercial  National  Building, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. _ 

CATALOG  FREE.  You,  like  thousands  of 

others,  will  like  the  hundreds  of  plain, 
conservative  descriptions.  Several  recent  re¬ 
visions  include  new  listings.  Describes  a 
wide  selection  from  “choice  to  cheap”  with¬ 
out  any  claims  of  “bargain”;  south  of  Buffalo 
to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264 
RNY,  Manchester,  N.H. _ 

LAKESIDE  ESTATE,  7  room  house,  excellent 
condition.  100'  lake  frontage,  20  acres. 
Several  large  barns.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Ideal  for  summer  estate  or  multitude  of 
business  opportunities.  Price  $18,900.  Terms. 
Write  John  Holmes  Andrus,  Realtor,  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  Tel.  2440. _ 

FOR  SALE:  270  Acres,  good  buildings, 
$15,000,  203  Acres,  good  buildings,  stocked 
and  equipped,  $22,000.  BUILDING  SUPPLY 
business  with  stock  and  machinery,  $11,500. 
Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Sales- 
man.  East  Springfield,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA’S  biggest  lot  value!  No  money 
down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  $133.  Be¬ 
tween  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  adjoin¬ 
ing  city  streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3000  lakes. 
World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  free  photos. 
AU  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview,  Florida. 
53  ACRE  ideal  retirement  farm.  10  miles 
Allentown,  Pa.  Phone  Atwater  5-2432.  % 
mile  thru-way.  One  hour  Philadelphia.  89 
miles  N.Y.  2  bedrooms,  bath.  9  year  soil 
bank  income,  plus  rent  of  out -buildings. 
Large  pond,  acres  of  young  trees.  Excellent 
location  for  housing  development.  Price 
$19,500.  Tractor  and  cutter  optional.  Azemar, 
1109  North  Broadway,  Yonkers  3,  New  York. 
Phone  Yonkers  9-3184  Sundays,  Evenings. _ 

STOCKED  EQUIPPED  173  acre  dairy  farm, 
nearly  100  fertile  tractor  cultivated,  bal¬ 
ance  spring  ponds,  watered  pasture,  woods- 
timber  (40  acres  alfalfa-clover)  2  dairy  and 
stock  basement  barns,  silo,  tool  bldg.  Poultry, 
hog  houses,  etc.  Good  9  roorp  dwelling — all 
modern  conveniences.  20  fine  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  (accredited  herd).  Tractor, 
plows,  cultivators,  hay  baler,  lots  other  farm 
machinery,  dairy  equipment,  hay,  corn,  oat 
crops.  All  for  $20,000.  Terms.  Jackson  Realty,. 
201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone  AN5- 
3624  (Free  List  Others). _ 

50  COW  farm,  level  fields,  tractor  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  colonial  house  $30  to  half 
cash.  Large  listings  in  5  Co.  Bloodgood  Agcy. 
Cobleskill,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  5  room  house.  New.  Large  barn. 

2  sheds.  Poultry  house  and  yard.  Water, 
electric,  telephone,  mg.  road.  \\  mile  lake. 
Price  right.  (4  acres.)  Frank  E.  Schrater, 
Cleveland,  New  York.  R  1. _ 

3  BED  ROOM  Cape  Cod  House,  G.E.  Hot 
Water  heat,  garage,  garden,  fruit,  green¬ 
house.  Retired  or  part  time.  Asking  $15,000. 
Famulares  Greenhouse,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. _ 

SACRIFICIAL  Sale  of  7  beautiful  acres,  com¬ 
plete  with  small  cottage  and  all  utilities. 
Road  frontage  525  ft.  This  is  choice  residen¬ 
tial  land  close  to  Rte.  24.  Forty  miles  to 
Holland  Tunnel.  Priced  reasonable.  Inquire. 
Elmer,  430  East  65  St.,  N.Y.C.  21,  N.Y. 
EXCELLENT  100  acre  bare  farm,  level  lay¬ 
ing  land,  50  acres  meadows,  39  acres  open 
pasture,  15  woods;  New  barn  nine  years  old, 
silo  two  years,  new  attached  milking  house, 
cylinder  block;  30  ties,  buckets,  barn  36x60: 
150  ft.  drilled  well,  water  for  house  and 
barn,  lovely  seven  room  home,  modem  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  $13,000;  $7,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  $40  month.  C.  Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney, 
New  York,  telephone  Lowell  3-7988. _ 

DAIRY  FARM:  160  Acres,  Northern  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  90  acres  cropland,  40  acres  pas¬ 
ture,  balance  timber.  On  state  road,  excellent 
improvements  and  water  supply.  High  state 
of  cultivation.  Ten  room  house  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  J.  J.  Leu,  Chatham  Center, 
New  York. _ 

TO  buy  North  Dakota  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses — write  Courtney  Real  Estate  Service, 
Oakes,  North  Dakota. _ 

GOOD  income  country  hotel— $15,000  worth 
$30,000  also  retirement  homes  and  farms, 
2  revolutionary  period  stone  houses  suitable 
for  summer  homes.  Ideal  locations.  Mohawk 
Valley,  New  York  Thruway.  Triumpo,  Broker, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-1433. 

FARMS;  #1284—100  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  1  mile 
small  village.  House,  9  rooms  &  bath.  Barn 
with  20  ties,  silo,  milk  house,  garage.  $9500. 
#1739 — 275  ACRE  Dairy  Farm.  Attractively 
situated  buildings.  House,  11  rooms  &  bath, 
furnace.  Barn  with  39  ties,  buckets.  Silo,  milk 
house,  garage.  $15,000.  Stocked  and  equipped 
$26,000.  #1259 — 200  ACRE,  40  cow  farm  one 
mile  large  thriving  village.  80  acres  tractor 
tillage.  House,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace. 
Good  barn,  40  ties,  buckets.  Silo,  tool  barn, 
milk  house,  garage.  $28,000.  Stocked  and 
equipped  $50,000.  Many  other  farms.  Ask  for 
free  builletin  with  photos.  Seth  Wheat,  Real- 
tor,  47  West  Main  Street,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 
SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

GREENVILLE,  Greene  County,  84  acres, 
beautiful  14  room  house,  all  improvements, 
oil  heat,  garage,  bam,  shop,  etc.  Asking  $18,- 
000.  Box  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 
list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  RENT 

COUNTRY  FURNISHED  APARTMENT.  Close 
river,  store.  5  adults  $50  week.  Parisian, 
Madison,  Maryland. 


_ FARMS  WANTED _ 

WANTED  Small  neglected  retirement  farm, 
convenient  New  York  City.  Box  2611  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Cheap  Farm.  About  200  Acres. 

Secluded.  35  miles  of  Kingston.  Scannella, 
Highland,  New  York. _ 

FARM  or  large  acreage  wanted  for  cash. 

T.  Murray,  P.O.  Box  One,  Burlington,  Mass. 

_ WANTED  TO  RENT _ 

SMALL  FARM  within  forty  miles  radius 
New  York  City.  Gibbons,  214  Oak  St., 
Weehawken,  New  Jersey. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

VACANCIES:  Home  for  elderly  active  people. 

Good  food,  private  baths.  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getz, 
Star  Route,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pennsylvania, 
Carbon  County. _ __ _ 

ELDERLY  retired  couple  likes  to  share  home, 
expenses.  Can  give  a  helping  hand.  Box 
2518  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ROSE  HILL  Retirement  Residence  route  3, 
Geneva,  N.Y.  Beautiful  mansion  overlook¬ 
ing  Seneca  Lake.  $20-38  weekly. 

MOUNTAIN  VACATIONLAND,  excellent 
food,  reasonable.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville, 
New  York. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

MALLARD  type  ducks,  $3  pair.  Oscar  Hen- 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE  Egyptian  Geese.  John  S.  Martin, 
Bareville,  Penna. _ 

_ PIGEONS _ 

PIGEONS.  Colored  homers,  $3  pair;  white, 
$5.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New 
York. _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

“B.  ROCKS  OR  Reds,  No  Leghorns,”  $5.95- 
100  COD.  Life  Guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Phila.  50,  Penna. 

LARGE  LOP  Over  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

$8.95—100;  PULLETS,  $18.95.  Reds,  Barred 
— White  Rocks,  Hampshires,  $8.95;  Pullets, 
$16.95.  Left  over  heavies,  $7.95;  Broilers, 
$1.95 — 100;  Ducklings,  25 — $7.25,  plus  postage. 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
EXTRA  choice  straight  run  heavy  breeds. 

Vantress  Cross,  White  Mountains,  Red:  $10. 
— 100:  $95.00 — 1000,  prepaid  delivery.  Strickler 
Farms,  Sheridan  4,  Pennsylvania. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ 

PULLETS 

3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April 
hatched.  All  from  our  own  stock.  Layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Range  raised  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 
Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey. _ 

_ PE  A  F  OWL _ 

PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30. — 1958  pair  $45. — 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. _ 

plaFtsTnursery  stock  _ 

BLUEBERRY  Plants — Giant  cultivated  named 
varieties — 3  year,  18  to  24  inch  75  cents; 

4  year,  24  to  30  inch  $1.00;  minimum  order 
$3.00 — transportation  extra.  C.O.D. ’s  accepted. 
William  Volk  Nursery,  Browns  Mills,  New 
Jersey. _ 

SPECIAL — Mystery  Plant  requires  no  soil  or 
water,  stays  green  and  lives  indefinitely 
$1.00.  James  G.  Ashley,  East  Freetown,  P.O. 
#1,  Mass. _ 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberry,  black¬ 
berry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free 
catalog  describing  70  varieties.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ 

CULTIVATED  Blueberry  Bushes — six  bear¬ 
ing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden 
Road,  Monson,  Mass. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS  3"  Pots  $1.25  ea. 

RL  50tf  plus  $1.  postage  and  packing,  select 
from  Spring  Listings,  guaranteed  safe  ar¬ 
rival.  Special  Horticulture  Magazine  offer 
each  order.  L.  Easterbrook,  Greenhouses, 
Butler,  Ohio. _ _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  color  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses, 
Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

LOVELY  tropical  plants  exotic  foliage  and 
blooms.  Gesneriads,  Begonias.  Free  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog.  Golden  Bird  Tropicals, 
2510  West  Orange  Ave.,  Anaheim,  California. 

SEEDLINGS  &  Transplants  for  Xmas  trees, 
reforesting  windbreaks,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Pine  Grove  Nursery,  R3  Clearfield,  Penn- 
sylvania. _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
Fall  planting  special — 3  yrs.  Austrian  Pine 
8-18"  seedlings  or  Scotch  Pine  10-20"  seed¬ 
lings,  especially  propagated  for  fall  planting 
— only  $15.  per  thousand  (plus  postage) .  This 
stock  all  sheared  by  the  recognized  Eccles 
pruning  method.  Until  November  15  only. 
Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

NURSERY  Stock.  Write  for  our  Free  Mail 
Order  Price  List.  Vernon  Barnes  Nursery, 
Route  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee. _ 

HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

TOP  quality  hay  and  straw  at  fair  prices  and 
weights,  guaranteed.  Eldred’s  Farm  Supply, 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  Galilee  59R120. 

PROFIT  from  our  30  years’  experience  in 
the  hay  business;  write  for  prices.  Conrad 
Fafard,  Inc.,  Box  774,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ _ 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

LADIES  FREE — Get  acquainted  gift,  of  a 
time-saving  59  cent  “Jiffy  seam  ripper,”  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  order  of  highest  quality — pro¬ 
fessional,  9  inch  pinking  shears,  featuring 
special  precision  ball  joint.  Easiest  cutting 
case  assured  for  heaviest  woolens  to  finest 
silks,  only  $3.50  each.  Also  good  quality  7  inch 
pinking  shears,  $1.95  each.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to:  Bargains  Unlimited  Co., 
Dept.  1,  Mannsville,  New  York. _ _ 

LADIES  BELTS— 5  for  $1.  (Assorted)  Plastic 
Belt  Buckles — 20  for  $1.  Assorted  colors. 
Downsville  Outlet  Store,  Downsville,  New 
York, 
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FOR  THE  LADIES 


STAMPED  Linens  for  embroidery  or  paint¬ 

ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and 
save.  Send  for  Free  catalog.  Merribee,  16 
West  19th  St.  Dept.  610,  New  York  11,  New 
York. _ 

WASHABLE  Wools — Make  stunning  skirts, 
suits,  dresses.  Finest  quality  wool-Nylon 
blend.  54-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Save!  samples 
10$.  Kroona  Fabrics,  2005-NYW  Taylor,  Min- 
neapolis  18,  Minn. _ 

NEW  SHELL  JEWELRY  Design  pamphlets 
free,  for  beginners  and  experienced.  Shell- 
craft  Dept.  A  J,  514  N.  W.  79th  Street,  Miami, 
Florida. 

HOUSEWIVES  WANTED!  Big  money.  Spare 
or  full  time  cake  decorating  and  candy 
making.  Turn  your  kitchen  into  a  gold  mine. 
Complete  instruction.  Learn  and  earn  at 
home.  Write  for  free  facts.  Candy  and  Cake, 
Dept.  490,  Fallbrook,  California. 

Instant  water  heater,  only  $1.95.  See 

“PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME”. 

WEAVING  LOOM  for  sale,  perfect  condition, 
reasonable.  Reichenberger,  Deansboro,  New 
York. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  nationally  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise— as  much  as  20  to  50%.  Write  for 
details— NOW.  No  obligation.  Jay-Kay  Spe¬ 
cialty  Co.,  3705  Essex  Road,  Baltimore  7, 
Maryland. 

CHURCH  Groups,  Grange,  Clubs,  raise  $100" 

or  more.  Over  60  new  exciting  gifts  and 
useful  kitchen  products.  Also  banquet  pa¬ 
per,  napkins,  wrappings.  Write  for  free  cat¬ 
alogue.  Brisko  Products,  Shaftsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save— buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City 
14,  Michigan. 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ 

$CASH,  Making  Fibre  Flowers.  Free  discount 

catalog.  Flocraft,  Farrell,  19,  Pennsylvania. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

NOTHING  stops  our  photo  finishing  Flexi- 
gloss  process,  trial  8-  or  12-exposure.  40$. 
M.  &  S.  Photo,  Dept.  N.  Box  192,  Union 
City,  Penna. 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  25$.  Add  15$  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  40$ 
coin— now!  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER :  8  enlarged  prints 

from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents;  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00.  Superior 
quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service, 
43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  21/2x3y2— 

velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12- W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma.  _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 

50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

ROLL  developed,  8  beautiful  enlarged  prints 
12—59$.  Reprints  5$.  Willard’s,  Box 
2553  LL,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LABORATORY  controlled  clear  shingle  oil, 
lengthens  life  of  exterior  wooden  shingles, 
resists  warping,  shrinking  and  mildew.  $5.50 
per  gal.  delivered.  Frank  Raymond,  Wood- 
lawn  St.  Middleboro,  Mass. 

RAZOR  BLADES,  double  edge,  200  for  $1.00 

postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South 
Glens  Falls,  New  York. 


CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
vent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling  up— 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street,  Allston  34,  Mass. 

INSTANT  WATER  HEATER.  Heat  any  liquid 
m  any  cup  in  half  minute.  Just  immerse  in 
liquid  and  plug  into  electrical  outlet.  Heat 
soup,  instant  coffee,  tea,  baby’s  bottle,  water 
having,  or  boil  eggs,  etc.  Amazing  value. 
Oniy  $1.95  postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co., 
South  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CATERPILLAR  D-7  Bulldozer  and  land 
.  clearing  rake.  $9700.  Will  take  some  land 
t^de'  £arey  Lowe-  1144  East  Main  Street, 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 

FREE  TRACTOR  PARTS  catalog.  1959  Edi- 
tion.  Tremendous  savings.  World’s  largest 
combination  stock  of  guaranteed  new  and 
used  parts.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Lumber  Saw  Mill.  Oliver  99 
Tractor,  77  motor  block,  other  parts.  Eva 
M.  Jenneiahn,  Sweden,  Brockport,  New  York. 
FDR  SALE.  Jamesway  Bam  equipment.  120- 
130  stanchions  complete.  Also  milk  cooler, 
bottle  washer,  Filler,  2  manure  spreaders 
steam  boiler,  compressor,  etc.  Ready  to  load. 
Marius  Chaudet,  Rivington  Farm,  Pidgeon 
Hill  Road,  Huntington  Station,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

EGGOMATIC  Egg  Grader.  5  sizes.  Excellent 
condition.  Albert  Lintz,  Treadwell,  N.Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  clean- 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buddings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  be- 
tween  plants  and  rows,  including  straw¬ 
berries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in 
s»?e’  entirely  different.  Patent  2742840. 
Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inauir- 
ies.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

P-  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company 
Plainfield  18.  Illinois. _  company, 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 

short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
LguarIlnt.ee  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
.*j0  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  U.S.  Government  Depots- 

Surplus  farm  machinery.  Jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  etc.  "Depot  list  and 
Procedure  $1.00.  U.S.  Surplus  sales.  Box  208, 
Etters,  Penna. _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3V2  ton  ca- 

a?df13?  Bu;™anyre  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 

Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. _ 

20  ACRES  New  and  Used  Farm  Equipment. 

Crawlers,  wheel  tractors,  combines,  chop¬ 
pers,  balers,  Backhoes  and  loaders.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

RICE  Potato  Diggers — Attractive  low  prices. 

Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co. 
Honeoye  Falls.  New  York. 

SILOS 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


NEW  WRIST-STOPWATCH.  Gold  case,  stain¬ 
less  back,  luminous  dial.  (Black  or  white 
timing  period.  Lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  $12.  Literature  25$.  Phil  Liston,  Box  482, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

SWEDISH  MAID  Foot  Cream.  Recommended 
for  relief  of  Corns,  Calluses,  tired  Hot  Per- 
spirmg  Feet.  Send  60  cents  for  trial  size.  Don- 
ell  s,  1023  Sixth  Ave.,  San  Diego,  California. 

FARMERS  ATTENTION!  New— Surplus  elec¬ 
trical  extension  cords  and  cables  at  50% 
cost  Heavy  duty  extension  cords  50  ft.  $3.00; 
100  ft.  $5.00;  Extension  cables  armoured  600 
volts  capacity  2  or  3  conductors  50  ft  $6.00; 

ft.  $10.00 — 25  ft.  drop  light  $2.00.  12"  flood 
fights  $5.00.  Prepaid  postage.  Cash  with  order. 
William  Stout,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY  AND  TURKEY  Crates.  Strong, 
t  safe  and  handy.  All  wholesale.  F.O.B.  Shop 
John  Hamberg,  Loomis  St.,  Southwick.  Mass . 

100  RAZOR  BLADES  $1  postpaid.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed  amazing  bargain;  finest 
blue  steel  hollow  ground;  blades  fit  all  double 
edge  razors.  More  easy  fastsuper  smooth 
shaves  per  blade — or  your  money  back.  Spe¬ 
cif11  offer  300  blades  only  $2.75  ppd.  Rush 
check  or  money  order.  Cloos,  84  Walbridge 
Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  New  York. 

BELA-RO-PEOL,  the  ointment  no  home 
should  be  without.  Swivelstick  $2.  Con- 
tamers  $3.  and  $7.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center  St. 
Manchester,  Conn.  Dept.  RNY. 

t  LAbriLIGHTS  :  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


MART 


_ BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD,  Hard  board.  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. _ 

UNUSUAL  Chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Mail  Or¬ 
ders  shipped.  Reproductions  custom  built 
furniture.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tunbridge,  Ver¬ 
mont _ 

GUEST  RANCH  HOME  for  investment  or 
retirement  with  income.  Two  complete 
living  units.  Center  Hall,  Livingroom,  Bed- 
room.  Bathroom,  Studio  Kitchenette  $3900. 
W' Drawings  and  Instructor  $5.00. 
Box  2608  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DEALER  S~  WANTED 


DEALER  Warned  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
?irn?Pa?y,  ln  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 

“REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line 
was  purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Prod- 
ucts,  Inc.  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement 
parts  for  orchard  and  row  crop  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  former  owners 
are  now  available.  Price  lists  and  catalogues 
may  be  had  upon  request.  Field  Force  Equip- 
ment  Co.,  Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products 
Inc-  P.  O.  Box  63.  North  Wales.  Pennsylvania 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submersed  water  weeds,  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear  and 
choke  irrigation  ditches  with  R-H  Granular 
Weed  Rhap.  Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure 
results.  For  details  write  Reasor-Hill  Cor- 
poration.  Box  36  RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 
KILL  Brush  at  low  cost  with  amazing  R-H 
Brush  Rhap.  Will  not  injure  grasses,  grains, 
cattle  or  other  animals.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  Reasor-Hill  Corp.  36  RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 
with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto- 
myciri'  1°°  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zoie,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  inf&cted  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off 
a  cow— infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter— allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens-  ‘An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.  Recommended  by  leading  veteri- 
narians  and  dairy  experts.'  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe 
needie  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Serum  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. 

MASTITIS  OINTMENTS  as  low  as 

dozen.  Purchase  direct.  Part  time  sales 
position  open  in  your  area.  Write  Carlart 
Pharmacal,  Bardonia,  New  York . 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS- 

TITIS :  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

FENCE  POSTS 


FOR  SALE:  LOCUST  Posts  standing  40",  4’  to 
14’.  Road  side  #209  Bushkill,  Pa.  W.  H.  Zim¬ 
merman. 


FARM  SIGNS 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
11 e.„9£0’  Vt •)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Sawdust  and  loose  shavings  trailer  load  de¬ 
livery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel.  or 
write  Prlces-  EO  5-7755.  Townshend  Waste 
Wood  Pro.  Inc.  Townshend.  Vermont. 

PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  14-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips.  Sussex.  New  Jersey. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED :  Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full 
line  of  Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  cat¬ 
alogs  and  indicate  area  and  approximately 
number  of  customers  you  now  service.  No 
Capital  or  Inventory  Required.  Leading  brand 
products,  Lederle,  Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor 
available  for  drop  shipment,  if  desired  An¬ 
chor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.;  Dealer 
Division,  P.O.  Box  464,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


NO  TRESPASS  SIGNS — On  weatherproof 
Tag  with  name  and  address:  200 — $15.00- 
100— $9.50;  50 — $6.50  postpaid.  Chic  Press’, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

FA?.M  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  No 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

POST  LAND  SIGNS  5  cents  each.  Delivered 
postpaid  approved.  No  less  than  20  signs. 
Sample  5  cents.  Joseph  Polito,  477  7th  St., 
Buffalo  1,  New  York. 

PLASTICS 


COMPLETE  SOURCE  POLYETHYLENE  Plas¬ 
tic.  Covers:  12’  silo — $6.00;  14’ — $7.00;  16’ — 
$8.00;  18’ — $9.00.  Tarpaulins:  8’xl2' — $5.50; 
12'xl6' — $7.50;  12'x20' — $9.50.  Tiedown  clamps 
included.  Postpaid.  Larger  pieces — rolls,  for 
field  silos — shelters,  mulching — irrigation, 
windows— coldframes — greenhouses,  building 
construction  uses.  Request  prices — samples. 
Mention  usage.  Research  Products,  Edmeston, 
New  York. 

SILO  covers  of  black  Polyethylene  are  best. 

Write  for  free  sample,  price  list  and  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Canton  Containers,  Inc., 
Canton  7,  Ohio. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 

100  yards  by  48"  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph 
Hein,  Box  356F  Thornwood,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  clussified  udvertisements 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  _ 


ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name. 


.City  or  Town. 


Address. 


.  State. 
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SUBSCRIBERS"  EXCHANGE 
Con"t.  from  preceding  page 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

THERMOMETER — New  Electrical  Accurately 
measures  remotely  to  3,000  ft.,  at  five  dif¬ 
ferent  locations.  Have  at  your  fingertips 
temperature  of  anything.  Air,  liquids,  in¬ 
side  fruit,  also  humidity.  Free  Brochure. 
Electra-Temp  Co.,  Dept.  N,  Box  6111,  San 
Diego  6,  California. _ 

BUILD  real  Black  Forest  Cuckoo  Clock, 
size  lOx?1^.  Complete  Do-It-Yourself  kit 
with  original  Black  Forest  Woodcarving, 
genuine  parts  numbered,  cuckoo  calls  every 
quarter  hour,  accurate  timekeeper  for  years, 
16-page  diagram  instruction  book,  handsome 
gift  box  packing.  Parcel  Post,  paid  from 
Black  Forest,  West  Germany.  Approximately 
4  weeks  parcel  post  time.  Introductory  price 
$6.98,  includes  packing  and  pp.  Import  duty 
collected  on  delivery  to  you  approx.  $2.00. 
Send  mailing  address  with  certified  check  or 
money  order  to  Pimoco.  Edw.  D.  Mahan,  NY, 
1407  Woodland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HOME  HEATING  is  here:  New 
low  rates  make  it  possible  to  heat  your 
whole  house  or  just  that  cold  room  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Interested?  Write  Garden  State 
Electric  Heat  Distributors,  P.  O.  Box  433, 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar¬ 
macy.  Lisbon  Falls.  Maine. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


BOOKS  REPAIRED  by  hand.  K.  R.  C.  #1 
Dewey  Ave.,  Amityville,  New  York. _ 

10tf  BOOKS,  2,000  Titles.  Catalog  25«S.  Lin¬ 
coln’s,  1501  East  Oklahoma,  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

“HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  and  ponies  should 
have.  Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address 
Beery  School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  1649, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


WE  SELL  Old  and  New  Books,  any  subject, 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures 
and  paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.  O.  Box 
2033,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

REPAIR  HYDRAULIC  Jacks— Learn  high 
paying  trade.  Illustrated  manual  $3.98.  Free 
information.  Hydraulic  Parts  Supply,  Box 
4104,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


BERRY  BOOK:  “Thirty  Years  of  Berries.” 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages, 
price  $1.00  postpaid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S. 
Livingston  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GENERAL  STORE  and  roadstand  on  main 
highway  in  New  Jersey  with  stock  and 
equipment.  Good  business  year  round.  Ask¬ 
ing  $10,000.  Box  2605  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORIES  —  Appli- 
ances,  Cameras,  Watches!  Free  details! 
Cam  Company,  6810RN — 20th  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
4,  New  York. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for  one  or 
two  mushroom  growers.  Will  take  in  as 
partners.  Business  established  30  years.  For 
more  information  write  Daniel  Della  Bella, 
Central  Ave.,  Wolcott  12,  Conn. 

MAKE  EASY  Money  Addressing-Mailing! 

Pleasant  Work.  Write:  Merrill  Histand, 
Box  182RN,  Hatfield,  Pa. _ 

6V2  ACRES,  Licensed  dog  kennel,  poultry 
coups,  dressing  plant,  Ranch  house.  Excel¬ 
lent  income  property.  Hazel  M.  Polwin, 
Broker,  9  Eyland  Place,  Succasunna,  New 
Jersey. 

ATTENTION  AUCTIONEERS:  Auction  barn 
with  heated  sales  Pavilion,  plenty  of  park¬ 
ing  space  on  main  highway  in  south  eastern 
New  York  State.  Price  $9000.  C.  W.  King, 
Ver  Plank  Rd.,  Clay,  New  York. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  ’round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dent.  309.  2954  Ad¬ 
miral  Way,  Seattle,  Washington. 

LOOK!  Do  you  sell  to  ranchers  and  farmers? 

Get  full  information  on  new  patented  de¬ 
vice  and  exclusive  territory  from :  Etnyre 
Activities,  2412  Washington,  Waco,  Texas. 

SELL  WEATHERSTRIPPING.  Exceptional 
profit.  All  metal,  simple  to  install.  Write 
E-Z-On  (I),  1009  Harvard  Terr.,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 


MAKE  THOUSANDS!  Selling  handtooled 
Mexican  purses — $35.00  value,  your  cost 
$9.00.  Sample  mailed  C.O.D.  Money  back 
guarantee — LEATHERCOR  —  Nestor,  Califor¬ 
nia. 


$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valiev  5.  N.  Y. 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLD  GUNS,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns,  powder 
horns,  swords.  Any  year,  kindly  describe. 
Sidney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

TRACTOR  POWERED  Rototiller.  Howard- 
Seaman.  David  Hull,  Applewood  Orchards, 
Warwick,  New  York. 


CASH  for  brass  lights  from  early  auto¬ 
mobiles,  gas  or  kerosene.  William  Snyder, 
Rockland,  Mass. 


HAY  WANTED.  Good  1st  and  2nd  cutting 
alfalfa  or  clover  also  straw.  Prefer  heavy 
wire  bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford, 
Penna.  Phone  178. 


WANTED:  Old  trucks,  cars,  buses,  made 
before  1928— W.  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Old  country  tin  canisters,  tin 
spice  boxes,  country  store  coffee,  tea,  flour 
and  other  tin  containers,  interested  in  old 
tin  of  all  types.  Send  description  and  price. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Walker,  Dale,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

SCHOOL  Buses  Wanted :  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. _ 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

PURE  SORGHUM,  delicious  canned  chicken, 
other  foods.  Circular.  V.  F.  Fulton,  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio. _ 

NEW  CROP  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound 
pail  $2.00.  Six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty 
pound  can  $10.80.  Not  prepaid.  Also  by  the 
tons.  G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  Cazenovia,  New 
York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Old  Fashioned  Smoked  Cheese.  It 
is  excellent  and  sent  in  bars  averaging 
1  lb.  2  oz.  for  $1.39  each.  We  pay  the  postage 
to  any  place.  Conn.  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloom¬ 
field.  Conn. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.  —  six  fives  $10.; 
All  prepaid.  Sixties  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  Grade  B  gallon 
$7.00;  Two  quarts  $4.25;  quart  $2.40;  5  lbs. 
sugar  $6.00;  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  Bert  Prescott, 
Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6 — 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9.60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10.80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

LEATHERCRAFT 

FREE  Leathercraft  Catalog  about  “Readi- 
carved  Kits.”  Leathers,  supplies.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Leather  Company,  Box  637-A60, 
Gainesville,  Texas. 

EARTHWORMS 

RAISE  EARTHWORMS.  Good  profits.  Our 
books  tell  how.  Free  literature.  Carl  Cain, 
Clinton,  Penna. 

EQUI PMENT  FOR  SALE 

FRIDAY  Straw  spreader,  strawberry  nulcher, 
on  trailer  carrying  25-30  bales.  Real  labor 
saver.  Reasonable.  Alson  Conger,  Genoa, 
New  York. 

GOOD  Horse  Drawn  Farm  Implements, 
cheap.  John  Gordon,  5813  Main  Street, 
Williamsville,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  New  wheel  carrier  for  Soil 
Surgeon,  price  $100.00.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 
Tel.:  Hartford  BU  9-3406. _ 

FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  freezing,  canning 
and  processing  equipment  suitable  for 
small  plant.  Write  to:  George  Scheufele, 
Zarephath,  New  Jersey. _ 

_ MUSICAL 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  cheap,  postpaid. 

Catalogue.  Paramount,  Box  2026-R,  Pine 
Castle,  Florida. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

CAMPING  EQUIPMENT  ~~ 

FREE  catalog.  Finest  lightweight,  outdoor 
equipment.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
Porta  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton  28,  Mass. 

BARRELS 

BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallon, 
fresh  emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.50  each;  two  $8.50.  10  for  $40.  F.O.B. 
South  Norwalk,  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J. 
Reynolds’  Distillery.)  Telephone  VO  6-5757. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY  ~~ 

500  GUMMED  Labels  printed  any  name  and 
address  with  Plastic  Gift  box — 354-  Marbil 
Distributors,  Box  900N,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

COLOR  SLIDES 

MESTON’S  35mm  Color  Slides  are  low  in 
cost — quality  unsurpassed.  Four  slides  in 
airtight  package,  984-  Special:  “Four  Corners 
of  the  World”  and  four  U.S.  scenes — eight 
slides  plus  big  catalog — $2.31  value  for  only 
$1.75.  Order  today.  Meston’s  Travels,  Dept. 
RN  9A,  3801  N.  Piedras,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

SCHOOL  BUSES 

SCHOOL  BUSES,  now  available.  1959  G  M  C 
and  1959  International  60  passenger.  We 
bought  many  chassis  again  this  year  and  we 
are  glad  we  did.  Call  now  for  completed 
units.  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.  or  George  Smith 
Safety  Products,  Inc.,  655  Bridgeport  Ave., 
Milford,  Conn.,  Trinity  4-6755. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED :  Rare  and  Unusual  Items  for  mail¬ 
order  selling.  Submit  Samples.  Prices.  Bab¬ 
cock,  412  Lulu,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

25  COPYRIGHTED  Professional  Card  Tricks 
254.  Bruno — P.O.  Box  291A,  West  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island. 

WINEMAKING:  Beer,  Ale  Brewing.  Illus- 
trated.  $2.00.  Eaton  Books,  Box  1242-W, 
Santa  Rosa,  California.  _ 

RUBBER  Stamps — 3  lines  $1.00.  Free  folder. 

Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


I  wrote  for  a  home  nursing  course 
in  1956.  I  finished  the  course  and 
received  a  diploma  in  January  1959 
with  good  marks.  I  now  work  in  a 
nursing  home  but  have  found  they 
do  not  recognize  my  diploma.  At 
least  the  woman  who  runs  the  home 
says  “the  Inspector  does  not.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  recognized  con¬ 
sidering  the  time  and  money  in¬ 
volved.  Could  you  possibly  find  out  if 
it  was  all  in  vain?  M.  j.  L. 

New  York 


Early  this  Summer  I  planted  four 
rows  of  wonderful  sweet  corn  for 
freezing  later  on.  I  planted  just 
before  leaving  for  a  two -week  job 
out  of  town.  I  am  retired  because  of 
ill  health  but  work  part-time.  Well, 
the  pheasants  pulled  up  every  stalk 
when  it  came  up.  My  neighbor 
chased  them  out,  and  they  came 
right  back.  Would  you  advise  me  if 
I  can  collect  damages,  and  where  to 
put  in  my  claim?  j.  t.  j. 

New  York. 


New  York  State  requires  residence 
training  for  practical  nurses.  The 
Education  Law  does  not  recognize 
mail  order  courses  or  diplomas  as 
qualifications  for  a  practical  nursing 
license.  An  applicant  may  qualify  for 
a  practical  nurse  license  after  com¬ 
pleting  courses  in  an  approved  school 
in  a  satisfactory  way. 

We  recently  signed  some  papers. 
Now  we  do  not  want  the  work  done. 
Is  there  any  way  you  can  help  get 
cancellation?  A.  T. 

New  York 


When  a  contract  is  signed,  it  is  a 
legal  obligation.  If  a  party  changes 
his  mind,  even  if  for  good  reasons, 
the  obligation  still  holds  good  un¬ 
less  the  one  party  to  the  contract  is 
willing  to  release  the  other  party. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . H  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4)  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


Gauge  (.004) . 2tf  Sq.  Ft.  I  3)  6|  10) 

Gauge  (.006) . 3j  Sq.  Ft.  (  20)  24)  & 


12;  14,'  162 
&  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gauge  (.008) . 4(T  Sq.  Ft.  |  12)  161  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


$7,700  CITRUS  RANCHO! 

Less  than  one-third  down  buys  this  exciting  10-acre 
rancho  in  FLORiDA’S  citrus  belt!  Young  4-acre  grove 
contains  about  200  trees.  6  acres  wooded,  some  tillable 
land.  Small  fish-stocked  lake.  Rather-secluded  location, 
7  miles  town,  53  Tampa.  Good  5-room  modern  home, 
beautiful  knotty  pine  ceilings,  log-burning  fireplace, 
screened  porch,  attractive  oak  shade.  Poultry  house, 
good  garage.  Aged  owner’s  sacrifice  sale  at  ONLY  $7,700, 
less  thar  one-third  down.  Free  FALL  catalog,  bargains 
coast  to  coast! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1220-NY  Edgewater  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


STOCKED,  EQUIPT,  FURNISHED! 

Ready  to  make  money!  603-acre  beef  or  dairy  ranch 
in  the  delightful  OZARKS!  ONLY  $15,000  with  8 
milk  cows,  2  heifers,  bull,  team,  poultry  flock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  household  furnishings  INCLUDED  !  Elec¬ 
tric-lighted  5-room  3-bedroom  bungalow,  well,  pretty 
view  of  Ozarks  valley.  Good  50-ft.  barn,  poultry 
house,  granary.  500  acres  partly-wooded  pasture, 
creek,  3  springs,  2  ponds,  80  tillable,  46  fruit  trees. 
On  school  bus,  dairy  routes,  3  miles  village.  Once- 
in-a-lifetime  buy,  only  $15,000  COMPLETE,  half 
down.  Immediate  possession,  too!  Free  FALL  catalog, 
bargains  coast  to  coast! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1220-NY  Edgewater  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden,  Tennessee. 

STOP  FEEDING  SPARROWS.  Make  your 
own  trap  and  catch  thousands.  Free  par- 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 
MOTORCYCLES  —  bought  —  sold  —  repaired. 

Charles  Rudesyle,  521  Carpenter  Lane, 
Philadelphia  19,  Pennsylvania. _ 

CIGARETTES— Make  20  plain  or  filtertip 
for  94.  Factory-Fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky _ _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year;  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


There  is  no  way  to  put  in  a  claim 
for  damage  done  to  a  garden  crop 
by  wild  birds  or  animals.  J.  T.  J.  is 
fortunate  to  have  a  neighbor  con¬ 
siderate  enough  to  chase  the  birds. 
Many  times  there  is  no  one  near-by. 
In  one  case,  deer  ate  the  young 
branches  on  peach  trees.  The  only 
solution  found  there  was  to  use  shiny 
tinsel  to  scare  them  off,  a  variation 
of  the  scarecrow  used  in  fields. 


Since  we  have  been  subscribers  to 
your  publication  for  many  years,  I 
wonder  if  you  could  help  us  with  a 
problem.  We  purchased  storm  win¬ 
dows  from  K.  D.  Aluminum  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
concern  also  did  the  installation.  Our 
contract  calls  for  a  20-year  uncon¬ 
ditional  guarantee.  Each  Winter 
many  windows  break  because  the 
glass  is  glued  to  the  metal.  Letters 
to  the  company  have  gone  un¬ 
answered.  Finally  the  Post  Office 
returned  one  marked  “Moved,  left 
no  address.”  Is  there  any  way  its 
address  can  be  obtained?  L.  m.  s. 

New  York 

This  company  does  not  appear  in 
telephone  books.  A  long-time  guar¬ 
antee  is  only  as  good  as  the  company 
behind  it.  If  the  manufacturer  of  the 
windows  issued  the  guarantee,  an 
adjustment  may  be  possible.  That 
depends  on  terms  of  the  guarantee. 


I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kind  letter  about  the  Jack  Frost 
Plastic  Bag  Co.  After  I  received  your 
letter,  I  found  the  address,  which  is 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  wrote  them  and 
the  letter  came  back  with  “Out  of 
Business”  written  on  envelope. 
Thank  you  for  sending  the  address 
of  another  company;  I  am  writing 
for  their  catalog.  I  am  sure  their 
merchandise  will  be  satisfactory,  as 
it  is  advertised  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  g.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  always  helpful  when  readers 
advise  us  that  they  have  had  ad¬ 
justments  of  difficulties  they  have 
presented  to  us  for  collection.  We 
aim  to  be  of  service  and,  while  we 
may  not  always  succeed,  it  is  not 
from  lack  of  effort  or  interest  in 
subscribers’  problems. 


The  policy  in  question  has  been 
received.  Thank  you  for  your  inter¬ 
est.  Publisher’s  Desk  is  among  the 
first  things  we  read  in  your  maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  very  informative  and  edu¬ 
cational,  a  real  service  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  Thank  you.  F.  w.  M. 

Pennsylvania 

The  insurance  company  had  asked 
the  doctor  to  complete  a  form  and 
he  failed  to  return  it.  A  responsible 
concern  is  always  willing  to  correct 
errors  and  please  a  customer.  Many 
times  this  is  done  to  preserve  good 
relations. 
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City  folk  shown  modern  farming  on 


"Town  and  Country  Day' 


The  fifth  annual  “Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Day”  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Grange,  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Beef  Breeders’  Assn.,  and 
Luther’s  Auction  Market  was  once 
again  a  success.  As  in  the  past,  the 
day  was  a  purely  educational  project 
to  show  city  men  and  women  what 
the  farmer  is  doing  by  way  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  his  business  and  increasing 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  his 
production. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  event  was 
“Yesterday  and  Today,”  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State’s  “Year  of 
History.”  About  150  city  people  and 
suburbanites  assembled  at  the  old 
church  in  the  one-time  town  of  Free¬ 
dom,  later  changed  to  LaGrange,  the 
country  seat  of  LaFayette  in  France. 

The  Old  and  the  New 

First  stop  on  the  80-mile  bus  tour 
was  at  the  Sleight  farm  which  has 
come  down  by  direct  descent  in  the 
Sleight  family  for  nearly  200  years. 
Exhibits  of  farm  and  household  im¬ 
plements  and  gadgets,  which  were 
in  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home 
over  the  years,  included  the  ox  yoke, 
the  sickle,  the  cradle  and  the  flail, 
side  by  side  with  the  modern  trac¬ 
tor,  the  combine,  the  field  baler  and 
the  forage  harvester.  Indoors,  the 
foot  warmer,  the  bed  warmer,  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  candle  mold 
vied  for  attention  with  the  modern 
heating  and  plumbing  systems. 

At  Thorndale  in  Millbrook,  the 
group  visited  the  two-century-old 
home  and  the  800-acre  farm  of  the 
Thome  family.  Here  the  earlier 
Thornes  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  in  America.  Beef  breeding,  now 
changed  to  Angus,  is  still  carried  on. 
A  gentle  sloping  hillside  of  85  acres 
planted  in  alternating  strips  of  oats 
and  alfalfa  was  described  as  the 


largest  and  the  most  symmetrical 
demonstration  of  strip  cropping  to 
be  found  in  the  state. 

Costs  More  to  Raise  Beef 

Discussing  pastures  and  feeding 
practices,  Samuel  Morrison,  the  farm 
manager,  said:  “When  corn  sold  at 
$1.00  a  bushel,  we  used  to  be  able 
to  produce  beef  for  12  cents  a  pound. 
Now  that  we  are  in  competition  with 
the  United  States  Government,  it 
costs  somewhat  more.” 

Next  on  the  tour  was  Luther’s 
auction  market  at  Wassaic.  The  auc¬ 
tion  is  a  modern  successor  to  the 
oldtime  drover  who,  before  the  days 
of  the  railroad,  assembled  his  cattle 
from  these  same  hills  and  valleys 
and  walked  them  to  New  York.  Now, 
livestock  from  far  distances  is 
brought  in,  weighed  and  graded  into 
lots  of  comparable  quality,  herded 
onto  an  escalator,  allowed  to  pause 
only  a  moment  before  the  auction 
block,  then  on  to  the  loading  plat¬ 
form  to  await  the  buyers’  trucks. 

Dykeman’s  berry  and  vegetable 
farm,  300  acres  of  timbered  moun¬ 
tain  and  100  acres  of  tillage,  was 
the  next  “port  of  call.”  Here,  the 
water  from  melting  snows  and  spring 
rains  is  guided  into  ponds  for  irri¬ 
gation. 

A  Modern  Dairy  Farm 

At  Starkdale,  home  of  the  Stark 
family,  descended  from  John  Stark, 
colonial  commander  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  there  was  great  interest 
in  the  new  and  modern  dairy  barn 
equipped  with  pipeline  and  holding 
tank.  The  Starkdale  herd  of  nearly 
100  milking  cows  equals  its  weight 
in  milk  production  every  month 
of  the  year. 

The  city  folk  finally  returned  to 
the  old  church  and  to  a  barbecued 
beef  supper  prepared  by  church 
members.  Frank  Lacy 


Timber  Is  Big  Business 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

Commissioner  and  now  director  of 
University  of  Maine’s  forestry  school, 
explains  the  university’s  part  in  the 
project:  “This  experiment  will  be  a 
combination  of  theory  and  practice 
to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  It  will  help  our  students 
acquire  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
subject.” 

Forestry  school  projects  include 
preparation  of  yield  tables,  growth 
studies,  tallies,  management  plans, 
surveying  and  mapping  and  improv¬ 
ing  timber  stands.  The  main  project, 
however,  has  been  the  division  of 
the  630-acre  demonstration  tract  into 
20-acre  tracts  that  were  then  sub¬ 
divided  into  10-acre  plots  for  inten¬ 
sive  study.  These  studies  involve 
cutting  in  five-,  10-  and  25-year 
periods. 

Studies  are  also  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  height  of  cutting. 
For  many  years,  low  stumps  not  over 
six  inches  from  the  ground  were 
considered  to  be  the  sign  of  a  good 
woodsman.  But  foresters  in  charge  of 
the  experimental  plots  are  trying  to 
find  out  if  this  method  may  not  be 
wasteful  in  the  sense  that  it  leaves 


a  long  period  of  time  for  regrowth. 

All  these  plots  are  carefully 
marked  by  a  method  used  by  the 
Eastern  Pulp  Co.  since  1951.  These 
markings  aid  in  growth  checking  and 
also  indicate  the  timber  that  has 
been  selected  for  cutting.  One  in¬ 
teresting  fact  brought  out  by  these 
tests  is  the  clear  indication  that  the 
best  regrowth  occurs  in  shady  spots. 
These  studies  will  eventually  deter¬ 
mine  the  part  that  shade  plays  in 
growing  profitable  timber  stands. 
The  main  goal  of  the  experiments  is 
to  find  a  method  that  will  produce 
marketable  timber  in  the  shortest 
growth  period.  When  this  is  deter¬ 
mined,  a  project  will  be  started  to 
get  a  perfect  balance  between  growth 
and  timber  harvest. 

Boiled  down  to  one  simple  state¬ 
ment,  the  experiments  are  set  up  to 
find  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  much  timber  should  be  cut 
each  year  and  how  much  should  be 
left  to  supply  a  profitable  yearly 
harvest  on  an  average  farm  woodlot. 
When  this  answer  is  found,  whether 
it  be  in  one  year  or  25,  the  findings 
will  help  Maine  woodland  owners 
hold  and  increase  their  income  from 
the  forests  of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 


For  conventional  Gothic  or 


modern  pole  barn 

You  can’t  beat  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing... 

it’s  strong,  durable,  economical 


Dollar  lor  dollar,  pound  for  pound,  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  the  best 
roofing  buy  you  can  make!  And  it’s  easily  adapted  to  any  roof  style,  from  a 
shed  to  a  Gothic  dairy  barn  to  an  up-to-the-minute  pole-type  structure. 

Steel  s  unmatched  strength  permits  simpler,  less  costly  roof  construction,  and 
prevents  the  roofing  from  tearing  loose  at  nail  holes  even  in  hurricane  winds. 
The  rich  coating  of  zinc  gives  long  protection  from  the  corrosive  action  of 
weather  outside,  and  of  animal  fumes  within. 

The  large  sheets  are  easy  to  handle,  yet  give  fast  coverage.  Installation  is  a 
hammer-and-nails  job,  with  occasional  use  of  snips.  On  an  installed-cost 
basis,  galvanized  roofing  is  the  least  expensive  of  them  all.  See  your  dealer 
for  further  details  about  these  quality  Bethlehem  roofings: 

BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS  Can  be  used  on 
open-slat  or  purlin  roofs  pitched  3  in.  per  ft  or  more.  Available  in 
1  !4-in.,  2,/2-in./  and  3-in.  corrugations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding. 

BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF  ROOFING  Special  side-  and  end-lap  fea¬ 
tures  allow  moisture  drainage,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Covering 
width  24  in.,  sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft,  in  one-foot  step-ups. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS  Combine  protection  with 
attractive  appearance.  Especially  good  in  areas  where  high  winds 
prevail.  Available  in  5-V  style,  in  either  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 

Necessary  accessories  also  available  for  the  above  types  of  Bethlehem  Roofing. 


BETHLEHEM 


Steel  Roofing 


BETHIjEHEM 

steel 


September  19,  1959 
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At  Vermont's  1959  Roundup- 

Lumberjacks  vs.  Logs 


Today’s  average  logger  in  the 
Northeast  lives  in  his  own  home 
rather  than  a  woods  camp.  He  drives 
to  work  in  his  own  car  and,  when 
on  the  job,  he  is  one  member  of 
a  small  crew  of  specialists.  There 
are  but  few  opportunities  to  com¬ 
pete  on  an  even  footing  with  other 
loggers  while  at  work  in  the  woods. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 


West  Virginia  chopping  champion  Ar¬ 
den  Coger  of  Webster  Springs  won 
Vermont’s  log  chopping  contest.  Here, 
he  watches  his  pole  drop  in  the  tree 
felling  contest. 

lumberjacks  of  the  Northeast  have 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  half-dozen  annual 
“logging  shows.” 

This  year  on  Aug.  14-15,  more 
than  3,800  spectators  flocked  to 
Branbury  State  Park,  about  25  miles 
north  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  to  attend 
one  such  event — the  annual  Ver¬ 
mont  Lumberjack  Roundup.  There 
were  fine  educational  exhibits  deal¬ 
ing  with  forest  conservation  and  a 
large  display  of  new  logging  and 
milling  machinery  in  operation,  as 
well  as  several  interesting  demon¬ 
strations  and  competitive  events  in 
logging  skills. 

Harold  Fischer  and  Bob  Teske 
of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  1957  world 
champion  log  birlers,  performed 
gymnastic  feats  on  a  log  floating 
in  the  waters  of  Lake  Dunmore — 
an  art  that  old-time  river  drivers 
developed  originally  as  a  life-or- 
death  skill. 

A  brief  showing  of  beautiful  stock 
from  University  of  Vermont’s  Mor¬ 


gan  Horse  Farm  preceded  the  pull¬ 
ing  contests  for  draft  horses,  a 
Vermont  championship  event.  Horse 
drawing  contests  are  an  appropriate 
part  of  logging  shows,  since  horses 
are  still  used  to  skid  logs  in  coun¬ 
try  that  is  too  steep  or  rough  for 
tractors.  Two  teams  owned  by  Jerry 
Wellspeak  of  Bennington  won  first 
place  in  the  2,900-lb.  and  3,200-lb. 
weight  classes,  and  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  free-for-all  class,  against 
competition  from  26  other  teams. 

Gloria  Lucia  of  Essex  Junction, 
1959  Chittenden  County  “Dairy 
Princess,”  was  selected  as  the  “1959 
Lumberjack  Queen.” 

Top  honors  in  log  chopping  were 
taken  by  West  Virginia’s  chopping 
champion,  Arden  Coger  of  Webster 
Springs,  W.  Va.  Many  of  the  other 
top  prizes  were  won  by  Vermont 
lumberjacks — a  welcome  change 
from  recent  years  when  the  bulk 
of  the  prize  money  was  carried  off 
to  other  parts  of  New  England  and 
New  York  State. 


Two  horse  drawing  teams  owned  by 
Jerry  Wellspeak  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
won  first  place  in  all  three  classes. 
Shown  here  is  Wellspeak’s  No.  1 
team. 

Perry  Merrill  and  Arthur  Heit- 
mann  of  the  Vermont  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  were  co-chairmen  of  the  1959 
Roundup,  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Forests  and 
Parks  in  cooperation  with  Vermont’s 
wood-using  industries. 

John  V.  Bonnlander 


Joint  Promotion 
by  Apple  Groups 

The  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  and  the  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers  Assn, 
have  joined  forces  in  a  major  part 
of  their  advertising  and  promotional 
efforts.  The  two  groups  will  continue 
to  operate  separate  associations 
under  separate  management  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  special  and  different  needs 
and  programs  in  each  area. 

Under  the  l’ecently  grower-ap¬ 
proved  New  York  State  marketing 
order,  an  assessment  of  three  cents 
per  bushel  of  fresh  market  apples 
and  four  cents  per  hundredweight 
of  processing  apples  for  advertising 
and  promotional  purposes  will  be 
levied  on  all  New  York  State  apples, 
to  be  spent  by  both  associations 
under  the  direction  of  the'  Apple 
Marketing  Order  Advisory  Board. 
Previously,  funds  in  New  York  State 
were  raised  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 


tions.  New  England  growers  will 
continue  to  contribute  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 

According  to  L.  W.  Marvin  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute,  his  group  in  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  York  will  raise  ap¬ 
proximately  $225,000  for  the  joint 
program,  and  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Association,  managed 
by  Fred  P.  Corey,  will  raise  ap¬ 
proximately  $170,000. 
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Now  you  can  < 
heat  your  home 
for  PENNIES 


and  put  the  \ 

dollars  you  save 
in  the  bank  by  burning  cheap  wood 
the  convenient ,  effortless  way! 


RITEWAY 


modern  wood  burning  heaters 


Advanced  Riteway  engineering  has  completely  eliminated  ex¬ 
pensive  fuel  bills  and  provides  comfort  and  convenience  never 
before  achieved  by  burning  wood,  mankind’s  oldest  and  cheap¬ 
est  fuel.  Only  Riteway  has  the  revolutionary  Complete  Com¬ 
bustion  principle  that  utilizes  ALL  of  the  heating  value  of  your 
fuel  and  puts  it  where  you  want  it  .  .  inside  of  your  home  and 

not  up  the  chimney.  Here’s  how  it  works: 


EXCLUSIVE  RITEHEAT  REGULATOR  .  .  . 
a  sensitive  thermostat  that  control* 
draft  damper  (below)  to  insure  even, 
uniform  heat  just  as  you  want  it. 


LARGE  FUEL  MAGAZINE  where  fuel  i* 
slowly  charcoaled  before  burning. 
Note  that  there  is  no  smoke  outlet  at 
the  top  as  in  other  heaters. 


GAS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBER  where 
preheated  secondary  air  is  added  to 
burn  the  fuel  gases  so  rich  in  heatjng 
value.  No  heat  energy  escapes. 


•  BUILD  ONLY  ONE  FIRE  A  SEASON!  Fuel  loads  last  at  least  12  hoursl 

•  THERMOSTATICALLY  CONTROLLED  uniform  temperatures  in  all  weathejJ 

•  MODERN  2-TONE  CABINETS  such  as  the  two  models  shown  above. 


•  PLUS  MANY  OTHER  MODELS  to  choose  from  .  PLUS  furnacesl 


Many  models  burn  COAL  with  equal  efficiency! 


See  your  nearest  Riteway  dealer  or  write  us  now! 

Some  Dealerships  available 


RITEWAY 


Manufacturing  Co.  Dept.  8,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


Makers  of  modern  wood  or  coal  burning  heaters  and  furnaces 
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"NOT  A  FARM  TIRE  MADE 
CAN  TOUCH  A  FIRESTONE!" 


Rodney  Bounds  (right)  talks  crops  with  Cleveland  Bounds  (on  tractor)  and  Firestone  representative  Don  Bounds. 


Storing  the  Planter 
for  Next  Season  s  Use 

At  the  end  of  the  operating  season, 
a  little  time  spent  upon  your  planter, 
some  rainy  day,  can  save  you  lots  of 
expense  in  the  seasons  to  come. 

1.  The  planter  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  greased,  and  inspected 
for  worn  or  broken  parts.  If  you’re 
too  busy  at  the  end  of  the  planting 
season  to  make  these  needed  repairs, 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  make  a  note  of  the 
things  needed  on  a  large  shipping 
tag,  and  wire  this  tag  to  the  planter. 
Then,  when  you  do  have  time,  you 
will  not  have  to  trust  only  to 
memory. 

2.  If  your  planter  has  a  fertilizer 
attachment,  all  the  parts  of  it  that 
are  in  contact  with  the  fertilizer 
should  be  taken  apart,  cleaned  and 
oiled.  One  easy  way  to  care  for  the 
small  parts  is  to  place  them  in  a 
bucket  and  cover  them  with  motor 
oil.  The  life  of  the  fertilizer  hoppers 
can  be  greatly  increased  if  they  are 
painted  on  the  inside. 

3.  If  the  planter  has  to  be  stored 
outside,  cover  it  with  canvas  or 
plastic. 

4.  If  the  tires  are  to  be  left  on  the 
planter,  store  it  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  ground.  M.  E.  Long 

Ban  Farm  Truck 
Featherbedding 

A  temporary  injunction  has  called 
a  halt  to  the  hiring  of  “unnecessary 
and  unwanted”  union  help  in  un¬ 
loading  produce  trucks  at  two  Phila¬ 
delphia- area  warehouses. 

Food  Producers  Council,  Inc.,  an 
organization  of  farm  organizations, 
complained  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  Locals  107  and 
169  of  the  Teamsters  Union  were  de¬ 
manding  a  $19.60  unloading  fee  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much,  if  any,  work 
was  performed.  The  charges  were 
said  to  be  eventually  paid  by  the 
farmer-shipper,  either  directly  as 
the  trucker  or  in  trucker  fees.  The 
NLRB  obtained  the  injunction 
through  the  U.S.  District  Court.  The 
two  warehouses  are  American  Stores 
in  Philadelphia  and  A.  &  P.  in  Yea- 
don. 

In  his  decision,  the  judge  ordered 
the  unions  to  notify  their  members 
and  also  employees  of  the  food  stores 
that  they  are  not  inducing  or  encour¬ 
aging  anyone  to  engage  in  the  feath¬ 
erbedding  practice. 


says  Rodney  Bounds,  Newark,  Maryland.  “Firestones  stand  up  longer  than  any  other  tires  I’ve 
used.  When  it  comes  to  hard  work-in  heavy  going  with  heavy  loads— there's  not  a  farm  tire 
made  that  can  touch  them!  Those  tread  bars  seem  to  last  and  last!  And  my  Firestone  man  in 
Salisbury,  Don  Bounds,  gives  me  fast  in-the-field  service.  He's  no  relation,  either!" 


Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion*  tractor 
tire  is  built  to  give  you  longer  service  and  top 
performance  on  all  farm  jobs.  Tough  tire  tests 
prove  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  gives 
the  tire  greater  impact  resistance.  Its  tread  is 
built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest- 
wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  The 
flat  tread  contour  with  curved  and  tapered  traction 
bars,  cleans  easily  and  gives  you  positive  grip  in 
any  soil  condition.  And  a  special  Firestone 
Rubber-X  compound  is  used  exclusively  in  sidewalls 
to  resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  the  All  Traction  Champion  will  give  you 
extra  service  at  no  extra  cost!  See  Firestone’s 
complete  line  of  farm  tires,  too.  And  remember, 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps 
your  equipment  rolling  while  Firestone  retreads 
or  repairs  your  old  tractor  tires. 


*Fi  restone— T.  M . 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Wood  for  Rural  Home  Heating 

The  growing  acceptance  of  wood 
as  a  practical  fuel  for  rural  home 
heating  is  reported  to  be  based  on 
four  principal  factors:  (1)  Develop¬ 
ment  of  modem,  slow  burning  ther¬ 
mostatically  controlled  complete  com¬ 
bustion  equipment.  (2)  Widespread 
acceptance  of  chain  saws.  (3)  En¬ 
couragement  by  foresters  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fuel  wood  as  a  step  toward 
improvement  of  a  valuable  national 
resource.  (4)  The  trend  of  rural 
families  to  fight  higher  living  costs 
by  becoming  more  self-sufficient. 
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The  Stevens  family  harvests  50,000  board  feet  of  White  Pine  each  year  front  their  160-acre  woodlot  in  Kingston,  New  Hampshire, 


’  ■  :v:': 


Heading  into  the  clear  with  a  30-inch  butt  of  White  Pine, 


Part  of  the  Stevens  family  at  skidway.  J.  Edward  Stevens  is  second  from  left 


Says  Ed  Stevens: 

Td  hate  to  have  to  farm 
without  our  woodlot." 


By  Fred  E.  Beane 

J  EDWARD  Stevens  may  be  a  prosper¬ 
ous  New  Hampshire  dairy  farmer, 
•  but  he  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  he  does 
not  know  what  the  Stevens  family  would  do 
without  its  160-acre  woodlot.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  family’s  best  friends,  always 
providing  the  family  with  profitable  work 
between  chores.  It  made  possible  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  barn  and  milk  room  in  1953. 
In  1955,  it  was  the  lumber  revenue  that 
built  a  new  seven-room  home  for  one  of  his 
sons.  According  to  Ed  Stevens,  “I’d  hate 
to  have  to  farm  without  it.” 

That  woodlot,  he  points  out  proudly, 
helped  put  his  children  through  college.  It 
has  been  the  family’s  winter  fuel  supply  all 
these  years,  providing  15  to  20  cords  for 
heating  three  homes,  and  some  40  cords  for 
local  sales.  Besides,  Ed  derives  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  it  well  managed  and 
knowing  that,  despite  all  they  have  taken, 


or  will  take  from  it,  the  woodlot  just  goes 
on,  like  money  in  the  bank,  paying  hand¬ 
some  interest  annually,  with  the  principal 
intact. 

It  s  a  Member  of  the  Family 

ED  STEVENS,  63  now,  considers  the  fam¬ 
ily  woodlot  sort  of  a  member  of  the 
family  in  excellent  standing,  having  already 
given  a  good  accounting  of  itself,  expecting 
to  do  even  better  in  the  future,  and  sure  to 
carry  on  generation  after  generation.  He 
thinks  a  farmer  without  a  woodlot  certainly 
should  get  one,  and  quick.  He  is  sure,  too, 
that  any  farmer  can  help  himself  most  by 
modern  management  of  his  woodlot,  by  rules 
and  methods  now  well  worked  out,  and  to  be 
had  for  the  seeking.  This  man  considers 
the  county  Extension  Service  forester  one 
of  his  best  friends,  the  man  who  got  him 
into  real  modern  management  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  showed  him  how  to  have  his  wood- 

0 Continued  on  page  18) 


Logs  are  loaded  at  the  skidway. 


October  3,  1959 
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a  bulk  tank  is  a 
sizable  investment 
...be  SURE  you  get 
what  you  pay  for! 


Low  pouring  height 
3-A  Sanitary  standards 
Elliptical  shape  for  strength 
Complete  control  assembly  mounted  on  tank 
Greaseless  type  agitator  motor 
Direct-expansion  refrigeration 
Heavy  Gauge,  18-8  stainless  steel 
Corkboard  insulation 
Stainless  steel  evaporator  coil 
Large  radius  corners  for  easy  cleaning 
Coil  m  direct  contact  with  milk 

No  metal  to  metal  contact  between  inner 
liner  and  outer  jacket  except  at  lip  of  tank 

Full  size  covers  for  easy  access 
Measuring  stick  in  bridge 
Accurate  factory  calibration  in  pounds  or  gallons 
Easily  removable  covers 
Straight-thru  sanitary  outlet 
Clamp-on  type  outlet  valve  for  quick  removal 
Interchangeable  covers 


When  you  invest  in  an  EM-BEE  you  can  be  sure  you  are 
getting  all  that  you  pay  for  (and  expect)  in  a  bulk  tank-and  more! 

Check  this  list  of  features  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
only  EM-BEE  gives  you  all  of  the  most  wanted  advantages  of  a 
bulk  tank  in  one  neat  package. 

Choose  an  EM-BEE  as  your  investment  in  better  milk 
handling  from  a  range  of  sixes  from  90  through  2000  gallons, 
remote  or  self-contained,  and  all-stainless  or  mild  steel  painted 
exterior  models. 

For  more  information  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer, 
fill  out  and  return  this  coupon  to  Paul  Mueller  Company,  P  O 
Box  150,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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All  stainless  90  gallon 
self-contained  model 


PAUL  MUELLER  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  150 
Springfield,  Missouri 

I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  EM-BEE  Tanks. 

Name - 

Address - 

Producer  Q  -  P,ant  °P*r*tor  O  Stod*nt  i  1 

Dealer  ]  |  Other - - - 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES’  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today  Dept.  H9905 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  j 


Pljrr  and  information  on  the  most 
I  IlLEi  profitable  new  developments  in 
D1  IU(  farm  buildings  and  poultry 
■  LHliO  houses— all  sizes  and  types.  Also 
—  illustrated  folder  on  how  to  build  the  low¬ 
est  cost,  permanent  roofing. 

H0MAS0TE  COMPANY,  Dept.  FP,  Trenton  3,  N.  J. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


By  the 

makers  of  PJ  I  I  PJ  f[J  ® 

famous  C  ^  L  I  I  d  C  POWER  MOWERS 


ECLIPSE-WASP  CHAIN  SAWS  In  no  other  tool  does  quality 
count  so  much  —  every  time  you  use  it  —  as  in  your  chain  saw.  Cording, 
clearing,  timbering  —  you'll  find  your  Eclipse  safer,  faster,  lighter¬ 
handling,  more  versatile.  And  because  every  part  is  superbly  fine 
Eclipse  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  maintain  —  virtually  trouble-free.  Use 
a  professional  saw.  At  your  Eclipse  dealer's,  or  write  us  for  literature. 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 


Division  of  Buffolo- Eclipse  Corporotion  Prophetstown  4,  Illinois 


A  Big-Silo  Operation 

Dale  Bowen  finds  it  practical 
for  his  "push-button'’  dairy  farm. 


THEY  laughed  two  years  ago 
when  Dale  Bowen  contracted  to 
build  a  silo  50  feet  high  and  24 
feet  in  diameter  on  his  Orange 
County,  N.Y.,  farm  in  Campbell  Hall. 

But  the  prediction  he  would  “never 
be  able  to  fill”  this  silo,  that  was  to 
become  at  that  time  the  largest  con¬ 
crete  stave  silo  in  New  York  State, 
proved  100  per  cent  wrong.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Bowen  set  about  to  build 
an  even  larger  one — a  silo  60  feet 


The  two  silos  at  Ellendale  Farm.  At 
left  is  the  50-foot  high,  24-foot  wide 
silo;  at  right,  the  largest  silo  in  New 
York  State— 60  feet  by  30  feet. 

high  and  30  feet  in  diameter — on  his 
farm  this  past  Summer,  most  area 
farmers  decided  to  adopt  a  “wait- 
and-see”  attitude. 

Economy  in  Big  Silos 

While  this  newest  silo  has  attracted 
a  tremendous  amount  of  attention 
because  of  its  size,  Mr.  Bowen  scoffs 
at  the  idea  that  it  was  built  for  that 
reason  alone.  In  fact,  he  points  out 
he  did  not  know  it  was  the  “world’s 
largest”  until  well  after  it  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  built  “to  do  a  job,” 
and  because  “it  is  far  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  build  one  really  large  silo  than 
two  smaller  ones”  for  the  job  in 
mind. 

The  “job”  in  this  case  is  the  feeding 
of  125  head  of  registered  Holsteins, 
84  milkers  and  the  rest  young  stock 
and  dry  cows,  on  a  program  of  just 


silage.  Under  his  program,  his  cows 
get  an  average  of  from  80  to  100 
pounds  of  silage  every  day;  not  just 
from  November  until  April  or  May, 
but  every  day  of  the  year. 

By  way  of  proving  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  one  really  large  silo  is  more 
economical  than  two  smaller  ones, 
Mr.  Bowen  points  out  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  60  x  24  foot  silo  has  an  estimated 
capacity  of  700  tons  of  silage,  but  the 
new  60  x  30  foot  silo  has  an  estimated 
capacity  of  twice  that  amount — some 
1,400  tons.  Yet,  the  larger  silo  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  nowhere  near 
twice  that  of  the  smaller  silo. 

Alfalfa  and  Sorghum  Fill  Silos 

Those  who  at  first  may  have 
scoffed  that  he  “never  would  be  able 
to  fill”  the  original  silo  were  very 
wrong.  For,  this  year,  the  50  x  24 
foot,  or  “small”  silo,  is  filled  to  ca¬ 
pacity  with  alfalfa  silage,  while  the 
114  acres  of  Black  Amber  variety 
sorghum  he  had  earmarked  for  the 
new  60  x  30  foot  structure,  will  prove 
far  more  than  adequate  to  fill  it. 

“In  fact,”  Mr.  Bowen  says  point¬ 
edly,  “we’ll  have  about  25  acres  of  it 
left  after  filling  the  second  silo  and 
we’ll  probably  just  turn  the  cows 
loose  in  it  for  pasture.” 

More  important  to  Mr.  Bowen  than 
the  size  of  his  new  silo  is  the  fact 
that,  despite  its  size,  Ellendale  Farm 
still  will  be  operated  essentially  as 
a  two-man  operation.  The  many 
push-button  aspects  of  the  farm, 
which  he  describes  as  “the  most 
modern  stanchion  farm  in  the  world,” 
do  the  trick. 

How  Silo  Unloader  Works 

In  the  case  of  the  new  silo,  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  center-core  unloading 
idea  will  handle  the  job  of  unloading 
the  silage.  Specifically,  the  center- 
core  idea  consists  of  a  hole,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  structure.  While  it  has 
been  described,  in  some  quarters,  as 
a  tube,  this  is  not  quite  correct.  Mr. 
Bowen  desci’ibes  it  this  way:  “Just 
consider  it  as  a  large  doughnut  with 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Sorghum,  which  grows  up  to  10  feet  in  height,  is  being  harvested  at  Ellendale 
Farm.  “The  cows  really  go  for  it,”  says  Dale  M.  Bowen. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Co-op  Form  Credit 
. . .  Best  Source  of 


For  complete,  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-126,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Your  Farm  Credit 


Howell  Hughes,  left,  Secy.-Treas.  of  the  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  Associations  of  Western  New  York, 
Batavia,  and  Roy  Porter  of  Elba,  N.  Y.,  discuss  Roy’s 
onion  crop  grown  in  the  rich  muck  soil  of  Western 
New  York. 

Your  Co-op  Farm  Credit  specialist 
should  be  your  first  thought  when  you 
are  considering  solutions  to  financial 
problems.  He  knows  farming  and 
the  conditions  under  which  farmers 
operate.  And  he  knows  farm  financ¬ 
ing.  He  can  give  you  better  service 
in  arranging  long  or  shorter  term 
loans  tailored  to  your  individual 
requirements. 


Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans 


Part  of  a  nationwide  system  of 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


«“Best  manure  spreader  made 
. . .  it’s  the  lightest  running 
^  spreader  I've  owned . . . 
Threw  my  pitch  fork  away." 


SCHULTZ 


|  SPREAPMASTER 
OUT-PERFORMS  THEM  ALL! 

Rugged  “Roostercomb"  widespread  14"  steel 
blades  on  3"  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunks, 
no  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manure 
...  no  ratchets  or  dogs,  simple,  trouble-free 
operation  .  . .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freeze 
or  cause  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  under 
lowest  barn  cleaner . . .  tandem  wheels,  provides 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  135  bushel  models 
. . .  utility,  converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon. 

10W  COST . .  ■  SAVf  UP  TO  20% 

Write  Dept.  ioi3  for  complete  ieformelion  and  catalog. 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Let  me  tell  you 
fKEE  how  to  get  a 

NEW  FALSI  PLATE 

from  your  old  one  in  just 

24  hours 

For  as  little  as 

*1522 

Your  old  dentures  can  be  re-made  into  per¬ 
fect-fitting,  natural-looking  and  lightweight, 
comfortable,  modern  plastic  plates. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Just  send  name,  address 
— I’ll  send  all  details  absolutely  Free — about 
our  new  fast  method — no  impression  needed. 
TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  19 
127  N.  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


"Doc”  Mettler  Says 


Maples  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  are  turning  color  and  we  can 
expect  our  first  killing  frost  any 
morning.  The  change  in  color  we  can 
see,  but  nature  makes  other  changes 
with  the  first  frost  which  we  cannot 
see.  A  most  outstanding  change  is  the 
turning  of  a  piece  of  good  grazing 
Sudan  grass  or  sorghum  into  deadly 
poison — cyanide  or  prussic  acid. 

Many  plants  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  poison  at  some  stage  of 
their  development.  Sudan  grass, 
sorghum  and  some  varieties  of  hy¬ 
brid  sweet  corn  can  do  it  when 
frozen.  Feeding  them  to  cattle  or 
sheep  when  these  plants  are  im¬ 
mature  or  stunted  by  drought  can 
cause  prussic  acid  poisoning,  too. 
The  dried  or  wilted  leaves  of  choke- 
cherry,  black  cherry  and  related 
species  can  be  poisonous  also. 

Use  as  Fodder  Is  Risky 

Some  authorities  tell  us  that  after 
freezing,  these  plants  can  be  put  into 
hay.  However,  we  do  know  of  one 
case  when  many  cows  in  a  herd  were 
poisoned  from  frozen  sweet  corn 
after  it  had  been  put  into  the  silo. 
From  this  experience  we  would  say 
that  once  freezing  occui'red,  it  would 
be  better  to  make  green  manure 
from  the  crop  than  to  take  a  chance 
on  using  it  for  fodder. 

The  symptoms  of  prussic  acid  poi¬ 
soning  are  not  difficult  to  recognize. 
They  can  appear  any  time  from  15 
minutes  to  24  hours  after  feeding  the 


poisonous  plant.  The  animals  stagger 
and  may  do  down.  There  is  shortness 
of  breath,  grunting  and,  in  some 
cases,  abnormal  salivation.  The 
breath  takes  on  the  unmistakable 
almond-like  odor  of  cyanide.  Tem¬ 
perature  is  usually  subnormal.  Death 
can  occur  in  minutes  or  days  after 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  Like  cat¬ 
tle  which  have  become  “drunk”  on 
apples,  cows  affected  with  cyanide 
poisoning,  if  they  do  recover,  are 
likely  to  go  dry. 

Tell  Vet  Whole  Story 

Specific  treatment  for  cyanide  poi¬ 
soning  is  available  through  your  vet¬ 
erinarian.  If  you  know,  when  you 
call  him,  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  your  trouble  is  cyanide  poison¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  if  several  cows 
or  sheep  are  involved,  be  sure  to  tell 
him  the  whole  story.  He  may  have 
enough  medicine  in  his  car  to  treat 
three  or  four  animals.  But,  if  the 
whole  herd  or  flock  is  involved,  he 
may  want  to  bring  more  along. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  deliberately 
pasturing  sudan  or  sorghum  after  it 
is  frozen.  However,  accidents  do  hap¬ 
pen — fences  break  and  gates  are  left 
open.  When  this  occurs,  all  is  not 
lost.  You  and  your  veterinarian  may 
lose  a  few  hours  of  sleep  and  miss  a 
meal  or  two,  but  the  animals  can  be 
saved.  On  second  thought,  let’s  re¬ 
pair  the  fence  and  close  the  gate  now. 
Then  we  can  both  go  hunting! 

J.  J.  Mettler,  D.V.M. 


A  Big-Silo  Operation 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 

a  hole  in  the  center.  Scrape  off  part 
of  the  doughnut  and  throw  the 
crumb  down  the  center.” 

Actually,  there  is  a  plastic  tube 
that  is  inserted  through  the  center  of 
the  silo  to  form  the  hole  during  the 
filling  operation.  Once  the  silo  is 
filled,  however,  the  tube  is  cut  out. 
Then,  when  the  unloading  is  begun, 
the  silage  is  automatically  swept 
down  through  the  hole  in  the  center 
by  the  silo  unloading  mechanism  and 
to  a  “Big  Jim”  silo  unloader  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  a  minute; 

Other  Push-Button  Features 

The  push-button  aspect  does  not 
stop  here.  The  176  by  40  foot  barn  is 
equipped  with  a  chain  system  that 
operates  in  feeding  gutters.  This  car¬ 
ries  the  silage  through  the  barn  in 
front  of  the  individual  cows.  Quite 


Ellendale  Farm  owner.  Dale  Bowen, 
(foreground)  helps  unload  silage  cart 
at  the  large  silo. 


October  3,  1959 


naturally,  the  barn  has  a  chain-type 
barn  cleaner.  It  also  has  a  pipeline 
milking  system  and  a  700-gallon  ca¬ 
pacity  bulk  milk  tank. 

The  barn  is  also  equipped  with  a 
14-ton  capacity  bulk  feed  bin,  which 
unloads  feed,  via  an  auger  unloader, 
into  a  feed  cart.  The  herdsman  feeds 
the  individual  cows  the  grain  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  production  or 
need. 

Filling  the  Big  Silo 

Filling  silos  that  go  50  to  60  feet  in 
the  air  has  its  individual  problems, 
other  than  those  concerning  the  find¬ 
ing  of  enough  silage.  Blower  speeds 
must  be  stepped  up,  and  it  takes  a 
good-sized  tractor  to  power  the 
operation. 

A  crew  of  five  men  is  utilized  for 
the  silo-filling  operation.  One  oper¬ 
ates  the  field  chopper  in  the  field; 
two  others  operate  tractors  that 
bring  the  modern  silage  carts  to  and 
from  the  fields;  a  fourth  is  stationed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  silo  to  help  with 
the  unloading;  while  a  fifth  man  is 
located  on  the  side  of  the  silo  at  the 
point  of  the  fill  to  direct  the  filling 
operation.  Under  this  system,  it  takes 
about  10  minutes,  possibly  less,  to 
unload,  while  the  crew  can  handle 
an  average  of  40  loads  of  silage  a  day. 

Admittedly,  Ellendale  Farm  has 
push  buttons.  But,  once  the  silos  are 
filled,  the  two-man  regular  crew  (the 
other  three  are  hired  as  summer  help 
only)  can  feed  that  2,100  tons  of 
silage  to  the  125  head  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  That  is  the  proof  of  Mr. 
Bowen’s  pudding — and  he  swears  by 
the  recipe.  Edward  D.  Curran 


PER  CALF 


“QUALITY 
YOU  CAN 
TRUST!” 


RIatcJiford's 

rwi  fhTwrwrmm 


Milk  Replacer 

with 

DYNAFAC 


COMPARE! 


Milk  Replacer  Costs  For 
Raising  Calf  to  32  Days 

Cost  Par  Calf 

★  Brand  A...  26.4  lbs.  ..$5.23 

★  Brand  B.  .  .24.5  lbs..  .  4.85 

★  Brand  C.  .  .31.5  lbs..  .  5.99 

★  CALF-PAB  . .28.0  lbs.. 

★Amounts  taken  from  manufacturer’s  own 
feeding  directions  for  large  breeds.  Prices 
from  Midwest  Dealers.  Popular  A,B,C  brand 
names  on  request. 


WHY  PAY  MORE? 

Before  you  order  another  milk- 
replacer,  price  new  Calf-Pab!  Ac¬ 
tual  price  comparison  of  popular 
milk  replacers  prove  you  can  save 
up  to  28%  per  calf  with  Calf-Pab! 


GET  TOP  RESULTS! 

You’ll  be  proud  of  the  top  quality 
results  you  get  with  every  calf 
feeding  the  regular  or  no  milk 
way.  Blatchford’s  Calf-Pab  with 
amazing  DYNAFAC  is  high  in 
milk  solids  (55%),  Vitamins  A, 
D,  B12,  Antibiotics  and  all  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients.  You  know  it’s  good, 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
name  in  feeds  —  Blatchford’s! 
Switch  to  Calf-Pab  now  .  .  .  earn 
more,  save  more  on  every  calf! 


WRITE  TODAY! 


for 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Manual, 
Fitting  and 
Showing  Guide. 
Dept.  1 699 


B  *****  f  B 


***  *600 


MAIN  PLANT  AND  OFFICES 
WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 
Midwest  Plant  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
West  Coast  Division  •  Nampa,  Idaho 
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Newest,  toughest  chain  saws  going 
and  guaranteed  for  one  full  year! 


|  Here’s  the  sleek,  new,  lightweight  “Ban-  ' 
|  tarn” — only  17  lbs.  less  bar  and  chain — 

•  and  it’s  the  hardest-working  helper  you 
J  can  own.  The  “Bantam”  is  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  one  full  year  by  Remington — 

I  manufacturer  of  fine  firearms  since  1816. 

|  See  it — priced  from  only  $159.50*. 


Remington  adds  two  new  5-hp  models 
(the  SL-5R  and  SL-5RP)  to  complete 
today's  newest,  most  advanced  line  of 
professional-duty  chain  saws.  Each  saw 
carries  Remington’s  exclusive  one-year 
guarantee.  Check  out  a  Remington  at 
your  dealer’s  now. 


Remington. 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc  ,  Bridgeport  2  Conn 
IN  CANADA:  Remington  Arms  of  Canada  Limited 
36  Queen  Elizabeth  Blvd.,  Toronto  18,-Ont. 


* Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 
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SEE  THESE  GREAT  NEW  REMINGTON  CHAIN 


SAWS  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S,  LISTED  BELOW! 


AFTON .  Burnett  Decker 

ALBANY . Slade  Tractor  Company 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Company 

ALTAMONT .  Howard  Gage 

AMSTERDAM . .  Florida  Implement 

ANDES .  Liddle  Brothers 

ANTWERP.  .  Northrup  Equipment  Company 

ARCADE . Arcade  G.  L.  F. 

ASHLAND . Winchell  &  Enders 

ATHOL . Cameron  &  Cameron 

ATTICA .  George  Burnison 

AUBURN . Evans  &  Lind 

BANGOR . Detayah  Farm  Implement 

BARKER . Norman  Ray  Service 

BARNEVELD . Baker  Sales  &  Service 

BATAVIA . Batavia  G.  L.  F. 

BATH . Bath  G.  L.  F. 

BELLEVILLE . Robert  D.  Henry 

BINGHAMTON.  .  .  L.  J.  Kingley  Company,  Inc. 

BINGHAMTON . Wakeman’s  Auto  Elec. 

BRANT . Thomas  C.  Chiavetta 

BREWERTON  ...  Brewerton  Bait  Shop,  Inc. 

BRONX . Thalman  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

BROOKTONDALE  .  .  .  Arsonault  Farm  Supply 
BUFFALO  .......  Eaton  Equipment  Company 

BUFFALO . West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 

CANASTOTA . N.  G.  Deppolito  &  Sons 

CANTON .  Amo’s  Garage 

CATSKILL . Arthur  Burger 

CAZENOVIA . Stanley  F.  Bittner-G.  L.  F. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE.  .  .  Helinger  Farm  Service 

CHAMPLAIN .  Raymond  Bedard 

CHATEAUGAY . Spellman’s  Feed  &  Fuel 

CINCINNATUS.  .Cincinnatus  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
CLAYTON  ..  Taylor  Implement  Company,  Inc. 

CLINTON . Clinton  Farm  Supply 

CLYMER . Lyle  Bemis  &  Son  Service 

COBLESKILL . Van  Wagenen  &  Sons 

COHOCTON.  .Edmond  Appliance  &  Hardware 

CONESUS . Gordon  Alger  Sales  &  Service 

CONSTABLE . Wilson  Farm  Service 

COPENHAGEN . Floyd  F.  Taylor 

CUYLER .  Pierce  Hardware 

DEER  RIVER . Francis  Nicholl 

DEPOSIT .  Ralph  Barnhart 

DERUYTER . H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 

DRYDEN . Dryden  Implements,  Inc. 

DUNDEE .  Shaw’s  Hardware 

DUNKIRK . The  Lumber  Store 

EAST  SYRACUSE . Lewis  Tree  Expert  Co. 

ELMIRA . Keller’s  Repair  Shop 

ELMIRA  (HORSEHEADS) . George  Welles 

FABIUS .  Fabius  Hardware 

FAIRPORT.  .  .  .  Murphy  Tractor  &  Implement 
FINDLAY  LAKE ....  Findlay  Lake  Milling  Co. 

FORT  JOHNSON . Jim’s  Garage 

FULTON . F.  G.  Ludington  &  Son 

GRAND  GORGE .  Sauevuer’s  Garage 

GREENE . .Maxon  Feed  Company 

HAILESBORO .  Payne  Brothers 

HAMMOND . Marsaw  Farm  Supply 

HARPURSVILLE .  .  .  Ed  Oliver 

HOBART . E.  F.  Van  Buren  &  Sons 

HOLLEY . Carselli  Sales  &  Service 

HORNELL . .Strobel  Welding  Service 

HUBBARDSVILLE . Jacob  Misch  &  Son 

M-ION . Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works 


JOHNSON  CITY . Goodrich  Implement 

KING  FERRY . Gilling  &  Nedrow 

KNOWLESVILLE. . Knowlesville  G.  L.  F. 

LA  FARGEVILLE . L.  V.  Zimmer 

LEICESTER  .  .Christiano  Hdwe.  &  Implement 

LISBON . John  F.  Carragher 

LITTLE  FALLS . Slabe’s  Garage 

LIVONIA .  Day  Implement 

LOCKE .  Lynch  Hardware 

LOCKPORT .  Walter  Kohl 

LYNDONVILLE . Robert  D.  James 

LYONS . . . Schleede  Farm  Supply 

MARIETTA .  Amber  Hardware 

MARION . M.  B.  Morrison 

MASSENA . Douglas  La  Point 

MEXICO .  Robert  Halsey 

MILFORD .  Harrison  Hardware 

MORAVIA . Thomas  D.  Ryan 

NEW  BERLIN . Pope  Brothers  Garage 

NEW  WOODSTOCK  . 

New  Woodstock  Milling  Corp. 

NEW  YORK .  Rudolph  Bass 

NEWARK .  Fairville  Garage 

NICHOLS . J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 

NORTH  LAWRENCE . J.  H.  Wilbur  &  Son 

NORWICH .  Kosowsky  Hardware 

OGDENBURG . William  Woods 

OLEAN .  Chiavetta  Brothers 

ONEONTA . East  End  Cattle  Sales 

ONTARIO . Ontario  Farm  Store 

ONTARIO . Harry  L.  Smith 

OSWEGO . Clconan’s  Small  Engines 

PALMYRA . John  S.  Blazey 

PERRY  CITY . Oliver  Farm  Equipment 

POMPEY .  Elmon  Radway 

PORT  BYRON . Port  Byron  Hardware 

PRATTSBURG . McConnell  Motor  Sales 

RANDOLPH . Farm  &  Home  Store 

RED  CREEK . Red  Creek  Farm  Supply 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS.  .  .  Beadle  &  Company 

ROCHESTER . George  E.  Hazard  Co.,  Inc. 

ROME . Clinton  Farm  Supply 

ROSSIE .  Kenneth  Turnbull 

SCHENECTADY . Vogel  Brothers 

SCHUYLERVILLE .  Nelson  S.  Pratt 

SHARON  SPRINGS . Edgar  Handy 

SKANEATELES  . 

Bobbett  Implement  &  Tractor  Co. 

SKANEATELES .  Fesko  Brothers 

SODUS . Himes  Repair  Shop 

SOUTH  BUTLER  ..  Stewart's  Service  Station 
SOUTH  DAYTON .  South  Dayton  Farm  Sply. 
SOUTH  HARTFORD.  C  &  0  Tractor  &  Imple. 

STOKTON .  Star’s  Hardware 

SYRACUSE  ....  Syracuse  Farm  Supply  Corp. 

THERESA . Wilcox  Hardware  Company 

VERNON . Robert  Hollenbeck 

VERNON .  Uebler’s 

WALWORTH . Duell’s  Garden  Store 

WATERTOWN  ...  Taylor  Implement  Company 

WATERVILLE . Frank  Cornelius 

WATERVILLE . P.  N.  Lewis  Company 

WEBSTER .  Robert  McFarlin 

WELLSVILLE . Chiavetta  Brothers 

WEST  LEYDEN . Stanley  E.  Freeman 

WESTFIELD . Mead’s  Farm  Store 

WORCESTER . Ed  Johnson 


Maine  Dairy  Show  Winners 


Maine  4-H  Club  members  showed 
409  animals,  and  adult  dairymen  ex¬ 
hibited  175  animals,  for  a  total  of  584 
outstanding  specimens  in  the  18th 
annual  State  Dairy  Show  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  in  Windsor. 

In  the  4-H  division  of  the  Dairy 
Show,  only  three  animals  were  type- 
rated  in  the  excellent,  or  purple  rib¬ 
bon,  group.  They  included  two  ani¬ 
mals  owned  by  Stephen  Briggs,  Tur¬ 
ner,  and  one  by  Sherman  Prince, 
Jr.,  also  of  Turner,  all  with  Holsteins. 
However,  81  4-H  animals  were 

judged  to  be  in  the  “Very  Good” 
classification. 

Based  on  both  type  and  produc¬ 
tion,  purple  ribbons  were  more 
plentiful  in  the  adult  division  of  the 
Maine  Dairy  Show.  Owners  of  pur¬ 
ple-ribbon  dairy  cows  were:  Don¬ 
ald,  Curtis,  Barbara  and  Bernice 
Jewett,  all  of  Pittston;  Douglas 
Shores,  Skowhegan  (five) ;  Ralph 
Prime,  Augusta,  (three);  N.  B. 
Woolworth,  Winthrop  (four) ;  R.  H. 
Gardiner,  Gardiner,  (two)  ;  and  H.  C. 
Briggs  and  Son,  Turner  (nine). 
Other  winners  of  purple  ribbons 
were  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono; 


Augusta  State  Hospital,  Augusta; 
Briggs  and  Morris,  Turner;  Ralph 
Knowles,  Greene;  Clifford  Smith, 
Bangor;  Fred  and  Robert  Nutter, 
Corinna.  Also,  Schuyler  Hawes  and 
children;  Union;  Kay-Ben  Farm, 
Gorham;  Naberta  Farm,  Turner; 
Clarence  Davis,  Pittsfield;  Roger 
Goodell,  Hampden;  Milford  Beal, 
Farmington;  Rowehome  Farm,  New¬ 
port;  Virgil  Hillman,  Farmington; 
Highland  Farms,  Cornish;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Wood,  Jr.,  Freeport; 
L.  T.  and  S.  H.  Merriman,  So.  Harps- 
well,  Mrs.  Brenda  York,  Farmington; 
and  Irving  Holbrook,  New  Vineyard. 

The  Wirthmore  plaque  for  the  Jer¬ 
sey  with  the  highest  lifetime  butter- 
fat  production  went  to  Robert  Pike, 
Cornish.  His  13-year-old  Jersey  cow, 
J.R.O.  June  took  this  award. 

Fine  weather,  a  well-run  show 
with  the  Extension  Service’s  Norman 
Ness  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Kenneth  Johnson  shar¬ 
ing  honors,  and  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  exhibitors  and  spectators 
made  for  another  claim  to  “the  finest 
dairy  show  of  its  type  in  the  East.” 

John  W.  Manchester 


A  fine  class  of  Guernseys  is  lined  up  by  their  proud  owners  as  the  type  judge 
places  them  according  to  the  Danish  system  at  the  1959  Maine  State  Dairy 
Show  in  Windsor. 


Good  Care  for  Dry  Cows 


With  the  price  of  milk  on  its  sea¬ 
sonal  rise,  it  is  time  to  take  especial¬ 
ly  good  care  of  the  dry  cows.  The 
easy  way  is  to  turn  them  out  on  a 
permanent  pasture  and  forget  them 
until  they  are  due.  Don’t  do  it! 

In  the  last  six  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  the  calf  makes  big  demands  of 
the  mother.  The  cow  needs  liberal 
amounts  of  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  The  only  place  she  can  get 
the  quantity  needed  is  through  an 
extra  ration  of  grain.  The  difference 
between  good  production  and  only 
fair  production  can  be  determined 
by  the  feed  and  care  the  cow  re¬ 
ceived  during  her  dry  period. 

Start  first  by  drying  a  cow  off 
eight  weeks  before  calving.  Today, 
many  cows  are  a  problem  to 'dry  off. 
These  are  good  producers  and  really 
need  a  six  weeks’  rest  period.  Eight 
weeks  before  calving,  the  cow  should 
be  kept  in  the  barn,  fed  fair  hay,  no 
grain,  with  limits  on  her  water  in¬ 
take.  Stop  milking  and  only  milk 
out  when  the  udder  is  vei’y  full. 
Three  or  four  days  should  do  the 
job.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
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stopped  in  the  udder,  discontinue 
milking.  The  cow  should  still  be 
kept  in  the  barn,  put  on  good  hay  with 
all  the  water  she  wants,  and  four 
pounds  of  grain  per  day.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  cow  should  be  dry  and 
allowed  to  run  on  good  pasture  with 
an  opportunity  to  eat  all  the  good 
hay  she  wants.  Grain  should  be  fed 
according  to  her  condition.  Most 
high  producers  are  thin  and  can  use 
up  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
while  dry. 

After  freshening,  continue  at  this 
rate  until  the  udder  congestion 
leaves.  Then  gradually  increase 
grain  feeding  to  her  production  re¬ 
quirements.  Many  farmers  have  fed 
too  little  grain  just  before  and  just 
after  calving.  The  result  is  that  the 
cow  loses  flesh  rapidly. 

There  is  one  other  word  of  pre¬ 
caution.  Many  cows  have  mastitis 
flareups  during  the  dry  period.  All 
dry  cows  should  be  inspected  regu¬ 
larly  during  this  period.  It  is  much 
easier  to  treat  and  cure  during  the 
dry  period  than  when  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  R.  E.  Hibbard 
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Blood  Will  Tell! 


Scientists  are  studying  sheep, 
horse  and  swine  blood  types,  too. 


Part  III 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  species 
closely  related  to  cattle,  sheep  also 
exhibit  a  great  variety  and  number 
of  blood  types.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  blood  groups  of  sheep  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  cattle.  But  so 
much  of  the  work  on  sheep  blood 
groups  is  of  such  recent  origin  that 
reports  of  its  discoveries  are  just 
now  beginning  to  appear. 

Seven  Systems  in  Sheep 

Genes  at  seven  chromosomal  loci 
produce  blood  groups  in  sheep.  The 
seven  systems  are  named  A,  B,  C, 
D,  M,  R-0  and  X-Z.  Another  gene, 
called  I,  independent  of  those  con¬ 
trolling  the  seven  systems,-  is  all- 
important  in  determining  whether 
the  blood  groups  in  the  R-0  system 
are  expressed. 

The  B  system,  which  is  controlled 
by  a  long  series  of  alleles  in  sheep 
as  well  as  cattle,  gets  its  name  not 
only  because  it  resembles  the  B  sys¬ 
tem  of  cattle,  but  also  because  the 
two  systems  are  serologically  related. 
Some  of  the  cattle  antibodies  can  be 
used  in  typing  the  B  groups  of  sheep 
and,  conversely,  some  of.  the  sheep 
antibodies  can  be  used  to  type  B 
groups  of  cattle.  This  is  ideal  for 
laboratories  in  which  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  studies  are  concurrent. 

The  C  system  of  sheep  also  ex¬ 
hibits  overlapping  relationships  with 
the  C  system  of  cattle.  But  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  M  system, 
there  is  no  other  known  overlap  be¬ 
tween  the  systems  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Little  Breeder  Interest 

Blood  grouping  can  now  be  used 
in  the  solution  of  sheep  parentage 
problems.  However,  the  interest  of 
sheep  breeders  and  associations  in 
such  tests  has  not  been  great.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Serology  Laboratory  of 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Univei'sity  of  California,  now  offers 
this  service. 

There  are  fundamental  problems 


relating  to  theories  concerning  twins 
and  twinning  which  are  of  particular 
interest.  One  of  these  concerns  the 
existence  of  monozygotic  (MZ)  twins 
in  sheep  and  anothe"  relates  to  ovine 
freemartins  and  their  frequency. 

Most  sheep  husbandmen  have  been 
aware  for  centuries  that  the  ratio  of 
like-sexed  twins  to  unlike-sexed 
twins  in  their  flocks  approaches  1: 1. 
The  ratio  is  precisely  that  expected 
if  the  members  of  every  pair  of  twins 
are  each  derived  from  a  separate  fer¬ 
tilized  egg.  If  MZ  twins  occur,  we 
should  expect  more  like-sexed  twins 
than  unlike-sexed  twins. 

Statistical  tests  carried  out  on 
large  numbers  of  sheep  twins  in 
various  regions  of  the  world  tend  to 
support  rather  strongly  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  MZ  sheep  twins  must  be 
exceedingly  rare,  if  indeed  they  exist 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  occasional 
birth  of  conjoined  (Siamese)  twins 
is  known.  On  this  basis  alone  we  can 
be  relatively  certain  that  MZ  sheep 
twins  do  exist:  conjoined  twins 
(which  are  always  of  like  sex)  rep¬ 
resent  incomplete  monozygotic  twin¬ 
ning. 

A  Rarity  Realized  Twice 

Blood  typing  studies  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  California  laboratory  bear 
out  the  conclusion  that  MZ  ovine 
twins  must  be  rare.  They  indicate 
that  the  ovine  freemartin  must  also 
be  rare.  Nevertheless,  identical  blood 
types  in  twins  have  occurred. 

In  the  first  case,  it  was  evident  that 
the  like  blood  types  were  a  result  of 
a  communal  circulatory  system;  it 
was  possible  to  separate  two  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  red  cells  in  the  blood  of 
each  of  the  twins.  One  of  these  twins 
was  a  male  and  the  other  a  female. 
If  the  situation  were  parallel  to  that 
seen  in  cattle  twins,  the  female 
should  have  been  a  freemartin.  And 
she  was. 

The  second  case  involved  a  pair  of 
like-sexed  female  twins  which  had 
actually  been  selected  as  potentially 
monozygotic.  They  are  still  alive  at 
( Continued  on  following  page ) 


Studies  of  blood  groups  in  swine  are  under  way  in  Denmark  and  Canada.  Pigs 
such  as  these  may  some  day  be  bred  with  the  help  of  blood  typing. 


MORE  MILK 

in 

LESS  TIME 

with  a  new 


PUMP 


Eastern  college  tests  show 
that  a  bigger  pump  can 
get  more  milk  .  .  .  and  faster. 
Fast  milking  does  help 
reduce  udder  trouble. 

Put  new  life  into  your 
milker  with  a  NEW  SURGE 
PUMP.  Keep  the  vacuum 
steady.  You  can  safely  add 
more  cows  .  .  .  more  milker 
units  .  .  .  milk  in  less  time 
.  .  .  and  get  more  milk. 

Ask  for  a  FREE  Surge 
Pump  Demonstration  on  your 
farm  —  no  obligation,  of 
course.  Call  your  Surge 
Dealer  or  write  — 


AS  LITTLE  AS 


PUTS  A  NEW  PUMP 
IN  YOUR  BARN 


©  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1959 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Dept.  RNY,  842  W.  Belden  Ave. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 


Buy  ISlow  and  Save! 

SNOW  PLOWS 

For  Small  Trucks  and  All  Cars.  Automatically 
adjusts  to  road  contour.  Clamps  quickly  on 
bumpers  without  strain.  All  stress  on  frame  of 
plow.  Complete.  Shipped  assembled.  72"  ions. 
Adjustable  height.  Drops  automatically  when 


pushed  and  raises  when  backing  up. 

Made  to  Sell  for  NOW 

Radial  $173.70  $130. 

Radial  Hvy.  Duty  226.25  170. 

Universal  130.75  99.50 

Universal  Hvy.  Duty  181.20  136. 


FOB  Brooklyn .  New  York 

PLASTICOVER,  INC. 

72  Commerce  Street,  Brooklyn  31,  New  York 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Name  . ,y . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

City  . .  State  . . . 

PLEASE  PRINT 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


October  3,  1959 
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Blood  Will  Tell! 

( Continued  from  preceding  page) 

nine  years  of  age  and,  by  all  avail¬ 
able  criteria,  monozygosity  cannot  be 
excluded.  They  are  regarded  as  MZ. 
As  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  they 
represent  the  first  recognized  pair  of 
MZ  ovine  twins  on  record. 

Aside  from  the  use  of  blood  typing 
in  the  study  of  twins  and  perhaps  in 
occasional  parentage  problems,  we 
can  expect  that  future  developments 
in  research  on  blood  groups  may 
provide  other  applications  of  these 
tests  in  sheep  breeding.  Actually, 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 


sheep  are  much  more  desirable  ex¬ 
perimental  animals  than  cattle. 
Sheep  are  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  species  of  farm  mammals  for 
the  exploration  of  the  role  of  blood 
group  genes  in  heterosis. 

Horses  and  Hemophilia 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  in¬ 
vestigators  have  delved  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  blood-type  differences  in 
horses,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  numerous  reports 
of  various  kinds  of  antibodies  that 
distinguish  differences  in  the  red 
cells  of  horses,  virtually  nothing  is 


presently  known  about  the  genes  or 
genetic  systems  of  blood  groups 
responsible  for  those  differences. 
This  seems  amazing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  same  disease  which 
has  stimulated  so  much  of  the  re¬ 
search  in  recent  years  on  human 
blood  groups  is  also  known  in  horses. 
Although  the  disease  we  refer  to  goes 
by  a  variety  of  different  names,  we 
shall  refer  to  it  here  as  hemolytic 
disease  of  the  newborn. 

On  the  origin  of  hemolytic  disease, 
theory  holds  that  some  of  the  red 
cells  in  developing  fetuses  occa¬ 
sionally  leak  across  the  placental 
barrier  and  get  into  the  blood-stream 
of  the  mother.  When  this  happens, 
the  antibody -forming  tissues  in  the 
mother  may  recognize  that  the  fetal 
red  cells  are  different  in  type  from 
her  own  and,  as  a  consequence,  form 
antibodies  against  them. 

This  in  itself  is  not  a  serious  event 
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IT'S  a  BOY! 


f  9 


Three  priceless  words  . . .  how 
often  in  your  life  can  you  give  a 
waiting  aunt  or  a  breathlessly 
excited  grandmother  the  joy  of 
hearing  them?  How  should  they 
be  told  if  not  by  phone? 

But  whatever  you  want  to  say 
. .  .  once-in-a-lifetime  news,  a 
friendly  “hello,”  or  a  word  about 
farm  business  . . .  your  telephone 


A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  WIRES:  You 

wouldn’t  aim  a  gun  at  a  neighbor,  or  start 
a  fire  near  his  house.  Bullets  and  fires  will 
also  damage  over-head  telephone  wires. 


is  always  at  your  service. 

*  *  3 C 

Long  distance  telephone  service 
is  fast,  clear,  dependable  —  and 
getting  better  all  the  time.  Low 
in  cost,  too,  especially  evenings 
after  six  and  all  day  Sundays 
when  reduced  rates  are  in  effect. 
But  no  matter  when  you  call, 
the  cost  is  always  far  less  than 
the  pleasure  you’ll  get— and  give! 


If  a  stray  bullet,  or  a  brush  fire  harms  a 
telephone  wire  or  cable,  your  neighbors 
could  be  without  telephone  service  until 
the  damage  is  repaired.  Please  be  careful. 


since  the  few  red  cells  that  leak 
across  the  placenta  from  fetus  to 
mother  are  then  picked  up  and  got¬ 
ten  rid  of.  What  is  serious  is  the  fact 
that  every  newborn  mammal  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  the  first  few  weeks  or 
months  of  its  post-natal  life  on  anti¬ 
bodies  obtained  from  its  mother. 
After  that  initial  critical  period  the 
newborn  individuals  begin  to  make 
their  own. 

Antibodies  from  Colostrum 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  new¬ 
born  mammals  get  antibodies  from 
their  mothers.  In  species  such  as 
man,  most  of  those  which  the  new¬ 
born  receive  are  actually  transferred 
from  the  mother’s  blood  across  the 
placenta  just  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days  before  birth.  In  species  such  as 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the 
antibodies  are  obtained  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  colostrum. 

Time  is  very  important  in  this  be¬ 
cause  the  antibodies  in  colostrum 
will  not  pass  through  the  lining  of 
the  gut  and  into  the  blood  stream  of 
the  newborn  after  they  are  more 
than  approximately  48  hours  old. 
This  scientific  observation  coincides 
closely  with  the  ancient  knowledge 
of  animal  husbandmen  concerning 
the  necessity  of  colostrum  in  assur¬ 
ing  the  well-being  of  the  newborn. 
But  when  the  colostrum  is  rich  in 
antibodies  directed  against  red  cells 
that  leaked  across  the  placental  bar¬ 
rier,  the  picture  is  different. 

Certain  foals  appear  perfectly 
healthy  at  birth,  but  within  a  few 
hours  or  even  minutes  after  ingest¬ 
ing  colostrum  they  become  listless. 
The  blood  vessels  visible  in  their 
eyes  begin  to  take  on  a  pale  yellow¬ 
ish  appearance  and  their  mucous 
membranes  become  pale.  These  are 
the  tell-tale  signs  that  the  red  cells 
of  such  foals  are  being  rapidly 
destroyed  by  some  of  the  antibodies 
which  came  from  the  colostrum.  In 
the  mild  form  of  this  hemolytic 
disease,  the  foals  usually  survive. 
But  when  the  colostrum  is  rich  with 
the  guilty  antibodies,  chances  of  sur¬ 
vival  in  the  absence  of  treatment  are 
virtually  nil. 

Swine  on  Threshold 

As  in  the  case  of  horses,  not  too 
much  is  known  as  yet  regarding  the 
number  of  different  loci  with  genes 
that  produce  blood  groups  in  swine. 
Nevertheless,  systematic  studies  of 
blood  groups  in  swine  are  presently 
under  way  in  Denmark  and  Canada. 
Rumor  also  has  it  that  at  least  two 
experiment  stations  in  this  country 
are  contemplating  such  studies.  An 
answer  should  be  forthcoming  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Should  the  work  on  swine  reveal 
diversity  in  blood  types  and  blood 
groups  approaching  that  seen  in  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  chickens,  it  is  expected 
that  swine  blood  typing  will  be  used 
extensively  in  the  inbreeding  and 
crossbreeding  experiments  now  in 
progress  at  experiment  stations. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  obtain¬ 
ing  a  measurement  of  what  actually 
happens  to  the  various  genes  in  the 
course  of  inbreeding.  Estimates  of 
what  should  happen  and  what  does 
happen  might  diverge  considerably. 
By  a  study  of  the  genes  which  pro¬ 
duce  blood  groups,  what  actually 
happens  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
blood  group  loci  can  be  determined. 
This  interesting  question  brings  us 
to  the  subject  of  blood  groups  in 
chickens,  a  subject  which  will  be 
discussed  in  a  following  article. 

(To  he  continued ) 

Clyde  Stormont 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—  working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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1959  State  Fair  Winners 


More  than  30,000  entries  competed 
in  10,000  different  classes  for  an  all- 
time  high  of  $137,880  in  premiums  at 
the  1959  New  York  State  Fair  Sep¬ 
tember  4-12  in  Syracuse. 

Despite  the  very  hot  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  during  most  of  the  Fair,  and 
the  chilly  turnabout  the  last  three 
days,  attendance  totaled  517,776,  a 
record  high.  This  was  15,137  more 
than  the  previous  record  attained  in 
1957. 

The  livestock  judging  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  many  as  very  successful 
in  attendance  and  in  the  degree  of 
interest  shown  in  quality  animals. 

Top  winners  in  the  dairy  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  divi¬ 
sions,  based  on  judges’  reports  avail¬ 
able  to  date,  were: 

Dairy  Cattle 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN:  Bulls  —  calf, 
Pearceholm  Farms,  Auburn;  junior  yearling 
and  premier  breeder,  Pineyhill  Farms,  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.J.;  senior  yr.,  jr.  and  reserve  grand 
champion,  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farms,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.;  two-year-old,  Alson  D.  Weller 
and  Son,  Lowville;  three-yr.  and  sr.  ch.  Har¬ 
rison  A.  Reed,  Hemlock. 

Females  and  Groups — jr.  calf,  Judy  Young, 
Sidney  Center;  sr.  calf  and  jr.  ch.,  Kenneth 
and  Raymond  Vail,  LaGrangeville;  jr.  yr., 
Frank  H.  Goodyear,  Danboro,  Pa.;  sr.  yr.  and 
jr.  get,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  two-yr.. 
Homestead  Farm,  Windsor,  Conn.;  three-yr., 
Kenneth,  Raymond  and  Lorraine  Vail;  four- 
yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.  and  get,  Tum-A-Lum  Farm, 
Westerly,  R.I.;  dry  cow  and  dairy  herd, 
Freebaer  Farms,  Ft.  Plain;  five-yr.-plus,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Frogmore  Farm,  Aurora;  best 
three  females,  best  uddered  and  produce  of 
dam,  Pineyhill  Farms;  dam  and  daughter, 
Harden  Farms,  Camden.  Cayuga  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club,  Cayuga,  showed  the  best  regional 
herd. 

In  the  4-H  competition,  Albert  Buckbee  of 
Worwick  was  first  place  showmanship  win¬ 
ner.  Marcia  Allen  of  VanHornesville  was 
second;  June  Collins  of  Malone  was  third. 

AYRSHIRE;  Bulls — calf,  Winford  Chees- 
man,  Ellenburg  Depot;  jr.  yr.,  Strathglass 
Farms,  Port  Chester;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.. 
Masonic  Homes  Farms,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.; 
two-yr.,  Porterdale  Farms,  Watertown;  three- 
yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch..  Village  Brook  Farm,  South 
Onondaga;  res.  gr.  ch.,  Blackwood  Farm, 
Douglassville,  Pa. 

Females  and  Groups  —  jr.^  calf.  Village 
Brook  Farm;  sr.  calf  and  jr.  yr.,  Brisklea 
Farm,  Ghent;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  premier 
breeder  and  two-yr.,  Strathglass  Farms; 
three-yr.  and  best  uddered,  Mary-Ayr,  Ca¬ 
nandaigua;  four-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  best  three 
females,  get  and  produce  of  dam,  Kenmore 
Farm,  Homell;  dry  cow,  Horace  W.  Stimson, 
Spencer  five-yr.-plus,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.  and  dairy 
herd,  Melody  Lane  Farm,  Burke.  Best  as¬ 
sembled  herd  was  shown  by  Clinton-Frank- 
lin-Essex  County  exhibitors. 

First  place  showmanship  winner  in  the 
4-H  event  was  Judy  Ball  of  Holcomb.  Sheldon 
Atherton  of  Jasper  was  second;  Margie 
Nicholls  of  Nedrow,  third. 

GUERNSEY :  Bulls — calf,  two-yr.  and  res. 
gr.  ch.,  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn;  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
ch.  and  premier  breeder,  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland;  sr.  yr.,  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 
Farms;  three-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Rogers 
Farm,  Randolph. 

Females  and  Groups — jr.  calf,  Melanie  L. 
Fish,  Salt  Point;  sr.  calf,  jr.  and  sr.  yr.,  jr. 
and  sr.  ch.,  res.  and  gr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  two-yr., 
four-yr.,  dry  cow,  five-yr.-plus,  dairy  herd, 
best  uddered,  get  and  produce  of  dam,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms;  three-yr.,  Greystone  Farm; 
best  three  females.  Dewan  Farms,  Oneida. 
The  Finger  Lakes  Guernsey  Breeder’s  Assn, 
of  Cortland  exhibited  the  best  district  herd. 

First  place  showmanship  winner  in  the 
4-H  contest  was  Graydon  Stoddard  of  Mt. 
Upton.  Loretta  Woodams  of  Rochester  won 
second,  Charles  Caylserdall  of  Auburn,  third. 
Stoddard  also  won  the  all-breed  title. 

JERSEY ;  Bulls — calf,  Hod-Mac  Farm,  Sid¬ 
ney  Center;  jr.  yr..  Sunset  Hill  Farm,  Marion; 
sr.  yr.,  jr:  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid  Club;  three-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Taylor’s  Jersey  Farm,  Walton. 

Females  and  Groups — jr.  and  sr.  calf,  three- 
yr.,  four-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  dairy  herd  and 
premier  breeder,  Heaven  Hill  Farm;  jr.  yr., 


dry  cow,  five-yr.-plus,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  best 
uddered  and  get,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury, 
Conn.;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  Merle  Lawton, 
Newark  Valley:  jr.  get,  Sunset  Hill  Farm; 
two-yr.  and  best  three  females.  Silver  Springs 
Farm,  Syracuse;  produce  of  dam,  Lynchdale 
Jersey  Farm,  Stanley.  Best  assembled  herd 
was  shown  by  Central  New  York  Jersey. 

Jane  Johnson  of  Meredith  placed  first  in 
the  4-H  showmanship  competition.  Merle 
Lawton  was  second,  Ila  Nash  of  Jamesville, 
third. 

BROWN  SWISS:  Bulls — calf,  Mapledale 
Swiss  Farm,  Lowville;  jr.  yr.,  two-yr.,  jr. 
and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Sleepy  Valley  Farms, 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.;  sr.  yr.,  Valley 
Echo  Farm,  Bergen;  three-yr.  and  res.  ch., 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op.,  Ithaca; 
premier  breeder,  Level  Acres  Farm,  Rodman. 

Females  and  Groups — jr.  calf,  Gordon  L. 
Peck,  Elnora;  sr.  calf,  Level  Acres  Farm; 
jr.  and  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  and  jr.  get,  Cornell 
University;  two-yr.,  three-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch., 
dairy  herd  and  produce  of  dam,  Concord 
Farms,  Woodburne;  four-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch. 
and  best  uddered,  Sleepy  Valley  Farms;  dry 
cow,  Mrs.  Jessie  T.  Zoller,  Rexford;  five-yr.- 
plus,  Mapledale  Swiss  Farm;  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  Stewart  Benedict,  Massena;  get,  Bell- 
Son  Farm,  Howes  Cave.  Northern  Canton 
showed  the  best  district  herd. 

Jerry  Harkness  of  Marcellus  won  first  place 
in  the  4-H  showmanship  competition.  Pete 
Stephens  of  Manlius  was  second;  Tom  Giles 
of  Scotsville,  third. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN:  Bulls— calf,  jr. 
and  res.  gr.  ch..  Oak  Knoll  Farms,  Dansville; 
jr.  yr.  and  two-yr.,  Marbert  Farm,  Bergen; 
sr.  yr.,  three-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  J.  M.  and 
H.  M.  White,  Marathon. 

Females  and  Groups — jr.  calf,  jr.  and  sr. 
yr.,  jr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  four-yr.,  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  get  and  premier  breeder,  Marbert 
Farm;  two-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.  and  best  uddered, 
Halys  McEachron,  Greenwich;  three-yr.,  five- 
yr.-plus,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  dairy  herd,  produce 
of  dam  and  best  steer.  Oak  Knoll  Farms;  dry 
cow,  J.  M.  and  H.  M.  White. 

Beef  Cattle 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS :  Bulls— jr.  calf,  Sir 
William  Farm,  Hillsdale;  sr.  calf,  summer 
jr.  and  sr.  yr.,  smr.  sr.  yr.,  jr.  and  sr.  gr.  ch., 
premier  breeder,  best  three  and  best  two 
bred.  Meadow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem;  jr. 
yr.,  winter  sr.  yr.,  two-yr.,  res.  jr.  and  sr. 
ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Mahrapo  Farms.  Mahway, 
N.  J. 

Females  and  Groups — jr.  calf.  Rally  Farms, 
Millbrook;  sr.  calf,  smr.  sr.  yr.,  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
and  res.  jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  get,  jr.  get,  best  two, 
Meadow  Lane  Farm;  smr.  jr.  yr.,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Farm;  sr.  yr.,  two-yr.,  sr.  and  res.  sr. 
ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Mahrapo  Farms;  jr.  yr.  steer, 
ch.  steer,  best  three  steer,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  smr.  yr.  steer,  Pearl  Egli,  Williamson. 

HEREFORD:  Bulls — two-yr.,  wtr.  calf, 
res.  ch.  and  two  bred,  Roanoke  River  Ranch, 
Jackson,  N.  C.;  sr.  yr.,  sr.  calf,  ch.  and  best 
three,  Wehle  Stock  Farm;  jr.  yr.  and  smr. 
yr.,  Cornell  University;  jr.  calf,  David  A. 
Wolfe,  Barker. 

Females  and  Groups — sr.  and  jr.  yr.,  sr. 
and  jr.  calf,  ch.,  get,  best  two  and  sr.  steer 
calf,  Wehle  Stock  Farm;  smr.  yr.,  Cantitoe 
Corners,  Katonah;  wtr.  calf,  res.  ch.  and 
calf  pair,  Roanoke  River  Ranch;  jr.  and 
smr.  yr.  steer,  ch.  and  best  three  steer, 
Cornell  University. 

HORNED  AND  POLLED  SHORTHORN: 
Bulls — sr.  yr.  and  sr.  ch..  F.  Frelinghuysen, 
Holmdel,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  and  jr.  calf.  jr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  best  three  and  two  bred,  Acadia 
Farms,  Northfield,  Ohio;  smr.  yr.,  sr.  and 
jr.  res.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch„  Glen  Cove  Farm, 
Windsor. 

Females  and  Groups — two-yr.,  jr.  calf,  sr. 
and  res.  gr.  ch.,  and  best  two,  Glen  Cove 
Farm;  sr.  yr.  and  res.  sr.  ch.,  F.  Freling¬ 
huysen;  jr.  yr.,  smr.  yr..  sr.,  jr.  and  res. 
jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  best  two,  yr.  pair,  get,  jr. 
get,  calf  pair,  smr.  yr.  steer,  sr.  steer  calf 
and  ch.  steer,  Acadia  Farms;  jr.  yr.  steer 
and  best  three  steer.  Limestone  Farms. 


Swine 


BERKSHIRE :  Boars — mature,  Great  Mead¬ 
ow  Correction  Institution,  Comstock;  jr.  yr., 
sr.  fall,  jr.  spring,  sr.  ch..  jr.  and  res.  jr.  ch., 
gr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Ken-Lo  Berkshires, 
Penfield;  sr.  spr.,  John  Bliek,  Williamson; 
res.  sr.  ch..  Happy  Acres  Farm,  Waterloo. 

Sows  and  Groups — mature,  breeder-feeder 
litter,  sr.  and  res.  gr.  ch..  Sir  William  Farm, 
Hillsdale;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  fall,  jr.  and  res.  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.  and  premier  breeder,  Ralph  and 
Richard  Bliek,  Williamson;  sr.  and  jr.  spr., 
res.  jr.  ch.,  young  herd  and  get,  Ken-Lo 
Berkshires. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


There  were  outstanding  animals  in  the  county  and  district  dairy  herd  compe¬ 
tition.  Here  are  some  fine  Holsteins  lined  up  outside  the  Coliseum  at  the  Fair 
during  judging  time. 


October  3,  1959 


Does  Any  Sawing  Job,  Anywhere,  Anytime..1! 

NEW  EXCL 

VfR/GHT 


Super  safe— No  dangerous  chain 

No  other  saw  like  it . . .  All-in-one  Succes¬ 
sor  to  Chain,  Hand,  Buck  and  Crosscut 
Saws. 

Versatile  saw  of  1001  uses.  Power  blade 
moves  at  166  strokes  a  second,  cuts  quickly 
and  easily... Replaces  other  saws.  Drops 
trees  up  to  20"  with  a  single  cut.  Follows  a 
chalkline  for  precision  cutting  and  leaves 
a  smooth  mill-edge.  Narrow  3/i6"  cut. 

Ideal  for  pole  barns,  fence  posts,  wagon 
boxes,  woodlots,  corncribs,  land  clearing, 
hedgerows.  You’ll  find  the  Wright  Power 
Blade  Saw  your  handiest  tool  on  the  farm. 

POLE  BARN!  Easy  to  build  in 
half  the  time  with  your  Wright 
Saw.  Send  10<  for  complete 
plans  and  “Build  the  Easy  Way 
With  Wright  Saw”  booklet 
containing  more  do-it-yourself 
projects. 


ONLY 

*I8950 

Including  20'  blade 
F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  Wit. 
Price  applies  in  U.S.  only 


LEARN  HOW  TO  SAW  THE  EASY  WAY-MALL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


^Athomas  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

%///(|=#  WRIGHT  SAW  DIVISION,  DEPT.  RN-10 

410  S.  Third  Street,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

I  enclose  10  cents  for  handling  and  mailing  of  "HOW-TO-DO-IT  PLANS”  and 
illustrated  "BUILD  THE  EASY  WAY  WITH  WRIGHT  SAW"  Booklet,  and  name  of 
my  nearest  dealer. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone. 


.State. 


! ! !  WORK  CL0THES-C0VERALLS  ! ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants 

only .  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts 

only . 75 

Heavy  Twill  Pants, 

sizes  30  to  42 .  1.50 

Lined  Twill  jackets, 

sizes  36  to  42 .  2.79 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  A11  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue  .Green.  Used.  Profes- 

1|j  1  **  i  |  sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
Vf  guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
Wfmmmg®  discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


$2m75  pp4.  _ _ 

.  Still 

___  the  best  small 

pruning  saw  on  the  market 

Patented 


'HEELER  SAW 


Belcher+own,  Mass, 


ACAM 


Benefits  You! 

*Help  yourself  by  helping  meet  the 
1959-60  NYABC  fiscal  year  goal  of 

"A  COW  A  MINUTE”— 


527,040  cows  to  be  bred  to  your 
cooperative's  sires. 

Get  the  facts  from  your  nearby  technician. 


New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  528-R 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 
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Thank  you  for  your  overwhelming  responsel 

“No  Trespass” 


PLASTIC  SIGNS 

NEW!  INEXPENSIVE!  DURABLE! 

Printed  on  Yellow  or  White  Flexible 


Plastic  12"  x  12 
Messages 

n 

With  Choice  of 

POSTED 

HUNTING,  FISHING 

TRESPASSING 

STRICTLY  FORBIDDEN 

VIOLATORS  W1U  M  PROSSCUTTD 

PRIVATE 

LANDS 

TRESPASSING 

HUNTING  OR  FISHING 

STRICTLY  FORBIDDEN 

VKXATOei  will  U  POOMCUTCD 

Your  wwe.Towm,  -state 
ItAT-KINT-EP  HERE 

4 

YOUR  rvlMll',  TC*VN,  STATE 
atv-lVKlNTCD  HERE 

i  . 

Style  #1  Style  #2 


Quality 

Without  Imprint 

Personalized* 

25  ... 

.  $4.00  .... 

.  $6.00 

*  50  . . . 

.  6.50  .... 

.  8.50 

100  ... 

.  11.00  .... 

.  15.00 

200  ... 

.  21.00  .... 

.  27.00 

500  ... 

.  50.00  .... 

.  60.00 

1000  ... 

.  95.00  .... 

.  115.00 

"Imprint my  name  and  address  as  follows: 


Name 


Town  _ 

State _ Please  Print 

Yellow _ White _ Style  #t _ Style  #2 _ 

Ship  Postage-paid  to: 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

Town  _ State  _ 

Please  send  check  or  M.  0.  to: 

PAUL  GARDINER 

Brookwood  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 

Money-Back  Guarantee! 
Samples  on  Request 


=  RUBBER 
:  ROW  MATS 

■  •  Save  Bedding 

m  •  Prelect  Cows 

•  Increase  Profits 

Made  in  Holland 

Guaranteed  for  10  Years 

For  further  information  send  coupon 
to:  Bristol  Products,  Inc.,  Shelton, 
Conn. 


Name 


1  Address 

I 

|  County 


State 


I 

i 

I 

I 

1 


I  Bristol  Products,  Inc., 

I  Shelton,  Connecticut 

l _ _ _ _ J 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


39th  Allegany-Livingston-Steuben  Sale 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17th,  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Fair  Grounds  in  Bath,  New  York 
35  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 
I  YEARLING  BULL 

The  Cows  and  Heifers  will  all  be  fresh  or  due  within 
30  days.  They  are  representative  of  the  best  in  this 
seed-stock  area,  many  being  rich  in  Ledo  breeding. 
The  bull  is  by  the  $10,000  Gainey  Rare  Coin  and  from 
a  great  family.  HEALTH:  These  cattle  are  from  T.B. 
Accred.,  Bang’s  Certified,  Calfhood  Vaccinated  herds 
and  have  been  T.B.,  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
You’ll  Like  These  Superior  Uddered  Ayrshires! 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

Good  quality  purebred  registered  young  Angus  Cows 
with  calf  at  side,  $300.  Also,  pony  colts.  Bob  Harris, 
Top  Notch  Ranch,  Fabius,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES.  A 
select  group,  plenty  of  size  and  scale.  Reasonably  priced 
for  Fall  Delivery.  HAROLD  H.  SMITH, 

North  Rose,  New  York  Phone  Sodus  8292 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8-2224 

FOR  SALE  —  HEREFORDS 
Herd  of  17  Registered  Cows  and  a  15  Grade  Cow 
Herd.  All  bred  for  Spring.  Shown  by  appointment. 

D.  O.  BERESFORD,  AGENT 
GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 
Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
BROOD— COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  CALF 
H.  DARLING 

WEST  WIND  FARM,  RED  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 
_ TEL.  RED  CREEK  6694 _ 

REGTBULL  CALVES 

Yearling  and  weaning.  Eileenmere  breeding  also  several 
bred  on  open  heifers  and  cows. 

Excellent  bloodlines,  good  families. 
RIDGEMEADE  FARM.  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW,  PENNA. 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

We  are  offering  good,  useful  heifers  and  herd  bulls 
for  sale  now.  Visitors  welcome. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS  Tel  3l| 
Groton  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


6  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFERS  for  sale. 
Dams  450-500  lbs.  fat;  V.G.  and  G.P.:  Will  freshen  at 
2  years  of  age.  Weight  average  1200.  Herd  average — 50 
cows,  45%  1st  and  2nd  calf  heifers  11,425 — 437  fat. 
BELL-SON  FARM, 

RD  #1 _ HOWES  CAVE,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Over  sixty  years  of  Foster  breeding.  Calves,  $75  up; 
Yearlings,  $200  up.  A  few  cows. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FEEDER  PIGS 

35  lb.  to  60  lb.  direct  from  farm.  J.  WESLEY  WALLS, 
JR.,  Marydel,  Delaware. 

Phone:  GYpsy  2-4213 

hampshFres 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS. 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REGISTE.RED  YOR  K  S  H  I  R  E  S 
Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs, 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  TH OM A S,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTI N GTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOP  BOAR.  Purebred  Berkshire.  10  months  old,  for 
Fall  breeding,  $40.  Berkshire  Sow,  3  years  old.  with 
papers,  $75.  Weaned  Berkshire  pigs  with:  papers. 
W.  BONSAL,  Box  289,  Peekskill,  New  York 

SMALL  PIGS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  Boar  Pigs. 
8-weeks  old,  up.  W.  Bonsai 

Box  289  Peekskill.  N.Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  Service  Boars.  All  ages. 
Bred  Gilts,  Baby  Pigs  more  lean  meat  type,  large  herd, 
fast  growers. 

C.  W.  Hillman _  _ Vincentown,  N.  J. 

MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  AUCTIONS— 500  to  1,000 
pigs  each  sale.  Oct.  12  and  Dec.  7 — Caroline  Sales  Co., 
Denton,  Md.  Nov.  5,  Baltimore  Auction  Market,  W. 
Friendship,  Md.  Maryland  Swine  Producers  Association, 
Symons  Hall,  College  Park,  Maryland. _ 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

2  Reg.  Hackneys — AL-MO  King  Ideal  #3321  foaled 
1954,  proven  sire,  sired  by  Cassilis  Glen  Ideal  by  Cas- 
silis  Masterpiece.  Dam  Alasa  Peggy  by  Stonehedge 
Trader.  AL-MO  Queen  Ideal  #5977  foaled  1958.  sire 
AL-MO  King  Ideal,  dam  Alasa  Peggy.  I  Welsh- Hackney 
cross,  mare  from  reg.  stock  and  bred. 

Write:  R.  E.  MOULTON,  136  William  St. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

_ Call:  Milford,  N.  H-— 459  W2 _ 

BEAUTIFUL  three-gaited.  nine  year  Black  Saddle 
Bred  Mare.  15.2  Hands,  White  Blaze.  White  Stocking. 
Handles  perfectly. 

WILLOW  CREEK  FARM  RD  #3 

Dallas,  Pennsylvania _ Tel  OR-4-2396 

For  sale.  FIFTY  COLTS.  Belgian  breeding,  suckers- 
yearlings.  Come  look  them  over.  LEVI  NELSON 
WHITE  LAKE  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BRED  SHETLAND  MARES.  Registered  silver  dapple 
bred  mare.  White  tail  and  mane.  EDWARD  CURRIE 
Route  #3  Houlton,  Maine 

GOATS 

ELMCREST  FRENCH  ALPINES.  An  excellent 
registered  herd  of  Top  Production  and  Show  animals. 
We  have  available — Fall  fresheners.  Bred  Does,  choice 
kids  and  high  producing  milkers.  N.  Y.  State  Health 
Certified  and  approved. 

KIRBY  Star  Route  Richfield  Springs.  N.Y. 

Attention  All  Goat  Breeders!  AMGRA  ANNUAL 
MEETING!  Judging  Conference  &  Spotlight  Sale  is 
coming  to  Harvard,  Mass.  Oct.  1 2th- 1 7th.  Plan  your 
Fall  Breeding  Program  and  vacation  accordingly.  For 
further  information  &  catalog  write:  Mrs.  Laurel  White, 
124  Highland  Street,  No.  Easton.  Mass. _ 

PRODUCE  HEALTHFUL  MILK,  add  to  your  income 
with  dairy  goats.  Booklet  and  6-month  trial  to  monthly 
magazine  $  I .  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  J-21,  Mo. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  eornings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


T 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $  .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 


Q  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

□  Trust  Account  for . 


Name . 

Address. 

City . 


I 


. Zone .  State . - 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail  ^ 


1959  State  Fair  Winners 


( Continued  from  preceding  page) 


HAMPSHIRE:  Boars — mature,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Malcolm  McCall,  LeRoy;  jr.  yr.  and  res. 
sr.  ch.,  McMullen’s  Fai’m,  Batavia;  sr.  fall, 
jr.  spr.,  jr.  and  res.  jr.  ch.,  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
Esther  McCall,  LeRoy;  sr.  spr.,  W.  D.  Auble 
and  Son,  Ovid. 

Sows  and  Groups — jr.  yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
McMullen’s  Farm;  sr.  fall,  res.  jr.  and  res. 
gr.  ch.,  William  Auble,  Ovid;  sr.  and  jr.  spr., 
jr.  ch.,  young  herd,  get,  breeder-feeder  lit¬ 
ter  and  premier  breeder,  W.  D.  Auble  and 
Son. 

YORKSHIRE:  Boars — mature  and  sr.  ch., 
William  O.  Nudd,  Irving;  jr.  yr.,  res.  sr. 
and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Umbrian  Farms,  Lafayette, 
N.  J.;  sr.  fall,  Broad  Rock  Yorkshires,  St. 
Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Mass.;  sr.  and  jr. 
spr.,  jr.  and  res.  jr.  ch.,  and  gr.  ch..  Sir. 
William  Farm. 

Sows  and  Groups — mature,  sr.  and  res.  gr. 
ch.,  Broad  Rock  Yorkshires;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  fall 
and  spr.,  jr.  spr.,  res.  sr.  ch.,  jr.  and  res. 
jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  young  herd,  get  and  premier 
breeder,  Sir  William  Farm;  breeder-feeder 
litter,  C.  J.  Shelmidine,  Blue  Ribbon  Farms, 
Lorraine. 


Here  is  the  junior  champion  Landrace 
boar  owned  by  Robert  Bratton  of  Dry- 
den,  N.Y.  Bratton  showed  many  top 
prize-winning  swine  at  the  Fair. 


LANDRACE:  Boars — mature,  jr.  spr.,  sr. 
and  jr.  ch.,  and  gr.  ch.,  Robert  Bratton, 
Dryden;  jr.  yr.  and  res.  jr.  ch..  Veterans 
Rest  Camp  Farm,  Mt.  McGregor;  sr.  fall, 
res.  sr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Wallkill  Prison 
Dept,  of  Correction,  Wallkill. 

Sows  and  Groups — mature,  sr.  spr.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Wallkill  Prison  Dept,  of  Correction; 
jr.  yr.,  sr.  fall,  jr.  spr.,  res.  sr.  ch.,  jr.  ch. 
res.  gr.  ch.,  young  herd,  get  and  premier 
breeder,  Robert  Bratton;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Great 
Meadow  Correction  Institution;  breeder- 
feeder  litter,  Veterans  Rest  Camp  Farm. 

DUROC:  Boars — mature,  jr.  yr.,  sr.  and 
res.  sr.  ch„  Happy  Acres  Farm;  jr.  spr.,  sr. 
fall,  jr.  and  res.  jr.  ch.,  gr.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
Edgar  C.  Angle,  Afton;  sr.  spr.,  Marion  B. 
Tyler,  South  Byron. 

Sows  and  Groups — mature,  jr.  yr.,  sr.  fall, 
sr.  and  res.  sr.  ch..  Happy  Acres  Farm;  sr. 
spr.,  breeder-feeder  litter  and  premier  breed¬ 
er,  Marion  B.  Tyler;  jr.  spr.,  jr.  and  res. 
jr.  ch.,  gr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  young  herd  and 
get,  Edgar  C.  Angle. 

CHESTER  WHITE:  Boars — mature,  jr.  spr. 
and  res.  jr.  ch.,  Fred  Olmstead,  West  Bloom¬ 
field;  jr.  yr.,  fall  and  spr.  sr.,  sr.  and  jr.  ch., 
gr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Marion  B.  Tyler;  res. 
sr.  ch.,  Frank  L.  Hollier,  Jordan. 

Sows  and  Groups — mature,  sr.  fall,  jr.  spr., 
res.  sr.  ch„  jr.  and  res.  jr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  young  herd,  get,  breeder-feeder  lit¬ 
ter  and  premier  breeder,  Fred  Olmstead;  jr. 
yr.  and  sr.  ch.,  Frank  L.  Hollier;  sr.  spr., 
Marion  B.  Tyler. 

POLAND  CHINA:  Boars — sr.  spr.,  jr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Marion  B.  Tyler;  jr.  spr.,  res.  jr. 
and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Ralph  and  Richard  Bliek. 

Sows  and  Groups — jr.  yr.  and  sr.  ch., 
Marion  B.  Tyler;  sr.  spr.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
McMullen’s  Farm;  jr.  spr.,  res.  sr.  ch.,  jr. 
and  res.  jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  young  herd,  get 
and  breeder-feeder  litter,  Ralph  and  Richard 
Bliek. 

Sheep 

CHEVIOT:  Two-yr.  ram,  one-yr.  ram.  ch. 
ram,  one-yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  res.  ch.  ewe, 
four  lambs  and  exhibitor  flock,  Brooklea 
Farms,  Bath;  ram  lamb,  Robert  Hunt,  Ith¬ 
aca;  res.  ch.  ram,  two-yr.  ewe,  ch.  ewe, 
breeder  flock,  get  and  premier  breeder, 
George  A.  Ramsey,  Friendship. 

NORTH  COUNTRY  CHEVIOT:  L.  F.  Cuth- 
bert,  Chippewa  Farms,  Hammond,  was  the 
only  entrant  in  this  section  and  won  all 
first-place  awards. 

CORRIEDALE:  Two-yr.  ram,  four  lambs, 
breeder  flock,  get,  res.  ch.  ram  and  premier 
breeder,  Wa  Ja  Farm,  New  Albany,  Pa.; 
one-yr.  ram,  one-yr.  ewe,  ch.  ewe,  ch.  ram 
and  exhibitor  flock,  Joseph  Lawson,  Pa¬ 
vilion;  two-yr.  ewe,  W.  H.  Preston,  Spring 
Water;  ewe  lamb  and  res.  ch.  ewe,  Heeg’s 
Sheep  Farms,  Holcomb. 

DORSET:  Two-yr.  ram,  res.  ch.  ram,  two- 
yr.  ewe,  four  lambs,  breeder  flock,  exhibi¬ 
tor  flock,  ch.  ewe  and  premier  breeder, 
Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion;  one-yr.  ram,  Keith 
Stumbo,  Lima;  ram  lamb,  ch.  ram,  res.  ch. 
ewe,  ewe  lamb  and  get.  Part  Time  Farm, 
Norwich;  one-yr.  ewe,  Harold  Hayes,  In¬ 
terlaken. 

HAMPSHIRE:  Two-yr.  ram,  ram  lamb,  ch. 
ram,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  ewe,  four  lambs  and 
exhibitor  flock,  Kenneth  L.  Moore  Jr.,  Nich¬ 
ols;  one-yr.  ram,  res.  ch.  ram,  one-yr.  ewe, 
res.  ch.  ewe,  breeder  flock,  get  and  premier 
breeder,  Tyrola  Farm,  Stowe,  Vt.;  two-yr. 
ewe,  Charles  and  Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Inter¬ 
laken. 

SHROPSHIRE:  Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols, 
won  first  place  in  all  10  classes  plus  ch.  and 
res.  ch.  ram  and  ewe,  and  premier  breeder. 
There  were  four  other  entrants  with  ani¬ 
mals  in  competition. 


SOUTHDOWN:  Two-yr.  ram  and  ch.  ram, 
Brooklea  Farms;  one-yr.  ram  and  res.  ch. 
ram,  Heeg’s  Sheep  Farm;  ram  lamb,  two-yr. 
ewe,  ewe  lamb,  res.  ch.  ewe,  four  lambs, 
breeder  and  exhibitor  flock,  get  and  pre¬ 
mier  breeder,  Judith  M.  Carnes,  Ithaca; 
one-yr.  ewe  and  ch.  ewe,  Carl  L.  Goodwin, 
Guilford. 

SUFFOLK:  Two-yr.  ram,  res.  ch.  ram, 
four  lambs  and  premier  breeder,  Charles 
and  Helen  Brinkerhoff;  one-yr.  ram,  ch. 
ram,  two-yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  ewe,  breed¬ 
er  and  exhibitor  flock,  and  get,  John  A. 
Alexander,  South  Royaltown,  Vt.;  ram  lamb, 
William  Fitzpatrick,  Wayland;  one-yr.  ewe 
and  res.  ch.  ewe,  J.  E.  Buchanan,  Hammond. 

COLUMBIA :  Harry  Clauss  and  Son,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  won  first  place  in  all  10  classes,  ch. 
and  res.  ch.  ram,  ch.  ewe  and  premier 
breeder.  Res.  ch.  ewe  was  shown  by  Charles 
and  Helen  Brinkerhoff. 

OXFORD,  TUNIS,  MERINO,  RAMBOUIL- 
LET  and  KARAKUL:  Names  of  owners  of 
first-place  animals  will  be  published  in  the 
October  17  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Names  of  wool  market  and  purebred  class 
first-place  winners  will  be  published  in  Oc¬ 
tober  17  issue. 


Livestock  Markets  &  Safes 

PENNSYLVANIA 

At  Lancaster  for  the  week  ending  Sept. 
18:  Bulk  Choice  slaughter  steers  $28.25-29.75, 
few  high  Choice  and  Prime  1,150/1,310-lb. 
$30-30.25,  Good  and  low  Choice  $26-28.50. 
Cutter  and  Utility  cows  $16.25-19.75,  com¬ 
mercial  to  $20.50,  Canners  and  low  cutters 
$14.75-16.25.  Utility  and  Commercial  bulls 
$22.50-26.  Good  and  Choice  vealers  $27-33, 
Choice  and  Prime  $33-38  few  $39,  Standard 
and  low  Good  $20-27,  Utility  down  to  $17. 
Good  to  average  Choice  stock  calves  $29.50- 
32,  Medium  and  Good  $26-30.  Uniform  U.  S. 
No.  1-2  200/220-lb.  hogs  $15.75-16.50,  170/ 
195-lb.  $14-15;  300/600-lb.  sows  $8.00-12. 

Good  and  Choice  60/90-lb.  spring  slaughter 
lambs  $21-23.50,  Utility  down  to  $17, 

At  Valley  Stockyards,  Athens,  Sept.  14: 
Choice  vealers  $34-37.50,  Medium  $31.50- 
33.75;  bobs  90/120-lb.  $22-33.50,  under  90  lbs. 
$16.50-24.50.  Good  cows  $18-21.20,  Medium 
$15.30-18,  Poor  or  small  cripples  $10.50-16.80. 
Hogs  $10.50-17.25. 

NEW  JERSEY 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market,  Sus¬ 
sex,  Sept.  14:  Fat  cows  $19.75-21,  Cutters 
$17-19.75,  Canners  $15.50-17,  shelly  Canners 
$13.50-15.50.  Fat  heifers  $21-23.25,  Common 
$19.50-21.  Heavy  bologna  bulls  $22.50-24.25, 
fat  $21-22.50,  Common  $19.75-21.  Fat  reactor 
cows  $17.75-19,  Cutters  $16-17.75.  Calves 
60/70-lb.  $18-21,  70/80-lb.  $21-22.50,  80/90-lb. 
$22.50-24,  90/110-lb.  $24-25.75,  110/120-lb. 

$25.75-27,  120/140-lb.  $27-31.50,  140/160-lb. 

$31.50-33,  160/200-lb.  $33-35.75.  Heavy  sows 
$8.75-9.75,  light  boars  $11.50-12. 

At  Livestock  Co-op.  Auction  Market  Assn., 
Hackettstown,  Sept.  15:  Calves  $8.00-41.50, 
cows  $15-21,  “as  is”  cows  $12-17,  reactor 
cows  $15-18.75,  heifers  $17.22,  bulls  $19-24.75, 
steers  $15-27.  Hogs  $12-14.75,  roasting  pigs 
$6.50-10.50  each,  boars  $9.00-10,  sows  $9.00-14. 
Sheep  $2.00-10.  Hides  $1.75  each. 

At  Harris  Sales  Corp.,  Cowtown,  Sept.  8; 
Canner  and  Cutter  slaughter  cows  $13.50- 
17.50,  Medium  to  fat  $17-19.75;  fat  heifers 
$22-25.  Heavy  bulls  $24-25.75,  light  $19-24. 
Light  calves  $12-20,  fat  $30-37,  heavy  $25-31. 
Medium  steers  $23-25.  Heavy  hogs  $13-14.50. 


Articles  of  Interest 


In  Coming  Issues 

•  Proper  Milking  Machine 
Practices 

By  J.  J.  McCoy 

®  Good  Cows  Have  Milk  Fever 

by  Prof.  Frank  A.  Wright 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testing  ofBeef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  Fuel  Systems  for  Tractors 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Pipelines  Cross  Farm" 
Land 

By  Richard  G.  Rouse 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 
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SHEEP 


SHEEP 

For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished, 
early  maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired 
by  packers  —  get  H  AM PSH  I  RES!  Unsur¬ 
passed  for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or 
Purebred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart _  Iowa 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 
Two  large,  good  bodied,  heavy  shearing  2  year  old  Rams. 
Also  some  extra  choice  Ram  lambs  from  our  180% 
weaned  lamb  crop.  Flock  average  13  pounds.  Also 
five  fine  ewe  lambs. 

FRED  H.  ZAUTNER 

Route  #11  Brewerton,  N.Y.  Phone:  OW  9-5316 
REGISTERED  CORRiEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 
Bred  to  Mr.  Wonderful  W.L.  1646 

N ormandy  Farm _ Litchfield,  Conn. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 
Show!  Sale! 


America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  sale. 

Joe  Polk,  RFD  2,  Quakertown,  Penna. _ 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 

STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid.  New  York  Phone  LOdi  29-R. 

DORSETRAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock. 

K.  J.  Coon  Memphis,  New  York 

Plan  now  to  consign  to  and  attend  the  1 0th  Annual  N.H. 
Sheep  Breeders'  Sale  October  17th.  U  of  N.H.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.H.  For  information  write: 

PAUL  HOBBS,  SALE  MGR. 

North  Hampton _ New  Hampshire 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  breeding 

stock.  Best  breeding  in  the  business:  sired  by  champions. 
Special  4-H  offerings.  BASSETTDALE  FARM 

VALLEY  FALLS _ NEW  YORK 

For  Sale.  REG.  DORSET  RAM,  very  good  breeding. 
Also  nice  crossbred  Dorset  Ewe  Lambs. 

MEADOWBROOK  SHEEP  FARM 

Bainbridge _  New  York 

GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  for  sale.  Ewe  Lambs 
and  Bred  Ewes.  PAUL  VANBUREN 

RFP  #3 _ Walton^  N .  Y. 

2  Registered  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS.  I  Ram 

not  registered.  A. _ L.  BLENIS  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  RAMS 

Registered  Corriedales  and  Hampshires.  Yearlings  and 
Ram  Lambs — Ready  for  Service. 

WILSON  S  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM 
Canaan,  New  York _ Phone:  2-2641 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 
8  P  0  R  T  8  M  EN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS _  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Stamp  for  inquiry. 
Holland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,vClarksburg,  W.  Va. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
MALES.  $15.00— FEMALES,  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

SHOW  and  FIELD  BEAGLES  ALL  AGES 
Some  running.  Some  with  Field  points.  Also  five 
Beagles  at  stud  including  Show  Champion.  All  A.K.C. 
Registered.  LAWSON'S  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  SAVANNAH,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Forest  5-4631 
HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Shepherds 
c/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine.  Butler,  Ind. 

SAMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies.  Friendly. 
Love  Children,  Excellent  Watchdog.  AKC. 

Leo  Pe [ton _ R oute  98 _  Attica,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  good  heel  driving 
parents.  Females,  $8.  Males,  $10.  Also,  2  five-months 
old  pups,  $20.  SYDNEY  PETERS 

CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

WEIMARANER  PUPS 

Whelped,  July  24.  AKC  Registered.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  HANNACROIX  KENNELS. 

Hannacroix  New  York 


T.  Selter, 


TOY  MANCHESTER  PUPS 

Route  2,  North  East,  Penna 


Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies.  White,  Colored 
Reasonable.  ROBERT  SNYDER 

ROUTE  2  NAZARETH.  PENNA 

—  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPiES  — 
Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in 
oculated.  A STOLAT  K ENNELS,  K u n kl etown  3,  Pa 
GENUINE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
(Distemper  Vaccinated.)  Farm  raised.  Guaranteed  heel 
ers.  Year's  trial.  Training  Instructions.  Males,  females 
spayed  females.  HIGHVIEW  KENNELS 

CEDAR  FALLS _ IOWA 

Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies.  Several  Colors, 
$30.  up.  EVELYN  CHAPLIN.  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

AKC  AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Wormed,  will  ship. 
Tourtellotte _ _ _ Morris.  New  York 

BEAGLES,  all  ages.  Some  runninq.  Five  at  stud. 
Also,  Pointer  Pups.  A.K.C. 

LAWSON'S  KENN ELS  SAVANNAH,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 
BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  42  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing.  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION 
38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

EMPIRE  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  Also  selling 
Giant  Chinchillas.  Registered  and  Pedigreed. 

DAY’S  RABBITRY,  21  West  End  Ave.,  Stamford,  N.Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 


ANDES  odorless,  fabulous  furbearers.  Travel  obliga¬ 
tions  forces  sacrifice.  $50  per  pair  plus  steel  cage.  Or, 
$500  cash  32  chinchillas  all  equipment.  PAUL  VAR 
Petersburg,  New  York 


Aiik tutis 

I  went  through  this  for  over  20  years.  I  used  at  least 
5  doctors,  tried  almost  everything.  Nothing  really 
helped  very  much. .Then  a  friend  in  scientific  medical 
circles,  told  me  about  a  wonderful  new  kind  of 
medicine  for  the  fast,  safe,  hours-long  relief  for 
people  with  minor  pains  of  aggravating  arthritis, 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  neuralgia. 

J  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share 
my  new-found  secret  of  happiness  with  others.  Please, 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I.  just 
want  to  do  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me. 
Please  write  now. 

Paul  McCoy,  Apt.  21 09, 11  W.  42nd  St.;  NY  36,  NY 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  August  1959  are  as 
follows: 


Per 

Per 

100  lbs. 

quart 

Conn.  Milk  Prod.  Ass’n. 

$6.04 

$.129 

Monroe  Milk  Producers 

5.55 

.118 

Erie  County  Co-op. 

5.31 

.113 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 

5  00 

.10 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op. 

4.91 

.104 

Bovina  Center  Co-op. 

4.76 

.101 

Rock  Royal  Co-op. 

4.76 

.101 

Delaware  Co.  Farmers  Co-op. 

4.75 

.101 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op. 

4.69 

.10 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

4.69 

.10 

Grandview  Dairy 

4.69 

.10 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op. 

4.69 

.10 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms 

4.69 

.10 

Dairymen’s  League 

4.59 

.097 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Admin¬ 
istrators’  prices  are:  New  York  S4.69;  Buffalo 
$5.16;  Rochester  $5.18. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  August, 
1959  was  $6.13  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5 
per  cent  milk,  201-210  mile  zone)  9.98  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.13  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep,  in  glass,  28  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  25  cents. 

Uniform  price  for  July  milk  3.5  per  cent 
under  Connecticut  Federal  Order  was  $6.11 
per  cwt.  Producers  delivering  to  Connecticut 
plants  from  farms  in  New  York  north  of 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  received  $5. 88. 


Livestock  Markets  &  Sales 


CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op. ’s 
Sept.  15  sale: 

Choice  steers  $28.50-29.50,  Good  $27-28.50, 
Standard  $25.50-27,  Utility  $23.50-25.50. 
Standard  dairy-type  heifers  $21-23,  Utility 
$19-21.  Utility  dairy-type  slaughter  cows 
$18.50-20.80,  Cutter  $17-19,  Canner  $14.50-17. 
Commercial  slaughter  bulls  $24.50-26.40, 
Utility  $23-24.50,  Cutter  $21.50-23. 

Prime  calves  $40-41.25,  Choice  $37.50-40, 
Good  $35-37.50,  Standard  $32.35,  110/115  lb. 
$24-32,  100/105-lb.  $22-27,  90/95-lb.  $20-23, 
80/85-lb.  $19-22,  70/75-lb.  $18-20,  60/65-lb. 
$17.50-19. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $327.50-350, 
handling  cows  $175-315,  fresh  cows  $330-345, 
close  first-calf  heifers  $225-305,  bred  heifers 
$212-272.50,  open  heifers  $100-180,  service 
bulls  $120-170. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $15-15.50,  No. 
2  175/240-lb.  $14.50-15,  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $14 

14.50,  over  250-lb.  $13.50-14.25;  sows  all 
weights  $9.50-11.50. 

Choice  lambs  $23-24,  Good  $21-23;  sheep 
$8.00-12. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

At  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auction,  Cambridge 
Valley  Livestock  Market,  Luther’s  Commis¬ 
sion  Market  in  Wassaic,  Miller’s  Livestock 
Auction  in  Argyle  and  Chatham  Area  Auc¬ 
tion  Co-op.  the  week  ending  Sept.  11 : 

Good  steers  $27-27.75.  Good  dairy-type 
slaughter  heifers  $21-23,  Standard  $20-20.90, 
Commercial  $18-19.90,  Utility  $16-17.50.  Good 
slaughter  cows  $19-19.90;  Standard  $18.50-19, 
Commercial  $17.50-18.40,  Utility  $16.50-17.40, 
Cutters  $15.50-16.40,  Canners  $12-15.  Good 
slaughter  bulls  $24-25.50,  Commercial  $22- 
23.90,  Utility  $21-22,  Cutters  $18-20. 

Choice  veals  $80-85  each.  Good  $65-76, 
Standard  $50-60,  Utility  $40-48,  Culls  $15-47; 
bobs  over  100  lbs.  $22-25,  80/100-lb.  $18-21, 
60/80-lb.  $13-17,  60-lb.  and  under  $12  down. 

U.  S.  No.  1  and  2  190-230-lb.  hogs  $14-15, 
No.  2  and  3  170/260-lb.  $13.50,  heavy  weights 
over  260-lb.  $9.50;  sows  over  290-lb.  $11- 
11.75;  boars  $4.00-9.00;  feeder  pigs  $7.00- 
13.50  each. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Prices  for  week  ending  Sept.  11: 

Good  and  Choice  845/1,100-lb.  steers  $28- 
29,  Commercial  950-lb.  $24.50;  Good  and 
Choice  700/950-lb.  steers  and  heifers  $27.25- 
28,  plain  $22-22.50;  southern  heifers  750/800- 
lb.  $20-22.50.  Standard  dairy-type  slaughter 
cows  $18.50-19.50,  top  $20.50,  Commercial 
$17.50-18,  Utility  and  Cutter  $16-17,  Canner 
$12-14  some  shelly  kind  below;  fat  yellow 
cows  $15.50-16.50.  Good  dairy  heifers  $21-22, 
Commercial  $18-20,  Utility  and  Cutter  $16-18, 
Canner  $15-16;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $23.50- 

24.50,  Cutter  $22-23,  Canner  $17.50-20.50. 

U.  S.  No.  1-3  butcher  hogs  180-250-lb. 
$13.75-14.25,  selected  200/230-lb.  meat  type 
$14.50-15,  260/300-lb.  $13-14;  bulk  Good  and 
Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $10-12,  top  $12.50. 
Good  boars  under  600-lb.  $7.00-8.00. 

Choice  spring  lambs  $22-22.50,  Good  and 
Choice  $21-22,  Medium  to  Good  $20-20.50. 

MASS.  AND  CONN. 

At  Northampton  (Mass.)  Co-op.  Auction 
Assn.,  Sept.  15:  Small  calves  up  to  $13, 
Medium  to  $15  and  Large  to  $32  each.  Can¬ 
ner  cows  were  up  to  $15,  Cutters  to  $17, 
Utility  to  $20.25  hundredweight.  Pigs  were 
$3.50-20  each. 

At  Kahn  Livestock  Auction  in  North 
Franklin,  Conn.,  Sept.  9:  Dairy  cows  were 
$215-390,  Common  $125-200;  heifers  $46- 

152.50,  Stock  bulls  $75-160.  Heavy  beef  cows 
$70-135,  Common  $140-278.  Heavy  calves  $28- 
126,  Medium  $11-18,  Small  $6.00-10.  Sheep 
were  $2.50-12;  goats  $5.50-7.50. 


Herefords  are  boosting 
net  profits  24% 


In  a  comparative  test  conducted  at  a  Midwest  exper¬ 
iment  station,  Herefords  produced  100  pounds  of 
gain  on  just  640  pounds  of  feed  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  838  pounds  of  feed  for  two  other 
major  breeds  ...  a  24 -percent  advantage  for  Herefords 
in  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 

In  a  range  country  test,  Herefords  produced  10 
percent  more  gain  per  hundred  pounds  of  feed  when 
compared  with  two  competitive  beef  breeds. 

These  two  tests  bear  out  what  feeders  and  range 
men  have  long  known  —  that  Herefords  make  the 
greatest  gains  in  the  way  it  counts  most  —  pounds 
gained  for  amount  of  feed  and  forage  consumed. 

In  other  words,  if  you’re  in  the  cattle  business, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  produce  more  profit  with¬ 
out  extra  cost  and  extra  feed  is  to  breed  and  feed 
quality  Herefords. 


WHITEFACE  BULLETIN 

The  distinctive  marking  and  coloring  of  the  Hereford  is 
a  guarantee  to  the  buyer  that  beef  type  is  predominant 
and  the  carcass  quality  can  be  depended  upon.  There’s  no 
penalty  for  lack  of  uniformity,  off-color  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  dairy  breed  ancestry  when  your  cattle  carry 
the  whiteface  “trademark”  of  quality,  efficiency  and 
performance. 


Free  Booklet  .  .  .  “Hereford*  Top 
Them  All."  A  colorful  booklet  full  of 
facts  about  Herefords.  For  a  copy  write: 


THE  AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  28  •  Hereford  Drive  *  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


X 


*9  For  further  information  on  Hereford  herds,  sales  and 
r  events  within  the  state,  contact:  M.  D.  Lacy,  Secre¬ 
tary,  New  York  Hereford  Association,  Wing  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York 


More  Calves  ...  More  Pounds  ...  More  Profits 


Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  LAST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 

send  for  FREE  literature 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  *Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO, 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


ROTA 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. Selma,  Ala 
V-.]—  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  r~ 
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LditoftiflEa 

Editor  and  Publisher 


For  Farm  Bargaining 

Your  lead  editorial  in  the  August  15  issue  on 
the  Farm  Bureau’s  new  emphasis  on  bargaining 
is  both  eminently  fair  and  justified. 

And  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
some  big  Farm  Bureau  states  are  speaking  up 
along  the  very  same  line.  The  August  Kentucky 
Farm  Bureau  paper  said,  in  part,  in  a  front 
page  message :  “In  an  economy  that  is  highly 
controlled  and  subsidized  at  all  levels,  the  day 
is  about  done  where  farmers  will  be  satisfied 
with  producing  their  products  and  then  selling 
them  for  whatever  they  will  bring  .  .  .  the 
business  of  farming  is  going  through  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  economic  revolutions  in 
history.  This  means  that  Farm  Bureau  can’t 
stand  still.  Our  organization  of  the  past  and 
of  today  won’t  be  good  enough  10  years  from 
now  .  .  .” 

I  can  say  with  knowledge  and  conviction  that 
a  lot  of  farmers  are  looking  for  strong  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  new  direction. 

Interested  Jerseyite 

IT  IS  too  bad  that  strong  farm  leadership 
was  lacking  when  Senator  Aiken’s  bill 
was  recently  up  for  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  This  bill  would 
have  clarified  existing  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  of  bargaining  by  dairy  coopera¬ 
tives,  singly  or  in  groups,  with  buyers. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  the  Aiken 
bill  from  government  officials  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Actually,  this  bill 
would  give  to  dairy  cooperatives  no  greater 
bargaining  rights  than  are  now  possessed 
by  labor  and  industry. 

There  will  be  no  further  action  on  the 
Aiken  bill  this  year,  but  it  will  come  before 
the  next  session  of  the  same  Congress  in 
1960.  Let’s  see  some  strong  leadership 
shape  up  between  now  and  then,  so  it  will 
be  able  to  go  into  full  action  come  next 
January. 


Why  the  Taboo  on  Price? 

THE  second  “EGGtober”  program  is 
already  in  full  swing.  Conceived  last 
year  by  a  prominent  drug  and  chemical 
company,  its  declared  purpose  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  October  as  “America’s  Extra  Egg 
Month.” 

The  program  has  a  twofold  theme:  first, 
to  emphasize  to  poultrymen  the  need  to  use 
better  feeds  and  thus  cut  production  costs, 
and  second,  to  encourage  consumers  to  a 
greater  consumption  of  eggs.  The  Poultry 
and  Egg  National  Board  is  an  active  partici¬ 


pant  in  this  nationwide  promotional  under¬ 
taking. 

There  has  already  been — and  this  is  con¬ 
tinuing  through  this  month — extensive  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  press  and  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  “EGGtober”  posters  are  on  display 
in  supermarkets  and  retail  food  stores. 
Everywhere  consumers  turn,  they  will  be 
reminded  that  eggs  are  nutritious  and  a 
valuable  food — a  mainstay  in  the  family 
diet. 

Wholehearted  approval  and  thanks  must 
go  to  the  backers  of  this  “EGGtober”  pro¬ 
motion.  Necessarily,  it  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  egg  consumption  and  will  give  a 
sorely  needed  boost  to  egg  sales. 

Is  this  enough?  Is  it  only  more  sales  that 
egg  farmers  want — and  need?  Certainly, 
integration  in  broilers,  and  partial  integra¬ 
tion  in  eggs,  have  boosted  sales  tremen¬ 
dously,  but  sales  without  fair  prices  still 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

The  sponsors  of  “EGGtober”  should  not 
depart  from  their  present  promotional  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  all  to  the  good.  But,  quite 
clearly,  this  program  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  buttressed  with  a  “price-tag” 
plan.  It  has  been  said  before — and  it  can  be 
said  here  again — agriculture  must,  if  it  is 
to  succeed  as  industry  has,  take  more  pages 
from  industry’s  book.  Industry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  believers  in  promotion  but,  along 
with  its  intensive  promotion,  industry  is 
also  quite  conscious  of  price. 

Those  who  want  to  see  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture — eggs,  as  well  as  every  other  farm 
product — should  work  with  farmers  to 
establish  sound  promotion  and  fair  prices. 


There  s  a  Price  for  Security 

CONTRACT  farming  was  one  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  last  month’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Rural  Sociological  Society  at 
Cornell.  Ohio  State  researchers  reported  on 
their  study  among  two-thirds  of  the  broiler 
growers  in  Ohio’s  leading  broiler  county. 

Some  62  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
had  contracts  and  the  survey  showed  they 
were  highly  satisfied,  the  more  so  as  the 
degree  of  integration  increased.  They  did 
not  mind  the  loss  of  their  independence, 
preferring  a  small  income  with  price  and 
production  risks  eliminated. 

The  researchers  must  be  credited  with 
making  a  valid,  accurate  study.  This  being 
the  case,  the  results  are  tragic.  As  between 
security  and  independence,  there  is  no 
choice  at  all.  Responsibility  may  have  its 
risks  and  its  problems,  but  the  exercise  of 
responsibility  is  one  of  man’s  ordained 
functions  on  this  earth.  It  is  part  of  his 
nature  and,  if  he  fails  to  assume  it,  he  fails 
as  an  individual.  History  records  collapse 
after  collapse  where  a  nation  chose  security 
as  its  principal  goal.  This  means  more,  and 
still  more,  government,  which  in  turn  leads 
to  despotism,  finally  to  upheaval. 

Is  security  worth  that  much  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  at  such  a  sacrifice  to  future 
generations  ? 

“But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear,  love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you.” — 
Luke  6 :27 


New  Faces  at  THE  R.N.Y. 


E.  D.  CURRAN 


WITH  the  publication  of  this  issue  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  managing  editor  and  a  new 
field  editor. 

Edward  D.  Curran 
has  replaced  James  N. 

Bodurtha  as  managing- 
editor.  Mr.  Curran 
comes  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  from  The 
Citizen  Herald  of  Wal¬ 
den,  New  York.  Long  a 
resident  of  Orange 
County,  Mr.  Curran  is 
a  graduate  of  Middle- 
town  High  School  and 
of  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at 
Delhi,  where  he  majored  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  He  has  seen  practical  service  on 
several  dairy  farms  in  Orange  and  Dutch¬ 
ess  Counties.  Previous  to  his  association 
with  The  Citizen  Herald,  he  was  with 
Dairymen’ s  League  Neivs,  The  Newburgh 
News,  and  The  Middletoivn  Times  Herald 
as  farm  editor.  While  serving  as  The  Citizen 
Herald’s,  managing  editor,  that  paper  won 
the  annual  Cornell  University  plaque  for 
excellence  in  agricultural  journalism. 

As  is  already  known 
to  many  Rural  New 
Yorker  readers,  Walter 
C.  Smith  has  been  on 
our  editorial  staff  since 
last  December.  He  has 
rendered  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  short  period 
^^l||||jgp^  and  has  contributed 

many  interesting  field 
Bk  stories  to  our  columns. 

Ifllllllik  £  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native 

W.  C.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State 
University’s  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Storrs,  specializing  in  soils  and  crops.  Prior 
to  coming  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Smith  was  with  Miller  Publishing  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  publisher  of  several  agri¬ 
cultural  business  papers.  He  started  there 
as  an  editorial  assistant  and  was  later 
appointed  research  director. 

We  are  confident  that  the  abilities  of 
these  two  men  will  aid  us  greatly  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  latest  news  and  developments  along 
the  farm  front — quickly,  simply  and  accu¬ 
rately — for  the  best  service  to  Northeast 
farmers.  These  two  men  will  be  ready,  able 
and  willing — as  all  our  editorial  staff  has 
always  been — to  help  readers  in  any  of  their 
farm  problems.  Such  has  been  the  tradition 
and  policy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
since  1850,  and  this  service  will  continue 
to  be  fulfilled  to  the  hilt. 


Mr.  Bodurtha,  our  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  plans  to  establish  his  own  business  in 
the  agricultural  public  relations  and  writing- 
field.  He  has  given  The  Rural  seven  years 
of  faithful,  constructive  service,  and  in  that 
time  has  become  very  well  known  in  farm 
circles.  He  will,  we  are  sure,  succeed  in 
whatever  he  undertakes,  and  we  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  independent  venture. 
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MAN \  what  a  tractor! 


Believe  me... until  you’ve  actually  driven  a 


DRIVE,  tractor 


you  can’t  fully  appreciate  the 


POWERFUL  DIFFERENCE! 


*  ' 

■  V  WM  - 


IT  TOOK  MY  CASE.  DEALER  ONLY  ONE  HOUR  TO 


DREVi 


OVE  IT.. 


mew 


THIS  FALL 

considering  pull-power...convenience...an|i  ’’deal”  you  just  can’t  pass  up! 


We  started  a  heavy  wagon  in  high  gear  . . .  and  held  her  on  af 
with  only  the  accelerator.  Entering  a  highway  in  this  kind  of  a  sit 
tion  could  have  been  risky  with  my  old  tractor .  .  .  but  not  with  my 
Case-o-matic!  When  the  road  was  clear,  the  dealer  advanced  the  thro 
and  we  moved  smoothly  out.  He  flipped  into  direct  drive  ...  and 
traveled  over  the  highway  at  a  fast  time-saving  clip. 


Ihat  pull-power!  You  should  see  this  tractor  pull  away  from  a 
ead  stall  with  all  5  bottoms  7  inches  deep.  To  demonstrate  Casero- 
•atic’s  tremendous  pull-power,  the  dealer  first  deliberately  stalled  the 
actor  in  direct  drive... and  stepped  out  of  the  seat  onto  the  platform, 
hen  he  flipped  into  torque  converter,  turned  the  ignition  key,  opened 
le  throttle,  and  the  tractor  started  plowing  again  smooth-as-silk  .  .  . 
ithout  even  touching  the  clutch. 


I  could  hardly  believe  big  power  could  be  controlled  so 
precisely.  You  sure  appreciate  the  absence  of  the  usual 
clutch  grab  common  to  other  tractors.  Instead  my  new 
Case-o-matic  eases  into  tight  quarters  smoother  than  fuzz 
on  a  peach.  Backing  into  implement  hitches  is  a  breeze  with 
Case-o-matic’s  close  foot-accelerator  and  brake  control. 


The  efficiency  range  indicator  keeps  you  “on 
the  beam".  When  you’re  in  direct  drive  and 
the  tachometer  needle  falls  below  the  effi¬ 
ciency  range  .  .  .  flip  to  torque  converter  with 
its  double  pull-power  reserve.  Flip  back  to  di¬ 
rect  drive  after  you're  through  the  tough  spot. 


I  always  liked  the  way  Case  builds  an  engine  .  .  .  with  plenty  of  muscle  and  extra  lugging 
ability  that  you  don't  find  in  "automotive  type"  farm  tractors.  Case  puts  a  man-sized  crankshaft 
into  that  engine  with  extra-large  bearing  surfaces  .  . .  removable  sleeves  .  .  .  plus  added  precau¬ 
tions  to  seal  out  dust  and  grit ...  in  fact,  everything  that  makes  for  top  performance.  And,  of 
course,  Case  engines  have  always  been  famous  for  economy. 


But  I  like  even  better  the  way  Case-o-matic  Drive  p 
that  big  engine  to  work.  Case-o-matic  Drive  takes  thee; 
lugging  power  fed  into  it  by  the  Powr-Torq  engine,  ai 
matically  increases  pull-power  up  to  100%  as  needed- 
clutching,  shifting  or  stalling.  That’sthe  POWERFUL  differei 


with  ivi 


'd  never  seen  PTO  performance  like  this!  With  Case-o-matic 
)rive,  the  independent  PTO  always  has  priority  on  engine-power.  We 
lulled  into  a  heavy  crop,  and  uphill  or  down  ...  no  matter  what  the  trac- 
e  condition  .  . .  PTO  speed  stayed  steady.  I’ve  operated  ’em  all  but, 
inly  with  Case-o-matic  Drive  can  I  regulate  forward  speed  of  the  tractor 
o  match  crop  and  field  conditions  exactly.  When  I’m  in  torque  con- 
erter,  I  can  apply  the  brakes  to  slow  down  without  affecting  PTO  rpm  . 


But  what  really  amazed  me  was  the  N  l-STOP  PLOWING 

and  that  big  CASE  engine  works  ull  efficiency  all  the  time 


I’d  read  about  non-stop  plowing  with  a  Case-o-matic 
tractor,  but  couldn't  quite  believe  it . . .  until  now!  With 
an  ordinary  tractor,  there’s  nothing  to  do  when  you 
hit  a  tough  spot  but  stop  and  shift.  But  Case-o-matic 
Drive  senses  those  tough  spots  instantly,  precisely  .  •  ■ 
automatically  increases  pull-power  up  to  100%  with- 


h'ng,  shifting  or  stalling.  For  normal  plowing, 
n  direct  drive.  Then  .  .  .  when  those  tough 
lft pulling  down  engine  rpm  ,  I  flip  into  torque 
r  on-the-go.  And  .  .  .  when  that  Case  Powr- 
lne  and  torque  converter  team  up,  you  really 
®  Pull  power  you  need  for  non-stop  plowing. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 


You  can  expect  the  deal  of  a  lifetime  from  your  Case  dealer  because 
he’s  gunning  for  his  biggest  year  in  history.  He’ll  make  it  mighty 
easy  for  you  to  own  a  Case  tractor  .  .  .  conventional  transmission 
or  Case-o-matic  .  .  .  power  steering  .  .  .  complete  hydraulics  .  .  . 
any  way  you  want  it.  Tell  him  how  much  you  have  to  have  for  your 
tractor.  Chances  are  he’ll  surprise  you  and  say,  “It’s  a  deal!” 


Yes. 

all  over  the  country  are 

trading  high 


“  name  the  time,  the  place 

and  the  Call "ractVr  you’d  like  to  try... 

,2  DISTINCT  power  S.ZES-184  MODELS 


200  2-Plow  Gasoline  Tractor;  4- 
speed,  12-speed  tripl-range  and 
shuttle  transmissions.  Standard  4- 
wheel.  row-crop  with  dual  wheels  or 
adjustable  front  axles;  standard  or 
constant  PTO;  Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


300  3-Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso 
line,  LP-gas  fuel;  4-speed,  12-speei 
tripl-range  and  shuttle  transmissions 
standard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  dua 
wheels  or  adjustable  front  axles. 


a  BIGGER  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 
your  CASE.  DEALER  ! 


will  give  you 
this  fall  than 


400  3+ Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline  or  LP-gas  fuels; 
4  or  8  working  ranges,  shuttle;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  dual  wheels,  adjust¬ 
able  front  axles. 


900  6-Plow  Tractor;  diesel  or  LP- 
gas;  6  forward  speeds;  standard  4- 
wheel;  power  steering  and  dual-con¬ 
trol  hydraulics;  deluxe  comfort  seat. 


500  3-4  Plow  Tractor;  gasoline, 
LP-gas;  4-speed,  12-speed  tripl- 
range,  shuttle  transmissions;  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or 
dual  wheels,  adjustable  front  axles; 
complete  hydraulics. 


310  Hi-torque  42  gross  horsepower* 
Case  gasoline  engine  with  3-speed 
transmission.  Available  with  hydraul¬ 
ics,  PTO,  belt  pulley,  toolbar-dozer 
combination,  3-point  hookup  or 
Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch. 


600  4-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  gasoline,  LP-gas;  4  or  8 
working  ranges,  shuttle;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axles. 


610  Choice  of  gas  or  diesel  62  gross 
horsepower*  engine.  Terramatic 
Drive  transmission.  Four  gear  ranges 
forward  and  reverse.  Hydraulic  power 
shift.  Dual  control  hydraulics.  Tool- 
bar-dozer  combination  available. 


700  4-5  Plow  Tractor;  diesel,  gaso¬ 
line,  LP-gas,  distillate  fuel;  8-speed 
dual-range  transmission;  standard  4- 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dual 
wheels,  adjustable  front  axle;  dual¬ 
control  hydraulic*  and  Eagle  Hitch. 


BIO  80  gross  horsepower*,  diesel 
engine.Terramatic  Drive  transmission. 
Independent  power  control  of  each 
track.  Four  gear  ranges  forward 
and  reverse.  Dual-control  hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer  combination  available. 


800  5-Plow  Tractor  with  Case-o- 
matic  Drive;  diesel,  gasoline,  LP 
gas;  8  working  ranges;  standard  4 
wheel,  row-crop  with  single  or  dua 


1010  100  gross  horsepower*  diese 
engine.  Four  gear  ranges  forward  am 
reverse.  Hydraulic  power  shift.  Terra 
matic  Drive  transmission.  Dual-con 
trol  hydraulics.  Toolbar-dozer  com 
bination  available. 


0I‘ 
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to  «J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  99J,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


□  Check  here  for  an  on-the-farm  Proof 
demonstration 


□  Check  here  for  complete  information  and 
colorful  catalogs  on  tractors  checked  below. 


□  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 

□  4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 

□  3  +  plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 

□  2-plow  Case  200 

□  3-plow  Case  300 

□  3-4  plow  Case  500 


□  4-5  plow  Case  700 

□  6-plow  Case  900 

□  310  crawler  (42  h.p.) 

□  610  crawler  (  62  h.p.) 

□  810  crawler  (80  h.p.) 

□  1010  crawler  (100  h.p.) 


Name. 


.Student  □ 


Address. 


Form  No.  A62659K 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


*Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum  horsepower  (based 


on  60° F.  and  29.92"  Hg.).  Manufacturer’s  rating. 


Free  Raincoat 


when  you  make  your 
demonstration  date 

.  .  .  it's  yours  as  your  dealer’s  “thank  you"  for  th 
privilege  of  demonstrating.  High-quality  vinyl  wit 
strong  welded  seams.  Handy  to  keep  in  you 
tractor  tool  box  for  sudden  showers. 


J.  Zu 


J.  I.  CASE  CO. 


RACINE,  WIS. 


1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot  v  Widths  Available— 100  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  (.002) . \<L  Sq.  Ft.  |  3',  4',  9*  &  16  ft,  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2 <t  Sq.  Ft.  (  3)  6)  10;  12,'  14,' 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3g  Sq.  Ft.  (  20)  24)  &  32  ft.  wic 


i6; 
widths 


8  Gauge  (.008).  .  .  4<Z  Sq.  Ft.  |  12,'  16)  20'&  24  ft.  widths 


__ 

[:■  1  ’ 

ffW 

VAPOR 

OVER  BLDG 

BLOG. 

MAY 

SILAGE 

BARRIER 

MATLS. 

INSULATION 

COVERS 

COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.f  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


6  Colorado  Blue  Soruce  4  yr. 
4  to  8  In.  tall,  transplanted: 
15  only  $2  postpaid!  Another 


Bargain:  20  Evergreens,  all  transplanted 
4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Douglas  Fir, 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3,  postpaid. 
(West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c)  FREE 
illustrated  folder  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-1019  Fryeburg,  Maine 


V/ant  This  Taft )  Biggest, 

,ui*pee 


SPECIAL 

™  5  Pkts.-5  Colors 

1*1.25  Value  for  Only  | 

Choicest  colors — scarlet, 
I  rose,  salmon,  blue  and  white, 
(exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
I  roots,  stronger  vines  —  earlier, 
I  larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 
I  Avoids  spring  planting  delays, 
f  SPECIAL— All  5  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
and  easy  directions,  $1.25  value 
CpCE  postpaid  to  you,  for  only  25c! 
l*t«.  Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 
W.  ATL.EE  BURPEE  CO.,  327  Burpee  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  Mailing  9,  7, 
2,-1  root  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
ornamentals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality  nursery  stock  at  low  prices. 
Get  our  free  60-page  catalog  and 
planting  guide  then  order  for  plant¬ 
ing  this  fall! 

80UNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  R-1019,  Princess  Anne,  IVId. 


FOUNDATION  PLANTING 


10  Plants.  6  Pfitzer  Juniper, 

spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted.  10"  to  16".  Postpaid. 

FREE  CATALOG 


BOX  20-1 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305 -B  Homer  City,  Pa.  I _ 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


50 


CANADIAN 

HEMLOCK 


For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These 
sturdy,  well  rooted  3  yr.,  8"  to  12"  t  DftCTD,,ni 
plants  are  ideal  for  background  or  I  POSTPAID] 
hedge  in  sun  or  shade.  Shear  to  de- 


Sired  height.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 
Box  20-J 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


PEACH 

and 


Indiana,  Pa* 


apple 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  HW.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25#  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO..  Bnx  Ifi,  CLEVELAND.  TENNFS«EE 
FREE  literature  &  booklet  on  growing  Nut,  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees  &  Blueberry  Plants.  A.  W.  Ruhl,  Box  32, 
Langhorne,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Grape 
Crop  Smaller  in  1959 

A  well- attended  meeting  of  grape 
growers  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area, 
held  recently  in  the  Penn  Yan 
Grange  Hall,  heard  estimates  of  the 
1959  crop  in  New  York  State  placed 
at  20  to  25  per  cent  below  the  1958 
yield.  Total  production  in  the  east¬ 
ern  grape  States  was  placed  at  eight 
per  cent  below  last  year. 

James  R.  Hazlitt,  of  Hector,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Grape  Growers  Cooperative,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  low  yield  in 
Canada  this  year  will  result  in  less 
than  2,000  tons  of  Canadian  grapes 
available  for  import  into  the  United 
States  compared  to  some  8,000  tons 
last  year. 

Growers  were  told  that  approxi¬ 
mately  92,000  tons  of  grapes  were 
processed  in  New  York  State  from 
the  1958  crop  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  products  processed  from  this 
huge  tonnage  has  been  moved  into 
consuming  channels  due  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  new  grape 
drinks  and  the  demand  for  New-  York 
State  fine  wines. 

Attending  the  meeting  and  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  importance  of  farmers 
organizing  were  Kenneth  G.  Bul¬ 
lock  of  Ithaca,  commodity  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  Gilbert  C.  Smith  of  Penn 
Yan,  Yates  County  agricultural 
agent. 

The  New  York  State  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative,  with  a  membership 
of  560  vineyardists,  works  in  close 
harmony  with  organized  processing 
groups  to  obtain  relief  from  unfair 
trade  practices  and  discriminatory 
regulations  affecting  the  sale  of  New 
York  State  grape  products. 

Directors  of  the  cooperative  from 
the  Finger  Lakes  district,  besides 
Hazlitt,  are:  Alton  B.  Morehouse,  of 
Penn  Yan;  Ross  Summerson  of  Him- 
rod,  Walter  Johnson  of  Valois,  Dana 
C.  Standish  of  Naples,  and  Joseph 
Sugden  of  Himrod,  who  is  also  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Cooperative. 

J.  J.  s. 


Northeast  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Winners 

The  soil  conservation  district,  its 
supervisor  and  its  outstanding  farm¬ 
er-cooperator  which  won  The  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company’s  re¬ 
cent  contest  in  the  Northeast  are: 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island:  Hampshire  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Henry  Renouf  of  Bel- 
chertown,  and  Wallace  Hibbard, 
North  Hadley. 

Delaware  and  New  Jersey:  Sus¬ 
sex  County  of  Delaware;  Alden  P. 
Short  of  Georgetown,  and  Archie  B. 
Hudson,  Selbyville. 

Maine:  Southern  Aroostook;  Hen¬ 
ry  J.  McBride  of  Houlton,  and  Ralph 
Rush,  Benedicta. 

Maryland:  Howard;  Wilbur  A. 
Dove  of  Woodbine,  and  Aubrey  E. 
Fleming,  Mt.  Airy. 

New  Hampshire-Vermont:  Ches- 
ire  County  of  New  Hampshire; 
Charles  T.  Richardson  of  Marlboro, 
and  G.  Allen  Holmes,  Walpole. 

New  York:  Cattaraugus;  Charles 
W.  Nannen  of  Great  Valley,  and 
Floyd  Bobseine,  Cattaraugus. 

Pennsylvania:  Lancaster  County; 
Elmer  V.  Good,  Lititz,  and  Martin 
E.  Gr eider,  Lancaster. 


“Over  s2,200  net  profit  in  30  days 


with  Homelite  Chain  Saw” 

ANOTHER  USER  TESTIMONIAL 


As  low  as  $2.90  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


John  Miller  of  Pepin,  Wisconsin  knows 
that  a  dependable  Homelite  chain  saw  puts 
extra  money  in  your  pocket  .  .  ,  especially 
the  brand-new  Homelite  BUZ. 

The  new  Homelite  BUZ  is  the  first 
direct-drive  chain  saw  with  quality  per¬ 
formance  at  a  price  everyone  can  afford. 

Cuts  through  16"  trees  in  16  seconds, 
fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Its  light 
19  pounds  (less  bar  and  chain)  are  easy  to 
handle.  Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  en¬ 
gine  and  diaphragm  carburetor  give  you 
full  cutting  power  in  any  position.  Flush- 
cut  handle  lets  you  cut  level  with  ground. 

Ask  your  Homelite  dealer  for  a  free 
demonstration. 

HOMELITE  A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 

2610  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 


HERE’S  HOW  JOHN  MILLER  DID  IT 

.  .  .  Mr.  Miller  cut  96,000  board  feet  from  his 
woodlot  in  just  30  days!  His  NET  profit  was 
$2,281.50.  A  Homelite  chain  saw  can  help  yoti 
earn  extra  dollars.  Send  10 f  for  16-page  booklet 
“A  Man’s  Guide  To  Chain  Saws.” 

TUNE  IN!  . . .  Homelite  Farm 
Round-Up  on  the  air  every 
Friday  or  Saturday.  Consult 
your  local  paper  for  time  and 
station. 


iind  Your 
Homolito  Deolor 
In  Th© 

‘Yellow  Pages' 


THINK  FIRST  OF  QUALITY  .  THINK  FIRST  OF  HOMELITE 


BUILD  YOUR  HERD  with 

YOUNG’S  (since  1902) 


MIN 


* 


HIGHEST  Potency  —  HIGHEST  Quality 
LOWEST  Net  Cost! 

NO  SALT  ...  NO  LIMESTONE  ...  NO  FILLER! 

YOUNG’S  VITAMINS  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Roaring  Spring,  Pennsylvania 


♦  *# 


*  VIT-Y-MIN  is  the  supplement  used  by 
many  champions  and  prize  herds! 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


7 


ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 


CHAMPION-BERGER 


Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 


VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


MAIL  THIS  MONEY  SAVING  COUPON 


IMPORTED  PROM  DENMARK 

TULIP  BULBS 


100  BULBS  Now  Only  *li« 


FREE  OF  EXTRA  GOST 

—12  DUTCH  MUSCARI  Im¬ 
ported  from  Holland  given 
free  with  every  100  Tulips. 
Fall  planting.  Spring  blooms 
dainty  blue. 


Fall  planted  tulips  bloom  spring  after  spring  without  replanting. 

Coupon  offer  brings  100  healthy,  hardy  medium  size  (already  21/2" 

circumference)  planting  stock  bulbs,  all  for  $1.98  .  .  .  less  than  2 1  a 
bulb.  Popular  home  garden  varieties  in  a  startling  array  of  Rainbow 
Mix  blazing  colors.  With  normal  soil,  care  and  growing  conditions 
they  should  grow  to  larger  size  the  first  season.  In  fact,  we  guarantee 
many  blooms  next  spring,  a  normal  bloom  2nd  spring  and  many  years 
or  replacement  free  (5  year  limit.)  Truly  an  unbeatable  offer.  So  rush 
your  order  today  for  delivery  at  right  time  for  fall  planting.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  return  within  10  days  for  purchase  price  refund. 

□  100  TULIPS  with  12  Dutch  Muscari  . $1.98 

□  200  TULIPS  with  24  Dutch  Muscari  . $3.79 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

□  Remittance  enclosed.  Add  400  and  we  ship  postage  paid. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY_ 


-ZONE- 


-STATE- 


-MICHIGAN  _RULE_  COl— Depf^  _MG-T_547— Grond_  Rajjids  _2^  Michigan- 


October  3,  1959 
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Presenting  the  World's  Most  Accurate  Slug-Shooting 
Shotgun  -  -The  New,  Dynamic  ITHACA  DEERSLAYER! 

With  a  barrel  specially  bored  from  end  to  end  to  fit  the  new  rifled  slug  loads, 
this  baby  will  get  you  everything  from  mice  to  Russian  Boars  (since  it  also  han¬ 
dles  regular  shot  loads  well)  ! 

2  inch  slug  groups  are  common  at  40  yards;  8  inch  groups  at  100  yards  without 
changing  sight  setting.  A  deer’s  “boiler  room”  is  about  12  inches  square,  so  you 
have  room  to  spare. 

Light-gathering  Ithaca  Raybar®  Rifle  front  sight  and  adjustable  V-type  sport¬ 
ing  rear  sight  fitted  to  barrel.  Extra  quick-interchangeable  black  finish  Ithaca 
Raybar®  front  sight  (snap  in,  snap  out),  and  sling  swivels  furnished. 

The  strength  of  a  battleship  and  the  precision  of  a  39  jewel  watch  are  built-in 
this  rifle-like  performer!  Ithaca  quality  throughout. 

12,  16.  and  20  Gauge — only  $105.00  in  Model  37  FEATHERLIGHT®,  and 
$11L95  in  Model  37  Deluxe. 

Equally  good  for  Deer,  Moose,  Bear.  Wild  Pigs,  etc.  with  slug  loads,  and  small 
game  and  Skeet  with  regular  shot  loads.  Ask  to  see  it  at  your  local  dealer. 

Extra  DEERSLAYER  barrels  available  for  your  present  Ithaca  Repeater  (any 
model)  for  only  $46.95  (we  need  the  entire  gun  to  fit). 

•  Send  for  booklet  of  “easy-to-build”  Gun  Cabinets  and  Racks,  six  designs,  with 
complete  instuctions  and  materials  list.  A  good  $1.00  value  for  only  50?  in  coin. 
Big  28  page  Golden  Gun  Catalog  full  of  shooting  tips,  care  of  guns,  choice  of 
loads,  slug  shooting,  etc.,  only  25 <f  in  coin. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  INC.  Dept.lOT,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.. 


Our  Farm  Woodlot 


DOUBLE  SHOT,  SILVER-TIPPED,  ALL  BRASS 

REFILLS- 20  f.r$l 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made,  including:  “Scripto” 

“Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate” 

“Waterman’'  “Wearever” 
and  over  200  others 
(except  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue,  Black, 

Green,  Brown, 

Lavender 
or  Gold 
Ink 


Retractable 

PENS 
15  for  $1 

100  for  $6.60 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink. 

Quantity  and  Imprint  prices  on  request. 

REFILLS,  VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY— 30  for  $1 
Add  10c  shipping  charge.  Money  back  guar 
BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept,  80-L4 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.  Y, 


BACK-EASER 


$5»5 

Postpaid 


Instant 

Backache 

Relief 

Order  now 


For  men  and  women.  Relieves  back 
pain,  slims  waist,  improves  posture, 
helps  relax  tensed  nerves.  Strong, 
form-fitting,  washable.  Snap  front. 
Encircling  pull  straps  for  easy  adjust¬ 
ment  and  Instant  relief.  Large  foam 
rubber  pad  holds,  massages  back — 
stimulates  circulation.  Prescribed  by 
doctors.  No  fitting.  10-day  trial  offer. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Send  hip 
measurement.  PostDaid  except  COD'S. 

Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  RY-109B 
311  Wyandotte  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


■I'AtlP*-  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  I 

IlUvV  WOOD  BURNING  FURNACE! 


I  Enjoy  o Id  fashioned  fuel  economy  with  savings  up  to  80% 
plus  ultra  modern  engineered  performance  with  a  new 

RITEWAY  WOOD 
BURNING  FURNACE 

Burn  cheap  wood  the  effortless  way! 
Riteway's  exclusive  complete  combus¬ 
tion  principle,  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  draft  system  and  extra  large 
fuel  magazine  mean  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  never  thought  possible  with 
wood.  Fuel  lasts  at  least  12  hours 
without  attention  and  ashes  need  be 
removed  only  2  or  3  times  a  month. 
5  models  for  any  type  heating  sys¬ 
tem  you  prefer  .  .  .  gravity,  forced 
air,  steam  or  hot  water. 

Burns  COAL  with  equal  efficiency! 
Write  now  for  free  literature 

Some  Dealerships  Available 


Manufacturing  Co, 

; Dapt.  WayBesfaoroi: jig* 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

lot  and  eat  it  too. 

The  Stevens  family  is  in  the  dairy 
business  in  Kingston,  and  has  been 
for  a  lifetime.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
bulk  of  the  family  living  has  come 
from  their  herd  of  35  milking  Hol- 
steins,  backed  by  a  young  herd  of  20 
replacement  stock,  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  But  it  is  equally  true,  Ed 
makes  plain,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  woodlot,  the  modern  barn,  the 
new  house,  the  college  educations, 
this,  that  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
would  all  have  been  missing. 

51,600  Woodlot  Income  a  Year 

The  family  has  harvested  some  50,- 
000  board  feet  of  White  Pine  stock 
each  year  for  the  past  20  years,  a 
total  of  1,000,000  feet.  Now  that  they 
have  reduced  the  take  to  25,000  feet 
each  Winter,  Stevens  reckons  they 
will  haul  out  another  250,000  feet  in 
the  next  10  years.  But,  best  of  all, 
he  says,  with  well  deserved  pride, 
each  year  the  old  woodlot  has  been 
getting  better  instead  of  worse.  Ten 
years  from  now,  he  figures  it  will 
contain  more  merchantable  timber 
than  it  did  originally.  Then  he  will 
have  balanced  annual  growth  against 
yearly  harvest,  with  the  lot  to  go 
into  the  next  generation  as  a  con¬ 
stant  yielder  of  an  annual  crop. 

Still  scratching  away  with  his  pen¬ 
cil,  and  occasionally  scratching  his 
graying  head,  Ed  Stevens  figures  that 
the  family  woodlot  has  been  bringing 
in  an  annual  income  of  $1,600,  with 
family  spare  hours  and  labor  thrown 
in.  He  has  got  as  high  as  $60  for  his 
sawed  lumber,  with  $55  as  the  aver¬ 
age.  His  sawed  logs  at  the  mill  have 
been  giving  him  about  $33;  cord  wood 
has  been  bringing  in  $22  locally  for 
some  time. 

Labor-Swapping  Pays  Off 

Through  all  this  farm  success  has 
run  one  item  of  extreme  importance 
— the  old-fashioned,  almost  extinct, 
Yankee  practice  of  labor-swapping. 
The  Stevens  folks  still  do  it.  There 
are  Ed  and  his  two  sons,  Lawrence, 
31,  and  Alan,  26,  with  homes  next 
door,  who  help  work  the  farm.  Then 
a  few  miles  away,  in  Brentwood,  on 
the  old  home  farm  there’s  John,  Ed’s 
brother,  and  his  grown-up  son, 
Clinton,  equally  rugged.  They  all 
swap  labor,  back  and  forth.  So,  when 
the  Stevenses  have  a  corn  silage 
chore  to  do,  or  woods  to  work,  they 


have  the  best  five-man  work  crew  in 
New  Hampshire,  all  hands  willing  to 
work,  everybody  interested  in  the 
process,  and  everybody  happy  over 
its  accomplishment. 

That  is  how  they  do  all  the  difficult 
tasks.  That  is  how  they  can  pile  high 
the  logs  and  the  woodpile  in  Winter. 
That  is  how  they  built  Ed’s  new  barn 
and  milkhouse,  and  how  they  set  up 
Lawrence  in  a  new  seven-room 
home  in  1955.  They  just  sit  down  to¬ 
gether,  decide  how  much  and  what 
lumber  they  need.  Then  they  cut  it, 
dry  it,  nail  it  together  and  start  using 
it.  It’s  that  simple 

Rugged  New  England  Yankee 
stock,  did  we  say?  We  almost  forgot 
Mrs.  Ed  Stevens’  father,  Warren 
Locke.  He  happens  to  be  99,  was  a 
builder  and  contractor  all  his  life, 
was  supei’visor  of  those  family  build¬ 
ing  operations,  and  at  99,  is  being 
asked  daily  for  advice,  and  takes 
pride  in  giving  it. 

Last  year,  the  family  turned  to  and 
built  John,  Ed’s  brother,  a  new  barn. 

Active  in  Woodlot  Project 

The  Stevens  family  soon  will  be  in 
their  fifth  year  of  working  with  the 
Extension  Service  and  others  on  a 
Pilot  Woodlot  Management  Project, 
first  of  its  kind  anywhere.  This  is  a 
project  sponsored  by  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  Foundation  and  the  Boston 
Federal  Land  Bank.  This  program  is 
aimed  at  taking  the  guesswork  out 
of  woodlot  operations.  Its  benefits 
could  be  far-reaching.  Ed  Stevens  is 
a  member  of  the  five-man  county 
board.  There  are  50  cooperators  in 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Stevenses  really  became  in¬ 
terested  in  their  woodlot  after  the 
1938  hurricane  when  $1,300  was  the 
best  offer  they  could  get  after  the 
blowdown.  It  was  not  for  sale  then. 
“Nor  is  it  now,”  they  observe,  with 
a  smile. 

The  Stevens  family  is  prominent  in 
Farm  Bureau  and  Grange,  town  of¬ 
fices,  the  school  district  and  the 
church.  They  believe  firmly  that,  as 
a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap.  Good, 
honest,  hard  work,  they  insist,  is 
nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  But 
with  all  this,  they  repeat,  “A  fellow’s 
got  to  have  a  good  farm  woodlot  for 
best  living.”  The  Stevenses  would 
not  give  theirs  up,  no  more  than  they 
would  a  son  or  a  grandson.  And  of 
the  latter  they  have  many,  growing 
up  in  the  good  Stevens  philosophy, 
and  certain  to  benefit  greatly  by  it. 


wmmm  i  im an— m  

The  Ed  Stevens  family  of  Kingston,  N.H.,  pitch  hay  and  dig  potatoes  in 

Summer.  In  Winter,  they  work  the  160-acre  family  woodlot.  Left  to  right: 

son  Alan,  Ed  Stevens  and  son  Lawrence. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION... 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept.  u 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  H. 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

NAME  . . 


ADDRESS 


10.  Farmers  and  woodlot  owners 
will  get  years  of  service,  with  little 
upkeep,  from  ECLIPSE  MODEL  700; 
20  lbs.  dry,  less  bar  and  chain;  rugged 
3«/2  H.P.  Power  Products  two-cycle, 
air-cooled  engine,  two-inch  bore,  li/2- 
inch  stroke.  Adaptable  for  vertical 
and  horizontal  cutting;  16-,  20-  or 
24-in.  bar  and  chain.  ECLIPSE 
LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  PROPHETS- 
TOWN,  ILL. 


It's  "Power-Saw"  Season  on  the  Farm 


1.  The  F.  W.  BLUEJET  SAFETY 
CHAIN  has  had  proven  performance 
in  the  woods  for  the  past  two  Winters. 
Specifically  featuring  built-in  stabi¬ 
lizer  links,  it  is  especially  made  for 
cutting  frozen  wood,  and  for  limbing, 
boring,  and  cutting  pulpwood  and 
other  small  timber.  Shock  and  stress 
on  chain,  sprocket,  and  chain  saw 
motor  are  reduced  so  that  all  three 
last  longer.  Available  in  l/2,  7/q  or 
Yio  in.  pitch  chains,  in  reels  or  cut 
lengths.  BLUE  JET  CORP.,  HOPE- 
DALE,  MASS. 


11.  HOFFCO  has  just  introduced 
its  Super  88  direct-drive  chain  saw  — 
a  heavy  duty,  positive-powered  saw 
built  for  professionals  to  meet  spe¬ 
cific  field  problems.  Available  in 
three  chain  speeds,  (2,200,  2,300  or 
2,650  F.P.M.)  with  chain  bars  up  to 
36-in.  HOFFCO,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


12.  McCULLOCH’S  ONE/40  is  an 
economy  saw  for  farmers.  Low  in 
price,  high  in  performance,  this  di¬ 
rect-drive  chain  saw  weighs  only  19 
lbs.  Comes  equipped  with  McCulloch’s 
exclusive  Lubri-Mac  automatic  chain 
oiling  that  feeds  oil  from  fuel  mixture 
right  onto  the  chain.  Cuts  in  any 
position  to  \}/i  inches  of  ground. 

McCulloch  corp.,  eioi  w.  cen¬ 
tury  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  45, 
CAL. 


6.  BANTAM,  Remington’s  new 
farm  saw,  has  a  17-lb.  engine  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  one  H.P.  for  every 
five  pounds  weight.  Guide  bars  are 
available  in  12-,  18-,  or  24-in.  lengths. 
REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.,  BRIDGE¬ 
PORT  2,  CONN. 


■  ■  V  •••-•  ■■ 

13.  The  first  low-cost,  high  quality 
drive  chain  saw  —  the  new  HOME- 
LITE  WIZ  —  is  Homelite’s  answer 
to  the  need  for  an  inexpensive,  de¬ 
pendable  chain  saw  with  more  lug¬ 
ging  power  than  direct-drive  models. 
Weighing  only  20  pounds,  the  WIZ 
will  cut  18-in.  trees  in  16  seconds, 
has  enough  power  to  fell  trees  up 
to  5  ft.  in  diameter.  HOMELITE, 
PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


14.  PORTER-CABLE’S  “534”  direct 
drive  gas  chain  saw  has  sufficient 
power  to  fell  and  cut  trees  up  to  48 
in.  in  diameter.  Available  in  four  bar 
sizes:  14-,  16-,  20-  and  24-in.  PORTER- 
CABLE  MACHINE  CO.,  SYRA¬ 
CUSE,  N.  Y. 


wmm 


■■ 


16.  The  “SPEED-KUT”  is  Strunk’s 
chain  saw  for  farmers,  loggers,  tree 
surgeons.  Direct  drive,  4.5  H.P.,  21 
lbs.,  available  with  16-  and  19-in. 
guide  bar  and  chain.  STRUNK, 
COATESVILLE,  PA. 


5.  Bolens  direct  drive  “LOW  CUT,” 
a  modern  chain  saw  design  for  left- 
hand  cut  close  to  ground,  is  equipped 
with  automatic  clutch,  rewind  starter; 
weighs  21  lbs.,  less  bar  and  chain. 
BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIV.,  PORT 
WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


2.  TITAN’S  “LITTLE  GIANT”  di¬ 
rect-drive  chain  saw  is  ideal  for  cut¬ 
ting  firewood,  felling  trees.  Has 
recoil,  positive-action  starter,  and 
heavy-duty  clutch  automatically  stops 
chain  when  idle,  eliminates  kick-back 
in  the  cut.  PROPULSION  ENGINE 
CORP.,  311  MARION  AVE.,  SO. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


3.  The  new  Oregon  MICRO-BIT 
Chipper  Chain  has  closer  tolerances, 
uniformity  of  precision-built  parts, 
perfected  heat-treating,  and  double 
chroming.  Now  available  in  '/2-in. 
pitch  size  with  .058-  or  .063-in.  drive 
link  gauges.  OREGON  CHAIN  SAW 
DIV.,  OMARK  INDUSTRIES,  PORT¬ 
LAND,  ORE. 


4.  The  POULAN  CHAIN  SAW 
line  has  a  new  entry,  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  farm  use — the  direct  drive 
KD.  Dependable,  easy  to  handle  get¬ 
ting  to  the  job,  easy  handling  on  the 
job,  ideal  for  cutting  firewood,  fence 
post,  pulpwood,  for  sawlogs,  for  land 
clearing,  construction  or  orchard  work. 
Weighs  16 '/2  lbs.;  with  positive  manual 
oiler,  precision  aluminum  castings, 
automatic  clutch.  POULAN  SAWS, 
P.O.  BOX  9066,  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 
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15.  A  new,  improved  version  of  the 
exclusive-principle  Wright  Power 
Blade  saw,  “SUPER  REBEL”  Model 
5020,  has  been  introduced  by  Wright 
Saw.  “Super  Rebel.”  the  world’s  only 
power  blade  saw,  does  not  have  a 
chain,  but  a  full  20-in.  power-blade 
which  moves  back  and  forth  much  like 
a  carpenter’s  saw — 166  strokes  a  sec¬ 
ond.  WRIGHT  SAW  DIV.,  THOMAS 
INDUSTRIES,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


7.  Clinton’s  quick-starting  “HANDY 
MASTER”  is  designed  especially  for 
customers  who  prefer  dependability 
of  lightweight,  compact,  gear  driven 
chain  saw.  Allows  all-position  cutting; 
provides  one-hand  fingertip  controls. 
CLINTON  ENGINES,  MAQUOKETA, 
IOWA. 


8.  The  use  of  tough,  weldable  alu¬ 
minum  makes  PIONEER’S  “400”  a  rug¬ 
ged,  lightweight  saw,  and  the  2-cycle, 
1-cylinder  engine  has  surplus  power. 
Designed  to  fill  specific  requirements 
of  average  farmer.  Bar  available  in 
12-,  16-  and  20-in.  lengths.  PIONEER 
SAWS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


9.  The  LANCASTER  HANDY¬ 
MAN  features  the  horizontal  stream¬ 
lined  design,  fully  automatic  centri¬ 
fugal  clutches,  smoother  cutting 
in.  pitch  chain,  and  high  and  dry  in¬ 
stallation  of  air  cleaner.  LANCASTER 
PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.,  P.O.  BOX  778, 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
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What  Is  Comfrey? 


A  plant  known  as  comfrey  is  being 
recommended  to  farmers  for  setting 
out  as  a  forage  crop.  According  to 
the  late  F.  B.  Morrison,  in  his  Feeds 
and  Feeding,  however,  it  is  “oc¬ 
casionally  exploited  by  advertisers.” 
The  price  for  each  rootstock  ranges 
from  25  to  50  cents. 

The  plant  is  best  set  three  feet  by 
three  feet,  it  is  reported.  By  planting 
18  inches  apart,  however,  one  may 
advantageously  take  out  alternate 
ones  for  cutting  into  rootstocks  for 
propagation  or  sale.  One  plant  may 
provide  up  to  100  root  pieces.  Com¬ 
frey  matures  in  two  years. 

Cornell  University  has  set  out 
some  rows  of  comfrey  to  check  its 
growth  and  utility.  It  is  a  prickly 
plant  that  would  seem  unappetizing, 
unless  finely  chopped  or  shred,  for 
most  classes  of  livestock. 

.But  Paul  M.  Griesenauer  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  says  that  “all  animals 
seem  to  relish  it.”  He  reports  its 
composition  to  be  24  per  cent  protein, 
15  per  cent  ash,  two  per  cent  oil,  al¬ 
most  12  per  cent  fiber,  and  37  per 
cent  carbohydrates.  Performing  very 


well  in  dry  weather,  comfrey  in  1957, 
a  severe  drought  year,  produced  the 
equivalent  of  67  tons  of  feed  per  acre, 
he  states.  Mr.  Griesenauer  reports 
that  the  roots  of  comfrey  go  some  six 
to  eight  feet  deep  into  the  soil.  He 
produced  12-pound  geese  on  comfrey 
mush  alone  up  to  10  weeks,  when  it 
was  then  supplemented  by  coi’n. 

Pre -planting  comfrey  roots  in  the 
Fall  is  recommended.  The  better  es¬ 
tablished  roots  are  then  field-set  in 
Spring.  Cultivation  is  required  the 
first  year. 

Hogs  are  reported  to  find  the  roots 
very  palatable;  if  pastured  in  it, 
they  soon  destroy  the  stand.  At 
Cornell  University,  it  is  remarked 
that,  due  to  the  prickly  stems,  chop¬ 
ping  would  be  necessary  for  comfrey 
to  be  at  all  palatable  to  cows. 

The  plant  originated  in  Russia.  It 
was  brought  to  America  by  early 
settlers.  A  Quaker  farmer  took  some 
to  England  in  the  last  century,  it  is 
reported,  and  since  then  comfrey 
has  been  known  as  Quaker  comfrey. 
It  was  earlier  best  known  and  grown 
as  a  vulnerary,  i.e.  to  heal  wounds. 


When  to  Harvest  Pears 

We  have  a  young  pear  orchard 
consisting  largely  of  Anjou  and 
Bose  trees.  They  are  in  full  bearing. 
We  harvest  them  when  the  perfect 
pears  start  to  fall.  But  the  pears 
rot  before  they  become  edible.  Is 
there  a  remedy?  J.  N.  c. 

Unlike  apples,  pears  reach  their 
harvest  quality  off  the  tree.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  are  picked  green,  held  in 
storage,  and  ripened  like  bananas  or 
tomatoes  in  heated  rooms. 

Harvest  maturity  for  pears  can  be 
determined  quite  well  by  using  a 
pressure  tester.  Anjou  pears  are 
passable  at  15  pounds,  optimum  at 

13  and  low  at  11  pounds.  Boses  are 
passable  at  15  pounds,  optimum  at 

14  and  low  at  11.  Although  varying 
from  region  to  region,  days  to  ma¬ 
turity  can  be  used  fairly  well  within 
a  region  to  determine  picking  time. 
Those  pears  apt  to  drop  prematurely 
can  be  controlled  by  applying  a 
chemical  called  naphthaleneacetic 
acid  just  before  drop  is  expected. 
The  concentration  is  five  parts  per 
million  and  should  be  sprayed  on  the 
trees  when  the  temperature  is  70 
degrees  F.  or  higher. 

Following  harvest,  pears  should  be 
held  in  storage  at  30  to  31  degrees, 
and  at  a  relative  humidity  of  85  per 
cent.  Bose  does  not  ripen  in  storage 
and  consequently  must  be  removed 
to  ripening  rooms  at  temperatures 
around  65  degrees.  About  a  week  is 
required,  but  continuous  observation 
of  ripening  is  a  must  if  pears  are 
to  be  marketed  at  the  peak  of  per¬ 


fection.  Anjou  will  ripen  somewhat 
in  storage  but  it  should  be  finished 
off  in  the  ripening  room. 

To  reduce  storage  scald,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  wrap  the  pears  in  oiled 
paper  similar  to  that  used  for 
apples.  To  protect  the  fruit  from  con¬ 
siderable  damage  due  to  botrytis 
rot,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  the 
Hartman  wrap  containing  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  oil  wrap  as  well  as  a 
fungicide  to  control  the  rot.  The 
Hartman  wrap  can  be  purchased 
through  the  Oregon- Washington- 
California  Pear  Bureau  at  Hood 
River,  Oregon.  l.  d.  t. 

Conn.  Tobacco  Acreage 
at  Near-Record  Low 

Growers  of  binder  tobacco  in  Con¬ 
necticut  are  growing  about  3,000 
acres  out  of  a  possible  7,600  this 
year. 

This  year’s  total  is  a  near-record 
low,  a  fact  that  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  since  the  acreage  reserve  of 
the  soil  bank,  which  has  accounted 
for  most  of  the  acreage  reduction  in 
the  past  few  years,  was  not  in  effect 
this  year. 

The  totals  are  based  on  measure¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice,  checking  compliance  with  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  The  3,000-acre  figure 
was  arrived  at  when  measurements 
were  nearly  enough  complete  that 
the  total  could  be  told  within  a  few 
acres.  Out  of  every  10  farms  with 
acreage  allotments,  about  three  are 
growing  tobacco  this  year.  With  al¬ 
most  no  exceptions,  big  growers, 
those  with  allotments  of  about  60 
acres  or  better,  are  growing  all  they 
can.  Growers  with  8-10  acre  allot¬ 
ments  are  growing  all,  part,  or  none 
of  their  acreages.  Most  of  those  with 
allotments  under  three  acres  are  not 
growing  at  all. 

The  use  or  lack  of  use  of  allot¬ 
ments  has  been  watched  closely  this 
year,  since  grower  leaders  last  Win¬ 
ter  asked  for,  and  got,  a  20-per-cent 
cut  in  support  prices  instead  of  the 
allotment  cut  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  effective.  H.  K.  Street 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Oct.  3 — The  21st  Annual  Eastern 
N.Y.  Holstein  Sale,  Fairgrounds, 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 

Oct.  3 — Broome -Chenango -Dela- 
ware-Otsego  Counties  NY  ABC  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Morris,  N.Y. 

Oct.  3 — The  18th  N.Y.  Ayrshire 
Production  Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Co- 
bleskill,  N.Y. 

Oct.  3-10 — National  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Oct.  6-8— The  1959  NEPPCO  Ex¬ 
position,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  10 — The  New  England  Angus 
Sale,  Gibbett  Hill  Farms,  Groton, 
Mass. 

Oct.  17 — National  Spotlight  Sale  of 
milking  goats,  at  55th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  American  Milk  Goat  Record 
Assn.,  Harvard,  Mass. 


FARM  BETTER 


Earl  A.  Hudson  of  Ca- 
millus,  New  York,  needs 
plenty  of  hot  water  on 
^  A  the  Hudson  Family  dairy 
**riuc^  farm,  where  over  65 
cows  are  milked  daily.  He  gets  it,  with 
an  electric  water  heater.  With  many 
farmers  installing  bulk  milk  coolers 
and  pipe  line  milkers,  electric  water 
heaters  are  much  in  demand.  Their 
efficient  operation  combined  with  low 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  ,  ,  .  electrically!  NIAGARA  MOHAWK 


cost  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity,  is 
the  farmer’s  most  dependable  helper. 
Why  not  talk  to  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  representative  about  installing 
an  electric  water  heater  on  your  farm  ? 
He’ll  gladly  discuss  it  with  you,  and 
show  you  the  many  ways  in  which 
electricity  can  increase  your  profit  as 
well  as  your  comfort.  You  can  contact 
him  through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 
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Buyers  Scared  Away 
by  Pellet  Propaganda 

We  are  having  a  real  scare  around 
our  neighborhood.  A  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  saying  chicken  and 
turkey  soups  and  eggs  are  being  in¬ 
fected  by  an  injection  of  pellets  in 
the  neck  to  make  the  birds  grow 
heavier  for  market.  Quite  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers  have  stopped  buying.  Could 
you  enlighten  us?  mrs.  e.  m.  u. 

New  York 

The  article  you  mention  has  caused 
considerable  reaction  in  various 
areas,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be 
worried  about.  If  the  pellets  injected 
into  the  neck  of  young  chickens 
were  consumed  by  humans  in  large 
quantities,  there  would  be  some  ill 
effects,  but  the  neck  portion  just 
back  of  the  chicken’s  head,  where 
the  pellet  is  injected,  is  generally 
discarded  before  the  bird  is  eaten. 

There  is  no  danger  from  eating 
the  meat.  There  is  also  no  danger 
whatsoever  from  eggs  at  any  time. 
Federal  and  State  authorities  main¬ 
tain  constant  vigilance  to  protect 
the  population  from  dangerous  addi¬ 
tives  and  adulterated  foods.  But 
many  times,  sensation-seeking  and 
so-called  “expose”  publications  de¬ 
liberately  print  half-truths  which 
imply  erroneous  conclusions  or  they 
misinterpret  scientific  reports  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
subject. 

Schedule  for 
Feeding  New  Wheat 

Every  year  around  harvest  time, 
people  are  warned  about  feeding 
new  wheat  to  poultry.  Could  you  tell 
be  how  soon  after  harvest  can  new 
wheat  be  safely  fed?  j.  m.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

New  wheat  may  be  fed  at  any  time 
if  the  amount  is  restricted  for  the 
first  two  weeks.  Do  not  start  off  by 
giving  chickens  all  the  new  wheat 
they  want  unless  they  have  been  on 
range  and  actually  have  been  eating 
the  wheat  as  it  has  been  ripening. 

If  the  hens  have  not  been  eating 
any  of  the  wheat,  the  best  practice 
is  to  add  20  per  cent  to  the  grain 
mixture,  i.e.,  400  pounds  to  a  ton, 
along  with  old  wheat,  corn  or  other 
grains.  If  this  is  done  for  two  weeks, 
then  the  amount  can  be  increased  to 
800  pounds  per  ton  for  another  two 
weeks.  After  that,  there  should  be 


no  trouble  regardless  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  fed. 

There  is  still  some  argument  why 
new  wheat  causes  trouble  when  fed 
to  chickens.  At  times,  no  trouble 
occurs. 


Pullets  Eat  Feathers 

What’s  the  trouble  with  my  pul¬ 
lets?  I  bought  them  last  Fall  and 
about  the  middle  of  Winter  their 
egg  bag  turned  red,  the  feathers 


came  out,  and  the  bag  cracked  open. 
They  laid  about  90  per  cent.  They 
have  laying  mash  in  the  feeder  and 
receive  water  all  the  time.  At  night, 
1  give  them  scratch  of  corn,  oats 
and  wheat.  I  clean  the  dropping 
boards  every  morning.  Can  you  help 
me?  e.  L.  s. 

The  red  and  swollen  abdomens  on 
your  pullets  came  about  originally 
from  the  habit  of  feather  eating, 
which  they  must  have  acquired 
when  they  were  young.  After  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  feathers,  the  skin  nat¬ 
urally  became  rough  and  red. 

The  application  of  an  ointment 
when  the  condition  is  first  noted  helps 
to  some  extent  and  would  do  some 
good  now.  Any  type  of  colorless  and 
odorless  ointment,  like  vaseline,  is 
satisfactory.  C.  S.  Platt 


Connecticut  Has  New 
Poultry  Building 

A  special  “open  house”  was  held 
September  10  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  campus  in  Storrs  to  en¬ 
able  Connecticut  poultrymen  and  the 
general  public  to  inspect  the  College 
of  Agriculture’s  new  facilities  for 
poultry  research  and  instruction. 

The  building,  which  will  be  opened 
for  use  this  Fall,  has  laboratories  for 
nutrition  research,  poultry  products 
development  and  micro-biology.  It 
also  contains  controlled  atmosphere 
rooms  for  physiological  and  genetic 
research. 

The  University  of  Connecticut’s 
other  poultry  building  was  opened 
in  1913. 


“$2,000  extra  income  yearly  from  my  4,000  layers’' 


“When  we  started  feeding  AUREO- 
mycin®  to  our  4,000  layers  18  months 
ago,  I  noticed  within  a  week  that  we 
were  getting  more  eggs.  The  eggs 
were  larger  and  had  a  better  shell 
texture. 

“Hatchability  of  the  eggs,  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  breeder  stock,  has  been 
stepped  up  by  7%  and  the  regular 
laying  hens  have  been  producing 
95.2%  AA  quality  eggs. 

“We  average  270  dozen  eggs  a  day 


and  have  cut  feed  costs  by  tVA  per 
dozen  eggs  by  using  aureomycin. 

“I  estimate  that,  with  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  in  the  feed,  we  must  be  get¬ 
ting  an  extra  50  cents  per  hen  per 
year  in  increased  egg  sales  because 
of  higher  quality  and  production. 
That  gives  me  an  added  income  of 
about  $2,000  a  year.” 

Get  the  advantages  Mr.  Bowser 
has  gotten!  Ask  your  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  or  feed  dealer  for  layer  and 


breeder  feeds  containing  AUREO- 
MYCIN.  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural'  Division,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


©aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


Says  Edward  J.  Bowser  of  Lititz,  Pa, 


Richard  Warren 

11-year  old  David  Dodson  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  receives  first  place  award  in  New 
Hampshire’s  4-H  Chicken  of  Tomor¬ 
row  Contest. 


October  3,  1959 
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TAKE  THE  RUST  out 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  bath  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write: 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


NATURAL 

PlCWW  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t 

Priced 
Low  As 

Now  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  ?er- 
foct-fitting  plastic  plate  Yomold, 
cracked  loose  plates  W(  /HOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MON£Y-BACK  TRIM 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crtin  Ain  MflHKTV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
UlNU  NU  IVlUIlLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  DepL  T-6910-A 
335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES.  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared  .  .  .  arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever  ...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$2.25  for  PAIR  or  $6.00  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
— Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

DEPT.  5-J  181  EAST  75  ST..  N  EW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


TEETHING  PAIN 

New  ORA-JEL  safely  ends  teething  torture.  Just 
apply— pain  flies  away.  Recommended  by  many 
pediatricians.  Works  fast— effect 
lasts.  Large  tube  . . .  only  59c. 

Results  guaranteed. ORA-JEL®/ 


Good  news  for 
asthmatics 


Specialist’s  discovery  now  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  bronchial  asthma  sufferers  to 
quickly  relieve  choking,  coughing,  gasping 
spasms  and,  do  it  without  use  of  internal 
drugs  or  painful  injections.  So  safe  you 
can  get  Dr.  Guild's  Green  Mountain  in 
either  cigarettes  or  compound  form  witn- 
out  prescription.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles.  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU. 

ROUTE  7.  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


npi/A|  if mr  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
ntVULVIllU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
-nd  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents,  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE.  Also,  watch  repairing. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


SEW  and  SAVE 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRESS.  BLOUSE,  SUIT,  Etc. 
Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Unusual  values 
ALEX  RODKIN, 

179  LINDEN  BLVD..  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 


Fresh  out  of  the  Garden 


When  I  came  to  New  England 
from  the  South  many  years  ago, 
some  of  the  native  northern  vege¬ 
tables  were  new  to  me.  Not  until 
we  went  to  farming  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  did  I  come  to  realize  how  much 
more  palatable  were  foods  raised  by 
one’s  family  and  brought  fresh  from 
the  garden  to  kitchen  and  table. 
One  of  these  was  the  winter  squash. 
The  best  part  of  squash  to  me  still 
is  what  may  be  left  over  from  the 
vegetable  dish  used  later  to  make 
wonderful  muffins. 

Squash  Muffins 

The  recipe  I  use  is  one  handed 
down  from  older  generations.  The 
only  things  I  have  adapted  for  to¬ 
day  are  the  “cream  of  tartar  and 
baking  soda”  proportions.  I  have 
substituted  baking  powder  (see  be¬ 
low). 

Use  V\  cup  of  shortening  (drip¬ 
pings  will  do) ;  3A  cup  of  left-over 
cooked  winter  squash;  one  large 
beaten  egg;  Vz  cup  milk;  V\  cup  sugar 
(white  or  light  brown).  Blend  these 
well.  Then  add,  after  sifting  them 
together,  two  cups  of  flour;  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder;  14  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda. 

Bake  in  well  greased  muffin  tins, 
or  pre-heated  iron  gem  pans,  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  A  few  broken 
walnut  or  pecan  meats  are  nice  to 
add,  but  not  important  to  produce  a 


delicious  hot  muffin;  they  are  good 
also  served  cold,  if  any  are  left! 
Serve  them  with  good,  sweet  dairy 
butter. 

Incidentally,  I  have  even  added  a 
little  left-over  squash  to  my  pan¬ 
cake  batter  and  find  it  excellent — 
with  our  own  maple  syrup,  of  course! 

Too  Bountiful  String  Beans 

Often  when  I  was  haunted  with 
too  many  string  beans  fresh  from 
the  garden  (that  seems  to  be  the 
beans’  nature:  always  too  many), 
I  had  more  canned  beans  to  serve 
than  my  family  could  endure. 
Though  the  family  is  the  eat-any- 
thing-and-like-it-kind,  bless  them,  I 
would  be  stuck  with  quarts  and 
quarts  of  the  green  things. 

Then  I  hit  on  a  way  of  pepping 
up  the  green  or  yellow  beans.  I 
drain  off  the  liquid  from  my  home- 
canned  beans  and  just  barely  cover 
them  in  a  pan  with  vinegar.  I  add 
about  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
sugar  as  vinegar.  This  is  then  heated 
to  scalding,  and  removed  at  once 
from  heat.  A  small  onion  sliced  into 
very  thin  rings  is  then  added  and 
stirred  in  well.  I  serve  these  cold 
after  being  chilled  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator. 

Now,  no  matter  how  many  string 
beans  are  put  on  the  table,  the  boys 
look  sad  when  the  dish  is  empty. 

Rose  E.  Foote 


Now  in  October 

Close  your  eyes  and  dream  a  dream;  leave  your  cushion,  sew  no  seam; 
Heart  of  gypsy,  footloose  now,  breathe  a  promise,  vow  a  vow 
To  be  out  and  far  away:  Autumn  beckons  us  today. 

Come  where  wood-smoke  curling  high  rises  to  October’s  sky; 

Hear  the  trumpet-throated  geese  cancelling  their  summer  lease; 

Watch  the  Midas-fingered  god  laying  goldleaf  on  the  sod. 

— Ethel  E.  Mann 


Tasty  Nutriment 

In  England,  where  fresh  fruit  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  city  housewife  stretches 
the  fruit  by  serving  it  with  a  cus¬ 
tard  sauce.  In  the  United  States 
a  custard  with  fresh  fruit  is  served 
mainly  for  variety  in  a  dessert 
flavor,  or  for  the  added  nutriment 
furnished  by  the  eggs  and  milk. 


To  make  a  tiny  hand  cultivator  for 
your  window  or  potted  house  plants, 
use  an  old  table  fork.  Bend  the  prongs 
about  halfway  down  to  a  right  angle 
for  this  miniature  garden  rake. 


Lattwaerrick  ...  or 
Apple  Butter 

Lattwaerrick,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  name  for  Apple  Butter,  comes 
from  the  German  Latwerg,  which, 
to  the  early  Palatinates  (the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Germans),  first  meant  “a 
paste  of  medical  powder  stirred  into 
a  honey  or  sugar  solution.” 

Apple  Butter  is  still  a  three-times- 
daily  dish  on  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
traditional  table.  It  is  wholesome 
and  toothsome,  as  most  of  us  know. 

Wash,  pare  and  quarter  the  apples. 
Boil  down  two  quarts  of  cider  until 
it  is  reduced  to  one  quart.  Then 
cook  four  quarts  of  prepared  apples 
in  the  one  quart  of  cider  until  thick. 
Stir  constantly.  Add  two  cups  of 
sugar,  two  cups  of  dark  brown  corn 
syrup;  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 
Ground  cloves  may  be  added  to 
taste. 

Lattwaerrick  parties  are  still  held 
in  Pennsylvania  German  areas.  At 
these  festivals,  the  Apple  Butter  is 
sold  on  the  spot.  Kutztown  and  Lititz 
are  such  places  renowned  for  deli¬ 
cious  Lattwaerrick. 

Dorothy  A.  Bruce 


Molded  Honey  Gelatin 

Molded  desserts  are  always  deco¬ 
rative  for  a  party  or  for  any  special 
occasion.  Here  is  one  to  tempt  both 
the  eye  and  the  digestive  juices.  It’s 
Molded  Honey  Gelatin. 

Made  with  orange-flavored  gelatin, 
crisp  apples,  crushed  pecans  or  other 
nuts,  and  sparkling  honey,  it  is  full  of 
healthful  energy.  Few  who  see  it  on 
the  table  will  say:  “Thanks,  no  des¬ 
sert  for  me  today.” 

Use  one  package  of  orange-fla¬ 
vored  gelatin;  one  cup  hot  water;  Vz 
cup  honey;  %  cup  cold  water;  one 
cup  unpeeled  diced  apples;  Vz  cup 
nuts. 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add 
honey  and  cold  water.  Chill  until 
slightly  thickened.  Fold  in  nuts  and 
apples.  Pour  into  a  one-quart  mold. 
Chill  until  set.  Unmold  when  ready 
to  use. 

Serve  with  a  topping  made  of 
whipped  cream  and  honey.  Do  this 
by  making  a  nest-shaped  mound  of 
whipped  cream  on  each  serving  and 
pouring  (dribbling)  one  teaspoon  of 
honey  in  the  nest’s  center. 


Cooking  Hints 

When  uncooked  beaten  eggs  are 
to  be  combined  with  a  hot  mixture 
for  custards,  cream  fillings,  souffles, 
etc.,  pour  the  hot  mixture  slowly 
and  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  beaten 
eggs,  stirring  or  beating  constantly. 

Left-over  egg  whites  keep  best 
in  a  tightly  covered  jar  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  They  may  be  held  thus 
for  about  a  week. 

To  store  left-over  egg  yolks,  put 
them  in  a  jar,  cover  them  with  a 
little  cold  water,  put  cover  on  the 
jar  and  set  in  the  refrigerator.  They 
will  keep  for  about  two  days. 

Four  to  six  whole  eggs,  eight  to 
10  egg  whites,  or  12  to  14  egg  yolks 
are  the  equivalent  of  one  standard 
measuring  cupful. 


Handsome  Needlework 


A  CHARMING  HUNTING  SCENE  for 
father's  den  embroidered  in  simple  stitches, 
rich  colors.  Hot  iror  transfer,  color  chart, 
stich  illustrations. 

No.  2268 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Send  another  25(f  for  the  1959  edition  of  our 
NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM.  Add  lOtf  per  pattern 
for  first  class  mailing. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Add  Bright  Contrast 


8359.  As  new  as  tomorrow 
— and  versatile!  Front 
buttoning  classic,  yoked 
for  comfort.  Sizes  12 y2- 
26y2.  Bust  33-47.  Size  14V2, 
35  bust,  3%  yds.  35-in.  25$. 


8306.  Full  skirted  beauty 
for  date  specials.  Sizes  10- 
20.  32  bust,  6  yds.  39-in;  1 
yd.  contrast.  25$. 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Our  Fall  and  Winter 
’59  Pattern  Book  is  just  35$. 


Party  Eggs 

Eggs  have  a  nourishing  as  well  as 
amusing  and  decorative  place  at 
children’s  parties.  Cook  eggs  for  20 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Cool  them; 
then  try  some  of  these  party  ideas. 

For  place  cards,  trim  the  eggs 
with  sequins,  ribbons,  colored  bits 
of  paper  or  feathers,  lace,  even  gay 
beads.  Fasten  the  above  onto  the 
shell  with  plastic  tapes  (such  as  for 
ribbons);  dip  beads,  etc.,  into  glue, 
then  onto  the  shell.  A  tweezer  is  a 
help  in  working  with  small  decora¬ 
tions.  Write  the  name  of  each  guest 
on  his  egg  place  card;  then  do  the 
decorating  around  the  rest  of  the 
surface. 


Amusing  heads  for  table  decora¬ 
tions  are  made  from  hard-cooked 
eggs.  Bunnies  with  paper  pink  ears 
attached  with  transparent  cellophane 
tape,  clowns  likewise,  and  all  sorts 
of  nursery  story  characters  are  fun. 

The  faces  can  be  drawn  with  pen¬ 
cil,  crayon,  ink,  water  color  or  poster 
paint.  Stars,  either  gummed  or 
painted,  make  good  eyes! 

For  bases  to  hold  the  egg,  use  the 
one-ounce  little  frilled  or  souffle 
cups  from  the  dime  store. 


Watch  out  for  worn  places  in 
carpet  or  rug:  they  soon  become 
dangerous  holes  causing  bad  falls. 


WALNUT  CROWN  POUND  CAKE 


1  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats 


Grease  and  flour  a  9  or  10-in.  angel 
cake  pan.  Spread  walnut  meats  over 
bottom.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients 
into  large  mixing  bowl.  Add  milk, 
shortening  and  vanilla.  Beat  2  min., 
scraping  bowl  frequently.  Add  un¬ 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  2  min.  more.  Pour 
over  walnut  meats  in  pan.  Bake  in 
375°F.  oven,  50-60  min.  Walnut 
meats  form  topping,  needs  no  icing. 


2  3/4  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 


•  1  cup  shortening 


1  3/4  cups  sugar 


2  1/,  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 


•  1  tsp.  vanilla 


money  can  buy  —  and  that's  Davis.  Its  double  action 


assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 


results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 


Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with1 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  R, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


ihvts 

to*  ^  ' 

8Ming 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog . 
MONUMENT  CO..D«pt.  925,  JOLIET.  ILL. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— “THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOB 
HOME  USE.”  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 


EPE  METHODS.  3520  N.  Green  Bay  Ave., 
>ept.  K-73,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
ache3  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion.  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Mr.  tJiSHlFy 


says  Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round-thc-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  J&HLEY  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patonted  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors  1 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove 

o 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.  ) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


October  3,  1959 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

October  17  closes  September  30 
November  7  closes  October  21 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


• _ HELP  WANTED _ 

GARDENER  under  50  with  no  children  to 
care  for  grounds  of  northern  New  Jersey 
estate.  New  air  conditioned  quarters.  Good 
permanent  position.  Box  2700  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-cook  under  50  beautiful 
northern  New  Jersey  country  home  com¬ 
pletely  air  conditioned  including  kitchen. 
Your  quarters  with  air  conditioning  and  TV. 
Good  permanent  position.  Box  2701  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CHAUFFEUR-Butler  under  50  for  bachelor 
with  city  and  country  home.  Own  air  con¬ 
ditioned  quarters  with  TV.  Good  permanent 
position.  Box  2702  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FARM  CARETAKER— for  woodland  hill 
farm,  few  cows,  chickens,  Middle  New 
York  State,  modern  house,  light,  heat,  milk, 
eggs,  apples,  vegetables.  One  part  time  labor¬ 
er.  State  experience,  references,  salary,  size 
of  family,  age.  Box  2703  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WORKING  COUPLE  for  modern  poultry 
farm  $300  monthly.  New  two  bedroom 
hot  air  house.  Write,  call  Hiram  H.  Frank, 
North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co.  New  York.  Tel. 
Jeffersonville  76MI. _ 

WORKING  Mother  desires  woman — care  for 
house.  Two  children.  Good  home.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Hankin,  Colchester,  Connecticut. 
WANTED  Middle-aged  couple  without  any 
children  to  live  year  round  in  very  com¬ 
fortable  garage  quarters  in  small  country 
place  near  Oyster  Bay.  Man  to  have  regular 
job  but  during  his  free  time  in  exchange  for 
free  rent  is  to  act  as  handy  man  for  odd  jobs 
around  the  place  and  cutting  grass  with 
owner’s  machinery.  Wife  to  help  out  occa¬ 
sionally  in  owner’s  house  but  to  be  paid  on 
hourly  basis.  Opportunity  open  late  1959  or 
early  I960.  Box  2704  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE — No  dependents  for  one  in  family 

owning  home  here,  also  winter  home  Flor¬ 
ida.  Handyman,  driver’s  license.  Wife  house¬ 
work.  Only  full  details  answered.  Box  104, 
Rye,  New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  single  man  as  permanent  handy- 

man,  on  small  country  place  about  50  miles 
fx-om  New  York  City.  Nice  room  with  board 
and  wages.  Box  2711  Rural  New  Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  good  position, 
barn  cleaner,  nice  house,  top  wages.  Kurt 
Simon,  Dolsontown  Road,  Middletown,  New 

York.  Tel:  Diamond  3-5156. _ 

GIRL.  Woman  Artist,  2  children,  offers  artis¬ 
tic  girl  good  permanent  home,  Florida 
winter,  Vermont  summer;  exchange  help. 
Write  Mrs.  Barbara  Fiske,  Rochester,  Ver- 
mont. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted.  Two  adults  in  coun- 

try  near  city  completely  modern  home. 

Box  2718  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

RESPONSIBLE  working  manager  sought  by 
established  retail  poultry  business.  Man¬ 
agerial  and  sales  ability  necessary.  A  Golden 
opportunity.  Salary  $450.00  monthly.  Yearly 
increases.  Give  full  background.  Box  2720 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  or  couple  to  work  in  animal  hospital. 

Regular  leisux-e  time  and  vacation.  Modern 
apartment  on  bus  line.  25  miles  New  York 
City.  Write  giving  experience  and  refer- 

ences.  Box  2722  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Single  man,  middle  age.  Experi¬ 
enced  dairy  farmer  to  care  for  young  stock 
and  dry  stock.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 

Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. _ 

MERCHANT  Marine  Jobs.  Top  wages,  travel. 

Details  Free.  Captain.  Box  501-EB  Reading, 
Massachusetts.  _ _ _ 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 

for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop- 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P-M. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  qualified  herdsman  and 

son  for  a  progi’essive  Breeders  Herd.  Good 
wages  and  house  plus  utilities.  Will  assist  with 
moving.  Give  qualifications  and  references. 
Box  2319  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ . 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon.  New  York. _ _ 

FARMER  WANTED— I  have  a  400  acre  farm 

and  dairy  herd  near  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  if  you 
have  the  machinery  and  labor  to  operate 
same  on  a  50-50  basis.  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity.  E.  E.  Schmick,  Broadway,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

ASSISTANT  Cooks  &  Attendants— Male  and 
Female  Salary  $3190  to  $3980  per  year.  An¬ 
nual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.76  per  week.) 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security 
available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement 
with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COUPLE  Portuguese,  reliable,  refined,  desire 
position  with  professional  or  discriminating 
family.  Florida  in  winter,  north  in  summer. 
Reference.  Permanent.  Allens,  75  Montgom- 
ery  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  young 
woman,  horticultural,  animal  sciences, 
business  school,  horse  background,  desires 
position  agribusiness,  farm,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  area.  Box  2705  Rural  New  Yorker. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  single  man  40,  Slavic, 
wants  to  do  farming.  Box  2706  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  Pleasant  mannered  woman  wants 
work.  Will  care  for  elderly  or  mother-less 
home.  Housework  by  day.  Motel  work.  Rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  Have  car.  Can  go  anywhere. 
Box  2712  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  Cook  Houseman  etc.,  also  handy,  care¬ 
taker,  anywhere.  Box  2713  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

REFINED  mature  woman,  educated,  desires 
position  housekeeper — cook  private  home 
or  institution.  Write  Box  2721  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

_ _ SALESM E N  WANTED _ 

REAL  ESTATE  presents  an  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive,  hard  working  folks 
willing  to  conduct  business  in  an  ethical 
manner  with  service  a  keynote.  Liberal  ad¬ 
vertising,  coaching,  supplies,  other  sales 
helps  free.  Strictly  commission.  New  York 
and  New  England  only.  Write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Man- 
chester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania ,  Connecti  cut ,  Massachusetts ,  V  er- 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

^agentT  wanted 

WILL  YOU  test  new  items  in  your  home? 

Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences 
for  home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your 
name.  Kristee  111,  Akron,  Ohio. _ 

WANT  to  make  $20.  or  more  in  a  day  for 
part  or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  woman. 
Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  20,  Box  371,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. _ 

CHAIN  SAW  AGENTS  WANTED— Earn  $100.- 
$200.  week  with  home  agency.  Wholesale 
delivered.  Armstrong’s,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan. _ 

BIG  profits  selling  Nylons,  Handbags,  Aprons, 
Shavers,  Rugs,  Typewriters,  Watches. 
Simms,  Warwick ,  New  York . _ 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2.  N.Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.  COrtland  7-7865. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  _ 

FLORIDA — Beautifully  wooded  homesites  at 
$290. — payable  $10.  monthly.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Free  literature.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. _ 

RETIREMENT  or  Semi-retirement  farm  lo¬ 
cated  village  edge,  Stamfoi'd,  New  York. 
Nice  house,  modern  conveniences,  167  acres, 
partly  wooded,  10  aci'e  lake,  main  road. 
$18,000.  Write  Edward  Dinzier,  Hornell,  New 
York. _ 

HOUSE,  modern,  extra  lots,  landscaped,  in¬ 
sulated,  oil  heat,  hot  water,  full  cellar, 
porches,  garage.  $10,500,  bargain.  Mrs.  Ori'in 
Thorne,  Box  74,  Leeds,  New  York. 

FLORIDA — income  producing  orange  grove 
increasing  annually,  recently  constructed 
three  bedroom  residence,  innumerable  oppor¬ 
tunities;  university  community,  proximity 
Daytona  Beach;  bargain-priced  down  $10,- 
000.00  responsible  purchaser;  Owner,  541, 
Deland. _ 

350  ACRE  FARM  located  7  miles  west  of 
Jesup,  Georgia,  on  U.  S.  Highway  341.  Ap¬ 
proximately  175  acres  in  cultivation  with  6 
acres  tobacco  and  9  acres  cotton  allotment. 
Balance  in  pine  timber.  Farm  and  equipihent 
$100,000.  Roscoe  Dean,  612  E.  Cherry  St. 
Jesup,  Ga. _ _ 

205  ACRES,  excellent  land,  buildings,  loca¬ 
tion  with  or  without  registered  Hereford 
accredited  herd.  George  Ashworth,  RFD.  1, 
Orange,  Virginia. _ 

DAIRY  &  poultry  Farm,  135  acres,  30  heads, 
modern  barn,  3  tractors,  machinery,  600 
chickens,  outbuildings,  9  room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  fireplace,  good  road,  near  town. 
$36,500.  Terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  New 
York. _ 

FOR  SALE  Bare  farm,  200  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings  on  hard  road  $13,000.  BEAUTIFUL 
country  home,  with  acreage,  $13,500.  200 
ACRES,  stocked  &  equipped,  20  ft.  lake 
frontage,  overlooking  beautiful  lake.  $26,500. 
Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Sales- 
man.  East  Springfield,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE  5  room  house,  new  large  barn. 

Two  sheds,  Poultry  house  and  yard.  Water, 
electricity,  telephone,  MG.  road,  mile 
4  acres.  Price  right.  Write.  Frank  E.  Schrater, 
Cleveland,  R.  1,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA’S  Biggest  Lot  Value!  No  money 
Down!  $5.  monthly!  Full  price  only  $133. 
Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry,  ad¬ 
joining  city  streets,  electricity,  phones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  Free 
photos.  A.  W.  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. _ 

29  Acre  farm  $3500.  Small  homes,  easy  terms. 
Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia. _ 

197  ACRE  Limestone  Farm,  172  acres  under 
cultivation.  Large  brick  house,  barn  and 
concrete  silo.  W.  H.  Hooke,  Realtor,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

MODERN  60  head  dairy,  new  barn,  milking 
parlor,  silo,  3  tractors,  equipment,  pond, 
brook  and  spring  water.  GOOD  9  room 
house,  bath,  control  heat.  High  income. 
Health  forces  sale,  all  for  $48,000.  OTHER 
good  Vermont  Farms  and  Homes  to  choose 
from.  John  Repa,  Jr.  Broker.  TW  9-4442, 
Underhill,  Vermont. 


120  ACRE  $6000.  106  ACRE  $15,000.  312  ACRE 
$30,000.  Bill  Baker,  Madison,  Mo. _ 

FREE  Lists  Delaware  County  farms,  West’s, 
G.  E.  Howes,  Walton,  New  York. _ 

FREE  LISTS.  Farms,  Homes,  Businesses,  5 
Counties  West  of  Albany.  State  wants. 
Mort  Wimple,  Sloansville,  New  York. _ 

CATALOG  Free.  Although  a  plain,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  catalog,  its  aim  is  to  give  you 
factual,  precise  information  in  simple,  un¬ 
adorned  terms.  Listings  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 
prices;  from  better  homes,  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses  to  camps,  cottages,  wild  tracts.  South 
of  Buffalo  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264NY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. _ 

ENTIRE  farm  268  acres.  200  sheep.  Middle- 
ton,  Medusa,  New  York. _ 

408  ACRE  dairy  farm  on  west  side  of  Genesee 
Valley.  Broad,  fertile  fields,  large  barn 
equipped  for  70  head.  Cuttable  timber  valued 
at  $10,000.  Gas  lease.  Large  house  being  re¬ 
modeled.  Asking  only  $50,000.  Terms.  Write 
for  more  details  and  photos.  Ask  us  to  send 
list  of  Genesee  Country  farms  and  village 
property.  E.  C.  Moudy,  c/o  Ed  New,  62  N. 
Main  St.,  Perry,  New  York. _ 

FERND ALE— Chicken  farm,  10  room  house, 
3,500  layers,  18  acres,  modem,  on  main 
highway.  Panitz,  Ferndale,  Box  96,  Rt.  1, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  MAINE.  Large  home  well  built. 

Corner  lot.  Ideal  for  rooming  house  or 
Nursing  home.  Good  fishing  and  hunting 
area.  Very  reasonable.  Write  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Myles,  P.  O.  Box  66,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island. 

EXCELLENT  small  farm  on  main  road.  Mod¬ 

ern  house.  Several  buildings.  Kathryn 
Duda,  Star  Route,  Hudson,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE.  Six  acre  fine  standing  young 
timber.  Brook  for  dam.  Posted  last  six; 
years.  Center  Adirondacks  near  Bristol 
Mountains.  Fine  for  hunting  camp.  Price 
$600.  Andrew  W.  Ellsworth,  Willsboro,  New 
York. _ __ _ 

39  ACRE  wood  lot  with  spring.  Good  for 

hunting  camp.  $1000.  NICE  old  stone  house. 
10  rooms,  fireplace,  Dutch  oven,  furnace, 
large  bam,  slate  roof  on  house  and  barn. 
115  acres  $9000.  Other  listings.  Clyde  Hast¬ 
ings,  Broker,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  and  vicinity  bargains; 

Farms,  Acreage,  Campsites  and  Houses. 
Send  for  listings,  John  C.  Serra,  Broker,  35 
West  Main  Street,  Angelica,  New  York. 

140  ACRE  dairy  farm  excellent  house  all 

improvemnets,  good  barn  near  Colgate 
University.  Price  $14,000.  Terms.  F.  Bauer 
Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Phone  OWen  1-2161. 

135  ACRES,  mostly  tillable,  2  barns,  2  silos, 

29  head,  2  tractors,  machinery,  11  room 
house,  improvements,  Fulton  Co.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.  area,  complete,  $30,000.  Harold 
K.  Pearson,  Broker.  56  Wall  Street,  Amster- 
dam,  N.  Y. _ _ 

OLD  Colonial,  10  rooms,  old  Dutch  oven  fire 

place,  bath,  large  barn,  orchard,  10  acres, 
chicken  house,  village  water,  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y.  Price  $15,500.  Harold  K.  Pearson, 
Broker.  56  Wall  Street,  Amsterdam,  New 
York. _ 

5  ACRES,  apple  orchard  mostly  mackintosh, 
approx.  2000  bushels  this  year,  large  barn, 
spraying  equipment,  etc.  Galway,  N.  Y.  price 
$6000.  Harold  K.  Pearson,  Broker,  56  Wall 
St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

HUNTERS!  Rare  opportunity,  hunting  lodge, 
Summer  Home,  formerly  hotel.  1st  floor  4 
large  rooms.  Sun  Parlor,  large  28x30  recrea¬ 
tion  hall,  ceiling  9>/2  ft.  2nd  floor  11  rooms 
8V2  ft.  ceiling.  1  open,  1  private  stairway, 
porch  leading  off  1st  and  2nd  floor,  large 
attic  and  basement.  Good  sewer.  New  roof, 
never  failing  well  water  by  electric  pump. 
Lawn,  Hobby  garden,  large  barn,  corner 
property  100x150  macadam  roads.  In  beau¬ 
tiful  Luzerne  Co.  Penna.  Village  about  100 
miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  priced  reasonable.  Box 
2724  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Mountain — top  camp  or  summer 
home,  5  acres,  furnished  house.  Studio, 
brook.  $2,000  full  price.  Milton  Fiske,  Roches- 
ter,  Vermont. _ 

COTTAGE  retreat  on  %  acre  overlooking 
pleasant  stream.  House  has  4  rooms  &  bath. 
Grounds  are  beautiful.  Place  is  private  but 
accessible.  Ideal  for  summer  or  winter  vaca¬ 
tions.  Mostly  furnished.  Price  $4,000.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Holmes  Andrus,  Realtor,  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  Tel.  2440. _ 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  ACRES  Bermuda 
grass,  fenced,  watered,  improved.  Price: 
One-hundred-seventy  thousand  dollars.  J.  O. 
Stith,  Realtor,  Commercial  National  Building, 
Muskogee.  Oklahoma. _ 

LAKESIDE  ESTATE,  7  room  house,  excellent 
condition.  100’  lake  frontage,  20  acres. 
Several  large  barns.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Ideal  for  summer  estate  or  multitude  of 
business  opportunities.  Price  $18,900.  Terms. 
Write  John  Holmes  Andrus,  Realtor,  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  Tel.  2440.  _ 

50  COW  farm,  level  fields,  tractor  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  colonial  house  $30  to  half 
cash.  Large  listings  in  5  Co.  Bloodgood  Agcy. 
Cobleskill,  New  York. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

GREENVILLE,  Greene  County,  84  acres, 
beautiful  14  room  house,  all  improvements, 
oil  heat,  garage,  barn,  shop,  etc.  Asking  $18,- 
000.  Box  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

UPSTATE  Farms,  Homes.  Write  wants.  Free 
list.  John  Chermack,  Realtor,  Schenevus, 
New  York. _ _ 

_ FARMS  WANTED _ 

WANTED  small  over  night  cabins  with  land. 

Full  details.  Arthur  Green,  934  Wethers- 
field  Ave.,  Hartford  14,  Connecticut. _ 

SMALL  retirement  farm  or  acreage.  Any 
condition.  Convenient  New  York  City.  Box 
2714  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SMALL  FARM — 2  hours  from  New  York. 

View,  brook.  Box  2715  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED — Country  home  up  to  $8000.  Box 
2719  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

WANTED  active  retired  gentleman  or  couple 
to  share  nice  country  home,  near  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  Box  2707  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SHARON  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK.  Married 
couples  $18.00  per  week.  Box  2708  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


GORGEOUS  Autumn  Scenery,  wholesome 
living;  newly  decorated  rooms.  One  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  month.  Frymire  Farm, 
Trout  Run,  Pa. _ _ 

GENTLEMAN  wants  room,  board.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Reasonable,  particulars.  Box  2709 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  Rocks  or  Reds  $5.45-100.  White 
Rocks  $6.45-100.  Positively  no  leghorns. 
Pullets,  your  choice,  $14.85-100.  COD.  Live 
Guaranteed.  National  Chicks,  Dept.  RN, 
Temple  Road,  Philadelphia,  Penna. _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WHITE  Crested  Drakes  $10.00  ea.  Flying 
Mallard  Breeders  $5.50  per  pair.  Meadow- 
brook,  Richfield  1,  Pa. 

PULLETS 

3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April 
hatched.  All  from  our  own  stock.  Layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Range  raised  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 
Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

_ PEAFOWL _ 

PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30. — 1958  pair  $45. — 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. _ 

PLANTS.  NURSERY  STOCK 

BLUEBERRY  Plants — Giant  cultivated  named 
varieties — 3  year,  18  to  24  inch  75  cents; 

4  year,  24  to  30  inch  $1.00;  minimum  order 
$3.00 — transportation  extra.  C.O.D. ’s  accepted. 
William  Volk  Nursery,  Browns  Mills,  New 
Jersey. _ 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberry,  black¬ 
berry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free 
catalog  describing  70  varieties.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS  3"  Pots  $1.25  ea. 

RL  50 <t  plus  $1.  postage  and  packing,  select 
from  Spring  Listings,  guaranteed  safe  ar¬ 
rival.  Special  Horticulture  Magazine  offer 
each  order.  L.  Easterbrook,  Greenhouses, 
Butler,  Ohio. _ 

SEEDLINGS  &  Transplants  for  Xmas  trees, 
reforesting  windbreaks,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Pine  Grove  Nursery,  R3  Clearfield,  Penn¬ 
sylvania _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
Fall  planting  special— 3  yrs.  Austrian  Pine 
8-18"  seedlings  or  Scotch  Pine  10-20"  seed¬ 
lings,  especially  propagated  for  fall  planting 
— only  $15.  per  thousand  (plus  postage) .  This 
stock  all  sheared  by  the  recognized  Eccles 
pruning  method.  Until  November  15  only. 
Eccles. Nurseries,  Box  281-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

NURSERY  Stock.  Write  for  our  Free  Mail 
Order  Price  List.  Vernon  Barnes  Nursery, 
Route  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee. _ 

CULTIVATED  blueberry  bushes — six  bear¬ 
ing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampton 
Road,  Monson,  Mass. 

BLUEBERRIES  BEARING  AGE  %  ft.  $1.15 
shrubs,  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Scotch  pine  Christmas  trees. 

Write  John  Goodman,  Johnsburg,  New 
York. _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  Trees  available  November  fif¬ 
teen.  Carloads,  truckloads,  Balsam-Spruce. 
George  Riendeau,  Box  65,  Beecher  Falls, 
Vermont.  Phone  5. _ 

_  HAY  FOR  SALE 

TOP  quality  hay  and  straw  at  fair  prices  and 
weights,  guaranteed.  Eldred’s  Farm  Supply, 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  Galilee  59R120. 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

_  FOR  THE  LADIES 

QUILT  PIECES;  Beautiful  colors!  IV4  lbs.  $1 
— 3 V4  lbs.  $2.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R,  Man¬ 
chester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ 

MAKE  $25-$50.  Week,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National  81, 
RY  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 
BARGAINS!  Save  Money!  Buy  wholesale! 

Free  catalog.  General  Merchandise.  Norris, 
487-RX  Broadway.  New  York  City. _ 

DRESSES  24<f;  Shoes  39^;  Men’s  Suits  $4.95; 

Trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free 
Catalog.  Transworld,  164-BA  Christopher, 
Brooklyn  12,  New  York. _ _ 

RAISE  $50.  or  more  easily!  Over  150  fast 
selling  useful  gifts  .  .  .  beautiful  Christmas 
and  Everyday  cards,  wraps.  Organizations — 
complete  credit!  Write  for  Free  catalog  to¬ 
day.  BEBCO,  Dept.  RNY -59,  Oneonta,  New 
York. 

SUITINGS— Buy  Direct— 3 1/2  yards— 60  wide. 

Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flannels,  Gabardines. 
Crease-resistant,  washable,  rich  colors.  Save! 
Samples  10<f.  Kroona  Fabrics.  2005-NYS  Tay- 
lor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota. _ 

QUILT  TOPS:  Nonesuch,  Twinklestar  and 
others.  Box  112,  Route  2,  New  Freedom, 
Penna. _ 

DAINTY  SEASHELL  sachets  impart  delicate 
delightful  fragrance.  Gift  box  of  three  only 
$1.00.  Betty  Smith,  1129  Manor,  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ 

SAVE  your  clippings  in  a  MAGIC.  NO  paste 
Needed!  Clip  ’N’  Stik  Scrapbook.  $1.00 
postpaid.  Favorite  recipes  in  smaller  Clip  ’N 
Stik  Recipe  Scrapbook.  $.79.  A  fine  Christmas 
gift.  Church  groups,  clubs,  write.  Potter 
Enterprises,  Foxboro,  Massachusetts. _ 

LONG  LASTING  PERFUME— Generous  sam¬ 
ple  send  if  you  enclose  25^  to  cover  cost 
of  handling  and  mailing.  Perfume,  Box  285, 

RNY,  Arlington,  New  Jersey. _ 

QUILT  PIECES.  Colorful  cotton  prints,  three 
pounds,  $1.98.  Cotton  rug  strips,  five 
pounds,  $2.98.  Crittenden,  125  No.  Lincoln, 
Lombard  7,  Illinois. _ _ 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City 
14,  Michigan. _ _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 
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_ _  FOR  THE  LADIES  _ _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ __________ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. 

INSTANT  WATER  HEATER.  Only  $1.95.  See 
“PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME.” 
$CASH,  Making  Fibre  Flowers.  Free  discount 
catalog.  Flocraft,  Farrell,  19,  Pennsylvania, 

_ FILM  DEVELOPING 

FREE  PHOTO  novelty  mirror  of  Eutton  with 

roll.  12  jumbo  prints  390.  Eedy,  5533G, 
Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOTHING  stops  our  photo  finishing  Flexi- 
gloss  process,  trial  8-  or  12-exposure.  400. 
M.  &  S.  Photo,  Dept.  N.  Bo*  192,  Union 
City,  Penna. 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful^  colorful, 

made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  250.  Add  154  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  400 
coin — now!  Penny-Pix,  Delalg,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited ).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality: 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives  30  cents:  12-40 
cents.  8  Kodacolor  prints  from  your  Kodacolor 
roll  or  negatives  $2.00;  12-$3.00.  Superior 
quality  processing.  Young  Photo  Service, 
43-C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  21/2x3Va— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport.  Iowa. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

NAME  BRAND  bargains.  Free  catalogue. 

Write  to  John  A.  Fisher,  577  Washington 
Street,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

DOG  AND  CAT  identification  tags.  Sensi¬ 
tized  aluminum  plate,  non-magnetic,  sharp 
lettering,  lifetime  guarantee.  Send  $1.  In¬ 
clude  call  name  of  pet  plus  owner’s  name, 
address,  phone.  D.  Tranter,  3783-A  West 
River  Pkwy.,  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 
VITAMINS — Send  $1.00  for  Special  Intro¬ 
ductory  90  Day  Supply  MULTI -VITES. 
Similar  formulas  cost  $3.00  retail.  Free  Cata¬ 
logue — Guide  Book  included.  Vitamins,  Box 
4435-N,  Philadelphia  40,  Penna. 

SURPLUS  BARGAINS— Hundreds  of  values! 

Lowest  prices!  Clothing,  Footwear,  tools, 
etc.  Write  for  New  Free  Catalog.  Service 
Surplus,  2933  Nicollet,  B  5466,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

BUY  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES!  Make  huge  uxT- 

ings  on  Appliances,  Silverware,  Watches, 
Housewares,  Tools,  Toys,  etc.  Send  250  for 
big  4-color  catalog.  (Refunded  on  your  first 
order).  Rene  Cloos,  84  Walbridge  Ave.,  Ba(S 
Shore,  New  York. _ _____ _ 

BATTERY  SAVER — for  cars,  implements. 

Chemical  compound  reverses  the  pattern 
of  battery  life;  keeps  building  power.  Out¬ 
last  several  batteries.  Fully  guaranteed,  U.  L. 
Approved.  Buy  without  risk!  Only  $3.00.  Phil 
Liston,  Box  482,  Wooster,  Ohio. _ 

COLLECTION  Salt  &  Pepper  Shakers.  Ap¬ 
proximately  300  pairs.  Seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment  or  any  Sunday.  James  G.  Larrabee, 
R.  3  Co.  RT.  55,  Fulton,  New  York. _ 

FINEST  Detergent.  Low  sudsing.  $18.00  per 
100  lbs.  F.O.B.  Wellesley,  Mass.  Sample 
Pkg.  250.  Refunded  on  larger  purchase.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  The  Win  Co.,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass. _ _ 

RAZOR  BLADES,  double  edge,  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South 
Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
vent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling  up — 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street,  Allston  34,  Mass. 


INSTANT  WATER  HEATER.  Heat  any  liquid 
in  any  cup  in  half  minute.  Just  immerse  in 
liquid  and  plug  into  electrical  outlet.  Heat 
soup,  instant  coffee,  tea,  baby’s  bottle,  water 
for  shaving,  or  boil  eggs,  etc.  Amazing  value. 
Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co., 
South  Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ 

NEW  WRIST-STOPWATCH.  Gold  case,  sia.n- 
less  back,  luminous  dial.  (Black  or  white 
dial).  6-hr.  timing  period.  Lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  $12.  Literature  250.  Phil  Liston,  Box  482, 
Wooster,  Ohio. _ 

POULTRY  AND  TURKEY  Crates.  Stsoug, 
safe  and  handy.  All  wholesale.  F.O.B.  Simp. 
John  Hamberg,  Loomis  St.,  Southwick,  Mass. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


NEW  MINNEAPOLIS  Moline  4450  loaded 
$2785.  Used  equipment:  57-335  utility,  like 
new  $1725.  56-4450  loaded,  good,  $1575.  Open 
daily  except  Saturday.  Mark  Eroh,  R  1, 
Weatherly,  Penna.  _ 

SALE:  Darley  500  G.P.M.  front  end  mount 
fire  pump,  two  21/a"  discharges.  750  feet 
fire  hose.  Length  suction  with  strainer. 
Nozzle  and  assorted  fittings.  $225  Complete. 
William  Judson,  Big  Moose,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  American  No.  5  Planer.  Will 
clear  two  feet.  Box  2710  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FORDSON  TRACTOR  and  attachments.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Snow  plow,  harrows, 
plow  saw  table,  chains,  mower  etc.  $1200. 
A.  W.  Trent,  Madison,  New  Jersey. _ 

65  CORN  PICKERS:  1  &  2  row,  mounted, 
pull  type,  &  self  propelled.  Harvesters, 
blowers,  elevators,  6ilo  fillers,  corn  binders, 
husker  shredders,  stalk  shredders,  and  good 
selection  of  crawler  and  wheel  type  tractors 
with  loaders,  blades,  and  backshoes.  Keener’s 
Farm  Machinery,  Intersection,  230  &  72, 
Lancaster  3,  Pa.  EX  4  6414.  _ 

TWO  Douglas  Fir  Water  tanks.  7x7  four- 
years  old.  Price  $150.  each.  Lochevan  h.-- 
tate,  Derby,  N.Y.  Phone  4621. _ 

1952* INTERNATIONAL  04  Orchard  Model 

Traftor.  Excellent  rubber.  All  around 
Blue  Ribbon  Warrantee.  Price  $995.00.  South 
Windsor  Equip.  Co.  Inc,  South  Windsor, 
Cona,  Tel.  BU  9-3406,  _ 

AGRICULTURAL,"  Engineering:  Barn  ciean- 

ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 
N.Y.  _ 

P.r  k  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 

packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SUPER^ATOM  "FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 

short  on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

BUY  DIRECT  from  U.S.  Government  Depots: 

Surplus  farm  machinery.  Jeeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  implements,  etc.  “Depot  list  and 
Procedure”  $1.00.  U.S.  Surplus  sales,  Box  208, 
Etters,  Penna.  _ 

COMBINATION  Forage  Wagon,  3V2  ton  ca- 

pacity  and  135  Bu.  manure  spreader  for 
$956.00  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  literature  and 
price  list.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  _ 

sa'^e  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 

Vaughn  Mfg..  St.  Peter.  Minnesota. _ 

20  ACRES  New  and  Used  Farm  Equipment. 

Crawlers,  wheel  tractors,  combines,  chop¬ 
pers,  balers,  Backhoes  and  loaders.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

RICE  Potato  Diggers — Attractive  low  prices. 

Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co. 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

ELECTRIC  H O M E_  HEATING  is  here:  New 

low  rates  make  it  possible  to  heat  your 
whole  house  or  just  that  cold  room  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Interested?  Write  Garden  State 
Electric  Heat  Distributors,  P.  O.  Box  433, 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar¬ 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 


SILOS _ 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submersed  Water  Weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear, 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D, 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpora- 
tion.  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CORN  FARMER:  Control  broad  leaved 
weeds  and  grasses  (crab  grass,  fox  tails) 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular 
2,4-D.  For  free  information  write  Reasor- 
Hill  Corporation,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. _ 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PRESSURE  treated  poles  for  barns  and 
sheds.  Cedar  posts,  all  sizes.  Rustic  fenc¬ 
ing.  Truck  load  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  & 
Son,  Marcellus,  New  York,  Phone  ORleans 
9-3121.  Closed  Sunday. 

PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg.  Mass. _ 

UNUSUAL  Chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Mail  Or¬ 
ders  shipped.  Reproductions  custom  built 
furniture.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tunbridge,  Ver- 
mont. _ 

”  “dealers  wanted  — 


DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. _ 

REPLACEMENT  PARTS 


THE  Row  Crop  and  Orchard  Sprayer  Line 
was  purchased  by  Koffel  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  Replacement 
parts  for  orchard  and  row  crop  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  former  owners 
are  now  available.  Price  lists  and  catalogues 
may  be  had  upon  request.  Field  Force  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Division  Koffel  Industrial  Products, 
Inc..  P.  O.  Box  63,  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 

'  SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry  or 
green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Alpine 
4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

Sawdust  and  loose  shavings,  trailer  load  de¬ 
livery.  New  York-New  England.  Tel.  or 
write  prices.  FO  5-7755.  Townshend  Waste 
Wood  Pro.  Inc.  Townshend.  Vermont. 

‘  PIPE  AND  IRON  ~~ 


USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  tfe-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillies.  Sussex.  New  Jersey. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


BE  PREPARED  FOR  INFECTIOUS  SCOURS 
in  Cattle  or  Calves,  COCCIDIOSIS  in 
Lambs.  “UNICORN  SHORT-STOP”  speedily 
halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given  by  mouth. 
1  lb.  bottle  $6.50  postpaid.  Unicorn  Phar- 
macal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-l,  Grand  Gorge,  New 
York. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FRIDAY  Straw  spreader,  strawberry  mulcher, 
on  trailer  carrying  25-30  bales.  Real  labor 
saver.  Reasonable.  Alson  Conger,  Genoa, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  New  wheel  carrier  for  Soil 
Surgeon,  price  $100.00.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 
Tel.:  Hartford  BU  9-3406. 


PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 


10  BALL  POINT  PENS  $1.00.  1000  name  and 
address  labels  $1.00.  Perk’s,  Essex,  Mass. 


STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infection?  1  dozen 
mastitis  tubes.  STREPTOPEN  with  CO¬ 
BALT  $7.50.  PEN-FO-MAST  (100,000  unit 
penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a  dozen.  Procaine 
Penicillin  Vials  3,000,000  units  $4.75  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-2,  Grand  Gorge, 
New  York. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED :  Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full 
line  of  Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  cat¬ 
alogs  and  indicate  area  and  approximately 
number  of  customers  you  now  service.  No 
Capital  or  Inventory  Required.  Leading  brand 
products,  Lederle,  Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor 
available  for  drop  shipment,  if  desired.  An¬ 
chor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.;  Dealer 
Division,  P.O.  Box  464,  Camden  1,  N.  J.  _ 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 
THAN  210  with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin,  100  mg  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zole,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt.  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  infected  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off 
a  cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe, 
needle  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Serum  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. 

MASTITIS  OINTMENTS  as  low  as  $3.75  per 
dozen.  Purchase  direct.  Part  time  sales 
position  open  in  your  area.  Write  Carlart 
Pharmacal,  Bardonia,  New  York. _ 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 
TITIS.  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. _ _ 

_ FENCE  POSTS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Canadian  Cedar  Posts,  Poles  & 
Rails.  All  sizes.  Trailer  loads  only.  John 
RudI,  Jellyby,  Ontario.  Canada. _ 

FOR  SALE:  LOCUST  Posts  standing  40",  4’  to 
14'.  Road  side  #209  Bushkill,  Pa.  W.  H.  Zim¬ 
merman. 

_ FARM  SIGNS _ 

Mailbox  Nameplates  colors  any  lettering. 

Free  catalog.  Moore  Sales,  14008  Tacoma 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

FARM  signs,  ail  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dent.  R. 

PLASTICS 

COMPLETE  SOURCE  POLYETHYLENE  Plas¬ 
tic.  Covers:  12'  silo— $6.00;  14'— $7.00;  16'— 
$8.00;  18'— $9.00.  Tarpaulins:  8'xl2'— $5.50; 
12'*;16' — $7.50;  12'x20' — $9.50.  Tiedown  clamps 
included.  Postpaid.  Larger  pieces — rolls,  for 
field  silos — shelters,  mulching — irrigation, 
windows — coldf rames — greenhouses ,  building 
construction  uses.  Request  prices — samples. 
Mention  usage.  Research  Products,  Edmeston, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

_ GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 
100  yards  by  48”  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid:  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph 
Hein,  Box  356F  Thornwood.  New  York. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  on  Following  Page 
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USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 
Con't.  from  preceding  page 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES _ 

I, 000,000  Books — 10^  Each!  120  page  cata- 
logs  Dime!  Mail  way,  Box  124,  Stuyvesant 

Station,  New  York  9,  N.Y. _ . 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should 
have.  Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address 
Beery  School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  16410, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. _ 

ELIJAH  the  Prophet  Coming  Before  Christ. 
Wonderful  Book  Free.  T.  Meggido  Mission, 

Rochester  19,  New  York. _ 

BERRY  BOOK:  ‘‘Thirty  Years  of  Berries.” 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages, 
price  $1.00  postpaid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S. 
Livingston  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

SUSSEX  COUNTY,  New  Jersey— All  year 
around  Tavern  and  Hotel.  Suitable  part¬ 
nership  or  family  operation.  Asking  $59,500. 
Box  2716  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GAS  STATION  and  grocery  with  living 

quarters.  28x50  cement  block  garage  (new) 
also  additional  store  building.  Business  es¬ 
tablished  25  years,  doing  good  business, 
have  other  interests.  On  U.S.  Route  220. 
George  A.  Walters,  R.  D.  1,  Hughesville, 
Penna. _ 

GOLDEN  opportunity  in  the  West  End  of 

new  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  Restaurant  and 
Lounge — up-to-date  modern  equipment,  air 
conditioned.  Sixty-three  foot  speed  bar. 
Main  street  location,  ample  parking  across 
street  from  Krogen  Super  Market.  Busy 
location.  Nine  rooms  and  bath  upstairs.  Can 
be  arranged  into  offices  or  single  furnished 
rooms.  Easy  to  rent.  Bar  sales  $1200  a  week. 
Sacrifice  at  $55,000.  Price  includes  building 
and  property.  Principals  only.  Write  Wanda 
C.  Eisman,  408  South  Main  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh  20,  Penna. _ 

ACCOUNTANTS,  bookkeepers,  operate  own 
business  using  National  Tax  simplified 
system.  National  Tax  Service,  P.O.  Box  1188, 
Providence  1,  Rhode  Island. _ 

SMALL  GROCERY,  gas,  eight  room,  utilities, 
etc.,  live  town,  Roosevelt  highway.  Bar- 
gain.  Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette,  Penna. 
$500.00  WEEKLY!  Free  guaranteed  Offer! 
Hamilton — Hatch,  New  Mexi co. _ 

PERRY,  N.Y. — DRIVE-IN  Restaurant  &  re¬ 
freshment  stand.  Nicely  equipped  and 
doing  good  business.  Sale  includes  nearly 
new  2  bedroom  dwelling  with  breezeway 
and  garage.  700'  front  on  Rt.  20-A.  Owner 
retiring,  asking  $18,000.  Ask  for  more  de¬ 
tails,  photos  or  list  of  Genesee  Country 
farms  and  village  property.  E.  C.  Moudy, 
c/o  Ed.  New,  62  N.  Main,  Perry,  N.Y. 
BE  7-5839. _ 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for  one  or 
two  mushroom  growers.  Will  take  in  as 
partners.  Business  established  30  years.  For 
more  information  write  Daniel  Della  Bella, 
Central  Ave.,  Wolcott  12,  Conn. _ 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out¬ 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  ‘round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  309.  2954  Ad- 
miral  Way,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

LOOK!  Do  you  sell  to  ranchers  and  farmers? 

Get  full  information  on  new  patented  de¬ 
vice  and  exclusive  territory  from :  Etnyre 
Activities,  2412  Washington,  Waco,  Texas. 
$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes,  instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valiev  5.  N.  Y. 

_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED:  Dry  clean  corn  cobs.  State  quan¬ 
tity  and  price  f.o.b.  or  delivered  to  our 
shop.  Harrington’s,  U.S.  Route  2,  Richmond, 
Vermont. _ 

MID-19th  century  iron  kitchen  range.  Give 
complete  description  and  price.  Box  2717 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Old,  unlisted  and  defaulted 
Bonds  of  European  and  South  American 
countries.  Will  only  pay  speculation  or  li¬ 
quidation  prices.  H.  C.  Henze,  916  Orchard 
Terrace,  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  OX  YOKES  in  good  condition. 

All  sizes.  Warwick  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York. _ 

WANTS  TO  BUY:  Black  pine,  Pinus  Thun- 
bergi,  B&B.  Dug  or  in  the  ground,  any 
size  from  2-6'.  Enclose  prices.  Box  2723 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HAY  WANTED.  Good  1st  and  2nd  cutting 
alfalfa  or  clover  also  straw.  Prefer  heavy 
wire  bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford, 
Penna.  Phone  178. _ 

WANTED:  Old  trucks,  cars,  buses,  made 
before  1928 — W.  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automoDiies,  orass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold.  New  Jersev. 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  tor  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

DAIRYMEN  S  LEAGUE  CEKilt  ICAi'ES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices: 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4.  N  Y 

fruTts~and  foods 

PURE  JUNIATA  County  maple  syrup.  One 
gallon  $7.00.  V2  gallon  $3.75;  gallon 
$2.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey.  5 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  H. 

J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

PECANS  IN  SHELL:  5  pounds,  Stuarts,  $3.00. 

7  pounds  mixed  varieties,  $3.00.  Shelled 
pecan  meats,  3  pounds  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.  —  six  fives  $10.; 
All  prepaid.  Sixties  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6— 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9.60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10.80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

_ STAMPS _ 

75  different  United  States  Stamps,  includes 
plenty  of  commemoratives,  30  cents.  New- 
berry,  1509  S.  10th.,  Burlington  2,  Iowa. 

FREE — 50  Different  Foreign  Stamps  with 
World  wide  approvals  2(f  and  up.  Stam¬ 
pede,  P.O.  Box  285,  Berwick,  Pennylvania. 

WESTERN  MERCHANDISE _ 

Saddles,  all  types,  plus  equipment  &  western 
wear.  Send  10<#  for  48  page  catalogue. 
Also  dealers  wanted.  H.  R.  Miller  Saddle 
Co.,  5904  Prospect,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

_ SCHOOLS _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free 
Catalog.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. _ _ 

CIDER  PRESSES 

CIDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  Re¬ 
built  repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalogue  #59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Mach.  Co., 
185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.J. _ 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 
$3,000.  Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

AUTHORS  SERVICES 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism.  Revision.  Editing  by 
Literary  Counsellor.  Box  1,  Califon,  New 
Jersey. _ / _ 

FIRE  PROTECTION _ 

AUTOMATIC  mre  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

JF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St..  Annanolis  Md. 

CAMPING  EQUIPMENT 

FREE  catalog.  Finest  lightweight,  outdoor 
equipment.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 
Porta  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton  28,  Mass. 

BARRELS 

BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallon, 
fresh  emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.50  each;  two  S8.50,  10  for  $40.  F.O.B. 
South  Norwalk,  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J. 
Reynolds’  Distillery. )  Telephone  VO  6-5757. 

SC H 00L  B USES 

SCHOOL  BUSES,  now  available.  1959  G  M  C 
and  1959  International  60  passenger.  We 
bought  many  chassis  again  this  year  and  we 
are  glad  we  did.  Call  now  for  completed 
units.  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.  or  George  Smith 
Safety  Products,  Inc.,  655  Bridgeport  Ave., 
Milford.  Conn..  Trinity  4-6755. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS — 3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing.  Labels.  Free  Folder.  Champlain 
Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Vermont. 

FLYING  SQUIRRELS,  beautiful  pets.  Litera¬ 
ture,  prices  and  pictures  10  cents.  Gree- 
sons,  905  North  Monroe  St.,  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

RUBBER  STAMPS  for  every  purpose.  Esti¬ 
mates  free.  Descriptive  folder  available. 
Blanchet  Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  Orange,  N.J. 

BIRCH  BARK  SOCIETY  Membership  Maga- 
zine — $2.  yearly,  sample  35^.  BACK- 
WOODS  JOURNAL,  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  Government  Surplus  Week¬ 
ly.  Lists  all  Sales.  Buy  jeeps,  trucks,  boats, 
tents,  tires,  etc.  Direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.  Government  Surplus,  Pax¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 

FARM  BELLS,  for  sale.  Write  Tom  Mc- 
Canna,  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Rare  and  Unusual  Items  for  mail¬ 
order  selling.  Submit  Samples.  Prices.  Bab¬ 
cock,  412  Lulu,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3  00  postpaid 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden.  Tennessee. 

STOP  FEEDING  SPARROWS.  Make  your 
own  trap  and  catch  thousands.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  La  Grange  36.  Indiana. 
MOTORCYCLES  —  bought  —  sold  —  repaired. 

Charles  Rudesyle,  521  Carpenter  Lane, 
Philadelphia  19,  Pennsylvania. _ 

CIGARETTES — Make  20  plain  or  filtertip 
for  9(1.  Factory-Fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


STOCKED  AND  EQUIPT  FARM 

200-acre  FLORIDA  money-maker  for  the  stockman! 
Present  owner  raises  all  necessary  feed  for  cattle 
and  hogs.  Immediate  income  setup  with  about  60 
head  cattle,  30  head  hogs,  poultry,  two  nearly-new 
tractors  and  equipment!  Older-type  7-room  4-bed¬ 
room  home  (2,400-sq.  ft.  floor  space),  electricity, 
indoor  water,  3  fireplaces.  60-ft  bam,  machine  shed. 
140  acres  tillable,  balance  wooded  pasture,  creeks, 
springs.  School  bus  service,  handy  to  store,  7  miles 
town.  See  to  appreciate  at  $26,500  complete,  terms. 
Free  FALL  catalog,  bargains  coast  to  coast! 
UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  1220-NY  Edgewater 
Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Pm  m  mT  rMS  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
J.  ill  J.  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 
suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  jal.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  you  tell  me  how  I  will  collect 
for  flavorings  I  sold  this  family  in 
1953?  I  called  there  several  times 
and  finally  he  told  me  that  he  was 
only  working  three  days  a  week. 
Now  he  has  a  good  job  but  he  still 
will  not  pay.  Can  I  still  get  it,  or 
is  it  outlawed?  I  was  good  enough  to 
let  them  have  the  things  when  they 
said  they  did  not  have  the  money. 
They  always  paid  me  before.  Please 
tell  me  if  I  should  go  to  a  bill  col¬ 
lector.  E.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

The  amount  involved  was  only 
$6.79  and  was  no  doubt  an  oversight, 
as  it  was  promptly  paid  when  called 
to  their  attention.  A  small  bill  is 
often  laid  aside  and  overlooked, 
while  a  larger  one  is  given  more 
prompt  attention.  A  bill  collector 
would  charge  more  than  this  to  col¬ 
lect  the  money.  Often  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  will  collect  a  small  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  door-to-door  sales¬ 
man  should  not  be  asked  to  give 
credit  for  goods. 


I  am  indeed  very  grateful  for  the 
information  you  have  sent  me  on  the 
various  stock  certificates  about  which 
I  inquired.  Although  they  are  shown 
to  be  now  out  of  business,  it  is  a 
relief  to  know  the  truth  and  give  up 
any  illusions  as  to  their  possible 
value.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this 
and  for  the  information  which  you 
furnish  regularly  in  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  e.  B. 

New  Jersey 

It  is  good  to  know  when  we  are 
helpful.  Subscribers  are  right  to 
investigate  the  standing  of  these 
companies  before  destroying  records. 
Occasionally  a  long-forgotten  cer¬ 
tificate  may  be  of  value  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  still  in  business. 


I  get  your  paper  and  read  how 
helpful  you  are.  Perhaps  you  can 
help  me  now.  House  Kleen  Magic 
was  the  trade  name  of  a  house  clean¬ 
ing  powder  made  by  Oleum  Product 
Co.,  Inc.  We  liked  it  very  much  but 
cannot  locate  it  any  more.  Is  the 
company  still  in  business?  M.  E.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

This  firm  was  located  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  but  it  has  been  out  of  business 
for  some  years.  There  is  no  record 
that  the  company  combined  with 
any  other.  Perhaps  this  is  another 
case  where  a  good  material  could 
not  compete  with  newer  merchan¬ 
dise  and  therefore  the  manufacturer 
went  out  of  business. 


I  would  like  to  take  out  a  home- 
owners’  insurance  policy.  I  have 
never  heard  of  this  company  and 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  re¬ 
liable  before  taking  out  a  policy. 

Rhode  Island  e.  c. 

The  concern  is  well  known  and 
licensed  in  most  states.  Most  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  reliable  and  will 
do  exactly  as  agreed  in  their  written 
policies.  When  buying  homeowners’ 
insurance,  it  is  well  to  buy  from  a 
reliable  agency.  Your  friends  and 
neighbors  can  advise  you  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  an  agency. 


H.T.M.  of  Sandy  Lake,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  asked  for  some  information 
about  a  sewing  machine  company. 
He  neglected  to  sign  his  name,  and 
the  Post  Office  cannot  locate  him.  Be 
sure  to  sign  your  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  when  writing.  We  cannot  an¬ 
swer  unsigned  letters. 


MODERN  FARMING  requires  loir  Cost 
PROTECTION  from  POWER  FAILURES! 


New  12  ton  unit  for  12'-14'  body  lists 
at  only  $354.  complete  f.o.b.  Prottsburg. 
Also  6  ton  single  cylinder  unit  and  35 
twin  cylinder  models  in  3  to  20  ton  ca¬ 
pacities.  A  hydraulic  hoist,  installed  by 
yourself  or  dealer,  can  speed  unloading 
and  multiply  the  usefulness  of  your 
truck  or  trailer. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


R  - 109 


'Wtfo*  (fa'  of  N.Y. 

P.  0.  Box  96 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 

Please  send  FREE  literature  and  full  details 
on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 


Name. 


St.  or  Rd . 

P.O . State. 


Y our  Money 
can  earn  from 

3y>%  to  4v*% 

Get  FREE  BOOK  and  list  of  rec¬ 
ommended  Savings  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations  which  pay  up  to  4%%. 
Your  money  will  be  insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Just  ask  for  R-413. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


^Box^9M^^^Mankato^|inwesobaJ 


Get  Yourself  FIXED 
FOR  LIFE  in  the  Big 
Pay  Shoe  Business! 


FRUIT 

TREES 


WRITS 

FOR 

folder;. 


It’s  no  trick  at  all  to  make  big  money— 
FULL  OR  SPARE  TIME— with  the  only 
shoe  line  featuring  baby  shoes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  shoes  for  all  the  family  with 
new  Family  Discount  plan.  Lifetime 
security.  Amazing  new  “Spring-Step” 
cushion  invention  proves  it  by  actual 
demonstration.  Only  ORTHO-VENT  has 
it!  There  is  no  other  shoe  in  the  world 
like  it.  Repeat  orders  are  sure,  steady. 
One  try  and  a  customer  is  sold  for  life. 
Profits  are  BIG.  Orders  are  sure  and 
easy  with  the  most  amazing  2-minute 
demonstration  in  the  history  of  the  shoe 
business.  No  experience  needed.  No 
investment  to  make.  Everything,  in¬ 
cluding  actual  cut-a-ways,  furnished 
free!  Be  the  big-pay  ORTHO-VENT 
man  in  your  territory.  Write  TODAY! 

ORTHO-VENT  SHOE  COMPANY 

22910A  BRAND  RD.,  SALEM,  VIRGINIA 


I  GIVE 
PRODUCERS 
THEIR  OWN 
SHOES  AS  A 
Bonus! 


Write  for  FREE  catalog.  Stock 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  in 
Dansville.  Fruit  Trees,  Dwarf  and 
Standard,  Berries.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Our  75th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
lOO  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  had 
hardly  taken  his  first  genuine  defeat 
in  Congress,  as  the  first  session  of 
the  86th  Congress  came  to  an  end, 
before  he  was  hard  at  work  planning 
to  reverse  the  decision  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  session. 

In  every  previous  session  of  each 
Congress,  Benson  made  his  pro¬ 
posals,  usually  saw  them  overridden 
as  Congress  approved  a  program 
more  to  its  own  liking,  had  the  Pres¬ 
ident  veto  the  Congressional  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  successfully  defied 
Congress  to  leave  a  bad  situation 
continue.  By  this  method,  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary,  by  exact  count, 
got  95  per  cent  of  all  his  recommen¬ 
dations,  and  100  per  cent  his  impor¬ 
tant  ones,  enacted  into  law. 

This  year,  the  veto  ended  action 
and  Benson  failed  to  get  his  wheat 
and  tobacco  programs.  This  inter¬ 
rupted  a  timetable  under  which  the 
Secretary  intended  in  1960,  his  last 
year,  to  have  price  supports  gener¬ 
ally  based  on  market  prices,  so  that 
they  could  fall  gradually  to  points 
dictated  by  supply-demand,  and  so 
that  the  price  support  mechanism 
would  merely  serve  to  cushion  price 
drops  and  to  slow  them  down.' 

As  Congress  left  for  home,  and 
with  that  timetable  disrupted,  Mr. 
Benson  had  the  assurance  from 
President  Eisenhower  that  a  special 
farm  speech  would  be  made  by  the 
President.  The  President  is  to  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  people  in  an  attempt 
to  build  a  fire  under  the  public 
which,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  force 
Congress  to  Benson’s  way. 

In  1960,  Benson  will  be  in  no  mood 
for  compromise.  None  of  the  many 
alternative  farm  programs  advo¬ 
cated  by  anybody  in  Congress  will 
be  accepted  by  him  and,  if  any  are 
passed,  they  will  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  Further,  even  while  Con¬ 
gress  was  for  the  first  time  over¬ 
riding  an  Eisenhower  veto,  it  was 
also  demonstrating  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  to  override  on  any  farm 
program.  The  simple  fact  was  that 
the  President  forced  the  one  success¬ 
ful  override  attempt  because  he 
could  not  approve  the  Public  Works 
bill,  yet  he  knew  that,  because  of 
political  reasons,  it  had  to  pass.  And 


on  all  other  attempts,  the  President’s 
opponents  failed. 

Thus  the  President’s  farm  speech 
is  the  first  gun  in  what  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  bitter  war  between  Ben¬ 
son  and  his  opponents  in  Congress. 
Benson  will  block  any  programs 
other  than  his  own,  and  will  stand 
on  the  deepening  farm  crisis— defy¬ 
ing  Congress  to  refuse  to  pass  the 
Benson  program,  thus  leaving  things 
as  bad  as  they  are. 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile,  the  Benson  corn  pro¬ 
gram  is  looking  worse  all  the  time. 
His  lower  “price  supports-freedom  to 
plant”  program  in  its  first  year  of 
operation  will  beat  the  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  corn  crop  of  1958  by  a  full  15 
per  cent,  according  to  latest  USDA 
estimates.  The  fantastic  total  of  4,400 
million  bushels  was  pi’edicted  for 

this  year  by  the  Department. 

*  *  * 

Agriculture  breaks  into  interna¬ 

tional  diplomacy,  as  Benson,  the 
most  conservative  of  conservatives,  , 
squires  communist  boss  Khrushchev 
around  the  famous  Beltsville  experi-  j 
mental  farms,  and  then  goes  to  Rus-  j 
sia  and  other  iron  curtain  nations, 
along  with  some  friendly  countries. 

Khrushchev  was  shown  one  of  our 
newest  and  proudest  accomplish¬ 
ments,  our  research  on  how  plants 
are  influenced  by  light.  USDA  scien¬ 
tists  say  their  discovery  of  the 
“triggering  mechanism” — they  re¬ 
covered  pigment  forms  from  corn 
plants  and  removed  some  of  the 
impurities — can  lead  to  influencing 
the  character  of  plant  growth.  This, 
in  turn,  may  lead  to  crops  of  special 
heights  for  better  harvesting,  flower¬ 
ing  at  times  most  convenient  for 
harvest,  and  better  control  of  plant 
pests.  Harry  Lando 


More  Alfalfa  Seed 

Certified  alfalfa  seed  production  j 
has  jumped  nationally  from  2.5  mil-  j 
lion  pounds  in  1949  to  56  million 
pounds  in  1958.  Of  the  individual 
improved  varieties.  Ranger  continues 
to  lead  with  29  million  pounds  pro¬ 
duced  in  1958.  Vernal  occupied  the  ! 
No.  2  position  with  a  production  of 
9.5  million  pounds. 


At  the  “Big  6”  picnic  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1.  to  r.,  Kenneth  Patchen,  Locke  dairy 
farmer,  John  C.  York  and  James  McDonald  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  exhibit 
a  1917  Model-T  Ford,  now  back  in  service  promoting  fluid  milk. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ORDER 
YOUR  TIFFANY  DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT  RING 
BY  MAIL 


For  the  first  time,  you  can  choose  your 
diamond  engagement  ring  from  the 
world’s  foremost  jeweler,,,  by  mail. 


It’s  as  simple  as  sending  the  coupon 
below. 

In  return,  Tiffany  will  mail  you  a 
booklet  with  illustrations  and  fac¬ 
tual  descriptions  of  Tiffany  diamond 
rings  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  settings 
and  prices. 

It’s  almost  like  browsing  through 
Tiffany’s  radiant  displays  without 
even  leaving  your  own  home. 

Gemologists  know  that  the  quality 


of  Tiffany  diamonds  is  the  highest. 
Yet,  because  our  overhead  is  lowdue 
to  the  large  business  we  do,  Tiffany 
diamonds  are  surprisingly  inexpen¬ 
sive.  For  example,  you  can  own  a 
fine  .15  carat  Tiffany  diamond  in  an 
eighteen  karat  gold  setting  with 
platinum  prongs  for  as  little  as  $75. 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  for 
Tiffany’s  new  brochure,  ‘‘Your 
Engagement  Ring  From  Tiffany.” 


Tiffany  &  Co 

NEW  YORK 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New  York  22 

Please  send  me  brochure  "Your  Engagement  Ring  From  Tiffany”. 

Name _ 

Street  &  Number _  <? 

o 

>- 

City _ Zone _ State _  ^ 


Unretouched  Photo;  Our  50  Towels  for  $ 1.00  Offer 
Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED  TRUE! 
World's  greatest  towel  offer,  bar  none— 50,  yes  50,  marvel¬ 
ous,  large,  brand  new  (not  seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and 
white. .  .only  $1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.2 5 
in  all!  We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy- 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS— more  than  29,400  000 
Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled  and  delighted, 
return  Towels  keep  10  Free  for  your  trouble — and  we’li 
cheerfully  refund  purchase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer 
is  cancelled.  No.  C.O.D’s.  Agents  Wanted.  Make  big  money! 
50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept  A-9I7,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


50 


LARGE  4* 
NEW 

TOWELS  Jm  ea. 

NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


ARTHRITIS? 


NEW  .  .  .  HOME  LUBE  KIT 

for  every  handyman 

You’ll  find  dozens  of  uses  for  this  new  home 
lube  kit  by  Plews.  The  handy  pistol-type  oiler 
dispenses  a  drop  or  a  steady  fine  stream  of  oil. 
The  hand-sized  grease  gun  develops  up  to  3,000 
lbs  pressure.  Works  perfectly  on  autos,  out¬ 
boards,  power  tools,  appliances.  Made  of  brightly 
colored,  unbreakable  plastic.  Ours  exclusively 
through  mail-order.  Fully  guaranteed  by  us 
and  Plews.  Only  $3.75,  postpaid.  Send  check 
or  money  order  for  immediately  delivery  to: 


COLD  SPRING  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Cold  Spring  2,  New  York 


I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 


ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

POSTING  SIGNS  12"  X  12"  Manila  Card  50- 

$6;  1 00-$  10.  Linen  or  Weatherproof  25-$ 1 5.  Name 

&  Address  $2  extra.  For  Samples  &  Prices  write: 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.Y. 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can  con¬ 
trol  English  Spar¬ 
rows  when  too 
numerous  around 
|  your  premises  with  guaranteed  ‘'elevator-type"  Havahart 
j  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts  for  weeks. 

Rustproof.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt  Low  price. 

1  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Send  today  for  free  new 
40-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl 
Burger. 

HAVAHART,  1Q5-A  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
Name _ . 

Address - , 
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The  Farm  Problem- 

"It's  Worth  Investigating" 


WHAT  is  this  thing  called 
“efficiency”?  How  do  we 
measure  it?  How  do  we 
place  a  value  on  it?  Is  it  such  a 
desirable  virtue  that  we  should  set 
aside  everything  else  and  devote  all 
our  attention  to  this  one  intangible 
something  called  “efficiency”? 

One  irate  lady,  writing  to  a  news¬ 
paper,  said:  “The  main  fault  with 
government  aids  is  that  the  ‘ineffi¬ 
cient’  farmer  is  kept  in  business.  No 
one  should  be  guaranteed  that  he 
will  not  fail  in  any  business!  The 
farmer  who  doesn’t  keep  up  with  the 
revolution  in  farming  ways  should 
be  trained  in  or  get  another  job.” 

There  seems  to  be  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  government 
officials  and  some  farm  leaders  to 
force  a  large  percentage  of  our  farm 
population  from  their  farms.  The 
people  thus  dislocated  are  branded 
as  “inefficient.”  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  engineers  of  this  plan 
that  they  may  be  bringing  financial 
ruin  to  many  thousands  of  innocent 
people.  Lacking  the  brains  to  figure 
out  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
over-all  farm  income,  they  are  de¬ 
termined  that  fewer  people  must 
divide  this  income. 

Who  Is  "Inefficient"? 

Are  all  those  forced  out  of  farm¬ 
ing  truly  “inefficient”?  For  example, 
I  know  a  poultry  farmer  who  main¬ 
tains  about  4,000  chickens.  He  has 
been  in  the  business  all  his  life  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a  successful  citi¬ 
zen.  He  has  a  modern  plant,  keeps 
up  with  the  times  and  has  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  $30,000.  Had  he  sold 
out  10  years  ago  and  invested  his 
$30,000  in  any  one  or  all  of  six  se¬ 
lected  stocks,  he  would  now  be  worth 
over  $200,000.  Instead,  he  elected  to 
stay  with  the  thing  he  knew  best — 
farming.  Now  in  his  70’s,  he  and  his 
wife  work  long  hours  and  in  1957  he 
earned  the  magnificent  sum  of  $36! 
This  was  his  labor  income  and,  if 
you  figure  six  per  cent  on  his  invest¬ 
ment,  he  actually  lost  $1,764.  In  1958, 
he  did  somewhat  better  for  his  in¬ 
come  amounted  to  $1,200.  He  hates 
to  anticipate  what  his  figures  will 
show  for  1959.  These  figures  were 
chalked  up  despite  a  price  advantage 
of  about  $3,000  over  the  average 
poultry  farm  income  because  all  his 
eggs  are  sold  through  milk  routes  at 
a  premium  above  market. 

Here  we  have  an  experienced  cou¬ 
ple  who  at  their  time  in  life  should 
be  taking  things  easy.  Instead,  they 
are  forced  to  do  all  their  own  work 
with  only  occasional  outside  help. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  they  employed 
a  full-time  man  and  were  still  able 
to  clear  $10,000  or  better  every  year. 

Can  you  honestly  say  this  man  is 
in  his  present  predicament  through 
any  fault  of  his  own?  How  could 
he  know  through  the  years  that  he 
was  helping  to  build  a  powerful  com¬ 
bine  that  would  one  day  crush  him? 

Return  to  the  Farmer 

With  an  investment  in  land,  build¬ 
ings,  stock  and  equipment  that  adds 
up  to  $200  billion,  the  American 
farmer’s  total  income,  including 
government  subsidies,  is  something 
less  than  ordinary  interest  on  his 
investment.  Thus  he  gets  exactly 
nothing  for  his  average  work-week 
of  74.2  hours. 


The  taxpayer  puts  up  $7  billion  a 
year  for  agriculture  through  the 
federal  government,  plus  possibly 
another  billion  through  the  States. 
Most  of  this  money  is  used  to  sup¬ 
port  a  vast  army  of  “experts”  who 
fly  helter-skelter  in  every  direction 
giving  forth  with  profound  pro¬ 
nouncements.  Add  to  this  the  smal¬ 
ler  army  of  professional  political 
meddlers  within  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  you  have  one  of  the  most 
colossal  boondoggles  of  all  time. 
When  a  system  costs  $8  billion  to 
generate  a  net  income  of  $11.5  bil¬ 


lion,  or  about  $2,300  per  farm,  one 
can  only  conclude  there  must  be 
something  very  wrong  with  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  quarrelsome  men  in  positions 
of  power  are  no  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  the  farm  problem  than  they  were 
25  years  ago. 

Congress  investigates  everything 
but  the  most  important  of  all  prob¬ 
lems — the  farm  problem.  The  agri¬ 
culture  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  made  up  of 
men  with  their  own  particular  pet 
projects — corn,  hogs,  cotton,  inte¬ 
grated  chicken  setups,  etc.  All  are 
influenced  by  one  or  another  of  the 
pressure  groups.  We  need  an  in¬ 
vestigation  that  will  study  the  whole 
agricultural  picture  objectively.  We 
need  an  investigation  that  will  look 


into  very  nook  and  cranny.  Such  an 
investigation  should  be  conducted 
by  learned  men  above  reproach — 
judges,  businessmen,  bankers  and 
economists.  These  men  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  even  the  remotest 
agricultural  ties.  Such  a  plan  could 
study  and  evaluate  all  the  facts 
without  fear  or  bias.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  such  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  investigation  could  well  set 
agriculture  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  truth  and  would  set  in  motion  a 
wave  of  prosperity  such  as  farmers 
never  dreamed  possible. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  marvelous  wealth  in 
this  country  and  he  is  not  getting  it 
now.  Write  to  your  congressmen  and 
senators.  Joseph  H.  Fletcher 
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Starts  ’Em  Right 

,  .  .  Costs  /ess  to  feed  than  whole  milk! 

■  Easy  to  rmix-Easy  to  feed 

■  Looks  like  milk-Stays  mixed 

■  Reduces  digestive  upsets 

■  Rich,  nutritious,  uniform 

Milk  Re  placer  for  Calves,  Puppies, 
Lambs,  Pigs,  Kittens,  Mink 


WAYNE 


WAYNE 
CALFNIP  : 


Get  WA  YNF  CALFNIP  from  your 
nearby  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 


■  ■■ 


Offer  good  only  In  U.S.  Void 
where  prohibited,  taxed  or 
otherwise  restricted  by  law. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Get  this  49p  value  Handy 
Calf  nip  Mixer  for  only  10(6. 

Send  sales  slip  or  Calf  head  from  Calfnip  bag  and  10ji 
to:  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  M,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


Your  Name- 
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Better  Milking  Means 
Bigger  Milk  Checks  . 
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New  York  Christmas  tree  growers 
plan  for  their  market  potential— 

A  $15  Million  Tree  Crop 


Some  350  Christmas  tree  growers 
—commercial  farmers  from  as  far 
west  as  the  Buffalo  area,  woodsmen 
from  the  Adirondacks,  Central  New 
York  dairymen,  and  rural  landown¬ 
ers  from  the  Hudson  Valley — con¬ 
verged  on  Chemung  County  recent¬ 
ly  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
State’s  fastest  growing  idle  land  en¬ 
terprise.  The  convention  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Christmas 
Tree  Growers’  Association,  a  group 
dedicated  to  boosting  the  Empire 


State’s  yuletide  crop — a  crop  with  a 
potential  market  here  at  home  of 
over  six  million  trees  annually,  said 
to  have  a  value  of  more  than  $15  mil¬ 
lion. 

Better  Market  for  Native  Stock 

The  announced  purpose  of  the 
convention  was  to  give  growers  a 
chance  to  learn  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  production  of  high- 
quality  trees.  But,  with  the  market¬ 
ing  season  just  around  the  comer, 


many  growers  were  most  concerned 
at  out  finding  outlets  for  their  prod¬ 
uct.  A  bright  note  in  this  respect 
was  the  news  that  Canadian  wild-cut 
stick  is  losing  out  as  a  competitive 
factor.  Reasons  given  by  growers 
who  recently  returned  from  the 
provinces  were  newly-enacted  ship¬ 
ping  laws,  poor  forest  management 
over  the  years,  and  increasing  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  Growers  expressed 
confidence  that  they  could  easily 
take  up  the  slack  and  furnish  buyers 
with  an  abundance  of  good  trees. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  Canadian  tree 
farmers  supplied  over  half  the  45 
million  trees  used  in  this  country. 

Richard  Farrell  of  Dolgeville,  As¬ 
sociation  president,  discussed  the 
Competitive  situation  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  industry.  He  emphasized 


Cuffing  firewood,  trimming  frees,  plenty  of  other 
d«iy4o-day  uses  for  the  all-new  Pioneer  ”400.*9 


handles  any 
farm  wood-cutting  job! 

The  rugged  all-new  PIONEER  “400”  makes  quick  work 
of  a  thousand  tough  farm  and  wood  lot  cutting  jobs.  Most 
versatile  chain  saw  you  can  own,  it  cuts  firewood,  fence 
posts,  brush,  dock  stakes.  Trims  and  limbs  orchard  or 
ornamental  trees  with  almost  unbelievable  ease! 

Here  at  last  is  a  lightweight  chain  saw  that  really  makes 
sense.  Weighs  only  twenty  pounds,  shaped  and  balanced 
to  handle  more  easily,  with  complete  control.  Yet  the  new 
“400”  packs  enough  lugging  power  to  double  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  chain  saw  for  profit-minded  farmer-loggers  who 
harvest  annual  tree  crops! 

Seeing  is  believing.  Come  on  in  and  prove  to  yourself 
how  this  powerful  new  all-purpose  chain  saw  will  meet 
your  needs.  Call  your  PIONEER  dealer  now  for  a  free 
demonstration. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK.  “How  to  Make 
Dollars  and  Sense  with  a  PIONEER  Chain 
Saw.”  Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  today/ 


PIONEER  Saws,  Dept.  PRNY-109 
Waukegan,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  book,  “How  to  Make  Dollars 
and  Sense  with  a  PIONEER  Chain  Saw.” 


Pioneer  SAWS 


I  Address. 

I 


DIVISION  OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION  •  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS  I 


|  City  &  Zone. 


.State. 


New  lightweight 

Pioneer 

CHAIN  SAW 


the  importance  of  growers  present¬ 
ing  a  united  front  on  the  marketing 
scene.  Since  New  York  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prized  markets,  he  observed 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  about 
growers  from  neighboring  States 
becoming  more  interested  in  this 
area.  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
growers  were  cited  for  their  recent 
activities  in  this  direction.  However, 
these  reports  of  impending  competi¬ 
tion  were  partially  offset  by  the  re¬ 
port  from  George  T.  Judson,  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  broker  at  Whitney  Point, 
that  he  shipped  several  railroad  car¬ 
loads  of  trees  from  Cortland  to  Chi¬ 
cago  last  year.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  out-going  carload  shipment 
of  New  York  Christmas  trees  in  the 
State’s  history. 

Professor  Gordon  Cunningham, 
Cornell  extension  forester,  told  about 
the  importance  of  shaping  trees  as 
a  means  of  attaining  true  product 
quality.  He  showed  how  the  pines, 
spruces,  and  firs  should  be  handled 
according  to  research  findings,  and 
he  called  on  several  growers  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  techniques.  While 
there  was  some  basic  agreement 
about  shaping  objectives  among  these 
growers,  there  were  widely  divergent 
views  regarding  the  tool  best  suited 
to  the  job.  Tools  included  hedge 
shears,  pruning  shears,  pocket 
knives,  butcher  knives,  and  hand 
sickles.  It  all  depends  on  individual 
preference. 

Green  Paint  for  Pale  Foliage 

A  demonstration  of  interest  to 
most  growers  was  that  of  a  new 
paint-like  material  used  to  disguise 
pale  or  off-colored  trees.  It  is  said 
the  material  will  help  growers  go 
Nature  one  better  when  it  comes  to 
providing  customers  with  rich  deep- 
green  Christmas  trees.  This  dem¬ 
onstration  was  an  obvious  attraction 
because  one  of  today’s  biggest  tree 
farming  problems  is  that  some  trees, 
particularly  Scotch  pines,  tend  to 
turn  yellow  or  pale  green  just  prior 
to  cutting  time.  Off-colored  trees 
are  often  difficult  to  sell.  The  paint¬ 
like  product  is  sprayed  on,  at  a  cost 
of  about  six  cents  per  tree,  and  the 
outcome  is  one  of  the  “greenest 
greens”  imaginable. 

A  highlight  of  the  conference  was 
the  Christmas  tree  contest  where 
some  50  premium  trees  vied  for  top 
honors.  The  event  was  judged  by 
Cornell  forester  Fred  E.  Winch,  Jr. 
First  and  second  place  winner  was 
Francis  Wroblewski  of  Holland,  with 
a  Douglas  fir  and  white  spruce, 
respectively.  Third  place  went  to 
Robert  Pannick  of  Norwich  for  a 
superior  Scotch  pine. 

James  E.  Lawrence 


Ernest  C.  Grant  has  retired  from 
the  Chemung  County,  N.Y.,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  after  30  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Bom  in  Redfield,  Oswego  Co., 
he  attended  Pulaski  High  School  and 
taught  rural  school  before  entering 
Syracuse  Agriculture  College.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Chemung  County  in 
1929,  Grant  taught  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  at  Sodus  for  six  years. 
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Know  your  cows,  know  your  milking  machine. 


By  J.  J.  McCoy 

TOP  production  of  high-quality  milk  is 
the  aim  of  every  dairy  farmer.  How 
close  he  gets  to  that  aim,  however, 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  efficiency  of  his 
milking  operation.  Careful  milking  will  not 
only  raise  production — it  will  help  control 
mastitis. 

Yet,  despite  these  facts,  many  dairy 
farmers  still  look  upon  milking  as  a  “pesky 
chore”  and  hurry  through  the  operation  as 
fast  as  they  can.  They  pay  special  attention 
to  the  harvesting  of  grain  and  forage  crops ; 
invest  in  and  maintain  costly  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  and  spend  both  time  and  money 
building  up  a  dairy  herd.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  milking — the  harvesting  of  the 
dairy  farm’s  milk  crop — they  often  get  less- 
than-average  production  because  of  faulty 
milking  techniques. 

Actually,  it  costs  no  more  to  milk  prop¬ 
erly  than  to  milk  poorly;  in  fact,  a  good 
milking  operation  will  cost  less.  Thus,  every 
dairy  farmer  interested  in  boosting  milk 
yield  and  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  milk 
check  should  double  check  his  milking  oper¬ 
ation  with  an  eye  toward  possible  improve¬ 
ments. 

Regularity  a  Key 

REGULARITY  is  a  key  to  a  good  milking 
program.  Cows  are  creatures  of  habit. 
They  like  to  do  things  the  same  way  every 
day  and  become  upset  when  their  routine 
is  varied.  Emergencies  do  arise.  And,  there 
are  times,  of  course,  when  milking  may  be 
delayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  or  when  one 
routine  is  substituted  for  another.  But,  it 
is  best  to  avoid  making  a  “habit”  of  change. 
Treat  every  cow  in  the  herd  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Learn  her  milking  time  and  stick  to 
it.  Gentleness  is  a  watchword. 

Some  cows  are  easily  stimulated  to  let 
down  their  milk.  The  mere  appearance  in 
the  barn  of  the  milker  or  feed  cart,  or  the 
pulsating  sound  of  the  milking  machine,  is 
enough  to  start  the  flow  of  milk.  Other 
cows  are  slower  to  respond,  and  these  need 
more  time  to  become  stimulated.  Often 
these  slow  starters  can  be  stimulated  to  let 
down  their  milk  by  wiping  the  udder  and 
teats  with  a  soft  cloth. 

The  udders  and  teats  of  all  cows  in  the 
milking  herd  should  be  prepared  for  milk¬ 
ing,  for  that  matter.  This  teat-and-udder 
preparation  serves  two  purposes:  (1)  it 
sanitizes  the  udder  and  teats  for  clean  milk 
production,  and  (2)  it  stimulates  milk 
letdown. 

Use  Fresh  Solution 

I N  PREPARING  cows  for  milking,  dip 
I  cloth  in  a  solution  of  warm  (about  100 
degrees)  water,  containing  a  chlorine  or 
quaternary  ammonia  solution.  Wipe  the 
teats  and  udder.  Since  even  a  strong  disin¬ 
fectant  solution  becomes  weakened  with 
use,  the  solution  should  be  changed  when 
it  becomes  discolored. 

The  use  of  a  strip  cup  is  a  good  habit, 
but  one  too  often  skipped  in  the  milking 


Photo:  DeLaval 

Applying  the  teat  cups  within  one  minute  of  preparing  the  teats  and  udder  prevents  loss  of  milk  production. 


operation.  Yet,  it  is  the  best  guide  to  quality 
milk.  Abnormalities,  such  as  flaky,  stringy 
and  bloody  milk,  can  be  detected  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  first  two  or  three  jets  of  milk 
from  each  quarter  on  the  plate  and  screen 
of  the  strip  cup.  When  abnormal  milk  shows 
up,  milk  that  cow  last. 

Foremilking  improves  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  It  does  this  by  getting  rid  of  milk 
that  is  low  in  butterfat  and  high  in  bacteria. 
But,  avoid  at  all  costs,  forestripping  onto 
the  floor  or  into  the  bedding.  First  of  all, 
unless  the  operator  has  microscopic  eye¬ 
sight,  he  will  not  be  able  to  judge,  properly, 
the  milk  when  it  is  on  the  floor  or  seeping 
through  the  bedding.  Secondly,  such  a 
practice  is  just  another  way  of  helping  to 
spread  infection. 

Sanitation  and  Timing 

THE  STRIP  cup  should  be  rinsed  in  clean 
water  when  it  gets  foamy  or  covered  with 
sediment.  When  the  milking  is  completed, 
wash  the  strip  cup  the  same  way  as  the 
other  dairy  utensils. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  teat 
cups  be  attached  within  one  minute  of 
the  teat-and-udder  preparation.  Otherwise, 
there  may  well  be  a  loss  in  production. 

The  average  cow  takes  from  five  to  six 
minutes  to  milk.  Fast-milking  cows  can  let 
down  their  milk  in  about  three  or  four 
minutes,  while  the  “slow  pokes”  in  the  herd 
may  require  as  long  as  from  eight  to  12 
minutes.  Fast  milking  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
most  desirable.  Slow  milking  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  injury  to  the  teats  and  udder. 

( Continued  on  page  5) 


The  strip  cup  is  the  best  guide  to  milk  quality.  It’s 
an  indispensable  step  in  milking. 


Photos :  Babson  Bros. 

Teat  cups  are  rinsed  in  a  disinfectant  solution  be¬ 
tween  each  milking. 
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PER  CALF 


"QUALITY 
YOU  CAN 


TRUST  I” 

NEW 


COMPARE! 


Milk  Replacer  Costs  For 
Raising  Calf  to  32  Days 

Co*f  Per  Calf 

1 if  Brand  A . . .  26.4  lbs. .  .  $5.23 
Af  Brand  B.  .  .24.5  lbs..  .  4.85 
^  Brand  C.  .  .31.5  lbs..  .  5.99 

if?  CAMMPAf*  .  .28.0  lbs.. 

★Amounts  taken  from  manufacturer’s  own 
feeding  directions  for  large  breeds.  Prices 
from  Midwest  Dealers.  Popular  A,B,C  brand 
names  on  request. 


lAfUY  PAY  MMIWVY 


Before  you  order  another  milk- 
replacer,  price  new  Calf-Pab!  Ac¬ 
tual  price  comparison  of  popular 
milk  replacers  prove  you  can  save 
up  to  28%  per  calf  with  Calf-Pab! 


GOT  TOP  KSKK! 

You’ll  be  proud  of  the  top  quality 
results  you  get  with  every  calf 
feeding  the  regular  or  no  milk 
way.  Blatchford’s  Calf-Pab  with 
amazing  DYNAFAC  is  high  in 
milk  solids  (55%),  Vitamins  A, 
D,  B12,  Antibiotics  and  all  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients.  You  know  it’s  good, 
made  by  the  most  experienced 
name  in  feeds  —  Blatchford’s! 
Switch  to  Calf-Pab  now  .  .  .  earn 
more,  save  more  on  every  calf! 


WfHTI  TO©  ATS 


for 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Manual, 
Fitting  and 
Showing  Guide. 
Dept.  1699 


MAIN  PLANT  AND  OFFICES 
WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 

Midwest  Plant  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
West  Coast  Division  •  Nampa,  Idaho 


The  Dairy  Ca 

From  six  months  to  one  year. 


Part  II 

[This  is  the  second  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  Gilbert  H.  Porter’s  series  of 
three  articles  dealing  with  feeding  and 
management — and  breeding — of  the 
dairy  calf  and  heifer  from  birth  to 
freshening.  Part  I,  “The  Calf  Is  Be¬ 
coming  the  Cow  She  Will  Be,”  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  3  of  our  September  19 
issue.  Part  III,  concerning  the  yearling 
period,  will  be  published  in  the  No¬ 
vember  21  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Y  orker. — Editor  ] 

ONCE  calves  have  reached  six 
months  of  age  they  are  past 
what  might  be  called  the 
difficult  period.  Their  feeding  and 
handling  from  six  to  12  months  of 
age  is  relatively  easy.  And  yet  it  is 
during  this  six-month  period  on 
many  dairy  farms  that  heifers  do 
poorly. 

Body  Weight  and  Production 

Over  the  years,  research  reports 
have  shown  that  the  larger  cow 
within  the  breed  tends  to  produce 
the  most  milk  and  butterfat.  Of  even 
more  importance,  profit  over  feed 
cost  also  tends  to  be  greater  for  the 
larger  cows.  An  interesting  study 
was  recently  reported  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  workers  on  the  effect  of  body 
weight  on  the  production  of  first- 
calf  heifers.  The  report  was  based 
on  the  DHIA  production  records  and 
tapeweights  of  1,805  Guernsey  and 
7,905  Holstein  heifers  freshening  at 
24  to  35  months  of  age.  It  was  found 
that  the  growth  of  32  per  cent  of 
the  Guernsey  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
Holstein  heifers  was  below  modern 
growth  standards.  For  each  100 
pounds  increase  in  body  weight, 
there  was  an  increase  of  20  pounds 
in  actual  butterfat  production  for 
both  breeds. 

In  studying  problem  herds,  it  was 
found  that  the  calf  program  was 
generally  in  order.  The  dairymen 
having  difficulty  getting  their  heifers 
properly  grown  out  were  running 
into  trouble  in  the  period  of  six  to 
24  months  of  age. 

Feeding  of  Roughage 

The  heifer  at  six  months  of  age  is 
ready  to  start  making  increasing  use 
of  high  quality  roughage.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  utilize  poor  roughage, 
plan  to  use  it  with  the  yearling  heif¬ 
ers — not  with  those  from  six  to  12 
months  of  age.  By  providing  the 
heifers  under  one  year  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality  roughage  and  adequate 
grain  to  promote  good  growth,  they 
will  come  into  the  yearling  stage 
with  adequate  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  utilize  more  effectively 
large  amounts  of  roughage  and, 
where  necessary,  lower  quality  ma¬ 
terial. 

Grain  Feeding 

Considerable  research  has  been 
conducted  to  determine  if  heifers 
can  be  satisfactorily  grown  on 
roughage  alone  after  six  months  of 


age.  The  majority  of  these  trials 
show  we  cannot  expect  heifers  in 
the  six  to  12  months  age  bracket  to 
make  normal  growth  without  sup¬ 
plemental  grain.  The  amount  of 
grain  necessary  is  directly  influenced 
by  the  quality  of  the  roughage  being 
fed. 

When  top  quality  hay  and  silage 
are  available,  approximately  three 
pounds  of  grain  will  be  adequate.  As 
the  quality  of  roughage  decreases, 
grain  feeding  should  increase  to 
about  six  pounds  daily  with  the 
feeding  of  fair  quality  roughage.  The 
feeding  of  grain  to  heifers  on  pas¬ 
ture  should  follow  a  similar  pattern. 

Posture  Can  Be  Important 

Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  in  the 
dairy  business  are  mighty  busy  sea¬ 
sons.  Herein  lies  the  reason  why 
turning  the  heifers  on  pasture  before 
they  are  10  to  12  months  of  age  can 
prove  a  costly  practice.  Often  be¬ 
cause  we  are  so  busy  just  when  the 
pastures  start  drying  up  and  feed 
becomes  short,  heifers  do  not  get 
the  attention  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  nutrient  intake.  If  these 
young  heifers  are  on  dry  lot  close 
to  the  barn  eating  silage,  hay  and 
what  grain  is  necessary  they  are  not 
forgotten.  They  keep  on  growing. 

The  quality  of  pasture  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  critical  with  heifers 
under  one  year  of  age  than  it  is  with 
yearlings.  Older  heifers  can  make 
more  efficient  use  of  lower  quality 
roughages. 

Mineral  and  Vitamin  Needs 

Mineral  and  vitamin  needs  will 
generally  be  met  from  the  roughage 
and  grain  being  consumed.  Because 
of  variation  in  roughage  quality  and 
wide  differences  in  individual  animal 
requirements,  it  remains  a  sound 
husbandry  practice  to  make  a  salt- 
mineral  mix  constantly  available  on 


a  free-choice  basis.  The  feeding  of 
supplemental  vitamins  will  seldom 
prove  beneficial. 

Housing  the  Heifer 

Through  the  years  we  have  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  house  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  with  our  own  comforts  in  mind 
rather  than  what  is  best  for  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Increasingly  we  are  seeing 
dairy  heifers  handled  in  loose  hous¬ 
ing.  As  dairy  herds  have  expanded, 
the  former  stanchion  area  used  for 
the  young  stock  has  been  utilized  to 
house  additional  cows.  In  finding 
new  quarters  for  the  heifers,  many 
dairymen  have  either  constructed 
open  sheds  or  have  converted  an  ex¬ 
isting  structure  into  a  unit  that  has 
an  open  side,  preferably  to  the  south, 
permitting  the  heifers  to  move  in¬ 
doors  or  out  at  will. 

In  such  housing,  we  often  find  the 
following  advantages: 

1.  Less  labor. 

2.  Improved  animal  health. 

3.  Actual  cost  of  housing  per  ani¬ 
mal  is  lower. 

4.  Higher  quality  manure. 

In  handling  heifers  in  loose  hous¬ 
ing  it  is  very  important  that  they  be 
grouped  according  to  size.  A  600- 
pound  heifer  having  to  compete  at 
a  feed  bunker  with  an  800-pound 
one  just  is  not  conducive  to  the 
smaller  heifer  receiving  an  adequate 
daily  ration. 

One  should  plan  on  having  40  to 
50  square  feet  of  space  per  heifer  in 
open  shed  housing.  Two  linear  feet 
of  hay  rack  and  bunker  feeding 
space  should  be  provided  per  animal. 

Important  Management  Procedures 

Heifers  housed  in  stanchions  should 
be  let  out  for  daily  exercise. 

Extra  teats  not  yet  removed  should 
be  taken  care  of  prior  to  12  months 
of  age. 

Check  for  external  parasites  and 
be  on  the  alert  for  internal  parasite 
infestations. 

Vaccinate  for  brucellosis  before 
eight  months  of  age. 

Check  feet  for  need  of  trimming  at 
least  twice  each  year. 

Make  certain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
clean  fresh  water  is  always  avail¬ 
able. 

Do  not  subject  heifers  to  areas  for 
long  periods  of  time  where  no  shade 
is  available. 

Check  heifers  for  good  growth  by 
weight  tape  occasionally. 

Gilbert  H.  Porter 


Heifers  should  not  be  turned  on  pasture  before  10  to  12  months  of  age.  Young 
heifers  kept  on  dry  lot  close  to  the  barn  will  not  be  forgotten  when  pasture 
feed  is  short. 
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Better  Milking  . . . 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

There  are  pros  and  cons  concern¬ 
ing  ways  to  get  slow  milkers  to  milk 
fast.  However,  a  good  rule  to  follow 
is  that,  if  you  can  get  your  slow 
milkers  to  milk  faster  without  loss 
of  production,  fine;  otherwise,  you 
will  be  better  off  culling  them  from 
the  herd  at  the  end  of  their  lacta¬ 
tion.  Slow  milkers  spell  trouble. 

Follow  Manufacturer's  Advice 

The  machine  should  always  be  op¬ 
erated  according  to  the  manfactur- 
er’s  instructions.  Granted  that  the 
dairyman  may  know  his  cows,  but 
it  also  must  be  granted  that  the 
manufacturer  knows  his  milking 
machines. 


machine  manufacturer  has  to  say 
about  milking  machine  injuries: 

.  .  much  of  the  very  expensive 
mastitis  that  eats  into  the  profits  of 
the  cow-milking  farmer  is  caused  by 
the  improper  use  of  mechanical 
milkers,  and  the  worst  sin  is  leaving 
the  machine  on  the  cow  so  long  that 
the  walls  of  the  empty  teats  are 
banged  together  because  there  is  no 
cushion  of  milk  to  protect  them. 

Injury  to  the  teats  and  udder  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  teat  cups  creep  up 
and  choke  off  the  flow  of  milk.  When 
this  does  happen,  pull  the  claw 
down.  And,  it  is  good  to  remember 
that  not  even  an  expert  can  spot 
teat  cups  creeping  up  if  he  is  throw¬ 
ing  down  silage  or  out  of  the  barn 
on  some  other  chore. 


The  good  milker  never  wanders 
away  while  the  machines  are  on  the 
cows.  He  keeps  observing  the  milk¬ 
ing  operation,  using  the  condition  of 
the  cow’s  udder  as  his  indicator — 
his  measure  of  the  degree  of  milking. 
When  the  cow  has  let  down  all  of 
her  milk,  her  udder  will  be  slack. 
And,  when  it  is  slack,  it  is  time  to 
strip  and  get  the  machine  off  the 
cow. 

And,  now  the  question  of  strip¬ 
ping.  Should  it  be  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine?  This  question  will  always 
start  an  argument.  Both  methods 
have  their  advantages.  Hand-strip- 
ping  takes  time  and  labor;  machine¬ 
stripping  saves  both.  The  choice  is 
up  to  the  individual  dairyman.  How¬ 
ever,  if  machine -stripping  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  it  is  important  to  do  it  right. 
Pull  down  each  teat  cup  and  mas¬ 
sage  each  quarter  as  the  machine 
strips.  When  finished  stripping,  get 
the  teat  cups  off. 


Guard  Against  Injuries 

Can  the  milking  machine  cause 
udder  or  teat  injuries?  The  answer 
is  “yes” — if  the  machine  is  improp¬ 
erly  used.  Here  is  what  one  milking 


Helping  Control  Mastitis 


The  proper  use  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  mastitis  control  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Mastitis  represents  the 
largest  single  economic  loss  to  the 
dairy  industry.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  a  million  cows  are 
disposed  of  each  year  because  of 
mastitis  infection.  This  means  a 
yearly  loss  of  an  estimated  three  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk.  Add  to  this 
milk  loss  the  cost  of  replacing  culled 
cows  and  you  have  a  sizable  prob¬ 
lem.  Furthermore,  mastitis  reduces, 
by  an  estimated  22  per  cent,  the  milk 
yield  in  each  affected  quarter. 

The  dairyman  can  control  masti¬ 
tis.  But,  the  job  of  controlling  it 
can’t  be  done  if  he  depends  entirely 
upon  antibiotics  and  penicillin  to  do 
the  job,  or  if  he  dumps  the  problem 
into  the  veterinarian’s  lap.  For  the 
bulk  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  mastitis  con¬ 
trol  program  is  his  job.  Just  how 
effective  a  mastitis  control  program 
becomes  will  depend  on  how  the 
milking  is  done;  the  efficiency  of  the 
machines  used;  and  the  over-all 
milking  operation. 


D  .  .  Photo:  DeLaval 

"lacing  the  surcingle  well  forward  on  the  cow  increases  speed  and  safety  of 

milking  operation. 


Winners  of  Top  Award  for  Quality  Milk 
use  a  DARI-KOOL  Bulk  Milk  Cooler! 


Country  Belle  Co-op,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  named  Paul 
and  Philip  Minarcik,  Clarksburg,  Pa.,  winners  of  their 
top  award  for  producing  quality  milk.  What  does  it 
take  to  win  Country  Belle’s  quality  milk  top  award?  A 
visit  to  the  Minarcik  farm  will  answer  that  question. 


“Our  Dari-Kool  is  very  easy  to 
clean,"  writes  Paul.  Proper  de¬ 
tergents  plus  the  scrub  brush 
treatment  is  the  one  sure  way 
to  keep  a  cooler  really  clean. 


“We  Heartily  Recommend 
DARI-KOOL  To  All  Producers!” 

Write  PAUL  and  PHILIP  MINARCIK,  Clarksburg,  Pa. 

“We  have  used  our  Dari-Kool  for  two  years 
and  to  date  have  never  had  a  service  call. 
We  like  the  cooler’s  all  stainless  steel  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  very  easy  to  clean  both  interior 
and  exterior.  Our  blend  temperature  never 
exceeds  42°.  Our  all-Guemsey  herd  has  an 
average  butterfat  test  of  5.1%.  The  test  has 
remained  constant  since  installing  the  cooler. 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  churn¬ 
ing.  We  heartily  recommend  Dari-Kool  to 
all  producers!” 

(signed) 


Concrete  apron  helps  bulk  pick¬ 
up  driver  keep  milk  hose  clean. 


Cows  are  clipped.  Strip  cup 
and  sanitizing  wash  used. 


HERE’S  WHY  DARI-KOOL 
COOLS  MILK  FASTER  THAN 


Milk  may  be 
poured  or  piped 
to  cooler 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS^ 


The  Largest-Selling  Cooler 
In  The  World! 


Shown  above  new  low  design  400  gallon 
Dari-Kool.  Also  available  in  capacities 
from  100  to  1250  gallons. 


33°  ice-water  is  pressure-sprayed 
over  all  4  sides  and  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  milk  tank. Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  cooler  or  method. 


•  Dari-Kool’s  faster  cooling  means  lower 
blend  temperatures— higher  quality  milk. 

•  The  milk  cannot  be  damaged  by  freezing 
because  it  is  cooled  with  33°  ice- water. 

•  Dari-Kool  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean. 
The  moist  milk  tank  sidewalls  prevent 
spattered  milk  from  drying  on  —  which 
causes  milkstone. 


Get  The  Cooler  That’s 


PREFERRED  3  TO  1 


by  America’s  Dai 

Send  for  your  FREE 
MILKH0USE  PLAN  KIT 

and  new  literature 
Write  Dept.  729  today 
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District  Representatives: 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 
WILLARD  HOWLAND,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
ROBERT  MERRILL,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 
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Chipper  Chain 

AN  OREGON  MICRO-MANUFACTURE  PRODUCT 
For  all-around  farm  use  this  famous  top-qualitv  chain 

zizv,::?;!  ;:ir  •  •  • » 

e  win  last  as  long  as  your  saw.  It  is  built  with  »h* 
STuTldr  °f  °  finC  W°,Ch-S^s  up  to  heavy  duty  I  ke 
netlj  hoZnIj'  *  C0,ScWi'c  ,he  Speed  and  smoothness  of  a 
fn,^y'.  ,ra7°r-  F°r  fasf'  clean’  Prolonged  cuttinq 

for  lasting  value  and  maximum  trouble-free  perform^ nV«* 
specify  chain  marked  “OREGON.”  e' 


_ _ /iUru!  lt» 

©COPYRIGHT  1959  BY  OMARK  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  «  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  DIV.  »  PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 


ASK  FOR  POWERED-UP  OREGON  CHIPPER  CHAIN 
"You  And  Your  Saw  Deserve  It!" 


J5S8Bm88S8WgaWDaoiioiir.niHPOiiniinnnnn 

use 

Dl 

VERSOL  C 

Dairy  farm  cleaner-sanitizer 

X 

Used  for  over  30  years  for  deaning  and  sanitizing  wherever  milk 
is  produced  or  processed.  At  your  dairy  or  your  dairy  supply  dealer. 


THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO 


Eastern  States  Winners 


A  second  Connecticut  farm  family 
tops  "Baby  Beef"  auction  twice. 


Perfect  weather  combined  with  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  attrac¬ 
tions  provided  the  best  year  in  his¬ 
tory  for  the  38th  annual  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  19-27. 

All  previous  attendance  records 
were  broken.  An  official  total  of 
531,991  people  came  through  the 
turnstiles  during  the  nine-day  show. 

Vice  President  Nixon  visited  the 
grounds  on  Sunday,  Sept.  20,  and 
was  the  biggest  crowd-getter.  More 
than  91,000  people  attended  the  Ex¬ 
position  that  day. 

Many  Canadian  entries  added  to 
the  quality  of  the  open  class  live¬ 
stock  show.  In  the  fair’s  major  ag¬ 
ricultural  attraction,  the  36th  an¬ 
nual  4-H  baby  beef  auction,  the 
winning  Aberdeen  -  Angus  steer 
brought  the  third  highest  price  ever 
paid — $6.00  per  pound.  The  910- 


John  W.  Schukoske,  Cromwell,  Conn., 
(r.)  holds  his  Aberdeen-Angus,  Briar- 
cliff  IV,  4-H  “Baby  Beef”  grand  cham¬ 
pion.  Julie  Gosselin  of  Chicopee,,  Mass., 
who  was  ‘Miss  Exposition’,  and  Schu- 
koske’s  sister,  Mary,  are  pictured  also. 

pound  steer  brought  $5,460  to  John 
W.  Schukoske  of  Cromwell,  Conn. 
Two  years  ago,  Schukoske’s  sister, 
Mary,  showed  the  grand  champion, 
a  Hereford,  which  brought  $2.40  per 
pound.  It  was  the  second  dual  win 
in  history  for  a  Connecticut  family 
in  the  annual  classic. 

The  first  involved  the  sons  of 
University  of  Connecticut  Prof. 
Emeritus  Harry  L.  Garrigus.  Dr. 
Wesley  Garrigus,  now  head  of  ani¬ 
mal  science  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  won  in  1922;  Dr.  Upson 
Garrigus,  now  in  charge  of  sheep  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  in  1935. 

A  steer  entered  by  the  Schukoske 
children’s  father  and  uncle  was  re¬ 
serve  champion  after  the  Garrigus 
steer  in  1935.  Both  Garrigus  sons 
were  at  this  year’s  Exposition — Wes¬ 
ley  as  beef  cattle  judge  and  Upson 
as  sheep  judge. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  the  per¬ 
ennial  winner,  was  frozen  completely 
out  of  the  coveted  first  four  places 
in  the  baby  beef  show  this  year. 
Reserve  champion,  owned  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Hukowicz  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
brought  $2  per  pound.  Highly  com¬ 
mended,  raised  by  Robin  Rose, 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  brought  70 
cents;  and  the  commended  steer, 
raised  by  Stephen  Bruscoe,  Jr.,  of 


West  Hatfield,  Mass.,  50  cents. 

Winning  animals  in  open  classes 
of  livestock  judging  and  their  own¬ 
ers  were: 

Dairy  Cattle 

AYRSHIRE:  Bulls — calf,  18-mos.,  two-yr., 
sr.  ch.,  gr.  and  res.  ch.,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope, 
R.I.;  one-yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Meredith  Farm,  Tops- 
field,  Mass. 

Females — calf,  heifer  18-mos.,  jr.  ch.,  cow 
two-yrs.  and  three-yrs.,  res.  ch.,  Lippitt; 
heifer  one-yr.,  Meredith;  cow  four-yrs., 
Shagbark  Farm,  Hamilton,  Mass.;  five-yr. 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Toll  Gate  Farms,  Litchfield, 
Conn.;  dry  cow,  Brisklea  Farm,  Ghent,  N.Y. 

Groups — jr.  get-of-sire,  Meredith;  long 
time  prod.,  Brisklea;  dairy  herd,  best  three 
females,  get-of-sire,  produce  of  dam,  pre¬ 
mier  exhibitor  and  premier  breeder,  Lippitt. 

BROWN  SWISS;  Bulls— calf,  Hillsides 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  one-yr.,  two-yr. , 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Sleepy  Valley  Farm,  Sax- 
tens  River,  Vt.;  18-mos.,  jr.  ch.,  Bryn  Coron 
Farms,  Princeton,  Mass.;  three-yr.,  res.  ch., 
HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Females — calf,  one-yr.,  18-mos.,  jr.  ch., 
HyCrest;  two-yr.,  three-yr.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Concord  Farms,  Woodboume,  N.Y.; 
four-yr.,  res.  ch..  Sleepy  Valley;  five-yr., 
Judds  Bridge  Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn.; 
best  udder  and  dry  cow,  HyCrest. 

Groups — jr.  get,  best  three  females,  get, 
premier  exhibitor,  and  premier  breeder, 
HyCrest;  dairy  herd  and  produce,  Concord. 

GUERNSEY:  Bulls — calf,  jr.  and  res.  ch., 
Nyala  Farm,  Greens  Farms,  Conn.;  one-yr., 
Gordon  and  Katharine  Shortsleeves,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.;  18-mos.  Tyron  Farm, 
South  Glastonbury;  two-yrs.,  Greystone 
Farms,  Auburn,  N.Y.;  three-yrs.,  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  Moose  Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Females — calf,  five-yr.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch., 
Greystone;  one-yr.,  Univ.  of  Vermont,  Burl¬ 
ington;  18-mos.,  jr.  ch.,  three-yrs.,  dry  cow, 
Golden  Harvest  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn.; 
two-yr..  Deep  Lake  Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn.; 
four-yr.,  Tyron;  res.  ch.  and  best  udder, 
Nyala. 

Groups — long  time  prod.,  premier  exhibi¬ 
tor  and  premier  breeder.  Golden  Harvest; 
jr.  get,  Greystone;  dairy  herd,  get,  and 
produce,  Deep  Lake;  best  three  females, 
Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

HOLSTEIN:  Bulls — calf,  Oakcrest  Farm, 
Argyle,  N.Y.;  one-yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  Bunbury 
Farm,  Charlottestown,  P.E.I.,  Canada;  18- 
mos.,  Freebaer  Farms,  Ft.  Plain,  N.Y.;  two- 
yr.  and  res.  ch.,  Mallary  Farm,  Bradford, 
Vt.;  three-yr.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Joppa 
Hill  Farm,  Manchester,  N.H. 

Females — calf  and  jr.  ch.,  Raymau  Farm, 
Auburn,  Me.;  one-yr.,  Ridgely  Farms,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.Y.;  18-mos.,  Stephen  Briggs,  Tur¬ 
ner,  Me.;  two-yr..  Homestead  Farm,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn.;  three-yr.,  R.  P.  Hoffering,  Cay¬ 
uga,  N.Y.;  four-yr.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch„ 
Tum-A-Lum  Farm,  Westerly,  R.I.;  five-yr., 
Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.Y.;  best 
udder,  dry  cow  and  res.  ch.,  Pineyhill 
Farms,  Washington,  N.Y. 

Groups — jr.  get,  James  K.  Howe  &  Sons, 
Tunbridge,  Vt.;  long  time  prod.,  Univ.  of 
New  Hampshire;  dairy  herd.  Homestead; 
best  three,  Tum-A-Lum;  get,  Beacon;  prod¬ 
uce,  premier  exhibitor  and  premier  breeder, 
Pineyhill. 

JERSEY:  Bulls— calf,  18-mos.,  two-yr., 
jr.  ch.  and  res.  ch..  Geo.  H.  Innes  and  Son, 
Woodstock,  Ont.;  one-yr.,  Bantry  Bay  Farm, 
St.  Andrews,  N.B.;  three-yrs.,  sr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Females — calf,  Pioneer;  one-yr.,  18-mos. 
and  jr.  ch.,  Chas.  Robison  and  Sons,  Harvey 
Station,  N.B.;  two-yr.,  three-yr.,  four-yr., 
sr.  ch.,  dry  cow,  res.  and  gr.  ch.,  Heaven 
Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.;  five-yr.  and 
best  udder,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

(Continued  on  next  page ) 


May  Lad’s  Wallflower,  owned  and 
shown  by  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  was  grand  champion  Jer¬ 
sey  cow.  Clarence  Okerlund  is  at  the 
halter. 
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Senior  and  grand  champion  Guernsey 
bull  was  Flying  Horse  Betty’s  Royal, 
exhibited  by  Moose  Hill  Farm,  Shar¬ 
on,  Mass. 


Groups — jr.  get,  Robison;  long-time,  Ster¬ 
ling  Brown  &  Sons,  Harvey  Station;  dairy 
herd,  Heaven  Hill;  best  three  females,  get. 
Folly;  produce,  Robert  S.  Rowe,  Newport, 
Me.;  premier  exhibitor,  Pioneer;  premier 
breeder,  Innes. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN:  Bulls— calf,  jr. 
and  sr.  yr.,  two-yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Mystery  Farm, 
Hope,  R.I.;  three-yr„  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch., 
Maine  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative,  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Females — calf,  three  and  four  yrs.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  five-yrs.,  res.  ch.,  Abbott 
Farm,  Varennes,  Quebec;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
two-yr.,  dry  cow,  Mystery;  best  udder,  Pat¬ 
ten  Hill  Farm,  Shelburne. 

Groups — dual  purpose  herd,  Anderson; 
best  three  females,  get,  premier  exhibitor 
and  breeder.  Mystery;  produce,  Abbott. 

Beef  Cattle 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  :  Bulls — jr.  calf,  Green 
Acres  Farm,  Bristol,  Conn.;  sr.  calf  after 
Nov.  1,  1958,  Hedgerows  Farm,  W.  Cornwall, 
Conn.;  sr.  calf,  summer  yr.,  jr.  ch..  Meadow 
Lane  Farm,  North  Salem,  N.Y.;  summer  yr., 
July  1-Aug.  31,  1958,  jr.  yr.,-  sr.  yr.,  two- 
year-old,  res,  jr.  ch.,  sr.  ch.,  res.  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mah- 
wah,  N.J. 

Females — sr.  calf  after  Nov.  1,  sr.  yr., 
two-yr.,  sr.  ch„  res.  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Mahrapo; 
sr.  calf,  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook,  N.Y.;  sum¬ 
mer  yr.,  July  1-Aug.  31,  Brecknock  Hall 
Farm,  Greenport,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  summer  yr., 
res.  jr.  ch.,  Hedgerows;  jr.  year,  jr.  ch., 
Meadow  Lane. 

Groups — three  bulls,  two  bulls,  get,  pre¬ 
mier  exhibitor,  Mahrapo;  jr.  get.  Meadow 
Lane:  Mahrapo  and  Meadow  Lane  tied  for 
premier  exhibitor;  steer — gr.  ch.,  Schukeske. 


All  classes  in  Eastern  Angus  Futurity  were 
won  by  winners  in  corresponding  classes 
already  listed,  except  for  futurity  class  sr. 
bull  calf  Sept.  1-Oct.  31,  won  by  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

HEREFORD:  Bulls — two-yr.,  summer  yr., 
sr.  calf,  winter  calf,  gr.  ch.,  W.  P.  Morris 
Lumber  Co.,  Jackson,  N.C.;  sr.  yr.,  Neal 
W.  Webster,  Saxton’s  River,  Vt.;  jr.  yr., 
jr.  calf,  res.  ch„  Norman  F.  Greenway, 
LaGrangeville,  N.Y. 

Females — sr.  yr.,  jr.  yr.,  gr.  ch.,  res.  ch., 
Univ.  of  Connecticut;  summer  yr.,  Webster; 
sr.  calf,  winter  calf,  jr.  calf,  Morris. 

Groups — three  bulls,  pair  of  calves,  pre¬ 
mier  exhibitor  and  breeder,  Morris;  two 
bulls,  Greenway;  get,  Univ.  of  Connecticut; 
steer,  gr.  ch.,  Univ.  of  Connecticut. 

Horses 

MORGAN :  Stallions — three-yr.,  one-yr., 
jr.  sr.,  gr.  ch.,  Univ.  of  Vermont;  two-yr., 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts;  foal,  Univ.  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mares — three-yr.,  one-yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Univ. 
of  Connecticut;  two-yr.,  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch., 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts;  foal,  Univ.  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Groups— stallion  and  three  mares,  Univ. 
of  Massachusetts;  get,  Univ.  of  Vermont; 
produce,  mare  and  foal.  Univ.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Names  of  winners  in  other  live¬ 
stock  divisions  will  be  published  in 
the  November  7  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  H.  K.  Street 


Mole’s  Hill  Maximilian  130th,  owned 
and  shown  by  Mahrapo  Farm,  Mah- 
wah,  N.J.,  was  grand  champion  Angus 
bull.  Buster  Sparkman,  Mahrapo  Farm 
superintendent,  is  at  the  halter. 


Milk  Hearings  — Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Newark 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  scheduled  two  milk  hearings 
this  month  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  Class  I  (fluid)  milk  pric¬ 
ing  provisions.  _ 

The  first  hearing  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Essex  in  Boston  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  19  (10  a.m.),  and  will 
cover  the  Federal  milk  orders  for 
the  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester, 
Southeastern  New  England  and 
Connecticut  marketing  areas. 

The  second  hearing,  at  the  Hotel 
Sylvania  in  Philadelphia  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  22  (9.30  a.m.),  will  be 
concerned  with  Class  I  pricing  for 
the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington 
markets. 

A  third  milk  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  October  27  (10  a.m.)  at  the  Hotel 
Robert  Treat  in  Newark  to  amend 
provisions  of  the  New  York -New 
Jersey  Federal  Milk  Order.  The  top¬ 
ics  to  be  considered  at  this  hearing 
include:  (1)  near-by  differentials; 

(2)  geographical  limitations  for  the 
so-called  “regular  pool  plants”;  and 

(3)  classification  of  pool  milk  sold  in 
Connecticut  as  Class  II  milk. 


Taxes  milks  dry,  but,  neighbor, 
you’ll  allow 

Thet  havin’  things  onsettled  kills  the 
cow. — J.  R.  Lowell.  The  Biglow 
Papers 


Grassland  Conference 
at  Rutgers,  Oct.  27 

The  seventh  annual  grassland 
farming  conference  will  be  held  Oc¬ 
tober  27  at  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Firman  E.  Bear,  professor  emeritus 
of  soils  at  Rutgers,  who  will  discuss 
“Grass — the  Earth  Over.”  Another 
program  headliner  will  be  Paul 
Mazur,  who  has  cooperated  with 
Rutgers  scientists  in  a  series  of 
grassland  farming  experiments  on 
his  Fiddler’s  Creek  Farm  in  Titus¬ 
ville. 

Professor  J.  W.  Bratzler  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Nutrition  Department,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  of  forage  testing, 
discussing  its  development  and  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
will  be  held  in  Collins  Auditorium, 
Blake  Hall,  new  horticulture  build¬ 
ing.  The  morning  session  will  begin 
at  10.  C.  F.  Lorenzo 
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Roofing 


will  save  yon  money 


To  begin  with,  the  original  cost  of 
Stormproof  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 
is  comparable  to  that  of  other  roofing 
materials. 

And  when  you  figure  the  actual 
installed  cost  of  the  roofing  (and 
that’s  the  only  realistic  way),  you’ll 
find  that  Stormproof  is  well  below 
any  of  the  popular  roofing  materials. 

Stormproof  saves  plenty 
of  lumber  and  labor 

Stormproof  Roofing  is  steel  roofing. 
With  steel’s  strength,  Stormproof  can 
be  laid  over  open  slat  or  purlin  con¬ 
struction;  many  authorities  suggest 
1  x  4’s  placed  on  12-in.  centers. 
Other  coverings,  lacking  steel’s  great 
strength,  should  be  laid  over  a  solid 
decking.  This  saving  in  both  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  should  reduce  the  cost 


about  25  pet  below  the  next  most 
economical  material! 

Stormproof  resists  strong 
winds,  keeps  water  out 

Because  it  is  so  strong,  Stormproof 
will  not  tear  loose  at  the  nail-holes, 
even  in  hurricane  winds.  Its  galvan¬ 
ized  coating,  especially  the  2-oz  "Seal 
of  Quality”  coating,  will  protect  your 
roof  for  years  and  years.  Special  dry- 
lap  features  keep  moisture  outside 
where  it  belongs. 

Your  dealer  carries 
Stormproof  in  stock 

Next  time  you’re  in  town,  ask  your 
dealer  about  Stormproof  Galvanized 
Steel  Roofing.  He  can  show  you 
the  accessories  that  go  with  it,  and 
help  you  estimate  the  quantities 
you’ll  need. 
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HOW  TO  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 
. . .  BREED  GUERNSEYS 


Only  after  costs  have  been  deducted  do 
you  know  your  net  dairy  income.  In  nu¬ 
merous  DHIA  testing  units  Guernsey  herd* 
lead  all  others  in  income  above  feed  costs. 


|  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

915  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

■  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  .  .  . 

*  n  Start  a  Guernsey  herd  and  where  to  buy 

I  breeding  stock.  D  Add  profits  producing 
and  selling  nationally-advertised  Golden 
Guernsey  Milk. 

Name . 

Address . 

|  Town . . . State . . . «... 


I 
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AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


For  CARL  F.  MILIUS,  Erie  Co.,  No.  Collins,  N.Y. 

SAT.,  OCT.  24,  at  1 :00  P.M. 

Farm  is  I'A  mi.  N.  W.  of  Village  on  Cain  Rd.  From 
N.  Y.  Thruway  take  Hamburg  or  Silver  Creek  exits. 

21  COWS,  2  BRED  HEIFERS,  POLLED  BULL 
Thirteen  fresh,  3  due  in  Nov.,  4  in  Dec.,  3  later. 
This  is  a  good  group  of  young  fall  calving  cattle  that 
will  be  "money-makers”  for  those  who  get  them.  All  are 
by  well  bred  bulls.  Don’t  miss  this  small  sale  of  real 
good  cattle.  Two  nearly  new  Surge  Milker  Units  sell. 
HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.,  Bang's  Certified,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated,  T.B.  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  before  sale.  Catalogs 
at  the  Sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Box  266  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Fall  Farrowed  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  weanling 
boars  and  gilts  for  sale  from  the  following  great 
NATIONAL  and  IMPORTED  Champions: 

•  RAMACO  MAINSTAY 

•  HIGH  REGARD 

•  OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6N 

•  FAITHLEGG  DAVID 

•  INNISCARRY  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th 

Phone,  write  or  visit  us  and  place  an  order  to 
reserve  one  or  more  of  these  weanlings. 

FAirview  5-7700  Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


YOU  NEED  PIGS?  COMING  UP! 

THE  BIGGEST  FEEDER  PIG  SALE  SO  FAR 

Hundreds  of  healthy  selected  pigs  in  every  size.  All 
breeds  and  crosses.  Vaccinated  to  go  in  any  state. 
Standby  transportation.  Sold  by  the  pound  at  Auction. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1959  10  A.  M. 

INDIANA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Sale  Inside  at  Fairground 

WESTERN  PENNA.  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 
Ford  City,  Pa. 

Carl  Williams,  Jr.  RD  #3  Ford  City,  Pa. 

SHEEP 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 
Two  large,  good  bodied,  heavy  shearing  2  year  old  Rams. 
Also  some  extra  choice  Ram  lambs  from  our  180% 
weaned  lamb  crop.  Flock  average  13  pounds.  Also  five 
fine  ewe  lambs. 

FRED  H.  ZAUTNER 

Route  #11  Brewerton,  N.  Y.  Phone:  OW  9-5316 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 
Bred  to  Mr.  Wonderful  W.L.  1646  . 

Normandy  Farm _ Litchfield,  Conn. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


Best  Breed  for  Profit! 
Show!  Sale! 


America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 


WED.,  OCTOBER  28,  at  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

20  COWS—  15  BRED  HEIFERS  — 3  BULLS 
All  from  good  farmer-breeder  herds.  All  females  fresh 
or  due  within  30  days.  A  grand  lot  of  young  cows  and 
heifers,  many  from  record  dams  with  up  to  12826  M  4.4% 
567  F  at  4  yrs.  Actual  305-day  2-x  record.  The  bulls  are 
all  ready  for  service  and  from  record  dams.  One  is  by 
the  $10,000  ‘Rare  Coin’.  There  are  2  daughters  of  the 
$  1 0,000  ‘Gold  C  2nd’;  5  by  Meredith  Prediction, 
NYABC’s  greatest  Approved  Ayrshire  sire;  2  by  the 
noted  Balig  Bruno  and  many  others  by  top  bulls. 
HEALTH:  All  from  Bang’s  Certified  herds,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated,  T.B.  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 

_ BEEF  CATTLE 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ Phone:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 
Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

REG.  BULL  CALVES 

Yearling  and  weaning.  Eileenmere  breeding  also  several 
bred  on  open  heifers  and  cows. 

Excellent  bloodlines,  good  families. 
RIDGEMEADE  FARM,  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW,  PENNA. 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

We  are  offering  good,  useful  heifers  and  herd  bulls 
for  sale  now.  Visitors  welcome. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS  Tel  31 
Groton  New  York 


ANGUS 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEED  LOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  Calves  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Modern 
Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
DENTON  C.  LYON 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT.  PHONE:  CORNWALL 
HO  2-2571 


There  will  be  four  (4)  CHARO  LA  IS- HEREFORD 
Steers,  one  (I)  yearling,  registered  HEREFORD  BULL 
at  the  Pike,  N.  Y.  Feeder  Calf  Sale,  October  29. 
Consigned  by:  CIRCLE  B  FARM 
Little  Genesee  _ New  York 

daTry  cattle 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Over  sixty  years  of  Foster  breeding.  Calves  $75  up: 
Yearlings,  $200  up.  A  few  cows. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Holstein  bulls  by  popular 
G.M.  Sires  from  highly  proven  dams  backed  by  35 
years  continuous  testing  and  selection.  Actual  herd 
average  Is  15,154  #milk,  568#  fat  for  36  head. 

ROBERT  C.  CHURCH  &  SON 
RD  #2 _  BALDWINSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 


ELMCREST  FRENCH  ALPINES.  An  excellent 
registered  herd  of  Top  Production  and  Show  animals. 
We  have  available — Fall  fresheners.  Bred  Does,  choice 
kids  and  high  producing  milkers.  N.  Y.  State  Health 
Certified  and  approved. 

KIRBY  Star  Route _ Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

“chinchillas  “ 


ANDES  odorless,  fabulous  furbearers.  Travel  obliga¬ 
tions  foree  sacrifice.  $50  per  pair  plus  steel  cage.  Or, 
$500  cash  32  chinchillas,  all  equipment.  PAUL  VAR 
Petersburg,  New  York 


Box  324- RN 


Columbia,  Missouri 


DORSET  RAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock. 

K.  J.  Coon  Memphis,  New  York 

plan  now  to  consign  to  and  attend  the  I Oth  Annual  N.H. 
Sheep  Breeders’  Sale  October  17th.  U  of  N.H.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.H.  For  information  write: 

PAUL  HOBBS,  SALE  MGR. 

North  Hampton  New  Hampshire 


3RADE  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  for  sale  Ewe  Lambs 
ind  Bred  Ewes.  PAUL  VANBUREN 

qFO  #3 _ _ Walton,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  RAMS 

Registered  Corriedales  and  Hampshires.  Yearlings  and 
Flam  Lambs — Ready  for  Service. 

WILSON’S  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM 
Canaan,  New  York  Phone:  2-2641 


:  0  R  SALE.  150  EWES.  HAMPSHIRES,  CORRIE- 
)ALES  and  CROSSES.  Also,  60  feeder  lambs.  Amer- 
ca’s  most  valuable  RAM  at  Stud.  His  twi n, _ lam bs 
iverage  72  lbs.  at  12  weeks.  THOMAS  LLOYD-JONES, 
iurrier  Rd.,  Chaffee,  New  York  Phone  7422. 


REGISTERED  OXFORDS 

ielected  yearling  rams  and  two  year  olds.  Good  size, 
op  quality,  best  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

flarcellus _ _ _ _ New  York 

iORSET  YEARLING  RAM.  Purebred  sired  by  Cor- 

ell  Yogi.  Reasonable.  N.  AVERY 

luilford  New  York _ Phone.  6-2628 

FINEST  BLOODLINES,  RAMS,  EWES,  LAMBS 
lelbay  Farm _  New  Alaxendria,  Pa. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

/ALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa..  Phone:  4-7664 
S~P  ORTSMEN 

/orld’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
traight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
iabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
lounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
FENNELS  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


EDIGREE  AIREDALE  PU PPI ES :  Stamp  for  inquiry, 
olland  Dairy  Fms.,  R.  2,  Box  290,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
rom  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
MALES,  $15.00—  FEMALES,  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

3SEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  PUPS— WILL  SHIP! 

Free  Brochure.  Write  Emanuel’s  Shepherds 
e/o  National  Stock  Dog  Magazine,  Butler,  Ind. 
AMOYED:  Beautiful  White  Fluffy  Puppies.  Friendly, 
ave  Children,  Excellent  Watchdog.  AKC. 

eo  Pelton _ Route  98 _ Attica,  N.  Y. 

NGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  good  heel  driving 
(rents.  Females,  $8.  Males,  $10.  Also,  2  five-months- 
d  pups,  $20.  SYDNEY  PETERS 

ALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


W  El M A  RAN  ER  PUPS 
Whelped,  July  24.  AKC  Registered.  Excellent  blood¬ 
ies.  HANNACROIX  KENNELS, 

annacroix  New  York 


Setter, 


TOY  MANCHESTER  PUPS 

Route  2,  North  East,  Penna. 


sgistered  German  Shepherd  Puppies.  White.  Colored, 
aasonable.  ROBERT  SNYDER 

OUTE  2  NAZARETH,  PENNA. 


MINIATURE  POODLES 
ippies.  Stud  Service.  AKC  Registered.  GAYEDELL 
Bnnels,  35  Noland  Rd.,  RD  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES 

sautiful,  snow-white,  real  pets.  Wormed,  inoculated; 
digreed.  MISS  HANNAH  PELTON 

rtica.  New  York  Phone  548 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES— AKC  Registered. 

Austin  P.  Miller _ Route  3, _ Linesville,  Pa. 

WeTMARANER  puppies  littered  July  4th:  A/KC  top 
champion  line,  great  hunters.  REASONABLE. 

J.  M.  Grainger  Farmville,  Virginia 

75  BEAGLES 

Well-broken  dogs,  best  bloodlines,  $35. 

501  Plain  Street 


WITIS, 

Brockton,  Massachusetts 


BEAGLES,  all  ages.  Some  running.  Five  at  stud. 
Also,  Pointer  Pups,  A.K.C. 

LAWSON’S  KENNELS  SAVANNAH,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

ALTAMONT  (Fairgrounds)— Oct.  23— W.  Clark,  Cobleskill— Sales  Mgr. 

BATH  (Empire  Livestock  Pavilion)— Oct.  28— Francis  Meeks,  Hornell,  Sales  Mgr. 

PIKE  (Fairgrounds)— Oct.  29— Verne  Dorvitt,  Fillmore,  Sales  Mgr. 

SYRACUSE  (Dryden)— Oct.  30— Robert  Harris,  Fabius,  Sales  Mgr. 

CALEDONIA  (Empire  Livestock  Pavilion)— Nov.  6— M.  M.  Weaver,  Waterloo,  Sales  Mgr. 

Calves  will  be  graded  according  to 
quality,  breed  and  sex  and  inoculated. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT,  INC. 

ALTON,  NEW  YORK 


Livestock  Sales  &  Markets 


CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op’s 
Sept.  29  sale : 

Choice  steers  $27.50-28.90,  Good  $26-27.50, 
Standard  $24.50-26,  Utility  $23-24.50.  Good 
dairy  type  heifers  $22.50-23.40,  Standard  $21- 

22.50,  Utility  $19-21.  Commercial  dairy-type 
slaughter  cows  $19.50-20,  Utility  $18-19.50, 
Cutter  $16-18,  Canner  $14-16.  Commercial 
slaughter  bulls  $23-23.40,  Utility  $21-23,  Cut¬ 
ter  $19-21. 

Prime  calves  $40-41.25,  Choice  $38-40,  Good 
$35-38,  Standard  $32-35,  110/115-lb.  $24-33, 
100/105-lb.  $22-28,  90/95-lb.  $20.50-25,  80/85- 
lb.  $19.50-23,  70/75  lb.  $19-22,  60/65-lb.  $17-20. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $250-325,  han¬ 
dling  cows  $245-257.50,  fresh  cows  $170-205; 
close  first-calf  heifers  $225-330,  bred  heifers 
$150-280,  open  heifers  $120-185. 

Choice  lambs  $20-20.90,  Good  $19-20;  sheep 
$8.00-12. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

At  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auction,  Cambridge 
Valley  Livestock  Market,  Luther’s  Commis¬ 
sion  Market,  Luther’s  Commission  Market  in 
Wassaic,  Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Ar- 
gyle  and  Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  the 
week  ending  Oct.  2: 

Good  dairy-type  slaughter  heifers  $19.30- 
23.90,  Standard  $18.25-20,  Commercial  $17-19, 
Utility  $15-16.90.  Good  slaughter  cows  $18- 

19.50,  Standard  $16.90-17.80,  Commercial  $16- 
17,  Utility  $14.90-16,  Cutters  $14-15,  Canners 
$14  down.  Commercial  slaughter  bulls  $22- 

23.50,  Utility  $20-21.90,  Cutters  $18-20,  Can¬ 
ners  $16.75  down. 

Prime  veals  $94-108  with  top  $112,  Choice 
$84-90,  Good  $70-78,  Standard  $60-65,  Utility 
$50-60,  Culls  $15-42  each;  bobs  over  100  lbs. 
$22-34  with  top  $40,  80/100  lb.  $18.50-21.50, 
60/80-lb.  $13.50-17.50,  under  60-lb.  $13  down. 

NEW  JERSEY 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market,  Sus¬ 
sex,  Sept.  28: 

Fat  cows  $16.75-19.25,  Cutters  $15-16.75, 
Canners  $12.50-15,  shelly  kinds  $11-12.50;  Fat 
heifers  $21-24.75,  Common  $18.50-21,  light¬ 
weights  $15-18.50.  Heavy  bologna  bulls  $22- 

24.50,  Fat  $21.25-22,  Common  $19-21.25.  Fat 
reactor  cows  $16-17.50,  Cutters  $14.50-16, 
Canners  $12-14.50,  shelly  kinds  $10.50-12. 

Calves  60/70-lb.  $19-21.50,  70/80-lb.  $21.50- 
23,  80/90-lb.  $23-25.50,  90/110-lb.  $25.50-27. 
Veal  calves  110/120-lb.  $27-29,  120/140-lb. 
$29-31.25,  140/160-lb.  $31.25-34.50. 

MARYLAND 

At  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
West  Friendship,  Oct.  2 : 

Good  765/1,185-lb.  slaughter  steers  $23.25- 
25.60,  few  head  640/975-lb.  Standard  slaugh¬ 
ter  heifers  $17-21.50.  Utility  cows  $16-18.25, 
few  head  Commercial  $17-18.35,  individual 
fat  Commercials  down  to  $16,  Canners  and 
Cutters  $14-16.  Few  head  Utility  bulls  $19.60- 
22.35. 

Few  Good  150/225-lb.  vealers  $30-33.50,  in¬ 
dividual  $35.00;  Utility  and  Standard  $22-31, 
Standard  $25  and  up,  Culls  $18-22.50. 

Common  and  Medium  705/975-lb.  feeder 
steers  $20-25.25,  package  720-lb.  $26.25.  Com¬ 
mon  to  high  Medium  500/697-lb.  stock  steers 
$19.10-26.85.  Few  300/480-lb.  Common  stock 
steer  calves  $16-24.75.  Several  315/630-lb. 
mixed  Good  and  Choice  stock  heifers  and 
heifer  calves  $20-25.60,  over  500-lb.  $22.75  and 
down,  Common  and  Medium  $16-22,  under 
500-lb.  $20  and  up. 


SWINE 


FEEDER  PIGS 

35  lb.  to  60  lb.  direct  from  farm.  J.  WESLEY  WALLS, 
JR.,  Marydel,  Delaware. 

_ Phone:  GYpsy  2-4213 _ 

HAMPSHIRES 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs, 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  Lutz.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHU RST  D  U  ROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F^  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  LANDRAC E  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 

ROUTE  2, _ ANGI E R,  NORTH  CAROLIN A 

TOP  BOAR.  Purebred  Berkshire.  10  months  old,  for 
Fall  breeding,  $40.  Berkshire  Sow,  3  years  old,  with 
papers,  $75.  Weaned  Berkshire  pigs  with  papers. 
W^BONSAL,  Box_289,  Peekskill,  New  York 

SMALL  PIGS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  Boar  Pigs. 
8-weeks  old,  up.  W.  Bonsai 

Box  289 _  _ Peekskill,  N.Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  Service  Boars.  All  ages. 
Bred  Gilts,  Baby  Pigs  more  lean  meat  type,  large  herd, 
fast  growers. 

C.  W.  Hillman _ Vincentown,  N.  J. 

MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  AUCTIONS— 500  to  1,000 
pigs  each  sale.  Oct.  12  and  Dec.  7 — Caroline  Sales  Co., 
Denton,  Md.  Nov.  5,  Baltimore  Auction  Market,  W. 
Friendship,  Md.  Maryland  Swine  Producers  Association, 
Symons  Hall,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

FEEDER  PIGS.  35  lb.  to  60  lb.  Direct  from  Farm. 
J.  WESLEY  WALLS.  JR. 

Marydel,  Delaware  _  Phone  GYpsy  2-4213 

FOR  SALE.  BERKSHIRE  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 
F.  R.  Willis _ East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Pennsylvania 

ALL  PONY  SALE 

Martin  Sales  Stables 
Blue  Bail,  Pa. 

Lancaster  County 
2—  DAYS  — 2 

Tue.  &  Wed.  Oct.  27th  and  28th 
PAUL  Z.  MARTIN 
Blue  Ball,  Pa. 

Ph.  New  Holland  EL  4-6671 


rur  sale.  FIFTY  COLTS.  Belgian  breeding,  suckers- 
yearlings.  Come  look  them  over.  LEVI  NELSON 
WHITE  LAKE _ SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BRED  SHETLAND  MARES.  Registered  silver  dapple 

bred  mare.  White  tall  and  mane.  EDWARD  CURRIE 
Route  #3  Houlton,  Maine 

THOROUGHBRED  YEARLING  STALLION;  regis¬ 
tered  bay,  white  markings  13:2  hands,  pony  sire  pros¬ 
pect.  J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


More  Sheep  Winners  at 
1959  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

Sheep  farmers  competed  for  more 
than  $6,600  in  premiums  last  month 
at  the  1959  New  York  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Owners  of  cham¬ 
pionship  animals,  besides  those 
which  were  published  in  the  Oct.  3 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
were: 

OXFORD:  Two-yr.  ram,  one-yr.  ram,  ch. 
and  res.  ch.  ram,  two-  and  one-yr.  ewe,  ch. 
and  res.  ch.  ewe,  and  exhibitor  flock,  Echo 
Glen  Farm,  Newark  Valley;  ram  lamb,  ewe 
lamb,  four  lambs,  breeder  flock,  get  and 
premier  breeder,  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Mar- 
cellus. 

TUNIS:  Two-yr.  ram,  ram  lamb,  ch.  and 
res.  ch.  ram,  one-yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  ewe, 
four  lambs,  breeder  and  exhibitor  flock,  get 
and  premier  breeder,  Brooklea  Farms,  Bath; 
one-yr,  ram,  two-yr,  ewe,  res.  ch.  ewe,  James 
McGuire,  Oakfield. 

MERINO:  Two-yr.  ram,  ram  lamb,  res. 
ch.  ram  and  four  lambs,  J.  W.  Cook  and 
Sons,  Trumansburg;  one-yr.  ram,  ch.  ram, 
two-yr.  ewe,  one-yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  and 
res.  ch.  ewe,  breeder  and  exhibitor  flock, 
Charles  and  Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken. 

RAMBOUILLET:  Two-yr.  ram,  ch.  ram, 
one-yr.  ewe,  res.  ch.  ewe,  Charles  and  Helen 
Brinkerhoff;  one-yr.  ram,  ram  lamb,  res.  ch. 


This  Suffolk  ewe  owned  by  Joseph 
Lawson  of  East  View  Farm,  Pavilion, 
N.Y.,  represents  the  high  quality  of 
sheep  shown  in  competition  at  the  1959 
New  York  State  Fair. 

ram,  two-yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  ewe,  premier 
breeder,  Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols. 

KARAKUL:  Two-yr.  ram,  res.  ch.  ram, 
J.  W.  Cook  and  Sons;  one-yr.  ram,  R.  L. 
Harris,  Fabius;  ram  lamb,  ch.  ram,  two-yr. 
ewe,  one-yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  and  res.  ch. 
ewe,  four  lambs,  exhibitor  flock,  premier 
breeder,  Lamson  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville. 

Wool  Market  Class:  Fine,  one-quarter 
blood  and  ch.  market  fleece,  Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff;  three-eighths  blood  and 
res.  ch.  market  fleece,  David  Pierce,  Lock- 
port;  low  one-quarter,  W.  H.  Preston,  Spring 
Water. 

Wool  Purebred  Class:  Delaine-Merino  ram 
and  ewe,  Rambouillet  ram  and  ewe,  Co¬ 
lumbia  ewe,  res.  ch.  purebred  fleece  and  res. 
gr.  ch.  fleece  of  the  show,  Charles  and  Helen 
Brinkerhoff;  Shropshire  ewe,  Susan  J.  Miller, 
Lockport;  Hampshire  ram  and  ewe,  Tunis 
ram  and  ewe,  James  McGuire;  Oxford  ram 
and  ewe,  Lawrence  L.  Davey;  Southdown 
ewe,  J.  W.  Cook  and  Sons;  Corriedale  ram, 
W.  H.  Preston;  Corriedale  ewe,  ch.  purebred 
fleece  and  gr.  ch.  fleece  of  the  show,  David 
Pierce;  Cheviot  ram  and  ewe,  George  A. 
Ramsey,  Friendship;  Columbia  ram,  Jill 
Acres,  Skaneateles. 

At  the  wether  show,  Judith  M.  Carnes  had 
first-place  single  and  pen  of  three  under 
85-lb. ,  single  85-lb.  plus,  res.  ch.  single  and 
ch.  pen  of  three.  Robert  Hunt  showed  ch. 
single  and  res.  ch.  pen  of  three.  Tyrola 
Farm  had  best  pen  of  three  85-lb.  plus. 
John  B.  Adams,  Sodus,  showed  top  wether 
carcass. 


Dairy  Goat  Winners 

There  were  only  nine  exhibitors,  all 
from  New  York  State,  competing 
this  year  for  the  $956  in  premiums 
offered  in  dairy  goat  competition  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  last  month.  L.  Harris  of  Fa¬ 
bius  showed  the  only  Alpines  and 
he  won  first  place  in  all  10  classes 
and  six  championships.  First-place 
animals  in  other  breeds  and  the 
names  of  the  their  owners  are: 


NUBIAN:  Five-,  three-,  two-  and  one-yr. 
oe;  five-mo.  and  under  five-mo.  doe  kid, 
roduce,  herd,  sr.  and  res.  sr.  ch.,  and  gr. 
ti„  R.  L.  Harris;  jr.  yr.  doe,  jr.  and  res.  jr. 
i.,  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  G. 
pane,  Green-Starr,  Walton. 

SAANEN:  Five-  and  three-yr.  doe,  get, 
roduce,  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  G.  F. 
alin,  Onondaga  Goat  Dairy,  Jamesville; 
vo-  and  one-yr.  doe,  jr.  yr.  doe,  five-mo. 
oe  kid,  herd,  sr.  and  jr.  ch.,  and  gr.  ch., 
ohn  Patrick,  Hasty  Hill  Farm,  Suffern;  res. 
-.  ch.,  Margaret  Brooks,  Truxton;  under 
ve-mo.  doe  kid,  R.  L.  Harris. 
TOGGENBURG:  Five-  and  three-yr.  doe, 
nder  five-mo.  doe  kid,  get,  produce,  herd, 
r.  and  gr.  ch.,  Gladys  Kites,  Hy-Hope  Goat 
arm,  Jamesville;  two-yr.  doe,  Bayview  Goat 
arm,  Clay;  one-yr.  doe,  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res. 
r.  ch.,  Gerald  W.  Gregory,  New  Berlin;  jr. 
r.  doe,  five-mo.  doe  kid,  jr.  and  res.  jr.  ch., 
L.  Harris. 
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The  big  push  is  already  on  to 
win  the  American  public  over  to 
active  pressure  on  Congress  in  favor 
of  adoption  of  the  Benson  farm  pro¬ 
gram  next  year.  The  President’s 
national  radio-television  farm  speech 
is  on  the  books  tentatively  for  De¬ 
cember,  but  shots  are  already  being 
fired  and  the  cannonading  will  step 
up  in  tempo  as  the  year  wears  along. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Benson  advisors 
as  to  whether  he  should  concentrate 
during  the  last  year  in  his  present 
post  on  getting  his  wheat  program 
enacted  into  law,  or  whether  he 
should  “go  for  broke”  and  try  to 
get  an  identical  program  all  down 
the  line  of  price-supported  farm 
commodities. 

Benson  leans  toward  trying  for 
all  the  marbles  at  once,  and  leaving 


Prayer  Postscript 

Dear  Lord,  while  still  on  bended 
knee 

I  bring  to  you  a  farmer’s  plea. 

I’ll  pray  this  prayer  until  I’m  dead 

“May  more  folks  use  the  better 
spread!” 

Some  folks  must  live  from  cotton 
seed; 

But  if  I  starve  will  their  hearts 
bleed? 

Selfish  prayers  I  should  not  utter — 

But  all  folks  should  eat  more  butter. 

— John  E.  Price 


office  with  what  he  would  regard  as 
a  major  political  triumph.  Some 
administration  figures  believe  that, 
if  he  concentrates  on  wheat — a  crop 
which  is  in  trouble  and  which  will 
be  in  worse  trouble  next  year — 
he  cannot  possibly  lose.  They  fear 
that,  if  he  insists  on  all  or  nothing, 
he  may  for  the  second  straight  year 
get  nothing. 

Benson  wants  the  idea  of  parity 
thrown  completely  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  He  would  retain  price  sup¬ 
ports,  but  not  to  set  prices  at  any 
determined  level,  merely  to  prevent 
sudden  and  disastrous  price  drops. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Oct.  19 — Chenango-Delaware  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  Sale,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20 — Keystone  State  Brown 
Swiss  Sale,  Lancaster,  Pa.  - 

Oct.  22 — Five  Star  Holstein  Club 
Sale,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  22-23 — Stockholders’  39th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Inc.,  Onondaga  County 
War  Memorial,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Oct.  23 — The  28th  Maryland  State 
Holstein  Sale,  Frederick,  Md. 

Oct.  23 — Virginia  Ayrshire  Club 
Sale,  Bedford,  Va. 

Oct.  27-30 — The  87th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  New  York  State  Grange,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29 — The  149th  Special  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oct.  30 — The  12th  Chautauqua 
Holstein  Club  Sale,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  3 — Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nov.  3-4 — The  13th  annual  Rural 
Life  Conference  for  Vermont  pas¬ 
tors,  University  of  Vermont,  Burl¬ 
ington. 

Nov.  4 — New  England  Ayrshire 
Club  Quality  Sale,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


He  wants  the  market  to  set  prices  in 
line  with  supply  and  demand  con¬ 
ditions,  but  would  cushion  any  price 
drops  by  supporting  prices  at  be¬ 
tween  75  and  90  per  cent  of  actual 
average  market  prices  during  the 
most  recent  three  years.  Thus  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  not  the  govern¬ 
ment,  would  set  support  prices,  and 
farmers  would  be  able  to  produce 
on  any  and  every  acre  without  any 
government  restrictions  whatever. 

The  same  system  would  apply  to 
dairy  farmers,  but  it  has  already 
been  decided — if  there  are  no  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  the  milk  supply- 
demand  picture  between  now  and 
then — to  keep  dollars-and-cents 
dairy  price  supports  at  the  same  lev¬ 
els.  Announcement  will,  of  course, 
not  be  made  until  next  Spring. 

Whether  Benson  insists  on  his 
entire  program  across  the  board  on 
all  farm  commodities  and  uses  the 
presidential  veto,  if  necessary  to  stop 
something  less  or  something  con¬ 
trary,  or  whether  he  concentrates 
his  fire  on  wheat,  may  be  clued  by 
the  content  of  the  President’s  up¬ 
coming  broadcast  on  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  the  meantime,  the  campaign  for 
Benson’s  program  is  due  to  begin  with 
a  plea  for  less  government  spending 
generally.  Budget  director  Maurice 
Stan  has  already  launched  the 
over-all  attack  with  figures  “prov¬ 
ing”  that  Congress  spent  more  than 
the  President  asked,  right  after  Con¬ 
gressional  Democrats  issued  figures 
“proving”  they  had  authorized  less 
spending  than  the  President  asked. 

The  heat  and  fervor  will  gradu¬ 
ally  increase,  with  speeches  to  busi¬ 
ness,  food  processor  and  American 
Farm  Bureau  groups  around  the  na¬ 
tion,  until  the  President’s  speech 
touches  off  the  actual  campaign  to 
force  Congressional  adoption  of 
Benson’s  specific  farm  program  ideas. 

Seldom  has  anything  been  planned 
with  as  much  precision  and  effi¬ 
ciency  and  on  such  a  grand  scale, 
without  at  the  same  time  having 
the  final  goal  decided  upon — that  is, 
all  or  nothing.  Harry  Lando. 


Turkey  for  Schools 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  again  this  year  purchasing 
frozen  ready-to-cook  turkeys  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program. 
Funds  for  the  12-  to  24-pound  birds 
are  so-called  Section  32,  i.e.,  those 
deriving  from  import  duties. 


.  .  and  don’t  forget  the  part  I  al¬ 
ways  emphasize  about  giving  farmers 
more  freedom  to  plant.” 


NOT  A  'NEW  I960'  N00EI... 

10  Seconds 


But  a  tried  and  proven 
performer  that  has  been  constantly 
improved  over  the  past  5  years! 


on  the  BIG, 
RUGGED 


Hoffco 

DIRECT  DRIVE  ^Kltl 


Write 
for  Folder 


Compare  the  Hoffco  SUPER 
88  . . .  pound-for-pound  and 
cut-for-cut  .  .  .  with  any  direct  drive 
chain  saw  in  its  power  class.  You  be 
the  judge!  Then  check  the  price.  The 
Hoffco  SUPER  88  is  not  a  ‘‘new  1960” 
model  that  has  been  carefully  designed 
to  meet  a  low  price  level.  It’s  a  saw  that 
was  away  out  in  front  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1954.  Since  then  .  .  .  with  constant  improvements  .  .  .  the  Hoffco 
SUPER  88  has  gained  the  widest  possible  approval  in  cutting  fields  that  give 
equipment  the  toughest  tests.  Now,  because  of  manufacturing  economies 
effected  over  5  years,  this  improved  saw  is  yours  for  only  $189.75,  instead  of  the 
original  price  of  $234.50.  Buy  the  Hoffco  SUPER  88  for  its  quality  alone.  The 
saving  of  $44.75  is  an  extra — a  bonus  for  your  wisdom  in  picking  a  saw  that  will 
give  you  FASTER  CUTTING  .  .  .  LONGER  LIFE  ...  and  LOWER  MAINTENANCE 
EXPENSE  than  that  of  saws  costing  considerably  more. 

Good  Dealer  and  Distributor  Franchises  Available. 

HOFFCO,  INC.,  405  N.  8TH  ST.,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  ^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  .Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED 


PA  ¥  TV  TT  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 
rA  A  1A  A  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 

suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 


in 

order.  Price  $6.00  per  5 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW 
CHEMICAL  CO.. 


al.  can.  Check  with  order. 
JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H9905 


The  toughest  logs  are  no  match  for  fast  cutting— hard 
hitting  DYNA-LINK  Saw  Chain  ...  the  best  all  around 
saw  chain  money  can  buy. 

Straight  rivet  construction— special  router— combine 
for  smooth,  trouble-free  action.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  exclusive  center-line  router  on  DYNA-LINK  chain 
which  reduces  friction  and  overheating  to  a  minimum. 

DYNA-LINK  saw  chain  is  made  by  the  same  company 
that  makes  Penfield  Guide  Bars.  For  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  ...  put  Draper  made  products  on  your  chain  saw. 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 


Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Accessories 


Reliable  products 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 

DRAPER  CORPORATION 

BLUEJET  CORPORATION... SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS  < 
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easy  on 


In  black  rubber 
or  neoprene 
from  $5.75. 


In  black  rubber 
or  neoprene  . 
from  $3.75. 


All  rubber  —  no  plastic  —  no  fabric  lining,  they 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h  on  easily  over  any  shoes,  including 
heavy  brogues,  can’t  pull  off.  One  button  (but 
four-buckle  height),  they’re  feathorlight, 
tough  and  rugged.  Far  more  comfortable 
than  heavy  arctics  . . .  “bellows”  action 
gives  air  circulation  inside  boot. 

easy  off 


Smooth  rubber  surface  easily  cleaned  inside 
and  out  under  faucet.  Take  a  load  off  your 
feet  with  either  the  Boot  or'  Hi-Top 
Work  Rubber.  At  shoe  stores  and  shoe 
departments.  If  not  at  yours,  write  for  catalog. 


As  advertised  in  LIFE,  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  and  PARENTS’. 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 


RAHWAY  7.  NEW  JERSEY  •  Established  1896 


\ALWAYS  ASK  FOR - 

ill 


Effective 

[MASTITIS 
CONTROL 

TREATMENTS 


t 


Hanford’s  fast  convenient,  medically 
proved  specifics  for  mastitis  causing 
bacteria.  Available  in  a  variety  of 
strengths.  Penicillin  Dihydro- Strepto¬ 
mycin,  High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic, 
Sulfa.  Tubes  and  syringes.  Try  the 
economical  4-shot,  4-tip  disposable 
SELECTA  syringe. 


AND  remembe^prAY 
New  — 


HANFORD'S 
SPRAY-ON  ANTISEPTIC 

External  Dressing  treats 
animals  quickly  and  safely. 

M  inor  cuts, bruises,  scratch¬ 
es  and  abrasions.  SOOTH¬ 
ING—  PROMOTES 
HEALING. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Since  1846 


Comp. 

As 

Shown 

Less 

Blade 


BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  214". 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1959  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1960  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  —  return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  o.n 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  7,  Pa.  i 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  in  body, 
because  no  pressure 
grips  you — in  mind,  be¬ 
cause  rupture  feels  so 
safely  supported!  Rup- 
ture-Gard  is  suspended 
from  the  waist.  Double 
pad  of  firm  molded  foam 
rubber  holds  rupture  like  a 
pair  of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply 

you  move.  Washable;  adjustable  as  trouser-belt. 
30-day  trial;  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today 
— $9.95  postpaid — just  give  waist  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  RY-109W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold.  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to  — 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  Co.,  935-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Rubber  Kow  mats 


*SAVE  BEDDING 
‘PROTECT  COWS 
‘INCREASE  PROFITS 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 
GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS 

For  FREE  Information  write  o 

BRISTOL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Shelton,  Conn. 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NaylorCo.  •  Morris3,  N.Y.  I 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


Slag  for  Clearing  Well 

May  I  inquire  regarding  the  item 
in  your  Farm  Workshop  column, 
“Slag  to  Clear  Sand  Out  of  Well.” 
Is  this  chipped  slate?  Some  one  of 
your  readers  may  know  of  a  method 
of  clearing  ochre  (in  suspension) 
from  an  expensive  drilled  well.  A 
quantity  of  pea  stone  has  been  added 
to  no  avail.  r.  s. 

The  slag  referred  to  in  the  Farm 
Workshop  item  is  blast  furnace 
residue — the  impurities  removed 
from  molten  iron,  vitrified  cinders. 
They  serve  to  reduce  turbulence  in 
a  well  and  thus  help  control  the 
circulation  of  sand.  A  bed  of  sifted 
slag  would  give  temporary  relief 
to  the  problem  of  silt  or  ochre  in 
suspension,  as  you  describe  it.  How¬ 
ever,  in  time  this  would  choke  up 
with  impounded  silt  and  would  have 
to  be  replaced. 

Have  you  considered  a  filter  in  the 
water  line?  You  can  easily  construct 
one  of  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and 
granular  charcoal.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
cessible  for  occasional  refurbishing. 


Painting  over  Varnish 

We  wish  to  paint  over  the  var¬ 
nished  southern  pine  trim  in  our 
home.  We  are  told  that,  unless  we 
remove  the  varnish,  the  paint  will 
crack  and  peel.  Is  there  a  method 
of  treatment  we  can  give  tfjp  var¬ 
nish  that  we  may  avoid  removing 
s:me?  s.  E.  K. 

It  is  possible  to  paint  successfully 
over  varnish,  but  certain  precautions 
must  be  taker#  First,  the  varnish 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
a  $ood  strong  soap  solution,  such  as 
Oakite  or  a  similar  product.  This  will 
remove  any  foreign  matter  that 
would  interfere  witii  bonding,  and 
will  also  •v'tit  the  gloss  of  the  varnish. 
If  a  perceptible  gloss  remains  after 
washing,  use  a  fine  sandpaper.  Next, 
apply  an  undercoat  of  paint  which 
matches  the  finish  coat.  The  finish 
coat  on  wood  trim  is  usually  egg¬ 
shell  finish.  A  high-gloss  enamel 
is  avoided  for  aesthetic  purposes. 
Flat  finish  smudges  easily  and  has 
rather  poor  wear  and  wash  prop¬ 
erties. 


Downdraft  in  Chimney 

We  had  an  open  fireplace  installed 
about  two  years  £go.  When  the  wind 
blows  from  the  west,  it  blows  the 
smoke  down  the  chimney  and  into 
the  room.  The  chimney  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  It  is  2x/2  feet 
above  the  peak  of  the  roof.  Can  you 
give  me  some  help  and  information 
in  preventing  that  downdraft? 

h.  w. 

There  are  many  causes  for  down- 
drafts:  clogged  flue,  improper  con¬ 
struction  of  throat,  or  height  of  Open¬ 
ing  is  too  much  for  the  width  (40 
inches  maximum). 

The  most  practical  solution  may  be 
to  install  an  air  exhauster  on  top  of 
the  chimney.  This  device  is  activated 
to  increase  the  chimney  draft  re¬ 
gardless  of  wind  direction.  Check 
with  your  building  supply  dealer.  He 
is  not  apt  to  carry  such  items  in 
stock  but  will  order  one  for  you. 


Foundation  for  Building 

I  plan  to  build  a  building  eight  by 
eight  feet,  seven  feet  high  in  front, 
six  feet  high  in  rear.  Since  I  will 
use  lumber,  here  is  my  problem. 
How  deep  from  the  ground  level 
down  should  the  foundation  be? 
Could  I  use  four  piers  (one  in  each 
corner)  and  if  so,  how  deep  should 
they  be  from  ground  level?  I  would 
rather  have  it  so  that  air  could  get 
under  the  floor  as  I’m  afraid  of  ter¬ 
mites.  If  I  build  with  piers,  what  size 
sills  should  I  have  to  extend  eight 
feet  each  way?  j.  c.  M. 

The  framework  should  clear  the 
ground  at  least  eight  inches,  prefer¬ 
ably  12  inches.  For  piers  eight  feet 
apart,  use  three  2x6 -in.  spiked  to¬ 
gether  and  set  on  edge.  Use  2x6-in. 
floor  joist  spaced  16  inches  center  to 
center. 

Use  a  wood  preservative  on  the 
sills  and  floor  joists.  Any  building 
supply  or  farm  supply  store  has  it. 


Test  Water  Supply 

Our  supply  of  water  comes  from 
an  excellent  spring.  Originally,  it 
came  through  galvanized  pipes. 
Being  troubled  with  rust,  we  changed 
the  pipes  to  copper  and  now  we  have 
more  trouble.  The  water  is  bluish. 
What  could  we  do  to  eliminate  that? 
Is  it  harmful  to  health?  a.  w. 

The  rusty  galvanized  pipes  and 
bluish  water  from  copper  tubing  in¬ 
dicates  corrosive  minerals  in  the 
water  supply.  You  can  determine  the 
purity  of  the  water  by  having  a 
laboratory  test.  Too  much  copper  is, 
of  course,  harmful. 

Should  the  test  indicate  excessive 
copper,  replace  with  plastic  tubing 
from  the  spring  to  the  house.  At  the 
point  where  the  water  enters  the 
howse,  install  a  water  conditioner. 
Any  good  plumbing  supply  house 
will  inspect  your  situation,  recom¬ 
mend  and  install  the  proper  condi¬ 
tioner  equipment. 


WaterproofingConcreteCistern 

In  a  recent  Farm  Workshop 
column,  you  advised  on  waterproof¬ 
ing  a  well  pit.  I  am  building  a  con¬ 
crete  block  cistern.  Would  these 
same  materials  apply  where  under 
water  constelhtly?  If  not,  what  is 
best  procedure? 

A.  J.  S. 

Cement  water  paint  is  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  a  concrete  block  cistern. 
Apply  at  least  two  coats.  Follow 
manufacturer’s  directions  carefully. 


Paint  for  Feed  Drums 

I  have  some  large  50-gallon  steel 
drums  in  which  I  store  oats  and  corn 
chop  for  my  cattle.  These  tend  to 
rust  on  the  inside.  Is  there  a  special 
kind  of  paint  which  I  can  apply  to 
them  that  will  prevent  rust  and  also 
not  be  toxic  to  the  animals? 

G.  M.  B. 

Most  farm  supply  stores  can  ob¬ 
tain  for  you  a  special  gray  paint  used 
for  painting  steel  barn  equipment. 
This  type  of  paint  contains  no  lead, 
the  potentially  harmful  ingredient. 

B.  K.  Sommers 
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FARM  MACHINERY 


The  Right'  Fuel 
For  Your  Tractor 


By  Melvin  E.  Long 

Almost  all  the  tractor  manufac¬ 
turers  now  have  their  most  popular 
size  tractors  available  in  gasoline, 
diesel,  and  LP  gas  versions.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  many  of  the  manufacturers 
also  provide  distillate,  or  all-fuel, 
versions.  Since  fuel  is  the  largest 
single  operating  expense  involved  in 
total  cost  of  tractor  power,  you  may 
have  considered  a  different  type  of 
fuel  in  the  next  tractor  you  pur¬ 
chase. 

How  They  Compare 

Gasoline.  All  factors  considered, 
gasoline  is  probably  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  Gasoline  tractors  are  flex¬ 
ible  in  power  output,  are  easily 
started,  and  do  not  require  separate 
fuel  storage  facilities.  The  same  fuel 
can  be  used  for  trucks  and  automo¬ 
biles.  Storage  losses  will  be  highest 
with  gasoline,  but  can  be  reduced 
by  good  storage  methods.  An  under- 


It  takes  a  lot  of  working  power  to 
turn  over  42  inches  of  soil.  That  pro¬ 
vided  by  tractors  is  about  the  same 
from  either  diesel  or  gasoline  engines 
of  the  same  size. 

ground  tank  or  the  use  of  a  pressur¬ 
ized  above-ground  tank  will  keep 
losses  to  a  low  level. 

Gasoline  does  have  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  subject  to  pilferage  for 
use  in  automobiles. 

Diesel.  Diesel  engine  tractors  are 
usually  more  difficult  to  start  in  cold 
weather.  For  best  reliability  in  ex¬ 
treme  starting  conditions,  a  separate 
gasoline  starting  engine  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

The  alternative  is  a  heavy  duty 
electrical  starting  system.  For  ex¬ 
treme  cold  situations,  the  electrical 
starting  system  will  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  some  sort  of  an  aux¬ 
iliary  heating  device  or  by  the  use 
of  some  type  of  an  ether  starting  aid. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  LP  Power 

LP  Gas.  The  special  pressurized 
storage  tanks  needed  for  LP  gas  are 
more  expensive  than  the  non-pres¬ 
sure  variety  used  for  gasoline  or 
diesel  fuel.  However,  if  LP  gas  is 
used  for  home  heating,  cooking,  wa¬ 
ter  heating,  or  crop  drying,  part  of 
the  storage  cost  can  be  assessed 
against  these  uses. 


Fuel  transfer  requires  more  time 
with  LP  gas.  In  order  to  take,  fuel 
to  a  tractor  in  the  field,  a  special 
portable  LP  gas  tank  is  required. 
This  must  then  be  attached  to  the 
tractor  by  means  of  a  special  con¬ 
nection  provided  on  the  tractor.  The 
tractor  must  then  be  driven  to  the 
regular  storage  tank  for  filling. 

However,  LP  gas  does  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Maintenance  costs 
of  LP  gas  tractors  are  less.  There  is 
no  dilution  of  the  crank-case  oil  by 
raw  fuel.  The  piston  rings  are  better 
lubricated,  and  valves  and  heads 
will  be  more  free  of  carbon  deposits. 

LP  gas  tractors  have  a  higher 
compression  ratio  than  gasoline 
tractors.  This  is  possible  since  LP 
gas  has  the  anti-knock  characteristic 
of  a  very  high  octane  fuel.  However, 
LP  gas  weighs  less  per  gallon  than 
gasoline,  and  comparable  size  LP  gas 
and  gasoline  engines  have  about  the 
same  power  output. 

Distillate  or  Tractor  Fuel.  Dis¬ 
tillate  burning  tractors  must  be 
started  on  gasoline,  since  distillate 
does  not  vaporize  readily  enough  to 
permit  starting  with  a  cold  mani¬ 
fold.  This  requires  two  fuel  tanks 
on  the  tractor  and  two-fuel  storage 
on  the  farm.  Distillate  tractors  are 
not  adapted  to  light  loads  because 
the  engine  operating  temperature 
must  be  kept  high  and  nearly  con¬ 
stant  for  best  performance  and  min¬ 
imum  oil  dilution.  Oil  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  are  somewhat  higher 
than  with  gasoline. 

Distillate  tractors  will  develop 
less  power  than  comparable  size 
gasoline  tractors  because  of  the 
lower  compression  ratio. 

Cost  of  Tractor  Power 

The  thing  in  which  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  interested  is  the  total  cost  of 
tractor  power.  This  can  be  divided 
into  operating  costs  and  overhead 
costs.  The  operating  costs  include 
fuel,  lubricants,  maintenance  and 
repairs.  Overhead  costs  include  de¬ 
preciation,  taxes,  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment,  storage  and  insurance. 

In  most  cases,  diesel  or  LP  gas 
will  lower  your  operating  costs,  but 
these  same  fuels  will  tend  to  increase 
your  overhead  costs.  If  you  use  your 
tractor  enough  hours  per  year,  you 
can  reduce  the  per  hour  overhead 
costs  to  the  point  where  they  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  expected 
savings  in  the  operating  costs.  Then, 
these  fuels  can  be  justified.  The  ex¬ 
act  number  of  hours  use  per  year  at 
which  this  occurs,  varies  for  each 
farm. 

Your  best  way  of  obtaining  this 
information  for  your  particular  sit¬ 
uation  is  to  consult  your  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  extension  agent.  By  using 
the  local  cost  of  the  various  fuels, 
and  the  cost  of  the  different  type 
tractors,  you  can  determine,  with 
the  aid  of  charts  prepared  by  the 
state  agricultural  college,  the  per 
hour  costs,  and  the  resultant  yearly 
savings  or  extra  expense  if  you 
switch  fuels. 


October  17,  1959 
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Portable  Electric  Heater 

for  FARM  and  SHOP 
by  SENECA 

•  with  OVERHEAD  MOUNTING  HANDLE 
and  AUTOMATIC  THERMOSTAT  CONTROL 

Only  the  volume  buying  power 
of  BULL  BRAND  and  MILK-MAID 
combined  could  bring  you  this 
fabulous  value.  You  can  buy  this 
rugged,  1  320  watt  all-purpose 
heater  at  cost  .  .  .  because  we 
buy  in  volume  and  pass  the  sav¬ 
ings  on  to  you  as  a  BULL  BRAND 
or  MILK-MAID  customer.  It’s  just 
another  way  to  save  with  dairy 
rations  that  keep  replacement 
costs  down,  production  up.  If  you 
haven’t  tried  BULL  BRAND  or 
MILK-MAID  yet,  do  it  now  during 
this  sensational  special  offer. 


IDEALLY  SUITED 

for  farm  use 


IT’S  COMPLETELY  PORTABLE  ! 

Compare  these  features: 

•  OfF-the-Floor  Mounting 

•  Automatic  Thermostat  Control 

•  Fan-Forced,  Convection  Heat 

•  Rugged  Construction 

•  Stay  Cool  Case 

•  UL  Listed  •  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


SEE  THIS  SENECA  HEATER  AT  YOUR 
BULL  BRAND  OR  MILK-MAID  FEED  DEALER  S  STORE . 


FFR  ENDS  DECEMBER  31,  19 59 
!T  NOV.  “  QUANTITIES  UMITJD 


Order  2  tons  of  either  brand  and  your 
dealer  will  give  you  a  coupon  to  mail  to 
us  for  your  heater. 

'MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 


i  [  Me  a  trophy!  Not  when* 
I  can  smell  hunters! 


Careful  Pal! 

Smart  hunters 
now  use  Smith’s 
Deer  Scent' 

“Deer  hunting  is  a  cinch  when  using  deer  scent,” 
savs  M.  O.  of  NY.  His  success  (two  bucks  a  year  for 
3  straight  years,  one  in  N'Y  and  one  in  Vl.),  prove  deer 
are  attracted  by  Smith’s  Deer  Scent. 

Rerfei-t  for  shotgun  or  bow  and  arrow  hunters.  Smith’s 
Deer  Scent  comes  with  complete  instructions.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  SI  for  1  bottle  or 

$5  for  6  to:  E.  M.  Smith  Shushin  l  N.V.  >  n0i  c.O.D.’s. 


Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  UST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 

send  for  FREE  literature 


More  timber  is  falling  to  BLUE  JET. . . 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 

Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Accessories 


Reliable  products 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 


If  you  like  action  .  .  .  you’ll  like  BlueJet  saw  chain.  It’s  built 
for  fast,  low  cost  cutting. 

Keen  edged  BlueJet  chain  holds  its  sharpness  longer.  Care¬ 
ful  manufacture  and  the  finest  steels  are  combined  in  this 
power  package.  Get  into  action  with  a  BlueJet  Chain  .  .  . 
You'll  feel  the  difference. 

BlueJet  products  and  Penfield  Guide  Bars  are  made  by 
Draper  Corporation,  one  of  America’s  most  trusted  companies. 


DRAPER  CORPORATION 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION...  SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Edito/iiolU 


Is  There  Danger 
in  Feed  Additives? 

RECENTLY,  another  cancer  scare  was 
launched  by  the  tabloid  press.  An  arti¬ 
cle,  bearing  the  headline  “Drugs  in  Cattle 
Food  Produce  Cancer :  U.S.”,  reported  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  “has 
ruled  that  chemicals  added  to  the  feed  of 
an  estimated  80  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
beef  cattle  and  poultry  produce  cancer,  and 
is  restricting  their  use.” 

An  FDA  representative  has  advised  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  that  the  newspaper 
misquoted,  and  very  badly,  statements  made 
by  FDA  spokesmen  in  reference  to  FDA’s 
policy  in  considering  veterinary  drugs  as 
food  additives  under  restrictions  set  up  by 
the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958. 

Specifically,  this  law,  known  as  the  De¬ 
laney  Amendment  and  approved  more  than 
a  year  ago,  prohibits  the  use  of  additives 
found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by 
man  or  animal.  The  law  became  effective 
last  March  for  new  drug  applications  after 
January  1,  1958.  For  those  drugs  in  use 
before  January  1,  1958,  the  amendment  will 
not  become  effective  until  March,  1960. 

According  to  its  statement  of  policy, 
FDA  says  it  may  approve  cancer-inducing 
drugs  for  animal  use  if  the  drug  or  any 
residue  component  is  not  administered  as  a 
component  of  animal  feed,  including  drink¬ 
ing  water  supply,  and  if  the  drug,  or  its 
residue,  does  not  become  a  component  of 
human  food  derived  from  the  treated  ani¬ 
mal.  In  other  words,  FDA  is  guaranteeing 
that  products  offered  to  farmers  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1958,  for  feeding  to  livestock  and 
poultry  will  not  be  the  cause  of  cancer, 
either  in  the  animals  or  in  humans. 

But  it  is  known,  as  a  result  of  laboratory 
tests,  that  certain  chemicals  in  use  before 
January,  1958,  as  implants  or  injections  in 
cattle  and  poultry  are  carcinogenic.  What 
to  do  about  these  chemicals  poses  a  head¬ 
ache  to  FDA  authorities.  Technically,  FDA 
is  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
questionable  additives  until  next  March, 
when  provisions  of  the  amendment  will 
become  effective  for  those  drugs. 

From  conversations  with  FDA  repre¬ 
sentatives,  it  appears  that  a  battery  of  legal 
experts  is  at  work  resolving  a  question  of 
“prior  jurisdiction.”  FDA  recognizes  that 
pre-amendment  actions  on  its  part  in  deem¬ 
ing  food  additives  “safe”  at  specific  levels 
may  have  to  be  revoked.  We  hope,  in  the 
interest  of  both  farmers  and  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  farmers’  products,  that  FDA  will 
have  reviewed  and  determined  the  status 
of  the  questionable  additives  by  next  March. 

This  is  a  “black-and-white”  question. 
There  is  no  room  for  any  “grdy”  area. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


T  he  Value  of  "Green  Pastures' 

IN  THIS  day  and  age  of  high  labor  costs 
and  automation — and,  as  a  result,  larger 
farm  operations — it  is  worth  noting  that 
there  still  are  small  units  operating  effi¬ 
ciently  and  successfully.  This  was  very 
apparent  with  the  recent  selection  of  the 
six  state  winners  of  the  1959  New  England 
Green  Pastures  Contest  (story  on  page  15). 

New  England  is  not  the  easiest  place  in 
the  world  to  farm,  and  the  population  push 
from  the  many  urban  centers  has  taken 
many  acres,  marginal  and  otherwise,  out 
of  farm  production.  But  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  good,  productive  farms  in  New 
England — large  and  small — and  their  far¬ 
sighted  owners  are  engaging  in  intensive, 
highly  mechanized  farming  that  is  produc¬ 
ing  results  for  them. 

The  largest  of  the  top  Green  Pastures 
farms  is  250  acres,  and  it  is  supporting  100 
head  of  cattle.  The  smallest— 45  acres— 
provides  1.1  acre  per  animal  unit.  A  66-acre 
farm  supports  42  milking  cows  and  19  head 
of  young  stock. 

Green  feeding  has  become  standard  prac¬ 
tice  on  most  of  the  winning  farms.  In  some 
cases,  no  pasture  is  even  available.  Several 
have  milking  parlors,  and  loose  housing 
appears  to  be  gaining  gradually.  Of  special 
significance  is  that  three  of  the  six  state 
winners  operate  their  own  retail  milk 
routes,  delivering  direct  to  the  consumer 
trade. 

All  six  winners  operate  true  family 
farms,  with  their  income  derived  solely 
from  their  own  farming  operations. 

Green  Pastures  is  a  fine  project  and  in 
its  short  life — only  12  years  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  encouraged  good  husbandry  prac¬ 
tices  with  profitable  results  to  many  New 
England  dairymen. 


Shares  in  the  Food  Basket 

NOW  the  banking  fraternity  has  elected 
to  enter  into  the  “food  price  spread” 
discussion.  In  its  latest  monthly  letter,  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  banks,  reporting  on 
a  recent  USDA  study  of  the  “Farm  Food 
Market  Basket,”  agrees  that  it  is  not  the 
much-maligned  middleman  who  is  to  blame 
— his  profits,  after  taxes,  have  increased 
the  annual  market  basket  only  $1.00  in  10 
years — but  rather  the  steady  increase  in 
the  cost  of  moving  crops  from  farm  to 
dinner  table.  These  costs  include  labor — up 
$84 ;  transportation — up  $27 ;  supplies, 
equipment,  fuel,  power  and  advertising — 
up  $44 ;  and  taxes — up  $8.  Thus,  there  has 
been  a  total  increase  of  $164  in  the  farm 
retail  price  spread,  less  a  reduction  of  $89 
in  the  price  received  at  the  farm — a  net 


increase  of  $125  per  family  per  year. 

To  us  as  a  farm  paper,  it  seems  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  reporting  bank  draws  no 
specific  conclusions,  suggests  no  positive 
remedy.  There  is  merely  the  implication 
that  the  middleman  is  certainly  not  goug¬ 
ing  the  consumer,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  the  “extra  costs,”  whose  con¬ 
stant  increase  must  be  borne  by  producer 
and  consumer,  like  it  or  not. 

The  real  crux  of  the  problem  is  therefore 
ignored,  namely,  the  drop  in  farm  prices 
despite  a  rise  in  farm  costs.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  has  been  no  substantial  increase 
in  the  middleman’s  profit,  but  there  has 
been  an  increase,  while  the  farmer  is  the 
only  link  in  the  chain  that  has  sustained 
a  loss,  actually  a  very  substantial  loss. 

Agriculture  is  so  basic  an  industry,  so 
important  to  our  entire  national  economy 
that  it  is  everyone’s  responsibility — farm¬ 
ers’  especially — to  clothe  farmers  with 
the  same  bargaining  power  possessed  by 
every  other  segment  of  our  economy.  At 
this  point,  there  is  no  sense  arguing  why 
farmers’  bargaining  power  has  been  lost, 
or  whose  fault  it  is.  What  is  important  is 
that  this  power  must  be  regained,  or  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  food  market  basket 
will  continue  to  decrease. 

What  Farmers  Say 

R.N.Y.  CALLS  A  SPADE  A  SPADE 

I  have  enjoyed  The  Rural  New  Yorker  be¬ 
cause,  while  the  other  farm  magazines  are  tell¬ 
ing  us  farmers  that  “this  is  the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds,”  you  have  been  calling  a  spade  a 
spade. 

The  Washington  Outlook  column  of  Septem¬ 
ber  19  gives  a  rather  gloomy  picture  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  present  leadership  in 
American  agriculture,  both  governmental  and 
non-governmental.  The  stress  of  the  present 
agricultural  situation  has  highlighted  the  neg¬ 
ative  aspects  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Congress  and  the  three  farm  organizations 
more  than  the  positive  aspects.  After  assessing 
the  present  direction  of  American  farm  leaders, 
I  can  only  wonder  who  do  they  think  they  are 
serving? 

But  maybe,  after  all,  these  leaders  only  mir¬ 
ror  the  American  people,  for  as  a  people  we 
seem  to  have  more  allegiance  to  the  things  that 
divide  us  than  we  have  devotion  to  the  ideals 
which  united  us  as  Americans. 

Maryland  John  C.  Webb  Jr. 


FARM  TAXES  ARE  TOO  HIGH 

I  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  find  it 
very  interesting.  Most  of  all,  I  find  that  your 
articles  about  farming,  farm  labor  and  farm 
prices  are  of  most  interest  to  me  since  I  am  a 
farmer. 

I  feel  that  enough  is  not  being  done  to  help 
the  farmer  in  New  York  State.  First  of  all,  I 
think  that  farm  taxes  are  too  high  and  should 
be  lowered.  The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of 
everything  we  do,  and  should  be  taken  into 
greater  consideration.  S.  Konefal 

New  York 


“Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.” — 1  Sam. 
7:19 

If  elections  for  political  office  in  New  York 
State  seem  illogical,  a  reading  of  the  Cornell 
bulletin,  “Elections  in  Rural  New  York,”  may 
help  them  to  make  sense.  Dealing  with  them  at 
all  levels,  the  bulletin,  E-777,  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Farm  Report  from  Western  New  York 


Niagara  County  growers  will  have 
fewer  apples  to  sell  this  Fall,  but 
they  will  have  a  lot  more  money  to 
spend  on  sales  promotion.  Cyril  G. 
Small,  associate  Niagara  County 
farm  agent,  told  35  growers  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Niagara  County 
chapter  of  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers’  Assn,  that  the  1959  harvest 
will  be  about  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  bumper  3.5  million-bushel  yield 
of  last  year.  Small  said  the  quality 
of  this  year’s  apple  crop  should  be 
“the  best  ever.” 

Daniel  A.  Dalrymple,  deputy  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
markets,  said  a  Western  New  York 
promotion  fund,  collected  under  the 
apple  marketing  order,  now  totals 
$170,000.  It  will  be  used  this  year 
for  advertising. 


In  spite  of  mixed  feelings  over  the 
price  paid  to  farmers  for  their  tart 
cherry  crop  this  year,  a  new  note 
of  optimism  is  seen  among  growers. 
This  was  evidenced  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  cherry  producers  in  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Orleans  Counties.  Price  ne¬ 
gotiations  conducted  this  season  by 
the  Cherry  Producers  Marketing 
Cooperative  were  explained  by 
James  L.  Oakes  of  Lyndonville,  dis¬ 
trict  director  and  vice  president  of 
the  Co-op.  The  cooperative  em¬ 
braces  growers  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  John  Handy  of  Sodus,  Mich., 
is  president.  Ellis  H.  Bruner  of  Wol¬ 
cott  is  the  other  New  York  State 
director. 

“It  was  clearly  demonstrated  this 
year  that  cherry  growers  throughout 
the  country  could  work  together  for 
the  good  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
the  processors  as  well,”  Oakes  told  the 
nearly  50  growers.  He  explained  that 
the  marketing  cooperative,  estab¬ 


lished  three  years  ago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiating  in  behalf  of  its 
members  with  all  processors  for  a 
nationally  uniform  price,  analyzed 
this  year’s  market  and  felt  it  would 
justify  a  price  of  TV2  cents  per  pound 
to  growers.  This  was  three-quarters 
of  one  cent  less  than  the  price  in 
1958.  In  1957  disastrous  price-cutting 
resulted  under  similar  conditions. 

Most  of  the  processors  agreed,  said 
Oakes,  that  they  would  prefer  to 
pay  6V4  cents  per  pound  for  the 
cherries,  with  some  assurance  that 
there  would  be  relatively  uniform 
price  throughout  the  cherry  growing 
areas.  Some  expressed  doubt  they 
could  profit  at  such  a  figure,  but  they 
seemed  willing  to  take  a  risk. 


“Some  of  the  fruits  that  have 
taken  over  the  place  once  held  by 
apples  in  the  market  have  not  been 
proven  as  of  any  benefit  to  our  diet,” 
the  Western  New  York  Growers’ 
Assn,  was  told  by  a  veteran  leader 
in  the  industry,  Carl  Wooster. 
Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  Gene¬ 
see,  Orleans,  Wyoming  and  Monroe 
County  growers,  he  said:  “The  apple 
industry  is  not  the  only  one  in  trou¬ 
ble  in  this  era  of  big  business.” 
Wooster  urged  the  growers  to  tight¬ 
en  their  organization  and  to  function 
in  the  field  of  promotion. 


The  New  York  State  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers  Co-op.  is  seeking  $165  a  ton  for 
this  year’s  Concord  grape  crop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  president,  Howard 
Green  of  Portland,  Chautauqua  Co. 

Growers  base  their  asking  price  on 
the  fact  that,  besides  the  light  crop 
in  prospect  this  year,  new  grape 
drinks  are  selling  for  less  than  so- 
called  “soda  pop”  drinks. 

Robert  Dyment 


1959  Fruit  Crop 
in  Connecticut 

Fruit  growers  in  Connecticut  this 
year  have  been  harvesting  a  bumper 
crop  of  apples  and  crops  of  peaches 
and  pears — smaller  than  last  year’s 
but  above  the  10-year  average  for 
those  fruits.  Peaches  sold  at  slightly 
better  prices  than  last  year  and 
pears  are  selling  at  about  the  same 
price.  Early  apples  are  bringing 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

This  year’s  apple  crop  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  is  estimated  at  1,380,000  bush¬ 
els,  as  compared  to  last  year’s  1,040,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  10-year  average 
of  1,309,000  bushels.  The  state  crop 
this  year  is  heavy  in  the  McIntosh 
and  Delicious  varieties,  light  in 
Baldwins  and  some  of  the  cooking 
varieties.  The  “Mac”  crop  is  about 
50  per  cent  heavier  than  last  year, 
Delicious  about  double  last  year’s. 
Baldwins  are  down  40  per  cent. 

The  price  outlook  would  be  more 
favorable  for  growers  if  it  were  not 
for  the  heavy  “Mac”  crop.  McIntosh 
is  Connecticut’s  most  prevalent  ap¬ 
ple;  it  accounts  for  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  apple  crop  in  the  State. 

Connecticut’s  peach  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  150,000  bushels,  compared 
to  170,000  last  year,  and  a  10-year 


average  of  131,000.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Northeast  and  South,  crops  were 
light  in  the  same  proportion.  Prices 
for  native  peaches  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  this  year  than  last  year  right 
along.  Shipped-in  peaches  have  been 
getting  better  prices,  but  there  have 
not  been  enough  of  these  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  local  crop. 

Pears  are  estimated  at  55,000 
bushels  this  year,  compared  to  60,- 
000  last  year,  and  51,000  on  a  10- 
year  average.  The  New  York  State 
crop,  Connecticut’s  main  competi¬ 
tion,  is  also  somewhat  less  than  last 
year.  H.  K.  Street 


More  Farmers  Have  Planted  DeKalb  for 

20  Straight  Years  Than  Any  Other  Brand 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commence/  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH! 


EASY  TO 
USE  STRIPS 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or 
cause  sore  gums?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to  your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  to  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft  strip 
of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter.  $1.50  reliner 
for  one  plate;  $2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner, 
Dept.  RN-93,  1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

‘THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


low  COST  RUPTURE 

APPUANCB 


TO  BRING 

HEAVENLY  COMFORT 
and  SECURITY  or  it 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Rejoice,  Ye  Ruptured!  This 
patented  Brooks  Air  Cushion 
Appliance — for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture — now  is 
positively  guaranteed  to  bring 
you  heavenly  comfort  and 
security,  day  and  night,  at  work  or  play— or  it  costs  you 
nothing!  Light.  No  springs  or  hard  pads.  Low  cost!  Buy 
NO  rupture  device  till  you  get  our  free  facts.  Write! 

BROOKS  CO*  226-D  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL  MICH. 


POSTING  SIGNS  12"  X  12"  Manila  Card  SO- 

$6;  1 00-$ 1 0.  Linen  or  Weatherproof  25-$ 1 5.  Name 
&  Address  $2  extra.  For  Samples  &  Prices  write: 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St..  Rochester  II.  N.Y. 


October  17,  1959 
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Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 

Only  Riteway  has  the  revolutionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  heating  value  where  you 
want  it  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  and 

not  up  the  chimney! 

•  Thermostatically,  controlled 
even  temperatures  always! 

•  Fuel  lasts  at  least  12  hours 
without  aftentioni 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air, 
steam,  hot  water  systems! 

Write  us  now  for  details. 

Some  Dealerships  available. 


RITEWAY 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  16,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


_  For 

'PtaM'tThis  frr//)  Bi|9etst' 

,w*"P ee  S 

$eet?eas 

25c 


SPECIAL 

5  Pkts.-5  Colors 
f*1.25  Value  for  Only  I 
Choicest  colors — scarlet, 
,  salmon,  blue  and  white, 
|exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
I  roots,  stronger  vines  — earlier, 
1  larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 
[  Avoidsspring  plantingdelays. 

SPECIAL— All  5  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
’  and  easy  directions,$1.25  value 
SEED  CD£C  postpaid  to  you.  foronly25c! 
CATALOG  Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  327  Burpee  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  S6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALI.ETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J. 


«  * 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20- J 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  -  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS-many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide— FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  Mailing  9,  7. 

,  1  root  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
,.i  namenlals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality  nursery  stock  at  low  prices. 
Get  our  free  60-page  catalog  and 
planting  guide  then  order  for  plant¬ 
ing  this  fall! 

I  BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
1  Box  R-1029,  Princess  Anne,  IVld. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

AMERICAN  ARBORVI1AE 

Sturdy  3-yr.  seedlings  8  to 
12  in.  high.  Makes  100  ft. 

Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid . 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


E 

E 

S3 

I 

3 

BOX 

20-J 

INDIANA,  PA. 

PEACH 

and 

APPLE  1 

FREES  Toe 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOtf.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  251  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


SOILS  AND  CROPS 


Top  Crops  Win 

A  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Assn,  exhibit,  designed  by 
C.  W.  Howard  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  annual  H.  S.  Duncan  marketing 
award  at  last  month’s  New  York 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  The  apple 
display  was  adjudged  to  have  done 
the  best  job  for  New  York  State 
fruits  or  vegetables  and  to  have  had 
the  most  sales  appeal.  Onondaga 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  and  New 
York  Grape  Growers  Assn,  were 
awarded  honorable  mention.  The 
judges  had  a  difficult  time  select¬ 
ing  the  winning  apple  display  as  the 
three  groups’  exhibits  were  rated 
extremely  close. 

In  packaged  vegetables  competi¬ 
tion,  first  place  was  a  roadside  stand 
display  of  Onondaga  A/'egetable 
Growers.  Oswego  County  Vegetable 
Improvement  Assn,  won  second 
award,  Genesee-Orleans  V egetable 
Growers  took  third,  and  Rochester 
Associated  Growers  were  fourth. 

First-place  winners  in  field  crop 
seed  competition  were:  Hoose  Dale 
Farms,  Cherry  Valley — white  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  yellow 
flint  corn,  yellow  flint  ear  corn  and 
red  kidney  beans;  C.  H.  Maltby, 
South  Rutland — red  winter  wheat, 
oats  and  half-bushel  dent  ear  corn; 
Donald  Godfrey,  Phoenix— rye; 
Hoose  Bros.,  Cherry  Valley— six- 
rowed  barley,  buckwheat,  popcorn, 
white  pea  beans  and  soybeans; 
Charles  Beaujoin,  Ovid — two-rowed 
barley;  William  Dausman,  Pennel- 
ville — yellow  dent  and  early  matur¬ 
ity  1958  yellow  dent  corn;  Henry 
L.  Beebe,  Phoenix — 1959  dough- 
stage  yellow  dent  corn;  Roger  Daus- 


Awards 

man,  Pennelville — 1959  pre-dough- 
stage  yellow  dent  corn.  W.  A. 
Pepperman,  Marcellus,  ear  popcorn. 

Sheaf  cereals,  forage  and  silage 
crop  first-place  winners  were:  Brent 
L.  Rogers,  Brookfield — Japanese 
millet;  M.  Hoose,  Cherry  Valley— 
sudan  grass  and  grass  silage;  C.  H. 
Maltby — smooth  brome  grass;  Wil¬ 
liam  Dausman — orchard  grass,  silage 
corn  and  grain  corn;  Richard  A. 
Hill,  Elbridge — timothy  hay  and 
red  clover  hay;  Frank  L.  Wiley,  Vic¬ 
tor — alfalfa  hay  and  grass-legume 
hay;  Phyl-Ayr  Farms,  Cato — tallest 
stalk  of  corn. 

First-place  winners  in  individual 
packaged  display  competition  were: 
Melvin  Smallridge,  Rochester — cel¬ 
ery,  sweet  corn,  eggplant  and  on¬ 
ions;  Donald  Godfrey — cucumbers 
and  tomatoes;  William  E.  Behling, 
Baldwinsville — muskmelons;  J  ulius 
Mautz  Jr.,  Clay — parsnips;  Sam 
Musumeci,  North  Syracuse— pep¬ 
pers  and  vegetable  collection; 
Charles  Foster,  Baldwinsville — 
squash;  Glen  Hubbell,  Ithaca— any 
other  vegetable.  No  first  place 
awards  were  given  in  cauliflower 
and  lettuce;  Richai’d  Amidon  of  La¬ 
fayette  won  second  award  for  his 
cauliflower  and  Rosario  A.  Giuf- 
frida  of  Hannibal  showed  second- 
prize  lettuce. 

Growers  exhibiting  the  largest 
vegetable  specimens  awarded  first 
place  were:  Paul  Foster,  Baldwins¬ 
ville — pumpkin;  Edwin  Yager,  Syra¬ 
cuse — squash;  C.  H.  Maltby — musk- 
melon;  Richard  Amidon — cabbage; 
Rosario  A.  Giuffrida — potato;  Frank 
L.  Wiley — heaviest  1958  ear  of  corn. 


Winners  of  "Regional  FFA 
Star  State  Farmer"  Award 


Carl  Gadsby,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  winner 
of  regional  FFA  Star  State  Farmer 
award. 


Carl  E.  Gadsby,  18,  of  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  was  awarded  the  1959  “Regional 
FFA  Star  State  Farmer”  title  for 
high  school  vo-ag  students 

Other  State  winners  were:  Roger 
Culver,  19,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass.; 
George  Koch,  17,  Madison,  Conn.; 
Donald  McFeeters,  18,  Sheldon,  Vt.; 
Victor  Winslow,  19,  Presque  Isle, 
Me.;  Robert  Sharpies,  17,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.;  Willard  Dodge,  18,  New 
Boston,  N.H.;  James  Broughton,  19, 
Gainesville,  N.Y.;  Raymond  Welch, 
20,  Salisbury,  Md.;  Raymond  Town¬ 
send  Jr.,  18,  Frankford,  Del.;  Alvin 
String  Jr.,  18,  Hai’risonvillle,  N.J.; 
and  Lee  Pei'kins,  18,  Frankford, 
W.  Va. 

Young  Gadsby  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Lakeview  Joint  High  School  and, 
by  legal  agreement  with  his  parents, 
has  taken  over  full  management  and 
operation  of  the  home  farm  of  188 
acres,  plus  an  additional  88  acres 
which  is  rented.  Harold  Howell 


October-Flavored  McIntosh  in  March 


Last  March,  the  fragrance  of  new¬ 
ly-picked  apples  wafted  from  Jay 
and  Raymond  Dickinson’s  new  West 
Somerset  Cold  Storage  building  in 
Barker,  N.  Y.  A  hermetically-sealed 
room  had  been  opened  and  20,000 
bushels  of  McIntosh  apples,  packed 
away  since  last  October,  became 
available  for  the  markets.  The  ap¬ 
ples  were  almost  as  fresh  as  the  day 
they  were  picked.  This  month,  more 
apples  will  be  stored  again. 

By  maintaining  the  storage-room 
oxygen  level  at  three  per  cent,  21 
per  cent  is  normal,  and  increasing 
the  carbon  dioxide  level  to  five  per 
cent,  the  “life”  cycle  of  the  apple  is 
slowed  down.  “So,  although  some 
six  months  passed  since  those  apples 
were  picked,  they  came  out  of  stor¬ 
age  aged  only  about  four  to  six 
weeks,”  says  Raymond  Dickinson. 

The  West  Somerset  Cold  Storage, 
Inc.,  was  organized  in  1912  by  a 
group  of  growers-shippers  who 
wanted  to  have  storage  space  for 
fresh  apples  from  their  respective 
farms.  Stock  was  issued  and  it  re¬ 
mained  a  corporate  venture  for  the 
various  growers-shippers  until  about 
1938  when,  due  to  deaths  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  of  stockhold¬ 
ers,  control  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Raymond  Dickinson,  Sr.  The 
senior  Dickinson  operated  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  1955.  Then,  his  two  sons, 
Jay  and  Raymond  became  stock¬ 


holders  and  managers. 

In  1951,  the  Dickinson  Farms,  Inc., 
was  formed  with  the  purchase  of 
another  fruit  farm  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  increased  demand  for 
quality  fruit. 

Two  years  later,  because  of  ma¬ 
jor  chain  store  demand  for  a  new 
type  of  “modified  atmospheric”  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  the  firm  built  a  20,000-box 
capacity  storage  building.  It  consists 
of  two  separate  10,000-box  rooms, 
which  can  be  opened  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Major  outlets  served  by  the  Dick¬ 


insons  are  in  New  York  State,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Florida  and  Virginia.  The 
packing  season  starts  in  August  each 
year.  Most  of  the  apples  are  bagged 
in  three-,  four-  and  five-pound  bags. 
Chain  store  buyers  purchase  direct. 
Orders  are  telephoned  and  deliveries 
are  made  to  warehouses  or  stores 
by  local  or  Dickinson- owned  trucks. 

The  brand  name,  Somerset,  is  the 
quality  label  of  the  firm.  The  Dick¬ 
insons  are  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Apple  Assn,  and  American 
Warehousemen’s  Assn. 

Robert  Dyment 


In  operations  at  West  Somerset  Cold  Storage  Company  at  West  Barker, 
Niagara  Co.,  N.Y.,  most  of  the  apples  are  put  up  in  handy  three-,  four-  and 
five-pound  consumer  packs. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


All  family  farms— and  not 
large— win  top  honors  in 


1959  Green  Pastures  Contest 


MAKING  at  least  one  improve¬ 
ment  each  year  since  1947 
to  his  dairy  farm  resulted 
in  George  A.  Richard  being  honored 
as  New  Hampshire’s  first  Sweep- 
stakes  winner  in  the  New  England 
Green  Pastures  contest.  The  Pem¬ 
broke  dairyman,  along  with  other 
state  winners,  were  paid  tributes 
and  given  awards  for  their  dairy 
achievements  at  the  recent  Eastern 
States  Exposition. 

At  the  recognition  dinner  held  in 
their  honor  on  the  eve  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  C.  Leland  Slayton,  Warner, 
N.H.,  gave  “Some  Impressions  of  the 
Judging  Trip”  made  last  Winter.  He 
told  the  approximately  100  persons 
present  that  “practically  every  farm 
visited  was  a  family  operation.” 
Three  of  the  18  farms  were  loose 
housing  operations,  several  had  in¬ 
stalled  milking  parlors,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  roughage  fed  four  to  six  times 
a  day  in  most  of  the  barns.  Only  two 
farmers  were  without  hay  condi¬ 
tioners;  eight  had  dryers. 

Roughage  Programs  Outlined 

Following,  the  six  state  winners 
participated  in  a  panel  discussion  of 
“My  Roughage  Program.”  They 
were:  Maine — Roland  Hemond,  Mi¬ 
not;  New  Hampshire — A.  J.  Rich- 
.  ard  &  Sons,  Pembroke;  Vermont — 
L.  E.  Maxfield  &  Sons,  No.  Hartland; 
Massachusetts  —  Allessio  Brothers, 
Pittsfield;  Rhode  Island — Joseph  V. 
Couto,  Little  Compton;  and  Connec¬ 
ticut — Claude  Castonguay,  Pomfret. 
In  order  of  ranking,  New  Hampshire 
placed  first  in  the  regional  compe¬ 
tition,  followed  by  Maine,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

George  A.  Richard,  speaking  for 
his  father,  Arthur,  and  brother,  Nor¬ 
man,  said  that  the  100-acre  home 
farm  was  purchased  by  his  father 
several  years  ago.  From  25  milkers, 
when  the  brothers  went  into  dairy¬ 
ing  in  1947,  they  now  have  100  head, 
with  65  milkers.  The  herd  produced 
an  average  of  13,912  pounds  of  milk 
and  548  pounds  of  fat  last  year  un¬ 
der  D.H.I.A.  test.  Their  father  de¬ 
votes  most  of  his  time  to  operation 
of  a  200-quart  milk  retail  delivery 


route,  while  sons,  Norman  and  Rich¬ 
ard,  cany  on  the  farm  operation. 

In  the  Richards’  Green  Gold  Farm 
roughage  program,  210  tons  of  hay, 
85  tons  of  grass  silage  and  1,000  tons 
of  corn  silage  were  produced  and 
harvested  from  200  acres.  They  sold 
400  tons  of  corn  silage  and  30  tons 
of  hay. 

Since  1948  they  have  installed  an 
irrigation  system,  built  a  new  barn, 
added  a  bale  conveyor  in  the  main 
barn,  a  new  silo  and  bulk  milk 
cooler. 

Makes  Milk,  Sells  It  Retail 

Roland  Hemond  told  the  group 
that  his  wife  and  daughters  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  success  of  their 
250-acre  farm  in  Androscoggin 
County,  Maine.  Keeping  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  crop  records  up-to-date 
has  helped  him  operate  his  dairy 
efficiently,  as  well  as  the  milk  proc¬ 
essing  and  bottling  plant  for  their 
1,400-quart  per  day  retail  milk 
route.  A  pole  barn  and  milking  par¬ 
lor  were  built  during  the  past  year. 

Large  amounts  of  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  used  by  Hemond  to  build 
up  a  sandy  soil.  Last  year,  233  tons 
of  corn  silage  and  143  tons  of  hay 
were  produced.  He  is  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  green  feeding;  the  cows  are 
pastured  only  at  night. 

This  farm  supports  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  registered  Holstein  herd  of 
64  cows,  35  young  stock  of  various 
ages  and  a  couple  of  bulls.  Average 
milk  production  ran  12,474  pounds 
of  milk  and  550  pounds  of  fat  per 
cow.  The  Hemond  herd  had  the 
highest  production  rate  per  man 
among  the  three  Maine  winners. 

42  Milkers  on  66  Acres 

Claude  Castonguay,  a  former 
Maine  potato  grower,  has  been 
dairying  in  Connecticut  only  since 
1953.  Harvesting,  storage  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  quality  forage  and  economic 
management  of  farm  resources  are 
important  to  the  success  of  his  dairy 
operation.  He  has  a  loose-housing 
setup  which  supports  42  milkers, 
mostly  registered  Holsteins,  and  19 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


Five  of  the  six  1959  New  England  Green  Pastures  State  champions  receive  their 
awards,  1.  to  r.:  Ferdinand  Allessio,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Claude  Castonguay,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Conn.;  George  Richard,  Pembroke,  N.H.;  Roland  Hemond,  Minot,  Maine; 
and  Lewis  Maxfield,  No.  Hartland,  Vt.  Rhode  Island’s  winner,  Joseph  Couto,  was 
not  present  when  the  winners  were  honored  at  a  dinner  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  September  18. 


Now,  kill 

woody  brush  just 
by  spreading  dry 
pellets  of  DuPont 


trademark 


FENURON  WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLER 


A  new,  easy  method  for  controlling  brush  in 
fence  rows  and  other  brush-infested  areas 

Here,  at  last,  is  an  effective  yet  work-saving  way  to  control  brush. 
Just  spread  dry  pellets  of  new  Du  Pont  “Dybar”  at  the  base  of 
each  cluster.  This  simple  method  cuts  out  much  of  the  time  pre¬ 
viously  needed  for  this  pesky  but  necessary  chore.  Start  planning 
now  for  a  brush-control  program  with  Du  Pont  “Dybar”  You 
can  apply  “Dybar”  any  time.  That  means  this  fall  and  winter 
you  can  control  brush  instead  of  spending  valuable  time  next 
summer  to  do  the  job. 

■"Dybar"  is  easy  to  apply— You  apply  “Dybar”  to  the 
ground  around  brush  just  the  way  it  comes— in  dry,  pelleted 
form.  Spread  it  right  from  the  bag,  at  the  base  of  individual  stems 
or  clusters,  or  broadcast  for  larger  areas. 

"Dybar"  is  economical —“Dybar”  reduces  your  labor  costs, 
requires  no  expensive  equipment,  gives  positive  brush  control 
from  just  one  treatment. 

"Dyba  r"  is  effective— Successful  field  trials  and  commercial 
usage  right  in  this  area  have  proven  its  ability  to  control  woody 
plants.  Use  it  effectively  on  fence  rows  and  other  non-cultivated 
areas. 

“Dybar”  is  non-corrosive  to  equipment,  non-flammable  and 
low  in  toxicity  to  man  and  animals  when  used  as  directed. 

On  all  chemicals,  always  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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R£S  u.  S.  PAT  Off 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
. . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


DYBAR 

trademark 

WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLER 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Industrial  and  Biochemicals  Department 
308  E.  Lancaster  Avenue 
Wynnewood  (Philadelphia),  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  supplier 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  on  “Dybar”. 

Name  _ ' 


A  ddress _ _ _ 

City - - - State. 


October  17,  1959 
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CHAMPION -BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 

Warsaw,  New  York 

Dealerships  available  in  some  territories 


New  12  ton  unit  for  12'-14’  body  lists 
at  only  $354.  complete  f.o.b.  Prattsburg. 
Also  6  ton  single  cylinder  unit  and  35 
twin  cylinder  models  in  3  to  20  ton  ca¬ 
pacities.  A  hydraulic  hoist,  installed  by 
yourself  or  dealer,  can  speed  unloading 
and  multiply  the  usefulness  of  your 
truck  or  trailer. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


R-109 


auUca 

‘Maud  Wfo’  C*  of " 


.Y. 


P.  0.  Box  96 
F  rattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


Please  send  FREE  literature  and  full  details 
on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 

Name . . . 


St.  or  Rd. 


P.0. 


.  State . 


ARTHRITIS? 


I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 


2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


NATURAL 

C  WW  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one 
returned  Air  Mai 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  ^ 

LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CCim  MO  MflklKTY  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
O £llU  RU  IflURLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  T-6910-B 
335  W.  lYiad  son  Street.  Ch.caqo  6,  III  nois 

WAKE  UP 
HARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  ache3 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents 
escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
harsh  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today 
to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  64  J.  


/ 
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USE _ 

fARTH  -  RITE) 


GET  BLESSED  RELIEF  FROM  VIT  A  B  C  ! 

ARTHRITIS  = 


and  RHEUMATISM 


Set 

Prompt  St°!|Ng  Now  Only 

Relief  <s>T  $  5  85 

0NTAINS  NO  OPIATES,  Mf 


CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


_  FOR  A  FULL 
MONEY  BACK  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
unconditional  OF  60  CAPSULES 


4121  PURITAN  DEPT.  P10  DETROIT  21,  MICH. 


Ml«.,  .*»•  «»*-**•* 

N. 


Green  Pastures  Contest 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 

head  of  young  stock. 

There  is  no  pasture  program  on 
this  66-acre  farm.  Production  aver¬ 
ages  13,533  pounds  of  milk  and  520 
pounds  of  fat.  Castonguay’s  rough- 
age  program  calls  for  feeding  corn 
silage  and  hay  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  grass  silage.  Rye  and  mil¬ 
let  are  cut  for  summer  feeding,  with 
some  hay  left  to  sell. 

Green  Feeding  Preferred 

From  a  small  farm  into  a  big  milk 
production  record  was  the  way  Ver¬ 
mont’s  winner,  Lewis  Maxfield,  ex¬ 
plained  his  operation.  He  never 
thought  he  could  see  the  day  when 
one  of  his  cows  would  give  1,000 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  Maxfield  farm  has  125  till¬ 
able  acres  and  125  head  of  registered 
Holsteins.  Last  year,  average  milk 
production  was  15,221  pounds  of 
milk  and  608  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 
Total  production  amounted  to  about 
284,000  pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk 
per  man  on  the  three-man  farm. 
Green  feeding  is  also  the  established 
practice  on  this  farm. 

Ferdinand  Allessio  explained  that 
his  family’s  western  Massachusetts 
farm  also  follows  a  barn-feeding 
program  the  year  round.  They 
“graze”  their  cows  in  stalls  on  silage 
and  hay  which  is  brought  to  them 
every  day  of  the  year.  Grain  is  fed 
as  needed.  Total  crop  area  numbers 
100  acres,  with  some  hay  and  corn 
sold. 

With  102  head  and  a  herd  of  58 
milkers,  mostly  registered  Holsteins 
and  Jerseys,  11,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  520  pounds  of  fat  were  produced 
per  cow  in  1958.  Milk  is  sold  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail. 

The  Allessio  Brothers — Ferdinand, 
Eugene  and  Michael — also  placed 
first  in  Massachusetts  in  1955  in  the 
old  summer  Green  Pastures  pro¬ 
gram.  That  year  they  captured  the 
New  England  Sweepstakes  prize.  In 
1950  and  1953,  they  were  among  the 
three  state  winners. 


Speaking  for  Joseph  Couto,  Rhode 
Island’s  winner,  Herbert  Peabody, 
Newport  County  agricultural  agent, 
reported  a  high  level  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  achieved  without  use  of 
dry  hay.  His  30-cow  Holstein  herd 
averaged  266,000  pounds  of  four-per¬ 
cent  butterfat  content  per  man. 

He  crops  45  acres.  From  17  of 
these,  he  produced  200  tons  of  corn 
and  harvested  200  tons  of  corn  si¬ 
lage  and  125  tons  of  grass  silage. 
Peabody  said  that  Couto  felt  it  is 
more  economical  to  follow  a  concen¬ 
trate  feeding  program.  The  Couto 
farm  provides  1.1  acre  per  animal 
unit. 

Other  State  Winners 

In  addition  to  the  first  place  win¬ 
ners  in  each  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  the  following  were  second- 
and  third-place  winners  in  each 
state:  Maine — Ralph  Rush,  Bene- 
dicta,  and  Philip  G.  Andrews  &  Sons, 
Fryeburg;  New  Hampshire — Royal 
W.  Smith,  Belmont,  and  S.  B.  Layne 
&  Son,  No.  Chatham;  Vermont — C. 
Peter  Frankenberg,  Randolph,  and 
Bushey  Brothers,  Essex  Junction; 
Massachusetts — John  Eliades,  Gro¬ 
ton,  and  Vernon  Mudgett,  Sterling 
Junction;  Rhode  Island — Stuart  K. 
MacDonald,  Exeter,  and  Merrick  and 
Horace  Wildes,  Little  Compton; 
Connecticut  —  Tomlinson  Brothers, 
Wallingford,  and  Robbinsdale  Farm, 
Thompson. 

Contest  Officials 

Regional  chairman  was  Harry  R. 
Mitiguy,  agricultural  economist  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Assisting  Slayton  in  the  judging 
chores  were  Lewis  E.  Clark,  farm 
management  specialist,  University  of 
Maine;  Dr.  A.  R.  Midgley,  agronomy 
department  head,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  James  F.  Kentfield,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  dairy  farmer;  Richard  Law- 
son,  Exeter,  R.  I.  farmer  and  1958 
state  winner;  and  Preston  T.  Rob¬ 
erts,  county  agricultural  agent  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  A.  B.  Gavitt 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Good  Cows  Have  Milk  Fever 

By  Prof.  F.  A.  Wright 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testing  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  How  Electricity  Is  Meet¬ 
ing  the  Challenge  of  a 
Changing  Agriculture 

By  L.  S.  Hammond 

•  Pipelines  Cross  Farm 
Land 

By  R.  G.  Rouse 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 


Statement  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933.  and  July 
2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
showing  the  ownership,  management,  and  circula¬ 
tion  Of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  published 
semi-monthly  at  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1, 
N.Y.,  for  October  1,  1959. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  William  P.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Managing  Editor:  Edward  D.  Curran,  333  W. 
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Business  Manager:  Otto  Solomon,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immedi¬ 
ately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by,  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership 
or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.:  Helene  M.  Walsh; 
Catherine  D.  McGratty;  Constance  M.  Glynn; 
Edward  J.  McGratty,  3rd;  Stephen  A.  McGratty; 
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more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
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upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
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or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day 
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(Seal)  LAURA  F.  FITZGERALD 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York,  No.  44- 
6318900.  Qualified  in  Rockland  Co.  Term  expires 
March  30,  1960. 
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Electric  Eye  Ends 
Lighting  Guesswork 


[If  you,  like  most  northeastern  poul- 
trymen,  have  already  begun  the 
weekly  chore  of  adjusting  the  cycle- 
of-operation  of  your  poultry — house 
lighting  time  switches,  this  article 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  you. — 
Editor] 

THEY’D  be  rich — well  maybe 
not  rich  but  at  least  a  lot  better 
off — most  poultrymen  agree,  if 
they  could  take  the  “guesswork”  out 
of  poultry  house  lighting,  especially 
on  those  dark  and  intermittently 
cloudy  days. 

Too  often,  the  poultryman  finds 
the  skies  cloudirg  up  leaving  his 
poultry  house  in  darkness;  or,  the 
sun  breaking  through  to  turn  a  dark 
and  dreary  day  into  a  fair  one — 
after  he  has  turned  his  poultry 
house  lights  on  “manual”  control. 

The  problem  isn’t  a  big  one,  if 
he’s  on  the  farm  at  the  time,  though 
even  then  it  is  both  bothersome  and 
time-consuming.  But,  when  those 
situations  develop  while  he’s  some 
distance  away  from  the  farm,  that 
“wrong  guess”  costs  him  both  time 
and  money.  He  either  loses  money 
through  the  decreased  feed  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  drop  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  that  follows,  if  that  poultry 
house  has  been  left  in  darkness;  or, 
he  loses  it  through  “wasted”  elec¬ 
tricity,  if  those  lights  have  been  left 
on  during  a  suddenly-turned  sunny 
day. 

Now,  a  recently-developed  “elec¬ 
tric  eye”  can  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  poultry  house  lighting  and 
save  time,  labor,  and  electricity, 
while  increasing  egg  production  in 
the  process. 

This  photo-electric  control  system 
was  developed  by  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire’s  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  with  an  assist  from 
Joseph  H.  Bod  well,  a  former  rural 
service  representative  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Electric  Company 
In  initial  experiments,  conducted 
on  the  farm  of  Frank  Lane,  a  Green¬ 
land,  N.  H.,  poultryman,  the  “elec¬ 


tric  eye”  control  system  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  not  only  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  a  “definite  contribution 
to  automation”  on  the  poultry  farm 
as  well. 

Poultryman  Lane  found  that  the 
layers  in  the  photo-electric  cell 
controlled  poultry  house  consumed 
more  feed  and  laid  more  eggs  than 
an  equal  number  housed  in  a  con¬ 
ventionally  lighted  house.  He  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  forget  the  daily  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  manual  controls  and 
the  weekly  changing  of  time  switches 
(to  compensate  for  changes  in  the 
number  of  daylight  hours)  as  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  “electric 
eye.” 

Specifically,  the  “electric  eye” 
turns  the  poultry  house  lights  “on” 
when  the  skies  darken,  turns  them 
“off”  when  it  is  light — all  automati¬ 
cally. 

For  example,  if  the  poultryman 
desires  14  hours  of  continuous  light, 
he  sets  the  time  switch  to  energize 
the  photo-cell  at  6  a.m.,  and  to 
switch  it  off  at  8  p.m. 

The  light  sensitive  element  must 
be  located  where  it  will  receive  only 
reflected  light  from  the  sky.  The 
north  wall  of  the  poultry  house 
makes  the  best  location. 

Models  currently  on  the  market 
will  handle  up  to  3,000  watts  of 
lighting  load.  Where  lighting  loads 
exceed  3,000  watts,  industrial  type 
(alternating  current)  contactors 
are  obtainable.  Where  only  one  light 
circuit  is  to  be  controlled,  a  single¬ 
pole  115  volt  magnetic  contactor  is 
adequate.  But,  if  the  lighting  load 
exceeds  1,500  watts  (25  bulbs,  60 
watts  each)  it  may  be  desirable  to 
split  the  load  into  two  circuits,  using 
a  three- wire,  115/230- volt  line,  with 
a  two-pole  contactor  (as  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  diagram). 

The  “electric  eye”  may  not  be  the 
final  word  in  automation,  but  it  is 
a  late  word,  and,  its  backers  agree, 
another  long  step  in  that  direction. 

Halstead  N.  Colby 


PHOTO-CELL  CONTROL  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSE  LIGHTING 


Dimmer  Circuit 


—  . _  H.N.C.  5-26  -59 

Load  side  of  time  switch  runs  to  a  convenience  outlet.  No.  14  wire  is  adequate. 
Dimmer  circuit  remains  the  same,  carried  by  the  time  switch.  Photocell  is  placed 
in  operation  by  time  switch.  A.C.  contactor  is  operated  by  photo-cell.  Bright- 
light  circuit  is  carried  by  A.C.  contactor  and  its  wiring  should  be  heavy  enough 
to  handle  the  lighting  load. 


Start  “bank  accounts’"  for  your 
laying  flock  by  using  Calcite  Crystals 


When  you  feed  Calcite  Crystals  to  your  laying  birds,  you  help  them 
build  up  “bank  accounts”  of  calcium.  Calcite  Crystals  dissolve  at  an 
ideal  rate  —  fast  enough  to  give  the  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs, 
yet  slowly  enough  to  assure  a  reserve  of  this  important  mineral. 

Many  calcium  supplements  dissolve  too  quickly  and  are  largely  wasted 
because  the  bird  can’t  use  all  the  calcium  that  pours  into  her  system. 
Calcite  Crystals,  with  their  ideal  rate  of  solution,  avoid  wasted  calcium 
and  provide  a  “bank  account”  to  be  drawn  on  at  any  time. 


Since  the  individual  crystals  are  hard  and  sharp  and  retain  their 
physical  properties  until  they  are  completely  dissolved,  they  also  act 
as  an  entirely  satisfactory  grinding  agent.  That’s  why  Calcite  Crystals 
are  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement  —  they  supply  ALL  the  calcium 
a  laying  bird  needs  and  do  a  thorough  grinding  job. 


Other  features  of  Calcite  Crystals  that  you  will  like:  (1)  you  pour 
from  only  one  bag  instead  of  two  .  .  .  into  one  hopper  instead  of  two; 
(2)  the  bird  has  more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means  extra 


eggs;  (3)  there  are  essential  trace,  minerals  in  every  crystal;  (4) 
Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster  shell  (compare 
the  prices  yourself  at  your  dealer’s). 

Why  buy  2  when  I  is  better  —  See  your  local  dealer  for 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


drinking 
WATER 
NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  CHEMICALS 


Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO  90  w.  prospect 

CORPORATION  WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

A  few  choice  franchise  areas  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Steri-Flo. 


feather 
your 
nest 


with 


Get  top  dividends  with  maximum 
safety  in  insured  savings  assns.  Your 
money  insured  by  U.  S.  Govt,  agency. 
Our  services  free. 

Send  for  FREE  report. 


B.  C.  MORTON  &  CO. 


|  131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  9,  MASS.  ! 
OFFICES  ALSO  IN  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse  &  Pittsburgh 

1  NAME _ _ _  J 

1  ADDRESS _ _  * 

J  CITY _  STATE' _ _  j 

OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 
FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  ubb'ard  farms 

WALPOLE,  N.  N.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Snow  Tire 
Prices  Slashed! 

FIRESTONE 
T0WN& 
COUNTRY 
RAYON 
WINTER 
TIRES 

Free  Delivery! 

These  are  Firestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud 
Tires.  They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to 
pull  thru  Mud  and  Snow.  A  real  bargain 


...  all  prices  include  excise  tax. 

Tube  Type 

Tubeless 

Black 

Black 

White 

670-15 

$18.85 

$21.40 

$25.75 

710-15 

20.85 

23.35 

28.20 

760-15 

22.80 

25.60 

30.85 

800-15 

25.00 

28.40 

34.25 

750-14 

21.35 

25.75 

800-14 

23.35- 

28.15 

850-14 

25.60 

30.85 

900-14 

600-16 

19.35 

28.40 

34.25 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO., 

2564  Bedford  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

October  17,  1959 
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BREAKERS  \ 

1  package  Fleischmann's 

Active  Dry  Yeast 
21/2  cups  Bisquick 

2  tablespoons  melted  margarine  or  butter 
V4  cup  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 


Mrs .  America  makes  new  delicious 

Coffee  Breakers 

from  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
and  Bisquick 

“It’s  easy  to  whip  up  these  caramel-pecan 
rolls,”  says  Mrs.  L.  Clarke  Priebe,  of 
Des  Moines,  the  new  Mrs.  America*.  Just 
add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  Bisquick®  for 
the  kind  of  homemade  rolls  and  coffee 
cakes  that  used  to  take  hours! 


COFFEE 

V4  cup  soft  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter 
1/3  cup  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  light  corn  syrup 
Yi  cup  chopped  Royal  Pecans 
%  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 


“It’s  yeast  that  gives  that  real  old- 
fashioned  flavor.  And  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  is  the  kind  we  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  use.  It  always  gives  me 
fast  risings  and  perfect  results.  Keeps 
for  months,  too— right  on  my  shelf!” 


*Reg.  Mrs.  America  Inc. 


I 

1 

I 


1 

I 

l 


Melt  margarine  or  butter;  stir  in  sugar, 
syrup,  bring  to  rolling  boil.  Spread  in 
large  oblong  pan.  Sprinkle  with  pecans. 
Dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water  in  mixing 
bowl.  Mix  in  Bisquick,  beat  vigorously. 
Turn  dough  onto  board  dusted  with 
Bisquick.  Knead  until  smooth,  about  20 
times.  Roll  into  12-inch  square.  Brush 
with  2  tablespoons  melted  margarine  or 
butter.  Sprinkle  center  third  with  one- 
half  the  sugar-cinnamon  mixture.  Fold 
one-third  over  center  third.  Sprinkle 
with  remaining  sugar-cinnamon.  Fold 
remaining  third  over  the  two  layers.  Cut 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST— ANOTHER  FINE 


with  sharp  knife  crosswise  into  strips 
one  inch  wide.  Take  hold  of  each  end  of 
strip  and  twist.  Seal  ends.  Place  in  pan 
1  l/i  inches  apart.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm 
place,  free  from  draft,  until  doubled  in 
bulk,  about  1  hour.  Bake  at  400°F.(hot) 
about  20  min.  Invert  pan  immediately. 


TOOTH 

ACHE 

When  you  are 
desperate  with 
pain,  you  can 
rely  on  ORA-JEL 
for  fast,  effec¬ 
tive  relief.  Just 


squeeze  from 
| tube.  Pain 
goes  in  sec¬ 
onds.  Used  by 
thousands.  59c 

[ORA-JEL* 


- FREE  GIFT - 

EXQUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS 

from  Japan,  India,  Holland,  Formosa, 
Norway- — distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and 
Stationery.  Fine,  pure  distinct  Teas  fla¬ 
vored  blends.  Honeys  of  the  world.  Write 
for  FREE  Catalog  of  unusual,  different 
Gifts  for  everyone. 

FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase 
KIEN  CHUNG  TEA  HOUSE 
Dept.  RN-7_ Weston  93,  Moss. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


nruAi  4/ 111 If*  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
nCVULVlIlU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
-nd  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents,  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE.  Also,  watch  repairing. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


’  SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


Many  Users 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  on 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  'round-thc-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  */lsHlEY  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Pafonfed  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


A  trip  to  the  plains  for  "pie  timber.  * 

Vanishing  Americana 


Many  annual  events,  once  estab¬ 
lished  customs,  are  passing  from  the 
American  scene.  One  we  particularly 
treasure  was  the  trip  to  the  huckle¬ 
berry  plains  when  the  entire  family, 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  went  to  gather  the  berries  as 
“pie  timber. 

Late  July  or  early  August  meant 
huckleberry  time  when  our  farmer- 
parents  seldom  failed  to  take  a  few 
days  off  to  gather  this  harvest  out  on 
the  pine  and  oak  covered  plains. 

A  Horse  and  Buggy  Ride 

Since  the  horse  buggy  was  the 
only  means  of  travel,  plans  had  to 
be  made  for  several  days’  absence. 
Farm  work  had  to  be  finished  and  a 
man  hired  to  do  the  chores.  Some¬ 
times,  the  neighbors  exchanged  with 
each  other  for  huckleberry  trips. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  wagon 
held  a  great  supply  of  foods  as  well 
as  the  family.  Mother  baked  an 
extra  large  batch  of  bread,  cinna¬ 
mon  rolls,  doughnuts,  cookies  and 
baked  beans.  A  big  sack  of  string 
beans  from  the  garden  was  taken 
along  for  cooking  at  camp.  We  took 
green  onions,  radishes,  apples  and 
a  nice  ham  or  side  of  bacon  from  our 
store  room.  A  tall  stone  crock  held 
home-made  butter  to  be  placed  in 
the  cold  water  of  Cranberry  Creek, 
Clam  River  or  sometimes  in  Mus¬ 
kegon  River.  These  waters  crossed 
the  huckleberry  country  where  we 
always  camped.  The  butter  crock  was 
weighted  down  with  a  heavy  white 
plate. 

Plentiful  Provisions 

Sugar,  syrup,  flour,  jelly,  pickles 
— all  went  into  the  big  box  with  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  salt  and  pepper.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  carrots,  also.  With  no 
paper  plates  in  those  days,  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cooking  and  eating  dishes 
went  along,  plus  the  big  iron  frying 
pan  and  the  coffee  pot. 

Pails,  baskets  and  cups  for  the 
fruit  picking  were  a  necessity;  also 
a  scythe  for  cutting  wild  hay  for  our 
beds  and  for  the  horses,  an  axe,  a 
grate  for  the  fireplace  made  of  huge 
rocks  picked  up  along  the  road  in 
transit.  Three  or  four  rocks  made 
a  base  for  the  fire  over  which  the 
grate  was  set.  On  the  grate  went  the 
pots  and  pans  after  the  coals  had 
burned  to  the  right  heat  for  cooking. 

Even  with  all  these  provisions,  we 
would  stop  along  the  way  at  the 
store  in  town  for  “store  cheese”  and 
a  few  extras.  One  thing  we  shall 
always  remember  was  the  warning 
“ Don’t  forget  the  matches!”  Once 


at  camp,  we  would  be  helpless  with¬ 
out  them. 

The  tent  and  bedding  were  loaded 
in  the  wagon  box.  Oats  in  bags  for 
the  horses  made  a  soft  seat  in  back 
of  the  wagon  box  for  my  sister  and 
myself.  Mother  and  Father  and  other 
adults  rode  on  the  spring  seats 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
Our  team,  Daisy  and  Dolly,  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  trip  to  the  plains,  some 
18  to  20  miles  from  home. 

The  first  thing  we  did  on  arrival 
at  the  huckleberry  country  was  to 
pick  a  good  camp  site  near  the  river 
and  pitch  the  tent.  We  then  cut  the 
wild  hay,  sweet  fern  and  bracken  for 
beds,  and  set  the  rocks  for  the  cook¬ 
ing  fire.  Bedding  was  placed,  the 
butter  put  in  the  creek.  No  time  was 
wasted  for  the  berry  picking.  The 
menfolk  started  off  for  the  best 
patches. 

A  Wonderful  Meal 

Meanwhile,  Mother  started  sup¬ 
per.  The  odor  of  ham  and  bacon 
frying  and  of  coffee  hailed  the  men 
on  their  return.  It  was  a  wonderful 
meal  and  by  dusk  everything  was 
stowed  away  and  cleaned  up  for  the 
night.  The  fragrance  of  pine  and 
sweet  fern  was  there  as  it  grew  dark. 
A  bonfire  was  made;  around  it  the 
entire  company  would  gather  until 
bedtime. 

Our  table  for  eating  was  made  of 
one  big  plank  carried  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon  enroute;  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  as  legs  for 
the  board.  We  youngsters  sat  on  the 
ground  to  eat  or  stood  up  at  the  table. 

The  next  day,  the  hard  work 
would  begin  harvesting  the  huckle¬ 
berries.  We  stayed  at  camp  until  we 
had  picked  several  bushels  for  the 
winter  supply. 

Huckleberry  Pie  Was  Reward 

When  later,  on  a  cold  Winter’s 
day,  Mother  would  take  a  huckle¬ 
berry  pie  from  the  oven,  that  pie 
would  taste  as  only  something  can 
which  has  been  produced  by  the 
labor,  adventure,  thrift  and  good  will 
of  an  entire  family  living  in  the 
American  tradition  of  those  goodly 
days.  Nobody,  then,  worried  about 
drinking  water  from  a  rushing  creek 
far  from  home;  nor  was  hardship 
something  to  shun. 

Those  huckleberry  pies  all  through 
the  cold  weather  took  us  back  to  the 
smell  of  pine  and  the  sweet  fern,  the 
smoke  of  the  open  fires,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  that  dwelt  upon 
the  huckleberry  plains  of  Michigan 
years  ago.  Fern  Berry 


125-Year  Welsh  Church 

Bethel  Church  at  Welsh  Hill,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County,  Pa.,  recently  cel¬ 
ebrated  its  125th  anniversary  with 
a  preaching  service  and  gymanfa 
ganu.  According  to  Ivor  Price,  or¬ 
ganist  at  the  church  for  the  past  26 
years,  it  attracted  the  largest  gath¬ 
ering  of  parishioners  in  the  church’s 
history.  Rev.  Dr.  Gwilym  J.  Morgans 


of  First  Welsh  Baptist  Church  in 
West  Scranton,  was  the  preacher. 
He  termed  the  gymanfa  ganu  “the 
finest  type  .  .• .  I’ve  heard  since  I’ve 
been  in  America.”  He  praised  use 
of  the  Welsh  language  in  the  singing. 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society  served 
supper  to  the  Bethel  Church  anni¬ 
versary  celebrants. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Orchard  in  the  Fail 

I  might  ignore  the  wild  bird’s  song,  the  little  brooks 
that  dance  along, 

The  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars  and  chimney  smoke  that 
seeks  the  stars, 

The  woodbine  on  the  garden  wall,  the  maples  flaming, 
straight  and  tall, 

But  when  the  breezes  cooler  blow,  and  when  the  wild  geese 
southward  go, 

However  far  my  feet  may  roam,  the  apple  orchard 
calls  me  home. 

— Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Nice  Companions 


8185.  Pretty  blouse 
trio  to  wear  with 
skirts  or  suits.  Sizes 
12-20.  Bust  32-40. 
Size  14,  34  bust,  top, 
2%  yds.  35-in.;  right, 
1%  yds.;  lower,  2% 
yds.  and  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast.  25$. 


8212  &  8213.  Adorable  side 
buttoning  princess  frocks 
that  match.  8212  in  sizes  12- 
42.  Bust  32-44.  Size  14,  34 
bust,  with  sleeve,  5%  yds. 
35-in.  8213  is  in  sizes  3-8 
years.  Size  4,  with  si.  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  Two  patterns, 
25$  each. 


8353.  Look  neat 
in  these  well  tai¬ 
lored  culottes. 
Sizes  32-44.  Bust 
34-46.  Size  36,  38 
bust,  5%  yds.,  35- 
in.  25$. 


8205.  Perfection  in  fitting  for 
shorter,  fuller  figure  in  a  smart 
new  shirtwaist  dress.  Sizes 
121/2-24%.  Bust  33-45.  Size 
14%,  35  bust,  short  si.,  4%  yds. 
35-inch;  %  yd.  contrast.  25$. 

8333.  It’s  time  to  plan  on 
niaking  some  new  dolls  for 
daughter’s  holiday  fun! 
Brother  and  sister  toys  are 
such  fun.  One  size,  30-in. 
tall.  See  pattern  for  yard¬ 
ages.  25$. 


8333 

30“ 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1 
N.Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Our  Fall  and  Wintei 
59  Pattern  Book  is  just  35$. 


BATTER 

•  1  cup  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

•  %  cup  sugar 

•  2  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

•  Vi  f*P*  salt 

•  1  tsp. 

PUDDING 

•  y2  cup  brown 
sugar 

•  1  y4  cups 


•  1  square 
unsweetened 
chocolate 

•  2  tbsp.  butter 

•  Vi  CUP  milk 

•  Vi  CWP  chopped 
walnut  meats 

vanilla 

•  y2  cup  white 
sugar 

•  1/4  cup  cocoa 
hot  water 


Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  for 
the  batter.  Melt  chocolate  and  but¬ 
ter  over  hot  water;  add  to  dry  in¬ 
gredients  along  with  the  milk,  nuts, 
and  vanilla.  Spread  in  an  8"  x  8"  x 
2"  pan.  Sift  together  the  sugars  and 
cocoa;  sprinkle  over  batter  in  pan. 
Pour  over  all,  the  hot  water;  bake 
at  350°,  40-45  min.  Serve  warm 
with  whipped  cream,  if  desired. 


na*‘*i 


f  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  withwj 

.  DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER  k 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  R, 

L  P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N. 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


LIKE  WALKING 

n  ,  ,  .  ,  ON  A  PILLOWS 

Do  your  feet  hurt  ^ Lu"lut(lt',ul 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared  .  .  .  arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever  ...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$2.25  for  PAIR  or  $6.00  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC.. 

DEPT.  5-J  181  EAST  75  ST.,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


AVOID  EMBARRASSMENT,  INCONVENIENCE! 


EMERGENCY  DENTAL 
PLATE  REPAIR  KIT 

^  Does  a  professional-type 
Repair  Job  in  Seconds 
Now  you  don’t  have  to  wait  days  for 
the  dentist  to  repair  your  cracked 
or  broken  dental  plate!  With  this  scientific  dental  repair- 
kit  you  can  permanently  fix  your  plate 
yourself,  immediately  repairs  cracks, 
breaks,  loose  teeth— and  CO  fifl 
save  dollars  too!  Only.  .  .  ppUe 

DENTURES  LAST  LONGER 

WHEN  YOU  CLEAN  AND  PROTECT 
THEM  in  this  professional-type 
PLATE  PROTECTOR 

Precious  dentures  need  and  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  care  to  keep  their  fit  and  appear¬ 
ance.  This  scientifically  designed  holder 
is  recommended  by  dentists  for  every 
kind  of  denture,  plate,  and  bridge.  Spill- 
proof,  slipproof,  unbreakable  plastic. 

White,  pink  or  blue.  Only  fro  71; 

$1.00  ppd.  Both  for  ....  $£bID 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money  order 

DENTAL  RESEARCH  CO.  j  v 

-^CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC— 

RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required 
,  JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7. _ SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


IT’S  MORE  FUN  TO  MAKE  VOUR  OWN 


HEAD  BANDS 


with  Velvet  Blossoms  In  the  Color  of  four  Choice 

It  s  fun  .  .  .  it’s  fashionable.  Create  your  own  exclusive 
head  band  of.luscious  velvet  blossoms,  in  any  of  20  glamor¬ 
ous  colors  (except  black  &  white).  Imagine  the  praise  of 
your  friends  .  .  .  and  the  wonders  it  will  do  for  your  favor¬ 
ite  dress  or  suit. You  get  everything  you  need  to  make  your 
attractive  little  "hat”— dainty  velvet  blossoms,  matching 
band  covering,  band  and  glue.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  order,  state  color. 

complete  kit  only  %\  ppd.  3  for  $2  50 

EAGLE  ROCK  SPECIALTIES.  D«pt.  NY,  Ghent,  N.Y. 


Try  DR.  BARRON’S 
New  FOOT 


Save  57%  on  America’s  New  Doll  Sensation! 

INCESS  SHE'S 

3-FEET 
TALL 


A  Living  3-Yr.  Old 

•  Fully  Jointed 

•  So  Light,  a  Baby 
Can  Handle  Her 

•  Absolutely 
Indestructible 

•  Completely 
Washable 


(  E.  of  Mississippi,  send 
only  50t  postage). 

Princess  Playmate  is  so 
amazingly  lifelike  you 
almost  expect  her  to 
breathe!  -She  is  the  per¬ 
fect  playmate  for  any 
little  girl.  Her  little 
mommy  will  dress  her 
in  the  clothes  she  wore  _ 
at  her  age;  wash,  comb  and  set  her  rooted  shoulder-length 
Saran  hair;  make  her  walk,  sit,  stand,  sleep.  Princess 
Playmate  is  made  of  100%  indestructible  Tru-Skin  molded 
vinyl  and  wears  a  darling  washable  two-color  percale  dress 
plus  a  pinafore  and  real  suede  Mary  Janes.  Order  now. 
These  dolls  will  be  in  short  supply. 

Specify  hair  style  preferred:  Dutch  Girl  (as  shown)  or 
Curly  Bob.  $2  Deposit  required  on  each  doll  ordered  COD. 
Unconditional  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Proportioned  exactly  to  U.S.  Govt.  Bureau 
of  Standards  specifications.  ©  1959,  P.J.H. 

P.  J.  HILL  CO.,  Dept.  P-97, 884  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SN0WSH0ES 


S3  50  Pa,r*  Postpaid 

V  vv  2  pairs,  $6.50 
Guaranteed  Bargain  Offer! 

New  Army  Surplus!  Ideal 
for  trapping,  work,  sport. 

Keep  a  pair  in  your  car  for 
emergency  travel  on  foot! 

Made  of  strong  bentwood 
bows  with  weather-proof 

S«EL,laC,..n9S'  F‘ts.al1  shoe  sizes.  Satisfaction  guar- 
%ur*  order  Thde  they ‘  laaf*  24hr  shi»ment-  Rust> 

SERVICE  SURPLUS 


October  17,  1959 


If 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

November  7  closes  October  21 
November  21  closes  November  4 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARM  CARETAKER— for  woodland  hill 
farm,  few  cows,  chickens.  Middle  New 
York  State,  modern  house,  light,  heat,  milk, 
eggs,  apples,  vegetables.  One  part  time  labor¬ 
er.  State  experience,  references,  salary,  size 
of  family,  age.  Box  2703  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED  Middle-aged  couple  without  any 
children  to  live  year  round  in  very  com¬ 
fortable  garage  quarters  in  small  country 
place  near  Oyster  Bay.  Man  to  have  regular 
job  but  during  his  free  time  in  exchange  for 
free  rent  is  to  act  as  handy  man  for  odd  jobs 
around  the  place  and  cutting  grass  with 
owner’s  machinery.  Wife  to  help  out  occa¬ 
sionally  in  owner’s  house  but  to  be  paid  on 
hourly  basis.  Opportunity  open  late  1959  or 
early  1960.  Box  2704  Rural  New  Yorker. 
LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop- 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callieoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996.  _ _ 

COUPLE:  Caretaker,  handyman  small  farm 
estate  Western  New  Jersey.  Woman  house¬ 
work,  some  cooking.  Own  transportation. 
References.  State  ages,  experience.  Box  2800 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Farm  Manager  for  mixed-herd. 
Dairy  Farm  on  Eastern  Long  Island.  Mod¬ 
em  barn.  Good  house.  Excellent  salary  and 
working  conditions.  Must  be  highly  respon¬ 
sible.  Capable  organizer  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  field  work  and  machinery. 
Apply  Box  2801  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  Mature,  unencumbered  part  time 
housework  and  part  time  helping  in  small 
private  kennel  of  Pugs.  Good  living  quarters. 
Must  like  dogs  and  country  living.  Mrs. 
Filomena  Doherty,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Tele- 
phone  BE  8-0033. _ 

HOUSEWORKER  20  to  40  for  young  family 
with  two  school  children.  Own  room  in 
lovely  home  on  Long  Island.  Must  be  used 
to  children  and  pets.  S150.  monthly.  We  will 
forward  fare.  Send  snapshot  and  informa¬ 
tion  to:  Mrs.  F.  Laventhall,  255  Pine  St., 
Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  Middleaged,  preferring  good  home 
to  high  wages.  Light  house  work.  Violet 
Tompkins,  Prattsville,  New  York. 

COUPLE  WANTED:  A  young  family  of  5 
can  offer  3  furnished  rooms,  private  bath, 
board,  a  healthy  pleasant  life  plus  $80.  per 
month,  to  couple  middleaged  or  older,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  general  housework,  maintenance 
and  occasional  care  of  children.  We  offer 
pleasant  life  in  a  residential  community  of 
all  churches.  We  offer  freedom  from  worry. 
Write  W.  R.  Galbraith,  200  Davenport  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  New  York. _ 

FARMER-CARETAKER.  100  acre  estate. 

Must  be  experienced  in  lawn  and  garden 
care,  capable  of  operating  farm  machinery 
and  supervising  day  help.  Good  wages  plus 
4  room  cottage  with  heat,  light,  gas.  Good 
references  required.  State  age  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  C.  W.  Deeds,  Farmington,  Conn. 
HELPER  ON  DAIRY  FARM.  Single  man  or 
boy  over  16.  No  bad  habits.  Wages,  room 
and  board.  Steady  job  in  lower  Columbia 
County,  near  village.  References  required. 
Inquire  Felix  Walkes,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 
HELP  WANTED:  Married  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  gentlemen’s  estate.  Permanent 
position.  Good  wages.  House  and  utilities. 
Write  giving  references.  J.  Michael.  527 
Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  hand,  middle-aged,  single, 
sober,  steady.  Lydia  Boenitsch,  9  River 
Road,  Riverside  Park,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  experienced  single  man 
for  dairy  farm.  Opportunity.  Salary,  room, 
board  and  washing.  References.  Lloyd  El- 
dred,  Sr.,  Hills  O’  Green  Acres,  Honesdale, 
Penna.  Galilee  59R120. _ 

WILL  give  free  room  and  board  to  lady  for 
light  house  work.  Wife  an  invalid.  J.  W. 
Baker,  Springville,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  work  on  high 
record  pure  bred  dairy  herd.  Must  be 
good  hand  stripper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  right  man.  References  required.  Box 
2812  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Mother  needs  competent  woman 
30-55  to  live  in.  Care  for  children,  6  and 
3.  Drive  car.  Live  Long  Island  or  New  York 
City.  $150.00.  References.  Enclose  photo- 
graph.  Write  Box  2817  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED :  Reliable  woman  able  to  assist 
with  housework  and  care  for  invalid.  Give 
qualifications  and  references.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Rosa,  Sr.,  RD  #2,  Cortland,  New  York, 

MILKERS  in  top  Guernsey  herd;  machine 
two  time  milking.  Attractive  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  either  married  or  single  men.  Write 
giving  references  and  family  status  to  Wood- 
acres.  Box  669,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  or 
call  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  6-0361. 

20 


TEST  cow  milker  in  top  Guernsey  herd;  De 
Laval  Machine  two  time  milking.  Excel- 
'  lent  living  conditions  available  for  either 
married  ;  or  single  men.  Write  Woodacres, 
Box  669,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  call 
Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  6-0361  giving  refer- 
ences  and  family  status.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  simple  cooking,  own  room. 

Mother  teaches.  3  daughters  all  school  age. 
30  minutes  from  N.Y.C.  at  $30.  weekly.  Cot- 
tin,  63  Summerset  Drive,  Great  Neck,  New 
York.  _ _ _ _ 

DOCTOR’S  family  needs  responsible  house- 
worker,  babysitter.  Four  small  children. 
Large  country  house.  Must  be  cheerful,  not 
afraid  of  work.  2  rooms,  bath,  television. 
Salary  open.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Garden,  Crow  Hill 
Road,  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.  Mount  Kisco  6-3377. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  56,  for  adult.  State 
description,  children.  Box  2803  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

CULTURED  Lady  as  companion  for  invalid. 
Box  2804  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

LANDSCAPE  Graduate  Michigan  State.  Age 
43.  Married,  daughters  15,  9;  boys  13,  10 
yrs.  Superintendent  of  400  acre  estate,  Ot¬ 
sego  County,  New  York.  Wide  interest  and 
experience.  Extensive  grounds  maintenance 
to  land  clearing.  Animal  preference  sheep. 
No  smoke,  drink.  Box  2805  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  wants  any  gen¬ 
eral  work,  gardening,  livestock.  Box  2813 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PRUNER.  Grafter,  Fruit  Culturist.  Now  in 
Italy.  Desires  employment  anywhere  in 
United  States.  Sober  man,  age  28.  Write  Box 
2814  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  German  college  graduate  wants 
position  as  farm  manager.  7  years  in  coun¬ 
try.  Experienced  with  dairy,  beef,  hog  and 
general  farming.  Hans  F.  Gramm,  Mertz- 
town,  RD.  #1,  Penna. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N  Y. 

WANT  TO  get  into  Real  Estate?  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  industrious  folks  willing  to  follow 
our  methods  and  render  outstanding  service 
to  the  public.  Free  coaching,  supplies,  ad¬ 
vertising,  liberal  sales  helps  to  those  who 
qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  Strictly 
commission;  New  England  and  New  York 
Only.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264RNY.  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 

AGENTSWANTEQ 


CHAIN  SAW  AGENTS  WANTED— Earn  $100.- 
$200.  week  with  home  agency.  Wholesale 
delivered.  Armstrong’s,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan.  _ 

BIG  PROFITS  selling  50  Star  Flags,  Nylons, 
Socks,  Handbags,  Rugs,  Shavers,  Type¬ 
writers,  Watches.  Simms,  Warwick,  New 
York. 

MAKE  HALF  Profit.  Sell  1959  XMAS  Cards 
for  your  church,  school,  grange  or  lodge. 
Send  for  folder.  Vera  Colvell  Studios,  R.R. 
#2 — Yardville  Branch,  Trenton  20,  New 
Jersey. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  Help  for  machine  and 
hand  milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also 
poultry  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Jerry’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  successors  to  Quinn  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  287  V2  Bowery,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y.  Phone  OR  4-3840. _ 

WE  ARE  Suppliers  for  Dairy  Farms:  First 
class  milkers,  poult rymen,  general  farm 
workers.  Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271 
Bowery,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy 
3-8168-9. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA — Beautifully  wooded  liomesites  at 
$290. — payable  $10.  monthly.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Free  literature.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. 

FLORIDA — income  producing  orange  grove 
increasing  annually,  recently  constructed 
three  bedroom  residence,  innumerable  oppor¬ 
tunities;  university  community,  proximity 
Daytona  Beach;  bargain-priced  down  $10,- 
000.00  responsible  purchaser;  Owner,  541, 
Deland. 


197  ACRE  Limestone  Farm,  172  acres  under 
cultivation.  Large  brick  house,  barn  and 
concrete  silo.  W.  H.  Hooke,  Realtor,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ 

ENTIRE  farm  268  acres.  200  sheep.  Middle- 
ton,  Medusa,  New  York. _ 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  and  vicinity  bargains; 

Farms,  Acreage,  Campsites  and  Houses. 
Send  for  listings,  John  C.  Serra,  Broker,  35 
West  Main  Street,  Angelica,  New  York. 

LAKESIDE  ESTATE,  7  room  house,  excellent 
condition.  100'  lake  frontage,  20  acres. 
Several  large  barns.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Ideal  for  summer  estate  or  multitude  of 
business  opportunities.  Price  $18,900.  Terms. 
Write  John  Holmes  Andrus,  Realtor,  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  Tel.  2440. _ 

CHOICE  Farms  Available  in  beautiful,  fer¬ 
tile  Crawford  County  where  farming  is  a 
major  industry.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  help  you  find  it.  Tom  DeLoe  Agency, 
Meadville,  Penna.  Member,  Pennsylvania 
Realtors’  Association. _ 

18  ACRE  farm  near  Colgate  University.  7 
room  house,  oil  burner,  drilled  well,  220 
electric  service,  barn.  Price  $4,500.  Terms. 
Bauer  Realtor,  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Phone  OWen 
1-2161. _ 

4  LARGE  ROOMS,  bath,  furnished,  2 
screened  porches;  wash  room;  garage  and 
workshop  equipped;  2  large  lots,  citrus  trees, 
shade  trees;  1  mile  from  town.  $9,500.  Guy 
Futrell,  Rt.  4,  Box  635  Brookville,  Florida. 

150  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  on  Route  32, 
Greenville,  New  York.  44  stanchions,  silo, 
13  room  house,  two  baths,  two  electric  kitch¬ 
ens,  wall  to  wall  carpet  1st  floor,  oil  hot 
water  heat,  fireplace,  two  deep  wells,  never 
dry.  On  hard  top  state  road.  Three  miles  to 
church  and  stores.  Can  be  used  as  two  fam¬ 
ily  or  boarding  house.  Price  $34,000.00  can  be 
bought  with  hay  and  machinery.  Chas. 
Hoelzer,  Greenville,  RD  2,  New  York. 


TWO  FARMS  for  sale,  five  miles  west  of 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  Owner  leaving 
$tate  because  of  health.  #1 — 76  ACRES  best  ; 
Sassafras  loam,  all  tillable.  Excellent  for 
dairy  arid  general  farming.  Barn  40x65,  24 
stanchioris,  silo,  milk  house,  stainless  steel 
bulk  tank,  hot  water  heater,  stainless  sinks, 
wagon  shed,  new  pole  shed  40x80,.  hogging 
for  6  migrant  workers.  Large  farrif*K^^Ke, 
oil  heat,  3  bedrooms,  2  baths,  2  living  rooms, 
dining  room,  small  office,  kitchen,  new  alum¬ 
inum  storm  windows  and  doors,  200  year- 
old  shade.  Cottage,  4  rooms  and  garage  or 
work  shop.  Owner  willing  to  hold  large 
mortgage  on  reasonable  terms  and  down 
payment.  #2 — 100  ACRES  sassafras  loam  80 
tillable  mostly  in  alfalfa,  woods,  stream,  irri¬ 
gation  pond.  Large  frontage  on  two  roads, 
good  building  sites  in  growing  community. 
House  and  barn  fair  condition.  Both  farms 
near  village,  church  and  school.  $200.00  per 
acre  (on  #2  Farm  only)  terms  if  desired. 
David  H.  Nichols,  Bridgeton,  R.D.  #3,  New 
Jersey,  phone  Glenview  5-1775. 

FOR  SALE:  240  Acres,  Stocked  and  Equipped. 

BARE  farm  270  Acres,  $5,000.  down.  Sad- 
lon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson  Salesman, 
East  Springfield,  New  York. 

FLORIDA’S- BIGGEST  LOT  VALUE:  No 

money  down;  $5.  monthly.  Full  price  only 
$133.  Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry, 
adjoining  city,  streets,  electricity,  phones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of 
3,000  lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for 
FREE  photos.  A.  W.  Huysman,  Box  467, 
Belleview,  Florida. 

CATALOG  Free.  Save  needless,  costly  travel 
by  first  asking  for  our  catalog,  then  select 
the  section  or  property  you  prefer.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  gladly  mail  added  informa¬ 
tion  upon  request.  More  than  60  pages,  list¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices;  from  south  of 
Buffalo  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. _ 

PROFITABLE  Dairy  Farm,  Eastern  New 
York.  425  acres.  Modern  10  room  home, 
pond.  Modern  barn  with  pipe  line  milker, 
bulk  tank,  barn  cleaner,  hay  drier,  Conn. 
Mkt.  55  cows.  Young  stock.  All  modern 
equipment.  Most  modem  dairy  farm  in  the 
area.  Priced  to  sell,  $82,000.  complete.  John 
E.  Coxon,  Realtor,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  or  John 
J.  Keresey,  Salesman,  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. _ 

165  ACRES  highly  productive  alfalfa  land. 

Modem  14  room  home  and  5  room  tenant 
house.  Large  barns  and  other  buildings  in 
excellent  condition.  Bulk  milk  tank,  39  head 
dairy  stock.  Located  on  good  road  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.  $50,000.  John  E.  Coxon, 
Realtor,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  or  John  J.  Keresey, 
Salesman,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  5  Room  House.  Completely 
Furnished,  automatic  oil  heat,  garage  and 
lot.  Also  8  room  house,  garage,  chicken 
house,  barn,  shop,  7  acres.  Excellent  loca¬ 
tions.  Priced  low.  Herbert  J.  Eckhart,  Barry- 
ville,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  170  acre  Dutchess  County  Dairy 
farm  $25,000.  Box  2806  Rural  New  Yorker.-- 

FARM  $6,500.  78  Acres,  modern  house.  7 
rooms,  bath.  Improved  road,  near  small 
community.  Write  Fred  Green,  Coopers- 
town.  New  York. _ 

345  Acre  Dairy  Farm.  About  200  tillable,  10 
room  house,  bath,  furnace,  spring  water. 
35  stanchion  bam,  young  cattle  barn,  garage, 
45  head.  32  milkers,  2  tractors,  baler,  bulk 
tank  and  equipment.  $26,500.  Large  farm 
listing.  Bicknell  Realtors,  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont.  DUdley  8-7793. _ 

1,000  ACRE  Dairy  Farm.  Almost  all  tillable. 

9  room  house  with  bath  and  furnace,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  tenant  house,  98  head,  58  milk¬ 
ers,  silo,  bulk  tank,  2  tractors,  baler  and 
equipment.  $50,000.  Bicknell  Realtors,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont.  Tel  DUdley  8-7793. _ 

300  ACRE  Dairy  Farm  completely  equipped. 

224  acres  tillable.  75  heads — 55  milkers — 2 
milk  routes.  600  quarts  pfer  day.  8  room 
house  plus  many  additional  buildings  $70,000. 
Financing  arranged.  LaChance  Realty,  1 
Parker  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. _ 

DIRECT  Owner,  150  acre  farm.  Stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  furniture  or  bare.  Box  156,  Bar- 
ton.  New  York. _ 

ENJOY  FLORIDA  RETIREMENT!  Farm  in 
the  sun  for  Only  $7,700!  Two  milk  cows, 
heifer,  Black  Angus  bull,  2  hogs,  poultry  and 
some  household  furnishings  go  with  this  17 
acre  BARGAIN!  Close  to  famous  river  for 
the  finest  fresh  water  fishing,  also  excellent 
hunting  area.  3  acres  tillable,  balance  native 
pasture,  10  peach  trees.  Cozy  4  room  home, 
fireplace,  indoor  water,  apartment-size  elec¬ 
tric  range,  refrigerator,  other  items  IN¬ 
CLUDED!  Small  barn,  smokehouse,  potato 
house.  Under  2  miles  village,  12  miles  city. 
Deserves  immediate  attention  at  only  $7,700. 
Free  Fall  catalog,  bargains  coast  to  coast. 
United  Farm  Agency,  1220  NY  Edgewater 
Drive,  Orlando,  Florida. _ 

EXCELLENT  Virginia  Farms — Large  and 
Small.  Also  Homes  for  retirement.  A  $230 
ACRE  farm — good  crop  land  and  timber 
$15,000.00  terms  available.  K.  A.  Spencer, 
Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

FARM  FOR  RENT  ~~ 

FOR  RENT:  Dairy  farm,  110  acres,  71  till¬ 
able.  Six  room  house,  two  car  garage, 
barns  accommodate  43  milkers,  silo,  milk- 
house,  some  machinery.  Phone  George  F. 
Aberle,  RD  #1,  Stockton,  New  Jersey.  Ex¬ 
port  7-0682-R2. 

FARMS  WANTED _ 

WANTED:  One  Acre,  5  room,  year  around 
house.  State  particulars.  Box  2807  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  Farm :  To  rent  with  option  or  buy  on 
contract.  Modem,  level,  clean  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Good  road,  school,  church,  milk  mar¬ 
ket.  Room  for  40  or  more  cows.  New  York 
or  New  England.  Have  30  Holsteins  and 
equipment.  Small  family.  Age  38.  Lifetime 
experience.  Box  2815  Rural  New  Yorker, 

FARM  or  large  acreage  wanted  for  cash.  T, 
Murray,  P.O.  Box  One,  Burlington,  Mass. 

COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.  Married  couple 
$18.00  per  week  for  two.  Inquire  Box  2802 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

I  WILL  SHARE  my  Modern  Country  Home 
with  two  retired  congenial  and  responsible 
ladies.  Box  2808  Rural  New  Yorker.  , 


ROOM  AND  BOARD  for  Gentleman.  Coun¬ 
try  surroundings.  %  hour  New  York.  Bus 
at  entrance.  Box  2809  Rural  New  Yorker. 
BOARD  AND  ROOM  $55.  month.  Florence 
McCarthy,  Schenevus,  New,  York. _ 

PLEASANT  Country  Home  for  retired  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  Box  2810 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AMERICAN  gentleman,  white  single,  58,  no 
liquor,  tobacco.  Clean  quiet  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  only.  Anywhere.  Reasonable.  Ernest 
Gnegy,  Oakland,  Maryland. _ 

SINGLE  Double  Rooms  with  board  in  a  good 
home  for  elderly  folks.  White  Oak,  Paw- 
ling.  New  York. _ 

HUNTERS  WANTED  $8.  per  day  and  3 
meals.  Plenty  of  Deer.  Hunting  Acreage 
800.  Pick  you  up  at  bus.  Tel.  DElhi  5-2336  or 
write  Andress  Klepp-Egge,  Totem  Farms, 
East  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  for  reservations. _ 

WANTED:  Board  for  Dog,  Farmhouse.  Per¬ 
manently;  Infreqriently  for  master.  Box 
2816  Rural  New  Y orker. _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9.  Penna- _ _ _ 

BARRED  Rocks  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns  $5.25 — 
100  COD.  Live  Guarantee.  National  Chicks, 
Phila.  50,  Penna. _ 

_ DUCKS  AND  GEESE _ 

WHITE  Crested  Drakes  $10.00  ea.  Flying 
Mallard  Breeders  $5.50  per  pair.  Meadow- 
brook,  Richfield  1,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Breeder  Geese,  nine  white  Em- 
den,  17  Toulouse,  one  electric  incubator, 
one  hatcher,  one  Oaks  brooder,  one  4  light 
electric  brooder.  Reason  for  selling  water 
supply  destroyed  by  new  expressway.  James 
C.  Haynes,  R.D.  1,  Adams  Center,  New  York. 

PULLETS 

3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April 
hatched.  All  from  our  own  stock.  Layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Range  raised  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 
Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

_ PEAFOWL _ 

PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30. — 1958  pair  $45. — 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 

BANTAMS 

BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAMS,  Extra  good. 
Orrin  Shepard,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

BLUEBERRY  Plants — Giant  cultivated  named 
varieties — 3  year,  18  to  24  inch  75  cents; 

4  year,  24  to  30  inch  $1.00;  minimum  order 
$3.00 — transportation  extra.  C.O.D. ’s  accepted. 
William  Volk  Nursery,  Browns  Mills,  New 
Jersey. _ 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberry,  black¬ 
berry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for  free 
catalog  describing  70  varieties.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 

SEEDLINGS  &  Transplants  for  Xmas  trees, 
reforesting  windbreaks,  etc.  Write  for  price 
list.  Pine  Grove  Nursery,  R3  Clearfield,  Penn¬ 
sylvania; _ 

CHRISTMAS  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
Fall  planting  special — 3  yrs.  Austrian  Pine 
8-18"  seedlings  or  Scotch  Pine  10-20"  seed¬ 
lings,  especially  propagated  for  fall  planting 
— only  $15.  per  thousand  (plus  postage) .  This 
stock  all  sheared  by  the  recognized  Eccles 
pruning  method.  Until  November  15  only. 
Eccles  Nurseries,  Box  281-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

NURSERY  Stock.  Write  for  our  Free  Mail 
Order  Price  List.  Vernon  Barnes  Nursery, 
Route  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee.  _ 

BLUEBERRIES  BEARING  AGE  %  ft.  $1.15 
shrubs,  trees.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

HARDY  VIOLETS— 3  Royal  Robe,  purple” 

largest  violet  in  the  world,  3  mammoth 
white,  largest  white.  Both  two  dollars  post¬ 
paid.  Free  bulletin.  Capitola  Violet  Garden, 
3640  Gross  Road,  Santa  Crux,  Calif. 

GINSENG  roots  $1  ounce.  Average  quality. 

Parcel  post  to  Mifflin  Lakes  Fur  Company, 
R4,  Ashland,  Ohio. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS:  America’s 
finest.  Write  for  free  color  folder.  Fischer 
Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

HAY  FOB  SALE 

TOP  quality  hay  and  straw  at  fair  prices  and 
weights,  guaranteed.  Eldred’s  Farm  Supply, 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  Galilee  59R120. 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

HAVE  CHOICE  hay  all  grades  produced  on 
best  land  in  New  York  State.  Truck  and 
rail  delivery.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Geneseo  892. _ 

ALL  GRADES  Quality  Hay  and  Straw 
shipped  anywhere.  James  Desmond,  1001 
Springfield  Avenue,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 

NUT  TREE$ 

NUT  TREES,  HARDY  GRAFTED:  Blight  re¬ 
sistant  Chinese  Chestnut — sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop 
Hardy  English;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts;  Persimmons.  All  ornamental — fast 
growing.  Chestnuts  to  eat  or  plant.  List  free. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  “R,”  Downingtown, 
Penna.  _ ____ _ 

FOB  THE  LADIES _ _ 

MAKE  $25-$50.  Week,  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00  each.  Particulars  free.  National  81, 
RY  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City. 

QUILT  PIECES.  Colorful  cotton  prints,  three 
pounds,  $1.98.  Cotton  rug  strips,  five 
pounds,  $2,98.  Crittenden,  125  No.  Lincoln. 
Lombard  7,  Illinois. _ _____ 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Mexican  Imports.  Purses, 
shoes,  jewelry,  gifts.  Save — buy  direct  from 
importer.  Northern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City 
14,  Michigan. _ __ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. 
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FOR  THE  LADIES 


WASHABLE  WOOLS— Make  Stunning  Skirts, 
suits,  dresses.  Finest  Quality  Wool-Nylon 
Blend.  54-60  wide.  Rich  colors.  Savel  Samples 
Kroona  Fabrics,  2005  NYW  Taylor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  18,  Minn. _ _ _ 

RUG  HOOKERS— Large  6"  x  11"  white  wool 
swatches.  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial 

Remnants,  Manchester,  Connecticut, _ 

MONEY  at  home.  100  valid  money-making 
home  business  ideas.  $1.00  refundable. 
Service  Unlimited,  5  McCordick  Ave.,  East 

Bridgewater,  Mass. _ ___ _ 

BRAIDED  Nylon  Parachute  Shroudlines  9'  x 
13'  long.  Make  beautiful  durable  rugs.  50d 
lb.  Samples  10</.  Lundgren,  Bergen  Ave., 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey. 

PERSONALIZING  FREE.  Jumbo  Slim  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards.  Fourteen  $1.50  postpaid.  Free 
sample.  Cleveland  Cards,  R  N,  Voorheesville, 

New  York _ 

ATTENTION  Mothers — Floaties  will  keep 
baby  covered  all  night.  Set  of  six  $1.00. 
Sunac  Products,  Box  56,  Swanton,  Ohio. 

FOR  PERSONAL  USE.  Six  $1.00  boxes  1959 
Xmas  cards  $4.  Package  prepaid  if  you 
send  this  AD.  Vera  Colvell  Studio,  R.R.  #2, 

Yardville  Branch,_Trenton_20, ,JNew_Jersey, _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


FREE  PHOTO  novelty  mirror  or  button  with 
roll.  12  jumbo  prints  39<L  Eedy,  5533G, 
Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ _ 

NOTHING  stops  our  photo  finishing  Flexi- 

gloss  process,  trial  8-  or  12-exposure.  40d- 
M.  &  S.  Photo,  Dept.  N.  Box  192,  Union 
City,  Penna. _ 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  25tf.  Add  15<t  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  40<t 
coin — now!  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality: 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. _ 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2!'2x3V2— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davennort  Finishers.  Davenport.  Towa. 

ENLARGEMENTS  from  your  B  &  W  nega- 
tive.  Two  11  x  14 — $1.00,  three  8  x  11— 
$1.00.  Yardbird  Photos,  Greensburg,  Louisi- 
.ana. _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
Jumbo  prints  $.25;  12 — $.35.  Limit  one  roll. 
Same  day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191H,  Lyons,  New 
York. _ 

ROLLS  Developed,  black  and  white  only,  8 
exposures  50tf,  12  exposures  65</.  Valuable 
coupon  returned  with  order.  Order  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  and  wallet  prints  now.  Midland 
Photo  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

VITAMINS— Send  $1.00  for  Special  Intro- 
ductory  90  Day  Supply  MULTI-VITES. 
Similar  formulas  cost  $3.00  retail.  Free  Cata¬ 
logue — Guide  Book  included.  Vitamins,  Box 
4435-N,  Philadelphia  40,  Penna. 

BUY  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES? Make  huge  sav- 
ings  on  Appliances,  Silverware,  Watches, 
Housewares,  Tools,  Toys,  etc.  Send  25<t  for 
big  4-color  catalog.  (Refunded  on  your  first 
order).  Rene  Cloos,  84  Walbridge  Ave.,  Bay 
Shore,  New  York. _ 

FINEST  Detergent.  Low  sudsing.  $18.00  per 
100  lbs.  F.O.B.  Wellesley,  Mass.  Sample 
Pkg.  25tf.  Refunded  on  larger  purchase.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  The  Win  Co.,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass. _ 

RAZOR  BLADES,  double  edge,  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South 
Glens  Falls,  New  York. 


CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
vent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling  up — 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street,  Allston  34,  Mass. 


NEW  MINNEAPOLIS  Moline  4450  loaded 
$2785.  Used  equipment:  57-335  utility,  like 
new  $1725.  56-4450  loaded,  good,  $1575.  Open 
daily  except  Saturday.  Mark  Eroh,  R  1, 
Weatherly,  Penna.  _ _ 

FORDSON  TRACTOR  and  attachments.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Snow  plow,  harrows, 
plow  saw  table,  chains,  mower  etc.  $1200. 
A.  W.  Trent,  Madison,  New  Jersey. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 
N.  Y. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER  will  not 
short  on  green  grass  or  brash.  Needs  no  in¬ 
sulators  on  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110 
volts.  Two  year  parts  warranty.  20  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 
$29.50  postpaid.  Also  C.  O.  D.  Dealers  wanted. 
Write  Smith-Fisher,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Owosso, 
Michigan. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires. 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
inr  ^iidoIv  Oomnanv.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

bA  VE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Rodders. 
Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 

RICE  Potato  Diggers — Attractive  low  prices. 

Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co. 
Honeove  Falls,  New  York. 

BUY  Surplus  Jeeps,  farm  implements,  trac¬ 
tors,  tools,  winches,  pumps,  hydraulics 
wholesale  prices  direct  from  Government. 
New  list  and  procedure  $1.00.  Box  8  RN, 
Thomasville,  Penna. 

WOOD  CHIPPER  —  Asplundh  16"  trailer 
mounted — rebuilt  1958.  New  272  HP  Ford 
Industrial  Engine — $2,500.  Gintell-Stormville, 
New  York. 

FARM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  Equipment.  30 
Crawler  tractors,  loaders  and  dozers  $325 
up.  100  Tractors  with  loaders,  dozers  and 
back  hoes.  20  Forage  harvesters  $200  up.  45 
Combines  pull  type  and  self  propelled  and 
corn  sheller  attachments.  20  corn  pickers 
$200  up.  60  balers  all  makes  $200  up.  Dis¬ 
mantling  Case  and  New  Holland  76  for  parts. 
40  spreaders,  some  PTO.  45  Grain  drills  $40 
up.  20  acres  farm  equipment.  Our  tracks  de- 
liver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 
500  GALLON  Creamery  Package  milk  tank, 
five  years  old.  $1,650.00.  Bennett  Brothers, 
Wingdale,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  SAWMILL— #6A  Ireland.  Good 
condition,  $850.00.  Merton  Waters,  Bliss- 
field,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  Saw  Mill  Equip¬ 
ment.  In  use  privately  on  estate  for  short 
time.  First  class  condition.  Can  be  seen  by 
appointment.  Telephone  TErrace  8-9357.  Hel- 
lertown,  Penna.  5  to  6  P.  M.  Monday  thru 
Friday. _ 

MUST  SELL  New  Lindsay  Automatic  Water 
Softener.  Mod.  D  32,  regular  price  $285.00, 
sacrifice  for  $175.00.  Max  Nussbaum,  2314 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N.Y.  Tel. 
Wadsworth  7-9881. _ _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.S.  Government  de¬ 
pots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
Depot  List  and  Procedure,  $1.00.  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425R,  Nanuet,  New  York. 


INSTANT  WATER  HEATER.  Heat  any  liquid 
in  any  cup  in  half  minute.  Just  immerse  in 
liquid  and  plug  into  electrical  outlet.  Heat 
soup,  instant  coffee,  tea,  baby’s  bottle,  water 
for  shaving,  or  boil  eggs,  etc.  Amazing  value. 
Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co., 
South  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 


FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


P.  &  H.  j.2  YD.  Shovel  on  6  x  6  International. 

TD9  International  Bucketloader.  HD6  Allis- 
Chalmers  Bulldozer.  15  ton  low  bed  and  trac¬ 
tor.  1948  International  2T  Dump.  Sid  Wolf¬ 
ram.  No.  Hatfield,  Mass.  Tel.  CH  7-4161.  Open 
Sundays. 

SILOS 

SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. _ 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER _ 

KILL  submerged  Water  Weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear, 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpora- 
tion,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CORN  FARMER:  Control  broad  leaved 
weeds  and  grasses  (crab  grass,  fox  tails) 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular 
2,4-D.  For  free  information  write  Reasor- 
Hill  Corporation,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  ~~ 


PRESSURE  treated  poles  for  barns  and 
sheds.  Cedar  posts,  all  sizes.  Rustic  fenc¬ 
ing.  Track  load  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  & 
Son,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Phone  ORleans 
9-3121.  Closed  Sunday. 


PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
I  ijnpnbure.  Mass. 

GUEST  RANCH  Home  for  investment  or  re¬ 
tirement  with  income.  Two  complete  living 
units,  Center  Hall,  Living  Room,  Bed  Room, 
Bathroom,  Studio,  Kitchenette,  $3,900.  Work¬ 
ing  Drawings  and  Instructions  $5.00.  Box 
2608  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  *4 -in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


BE  PREPARED  FOR  INFECTIOUS  SCOURS 
in  Cattle  or  Calves,  COCCIDIOSIS  in 
Lambs.  “UNICORN  SHORT-STOP”  speedily 
halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given  by  mouth. 
1  lb.  bottle  $6.50  postpaid.  Unicorn  Phar- 
macal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-l,  Grand  Gorge,  New 
York. 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infection?  1  dozen 
mastitis  tubes.  STREPTOPEN  with  CO¬ 
BALT  $7.50.  PEN-FO-MAST  (100,000  unit 
penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a  dozen.  Procaine 
Penicillin  Vials  3,000,000  units  $4.75  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-2,  Grand  Gorge, 
New  York. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED :  Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full 
line  of  Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  cat¬ 
alogs  and  indicate  area  and  approximately 
number  of  customers  you  now  service.  No 
Capital  or  Inventory  Required.  Leading  brand 
products,  Lederle,  Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor 
available  for  drop  shipment,  if  desired.  An¬ 
chor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.;  Dealer 
Division,  P.O.  Box  464,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  HOME  HEATING  is  here:  New 
low  rates  make  it  possible  to  heat  your 
whole  house  or  just  that  cold  room  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Interested?  Write  Garden  State 
Electric  Heat  Distributors,  P.  O.  Be.,.  433, 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar¬ 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 

THAN  2U  with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin,  100  mg  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zole,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt.  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  infected  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off 
a  cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe, 
needle  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Seram  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. _ 

MASTITIS  OINTMENTS  as  low  as  $3.75  per 
dozen.  Purchase  direct.  Part  time  sales 
position  open  in  your  area.  Write  Carlart 
Pharmacal,  Bardonia,  New  York. 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 
TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. _ 

_ FENCE  POSTS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Canadian  Cedar  Posts,  Poles  & 
Rails.  All  sizes.  Trailer  loads  only.  John 
Rudl,  Jellyby,  Ontario,  Canada. _ 

FOR  SALE:  LOCUST  Posts  standing  40",  4'  to 
14'.  Road  side  #209  Bushkill,  Pa.  W.  H.  Zim¬ 
merman. 

FARM  SIGHS  ~ 

Mailbox  Nameplates  colors  any  lettering. 

Free  catalog.  Moore  Sales,  14008  Tacoma 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dent  R. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices. 

Cassel,  65A  Cottage  St.,  Middletown,  New 
York. 

NO  TRESPASSING,  NO  HUNTING.  50  two 
colors,  $2,  100— $3.85.  One  color  tag  board, 
100 — $2.85.  100  letterheads  and  100  envelopes, 
$3.00  postpaid.  Evanpress,  44  N.  10th  St., 
Reading,  Penna. _ 

NO  TRESPASS  Signs — On  weatherproof  Tag, 
with  name  and  address:  200 — $15.00;  100 — 
$9.50;  50 — $6.50  postpaid.  Chic  Press,  Monti- 
cello,  New  York. 

~~  SAWDUST 

FOR  SALE:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our 
own  supply.  Sawdust,  dry  or  green  shav¬ 
ings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brattleboro, 
Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508.  Evenings  Alpine  4-4262. 
Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  —  Trailer  load  delivery  —  New 
York,  New  England.  H.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Tel.  FO  5-7755. _ 

_ GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Choose  cloth 
100  yards  by  48"  convenient  10  yard  lengths 
$7.50  prepaid;  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph 
Hein,  Box  356F  Thorn  wood.  New  York. 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

SCHOOL  BUSES,  now  available.  1959  G  M  C 
and  1959  International  60  passenger.  We 
bought  many  chassis  again  this  year  and  we 
are  glad  we  did.  Call  now  for  completed 
units.  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.  or  George  Smith 
Safety  Products,  Inc.,  655  Bridgeport  Ave., 
Milford,  Conn.,  Trinity  4-6755. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  on  Following  Page 


DEALERS  MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


,."U«  J."W 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  clussified  udvertisements 


ORDER  BLANK  - 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  Y6RK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  _ 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name . . City  or  Town. 


October  17,  1959 


Address 


.State 


_  _! 
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FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  from  preceding  page 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 

DOG  AND  CAT  identification  tags.  Sensi¬ 
tized  aluminum  plate,  non-magnetic  sharp 
lettering,  lifetime  guarantee.  Send  $1.  In¬ 
clude  call  name  of  pet  plus  owner’s  name, 
address,  phone.  D.  Tranter,  3783-A  West  River 
Pkwy.,  Grand  Island,  N.Y. _ 

BELA-RO-PEOL,  the  ointment  no  home 
should  be  without.  Swivelstick  $2.  Con¬ 
tainers  $3  and  $7.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn.,  Dept.  RNY, _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New 
York. _ 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

1,000,000  Books — 10«t  Each!  120  page  cata¬ 
logs  Dime!  Mailway,  Box  124,  Stuyvesant 

Station,  New  York  9,  N.Y. _ 

ELIJAH  the  Prophet  Coming  Before  Christ. 

Wonderful  Book  Free.  T.  Meggido  Mission, 
Rochester  19,  New  York. _ _ 

BERRY  BOOK:  “Thirty  Years  of  Berries." 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages, 
price  $1.00  postpaid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S. 
Livingston  Sf  .  Peoria,  Illinois. 

“HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free,  no  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  16410,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. _ _ 

WE  SELL  Old  and  New  Books,  any  subject, 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures 
and  paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  N.J. 

80  NEW  MONEY  MAKING,  Money  saving 
guide  books!  List  free!  Rene  Cloos,  84  Wal- 
bridge  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  New  York. 

READ  the  Outdoorsman  Scrapbook,  its  100 
pages,  size  SV2  x  11,  are  jam-packed  with 
thousands  of  facts  and  tips  on  Hunting,  Gun¬ 
ning,  Fishing,  etc.  Hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  information  for  $2.00  postpaid,  along  with 
free  copy  of  Outdoorsman  Cook  Book  on 
Fish,  Fowl,  Game.  ELLS.  Myers,  2141  Hills 
and  Dales  St.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

BOOKS":  Repaired  by  Hand”  K.R.C.  #1, 

Dewey  Ave.,  Amityville,  New  York. 

IMPORT  for  fun  or  profit.  Shop  World-Wide 
from  home.  “Import  Direct."  Trade  Paper 
full  of  products  for  mail  order,  retail  sales, 
etc.  Published  Bi-Monthly,  Yearly.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  $3.00.  Lepden  Enterprise,  Box  2608, 
Jacksonville  3,  Florida. 

REPAIR  HYDRAULIC  Jacks  —  excellent 
money-making  opportunity.  Start  earning 
at  once.  No  special  experience  needed.  Illus¬ 
trated  repair  manual  only  $3.98.  Write:  Hy¬ 
draulic  Parts  Supply,  Box  4104,  Dept.  9RN, 
El  JPaso,  Texas. _ _ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out¬ 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  ’round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  309.  2954  Ad- 
miral  Way,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

LOOK!  Do  you  sell  to  ranchers  and  farmers? 

Get  full  information  on  new  patented  de¬ 
vice  and  exclusive  territory  from:  Etnyre 
Activities,  2412  Washington,  Waco,  Texas. 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valiev  5,  N.  Y. 

MOTEL,  Cabins,  Snack  Bar,  in  N.  E.  Penna. 

Modern  Home,  oil  heat.  $25,000.  Box  2811 
Rural  New  York. 

VARIETY  Store  for  Sale:  Main  Street, 
Angelica,  New  York.  Allegany  County. 
Wonderful  investment  for  retired  couple. 
Fresh  stock.  $4,200  includes  building,  fixtures 
and  stock.  Doris  Thomas,  Owner. 

MAKE  easy  money  Addressing — Mailing! 

Pleasant  Work.  Write  Merrill  Histand,  Box 
182RN,  Hatfield,  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Grocery  with  beer  license.  2 
rented  apartments,  above  store.  V.  Pal- 
mieri,  100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York. _ 

MAKE  $20-$30  Weekly.  Sparetime  at  home, 
using  v-mr  Scissors,  Typewriter  or  Sewing 
Machine  lend  25 <f.  coin  for  interesting  Cata¬ 
log!  Stil.vvater,  Box  337R,  Morris  Plains,  New 
Jersey. 

$15.00  THOUSAND!  Addressing  Envelopes 
for  Advertisers!  (We  make  no  false 
claims.)  Other  Opportunities!  100  Firms.  De¬ 
tails  25<t.  Barrie,  Box  1247-R,  Woodhaven  21, 
New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  ~~~ 

WANTED:  Old,  unlisted  and  defaulted 
Bonds  of  European  and  South  American 
countries.  Will  only  pay  speculation  or  li¬ 
quidation  prices.  H.  C.  Henze,  916  Orchard 
Terrace,  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  OX  ^YOKES  in  good  condition. 

All  sizes.  Warwick  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill.  New  York. _ 

HAY  WANTED.  Good  1st  and  2nd  cutting 
alfalfa  or  clover  also  straw.  Prefer  heavy 
wire  bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford, 
Penna.  Phone  178. _ _ 

WANTED:  Old  trucks,  cars,  buses,  made 
before  1928 — W.  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill.  New  York. _ 

WAMED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  t or  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
Npw  Vork  4.  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUE  Automobiles,  any  condition.  Pri¬ 
vate  collector.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark  6,  New  Jersey. 


PURE  JUNIATA  County  maple  syrup.  One 
gallon  $7.00.  %  gallon  $3.75;  gallon 
$2.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna.  


CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.  —  six  fives  $10.; 
All  prepaid.  Sixties  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York, _ 

NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6— 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9.60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10.80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY,  60  pounds  $10.80; 

more  $10.25  each;  Wildflower  $9.90.  Also 
quantity  lot  prices.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn, 
New  York. _ _ 

PECANS  in  shell.  Five  Pounds  Stuarts,  $3.00; 

7  pounds  mixed  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ _ _ 

DAMIO  PERSIMMONS — Large  as  oranges, 
beautiful,  delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit. 
Good  for  sick  or  well,  grown  without  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizer  or  spray.  They  will  surprise 
and  delight  you.  Bushel  $9.00,  half  bushel 
$5.00  all  sent  express  prepaid.  Fitzgerald’s 
Nursery,  Box  207-G,  Stephenville,  Texas. 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 


WE  PAY  Premium  prices  for  Coins — up  to 
$35,000  for  certain  dates.  Hundreds  worth 
$10  to  $10,000.  Send  $1  for  catalog,  refund  cou¬ 
pon.  Reliability  guaranteed.  Endwell  Union 
Co.,  Box  356,  Endwell  29,  New  York. _ 

MONICA  nudes  25  cents.  Approvals.  Noel 
Gay  Stamps,  Box  31.  Brooklyn  7,  New 
-York. _ _ 

$125.00  for  certain  Indianheads;  Lincoln  pen¬ 
nies  $100.00.  All  rare  coins  wanted.  Booklet 
listing  prices,  25<f.  Lincoln  Coins,  D-53, 
Glendale,  Arizona. _ 

300  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  Only  25d  to 
serious  approval  applicants.  Park  Stamp 
Co.,  Box  127,  Wyandanch,  New  York. _ 

500  MIXED  WORLDWIDE  STAMPS  25<f. 

Arthur  Sibley,  Box  222,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
FIFTEEN  CENTS  Paid  for  Buffalo  Nickels 
before  1930  with  clear  date.  Pellissier,  82 
Pershing  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  New  York. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 


3  LINE  POCKET  RUBBER  STAMP  $1.00. 

1000  gummed  name,  address  labels  $1.00. 
Pensue,  1324  Keyser,  Scranton  11,  Penna. 

PRINTING— 500  letterheads,  billheads,  $6.25; 

500  6%  envelopes,  business  cards,  $4.75. 
Request  other  low  prices.  Quality  Printing 
House,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. _ 

CIDER  PRESSES 


CIDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES— New  and  Re¬ 
built  repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalogue  #59.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Mach.  Co., 
185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.J. _ 

EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 
$3,000.  Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

$10,000  YEAR  possible  with  earthworms.  32 
page  booklet  tells  how — 50<f.  Government 
information.  Missouri  Earthworm  Research, 
Box  T  6851,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free 
Catalog.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. _ _ 

EARN  bachelor’s,  master’s,  doctor’s  college 
degrees  by  correspondence  from  recog¬ 
nized  college  $195;  terms;  Trinity  College, 
325  Bankers  Trust  Building,  Indianapolis  4, 
Indiana. _ 

_ AUTHORS  SERVICES _ 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism.  Revision.  Editing  by 
Literary  Counsellor.  Box  1,  Califon,  New 

Tprcpv 

FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  Fire  Extinguishing  Systems; 

Protect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  Phone: 
WOrth  4-2528.  Free  information. _ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn't  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St..  Annapolis.  Md 

_ BARRELS _ 

BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallon, 
fresh  emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.50  each;  two  $8.50,  10  for  $40.  F.O.B. 
South  Norwalk,  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J. 
Reynolds’  Distillery.)  Telephone  VO  6-5757. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  New  wheel  carrier  for  Soil 
Surgeon,  price  $100.00.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 
Tel.:  Hartford  BU  9-3406. _ 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  cheap  postpaid. 

Catalog.  Paramount,  Box  2026  R,  Pine 
Castle,  Florida.  _ 

M I S  CELLANEOUS _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing.  Labels.  Free  Folder.  Champlain 
Industries.  Hinesburg  3,  Vermont. _ _ 

BIRCH  BARK  SOCIETY  Membership  Maga¬ 
zine — $2.  yearly,  sample  35<f.  BACK- 
WOODS  JOURNAL,  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Rare  and  Unusual  Items  for  mail¬ 
order  selling.  Submit  Samples.  Prices.  Bab¬ 
cock,  412  Lulu.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


A  few  months  ago  my  son  in  the 
Army  signed  a  contract  to  buy  an 
expensive  set  of  books.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  he  would  get  a  “free” 
correspondence  course,  “To  Become 
a  Businessman.”  A  dozen  other  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  were  also  of¬ 
fered.  I  selected  one  on  entertaining 
but  was  advised  I  could  not  get  the 
course.  They  enclosed  a  speech  on 
democracy.  I  sent  a  check  marked 
“payment  in  full”  and  asked  them 
to  drop  the  whole  account  as  we 
could  not  use  the  books.  Can  they 
collect  the  balance  of  $133?  w.e.m. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  has  a  non-cancelable 
contract  which  it  will  not  alter.  The 
Army  man  signed  under  a  statement 
showing  that  the  contract  was  un¬ 
conditional,  not  subject  to  cancella¬ 
tion.  Any  alteration  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  not  be  recognized  by  the 
company. 


The  State  of  New  York  is  re-ex¬ 
amining  a  five-year-old  law  designed 
to  stamp  out  racketeering  by  some 
charities.  The  Legislature  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  re-examine  the  law  which  re¬ 
quires  charitable  and  fund-raising 
organizations  to  register  with  the 
State  Social  Welfare  Department 
and  file  annual  financial  reports.  We 
regard  this  as  a  good  plan.  There 
are  many  worthy  charities  to  which 
we  all  contribute  gladly.  A  registra¬ 
tion  with  the  State  will  insure  re¬ 
liability  of  the  charity. 


Thank  you  very  much.  We  did 
receive  our  money  back  from  the 
nursery  that  could  not  deliver  some 
plants  because  of  bad  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  E.L.W. 

New  Hampshire 

Sometimes  a  nursery  will  adver¬ 
tise  a  product  which  it  cannot  later 
deliver  because  of  bad  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  When  this  happens,  many 
readers  ask  us  about  refunds.  It  is 
always  helpful  to  know  when  a 
refund  has  been  received  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts. 


A  firm  delayed  shipping  a  recent 
order  from  a  subscriber  because  the 
signature  was  illegible.  Later  the 
concern  identified  it  when  a  check 
came  in  payment.  We  mention  this 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  using 
extra  care  in  writing  signatures  and 
addresses.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
our  own  names  that  we  occasionally 
write  hurriedly.  Printing  or  typing 
a  name  is  helpful. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TROPICAL  BIRDS,  Canaries  and  small  pet 
animals.  Moving  to  larger  quarters  by 
Oct.  31st.  Fred  L.  Stahl,  41  So.  Bedford  Road, 
Chappaqua,  New  York.  Formerly  36  E.  Ox¬ 
ford  St.,  Valhalla,  New  York. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $1.25  post¬ 
paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

1930  Rolls  Royce,  Brewster  Limousine — low 
mileage.  Original  seal  on  carburetor.  Is  in 
daily  use.  Good  rubber.  Henry  N.  Reid,  Box 
270,  Rome,  New  York. _ 

CONVERT  RAW  Chicken  Manure  to  Rich 
Organic  Plant  food.  World  proven  and 
tested.  Professional  Formula  Free.  Clair 
Stille,  137  Bassett  Ave.,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky _ _ _ 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden,  Tennessee. _ _ 

STOP  FEEDING  SPARROWS.  Make  your 
own  trap  and  catch  thousands.  Free  par¬ 
ticulars.  Roy  Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 

CIGARETTES— Make  20  plain  or  filtertip 
for  9 <f.  Factory-Fresh  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts 
free.  Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


It  is  not  so  much  the  money  in¬ 
volved  as  the  principle  of  a  way  of 
doing  business.  I  sent  a  concern  a 
check  for  25  cents  for  pens  last 
December  and  have  heard  nothing, 
nor  has  the  check  been  returned. 
Still,  if  enough  money  were  involved, 
they  could  be  classed  as  swindlers. 

New  York  h.  m.  b. 

Most  manufacturers  have  agencies 
to  handle  the  distribution  of  products, 
on  their  coupon,  or  box  top,  plans. 
Those  agencies  handle  thousands  of 
letters,  and  occasionally  one  is  lost. 
H.  M.  B.  does  not  say  if  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  concerA  about  his  order.  If 
the  check  was  not  cashed,  he  can 
stop  payment  at  the  bank.  The  R.N.Y. 
has  asked  the  concern  to  send  the 
pens  and,  if  there  continues  to  be 
a  delay,  the  matter  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  manufacturer. 


Officers  from  the  New  Jersey  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  raided  Carl¬ 
ton  Securities,  Inc.,  of  1  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City.  This  raid  re¬ 
sulted  from  numerous  complaints 
received  concerning  the  telephone 
sales  of  stock  made  by  this  firm. 
Among  those  arrested  were  David 
Mandel,  named  as  president  of  the 
firm,  Anthony  Doig,  Edward  Moss, 
Irving  Singer,  Robert  Ames,  Arthur 
J.  Scatto,  Karl  B.  Scott  and  Barbara 
Galatti.  The  firm  sold  no  stock  to 
New  Jersey  residents  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  avoid  local  laws.  This  raid 
was  only  the  start  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  keep  fraudulent  concerns 
out  of  New  Jersey. 


You  seem  so  helpful  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  farm 
people  that  we  are  now  asking  your 
help.  In  May  of  this  year  a  con¬ 
struction  company  rented  our  lime 
spreader  for  work  on  the  highway. 
Their  foreman  said  the  company 
would  pay  $13  per  day.  They  kept 
the  machine  10  days  but  we  have 
not  yet  received  $130,  although  we 
have  sent  our  bill  to  the  central 
office.  Would  you  look  into  this  for 
us?  M.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  has  now  paid  the 
bill  and  apologized  for  the  delay, 
claiming  it  was  due  to  improper  ap¬ 
proval  of  payment  by  the  foreman. 
R.N.Y.  lettei’s  sent  to  the  company 
brought  quick  action. 


A  firm  has  been  asked  to  return 
my  poem,  as  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
and  it  would  not  revise  it.  May  I 
ask  your  kind  help  in  this  matter? 

New  York  k.  s. 

Your  card  and  letter  from  the  firm 
arrived  in  the  same  mail.  Perhaps 
some  day  I  can  do  business  with 
them.  k.s. 

The  firm  advised  us  that  the  poem 
was  too  long  for  a  standard  type 
song.  They  offered  to  revise  it  and 
shorten  it  to  the  required  length. 
K.S.  preferred  no  revision. 


If  C.W.B.  will  send  his  full  ad¬ 
dress,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  his 
letter.  We  repeat:  we  cannot  answer 
unsigned  letters.  We  have  received 
many  such  letters,  so  if  any  sub- 
.  scriber  failed  to  sign  his  or  hei 
name,  write  us  again,  sign  the  letter 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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CARVEL  HALL  DELUXE  ELECTRIC 


Smartly  styled  deluxe  sharpener  has  auta* 
mafic  cut-off  to  prevent  damage  to  cutlery. 
Easy  to  use  —  includes  detachable  cord* 
protective  cover  for  grinding  wheel.  Can  bo 
wall  mounted  or  use  on  any  flat  surface, 

THIS  USEFUL  GIFT  IS 

YOURS  FREE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 


GRANGE  Big-Boy 
SILO  UNLOADER 


It's  the  modern  push-button  way  to  increase 
silo  efficiency.  No  more  climbing  slippery 
ladders  • —  a  push  button  in  your  feed  room 
handles  the  whole  operation  for  you  with 
a  new  Grange  Silo  Unloader.  Automatic  de* 
leer  assures  an  even  layer  of  silage  in  fine, 
edible  form  • —  no  frozen  chunks.  Engineered 
for  efficiency  —  requires  no  overhead  sus» 
pension  —  Grange  Big-Boy  is  your  best  buy! 

See  your  local  Grange  Silo 
dealer  TODAY  or  write: 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


DON’T  BUST  BALES 
BY  HAND 

THERE’S  AN  EASIER ,  QUICKER  WAY 


WOOD’S  LOW  COST  BALE  BUSTER 


Just  put  a  bale  on  the  conveyor — release  the 
lever,  and  the  Wood’s  Low  Cost  Bale-Buster 
feeds  itself.  The  straw  comes  out  light,  fluffy, 
thrashing-machine  loose. 

The  16  sickle  sections  rotating  at  a  speed  of  1000 
r.p.m.  make  quick  work  of  the  most  tightly 
packed  bale.  The  combination  of  thorough  fluff¬ 
ing  and  mild  shredding  action  produces  the  best 
Possible  bedding.  Speeds  up  barn  cleaning,  dis¬ 
tributes  better  from  manure  spreader. 

Handles  bales  up  to  22*  x  19*.  Low,  easy-load 
trough.  Completely  portable— move  it  where 
you  need  it.  Takes  little  power  (1  Yi  h.p.  recom¬ 
mended)  because  of  flywheel  action  of  the 
tutting  unit. 

SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

(Nome  your  favorite  dealer 
and  we'll  tend  him  one,  too.) 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG«  CO* 

11910$,  4th  Street,  Oregon,  lllinole 


Foley  Heads  F.  B.  Member  Drive 


The  Foleys  of  Canaan  are  a  well 
known,  substantial  farm  family  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  They 
do  a  good  job  of  operating  the  farm, 
working  together,  and  taking  part  in 
community  activities. 

Thomas  Foley,  the  father,  has  just 
retired  this  year  after  serving  25 
years  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  many  years  the  farm  was 
operated  by  the  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Foley.  At  the  present  time 


Warren  Foley,  Canaan,  Conn.,  in 
charge  of  F.B.  membership  campaign. 


the  two  older  brothers,  Warren  and 
Tom,  carry  on  the  operation  and  do 
practically  all  the  work.  A  younger 
brother,  John,  is  a  vo-ag  student  at 
the  Regional  High  School  in  Falls 
Village,  and  he  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  farm  affairs. 

Of  the  240  acres  on  the  Foley 


Farm,  130  acres  are  tillable.  It  car¬ 
ries  60  head  of  milking  cows,  15  to 
20  head  of  young  stock.  The  good 
job  the  Foleys  do  in  forage  and  herd 
production  is  testified  by  their 
DHIA  average.  For  1958,  the  herd  of 
approximately  50  cows  averaged 
12,845  pounds  milk  and  476  pounds 
butterfat.  It  is  a  mixed  herd,  largely 
Holsteins  and  Brown  Swiss. 

Warren  Foley  is  chairman  of  the 
1960  Membership  Campaign  for  the 
Litchfield  County  Farm  Bureau.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Litchfield  County  Dairy 
Committee.  He  was  on  the  State 
Committee  that  developed  the 
Bang’s  Control  Program  resulting  in 
Connecticut’s  being  declared  a 
modified  brucellosis-free  state. 

The  personal  solicitation  part  of 
the  membership  campaign  will  get 
under  way  following  a  “Kick  Off” 
Dinner  to  be  held  in  Warren  on 
October  21.  This  personal  solicita¬ 
tion  follows  approximately  six 
weeks  of  a  mail  campaign. 

The  Litchfield  County  Farm 
Bureau  is  one  of  the  last  Farm 
Bureaus  in  the  country  to  sponsor 
the  Extension  Service.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  expected  to  cease  formally 
during  the  next  six  months,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  financial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  support.  Thus,  as  part 
of  the  membership  campaign,  work¬ 
ers  are  asking  for  a  $10.  County 
Farm  Bureau  membership  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  Extension. 
Over-all  membership  fee,  including 
County,  Connecticut  Association 
and  American  Federation,  is  $27. 

C.  E.  Smith 


Farm  Census  Coming 

The  national  1959  Census  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  conducted  in  October 
and  November.  The  17th  in  which 
farmers  have  participated  over  the 
past  120  years,  it  will  deal  with  farm 
resources,  production  and  market¬ 
ing,  and  with  farm  expenditures  and 
practices.  It  becomes  the  basis  for 
many  programs  of  the  U.S.  and  state 
departments  of  agriculture  for  farm 
legislation,  and  for  services  rendered 
by  colleges,  business  and  industry. 

Farm  operators  are  being  asked  to 
complete  the  census  forms  accurately 
and  promptly.  Questionnaires  are 
being  mailed  out  about  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  actual  farm  visits  by 
30,000  census  takers.  Representatives 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  The 
Farmers  Union  and  farmers’  coop¬ 
eratives  suggested  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked  in  the  census.  Its 
accuracy  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  information  provided  by  farmers. 

The  farm  census  will  start  on  Oct. 
21  in  all  the  six  New  England 
States,  Oct.  28  in  New  York  and 
Nov.  11  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


October  17,  1959 


Prize-Winning  Poultry 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

More  than  $10,000  in  premiums 
were  distributed  to  winning  entrants 
in  the  New  York  State  Fair’s  poul¬ 
try  show  last  month. 

The  best  bird  in  the  American 
class  was  a  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 
cock  owned  by  Ernest  Englesman  of 
North  Haledon,  N.  J.  A  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  cock  owned  by  Henry  Ahlf 
of  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y.,  was  se¬ 
lected  best  Mediterranean  bird.  In 
the  Asiatic  class,  a  Black  Cochin 
hen  owned  by  Alex  Duffy  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  the  best  bird. 

Best  Polish  was  a  Bearded  Buff- 
laced  hen  shown  by  Braun’s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  Black 
hen  of  Pleasant  View  Farms,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  was  judged  best  Ham¬ 
burg.  An  African  owned  by  Arthur 
Schallenberg  of  Westemville,  N.  Y., 
was  named  best  gander,  while  best 
goose  award  went  to  Sealy  Pack  of 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Sebastopol. 


Good  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card  .  $5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  5.00 

Poultryman’s  Manual, 

J.  W.  Bailey .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D.  Stuart  4.50 
Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi  . .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brusheutter  is  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4"  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rowco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 
real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
—  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Gras* 

Trimming 
attachment  " 


ROWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

517  EMERALD  STREET 
•  KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  subsidiary  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc. 
ESTABLISHED  1871 

Distributed  by: 

L.  J.  KINGSLEY  CO. 
Binghamton, 

New  York 

r  | 
I  Please  send  complete  information  on  | 
|  the  Rowco  Brushking. 


j  Name  . J 

I  Street  Cr  No . | 

j  City  fir  County . J 

I  State  .  | 

L - 1 


Safeguard  Buildings,  Machinery,  Animals! 

LEEDER  DRY-CHEMICAL 
PRESSURIZED  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 

Here’s  full  Are  protection  for 
your  buildings,  equipment  and 
livestock  and  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  fires  that  cost 
farmers  millions  each  year. 
The  LEEDER  dry-chemical 
extinguisher  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  smothers  fires  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  do  any 
real  damage.  LEEDER  is  the 
only  dry-chemical  extinguish¬ 
er  approved  by  the  UL  and 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  the 
kind  of  protection  every  farm 
r  ust  have.  Avoid  fires  that 
could  do  serious  harm  .  .  . 
ORDER  NOW! 


MODEL  2%  comp,  with  mounting  bracket  $23.50 

Recharge  Kit .  .  $4.50 

Check  with  order  fully  postpaid,  50%  with 
order ,  balance  collect  plus  postage, 

VAN’S  EXTINGUISHER  SALES 

2375  Marion  Avenue  New  York  58,  N.  Y. 
James  Vanderbeck,  Sales  Manager 
—  Dealer  Inquires  Invited  — 
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owners  o  derful  Flex.0-C 


H.  F.  Rodder 

Madison,  Wis. 


#  ^riex-O-Glass  m 

is  the  cheapest  investment  ;S - 

in  winter  comfort  we've  ever  ^  " 
mode/'  says  L.  D.  Higbie 

"The  few  yards  of  Warp’s  clear  flex-0  Glass  we.  tacked  over 
the  screens  of  our  breezeway  keep  out  cold,  wind,  rain  and 


snow  and  give  us  a  warm  extra  room.  I  tell  my  friends  that 
if  their  breezeway  is  a  winter  “blizzardway”  to  put  up 
Flex-O-Glass  and  keep  winter  cold  outside  where  it  belongs.” 


FLEXIBI 

sAmtirp1 
1  rs  f< 


"Our  living  room  was  warmer  than  it, ever 
had  been  .  .  .  such  a  relief  not  to  havA 
any  more  cold  drafts  on  the  floor/' 
says  Mrs.  K.  Klemp  (Farm  wif*) 

“Our  farm  home  is  on  a  hill  and  gets  the  full  blast  of  winter 
wind.  Last  winter  we  covered  the  front  door  and  five  windows 
with  Flex-O-Glass.  It  made  the  house  much  easier  to  heat 
We're  so  sold  on  Flex-O-Glass  that  we’re  going  to  ,cover  our 
entire  front  porch  with  it  this  winter.  It  was  just  a  snow 
catcher  last  year.  With  Flex-O-Glass  tacked  up,  it  will  give 
us  an  extra  room  and  double  the  protection  for  the  rest  ef 
the  house.”  (To  enclose  this  entire  porch  will  require  only 
16  yards  of  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  costing  only  $12.48.) 


Inexpensive  Too 


CUT  WITH* 
SHIAHS 


TACK 

\ 

$satnm 


Made  By  Warp  Bros.  Chicago  51 
World's  Largest  Producers  of 
Plastic  Window  Materials— Since  1924 


Flex-O-Glass  at  your  local  hardware  or  lumber  dealers 

Flex-O-Glass 


Take  This  Ad  To  Your  Local  Dealer  To  Be  Sure  You  Get  The  Genuine 
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Ulle  cant  lose  tractortime  because 


FIRESTONE  LOANS  US  NEW  TIRES  FREE 

when  ours  are  in  for  retreads  or  repairs!" 


jays  George  Hafner,  Hafner  Bros.,  North  Syracuse,  New  York.  “My  brother  Jake  and  I  bank 
on  that  free  tractor  tire  loaning  service  Firestone’s  got.  Dick  Chappell,  our  Firestone 
representative  in  Syracuse,  lends  us  brand-new  tractor  tires  whenever  ours  are  in  for 
retreads  or  repairs— and  we  don't  have  to  pay  a  cent  to  use  them!  That's  why  we  have 
no  such  thing  as  lost  tractor  tire  time-and  that’s  why  I'm  sold  on  Firestone!” 


Here's  a  farm  tire  service  that  virtually 
insures  you  against  tractor  tire  downtime ! 
Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  keep 
your  tractors  working  on  new  Firestone 
tires  while  Firestone  retreads  or  repairs 
your  old  tires.  And  it  won’t  cost  you  a 
penny  to  use  them.  Farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  found  Firestone’s  Free  New 
Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run  into 
tire  trouble,  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 


Store  will  mount  big,  new  Firestone 
tractor  tires  right  in  the  field.  You  won’t 
waste  costly  field  time! 

Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  about 
his  Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service. 
See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  farm 
tires— all  made  with  Firestone  S/F  (Shock- 
Fortified)  cord  and  exclusive  Firestone 
Rubber-X,  the  longest-wearing  rubber 
ever  used  in  Firestone  tires.  You'll  keep 
going  on  Firestone  tires ! 

♦Firestone — T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Who  Benefits  from 
Better  Farm  Technology? 

Space  does  not  usually  permit  the 
publication  in  these  columns  of  ar¬ 
ticles  from  other  papers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statement — considering  the  time¬ 
liness  of  the  topic  and  the  source 
of  the  statement — needs  as  wide  dis¬ 
semination  as  possible.  Made  by 
Arthur  W.  Stockdale,  editor  of  Agri¬ 
business  Outlook,  it  was  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  Grain 
Co-op  Quarterly: 

“Agribusiness  industries,  and  not 
farmers,  are  the  main  beneficiaries 
of  the  agricultural  mechanical  revo¬ 
lution.  This  is  due  to  the  severe 
economic  squeeze,  whereby  farmers 
absorb  higher  industrial  and  service 
costs  but  are  not  in  a  position  to  pass 
along  their  own  increasing  costs 
through  higher  farm  prices. 

“A  highly  accredited  independent 
analysis  of  the  farm  economic  situa¬ 
tion  reveals  that  today,  as  contrasted 
to  10  years  ago,  farmers  are  absorb¬ 
ing  in  one  way  or  another  about 
$10  billion  a  year  in  higher  costs  of 
both  the  processor-handler  and  the 
farm  supply  and  service  industries. 

“Processors  and  handlers  pass 
back  about  $4  billion  a  year  in  in¬ 
creased  costs  in  form  of  lower  prices 
for  farm  commodities.  Farm  supply 
and  service  industries  pass  along 
another  $4  to  $5  billion  increased 
costs  in  higher  prices  and  increased 
sales — including  higher  wages  and 
increased  taxes  both  to  business  and 
employer. 

“Farmers,  the  figures  show,  could 
not  finance  rising  costs  from  current 
income,  so  doubled  their  debt  from 
$10  billion  to  $20  billion  to  do  it. 

“In  the  10  year  period  from  1947- 
57  farm  production  went  up  18  per 
cent  but  gross  cash  income  held  rel¬ 
atively  steady  at  about  $30  billion. 
At  the  same  time  farm  costs  went 
up  28  per  cent.  In  other  words,  18 
per  cent  more  production  gets  the 
farmer  the  same  amount  of  cash, 
but  costs  him  28  per  cent  more. 

“The  evidence  shows  that  it  would 
take  a  gross  cash  income  of  $40  bil¬ 
lion-plus  a  year  to  keep  farm  income 
up  with  rising  costs,  compared  with 
current  average  of  $30  billion. 

“Meanwhile,  the  farmer  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  technological  treadmill. 
Improved  technology  won’t  pay  for 
itself — as  long  as  the  economic  bene¬ 
fits  are  absorbed  in  increased  costs  of 
suppliers  of  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  and  production,  marketing  and 
transportation  services.  Or,  until 
farmers  can  pass  along  their  own 
rising  costs  through  greater  ‘bar¬ 
gaining  power’.”  [Italics  ours — Ed.I 


“Thin,  isn’t  she?” 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  CIX _ No.  5943 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50<f  a  Year.  Second  Class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. _ _ 

Cover  Picture  by — Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Farm  with  a  Future 


A  well-managed  one-man  dairy  farm 
need  not  become  a  losing  game/ 


TO  RETIRED  Naval  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Roger  S.  Pillsbury,  Dun  Rovin, 
their  103-acre  dairy  farm  in  Worces¬ 
ter  County,  Massachusetts,  is  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  lifelong  dream.  Were  it  not  for 
Pillsbury’s  sincere  belief  in  his  own  farm¬ 
ing  ability  and  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Charles  McDowell,  farm  real  estate  agent 
of  Sterling,  to  locate  a  lending  institution 
willing  to  finance  Pillsbury’s  purchase  of 
the  farm,  Dun  Rovin  would  not  exist  today 
— it  would  have  been  one  more  family  farm 
that  faded  from  the  agricultural  scene. 

Why?  McDowell  blames  “mortgage 
thinking.” 

In  the  Spring  of  1958,  Pillsbury  began 
negotiations  to  purchase  his  dairy  farm. 
The  farm  had  no  record  of  bad  years  in 
25  years  of  the  former  owner’s  manage¬ 
ment.  The  monthly  milk  check  exceeded 
monthly  farm  expenses  by  $400.  And  a  milk 
market  was  assured. 

A  Comfortable  Operation 

THERE  were  other  attractive  features, 
too.  Land  and  buildings  were  not  run 
down ;  modern  machinery  was  well  kept.  In 
the  40xl00-ft.  barn  was  a  $3,000  mechan¬ 
ical  gutter  cleaner  and  manure  pit.  The 
milk  room  contained  a  new  $2,000  bulk  milk 
storage  tank.  The  farm  included  a  14x36-ft. 
silo,  two  ponds,  ample  pasture  and  tillage, 
and  a  28-head  mixed  herd.  In  total,  the 
dairy  farm  was  a  comfortable  one-man  op¬ 
eration. 

The  price  tag  for  the  entire  dairy  farm 
was  $37,000;  $27,000  for  the  real  estate, 
and  $10,000  for  the  herd  and  machinery. 

Pillsbury’s  credit  was  “tops.”  In  his 
middle  thirties,  and  with  a  wife  and  four 
children,  he  had  $20,000  in  cash,  more  than 
$1,800  additional  annual  income  for  life 
and  $19,000  life  insurance.  Pillsbury  had  a 
proven  record  of  farm  experience  and 
“know-how.”  A  member  of  the  Grange,  he 
worked  on  farms  at  home  and  other  places 
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through  high  school  and  college.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  4-H  work  for  10  years.  A  brother  is 
herd  manager  of  the  Eastern  States  Coop¬ 
erative  Research  Farm  in  Rockville,  Conn. 
Pillsbury’s  father  is  superintendent  of  Nor¬ 
folk  County  Agricultural  School’s  Hillside 
Farm  in  Walpole,  Mass. 

But  despite  satisfactory  credit  and  back¬ 
ground,  Pillsbury  discovered  that  no  lend¬ 
ing  institution  wanted  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  Dun  Rovin  deal.  In  fact,  many 
said  they  wanted  no  part  of  a  farm;  most 
of  them  wanted  to  “short  term”  the  mort¬ 
gage  for  10  or  15  years.  The  majority  of 
the  banks  in  the  area  refused  to  value  live¬ 
stock  and  machinery;  they  wanted  to  loan 
on  real  estate — farm  or  no  farm. 

Bankers  inferred  that  only  the  big  opera¬ 
tions  could  survive  today;  smaller  farms 
were  worth  only  land  and  buildings,  or 
what  developers  might  offer  for  choice  lo¬ 
cation  and  abundant  road  frontage. 

An  insurance  firm  appraised  the  dairy 
farm  for  a  mortgage  value  of  $13,000;  a 


Dairy  Farmer  Roger  S.  Pillsbury  is  shown  here 
applying  the  teat  cups  to  a  Jersey  at  milking  time. 


Above  is  part  of  Pillsbury’s  fine  dairy  herd.  These 
cows  are  in  the  lower  level  of  the  barn. 


To  improve  his  herd,  Pillsbury  (at  halter)  leased 
senior  superior  Jersey  sire.  Ten  Ton  Design. 


Pillsbury’s  37-head  mixed  dairy  herd  consists 


When  I  said 


"LIVING  HIGH 
OFF  THE  HOG" 

I  didn't  mean  vou  i 


.  .  .  /  meant  being  able  to 
work  when  I  want,  loaf  when 
I  want  and  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  always  wanted  to  do. 
That’s  what  will  happen 
when  I  start  getting  my  re¬ 
tirement  income  from 
Farmers  and  Traders. 


For  you,  “retirement”  can 
mean  an  even  fuller  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  —  if  you  start 
planning  for  it  now.  See  how 
a  Farmers  and  Traders  re¬ 
tirement  income  plan  can 
create  a  comfortable  future 
for  you  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  your  family  the 
protection  you  want  to  have. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 


■  ■■FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your  ■ 

retirement  income  plan. 


Name _ 

St.  or  RD. 
City _ 


Age. 


State 
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4il  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
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-  j  Compares  in.  qual- 

$7.50  postpaid  ity  and  comfort 

- - - 1  with  elastic  trusses 

costing  twice  as  much!  High-grade 
surgical  elastic  body  band  expands 
and  contracts  with  each  body  move¬ 
ment.  DROPPED-FRONT  design 
keeps  broad,  flat  foam  rubber  pad 
low  and  in  place.  Pad  can’t  slip, 
slide,  gouge.  No  fitting — easy  one- 
buckle  adjustment.  Padded,  adjust¬ 
able  leg  straps.  Balanced  support 
for  single  or  double  reducible  in¬ 
guinal  hernia.  Washable.  For  men, 
women.  $7.50  postpaid  except  on 
COD’s.  Send  hip  measurement.  30- 
day  money-back  guarantee. 


Kinlen  Company  *  Dept.  RY-119P 
809  Wyandotte  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Qshkosh,  Wisconsin 


WHEELER  SAW  CO..  Belchertown,  Mass. 


Vitamin  D  feeding  and  low  calcium 
diet— these  are  new  ways  to 


Prevent  Milk 

By  Frank  A.  Wright 

Milk  fever,  sometimes  called  par¬ 
turient  paresis,  is  a  hazard  of  high- 
producing  dairy  cattle.  The  name, 
“milk  fever,”  is  incorrect  because 
usually  there  is  no  fever,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  normal  or  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Rapid  draining  the  blood’s  cal¬ 
cium  causes  a  metabolic  disorder. 

The  disease  normally  strikes  cows 
at  calving  time;  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases  occur  within  48  hours  after 
calving.  It  usually  strikes  cows  be¬ 
tween  four  to  eight  years  old,  rarely 
first  calf  heifers. 

Uneasiness  First  Symptom 

At  first,  afflicted  cows  show  some 
uneasiness.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  hind  quarters  become  partially 
paralyzed  and  the  cow  “goes  down.  ’ 

If  not  treated  promptly,  the  cow  fre¬ 
quently  succumbs.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  treatment  by  veterinarians  is 
intravenous  injection  of  calcium  glu- 
cinate  solution.  Recovery  is  rapid  in 
most  cases,  but  relapses  may  occur. 

A  wide  variety  of  management 
techniques  has  been  practiced  to  con¬ 
trol  or  prevent  milk  fever.  Our 
grandfathers  often  used  a  bicycle 
pump  to  inflate  the  udder.  This 
caused  a  back  pressure  which  slowed 
down  milk  secretion,  thus  reducing 
the  drain  of  calcium  from  the  body. 
While  this  wqrked  many  times,  the 
danger  of  causing  mastitis  was  so 
great  that  the  practice  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  abandoned. 

Today,  some  dairymen  milk  the 
high-producing  problem  cow  con¬ 
tinuously  from  one  calving  to  the 
next  so  as  to  prevent  milk  fever. 
While  this  may  eliminate  a  few  cases, 
there  is  doubt  that  it  is  a  sound 
procedure  to  follow  in  a  good  man¬ 
agement  program.  Research  has 
shown  that  milk  production  in  the 
subsequent  lactation  is  sacrificed 
when  the  dry  period  is  eliminated. 
Likewise,  delayed  or  partial  milk¬ 
ing  may  be  helpful  in  a  few  cases, 
but  these  practices  may  lead  to  mas¬ 
titis. 

Ohio  Experiments  Successful 

Ultimate  goal  is  prevention.  The 
most  promising  method  of  preventing 
milk  fever  is  the  result  of  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  research:  20  mil¬ 
lion  USP  units  of  Vitamin  D  are 
fed  daily  for  five  to  seven  days  be¬ 
fore  calving.  This  preventive  has 
been  found  to  be  very  effective.  Ohio 
scientists  caution  that  cows  should 
not  receive  such  a  massive  dose  of 
Vitamin  D  for  longer  than  seven 
days  before  calving — excess  can  in¬ 
jure  the  cow. 

The  Ohio  method  necessitates  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  date 
of  calving.  Previous  history  of  the 
animal  and  the  average  gestation 
period  for  the  breed  can  be  helpful. 
Because  Vitamin  D  appears  on  the 
market  under  different  labels  and 
in  different  concentrations,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  directions  of  the 


Fever 

manufacturer  be  followed  explicitly. 
Some  of  these  products  are  added  to 
the  grain  mixture,  while  others  are 
fed  in  individual  doses  to  cows  about 
to  fresh.  If  Vitamin  D  has  been  fed 
for  three  to  four  days,  and  the  cow 
is  obviously  not  going  to  calve  in 
the  expected  time,  then  feeding  can 
be  discontinued  and  resumed  again 
for  three  or  four  more  days  before 
calving. 

Maine  Tests  Effective,  Too 

At  the  University  of  Maine,  too, 
Vitamin  D  fed  to  the  cows  before 
calving  markedly  reduced  occur¬ 
rence  of  milk  fever.  But  because 
many  cows  in  the  Maine  tests  re¬ 
fused  grain  to  which  irradiated  yeast 
had  been  added,  and  considerable 
difficulty  was  met  in  using  expected 
calving  dates  as  a  basis  for  starting 
the  preventive  feeding  program,  the 
study  was  designed  to  determine  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  using  high-potency 
irradiated  ergosterol  as  the  Vitamin 
D  source  and  by  relying  on  the  cow’s 


It  is  the  good  cows  who  suffer  most 
frequently  from  milk  fever.  They  put 
much  of  their  blood  calcium  into  high 
yields  of  milk. 

physical  changes  which  occur  two  to 
three  days  prior  to  calving.  About 
500  Jersey  cows  from  32  herds  that 
had  serious  milk  fever  problems 
were  used. 

Results  showed  that  daily  feeding 
of  30  million  USP  units  of  Vitamin 
D  for  two  to  two  and  one-half  days 
before  and  after  calving  reduced 
incidence  of  the  disease  by  about 
two -thirds.  Other  amounts  of  the 
vitamin  and  longer  feeding  periods 
were  not  as  effective. 

Another  method  of  prevention  was 
found  by  California  scientists.  A  low 
calcium  diet  is  fed  to  the  expectant 
cow  one  month  before  calving.  This 
may  seem  contrary  to  common 
sense.  But,  the  scientists  theorize 
that  during  lactation  the  parathy¬ 
roid  glands  helps  to  regulate  the 
calcium  level  in  the  body.  When 
the  cow  dries  off,  she  is  able  to 
obtain  what  little  calcium  she  needs 
directly  from  her  ration  with  very 
little  help  from  the  parathyroid 
glands.  During  the  dry  period,  then, 
these  glands  become  relatively  in¬ 
active.  When  the  cow  calves,  there 
is  an  immediate  high  demand  for 
calcium  as  a  result  of  the  large 
amount  of  milk  produced  daily.  But 
it  takes  some  time  for  the  parathy¬ 
roid  glands  to  get  back  into  opera¬ 
tion.  During  this  time,  there  is  a 
serious  drain  of  calcium  from  the 


blood.  The  scientists  further  theo¬ 
rize  that  if  a  low  calcium  ration  is 
fed  prior  to  calving,  it  will  force 
the  parathyroid  glands  into  opera¬ 
tion.  They  will  then  be  active  and 
ready  to  function  as  soon  as  the 
cow  calves.  The  low  calcium  diet 
proposed  in  this  program  consists  of 
a  grain  ration  made  up  of  barley, 
wheat  bran  and  cottonseed  meal; 
also  feeding  of  oat  hay  or  a  poor  hay. 

This  program  has  appeared  to  be 
fairly  effective,  but  it  conflicts  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  dry  pe¬ 
riod,  which  is  to  build  up  the  cow’s 
body  reserves  for  impending  lacta¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason,  it  has  not 
been  readily  accepted.  Important  in 
this  method  is  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  calcium  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  preceding  lactation 
and  early  dry  period. 

Doubt  about  High  Protein 

From  time  to  time  there  appear 
reports  in  farm  literature  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  milk  fever  can  be  easily 
controlled  through  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  One  such  contention  distin¬ 
guishes  between  a  fat  cow  and  a 
well-fleshed  cow.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  feeding  a  high  protein,  22  per 
cent,  diet  during  the  dry  period, 
cows  will  build  up  the  body  weight 
in  the  form  of  flesh  or  muscle  tissue 
and  blood  rather  than  excessive  body 
fat  produced  by  a  high  calorie  low 
protein  fitting  ration.  Nutritionists 
have  shown  that  when  cows  are  fed 
an  excess  of  protein,  the  body 
merely  takes  off  the  nitrogen,  which 
is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys, 
and  the  rest  is  used  as  a  source  of 
energy  and  is  often  stored  in  the 
form  of  fat  or  carbohydrates.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful,  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  research,  that  the  feeding  of 
high  protein  rations,  as  such,  can 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  incidence 
of  milk  fever. 

In  most  cases  it  seems  that  too 
many  different  grain  rations  have 
been  used  on  dairy  farms.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  grain  ration  used 
by  the  milking  herd  cannot  be  fed 
to  dry  cows  and  young  stock.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  feeding  of  the  same  type 
of  grain  right  through  the  dry  pe¬ 
riod  would  eliminate  one  more  var¬ 
iable  in  the  ration  and  help  to  get 
our  cows  on  full  feed  more  quickly 
following  calving.  A  light,  slightly 
laxative,  feed  could  still  be  fed  a 
day  or  two  before  calving  to  relieve 
the  digestive  system  and  encourage 
ease  of  delivery. 

Best  Producers  Are  Sensitive 

Milk  fever,  being  a  metabolic  dis¬ 
order,  is  necessarily  related  to  the 
cow’s  nutrition.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  if  we  continue  to 
“breed  up”  the  milk  productive  lev¬ 
els  of  our  cows  that  we  are  putting 
an  added  stress  and  strain  on  each 
organ  of  the  body,  and  it  is  logical 
to  expect  a  breakdown  in  this  com¬ 
plex  mechanism.  Such  cows  are  more 
sensitive  to  slight  environmental 
changes  and  require  more  constant 
attention  to  their  individual  needs. 
Good,  sound,  considerate  and  sensi¬ 
tive  management  is  the  key  to  the 
degree  of  success  in  any  prevention 
program. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Northeast  herds  show  well  at 

National  Dairy  Congress 


Dairy  herds  from  the  12  north¬ 
eastern  states  once  again  showed 
well  at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  held  last  month  at  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa. 

Adult  exhibitors  showing  in  the 
first  three  places  or  in  multiple 
classes  were: 


The  Milking  Shorthorns 

Mystery  Farm  of  Hope,  R.I.,  showed  4th 
bull  calf;  6th  jr.  yearling  bull;  3rd  sr.  yearling 
bull;  1st  two-year-old  bull  (on  Imp.  New- 
stead  Scarlet  Pimpernel) ;  res.  sr.  ch.  bull 
(on  Imp.  Newstead  Scarlet  Pimpernel) ;  7th 
jr.  yearling  heifer;  1st  sr.  yearling  heifer  (on 
Mystery  Patsie’s  Rosalie) ;  res.  jr.  ch.  female 
(on  Mystery  Patsie’s  Rosalie);  1st  Nat.  Fu¬ 
turity  two-year-old  cow  (on  Mystery  Patsie’s 
Lassie)  and  2nd  in  same  class;  1st  two-year- 
old  cow  (on  Mystery  Patsie’s  Lassie)  and  2nd 
in  same  class;  1st  jr.  get  of  sire  (on  get  of 
Revel’s  Barrington  Patrick);  4th  in  Special 
50,000-lb.  cow  class;  6th  in  cows  five  yrs.  and 
older;  8th  best  uddered  cow;  7th  dual  pur¬ 
pose  herd;  5th  best  females;  5th  get  of  sire; 
and  premier  exhibitor  designation. 

The  Holsteins 

Irvington  Farms,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  placed 
3rd  sr.  yearling  bull;  5th  jr.  get-of-sire;  6th 
two-yr.-old  heifer;  10th  three-yr.-old  cow; 
9th  cow  five  yrs.  and  over;  6th  best  three 
females. 

Alson  D.  Weller,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  2nd  two- 
year-old  bull. 

Kenneth  and  Raymond  Vail,  LaGrange- 
ville,  N.Y.  1st  heifer  calf  (on  Ken-Ray  Model 
Cora  Sue) . 

Merhle  U.  King,  Germantown,  Md.,  2nd 
heifer  calf. 

Ira  D.  Ifert,  Middletown,  Md.,  2nd  two-yr.- 
old  heifer. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.Y.,  1st 
three-yr.-old  cow  (on  Faith  Crestlane  Mod¬ 
el);  3rd  cow  five  years  and  over. 


Senecaside  Meryl,  owned  by  Atherton 
W.  Hobler,  Princeton,  N.J.,  was  grand 
champion  Guernsey  female. 


The  Guernseys 

Cornell  University— McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  showed  2nd  bull  calf;  1st  (on 
McDonald  Farms  Jolly  Brilliant)  jr.  yearling 
bull;  2nd  heifer  calf;  1st  (on  McDonald  Farms 
Jolly  Benita)  jr.  yearling  heifer;  1st  (on 
McDonald  Farms  Rival  Andrea)  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  sr.  yearling  heifer;  2nd,  9th  three- 
yr.-old  Futurity;  6th  three-yr.-old  cow;  2nd 
(on  McDonald  Farms  Jolly  Thella)  best  ud¬ 
dered  cow;  2nd  dairy  herd;  1st  best  three 
females;  1st  (on  get  of  McDonald  Farms 
High  Neptune)  and  3rd  get  of  sire;  jr.  ch. 
female  (on  McDonald  Farms  Rival  Andrea); 
1st  (on  get  of  McDonald  Farms  Pre  Rival) 
and  2nd  jr.  get  of  sire;  1st  (on  McDonald 
Farms  Miss  Amity)  and  4th  two-yr.-old 
heifer;  5th  four-yr.-old  cow;  2nd,  3rd,  10th 
cow  five  yrs.  or  over;  1st  (on  get  of  McDonald 
Farms  High  Neptune)  on  production  of  get 
of  sire;  1st  (on  produce  of  McDonald  Farms 
Ideal  Nova)  produce  of  dam;  and  gained 
premier  exhibitor  award,  while  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Donald  was  named  premier  breeder. 

Atherton  W.  Hobler,  Princeton,  N.J., 
showed  3rd  bull  calf;  3rd  heifer  calf;  2nd  jr. 
yearling  heifer;  7th  three-yr.-old  cow;  sr. 
ch.  female  (on  Senecaside  Meryl);  gr.  ch. 
female  (on  Senecaside  Meryl);  best  uddered 
cow  (on  Senecaside  Meryl);  1st  dairy  herd; 
3rd  best  three  females;  2nd  two-yr.-old 
heifer;  4th  four-yr.-old  cow;  1st  (on  Seneca¬ 
side  Meryl)  and  7th  cow  five  yrs.  or  over; 
6th  and  8th  produce  of  dam. 

Cornell  University — McDonald  Farms  with 
W.  H.  and  Richard  Lane,  Cortland,  N.Y.  and 
Camden,  Ill.,  showed  1st  (on  McDonald 
Farms  Rival  Ace)  sr.  yearling  bull;  jr.  ch. 
bull  (on  McDonald  Farms  Rival  Ace). 

George  W.  Snyder,  St.  Johns,  Pa.,  showed 
4th  bull  calf;  1st  (on  Dumar  Farm  P.  H. 
Lillian)  three-yr.-old  cow;  res.  sr.  ch.  female 
(on  Dumar  Farm  P.  H.  Lillian) ;  res.  gr.  ch. 
female  (on  Dumar  Farm  P.  H.  Lillian). 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  showed  2nd  sr.  yearling  bull;  res.  jr. 
ch.  bull  (on  Golden  Harvest  King’s  Gourmet) ; 

R.  A.  McCauley  and  Sons,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  showed  1st  (on  Green  Bottom  K  Secret 
Duke)  two-yr.-old  bull;  res.  gr.  ch.  bull  (on 
Green  Bottom  K  Secret  Duke). 


L.  S.  Riford,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  showed  3rd 
two-yr.-old  bull;  1st  (on  Greystone  Actor- 
ine’s  Nancy)  heifer  calf;  5th  and  8th  three- 
yr.-old  Futurity;  3rd  three-yr.-old  cow;  10th 
dairy  herd;  5th  best  three  females;  res.  jr. 
ch.  female  (on  Greystone  Actorine’s  Nancy) ; 
10th  two-yr.-old  heifer;  4th  produce  of  dam. 

Mrs.  Clifford  L.  Conover,  Hightstown,  N.J., 
showed  2nd  bull  three  yrs.  and  older;  2nd 
four-yr.-old  cow. 

Dr.  George  T.  Pack,  Wrightsville,  Pa., 
showed  3rd  dairy  herd;  6th,  8th  and  10th 
four-yr.-old  cow;  8th  and  9th  cow  five  yrs. 
or  over;  3rd  produce  of  dam. 

Alton  Dewan,  Oneida,  N.Y.,  showed  10th 
bull  calf;  3rd  sr.  yearling  bull;  8th  three-yr.- 
old  cow. 

H.  Sherman  Lake,  Lyon,  N.Y.,  showed  3rd 
bull  three  yrs.  and  older. 

Paul  Fleming,  Auburn,  N.Y.  showed  3rd 
jr.  yearling  heifer. 


Cosmo’s  Leaf,  owned  by  Henry  Uih- 
lein,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.Y.,  was 
grand  champion  Jersey  female. 


The  Jerseys 

Henry  Uihlein,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.Y., 
showed  1st  sr.  yearling  bull;  4th  heifer  calf; 
1st  (on  Advancer  Tenellena)  two-yr.-old 
heifer;  2nd  four-yr.-old  cow;  1st  (on  Cosmo’s 
Leaf)  cow  five  yrs.  and  over;  sr.  ch.  female 
(on  Cosmo’s  Leaf);  gr.  ch.  female  (on  Cos¬ 
mo’s  Leaf) ;  and  1st  dairy  herd. 

The  Ayrshires 

Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  showed 
6th  bull  calf;  1st  jr.  yearling  bull  (on  Mere¬ 
dith  Red  Raider) ;  2nd  sr.  yearling  bull;  1st 
two-yr.-old  bull  (on  Meredith’s  Brigade); 
jr.  ch.  bull  (on  Meredith  Red  Raider) ;  4th, 
8th  and  10th  in  best  udder;  1st  (on  Meredith 
Crown  Bitter) ,  3rd  and  7th  in  jr.  yearling 
heifer;  3rd  in  sr.  yearling  heifer;  1st  (on  get 
of  W.  F.  Crown  Prince)  and  3rd  jr.  get  of 
sire;  1st  (on  Meredith  Daffodil)  and  4th  two- 
yr.-old  heifer;  1st  (on  Wood  Ford  Golden 
Blossom)  and  5th  three-yr.-old  cow;  2nd 
four-yr.-old  cow;  6th  cow  five  yrs.  and  over; 
res.  sr.  ch.  female  (on  Meredith  Daffodil); 
res.  gr.  ch.  female  (on  Meredith  Daffodil); 
1st  dairy  herd;  3rd  best  three  females;  2nd 
and  6th  get  of  sire;  1st  (on  produce  of  S.S. 
Better  Cheer)  and  7th  produce  of  dam;  and 
premier  exhibitor. 

The  Brown  Swiss 

Carl  E.  Kelton,  White  River  Junction,  Vt., 
showed  7th  bull  calf;  2nd  jr.  yearling  bull; 
2nd  two-yr.-old  bull;  2nd  four-yr.-old  cow; 
10th  get  of  sire. 

Lee’s  Hill  Farms,  New  Vernon,  N.J., 
showed  1st  two-yr.-old  bull  (on  Lee’s  Hill 
Regal  M) ;  1st  three-yr.-old  bull  and  over 
(on  Ethan  Allen  Robust) ;  sr.  ch.  bull  (on 
Lee’s  Hill  Regal  M) ;  res.  sr.  ch.  bull  (on 
Ethan  Allen  Robust) ;  gr.  ch.  bull  (on  Lee’s 
Hill  Regal  M) ;  res.  gr.  ch.  bull  (on  Ethan 
Allen  Robust) ;  8th  jr.  yearling  heifer;  3rd 
two-yr.-old  heifer;  1st  (on  Hidden  View  Sue) 
and  7th  three-yr.-old  cow;  7th  four-yr.-old 
cow;  1st  (on  Lee’s  Hill  Kestrel  M)  and  8th 
cow  five  yrs.  and  over;  sr.  ch.  female  (on 
Lee’s  Hill  Kestrel  M) ;  gr.  ch.  female  (on 
Lee’s  Hill  Kestrel  M) ;  2nd  and  7th  get  of 
sire;  1st  best  three  females;  2nd  and  7th 
produce  of  dam;  2nd  dairy  herd. 

Leonard  Queitzsch,  Changwater,  N.J., 
showed  1st  (on  Rivervale’s  Tamarind  Sena¬ 
tor)  jr.  yearling  bull. 


Lee’s  Hill  Regal  M,  shown  by  Lee’s 
Hill  Farms,  New  Vernon,  N.J.,  was 
grand  champion  Brown  Swiss  bull. 


SILO  UNLOADER 
&  TUBE  FEEDER 


Add  dollars  to  your  income  by  feeding  with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  You  can  increase  your  herd  and  increase  production  with  NO  INCREASE  IN 
LABOR,  By  eliminating  manual  feeding  you  can  cut  labor  costs,  help  eliminate  your 
hired  man  problem,  and  have  more  time  for  productive  farming.  You  will  also  eliminate 
unnecessary  loss  and  waste  of  silage.  All  this  adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  and  more 
PROFIT  for  you. 

Badger's  Silo  Unloader,  because  of  its  greater  speed  and  capacity  will  out  perform 
all  others.  Handles  any  type  silage  with  ease,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  You  are  assured 
of  fluffy  palatable  silage  at  every  feeding.  Models  from  10'  to  30'. 


BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 

This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast, 
even  distribution  of  all  types  of  silage 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require¬ 
ments  are  low. 

AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed.  Assures  even 
distribution. 

ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  Ideal  for  dairy  farmers. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


MODERN  FARMIN6  reouires  Low  Cost 
PROTECTION  from  POWER  FAILURES! 


A  jTWbgkt  PTO  TRACTOR  DRIVEN 

T-  EMERGENCY  GENERATOR 

JJtf  is  the  answer ! 


31SOO  W.U*  lo. 

2 5.000 Walts  A  C. 
Stmt  At  H)0Mnet(  ' 


KATOLIGHT  corporation 


|  Box  891- 10  Mankato.  Minnesota  1 


PA  ¥  IV  V  ,0'000  gallons  battle- 

*  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 
suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 


Nome 


Address 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


AS  LOW  AS 
II  SQ.  FT. 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available— 100  Un.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gauge  | 

.002) . 1(2  Sq.  Ft. 

3’. 

4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 

4  Gauge  (.004) . 2(2  Sq.  Ft. 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3#  Sq.  Ft. 

6;  to;  12: 14;  i6^ . 

24;  &  32  ft.  widths 

8  Gauge  (.008) . 4#  Sq.  Ft. 

12 

16,'  20'&  24  ft.  widths 

VAPOR 

BARRIER 

,/.//  r.t 

VER  BLDG 
MATH. 

Ip 

BLOG. 

INSULATION 

ifR 

HAY 

COVERS 

■vj* 

SILAGE 

COVERS 

m 

MACHINE 

COVERS 

Tike  This  Ad  With  To  Tout  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 

T^Be  Sura  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  Thesa  low,  Low  Prices 
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DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don’t  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-BAR 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They’ll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure — prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "  drive-on”  applier. 

WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


By  th.e 

makers  of  IJJj  I  I  ^  KJj  0 

famous  C  W  Lll  JL  POWER  MOWERS 


Dealer  and  Distributor 
Inquiries  Invited 


ECLIPSE-WASP  CHAIN  SAWS  In  no  other  tool  does  quality 
count  so  much  —  every  time  you  use  it  —  as  in  your  chain  saw.  Cording, 
clearing,  timbering  —  you'll  find  your  Eclipse  safer,  faster,  lighter¬ 
handling,  more  versatile.  And  because  every  part  is  superbly  fine 
Eclipse  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  maintain  —  virtually  trouble-free.  Use 
a  professional  saw.  At  your  Eclipse  dealers  as  low  as  $154.95,  or  write 
us  for  literature. 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 


Division  of  Buffalo-Eclipse  Corporation 


Prophetstown  4,  Illinois 


CHAMPIOH-BEHGES 


ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 


Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 

Warsaw,  New  York 

Dealerships  available  in  some  territories 


More  Exposition  Winners 


The  sheep  show  at  the  1959 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever.  Official  judge  was 
Upson  Garrigus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  showed  top  wether. 

Class  winners  in  the  seven  breeds 
exhibited  were: 

CHEVIOT:  Aged  ram,  Charles  E.  York, 
Shelburne.  Mass.;  yearling  ram,  champion 
ram,  ewe  lamb,  reserve  ch.  ewe,  pen  of  three 
lambs  and  special,  George  B.  Eldridge,  Con¬ 
way,  Mass.;  ram  iamb,  res.  ch.  ram,  yr.  ewe, 
ch.  ewe  and  flock,  Erdenheim  Farms  Co., 
LaFayette  Hills,  Pa. 

CORRIEDALE:  Aged  ram,  yr.  ram,  res.  ch. 
ram,  ewe  lamb,  sp.  ewe  lamb,  W.  H.  Preston, 
Springwater,  N.Y.;  ram  lamb,  ch.  ram,  yr. 
ewe,  ch.  ewe,  res.  ch.  ewe,  flock,  sp.  yr.  ewe, 
Wa-Ja  Farm,  New  Albany,  N.Y. 

DORSET:  Yr.  ram,  Alice  Eldridge,  Conway, 
Mass.;  ram  lamb,  ch.  ram,  res.  ch.  ram,  yr. 
ewe,  ch.  ewe,  flock,  breeders  young  flock,  pen 
of  three  lambs.  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs;  ewe  lamb,  res.  ch.  ewe  and  sp.  pen 
of  three  ewe  lambs,  Taunton  Hill  Farm,  New¬ 
town,  Conn. 


This  ewe,  owned  and  exhibited  by 
Erdenheim  Farms  Co.,  Lafayette  Hills, 
Pa.,  was  champion  Cheviot  ewe  at 
1959  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

SHROPSHIRE:  Aged  ram,  yr.  ram,  ch.  ram, 
res.  ch.  ram,  res.  ch.  ewe,  breeders  young 
flock,  pen  of  three  lambs,  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
Easton,  Me.;  ram  lamb,  Joseph  L.  Lavien, 
Winsted,  Conn.;  yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  ewe, 
flock,  trophy.  University  of  Connecticut. 

HAMPSHIRE:  Aged  ram,  Tyrola  Farms, 
Stowe,  Vt.;  yr.  ram,  Taylor,  Conway,  Mass.; 
ram  lamb,  ch.  ram,  res.  ch.  ram,  pen  of  three 
lambs,  sp.  ram  lamb  pair.  Van  Vleck,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn.;  yr.  ewe,  res.  ch.  ewe,  Rolling 
Fields,  W.  Dummerston,  Vt.;  ewe  lamb,  ch. 
ewe,  flock,  breeders  young  flock,  sp.  ewe  lamb 
pair,  Charles  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

SOUTHDOWN:  Aged  ram,  Betty  L.  Morgan, 
Orange,  Conn.;  yr.  ram,  ch.  ram,  yr.  ewe, 
ch.  ewe,  res.  ch.  ewe,  flock,  breeders  young 
flock,  Juniper  Hill  Farm,  Chaplin,  Conn.;  ram 
lamb,  res.  ch.  ram,  ewe  lamb,  pen  of  three 
lambs,  Ann  Kenyon  Morse,  Wakefield,  R.I. 

SUFFOLK:  Yr.  ram,  ram  lamb,  ch.  raw, 
res.  ch.  ram,  ewe  lamb,  res.  ch.  ewe,  pen  of 
three  lambs,  sp.  yr.  ram,  sp.  ewe  lamb, 
Kenyon  Farms,  Wakefield,  R.I.;  yr.  ewe,  ch. 
ewe,  flock,  breeders  young  flock,  sp.  yr.  ewe, 
John  Alexander,  S.  Royalton,  Vt. 

Numerous  awards  were  won  by 
4-H  members  from  New  England 
and  New  York  State  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Winners  in  4-H  livestock  classes 
were: 


Sheep 

CHEVIOT:  Rams— lamb,  Donna  Whiting, 
E.  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  yr.  and  ch.,  Judith 
Richardson,  Pascoag,  R.I. 

Ewes — lamb  and  ch.,  Janice  Oppenheimer, 
Chester,  Mass.;  yr.  and  aged,  Donna  Whiting; 
special,  Judith  Richardson;  exhibitor  flock, 
Donna  Whiting. 

DORSET:  Rams— lamb,  aged  and  ch.,  Rich¬ 
ard  Salve,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Ewes — lamb,  aged.  Salve;  yr.  and  ch., 
Judith  Owen,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  exhibitor 
flock,  Salve. 

HAMPSHIRE :  Rams— lamb,  ch.  and  special, 
Charles  York,  So.  Shelburne,  Mass.;  yr., 
Laura  Pratt,  No.  Hampton,  N.H.;  aged,  Walter 
Record,  Lyme,  N.H.;  res.  ch.,  Joanne  Shep¬ 
herd,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

EwES — lamb,  Laura  Pratt,  No.  Hampton, 
N  H  •  yr.  and  ch.,  Karen  Erickson,  Pascoag, 
R.I.;  aged,  Record;  res.  ch.,  York.  Individual 
flock,  Record;  state  flock,  New  Hampshire. 

SHROPSHIRE:  Rams— yr.,  Robert  L.  Stot- 
ler,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Ewes — lamb,  James  Farrell,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn.;  yr.,  James  Thompson,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
aged  and  ch.,  Carol  Bois,  Medfield,  Mass., 
state  flock,  Connecticut. 

SOUTHDOWN:  Rams — lamb  and  ch.,  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Marks,  Windsor,  Conn.;  yr.,  Betty 
Wolfe,  Southwick,  Mass. 

Ewes — lamb.  Record;  yr.  and  ch.,  Sanford 
Belden,  North  Hatfield,  Mass.;  aged  Patricia 
Vasel,  Middleboro,  Mass.;  exhibitor  flock, 
Belden. 

SUFFOLK:  Ewes — lamb,  Meredith  Smith, 
Johnston,  R.I.;  yr.  and  ch.,  James  H.  Pickard, 
Littleton,  Mass.;  aged,  Barbara  Crossman, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

ALL  OTHER  BREEDS:  Rams — lamb,  yr. 
and  ch.,  Mary  Mullen,  Hanson,  Mass.;  aged 
Raymond  Bennett,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Ewes — lamb,  aged,  Mary  Mullen;  yr.  and 
ch.,  Kathy  Mullen;  exhibitor  flock,  Mary 
Mullen;  state  flock,  Massachusetts. 

WETHERS:  Champion  was  shown  by  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Dairy  Heifers 

AYRSHIRE:  Calf  and  ch.  John  Steel,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt.;  jr.  yr.,  John  Raynard,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.;  sr.  yr.,  Ann  Clement, 
Lisbon,  N.H.;  state  herd,  New  Hampshire. 

BROWN  SWISS:  Calf,  George  Wilbur, 
Winsted,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.,  Mark  Ruwet,  Tor- 
rington,  Conn.;  sr.  yr.  and  ch.,  Nancy  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  state  herd,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

GUERNSEY:  Calf  and  ch.  Robert  Slate, 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.  and  res.  ch.,  Ellen 
Brockett,  East  Granby,  Conn.;  sr.  yr..  Jay 
Durst,  Putnam,  Conn.,  state  herd,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

HOLSTEIN:  Calf,  Carlton  Smith  Jr.,  No. 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.  and  ch.,  Michael 
Kenyon,  Wyoming,  R.I.;  sr.  yr.,  John  Stod¬ 
dard,  No.  Haverhill,  N.H.;  state  herd.  New 
Hampshire.  The  Thomas  Elder  award  for 
best  Holstein  exhibitor  was  given  to  Thayer 
Whiting,  Berkshire,  Mass. 


Steers 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS:  Heavyweight,  Edward 
Hukowicz,  Hadley,  Mass,  (also  res.  ch.); 
second,  Stephen  Bruscoe  Jr.,  W.  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  (also  commended).  Mediumweight, 
John  Schukoske,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  (also  gr. 
ch.);  second,  Robin  Rose,  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass,  (also  highly  commended).  Lightweight, 
Ronald  Hamilton,  E.  Greenwich,  R.I. 

HEREFORD:  Heavy,  George  Kaye,  Miller- 
ton,  N.Y.;  medium,  Benny  Church,  Winsted, 
Conn.;  light,  Spencer  Church,  Winsted. 

SHORTHORN:  Douglas  Beach,  No.  West¬ 
chester,  Conn.;  best  five  steers,  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y. 

In  the  New  England  4-H  dairy 
judging  contest,  Massachusetts  had 
the  winning  team.  High  individual 
was  Christin  McQuaid,  Middlefield, 
Mass.  New  Hampshire  was  high 
team  in  judging  Ayrshires,  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  Brown  Swiss;  Connecticut 
in  Jerseys;  and  Maine  in  Holsteins. 

Results  in  4-H  dairy  showmanship 
were: 

Ayrshire:  Jr„  Randall  Gee,  Fiskeville,  R.I.; 
sr.,  Russell  Brooks,  North  Haverhill,  N.H. 
Brown  Swiss;  Jr.,  George  Wilbur,  Winsted, 
Conn.;  sr.,  Mark  Ruwet,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Milking  Shorthorn;  Jr.,  Stevens  Dole,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass.;  sr.,  Ruth  Barton,  Pitts¬ 
field,  N.H.  Guernsey;  Jr.,  Robert  Slate,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.;  sr..  Jay  Durst,  Putnam,  Conn. 
Jersey:  Jr.,  Susan  Knight,  Monroe,  N.H.;  sr. 
Christin  McQuaid.  Holstein:  Jr.,  Jane  Stod¬ 
dard,  No.  Haverhill,  Mass.;  sr.,  Thayer  Whit¬ 
ing,  Berkshire,  Mass. 

Junior  champion  was  shown  by  Miss  Stod¬ 
dard;  senior  champion  by  Miss  McQuaid. 

H.  K.  Street 


This  Guernsey  cow,  Ideal’s  G.  S.  Susie, 


sold  for  $13,000  at  the  recent  North 
Farm  Sale,  Bristol,  R.  I.  She  has  a 
record  of  20,302  lbs.  milk,  1,159  lbs. 
fat,  in  365  days,  2x  milking. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  recent  survey  reveals  two  things 
which  come  as  a  big  surprise  to  me. 
Back  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days 
fanning  ranked  as  a  safe  occupation. 
There  were  accidents,  of  course,  but 
very  few  as  compared  with  industry. 
Now  the  picture  is  changed.  Fac¬ 
tories  have  employed  safety  engi¬ 
neers  and  have  greatly  reduced  the 
accident  rate.  But  on  the  farm  acci¬ 
dents  have  increased  to  the  point 
where  farming  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  occupa¬ 
tions. 

with  Power  On 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  use  of  power 
machinery.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  happen  to  men  who  insist 
on  working  around  a  machine  with¬ 
out  first  shutting  off  the  power.  Har¬ 
vesting  machines  become  clogged 
quite  easily,  and  the  owner  tries  to 
save  a  few  moments  by  cleaning  the 
clogged  machine  while  it  is  still  in 
motion.  Sometimes  it  means  a  trip  to 
the  undertaker  but  more  often  it 
means  spending  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  a  cripple. 

Another  prime  cause  of  accidents 
is  found  in  the  individual  who  per¬ 
sists  in  plowing  the  last  possible  inch 
along  a  ditch,  ravine,  pond  or  creek. 
Twice  recently,  local  men  have  done 
this,  and  the  tractor  tipped  over  and 
pinned  them  under  the  water.  Both 
men  drowned.  You  may  gain  a  little 
by  plowing  the  last  possible  inch,  but 
you  may  also  pay  a  high  price.  I 
know  that  a  very  large  number  of 
farms  in  the  East  are  hilly.  No  one 
would  plow  up  and  down  a  hill  be¬ 
cause  that  would  mean  bad  washing. 
Plowing  on  a  side  hill  with  a  tractor 
is  so  dangerous  that  a  wise  man  will 
stand  instead  of  sit  and  will  be  able 
to  jump  if  the  tractor  tips.  Some 
farmers  have  developed  various 
types  of  safety  bars  which  they  have 
attached  to  their  tractors. 

Fatigue  and  Arthritis 

Here  is  the  other  thing  that  sur- 
pi'ised  me  very  much.  Arthritis  is 
now  our  most  prevalent  crippling 
disease.  They  call  it  arthritis  now, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  same  old 


NORTHEAST’S  4-H  POULTRY  JUDGING  CHAMPS 
Tom  Atkins  (left),  Suffolk  County  assistant  4-H  Agent,  poses  with  the  North¬ 
east’s  championship  4-H  poultry  judging  team,  selected  during  NEPPCO’s  1959 
exposition.  L.  to  r.:  John  Schwabrow,  Hannacroix;  Paul  Foster,  Baldwinsville; 
and  Gordon  Lamb,  Darien  Center.  All  are  from  New  York  State. 


rheumatism  that  made  Grandpa  rub 
his  aching  joints  with  horse  liniment. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  arthritis 
appears  to  be  far  more  common 
among  farmers  than  among  people 
who  work  in  industry.  A  common 
cause  of  arthritis  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
posure  to  bad  weather.  The  farmer 
often  gets  caught  in  the  field  by  an 
ice  cold  rain.  Also,  during  hot  and 
humid  weather  a  farmer  will  often 
work  until  he  is  fairly  dripping  with 
perspiration.  Then  he  sits  down  in 
the  shade  and  lets  the  cool  breezes 
blow,  blissfully  unaware  that  he  is 
actually  inviting  arthritis. 

A  common  cause  of  arthritis  is 
fatigue  caused  by  overwork.  The  fac¬ 
tory  man  usually  works  eight  hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week.  The  farmer 
may  work  16  hours  a  day  and  six 
days  a  week.  If  he  is  a  dairy  farmer, 
it  is  without  a  doubt  a  seven-day 
week.  The  farmer  may  not  even  feel 
it  during  his  early  years  but,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  fatigue  caused  by  over¬ 
work  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  at¬ 
tacks  of  arthritis.  It  seems  that  we 
always  have  with  us  a  man  who 
never  knows  when  to  quit.  At  our 
regular  bedtime  hour  his  tractor  is 
still  rattling  away.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  when  most  of  us  are  getting 
ready  for  church,  he  is  out  in  the 
field  working  away. 

No  Sense  to  Hog  Mark-Up 

You  will  remember  that  in  another 
article  I  warned  against  plunging  too 
deeply  into  the  hog  business.  The  big 
flood  of  hogs  to  market  is  just  be¬ 
ginning,  but  already  the  price  has 
dropped  $3.00  per  hundredweight  on 
the  best  hogs,  and  $4.00  per  hundred¬ 
weight  on  the  others.  I  still  think 
that  it  is  the  retailer  who  is  gouging 
the  public.  When  hogs  went  down, 
our  retailers  marked  up  the  price  of 
pork  chops  from  a  $1.00  a  pound  to  a 
$1.10  per  pound.  Maybe  you  can  fig¬ 
ure  this  out;  it  doesn’t  make  good 
sense  to  me. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  go  back  to 
work.  Work,  as  I  have  so  often  said, 
is  a  great  blessing  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  worse  than  to  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  best  of  luck  to  all  of  you. 

L.  B.  Reber 
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SULMET  ■  Sulfamerazine  ■  Sulfamerazine 
I  Sulfamethazine  ■  Sulfapyridine 
■  Sulfamethazine 


Sulfamerazine 

Sulfapyridine 

Sulfathiazole 


Sulfathiazole 

alone 


■  Strength  of  dose  still  working  in  animal’s  system 

■  Rate  of  dosage  ioss  through  excretion 


Here's  what  happens  to  SULMET 
and  other  sulfas  after  24  hours 


SULMET  stays  in  the  animal’s 
system  longer  to  give  complete 
full-strength  treatment  with 
less  frequent  dosage  —  usually 
one  dose  is  sufficient. 

Tests  show  that  sulmet®  is  not  as 
rapidly  excreted  as  other  sulfas.  It 
stays  in  the  animal’s  system  for 
longer,  stronger  action  for  thor¬ 
ough,  complete  treatment.  Once-a- 
day  dosage  is  effective.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  on  the  basis  of  both 
successful  treatment  and  economy. 

And  sulmet  fights  more  diseases, 
and  does  it  better,  than  any  other 
sulfa  or  combination  of  sulfas. 

This  has  been  proved  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  clinical  trials  under  actual 
farm  conditions. 

The  bacteria  usually  responsible 
for  scours,  shipping  fever,  pneu¬ 
monia,  mastitis,  lumpy  jaw,  calf 
diptheria,  septicemias,  localized  in¬ 
fections  and  foot  rot . . .  all  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  SULMET. 

Mixed  infections,  too  ...  as  in 
many  cases  of  scours  and  shipping 
fever. 

That’s  because  sulmet  is  bac- 


coli,  A.  necrophorous  and  many 
other  organisms. 

And  in  tests,  SULMET  established 
higher  blood  levels  than  other  sulfa 
drugs.  This  means  better  action, 
faster  action  against  disease. 
sulmet  goes  to  work  fast.  The  full 
strength  of  the  dose  gets  right  into 
the  system  for  the  most  effective 
attack  against  disease  organisms. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
sulmet  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
treat  individually  or  mass-treat 
with  equal  ease  and  success. 

This  all-important  combination 
of  essential  features  is  found  in  no 
other  single  sulfa. 

Get  sulmet  Drinking  Water  So¬ 
lution,  oblets®  or  Injectable  from 
your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed 
dealer.  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Division,  New 
York  20,  N.Y. 

SULMET  gives  you 
3  exclusive  advantages 

1.  Fast,  effective  blood  levels 

2.  Wider  bacterial  range 
V  3.  Longer,  stronger  action 


teriostatic  against  streptococci, 
staphylococci,  Pasteurella  sp.,  E. 


®SULMET  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  sulfamethazine. 


SULMET 

FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 


November  7,  1959 
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*%£  “$3,800  net  profit  on  600  cords 
of  pulp  with  Homelite  Chain  Saw'’ 


Another  user  testimonial. 


ONLY 


nUIVlLLI  I  L  • 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 

As  little  as  *2.90  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


PROVED  BY 
LLOYD  M. 
^ SHEFFIELD 


As  little  as  $2.90  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


Lloyd  Sheffield  of  Pine  Hill,  Alabama,  made  a 
clear  profit  of  $3,800  with  his  Homelite  chain  saw. 
You  can  earn  extra  money  too  with  the  brand 
new  Homelite  BUZ. 

The  Homelite  BUZ  gives  you  Homelite  s 
famous,  fast-cutting,  dependability  at  the  new 
low  cost  of  only  $153.50,  f.o.b.  factory. 

Fast-cutting  direct  drive  cuts  16"  trees  in  16 
seconds,  fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine  and  all¬ 
position  diaphragm  carburetor  deliver  full  cutting 
power  in  any  position.  Light  19  pounds  (less  bar 
and  chain)  are  easy  to  carry  to  the  job,  easy'^" 
to  use  on  the  job.  Flush-cut  handle  lets  you 
cut  level  with  the  ground. 


HERE'S  HOW 

LLOYD  SHEFFIELD  DID  IT 

With  his  Homelite  chain  saw  Mr. 
Sheffield  cut  600  cords  of  pulpwood 
from  his  woodlot  in  16  weeks  with  a 
NET  profit  of  $3,800.  To  learn  how 
you  can  make  extra  cash,  send  10j£  for 
a  copy  of  16-page  booklet  “A  Man’s 
Guide  to  Chain  Saws.” 

TUNE  IN!  .  .  .  Homelite  Farm 
Round-Up  on  the  air  every  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Consult  your  local  paper 
for  time  and  station. 

THINK  FIRST  OF  QUALITY  .  .  .  THINK 
FIRST  OF  HOMELITE 

,  HOMELITE 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 
2611  Riverdale  Avenue, 

Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


KEEP  ’EM  MILKING 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION  ! 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  speed  healing  because  they 
ACT  TWO  WAYS: 
t.  ACT  MECHANICALLY — keep  end 
of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action — 
directly  at  site  of  trouble. 
At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.  Y. 


flssasr 

TvtvmzL 


Large  pkg. 
$1.00 

Trial  pkg. 
500 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 


Now  you  can  con¬ 
trol  English  Spar¬ 
rows  when  too 
numerous  around 
your  premises  with  guaranteed  "elevator- type”  Havahart 
Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts  for  weeks. 
Rustproof.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low  price. 
MONEY-BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Send  today  for  free  new 
40-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl 
Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-N  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
flame — . - — - 

Address _ —  — - - 


IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
BREAK.BE  PREPARED! 

FIX  BROKEN 
DENTURES  AT  HOME 

IN  MINUTES 

Amazing  new  QUIK-FIX  DENTURE  RE¬ 
PAIR  KIT  easily  mends  broken  plates, 
cracks,  replaces  loose  teeth  in  minutes.  No 
going  without  plates.  No  long  wait  in  dental 
offices.  No  expensive  repair  bill.  No  special 
tools  needed,  easy  directions  enclosed.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Send  $1.98  today,  enough  for 
many  repairs.  Orders  filled  same  day!  QUIK- 
FIX  CO.,  Dept.  QRN,  1075  Main  Street, 
Buffalo  9,  New  York. 


TWt  Accept  a  QuhAiiMe ! 


There 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. Selmo,  Ala 

l -  -  -  - 


all  purpose 


ROTARY  CUTTER 


ma  days,  8,000  miles  only  $312.  plus  $16. 

tax.  February  20,  via  Florida,  Cuba, 
Yucatan  and  Texas.  Send  for  free  leaflets. 

Shanly  International  Corp. 

528-ft  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 


Now's  the  time  for 

Tractor  Winterizing 


Is  your  tractor  ready  for  the' cold 
weather  ahead?  Here  is  a  check  list 
which  will  aid  in  servicing  your 
tractor  to  obtain  best  service  at  least 
possible  cost  this  Winter. 

Cooling  System.  Of  course,  you 
will  want  to  add  anti-freeze.  But  be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  check  for  leaks  around 
radiator  top  and  bottom  tanks,  in 
radiator  core,  and  around  hose  con¬ 
nections.  Anti-freeze  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  “hold”  than  water,  so  if  you 
have  been  “getting  by”  this  Summer 
with  small  leaks,  it  would  be  wise 
to  get  them  fixed  before  adding  anti¬ 
freeze.  For  fast  warm-ups,  install  a 
new  thermostat  of  the  correct  heat 
range  for  the  type  anti -freeze 
planned  to  be  used. 

Also  check  condition  of  fan  belt. 
Inspect  underside,  breaks  generally 
show  up  here  first.  Be  sure  to  adjust 
fan  belt  to  correct  tension  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  owner’s  manual. 

It  is  also  wise  to  remove  the  grille 
and  clean  out  the  chaff  and  dirt  that 
has  collected  in  the  radiator  core. 

Battery.  If  your  battery  is  two  or 
three  years  old,  you  will  probably 
save  yourself  a  lot  of  inconvenience 
by  replacing  it  now.  Chances  are 
that  you  will  have  to  do  so  anyway, 
some  cold  morning  this  Winter.  If 
your  battery  is  not  “over-age,”  check 
and  refill  liquid  to  proper  level.  An 
inexpensive  hydrometer  will  enable 
you  to  keep  a  check  on  the  state  of 
charge.  Clean  up  any  corrosion 
around  terminals  and  tighten  both 
connectors.  A  coating  of  vaseline  or 
rubber  cement  will  prevent  further 
corrosion.  Check  to  see  if  battery 
hold-down  clamps  are  in  place. 

Ignition.  If  you  have  used  spark 
plugs  and  ignition  points  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  will  need  attention  to  in¬ 
sure  easy  starting  in  cold  weather. 
Remove  plugs  and  have  them 
cleaned  with  a  sand  blast  cleaning 
machine.  If  porcelain  is  not  cracked, 
plugs  can  be  reset  to  proper  gap, 
and  reinstalled.  Be  sure  to  use  new 
copper  gaskets  under  plugs. 

If  ignition  points  are  pitted,  it  is 
advisable  to  install  new  points  and 
condenser.  The  timing  should  be 
checked  after  point  installation. 
Your  owner’s  manual  should  tell 
you  how  to  do  this.  However,  you 
may  want  to  have  this  done  by  a 
mechanic. 

Check  over  general  condition  of 
connectors  and  wires  from  coil  to 
distributor  to  spark  plugs.  Any  wires 
with  broken  insulation  should  be 
replaced. 

Air  Cleaner.  After  a  dusty  Sum¬ 
mer’s  use,  the  air  cleaner  probably 
needs  a  thorough  cleaning.  Remove 
oil  cup,  drain,  and  clean  with  solvent 
or  gasoline.  Then,  remove,  disas¬ 
semble  and  clean  air  cleaner  body 
according  to  tractor  manual.  Replace 
on  tractor,  filling  cup  with  winter 
grade  engine  oil. 

Fuel  System.  Remove  and  clean 
sediment  bulb,  being  careful  not  to 
lose  screen  and  gasket.  When  rein¬ 
stalling,  be  sure  that  screen  and  gas¬ 
ket  are  properly  in  place.  Adjust¬ 


ment  of  carburetor  varies  with  trac¬ 
tor,  so  consult  and  study  manual 
carefully  before  attempting  this  job. 

Crankcase.  Drain  and  refill  with 
recommended  winter  grade  oil.  The 
best  time  to  drain  crankcase  is  at 
the  end  of  a  day’s  operation,  when 
the  oil  is  hot  and  all  dirt  is  in  sus¬ 
pension.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to 
replace  filter  element  when  you 
change  the  oil.  Be  sure  to  add  extra 
oil  to  allow  for  absorption  by  filter. 
Also  clean  crankcase  breather  cap 
by  washing  it  in  kerosene  or  solvent. 

Hydraulic  System.  Most  hydraulic 
systems  should  be  drained  and 
flushed  twice  a  year.  Each  Spring 
and  Fall  is  a  good  time.  After  drain¬ 
ing  and  flushing,  refill  with  recom¬ 
mended  fluid.  The  hydraulic  systems 
on  some  tractors  have  a  tendency 
to  become  noisy  in  cold  weather. 
This  happens  because  the  oil  will  not 
flow  into  the  pump  fast  enough  in 
cold  weather,  with  the  result  that 
the  pump  is  actually  trying  to  pump 
bubbles  of  air.  If  your  tractor  does 
this,  and  the  manufacturer  listed 
SAE  10  oil  as  the  proper  hydraulic 
fluid,  you  can  greatly  improve  the 
noise  situation  by  substituting  SAE 
5W20  multiple  viscosity  oil  in  the 
hydraulic  system. 

Transmission  and  Final  Drives. 
Transmission  and  final  drive  cases 
should  normally  be  drained,  flushed 
and  refilled  twice  a  year.  Some  trac¬ 
tors  require  a  thinner  lubricant  in 
Winter,  so  check  your  manual. 

Front  Wheel  Bearings.  Most  front 
wheel  bearings  need  repacking  with 
grease  only  once  a  year,  under  nor¬ 
mal  service.  Since  you  are  checking 
all  the  other  items,  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  check  for  looseness  in 
bearings,  and  repack  with  recom¬ 
mended  grease. 

Brakes.  This  is  also  a  good  time 
to  adjust  brakes  to  their  proper 
tightness.  Be  sure  that  brakes  are 
equalized,  to  avoid  dangerous  side- 
swerves  when  the  brakes  are  applied 
while  traveling  in  road  gear. 

Nuts  and  Bolts.  A  few  minutes 
spent  in  going  over  entire  tractor, 
replacing  missing  nuts,  capscrews  or 
cotter  pins,  as  well  as  tightening  all 
nuts  and  bolts,  will  oftentimes  en¬ 
able  you  to  avoid  many  potential 
breakdowns.  Melvin  E.  Long 


An  inexpensive  hydrometer  will  keep 
check  on  condition  of  battery. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Tile  Drain  for  Orchards 


Drainage  is  helping  orchardists  of 
New  York’s  Lake  Ontario  area  to 
turn  up  a  profit.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  conserving  their  soil  and  water. 

According  to  Jay  DeBadts  of 
Sodus,  “Farming  is  changing  so  fast 
and  production  costs  are  so  high 
that  we  have  to  get  top  yields  from 
every  acre.  Draining  the  land  is  one 
of  the  things  keeping  us  in  business. 
Drainage  has  increased  production  at 
least  one  ton  an  acre  in  our  36-acre 
cherry  orchard.  We  were  losing  the 
orchard  when  we  installed  the  tile 
drains.  We  put  in  a  tile  line  every 


Bruce  McNett,  technician,  inspects 
tile  drainage  ditches  in  new  eight- 
acre  apple  orchard  on  the  DeBadts’ 
fruit  farm  in  Sodus,  N.Y. 

40  feet.  We  had  to  take  out  1,600 
trees.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  cherry  trees 
will  go  out  when  they  should  be 
reaching  their  peak.” 

Jay  DeBadts,  his  brother  Ralph, 
and  their  father,  Jacob  DeBadts,  Jr., 
own  and  operate  336  acres  of  apple, 
peach,  cherry  and  prune  orchards. 
As  Wayne  County  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  District  cooperators,  they  have 
been  applying  an  over-all  conserva¬ 
tion  plan  to  their  land. 

“Drainage,  though,  isn’t  enough,” 
Ralph  said.  “You  have  to  do  every¬ 
thing  you  can  to  find  out  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  soil,  conserve  water 
and  keep  yields  and  quality  high.  So, 
for  example,  we  get  soil  and  leaf 
analyses  regularly  to  see  what’s 
needed.  Then  we  act  accordingly.” 

A  sod  is  kept  on  all  the  DeBadts’ 
orchards  to  stop  erosion  and  con¬ 
serve  moisture.  All  young  trees  are 
mulched  until  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old.  Pea  vines  are  preferred  as 
a  mulch.  If  enough  is  not  available, 


sludge  is  hauled  from  Rochester. 

The  trees  are  fertilized  every  year, 
two  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  for 
the  young  ones,  18  pounds  of  10-10- 
10  for  the  older  tree.  The  sod  cover 
also  prevents  compaction.  It  aerates 
the  soil  and  helps  surface  drainage 
by  doing  away  with  ruts  or  depres¬ 
sions.  But  drainage  is  uppermost  in 
the  DeBadts’  planning.  “Because  you 
can’t  get  along  without  drainage 
around  here,”  argues  Jacob  DeBadts, 
Jr.,  “I’d  spend  my  last  nickel  on 
drainage  if  necessary  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  up.  You  can’t  grow  anything 
without  it.” 

Jacob  came  with  his  father  to 
Wayne  County  from  Holland  47  years 
ago.  Having  learned  about  water 
control  and  disposal  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  his  father  quickly  saw  the  need 
of  drainage  in  his  Wayne  County 
orchard.  So  the  DeBadts  family  has 
been  using  drainage  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  In  the  early  days,  rock 
served  as  tile  does  today. 

This  past  Summer,  Jacob  and  his 
sons  gave  new  life  to  an  old  eight- 
acre  apple  orchard.  It  had  died  out 
because  the  poorly  drained  Hilton 
soil  was  too  wet.  The  area  had  be¬ 
come  a  weedy  swamp  when  the  De¬ 
Badts  took  it  over.  They  cleared  it 
and  installed  3,500  feet  of  four-inch 
tile.  They  laid  the  tile  between  every 
two  rows  of  the  new  apple  trees 
they  planted.  The  ditches  were  two- 
and-a-half  to  six-and-a-half  feet 
deep.  In  the  deep  parts  the  tile  was 
covered  with  crushed  stone  for  easier 
drainage.  They  back-filled  all  the 
ditches  with  the  topsoil  that  had  been 
dug  up. 

“Backfilling  with  topsoil  avoids 
compactions,”  Ralph  explained. 
“Water  trickles  through  the  topsoil 
freely.  The  organic  matter  attracts 
worms  and  they  in  turn  help  to  keep 
the  soil  porous.  The  topsoil  here  is 
thin.  So  we  can’t  afford  to  waste 
any.” 

The  whole  eight-acre  drainage  job 
cost  about  $1,500  or  $187.50  an  acre. 
ACP  shared  about  half  the  cost.  “A 
contractor  did  the  digging  and  tiling 
but  we  backfilled  the  ditches  our¬ 
selves  with  our  own  ‘dozer,”  Jay  said. 

The  DeBadts  sell  most  of  their 
fruit  to  local  canneries.  A  buyer 
from  Scranton,  Pa.,  takes  part  of 
their  apple  crop  on  a  quality  basis. 

Lester  Fox 


Storing  the  Corn  Picker 


When  the  corn  harvesting  season 
is  finished,  the  corn  picker  should  be 
stored  inside  if  possible.  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  are  intended  to  help 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  necessary 
next  Fall  to  get  your  picker  ready 
to  go: 

1.  Store  picker  in  a  clean  dry  place. 

2.  Clean  picker  thoroughly,  inside 
and  out.  Any  dirt  or  trash  left  in 
will  draw  moisture,  rust  steel  parts, 
and  rot  wood  parts. 

3.  Remove  fan  drive  belt.  Clean, 
wrap  in  burlap,  and  store  in  cool, 
dry  place. 

4.  Clean  out  husk  auger  and  wagon 
elevator. 

5.  Lubricate  machine  completely. 

6.  Paint  any  parts  from  which  paint 
is  worn. 

7.  Clean  all  chains  by  washing 
them  with  kerosene.  Dry  and  protect 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  grease  or  oil. 
Removable  chains  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
tected  by  storing  them  in  a  bucket  of 


used  crankcase  oil. 

8.  Inspect  picker  again  for  any 
worn  or  broken  parts  that  need  re¬ 
placement,  and  order  them  right 
away  from  your  dealer.  He  can  give 
better  service  during  this  season. 

Melvin  E.  Long 


lii  »  .a  >  ,  in ,  • »  WKX 

“Careful,  Myrtle.  Remember,  this  is 
a  party  line!” 


DEPENDABLE ! 


584,000  lbs.  is  a  lot  of  milk  to  cool 


That’s  the  volume  this  400  gallon  EM-BEE 
will  handle  in  a  year . . .  with  every-other- 
day  pick-up.  Whether  you  produce  more 
than  that  or  less,  as  a  businessman  you 
know  that  a  dependable  bulk  milk  tank  is 
the  most  important  equipment  in  the  milk 
house. 

Turn  your  milk  cooling  chore  over  to 
EM-BEE  . . .  it’s  a  consistent,  dependable 


performer  that  will  do  an  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  job  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 
The  gleaming  stainless  steel  finish  re¬ 
flects  the  finest  workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  can  be  put  into  a  bulk  tank. 

Call  on  your  EM-BEE  dealer  to  give  you 
the  complete  story . . .  chances  are  he  will 
show  you  in  the  EM-BEE  every  desirable 
feature  you’re  looking  for. 


If  you  don't  know  your  EM-BEE  dealer,  mail  us  this  coupon 


PAUL  MUELLER  COMPANY 
P.O.Box  1M 
SfrinffwM,  MbtMri 

t  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  EM-BEE  Tanks, 

Name _ _ _ _ «... _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 


Oraducaf  n  Si*# - -  PW  Opvatar  Q  Vukr*  Q 


PAUL  MUELLER  OCU>M  FVMXI  Y 


D##l#r  Q  Other—., 


FREE 

PLANS 


and  information  on  the  most 
profitable  new  developments  in 
farm  buildings  and  poultry 
houses— all  sizes  and  types.  Also 


—  illustrated  folder  on  how  to  build  the  low¬ 
est  cost,  permanent  roofing. 


HOMASOTI  COMPANY,  Dept.  FP,  Trenton  3,  N.  J. 


r- STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  utility  ilni 
ANB  BARACK 
Easily  erected  •QiicL  Delivery 

Shipped  nywtai*Sud  hr  Me 

JOHN  COOPII  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  wmmmd 


"Mitymite"  Charger  Ends  Your 
Battery  Problems— Permanently! 


Just  plug  “Mitymite”  into  any  outlet  .  .  .  charges, 
re-charges,  boosts  the  batteries  you  use  daily  for 
tractors,  trucks,  cars,  important  utility  equipment 


Keeps  6  or  12  Volt 
Batteries  Fully  Charged! 

IS  EVER  AGAIN  will  you  be  troubled  by 
battery  failures!  “Mitymite”  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  keep  batteries  at  full  strength 
the  year  ’round.  Batteries  for  trucks,  cars, 
all  your  important  equipment,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  efficient  operation  ...  no 
more  towing  or  pushing  ...  no  more  cost¬ 
ly  delays.  Full  power  always!  JUST  PLUG 
“Mitymite”  into  any  outlet,  connect 
terminals  to  battery  and  instantly  new 
life  flows  into  your  battery.  “Mitymite” 
cannot  overcharge— a  trouble  light  gives 
warning  if  it  is  not  properlv  connected. 
Will  never  blow  fuses  or  overload  lines 
because  it  draws  only  %  amp.  Keeps 
any  6  or  12  volt  battery  at  full  strength 
even  in  the  coldest  Winter  weather— 

prevents  battery  freeze-up. 

Use  this  Handy  Coupon 


only  $9.95  postpaid 


Mitymite  is  Guaranteed  tor  One  Year 


I  The  Romans  Company,  183  W.  Hartsdale  Ave.,  Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

I  Please  Rush  Postage  Paid _ Mitymite  Battery  Chargers. 

Enclosed  is  $ - -  Sorry,  no  COD’s  on  this  special  ofl’er. 

I  Name _ _ _ _ 

|  Address  _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Town - State _ _ 

4 _ _ _ _ _ _  . 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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SALE 

235— HEAD— 235 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

65  Cows  with  Calf  at 
side  and  bred  back 


HERD  BULLS: 

HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999  35 
Son  of  International 
Grand  Champion 
SHADOW  ISLE  PRINCE  ERIC  36 
Son  of  International 
Grand  Champion 

Some  very  fine 
open  1958  HEIFERS 
and  older  cows 

Here  is  Your  Opportunity 
to  Buy  Right 

Afew3-in-1  (Cow  bred  with 
Calf  at  side)  will  put  you  in 
the  Beef  Cottle  Business 

Welcome  offer 
to  close  out 
entire  herd 

HIDDEN  SPRING  FARM 

South  Wayne  Road 
Phelps,  New  York 
Tel:  Klngswood  8-2288 

Gordon  Higley,  Manager 


SIB  WILLIAM  FARM 

Box  266  Hillsdale,  New  York 


SWINE 

FOB  SALE.  4  April  Duroc  Boars  Sired  by  Super 
Certified,  the  boar  Martin  Cafter  gave  $2500.  The 
Dam  was  3  Fall  Gilt  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1958.  She 
was  sired  by  The  Topper.  Both  boars  are  certified  meat 
type  boars.  We  took  all  Grand  Championships  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  1959.  This  is  a  Production  Registry 
litter  on  both  sires.  With  this  litter,  7  Boars,  3  Sows. 
EDGAR  ANGLE 

Afton _ New  York 

LAND  RACE  BOARS  and  SOWS.  From  Meat  Certified 
Dams.  Boars  from  litter  weighing  727  pounds  at  56 
days  of  age.  VERNON  PARMENTER 

King  Ferry  _ New  York _ 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
Production  Tested 

Thanks  to  all  who  helped  make  our  October  2  Yorkshire 
Sale  a  big  success.  Top  Bred  Gilt  to  Sky  View  Farms, 
Farmersville,  Mo.  for  $375.  Top  boar  at  $310.  to  Curtiss 
Roth,  Kemptcn,  Pa.  Top  Open  Gilt  to  Crab  Tree  Farms, 
Lake  Bluff,  III.,  for  $75.  Service  boars  from  Certified 
litters  for  Private  Treaty.  Also  Fall  Boars  and  Gilts. 
Reno  H.  Thomas,  Brooks  End  Farm, 
Beavertown,  Snyder  County.  Pennsylvania 
Park  F.  Thomas,  ParKay  Farm  


LANDRACE 

Registered  Landrace  Service  Boars,  bred  and  open  gilts; 
also  weanling  pigs.  Danish  and  Swedish  Bloodlines. 
Will  Deliver.  Phone  KE  3-2394 

Harry  Tripp  RFD  #1  Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
HAMPSH  IRES 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON.  MARYLAND 

R  Elf  I  S  T  E  R  E  D  YORKSHIRES 
Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts.  Spring  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs, 
Champion  bloodlines.  Production  tested,  certified  stock. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

RENO  H.  THOMAS.  Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Penna. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  Lutz.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y ■ 
REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2,  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SMALU^pTgS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  Boar  Pigs. 
8-weeks  old,  up.  W.  Bonsai 

Box  289  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  AUCTIONS— 500  to  L000 
pigs  each  sale.  Oct.  12  and  Dec.  7- — Caroline  Sales  Co., 
Denton.  Md.  Nov.  5,  Baltimore  Auction  Market.  W. 
Friendship,  Md.  Maryland  Swine  Producers  Association, 

Symons  Hall,  College  Park,  Maryland*. _ 

FEEDER  PIGSr&nb.  to  60  lb.  Direct  from  Farm. 
J.  WESLEY  WALLS,  JR. 

Marydel,  Delaware  Phone  GYpsy  2-4213 

SHEEP 


SHEEP 

For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished, 
early  maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired 
by  packers  —  get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsur¬ 
passed  for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or 
Purebred  flock.  For  inforrrtation  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  Iowa 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 

Bred  to  Mr.  Wonderful  W.L.  1646 

Normandy  Farm _  Litchfield,  Conn. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 
Show!  Sale! 


Fall  Farrowed  Berkshires  and  Yorkshire  weanling 
boars  and  gilts  for  sale  from  the'  following  great 
NATIONAL  and  IMPORTED  Champions: 

•  RAMAC0  MAINSTAY 

•  HIGH  REGARD 

•  OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6N 

•  FAITHLEGG  DAVID 

•  INNISCARRY  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th 

Phone,  write  or  visit  us  and  place  an  order  to 
reserve  one  or  more  of  these  weanlings. 

FAirview  5-7700  Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ Phone;  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  toi  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  GUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
REG.  BULL  CALVES 

Yearling  and  weaning.  Eileenmere  breeding  also  several 
bred  on  open  heifers  and  cows. 

Excellent  bloodlines,  good  families. 
RIDGEMEADE  FARM,  RD  I,  FAIRVIEW,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  Calves  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  Modern 
Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
DENTON  C.  LYON 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT.  PHONE:  CORNWALL 

HO  2-2571  _ 

FOR  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Call  GROTON  31 

Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  N.Y. 


REG.  SHORTHORN  BEEF  COWS 

Bred  February  and  March.  Calving  Foundation 
Quality.  Inspection  Invited. 

Klay  &.  Lohen  Farms  Shortsville,  New  York 

ANGUS 

Registered  bred  cows,  heifers,  calves.  Popular  blood- 
lins.  ALEX  AGOCS 

RD  I  Cincinnatus,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Over  sixty  years  of  Foster  breeding.  Calves  $75  up: 
Yearlings,  $200  up.  A  few  cows. 

E^  H  ^FOSTER _ BARTON,  N.  Y. 

3-AYRSHIRE  RULLS-3 

FOR  SALE.  Two  service  age  grandsons  of  Graycresf 
Freda  (23,793  milk,  4.2%  1003  fat  2X’s,  305  days, 
actual).  One,  three-months  old  100%  blood  brother 
to  Vista  Grande  El  Trujillo  (sold  to  NY  ABC  for 
$2100.).  Dams’  best  records  14,790  milk — 645  fat — 
11,915  milk,  554  fat— 12,574  milk,  530  fat,  (all  2X’s, 
305  days  actual) . 

PARTRIDGE  HILL  FARM 

Barneveld  New  York 

_ Phone :  TWinOaks  6-2141 _ 

HOLSTEIN  COWS.  Heifers  of  all  ages  TB  and  Bangs 

tested.  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Write  or  call: 

GEORGE  PIPER,  WATERTOWN,  WISCONSIN 

POLLED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Horned  top  breed¬ 
ing. 

Hendrickson  Farm  Cobleskill,  New  York 


America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missourj 

DORSET  RAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock. 

K.  J.  Coon  Memphis,  New  York 

"registered  oxfords 

Selected  yearling  rams  and  two  year  olds.  Good  size, 
top  quality,  best  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

Marcell  us  _ New  York 

FOR  SALE.  Commercial  Ewes,  purebred.  Registered 
Ewos.  Also,  8  Rams,  I  Suffolk,  3  years.  2  North  County 
Cheviots,  3  yearlings.  Shropshires  I  Ram,  3  years. 
Prices  reasonable.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT 

H am m on d _ New  York 

^HEEPANDTAMBS.  Mixed  Breeds,  Grades.  Large  size. 

Franklin  Countryman 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Furnace  Road _ Phone  4418 

350  EWES 

For  Sale.  Hampshires,  Corriedales,  Dcrsets  and  Crosses. 
Will  sell  at  reasonable  price. 

L.  Hazen  _ Graxton, _N.  H. 

TEN  good  breed  Registered  Yearling  Dorset  Ewes. 
George  D.  Brice  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  for  service 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid,  New  York  Phone  LOdi  29-R 

DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
Cardigan  Welsh  Corgi  Pups.  AKC  Reigstered. 

Loneoak  Kennel 

North  Road  Cromwell,  Connecticut 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES 

Pure  White,  Fine  Pets  $25  Each.  ALBERT  LASHER 

136  East  State  _ Gloversville,  New  York 

PUREBRED  BEAGLE  PUPS  $10.  Also,  Toy  Manchester 
Stud.  Mrs.  Kimpel  RDJfl  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
WORKING  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS.  While  they  last, 
$25.  Also,  Cheviot  Sheep.  FLOYD  W1NNE 

Cooperstown  _ New  York 

REGISTERED-  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 
S  PORTSMEN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS  _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
MALES,  $15.00—  FEMALES,  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES— AKC  Registered. 

Austin  P.  Miller _ Route  3, _ Linesville,  Pa. 

WETmARANER  puppies  littered  July  4th:  AKC  top 
champoin  lines,  great  hunters.  REASONABLE. 

J.  M.  Grainger  Farmville,  Virginia 

—  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  — 
Champion  pedigree,  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


HORSES  &  PONIES 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARE 
1900  lbs.  In  foal  to  large  registered  Percheron  Stallion. 
Sound.  W.  MAIER 

Swift  Road _ Fabius,  N .Y. _ Phone:  2456 

GOATS 

PRODUCE  HEALTH FTjT_MrLK,  add  to  your  income 

with  dairy  goats.  Booklet  and  6-month  trial  to  monthly 
magazine  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  K-21,  Me. 


Livestock  Sales  &  Markets 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op’s 
October  20  sale: 

Steers:  Choice  $28-28.90;  Good  $26-28; 
Standard  $24-26;  Utility  $22-24. 

Dairy  type  heifers;  Good  $23-23.50;  Stand¬ 
ard  $21.50-23;  Utility  $19.50-21.50. 

Dairy  type  cows:  Commercial  $19.75-21.30; 
Utility  $17.50-19.75;  Cutter  $15-17.50;  Can- 
ner  $13-15.50. 

Bulls:  Utility  $21.50-22.10;  Cutter  $20-21.50. 
Calves:  Prime  $41-43;  choice  $38-41;  Good 
$35-38;  Standard  $32-35;  110/115  lbs.  $22-33; 
100/105  lbs.  $20.50-27;  90/95  lbs.  $19-22; 
80/85  lbs.  $18.50-21;  70/75  lbs.  $17-20;  60/65 
lbs.  $16-19. 

Hogs:  U.S.  #1  200/240  lbs.  $14.75-15.40; 
U.S.  #2  175/240  lbs.  $14-14.75;  U.S.  #3  175/ 
240  lbs.  $13.50-14;  Hogs  over  250  lbs.  $13- 
13.75;  sows  (all  wts.)  $9-11.50. 

Lambs:  Choice  $22-22.30;  good  $20.50-22. 
Sheep:  $7.00-10. 

Dairy  Replacements:  Handling  cows  $230- 
275;  fresh  cows  $220-295;  milkers  $175-275; 
first  calf  heifers  (close)  $90-190;  bred  heif¬ 
ers  $110-200;  open  heifers  $95-185. 

NEW  JERSEY 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market,  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.  J.,  October  19: 

Cows:  Fat  $16.75-18;  Cutters  $15-16.75; 
Canners  $12.50-15;  shelly  Canners  $11.75- 
12.50. 

Heifers:  Fat  $17-21;  Common  $14.50-17. 
Bulls:  Heavy  $21-23.50;  Fat  $18.50-21. 
Calves:  60/70  lbs.  $16-19.50;  70/80  lbs. 
$19.50-20.75;  80/90  lbs.  $20.75-22;  90/110  lbs. 
$22-23  50 

Veal  Calves:  110/120  lbs.  $23.50-24.75;  120/ 
140  lbs.  $24.75-27;  140/160  lbs.  $27-31;  160/ 
200  lbs.  $36-37.75. 

At  Livestock  Cooperative  Auction  Market 
Association  of  North  Jersey,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.,  on  October  20; 

Calves:  $5-40;  cows  $12-18.75;  "as  is”  cows 
$10-15.50;  reactor  cows  $13-15.75;  heifers 
$15.25-22.25;  bulls  $17.50-23.75;  steers  $17.25- 
27. 

MARYLAND 

At  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
West  Friendship,  Md.,  October,  23: 

Stockers  and  feeders:  Good,  and  Choice 
feeder  steers  $23.10-26.85;  Choice  (under 
1,000  lbs.)  $25.25  and  up;  Common. and  Me¬ 
dium  $19.25-25;  Common  and  Medium  stock 
steers  $18-26.50;  Good  $25.75-27.25;  Good 
and  Choice  stock  steer  calves  $26.25-30.25; 
Common  and  Medium  $19.25-26.50;  mixed 
Medium  to  Choice,  stock  heifers  $18-21; 
mixed  Medium  to  Choice  stock  heifer  calves 
$19-23.50;  package  230  lb.  Choice  $25.25  and' 
package  370  lb.  Fancy  $24. 

Hogs:  U.S.  #1,  1-2,  1-3,  183-221  lb.  butch¬ 
ers  $14.75-15;  #1-2,  $15.50;  #2  213  lbs.  $14.60; 
265-266  lbs.  $12.85-13.60;  147-158  lbs.  $13.50- 
13.85;  330-446  lbs.  sows  $10.60-12.10;  20-75 
lb.  Medium  and  Good  feeder  pigs  $3.50-9. 


Farm  Meetings  and  Sales 

Nov.  7 — The  5th  annual  Empire 
Breeders  Holstein  Sale,  Earlville, 
N.Y. 

Nov.  9-17 — The  93rd  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  meeting,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Nov.  12-13  —  Cornell  University 
Nutrition  Conference,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Nov.  19 — The  150th  Special  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Lancaster  Pa. 

Nov.  19 — The  202nd  Garden  Spot 
Holstein  Sale,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Wondering  What  NYABC  Sires  Can 
Do  In  Your  Herd? 

Read  the  article  by  Elmer  E.  Clapp, 
Jr.  in  the  October  issue  of 

"THE  CO-OPERATOR” 

and  join  in  meeting  NYABC's  fiscal 
year  goal:  " A  COW  A  MINUTE"- 
527,040  cows  to  be  bred  the  NYABC 
way. 

Didn't  you  get  your  "CO-OPERA¬ 
TOR"?  See  your  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  Ithaca, 

528-R  vlADly  N.Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


v\©*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Bieqding 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

.Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  September,  1959,  are  as 


follows: 

Per  Per 
100  lbs.  Quart 

Conn.  Milk  Prod.  Ass’n . $6.68  $  .1421 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . 5.53  .1176 

Monroe  Milk  Producers .  5.35  .1138 

Erie  County  Co-op . 5.21  .1108 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 5.11  .1087 

Bovina  Center  Co-op . 4.962  .1055 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc .  4.962  .1055 

Delaware  County  Farmers 

Co-op.  .  4.95  .1053 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  . . .  4.89  .104 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op . 4.89  .104 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.89  .104 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 4.89  .104 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms .  4.89  .104 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.79  .1019 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in 
the  case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Administra¬ 
tors’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.89;  Buffalo 
$5.06;  Rochester  $5.36. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1959,  was  $6.13  per  cwt.  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
an  analysis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5 
per  cent  milk,  201-210  mile  zone)  10.40  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.57  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep,  in  glass,  28 cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  25  ^  cents. 

Uniform  price  for  September  3.5  per  cent 
under  Connecticut  Federal  Order  was  S6.57 
per  cwt.  Producers  delivering  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  plants  from  farms  in  New  York  north 
of  Massachusetts  Turnpike  received  $6.34. 


Eastern  Penna.  Sheep 
Meeting  Nov.  14 

The  second  annual  Sheepman’s 
Field  Day  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Sheepman’s  Assn,  will  be  held  No¬ 
vember  14  in  the  Bernville  Grange 
Hall,  Bernville,  Penna. 

Jack  Price,  of  Upperco,  Md.,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  scheduled  to  start  at  10:30  a.m. 
Following  the  noon  dinner,  James  F. 
Haldeman,  Berks  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent,  will  present  a  short  talk 
on  "Better  Feeding  through  Rough- 
age  Testing.”  Albert  A.  Lund,  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  The  Shepherd  will 
then  discuss  latest  developments  in 
the  sheep  industry.  The  meeting  will 
close  with  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
problems  of  raising  sheep. 

K.  D.  Keener 


Wool  PromotionApproved 

Sheep  raisers  have  approved  by 
referendum  the  continuance  through 
1961  of  the  wool  and  lamb  promo¬ 
tion  program.  The  vote,  recently 
announced,  was  68.9  per  cent  in 
favor. 

This  promotion  program  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  check-off  system  im¬ 
posed  against  the  direct  subsidy 
payments  received  by  sheep  raisers. 
These  payments  represent  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  market  price 
for  wool  and  a  so-called  "incentive” 
price. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  campaigned  strongly  against 
the  program.  Both  the  National 
Grange  and  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council  recommended 
"Yes”  votes  in  the  referendum. 


Penna.  Livestock  Show 
Harrisburg,  Nov.  9-13 

It  will  not  be  an  all-Pennsylvania 
show,  but  residents  of  the  Keystone 
State  will  dominate  the  Pennsylvania 
Livestock  Exposition’s  show  rings 
during  the  annual  event  to  be  held 
at  Harrisburg  on  November  9-13. 

A  tabulation  of  entries  in  the  open 
livestock  show  discloses  that  160 
of  the  312  livestock  breeders  and 
feeders  having  animals  entered  are 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 


1.  Clay  Equipment  has  announced 
the  introduction  of  a  new  single¬ 
auger  SILO  UNLOADER— the  Uni- 
matic — available  in  12-,  14-,  16-,  18- 
and  20-ft.  models.  A  nine-inch  auger 
pulls  silage  to  side  delivery  impeller 
which  hurls  silage  up  and  out  silo 
chute.  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP., 
CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA. 

2.  Two  new  products,  HI-HEET 
AUTOMATIC  TAPE  AND  HI-HEET 
CABLE  have  just  been  announced  by 
Electromode.  Electromode  Tape,  with 
built-in  thermostat,  provides  protec¬ 
tion  against  freezing  of  water  and 
drain  pipes,  oil  lines,  farm  waterers. 
Hl-heet  Cable  is  designed  to  keep 
gutters  and  downspouts  free  of  ice 
damage.  ELECTROMODE  DIV., 
COMMERCIAL  CONTROLS  CORP., 
ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


3.  The  1960  BRADY  TORNADO 
available  this  Fall,  has  been  designed 
primarily  for  use  in  chopping  corn 
stalks,  cotton  stalks,  light  brush,  pas¬ 
ture  clipping,  field  trash  as  well  as 
many  other  jobs  for  the  farm  special¬ 
ist.  BRADY  CORP.,  DES  MOINES  5, 
IOWA. 


4.  The  new  MOTO-MOWER  SNOW 
THROWER  ends  the  back-breaking 
task  of  shoveling  snow  from  walks 
and  driveways,  clearing  a  15-in.  path 
even  in  hard-packed  snow.  MOTO- 
MOWER,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


5.  AMERICAN  PLANTER  has  re¬ 
cently  introduced  a  new  automatic 
hog  feeding  system.  Model  230-CH. 
Auger  distributes  feed  evenly  from 
wagon,  truck  or  storage  bin  simply  by 
turning  on  the  switch.  Companion 
models  also  available.  AMERICAN 
PLANTER  CO.,  BURR  OAK,  MICH. 


6.  A  new  aluminum  roofing  sheet, 
LAP-DRAIN,  offering  an  economical, 
weathertight,  cool  and  stronger  roof, 
is  now  available  through  Nichols 
Wire.  A  new  twin-thread  aluminum 
nail,  with  head  embossed  to  match  the 
sheet,  provides  greater  holding  power. 
NICHOLS  WIRE  &  ALUMINUM  CO., 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


7.  NEW  HOLLAND’S  new  manure 
spreader  line  provides  more  uniform 
distribution  of  finely  shredded  manure 
for  rich,  fertile  seed  beds.  Widespread 
paddles  are  heat-treated  for  greater 
strength.  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE 
CO.,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


8.  Both  grain  and  machinery  can 
be  conveniently  stored  in  Stran-Steel’s 
new  GRAIN-MASTER  “44”,  lowest 
priced  multi-purpose  building  of  its 
type  on  the  market.  Safe  storage  for 
15,000  to  50,000  bushels  or  more  is 
provided.  STRAN-STEEL  CORP., 
DETROIT  29,  MICH. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION... 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Far  At  Products  Dept.  _ 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  I 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

12345678 


ADDRESS  .... 

NAME  . 

November  7,  1959 


Newest,  toughest  chain  saws  going 
and  guaranteed  for  one  full  year! 
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REMINGTON  .“BANTAM” 


Here’s  the  sleek,  new,  lightweight  “Ban¬ 
tam” — only  17  lbs.  less  bar  and  chain — 
and  it’s  the  hardest-working  helper  you 
can  own.  The  “Bantam”  is  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  one  full  year  by  Remington — 
manufacturer  of  fine  firearms  since  1816. 
See  it — priced  from  only  $159.50*. 


Remington  adds  two  new  5-hp  models 
(the  SL-5R  and  SL-5RP)  to  complete 
today's  newest,  most  advanced  line  of 
professional-duty  chain  saws.  Each  saw 
carries  Remington's  exclusive  one-year 
guarantee.  Check  out  a  Remington  at 
your  dealer’s  now. 


Remington 


Remington  Arms  Company.  Inc..  Bridgeport  2.  Conn 
IN  CANADA:  Remington  Arms  of  Canada  Limited' 
3S  Queen  Elizabeth  Blvd.,  Toronto  18,  Ont. 


* Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 


SEE  THESE  GREAT  NEW  REMINGTON  CHAIN 
SAWS  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S,  LISTED  BELOW! 


Afton . Burnett  Decker 

Albany. .  .Slade  Tractor  Company 
Albion. Harradine  Implement  Co. 

Altamont.. . Howard  Gage 

Amsterdam. .  .Florida  Implement 

Andes . Liddle  Brothers 

Antwerp . Wm.  Sampson 

Arcade . Arcade  G.  L.  F. 

Ashland . Winchell  &  Enders 

Athol . Cameron  &  Cameron 

Attica . George  Burnison 

Auburn . Evans  &  Lind 

Bangor. Debyah  Farm  Implement 
Bameveld. Baker  Sales  &  Service 

Barker . Norman  Ray  Service 

Batavia...'. _ Batavia  G.  L.  F. 

Bath . Bath  G.  L.  F. 

Belleville . Robert  D.  Henry 

Binghamton .  L.  J.  Kingley  Co.,  Inc. 
Binghamton .  Wakeman’sAutoElec. 

Brant . Thomas  C.  Chiavetta 

Brewerton . Brewerton  Bait 

Shop,  Inc. 

Bronx.  .Thalman  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooktondale. . .  .Arsonault  Farm 
Supply 

Buffalo _ Eaton  Equipment  Co. 

Buffalo.  .West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 

Callicoon . John  Eschenberg 

Sales  &  Service 
Canajoharie.  .Baker  Farm  Supply 

Canastota . N.  G.  Deppolito 

&  Sons 

Canton . Amo’s  Garage 

Catskill . Arthur  Burger 

Cazenovia. ..  .Stanley  F.  Bittner 
-G.  L.  F. 

Central  Square. .  .Helinger  Farm 
Service 

Champlain . Raymond  Bedard 

Chateaugay _ Spellman’s  Feed 

&  Fuel 

Cincinnatus.  .Cincinnatus  Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 

Clayton.  Taylor  ImplementCo.,  Inc. 

Clinton . Clinton  Farm  Supply 

Clymer.Lyle  Bemis  &  Son  Service 
Cobleskill.  .Van  Wagenen  &  Sons 

Cohocton . Edmond  Appliance 

&  Hardware 

Conesus . Gordon  Alger 

Sales  &  Service 
Constable.  .Wilson  Farm  Service 

Cooperstown . Earl  B.  Chase 

Cooperstown. .  Konchar  Brothers 

Copenhagen . Floyd  F.  Taylor 

Cuyler . Pierce  Hardware 

Deer  River. . Francis  Nicholl 

Delhi . Fred  Decker 

Deposit . Ralph  Barnhart 

DeRuyter .  H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 

Downsville . T.  J.  Klindt 

Dryden.  .Dryden  Implements,  Inc. 

Dundee . Shaw’s  Hardware 

Dunkirk . The  Lumber  Store 


East  Syracuse. Lewis  Tree  Expert 

Edmeston . R.  S.  Hardic 

Elmira . Keller’s  Repair  Shop 

Elmira  (Horseheads).Geo.  Welles 

Fabius . Fabius  Hardware 

Fairport . Murphy  Tractor  & 

Implement 

Findlay  Lake . Findlay  Lake 

Milling  Company 

Fort  Johnson . Jim’s  Garage 

Fulton _ F.  G.  Ludington  &  Son 

Geneva. . .  .B  &  C  Mower  Service 

Georgetown _ Watson’s  Garage 

Grand  Gorge.  .Sauevuer’s  Garage 
Greene. . .  .Maxon  Feed  Company 
Greenville.  .Steven’s  Farm  Store 

Hailesboro . Payne  Brothers 

Hamilton.  .Hamilton  Farm  Equip. 
Hammond.  .Marsaw  Farm  Supply 
Hancock. . .  .Charles  Stoutenberg 

Harpursville . Ed  Oliver 

Higgensville . Ward  E.  Klein 

Hobart. .  .E.  F.  Van  Buren  &  Sons 
Holley.  .Carselli  Sales  &  Service 
Hornell.  .Strobel  Welding  Service 
Hubbardsville. Jacob  Misch  &  Son 
Hurley . T.  K.  Machinery 

llion. . .  Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works 

Johnson  City. Goodrich  Implement 

Killawog. ..  .Beecher  Implement 
King  Ferry. ..  .Gilling  &  Nedrow 
Knowlesville.  Knowlesville  G.  L.  F. 

La  Fargeville . L.  V.  Zimmer 

Leicester. .  .Christiano  Hardware 
&  Implement 

Lisbon . John  F.  Carragher 

Little  Falls . Slabe’s  Garage 

Livingston  Manor . Liberty 

Tractor  Sales 

Livonia . Day  Implement 

Locke . Lynch  Hardware 

Lockport . Walter  Kohl 

Lyndonviile _ Robert  D.  James 

Lyons. . .  .Schleede  Farm  Supply 

Marietta . Amber  Hardware 

Marion . M.  B.  Morrison 

Mexico . Robert  Halsey 

Middleburg.  .Chips  Tractor  Sales 

Milford . Harrison  Hardware 

Moravia . Thomas  D.  Ryan 

Morris . Gould  &  Bridges 

Mt.  Upton.. Mt.  Upton  Hardware 

Newark . Fairville  Garage 

New  Berlin . Pope  Brothers 

Garage 

New  Berlin . Webb  &  Sons 

New  Woodstock . .  New  Woodstock 
Milling  Corp. 

New  York . Rudolph  Bass 

Newfield . Maki  Machinery 

Nichols... J.  D.  Robertson  &  Son 


North  Lawrence.J.H.Wilbur&Son 


Norwich....  Kosowsky  Hardware 

Oak  Hill . Oak  Hill  Garage 

Ogdenburg . William  Woods 

Olean . Chiavetta  Brothers 

Oneonta. .  .East  End  Cattle  Sales 

Ontario . Ontario  Farm  Store 

Ontario . Harry  L.  Smith 

Oswego . Cloonan’s 

Small  Engines 


Otego.  .Herring  Lumber  Company 

Owego - Carrington  &  Holmes 

Oxford .. Oxford  Farm  Machinery 


Palmyra . John  S.  Blazey 

Perry  City. Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
Plattsburg . McConnell  Motor 

Sales 

Pompey . Elmon  Radway 


Port  Byron. Port  Byron  Hardware 

Randolph. .  .Farm  &  Home  Store 
Red  Creek .  Red  Creek  Farm  Supply 
Richfield  Springs.  .Beadle  &  Co. 

Rochester _ George  E.  Hazard 

Company,  Inc. 

Rome . Clinton  Farm  Supply 

Rossie . Kenneth  Turnbull 

Schenectady . Vogel  Brothers 

Schuylerville _ Nelson  S.  Pratt 

Sharon  Springs. ..  .Edgar  Handy 

Sherburne . Gerry  B.  Miner 

Sidney  Center . Jesse  Howes 

Skaneateles.  .Bobbett  Implement 
&  Tractor  Company 

Skaneateles . Fesko  Brothers 

Sodus . Himes  Repair  Shop 

South  Butler.  .Stewari  s  Service 
Station 

South  Dayton . South  Dayton 

Farm  Supply 
South  Hartford. ..  .C  &  0  Tractor 
&  Implement 

Stockton . Star’s  Hardware 

Syracuse . Syracuse  Farm 

Supply  Corp. 

Theresa _ Wilcox  Hardware  Co. 

Troy. .  Perkins  Tree  Service,  Inc. 
Trumansburg ....  Maurice  Bower 

Unadilla . W.  Earl  Winger 

Vernon . Robert  Hollenbeck 

Vernon .  Uebler’s 

Walton . Walton  Farm  Supply 

Walworth.  .Duell’s  Garden  Store 
Watertown. Taylor  Implement  Co. 

Waterville . Frank  Cornelius 

Waterville . P.  N.  Lewis  Co. 

Watkins  Glen.  .Glenn  City  Garage 

Webster . Robert  McFarlin 

Wellsville. . .  .Chiavetta  Brothers 
West  Leyden. Stanley  E.  Freeman 
Westfield. .  .Mead’s  Farm  Store 
Whitney  Point.  .Potter’s  Atlantic 
Service 

Worcester . Ed  Johnson 
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Credit  for  Family  Farms 

AT  THE  Farm  Credit  Directors’  annual 
conference  last  month,  Dr.  Don  Paarl- 
berg,  a  special  assistant  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  declared  that  lenders  “may  be  a 
determining  factor  whether  a  farmer  suc¬ 
cessfully  adjusts  his  business  to  the  new 
technology  and  shifting  economic  condi¬ 
tions  or  whether  he  will  eventually  find  him¬ 
self  among  those  farmers  who  seek  other 
ways  of  making  a  living.” 

And  at  the  same  meeting,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse  empha¬ 
sized:  “One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the 
past  has  been  to  try  to  serve  all  of  agricul¬ 
ture  with  similar  programs.  In  the  new 
rural  agriculture  that  is  emerging  there 
must  be  effective  service  to  both  broad  seg¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.”  The  “segments”  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  2.1  million  commercial  farms 
producing  91  per  cent  of  agriculture’s  har¬ 
vest,  and  2.6  million  small-scale  and  part- 
time  farms  producing  nine  per  cent. 

There  are  many  family  farms  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  group — small  in  acreage,  perhaps,  as 
compared  to  some  midwest  farms — but 
very  representative  in  their  own  area  both 
as  to  size  and  productivity.  Is  such  a  farm 
worthy  of  adequate  financing,  and  there¬ 
fore  survival?  Unfortunately,  quite  a  few 
people  in  high  circles  say  “No.”  It  is  also 
apparent,  from  the  report  in  “Farm  with 
a  Future”  (page  3  of  this  issue),  that  the 
same  attitude  is  prevalent  in  some  credit 
circles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  bankers  in 
the  Central  States  are  granting  longer 
loans  for  livestock,  machinery  and  irriga¬ 
tion  to  the  farms  producing  most  of  agri¬ 
culture’s  harvest,  and  most  of  the  surplus 
too.  How,  then,  would  extermination  of  the 
family  farm  solve  the  surplus  problem? 

What  basis  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
family  farm — not  the  marginal  farm,  but 
the  family  farm — should  fade  away?  We 
can  think  of  nothing  except  failure  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  farm  as  an  efficient  business.  This 
is  particularly  important  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  the  family  farm,  average  in  size 
for  its  own  area,  does  not,  in  many  cases, 
possess  the  collateral  demanded  by  some 
lending  institutions. 

Under  Secretary  Morse’s  statement  is  of 
some  consolation.  But  there  is  a  long  road 
ahead.  There  is  room  for  the  efficient  fam¬ 
ily  farm. 


Deer  Season 

IN  MANY  areas  of  the  Northeast,  the 
open  season  for  deer  has  already  begun. 
Within  the  next  two  weeks  the  season  will 
be  in  full  swing.  This  is  the  time  when 
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hunters  swarm  the  countryside.  It  is  also 
the  time  when  red  is  the  safest  color  for 
jackets  and  headgear. 

Already  deer  are  abundant  in  fields  and 
woods.  Best  available  statistics  indicate 
that  our  deer  population  is  on  the  increase. 
As  a  result,  two  serious  problems  have  be¬ 
come  aggravated.  The  first  is  the  ever- 
increasing  damage  to  farm  crops  and  seed¬ 
ing^,  no  matter  what  the  season.  Spolia¬ 
tion  by  deer  has  lessened  many  a  harvest 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  farmers,  even 
as  landowners,  are  powerless  to  cope  with 
the  situation  under  most  existing  laws. 
From  the  conservation  angle,  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  deer  hunting  have  increased  the 
herds  beyond  the  point  of  available  feeding 
grounds.  Starvation  is  the  result. 

The  recent  establishment  of  antlerless 
days  in  most  States  is  therefore  a  sound 
regulation.  The  more  recent  increase  of 
these  antlerless  days  shows  equally  good 
judgment.  In  certain  areas  of  New  York 
State  this  year,  for  example,  deer  of  either 
sex  can  be  shot  throughout  the  full  10-day 
season  as  compared  to  only  one  day  last 
year. 

Sportsmen  and  hunt  clubs  are  very  vocal 
in  their  opposition  to  these  antlerless  days. 
Their  fears  are  groundless  and,  besides, 
there  are  other  more  important  interests 
at  stake — agriculture  and  sound  conserva¬ 
tion. 

The  antlerless-day  program  is  a  good 
one  and  should  continue  to  be  extended 
wherever  possible. 


Boost  for  New  York  Apples 


“Who,”  winks  winsome  Merrily  Fordham,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  “is  kidding  whom?”  Merrily,  this 
year's  New  York  winner  for  the  best  apple  pie 
recipe,  proved  she  certainly  knows  her  apples. 
She  also  is  well  aware  that  a  tasty,  juicy  apple 
pie  is  close  to  every  young  man’s  heart.  But 
being  pretty,  as  well  as  apple-smart,  the  4-H 
Miss  winkingly  asserts  that  Tennyson’s  ode, 
as  originally  written,  was  probably  more  astute. 
Happily,  however,  Miss  Fordham  agrees  with 
the  New  York  Apple  Growers’  version  that  in 
Fall  a  young  man’s  fancy  easily  turns  to 
thoughts  of  New  York  State  apples — too! 


Too  Many  Chiefs  and 
Not  Enough  Indians 

LAST  month  at  its  annual  exposition  in 
Harrisburg,  NEPPCO  announced  “Proj¬ 
ect  65,”  a  new  long-range  action  program. 
It  was  explained  by  Richard  Ammon, 
NEPPCO’s  new  executive  secretary,  as  in¬ 
cluding  both  internal  reorganization  and 
also  expanded  activities  in  such  matters  as 
legislation  and  price  reporting. 

The  observation,  made  at  the  annual 
membership  meeting,  that  there  are  too 
many  chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians  in  the 
poultry  and  egg  business,  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  Whether  this  is  due  to  member¬ 
ship  apathy  or  to  management’s  deafness 
to  members’  requests  need  not  be  argued 
here,  except  to  point  out  that  the  latter  may 
well  be  the  reason  for  the  former.  Certainly 
member  attendance  at  the  NEPPCO  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  no  place  to  go  but 
up,  and  “Project  65”  (meaning  completion 
in  1965)  would  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  poultry  and  egg  industry  is  in  a  sorry 
state,  not  only  in  respect  of  lower  prices  and 
higher  costs,  but  because  of  the  complete 
lack  of  farmers’  control  of  the  affairs  in 
their  own  house.  NEPPCO  can  go  a  long 
way  to  easing  both  these  problems  and  we 
hope  that  the  dynamism  of  “Project  65”  on 
paper  will  soon  reflect  itself  in  poultrymen’s 
pocketbooks. 


What  Farmers  Say 

“HOW  RIGHT  YOU  ARE!” 

It  was  indeed  refreshing  to  turn  to  your 
editorial  page  and  read  “There’s  a  Price  for 
Security.” 

Every  way  you  turn,  you  find  schemes  to  re¬ 
lieve  people  of  their  independence  and  the  62 
per  cent  of  those  interviewed  are  agreeable  to  a 
mediocre  controlled  existence  with  minimum 
security  dished  out  with  no  apparent  risk. 

What  makes  a  man  lose  his  pride  of  competi¬ 
tive  achievement,  shirk  his  responsibilities  and 
become  a  part  of  a  collective  contract-farming 
society,  with  price  and  production  risks  elim¬ 
inated  ? 

I  believe  his  attitude  is  so  promoted  as  to  be 
a  mild  form  of  brainwashing.  What  our  country 
needs  are  more  articles  such  as  yours  in  many 
more  papers  in  order  to  bring  a  better  balance 
and  save  some  good  individual  minds  from 
stagnation.  Pearl  M.  Carey 

Pennsylvania 

Any  time  I  open  the  editorial  page  of  The 
R.N.Y.  I  am  tempted  to  say:  “How  right  you 
are!” 

“There’s  a  Price  for  Security”  in  your  Octo¬ 
ber  3  issue  is  one  of  these  occasions. 

New  York  F.E.B. 


Brevities 

“The  effective  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much.” — James  5:16. 

Julian  B.  Thayer,  Rockfall,  Conn.,  dairy  and 
poultry  farmer,  has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  C.  Chester  DuMond  Jr., 
Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.,  fruit  grower,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Look  at  the  typical  savings 
Nationwide  auto  insurance 
offers!  You  may  save  up  to 
30%  in  your  community. 
See  your  Nationwide  man. 

'Annual  savings  over  amount  paid  for  similar  coverage  with  most  other  companies.  Rates  for  pleasure  driving  only  (driver’s  age 
25  or  over);  full  coverage  Comprehensive;  $50  Deductible  Collision;  $10,000/ $20,000  Bodily  Injury  (in  Connecticut  $20,000/ 
$20,000;  in  Virginia  $15, 000/$30, 000);  $10,000  Property  Damage;  $500  Medical  Payments  (in  Virginia  $1,000).  Deduct  $15 
lifetime  membership  fee-charged  first  year  only-from  savings  shown.  Comparison  based  on  rates  in  effect  October  1,  1959. 


Here  are  actual  dollar  savings  with  Nationwide  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  following  1959  cars:  Buick  Le  Sabre  Sedan 

•  Chevrolet  Bel  Air  &  Impala  4  dr.  Sedan  •  Dodge 
Coronet  Hardtop  •  Ford  Fairlane  500  &  Galaxie  Sedan 
(savings  $2.00  less  than  figures  quoted)  •  Mercury 
Monterey  Sedan  •  Oldsmobile  Dynamic  2  dr.  Sedan  • 
Plymouth  Belvedere  Hardtop  &  Fury  Hardtop  •  Pontiac 
Catalina  Sedan  •  Proportionate  savings  on  other  cars. 

STATE 

SAVINGS 

Connecticut 

$31.50  to  56.70 

Delaware 

$30.90  to  39.70 

Maryland 

$25.20  to  79.80 

New  Jersey 

$31.30  to  80.00 

New  York 

$16.80  to  37.80 

Ohio 

$27.60  to  65.40 

Pennsylvania 

$20.40  to  73.00 

Rhode  Island 

$41.20  to  63.40 

Vermont 

$32.30  to  44.50 

Virginia 

$29.30  to  31.70 

West  Virginia 

$40.60  to  77.20 

NATIONWIDE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HOME  OFFICE:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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FALL 


.  .  .  . 

..WINTER 


With  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester  you  can  be 
ready  to  harvest  any  forage  crop. 


One  man  in  a  few  minutes  can  change  from  a  mower  unit 
to  a  corn  unit,  without  any  special  tools.  So  why  don't  you 
make  this  quick  change  to  Fox  and  take  advantage  of  all 
the  features  Fox  has  to  offer? 


Also  available  through  your  local  dealer  are  .  .  . 
FRICK  SAWMILLS  .  .  .  BEARCAT  FEED  MILLS 
TEMPLETON  SPREADERS  .  .  .  and  DIESEL 
and  GAS  ENGINES. 

Convert  your  woodlots  into  money  by  operating 
your  own  sawmill  this  winter. 

Frick  sawmills  have  many  superior  features,  such  as  boss 
dog  headblocks,  universal  saw  guides  and  overhead  sawdust 
drags.  Cash  in  now  on  the  big  profits  that  are  in  store  for 
you  in  the  increasing  lumber  and  pulpwood  business. 

•  WE  FURNISH  DEBARKERS,  CHIRPERS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 


Northeast  soils  need  more 

Lime  and  Tests 


Farmers  in  the  Northeast  used 
2,844,938  tons  of  agricultural  lime¬ 
stone  last  year.  A  survey  made  by 
National  Agricultural  Limestone  In¬ 
stitute  reveals  that  this  was  0.4  per 
cent  more  than  the  2,833,085  tons 
used  in  the  12  northeastern  states 
during  1957,  but  only  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  10,485,261  tons 
needed  annually,  as  determined  by 
soils  specialists  of  the  region. 

The  Institute  claims  that  the 
“average”  farmer  still  is  not  liming 
his  soil  properly  to  secure  maximum 
production  and,  therefore,  maximum 
profit.  High  tenant  occupancy  on 
farms  and  generally  decreased  in¬ 
come  levels  have  been  cited  by  agri¬ 
culturists  as  reasons  for  the  failure 
to  reach  optimum  use  of  lime. 

Last  year,  more  than  80  per  cent 
was  used  in  connection  with  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program  prac¬ 
tices,  despite  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  price  of 
agricultural  limestone  had  risen  less 
during  the  last  20  years  than  any¬ 
thing  else  farmers  buy.  An  increase 
in  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  has  been  suggested  as  the 
only  way  to  obtain  more  usage  of 
lime  on  farms  in  the  humid  area. 

Fertilizer  manufacturers  point  out 
that  fertilizers  are  not  nearly  as  effi¬ 


cient  when  put  on  unlimed  soils.  The 
National  Plant  Food  Institute’s  two 
pilot  projects  in  Columbia  County, 
Pa.,  and  Chautauqua  County,  N.Y., 
will  continue  to  stress  soil  testing 
through  November.  Soil  tests  are 
the  only  way  by  which  a  farmer  can 
tell  what  and  how  much  fertilizers 
his  particular  soil  requires. 

Agronomist  Thomas  W.  Scott  of 
Cornell  urges  all  farmers  to  have 
their  soils  tested  if  they  have  not 
done  so  already.  While  samples  run 
at  Cornell  have  increased  from  19,000 
to  43,000  in  the  last  two  years,  Scott 
says  that  many  farmers  are  still 
harvesting  crop  yields  of  five  or  10 
years  ago. 

Hay  production,  he  says,  costs  $23 
a  ton  when  yield  is  two  tons  an  acre, 
only  $16  when  3.5  tons.  It  costs  $10 
a  ton  for  corn  silage  yielding  nine 
tons  an  acre,  but  only  $7.50  a  ton 
for  a  14-ton  yield,  he  explains. 

But  Scott  warns,  too,  that  fertiliz¬ 
ation  and  liming  based  on  soil  tests, 
while  necessary,  are  not  cure-alls. 
They  cannot  substitute  for  good 
management,  quality  seed  and  proper 
timing  of  the  entire  operation.  He 
advises  that  soils  be  tested  once 
every  crop  rotation. 

Soil  testing  kits  are  available  from 
county  agents. 


Jala  Valley  Corn 


Jala  Valley  is  a  field  com  that 
comes  from  near  Tepic,  Mexico,  a 
river  bottom  area  near  the  west 
coast.  As  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the 
longest  season  variety  of  corn  in  the 
world.  In  its  area  of  usefulness, 
Jala  Valley  is  planted  in  January  or 


TALL  CORN  JN  NEW  YORK 
Jala  Valley,  a  Mexican  field  corn,  grew 
18  feet  high  on  the  Columbia  County 
farm  of  William  F.  Berghold,  R.N.Y. 
editor.  Berghold,  at  left,  examines 
growth  with  Howard  S.  Chappuis,  Sr. 


February  and  harvested  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Its  yield  is  in  the  range  of  20- 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

Farmers  in  Mexico  who  grow  this 
variety  are  interested  in  it,  not  only 
for  its  grain  yield,  but  also  because 
of  its  extremely  tall  and  very  strong 
and  woody  stalk.  After  the  corn  is 
harvested,  the  stalks  are  carefully 
cut  off  and  saved  for  building  mate¬ 
rial.  They  use  these  stalks  to  con¬ 
struct  fences,  corn  cribs  and  other 
similar  buildings.  Jala  Valley  has  a 
very  thick,  highly  lignified  rind. 

Funk  Brothers  has  some  breeding 
work  under  way  where  the  Jala  Val¬ 
ley  variety  is  crossed  with  strains 
from  the  United  States  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  cross  has  been  inbred  for 
several  generations.  The  hope  is  that 
some  new  patterns  can  be  obtained 
for  use  in  the  United  States,  such 
as,  because  of  the  strong  stalk,  re¬ 
sistance  to  European  corn  borer  and 
to  the  Southwestern  corn  borer. 

Jalla  Valley  is  quite  long-eared, 
with  ears  reportedly  reaching  16  to 
18  inches  in  length.  It  grows  quite 
tall  in  Mexico,  and  taller  here  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change  in  day  length. 
Tropical  and  sub-tropical  strains, 
growing  under  conditions  of  a  short 
day,  become  quite  tall  when  planted 
in  the  temperate  zones  where  sum¬ 
mer  days  are  much  longer. 

The  Farm  Credit  Banks  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  advice  to  farmers 
on  father-and-son  agreements.  This 
can  be  done  either  by  way  of  con¬ 
tract,  partnership,  or  corporation. 
Contact  can  be  made  with  the  near¬ 
est  Farm  Credit  office. 
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Fall  Plowing 

Is  it  really  necessary? 


Farmers  should  ask  themselves  if 
their  soils  have  some  qualities  which 
make  fall  plowing  a  “must.”  If  the 
answer  is  “No,”  then  spring  plowing 
probably  is  better. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Agronomist 
Samuel  W.  Bone  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Fall  plowing  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  State,  he  says,  only  when 
it  results  in  some  decided  benefits  in 
seedbed  preparation.  And  usually  it 
doesn’t,  he  contends. 

Fifteen  or  20  years  ago,  many 
farmers  had  to  do  some  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  plowing  in  order  to  get  their 
crops  in  on  time  in  the  Spring.  Pres¬ 
ent-day  equipment,  however,  about 
rules  out  that  necessity  because  now 
it’s  possible  to  plow  and  plant  a  lot 
of  ground  in  a  day. 

Danger  from  Erosion 

Fall  plowing,  Bone  explains,  ex¬ 
poses  soils  to  erosion  hazards  and 
slows  down  the  decay  of  some  resi¬ 
dues.  This  means  losing  top  soil 
nutrients  and  water-holding  ability 
needed  for  good  crop  production  next 
Spring  and  Summer. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  expose  soil  to 
freezing  and  thawing  in  order  to 
have  a  good  seedbed,  the  Ohio 
agronomist  points  out.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions:  soils  so  high  in  clay 
content  that  they  won’t  dry  out 
enough  to  work  well  when  plowed 
in  the  Spring.  But  these  soils  don’t 
occur  in  big  areas,  Bone  says. 

Generally,  the  most  ideal  time  to 
plow,  he  advises,  is  in  the  Spring, 
when  soils  are  at  the  right  moisture 
content.  Then  work  the  soil  just 
enough  for  a  good  seedbed,  still 
leaving  it  porous  and  open.  Soils 
worked  too  much  contain  fine  parti¬ 
cles  which  crust  easily,  Bone  ex¬ 
plains,  preventing  the  movement  of 
water  into  them. 

No  Effect  on  Annual  Weeds 

Fall  plowing  will  not  prevent 
growth  of  annual  weeds  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  C.  Fred  Lorenzo,  Warren 
County,  N.J.,  agricultural  agent, 
emphasizes  that  spraying  before 
plowing  under  annual  weeds  is  not 
profitable  either.  By  fall  plowing 
time,  annual  weeds  have  gone  to 
seed.  The  plowshare  will  bury  the 
new  weed  seed  crop  for  later  up¬ 
heaval  while,  at  the  same  time,  turn 
over  a  new  layer  of  soil  that  was 
infested  with  weed  seeds  some  years 
before. 

Some  hardier  species  of  weeds  are 
capable  of  sprouting,  flowering  and 
going  to  seed  within  only  a  few 
weeks  in  mild  weather  after  fall 
plowing.  Normally,  these  weeds  may 
attain  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
but  they  manage  to  complete  the 
growth  cycle  at  only  a  few  inches  in 
height  because  of  environmental 
conditions,  principally  day  length. 
As  a  result,  the  field  plowed  in  the 
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Fall  is,  in  many  situations,  full  of 
new  weed  seeds  ready  to  germinate 
in  the  Spring.  Only  through  years 
of  successive  treatment — a  year-in, 
year-out  program  of  clipping  or 
chemically  treating  weeds — will  the 
soil  largely  be  cleaned  of  weed 
seeds,  says  Lorenzo. 

Helps  Rid  Perennial  Weeds 

Fall  plowing  is  worthwhile  in  the 
control  of  perennial  weeds,  not  so 
much  with  those  that  have  gone  to 
seed,  but  those  that  either  form  win¬ 
ter  rosettes  or  grow  actively  into  the 
colder  months. 


A  pre-plow  treatment  with  chemi¬ 
cals  is  helpful  in  the  control  of  some 
perennial  weeds.  One  and  one-half 
quarts  of  2,4-D  ester  in  20  to  40 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  sprayed  on 
garlic  before  fall  plowing  will  con¬ 
trol  this  weed  fairly  well  during  next 
season.  Follow-up  treatment  in 
March,  when  new  growth  begins,  has 
removed  it  completely  in  some  cases. 
Garlic  may  grow  actively  through 
November,  and  even  into  December, 
depending  upon  weather  conditions. 

Chemicals  for  Quackgrass 

Fall  is  a  good -time  to  combine 
plowing  with  chemicals  to  rid  fields 
of  quackgrass.  If  still  growing  in 
November,  spray  quackgrass  with  15 
pounds  of  dalapon  in  20  to  40  gallons 
of  water  one  week  before  plowing 
quackgrass  sod  under.  The  plowing, 
or  the  combination  plowing-chemical 
treatment,  may  be  done  in  the 
Spring,  too.  Since  three  weeks  must 
elapse  between  chemical  application 
and  corn  planting,  spring  treatment 
may  result  in  late  corn  planting.  For 
this  reason,  amitrol  is  suggested  for 
spring  quackgrass  control. 


Conn.  Youth  to  Attend 
World  Agriculture  Fair 

A  Connecticut  4-H  Club  boy  has 
been  selected  to  attend  the  first 
World  Agricultural  Fair  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  December  11  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  14. 

Kenneth  C. 
Kehrer,  20,  a  New 
Haven  County, 
Conn.,  farm  boy 
and  junior  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  is 
one  of  eight  lead¬ 
ing  United  States 
4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers,  who  will  participate  in  the 
giant  exposition  as  representatives 
of  the  rural  youth  of  America. 

At  the  fair,  the  young  people  will 
convey  their  ideas  on  American 
rural  life  to  their  Asian  counterparts. 

Kehrer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Kehrer,  Orange,  and  an  honor 
student  of  political  science  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  he  maintains  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  the  problems  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations. 


Look!  Big  new  power. . . 

new  low  price 


TtTAN  "LITTLE  GIANT’ 


F.O.I.  Factory 

Complete  with  16" 
BAR  and  CHAIN 


COMPACT... EASY  TO  HANDLE.. .TMTAN LITTLE  GIANT  HAS 

BIG  SAW  FEATURES  Here  is  a  work-saving  tool  you  can  use  for 

dozens  of  jobs.  Compact  .  .  .  easy  to  use,  the 
LITTLE  GIANT  gives  you  the  quality  and  dependability  for  which 
Titan  is  famous.  Equipped  with  a  precision  built  engine  with  anti¬ 
friction  bearings,  big  gas  tank,  recoil  starter,  multi-position  carburetor, 
easy  action  thumb  oiler,  one  piece  tubular  steel  handle,  automatic 
dutch  and  many  other  TITAN  features  that  make  the  LITTLE 
GIANT  such  a  big  value.  Come  in  and  try  the  “Little  Giant”  .  .  . 
you’ll  see  why  campers,  farmers  and  wood  cutters  are  getting  big  results 
for  a  low-low  price. 

A.  C.  Lamb  &  Sons  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Liverpool,  New  York 


George  Manwaring  Company 
Maine,  New  York 


Northern  Power  Equipment  Company 
82  Main  Street 
Yarmouth,  Maine 


ENGINE  CORPORATION 
410  Marion  Ave. 

South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Gamble  Machinery  Compony 
Carthage,  New  York 

Lyons  Distributing  Company 
Little  Valley,  New  York 

R.  E.  Jarvis  Company 
375  Boylston  Street 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 
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71»V  ffl//')  Biggest, 
J  Best, 
Earliest 
Blooms 


SPECIAL 

5  Pkts.-5  Colors 
Value  for  Only  I 
Choicest  colors — scarlet, 
rose,  salmon,  blue  and  white, 
exquisitely  waved  and  frilled. 

Fall  sowing  produces  deeper 
roots,  stronger  vines  —  earlier, 
larger  flowers,  longer  stems. 
Avoidsspring  plantingdelays. 

SPECIAL- All  B  Pkts.  of  Seeds 
and  easydirections, $1.25  value 
SEED  CDEC  postpaid  to  you,  for  only  25c! 
CATALOG  I  llEC  Send  25c  Today,  at  our  risk. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  327  Burpee  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  6  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  NJ. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  forests, 

[  BOX  20-K 

Indiana.  Pa. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  Mailing  9,  7, 
2,  1  root  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
ornamentals.  Complete  line  highest 
quality  nursery  stock  at  low  prices. 
Get  our  free  60-page  catalog  and 
planting  guide  then  order  for  plant¬ 
ing  this  falll 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  R-1119,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  FREE  catalog.  Stock 
Northern  grown  on  600  acres  In 
Dansville.  Fruit  Trees,  Dwarf  and 
Standard,  Berries.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Our  75th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
100  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Adtaitis 

I  went  through  this  for  over  20  years.  I  used  at  least 
5  doctors,  tried  almost  everything.  Nothing  really 
helped  very  much.,Then  a  friend  in  scientific  medical 
circles,  told  me  about  a  wonderful  new  kind  of 
medicine  for  the  fast,  safe,  hours-long  relief  for 
people  with  minor  pains  of  aggravating  arthritis, 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  neuralgia. 

I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share 
my  new-found  secret  of  happiness  with  others.  Please 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I.  just 
want  to  do  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me. 
Please  write  now. 

Paul  McCoy,  Apt.  2109, 11  W.  42nd  St.;  NY  36,  NY 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testin g  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  How  Electricity  Is  Meet¬ 
ing  the  Challenge  of  a 
Changing  Agriculture 

By  L.  S.  Hammond 

•  What  Happens  to  Water  in 
the  Soil? 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 


The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man, 
and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  pos¬ 
session  and  use  of  land. — Emerson, 
Society  and  Solitude,  Farming 
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Farm  with  a  Future 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

Federal  Land  Bank,  $13,500.  Finally, 
Pillsbury  and  McDowell  found  a  co¬ 
operative  bank,  which  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
that  offered  an  $18,500  mortgage, 
but  for  only  15  yeai's.  And  this  with 
some  doubt,  too. 

So,  in  July  of  1958,  Pillsbury  as¬ 
sumed  ownership  of  the  dairy  farm, 
changing  its  name,  appropriately,  to 
Dun  Rovin.  Naval  Commander  Pills¬ 
bury  became  Dairy  Farmer  Pills¬ 
bury.  He  is  now  proving  that  a 
well-managed  one-man  dairy  farm 
need  not  become  a  losing  game. 

Upon  taking  over  the  operation, 
Pillsbury  immediately  put  the  herd 
on  DHIA.  He  culled  extensively, 
based  on  production  first,  type  sec¬ 
ond.  Of  the  original  28  head,  only  8 
are  left  in  the  present  37-head  herd, 
consisting  largely  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys.  Pillsbury’s  aim 
is  to  carry  50  head. 

A  complete  breeding  schedule  was 
set  up,  planning  24  months  in  ad- 


At  the  halter  of  Diamond  Clear  Cut 
Design,  junior  champion  at  Spencer, 
Mass.,  Fair,  is  six-year-old  Charles 
Arnold  Pillsbury. 

vance  under  normal  circumstances. 
From  Sibley  Farms  in  Spencer, 
Mass.,  he  acquired  on  lease  a  senior 
superior  Jersey  sire,  Ten  Ton  De¬ 
sign.  The  bull  sired  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  three-year-old  cow  and  two- 
year-old  bull  shown  at  Virginia  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs  last  year. 

Pillsbury  built  -  individual  calf 
pens  where  he  could  watch  and  re¬ 
cord  the  progress  of  each  calf.  Over 
the  stall,  there  was  placed  a  name¬ 
plate,  with  freshening  date,  date 
bred,  date  due  and  name  of  the  bull 
to  which  the  cow  was  bred. 

Five  Permanent  Pastures 

Cows  are  fed  in  accordance  with 
production,  including  concentrates, 
beet  pulp,  corn  silage  and  all  the 
hay  that  they  will  consume.  Five 
permanent  pastures  are  in  rotational 
use,  each  averaging  between  IV2  to 
three  acres.  Two  pastures  were 
seeded  in  the  early  Fall  of  1958  with 
red  and  ladino  clovers,  and  Climax 
timothy.  Another  was  seeded  later, 
with  Balbo  rye  added  for  cover. 

Enough  roughage  was  raised  last 
year  to  carry  through  until  this 
year’s  crop.  Immediately  after  first 
cutting,  300  lbs.  of  10-10-10  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  applied  to  each  acre.  The 
second  cutting  was  very  heavy.  A 
seven-acre  field,  entirely  alfalfa, 
was  cut  four  times. 

How  has  Pillsbury’s  good  man¬ 
agement  paid  off? 

When  he  took  over  the  ownership, 
21  milking  cows  were  producing  400 
to  450  lbs.  per  day.  Six  months  later, 
in  January,  24  cows  were  producing 
750  to  790  lbs.  daily— an  average  of 


31.7  lbs.  per  cow.  Herd  tested  4.2 
with  a  very  low  bacteria  count. 

Dairy  Farmer  Pillsbury  is  follow¬ 
ing  up-to-date  county  agent  and 
conservation  recommendations.  By 
hauling  his  own  bedding  for  the 
dairy  cattle,  he  cut  that  expense  by 
75  per  cent.  This  year,  to  earn  addi¬ 
tional  money  for  a  hay  conditioner 
and  forage  harvester,  he  offered  on- 
farm  custom  work — hay  baling  or 
complete  haying  service,  plus  truck¬ 
ing. 

Remodeled  Milk  Room 

Other  improvements  Pillsbury  has 
carried  out  include  a  remodeled  milk 
room,  installation  of  an  artesian 
well  and  a  heavy  duty  electrical 
power  change-over.  In  the  farm¬ 
stead,  he  completely  remodeled  and 
modernized  the  kitchen  to  ease  Mrs. 
Pillsbury’s  chores,  and  he  has  paint¬ 
ed  and  papered  the  house  through¬ 
out. 

And  in  this  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  Pillsbury’s  Dun  Rovin  dairy 
farm  is  beginning  to  expand.  Addi¬ 
tional  land,  five  miles  distant,  has 
been  acquired.  It  promises  to  yield 
a  fine  crop  of  hay — an  estimated  75 
to  100  tons.  He  is  clearing  19  acres 
of  woodland  for  additional  fields. 
Much  of  the  wood  is  of  good  size 
and  is  being  milled  for  use  to  re¬ 
model  a  small  barn  for  young  stock 
and  dry  cows. 

Bank  Is  Happy,  Too 

The  cooperative  bank  which  holds 
the  Dun  Rovin  mortgage  reports 
that  Dairy  Farmer  Pillsbury  is  the 
best  risk  they  have  ever  had;  pays 
every  month  on  or  before  time,  and 
they  are  very  happy  about  the  whole 
thing,  despite  their  doubts  in  the 
beginning. 

Why,  then,  were  banks  reticent  to 
finance  the  farm  as  a  farm  in  the  first 
place? 

Some  commented  that  Pillsbury 
paid  too  much  for  the  farm,  that 
financing  would  have  been  more 
readily  available  if  the  selling  price 
of  the  real  estate  had  been  less.  But 
this  was  not  a  run-down  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  farm  before  its  transfer  to 


Potato  growers  in  Connecticut  are 
making  plans  for  a  statewide  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  program,  to 
start  when  the  marketing  of  their 
1959  crop  gets  underway  this  Fall. 
The  Connecticut  State  Potato  Indus¬ 
try  Committee,  formed  last  Spring 
when  growers  were  hurting  badly 
from  extremely  low  prices,  has  voted 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  program  will  stress  quality 
potatoes  and  will  be  financed  by 
grower  assessments.  The  advertising 
and  promotion  will  be  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  large  food  chains, 
which  have  indicated  they  would  be 
willing  to  buy  quality  Connecticut 
potatoes  in  volume. 

Several  attempts  at  starting  a 
statewide  potato  promotion  in  Con¬ 
necticut  have  been  made  in  the  past. 
During  a  promotion  which  lasted 
briefly  several  years  ago,  the  “Char¬ 
ter  Oak”  brand,  controlled  by  the 
State  Agriculture  Department,  was 
established.  Growers  intend  to  seek 
permission  to  use  this  brand  name 
in  their  new  promotion.  It  is  planned 


Pillsbury.  It  was  operated  profitably, 
but  the  seller  felt,  because  of  age 
and  health,  that  he  should  be  on  a 
bigger  farm  which  could  support 
help  and  where  the  tax  situation  was 
more  favorable. 

McDowell  says:  “If  unwise  mort¬ 
gage  thinking  continues  to  exist, 
owners  will  bring  their  farm  and 
land  up  to  peak  productivity,  take  all 
they  can  out  of  it,  then  retire  or 


The  calf,  Oliver  Ada  Jean,  is  flanked 
by  Pillsbury  twins,  Joyce  Gail  (1.)  and 
Judith  Lynn  (r.),  with  12-year-old 
Roger  S.  Pillsbury  Jr.,  a  4-H’er,  in 
the  back. 

move  on,  letting  the  farm  run  down 
until  it  becomes  a  tax  burden  to  the 
community. 

“Certainly,  with  the  facts  before 
the  banks,  Pillsbury  at  his  age 
should  have  been  just  as  good  a  risk 
at  20  years  as  the  15  they  gave  him. 
That  makes  a  lot  of  difference  at 
a  critical  period  when  he  needs 
money  to  work  with. 

“Surely,  after  Pillsbury  proves  his 
operation  a  year  or  so,  he  can  re¬ 
finance  at  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
But,  why  shortchange  him  in  the 
beginning?” 

McDowell  concludes  that  the 
“economics  of  marketing  and  selling 
a  farm  are  too  costly  and  discourag¬ 
ing  to  justify  spending  time  or 
money,  unless  one  has  a  rich  clien¬ 
tele  looking  for  a  hobby.  And,  we 
are  supposed  to  have  specialized 
lending  institutions  set  up  to  help 
the  farmer  and  promote  agriculture.” 

There  is  a  need,  he  says,  to  educate 
lending  institutions  to  do  some  con¬ 
structive  thinking  and  render  a  real 
service  to  agriculture — before  it  is 
too  late. 


that  the  brand  would  be  used  for 
potatoes  of  growers  who  had  paid 
the  promotion  and  advertising  as- 
esssment,  and  whose  potatoes  passed 
quality  and  appearance  standards  in 
State-Federal  inspection.  Assessment 
is  voluntary,  with  participating 
growers  paying  $3.00  per  acre  after 
sale  of  the  crop. 

H.  K.  Street 

Royal  Farm  Fair  in 
Toronto,  Nov.  13-21 

The  1959  Royal  Agricultural  Winter 
Fair,  reputedly  the  world’s  largest 
annual  indoor  agricultural  exhibi¬ 
tion,  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  November  13-21. 

This  year,  the  Fair  will  again  offer 
nine  grain  championships,  recognized 
as  international  titles  by  western 
countries.  There  will  be  world  titles 
in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes, 
corn,  forage  crop  seeds,  soybeans 
and  hay.  In  1958,  Raymond  S.  Pew 
of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  won  the  world 
corn  championship. 


Potato  Promotion  in  Connecticut 
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Loaded  with  Sweetness  and  Flavor 


A  Report  on  Apples 
from  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Apple  growers  in  the  Mexico, 
N.Y.,  fruit  belt  bordering  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  report  a  1959 
crop  ranging  from  “fair”  to  “excel¬ 
lent,”  depending  upon  variety. 

Results  of  the  season  are  best 
judged  by  dividing  the  crop  into 
three  categories: 

(1)  Yields  of  early  vai'ieties, 
principally  McIntosh,  about  25  per 
cent  less  than  1958,  but  “much 
juicier”  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

(2)  Cortland,  Snow  and  Red  Deli¬ 
cious  varieties,  which  followed  the 
McIntosh,  “about  average.” 

(3)  Northern  Spy,  abundant 
yields.  As  one  grower  put  it:  “They 
were  running  out  of  our  ears.” 

The  Mexico  area  was  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  some  other  apple-produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  State  in  one 
respect — rainfall.  The  sustained  high 
temperatures  of  September  loaded 
the  apples  with  sweetness  and  flavor, 
and  the  cooler  temperatures  of  the 
last  few  days  of  September  and  the 
first  few  days  of  October  provided 
the  color  which  producers  were  most 
anxious  about. 

Robert  S.  Putnam,  with  an  or¬ 
chard  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico 
village,  has  a  dual  operation — apples 
and  cider.  Most  of  his  crop  goes 
into  cold  stoi’age  right  on  the  farm. 
He  sells  both  wholesale  and  retail 
from  his  storage  barn,  handling 
McIntosh,  Cortland,  Red  Delicious, 
Sweet,  and  Northern  Spy.  He  turned 
out  his  first  1959  cider  October  3. 

At  the  McWilliams  Fruit  Farm,  a 
mile  northeast  of  Mexico,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  sold  from  a  roadside 
stand.  The  McIntosh  crop  was  har¬ 
vested  in  10  days,  after  which  Cort¬ 
land,  Snow,  Delicious  and  Spy  were 
harvested. 

Robert  O.  Jones,  whose  farm  lies 
just  east  of  the  McWilliams  place, 
also  has  a  roadside  stand,  but  he 
makes  extensive  shipments  to  Red 
Hook,  N.Y.,  for  winter  storage.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  week  in  early  October,  he 
dispatched  a  tractor-trailer  load, 
ranging  from  520  to  750  bushels — all 
McIntosh — every  night.  Most  of  his 
later  varieties  are  kept  at  the  farm 
for  area  distribution. 

A  short  distance  away,  Merrick  S. 
Carpenter  began  picking  his  Mc¬ 


Intosh  crop  September  23,  and 
wound  up  with  Northern  Spy  the 
third  week  of  October.  Some  of  the 
Carpenter  apples  are  sold  at  the 
farm;  some  go  to  a  fruit  cooperative 
at  Sterling,  N.Y.,  for  canning;  and 
large  quantities  are  shipped  to  cold 
storage  at  Red  Hook. 

Generally,  1959  apples  in  the 
Mexico  area  sold  at  from  $1.25  to  $3 
per  bushel,  depending  on  variety, 
size  and  quality. 

In  Oswego  County,  of  which  the 
Mexico  region  fruit  belt  is  part, 


Francis  McWilliams  holds  bushel  of 
Cortland  apples  from  farm’s  fruit 
stand  along  the  Scenic  Highway  at 
Mexico,  N.Y. 

there  are  about  2,000  acres  used  for 
fruit  production,  mostly  apples.  The 
equipment  necessary  to  operate  this 
orchard  acreage  represents  a  sizable 
investment. 

For  example,  a  mist-blower  type 
spray  rig  costs  from  $5,000  to  $8,000. 
A  tractor  to  haul  it  costs  $3,000  to 
$5,000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
wagons,  boxes,  baskets,  pickers’ 
pails,  a  mechanized  grading  machine 
and  other  smaller  implements,  and 
there  is  a  total  average  of  $30,000 
and  upwards.  According  to  Oswego 
County  agricultural  extension  serv¬ 
ice  agents,  some  highly- equipped 
large  farms  have  an  investment  of 
well  over  $100,000. 

Boyd  W.  Moffet 


Do  good  to  thy  fx-iend  to  keep  him, 
to  thy  enemy  to  gain  him. — Benjamin 
Franklin,  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac 


Handlers  unload  crates  of  apples  and  place  them  on  conveyor  leading  to  grad¬ 
ing  machine  at  the  Merrick  S.  Carpenter  orchards  at  Mexico,  N.Y. 
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Come  see  the  saw  that  can 


WrIght* 

POWER  BLADE  SAW 


World’s  Safest  Power  Saw -No  Dangerous  Chain 

Power  Blade  moves  back-and-forth  166  strokes  a  second 


ONLY 

»|8950 

Including  20*  blade 
F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Price  applies  in  U.S.  only 


Versatile  gasoline  powered  saw  of  1001  uses.  Replaces 
chain,  hand,  buck,  and  crosscut  saws.  •  Fells  •  Limbs 
*  Bucks  •  Prunes  •  Undercuts  •  Clears  land  •  Cuts 
fence  posts  •  Precision  cuts  •  Leaves  mill-edge. 

Does  any  job...  anytime...  any  where...  QUICKLY. .. 
Only  this  unique  power  blade  makes  all  the  cuts  nec¬ 
essary  for  building  a  cattle  bunker  and  other  farm  con¬ 
struction  jobs;  fells,  trims,  notches— everything.  Does 
it  fast.  Saves  work,  time,  money.  Pays  for  itself  with 
just  one  or  two  jobs.  So  safe  anyone  can  handle  it. 
Weighs  only  25  lbs.  complete. 


SEE  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

mmwmb  Visit  your  Wright  Saw  Dealer  Today! 


Choice  Dealerships  Available — Write 


Distributed 


EATON  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
23  Lake  Street 
Hamburg,  New  York 


by: 

HUDSON  TORO  SALES  CO. 
481  Troy-Schenectady  Rd. 
Latham,  New  York 


New  York — Dealers 


Albany  .  Abelc  Tractor  &  Equipment 

Albany . . R.  B.  Wing  &  Son  Corp. 

Albion  .  Harradine  Implement 

Almond . P.  A.  McIntosh 

Altamont  (Thompson  Lake)  . Ray  Betts 

Amsterdam  .  Shelp  &  Warner 

Arcade  .  .  Arcade  G.  L.  F. 

Attica  George  Burnison 

Ballston  Spa  Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

Barneveld  Baker  Sales  &  Service 

Brant  .  .  .  .  Thomas  Chiavetta 

Buffalo .  T.  E.  Potts  Equipment 

Buffalo  24 .  Schaub  Tool  Rental 

Buffalo .  .  Winiewicz  Hardware 

Burnt  Hills  .  Burnt  Hills  Hardware 

Burt . Olcctt  Farm  &  Home 

Catskill  .  William  A.  Schultes 

Cattaraugus  .  Lawrence  Madsen 

Clarksville .  Hansen's  Tractor  &  Implements 

Clinton  . Cote's  Cities  Service 

Cooperstown  .  Bruce  Hall  &  Son 

Delmar  Bennett  Gun  Works 

Dunkirk . Ray  Guenther  Service 

Dunkirk  . The  Lumber  Store 

Eagle  Bridge . H.  A.  Moseley  &  Sons 

East  Cobleskill . Graves  Logging  Supply 

East  Pembroke . Siebert's  Auto 

Eden .  Floyd  Laing 

Elma . Stradart  Welding 

Fillmore  .  Fillmore  Coop  GLF  Service 

Franklinville  .  Martiny  Brothers 

Fredonia  Pomfret  C  &  E  Grape  Growers 

Greenville  .  Greenville  Farm  Store 

Gowanda . Babinger  Lawn  &  Garden 

Hamburg  .  Forbush  Lumber  Co. 

Hamburg .  Richardson  Milling  Co. 

Hamburg  .  Wurster's  Hardware 

Hillsdale  ....  Hillsdale  G.  L..  F.  Farm  Supplies 

Holley .  Holley  Farm  Service 

Hoosick  .  Ronald  Hall 


Horseheads  .  Tate  Equipment 

Hudson  .  Kingman  Hardware  Co. 

Jasper  .  Bullock  Hardware 

Kinderhook  .  Kinderhook  Farm  Supplies 

Lakewood . Walter  Lowe's  Nursery 

Leroy  .  F.  W.  Bickford 

Lockport  .  James  O.  Rignel  Co. 

Lockport  .  Walter  Kohl 

Mayville  .  Barber's  Garage 

Medina  .  Earl  W.  Loades 

Niagara  Falls . Alcliff  Landscaping 

Niagara  Falls  . Hysen  Supplies,  Inc. 

North  Clymer  .  Loren  Radcliff 

North  Tonawanda  Ellman  Machine 

Olean  .  Chiavetta  Brothers 

Oneonta  .  .  Murdock  Hardware  &  Implement  Co. 

Orchard  Park  .  Park  Tool  Rental 

Perry  .  Link's  Auto  Electric 

Philmont . S.  W.  Richardson,  Inc. 

Portville  .  Portville  Form  Supply 

Rexford  .  Lewis  Small  Engine  Shop 

Richfield  Springs . Frank  G.  Leslie  &  Sons 

Rome .  Nold  Farm  Supply 

Schenectady .  John  W.  Keseberg 

Schuylerville  .  Nelson  Pratt 

Scotia  .  Glenville  Tractor  Sales 

Snyder  21  .  Country  Park  Garden  Center 

Tonawanda  .  Roberts  Rent-a-Tool 

Troy .  Rath  Brothers 

Verona  .  Haider's  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Wellsville . Chiavetta  Brothers 

Westfield  .  Willits-Lorson 

West  Lebanon . Harry  B.  Hick's  Lumber  Co. 

West  Sand  Lake  ...  .  John  W.  Hansen 

West  Seneca  . West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 

Williamsville  .  William  Matheis 

Williamsville  .  . .  Wurster's  Hardware 

Wilson  .  Ray  Thilk  Sales  &  Service 

Yorkshire  .  Yorkshire  Farm  Equipment 


Buy  I\ow  and  Save! 

SNOW  PLOWS 

For  Small  Trucks  and  All  Cars.  Automatically 
adjusts  to  road  contour.  Clamps  quickly  on 
bumpers  without  strain.  All  stress  on  frame  of 
plow.  Complete.  Shipped  assembled.  72"  long. 
Adjustable  height.  Drops  automatically  when 
pushed  and  raises  when  backing  up. 

Made  to  Sell  tor  NOW 


Radial  $173.70  $130. 

Radial  Hvy.  Duty  226.25  170. 

Universal  130.75  99.50 

Universal  Hvy.  Duty  181.20  136. 


FOB  Brooklyn,  New  York 

PLASTICOYER,  INC. 

72  Commerce  Street,  Brooklyn  31,  New  York 


Mr.  tHSHlEY 


soys  Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  ond  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  e/l$HlEY  Offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
Sy  tern 

2.  Patonted  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Pa  e  ted  Scco  dary  Air  Intake 

4.  Ch  ice  of  F  ur  Decorator  Colors  1 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  laSi  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


The  toughest  logs  are  no  match  for  fast  cutting— hard 
hitting  DYNA-LINK  Saw  Chain  ...  the  best  all  around 
saw  chain  money  can  buy. 

Straight  rivet  construction— special  router— combine 
for  smooth,  trouble-free  action.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  exclusive  center-line  router  on  DYNA-LINK  chain 
which  reduces  friction  and  overheating  to  a  minimum. 

DYNA-LINK  saw  chain  is  made  by  the  same  company 
that  makes  Penfield  Guide  Bars.  For  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  ...  put  Draper  made  products  on  your  chain  saw. 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 


Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Accessories 


Reliable  products 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION... SALES  SUBSIDIARY.  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


u 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


r 


COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank- 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St..  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 


|  Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

J  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

j  □  Joint  Account  with . 

I  □  Trust  Account  for . 


I  Name- 


Address.. 


I 

1  City.. 

I 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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Blood  Will  Tell! 

Studies  of  the  chicken  light  the  way 
to  breeding  more  productive  livestock. 


Part  IV 

THE  chicken  has  contributed 
greatly  not  only  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  blood  groups  but  also 
to  one  way  in  which  such  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  put  to  use  in  breeding 
more  productive  animals.  Indeed, 
the  prospects  seem  so  bright  that 
the  research  departments  of  many 
of  the  commercial  poultry  firms  in 
the  United  States  are  presently  hur¬ 
rying  to  develop  their  own  blood¬ 
typing  laboratories.  Furthermore, 
numerous  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries 
are  developing  laboratories  for  stud¬ 
ies  of  blood  groups  in  chickens.  The 
great  interest  in  these  has  all  come 
within  the  last  three  years. 

It  is  now  established  that  genes 
at  a  minimum  of  five  chromosomal 
loci  bring  about  the  great  variety 
of  blood  types  in  chickens.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  five  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  12  for  cattle  and  seven  for  sheep. 
The  five  loci  and  the  respective 
systems  of  blood  groups  are  named 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.  There  is  some 
evidence  for  two  additional  loci 
named  L  and  N,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  discussion  we  shall  ig¬ 
nore  the  L  and  N  and  also  the  C, 
D  and  E  loci. 

Interest  in  chicken  blood  groups 
was  originally  focused  on  the  A  and 
B  loci  because  each  of  these,  like 
the  earlier  known  B  and  C  loci  of 
cattle  and  the  more  recently  recog¬ 
nized  B  locus  in  sheep,  is  occupied 
by  an  extensive  series  of  allelic 
genes,  particularly  the  B  locus. 

A  Collection  of  Genes 

Why  so  many  alleles  at  one  locus? 
That  was  a  question  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  by  the  investiga¬ 
tors  who  were  actually  conducting 
the  original  studies  that  led  to  the 
discoveries  of  the  blood  group  sys¬ 
tems  in  cattle  and  chickens. 

The  year  was  1946.  The  scene  was 
the  immunogenetics  laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
verdict,  which  was  then  nothing 
more  than  a  working  hypothesis, 
was  unanimous.  The  hypothesis  was 
that  large  numbers  of  alleles  tended 
to  be  accumulated  at  these  particu¬ 
lar  blood-group  loci  simply  because 
the  heterozygous  combinations  of 
such  alleles  confer  a  selective  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  animals  possessing 
such  combinations. 

As  an  example  or  model  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  this  works,  consider  a 
locus  which  we  shall  call  A  which 
contains  but  a  single  allele  desig¬ 
nated  A1.  All  animals  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  be  exactly  alike  for 
that  locus.  In  other  words,  they 
would  all  be  homozygous  A1  A1  hav¬ 
ing  inherited  A1  from  each  of  their 
parents.  Suppose  that  a  mutation 
or  change  takes  place  in  one  of  these 
A1  genes  and  that  the  mutated  allele, 
which  we  shall  call  A2,  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  parent  in  which  the 


mutation  took  place  to  one  of  its 
offspring. 

The  offspring,  having  inherited 
the  original  or  non-mutated  gene 
A1  from  its  other  parent,  would  then 
be  a  heterozygote  of  genotypic  con¬ 
stitution  A' A2.  If  now  under  either 
natural  selection  or  artificial  se¬ 
lection,  heterozygotes  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  A1  A2  are  on  the  average 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  survive 
and  reproduce  than  their  homo¬ 
zygous  contemporaries  (A1  A1)  the 
frequency  of  the  heterozygotes  will 
naturally  increase  thereby  assuring 
survival  of  the  mutated  allele  A2. 

Mutants’  Not  So  Sturdy 

If  a  new  mutant  has  no  selective 
advantage  in  heterozygotes  its 
chance  for  survival  is  not  so  good. 
Indeed,  genetic  theory  holds  that  the 
vast  majority  of  new  mutants  of  any 
well-established  gene  or  allele  are 
generally  less  desirable  than  the 
parental  gene  from  which  they  arose. 
This  is  said  to  be  particuarly  true 
of  the  mutants  caused  by  irradiation 
and  that,  of  course,  is  the  chief  ar¬ 
gument  against  nuclear  tests. 

With  respect  to  the  numerous 
alleles  recognized  at  the  blood- 
group  loci  B  and  C  of  cattle,  B  of 
sheep  and  A  and  B  of  chickens, 
how  could  this  working  hypothesis 
be  put  to  rigorous  test?  One  way 
would  be  to  examine  a  number  of 
highly  inbred  fines  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  chickens  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  animals  in  such  lines  had  all 
become  homozygous  for  one  allele 
at  each  of  these  loci  or  whether  two 
or  more  alleles  were  still  segregat¬ 
ing  in  such  inbred  lines. 

Then  by  comparing  the  observed 
homozygosity  with  that  expected  on 
the  basis  of  theory  we  might  be 
able  to  get  a  reliable  answer  to  our 
question.  If,  for  example,  it  is  found 
that  the  residual  heterozygosity  is 
greater  than  that  expected  on  the 
basis  of  the  theory  of  inbreeding, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  accept  tie 
notion  that  heterozygosity  at  such 
loci  confers  a  selective  advantage 
over  homozygosity. 

The  Actual  Test  Is  Made 

Where  could  such  a  hypothesis  be 
put  to  test?  Well,  it  so  happened 
in  the  year  1946  that  relatively 
highly  inbred  lines  of  chickens  were 
already  available  and  the  first  blood¬ 
typing  tests  were  performed  on  such 
lines  in  the  year  1947  by  Drs.  W.  E. 
Briles  and  W.  H.  McGibbon  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  birds  tested  were  from  lines 
1  and  2  developed  at  the  Regional 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory  of 
East  Lansing,  Michigan.  At  the 
time,  those  two  lines  had  inbreed¬ 
ing  coefficients  of  52  and  60  per 
cent,  respectively.  This  simply  means 
that  52  and  60  per  cent  of  the  loci 
that  were  originally  heterozygous 
in  the  respective  lines  at  the  time 
that  inbreeding  was  begun  should 
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have,  by  now,  become  homozygous; 
that  is,  all  except  one  allele  should 
have  been  eliminated.  Both  lines, 
however,  proved  to  be  heterozygous 
at  the  A  and  B  loci,  which  of  course 
could  happen  by  chance  alone.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  that  initial  survey  lent 
encouragement  to  the  studies  that 
followed. 

Led  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Briles,  the  stud¬ 
ies  of  chicken  blood  groups  took 
form  in  other  laboratories  and  nu¬ 
merous  highly  inbred  lines  of  chick¬ 
ens  have  since  been  examined  for 
residual  heterozygosity  at  the  A  and 
B  loci.  The  results,  whether  obtained 
in  laboratories  in  United  States, 
Canada  or  Great  Britain,  have  been 
much  the  same.  It  is  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  such  lines  are  still 
heterozygous  for  alleles  at  both  the 
A  and  B  loci,  particularly  the  latter. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hetero¬ 
zygosity  at  the  A  and  B  loci,  at 
least  in  the  inbred  lines,  is  clearly 
associated  with  selective  advantages. 

Adaptive  and  Selective  Advantages 

The  next  big  question  concerned 
the  way  in  which  this  selective  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  manifested.  Here 
again  Dr.  W.  E.  Briles,  his  colleagues 
and  students  have  pioneered.  In  es¬ 
sence,  it  seems  that  the  heterozy¬ 
gotes  in  such  inbred  lines  have  adap¬ 
tive  and  selective  advantages  over 
their  homozygous  contemporaries  in 
virtually  every  trait  that  has  been 
subjected  to  analysis.  For  example, ' 
heterozygosity  at  the  B  locus  in¬ 
fluences  favorably  such  important 
traits  as  body  weight,  hatchability, 
viability  and  egg  production. 

The  differences  in  performance 
between  the  homozygotes  and  het¬ 
erozygotes  within  the  various  in- 
bred  lines  are  not  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  any  one  trait. 
Usually,  the  differences  are  of  the 
order  of  small  percentage  increases 
as,  for  example,  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  221  eggs  in  the  homozygous 
daughters  as  contrasted  with  an 
average  of  225  in  the  heterozygotes. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  large- 
scale  production,  the  difference  can 
amount  to  many  hundreds  of  eggs 
annually.  The  same  of  course  applies 
for  number  of  eggs  hatched,  rate  of 
gain  in  weight  and  general  viability. 

Practical  Poultry  Applications 

Suppose,  for  example,  two  pairs 
of  B  alleles  B’-B2  and  B3-R4  are 
segregating,  respectively,  in  each  of 
two  inbred  lines  designated  “male” 
lines  I  and  II.  Suppose  also  that  it 
has  already  been  determined  that 
the  males  in  both  of  these  lines 
show  excellent  combining  ability 
when  mated  with  a  known,  blood- 
typed,  single-cross,  “female”  line 
of  genotypic  constitution  B5B7  which 
resulted  from  crossing  inbreds  III 
of  constitution  B5B5  with  inbreds 
IV  of  constitution  B"B7. 


What  Is  Effect  of  Mine 
Blasting  on  Egg  Production? 

As  a  steady  subscriber  to  your 
magazine  from  way  back,  could 
you  get  some  information  for  us 
from  other  poultrymen  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  fear  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction? 

We  are  chiefly  interested  in  the 
blasting  aspect  because  we  have 
a  four-story  hen  house  erected 
on  a  cement  wall  resting  on  a  rock 
ledge  that  is  about  1,500  feet  from 
a  mine.  For  some  time  now,  the 
mine  has  set  off  heavy  blasts 
several  times  a  day. 

If  other  poultry  farmers  have 
had  similar  experiences,  we 
would  like  to  know  what  per¬ 
centage  their  flocks  dropped  off. 

New  York  e.  r. 

(Letters  addressed  to  E.  R.  c/o 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W. 
30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y.,  will  be 
forwarded  promptly,) 


Now,  let  us  cross  inbred  lines  I 
and  II  to  produce  “single-cross” 
males  of  genotypes  B4B3,  B4B4,  B2B3 
and  B2B4.  Next,  let  us  mate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  single-cross  males  of  each 
of  the  four  genotypes  with  the  sin¬ 
gle-cross  females  of  genotype  B5B7 
and  make  a  thorough  study  of  egg 
production  in  the  “double-cross” 
females  resulting  from  each  of  the 
four  kinds  of  mating.  Suppose  that 
the  double-cross  females  resulting 
from  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ings  (B4B3  x  Br,B7,  B4B4  x  B5B7,  and 
so  on)  are  excellent  performers  but 
that  those  resulting  from  matings 
with  the  B2B4  single- cross  males 
not  only  produce  a  significantly 
greater  number  of  eggs  but  are  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  survive  than  are  those 
females  resulting  from  the  three  re¬ 
maining  kinds  of  matings. 

Thus,  with  the  use  of  the  blood- 
group  antigens  as  markers,  we  would 
know  exactly  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  produce  the  most  desirable 
double-cross  females. 

The  Future  of  Blood  Typing 

Just  how  soon  blood  grouping  may 
be  applied  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  perfection  of  superior  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  horses  is  difficult 
to  answer.  Before  attempting  to  ap¬ 
ply  blood  grouping  in  selection  pro¬ 
grams  we  will  want  to  know  whether 
heterozygosity  at  such  loci  as  B  and 
C  in  cattle  and  B  in  sheep  confers 
any  appreciable  selective  advantage. 
In  order  to  put  the  proposition  to 
rigorous  test  we  will  need  to  de¬ 
velop  a  number  of  highly  inbred 
lines. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  day  comes  when  blood 
grouping  may  be  used  to  real  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  actual  selection  and 
breeding  of  superior  livestock. 

Clyde  Stormont 


Well-bred  chickens,  such  as  these  White  Leghorns,,  are  one  of  the  practical 
benefits  resulting  from  blood  type  studies.  These  studies  have  detected  small 
productivity  differences  which  total  up  in  large-scale  operations. 


X-5 
LIGHTNING 

SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


by 

ITHACA 


LONG  RIFLES! 

Man  or  Boy 

• 

Woman 
or  Girl 

• 

Hunter  or 
Plinker 

•\r 

.  •  No  matter  which  you  are 
...  here  is  the  small  bore 
^  rifle  built  for  you\  When  you 
tote  the  Ithaca  X— 5  you  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  world’s  safest  for  it  is  “safety 
insured”  with  its  double  safe  safety  that 
locks  the  trigger  and  blocks  the  hammer. 

You’ll  get  bull’s  eye  accuracy  with  the  famous 
interchangeable  Ithaca  Raybar (r)  front  sight 
and  sporting  rear. 


Here’s  a  .22  that  is  made  to  give  perfect  performance 
under  any  conditions  .  .  .  built  to  give  you  a  lifetime 
of  trouble-free  service  .  .  .  perfectly  balanced  for 
smooth,  lightning  fast  action  ...  all  steel  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  non-shuttling  charging  handle 
.  .  .  easiest  takedown  and  assembly  of  any 

.22  on  the  market  .  .  .  touch-the-button  oV° 

xTL  O  ‘  A  •  Send  for  book- 
let  of  “easy-to-build” 
Gun  Cabinets  &  flacks, 

-  \e<  Vto*''-  .  six  modern  designs,  with  com- 

de°'e  0vj\  plete  instructions  and  materials  list. 

r  A  good  $1.  value  for  only  5(V  in  coin. 

'  •  Big  28  page  Golden  Gun  Catalog  full  of 

shooting  tips,  care  of  guns,  choice  of  loads, 
slug  shooting,  etc.  only  25^  coin. 

ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  INC.  Dept.  101,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


bolt  hold  open  .  .  .  real  walnut  wood. 


ARTHRITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer- 
•  ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson.  Mississippi 


! ! !  WORK  CL0THES-C0VERALLS  ! ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts .  3.00 

Gabardine-like  pants 

only .  1.35 

Gabardine-like  shirts 

only . 75 

Heavy  Twill  Pants, 

sizes  30  to  43 .  1.50 

Lined  Twill  jackets, 

sizes  36  to  43 .  3.79 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
NoC.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue  .Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVEKSVILLE,  N.Y. 


your  own  thread-restoring  tool  will 

KEEP  THINGS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Renews  battered  or  rusted  threads  on  bolts  or  shafting. 
Repairs  threads  on  trucks  and  farm  machinery. 

SAVES  COSTLY  HOURS  OF  LAY-UP  TIME 

Use  on  left  or  right  hand  threads. 

A  twist  of  the  wrist  adjusts  for  any  diameter  or  pitch 

between  and  1" 

QUICK  .  .  .  EASY 

A  time-tested,  dollar-saving  tool. 

As  advertised,  or  your  money  back. 

BUCKINGHAM 
THREAD-RESTORER 
#6103 

BUCKINGHAM  MFG.  CO.,  Travis  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

□  Send  me  Thread-Restorer  #6103  Price  $10. 

Buckingham  pays  transportation  on  prepaid  order. 

□  Send  me  description  and  prices  on  larger  sizes. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address- 


P.0 


-State_ 


BUCKINGHAM 


November  7,  1959 
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CHICKS  make 
GREAT  iayers 


<ft  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
(fioney  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 


HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 


HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 
FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UBBARD  FARMS 

WUPOli.  N.  H.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  Started 
Pullets  in  White 
Leghorns  and  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
(black  pullets) 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of 
age  up  to  ready- 
to-lay.  All  from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  Amer¬ 
ica — 250  to  300  yearly  egg  production; 
low  mortality;  low  prices.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  TODAY! 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  TRACTION  ENGINE 

Authentic  model  o{  Case  Traction  Engine  9"  long 
x  5"  high  x  3%"  wide.  Made  of  cast  aluminum. 
Complete  with  instructions  for  easy  assembly  and 
painted  in  the  original  colors  (green,  black  and 
red).  Ideal  toy  for  childen — for  your  antique 
engine  collection — for  gifts  to  friends.  Also  appro¬ 
priate  for  your  office,  den  or  playroom.  Prompt 
delivery  $4.95  p.p  Can  also  be  purchased  assem¬ 
bled  at  50^  extra  each. 

Complete  set  of  3  models — Cose  Tractor 
Engine,  Thresher  and  Water  Wagon — 
S13.85  p.p. 

Mail  Chech  or  Money  Order  to: 

WHITE’S  MODEL  SHOP 

Felton,  York  County,  RD  #2,  Penna. 


500  Gummed 
.Labels  printed 
with  any  name 
and  address,  ?5e 
per  set,  3  sets 
( same  printing 
or  all  different) 
$1.00;  Padded. 
Also  included  with  each  set  Two- 
Tone  Jewel  Type  Gift  Box.  Please 
print  name  and  address  wanted 
plainly.  Mail  Orders  to  Kingston 
Calendar  &  No  city  Co.,  P.  O.  Box- 
55,  Uptown  Station,  Kingston. 
N.  Y. 


did  you  know? 

1,000,000 

AMERICANS 
ARE  ALIVE 
TODAY 
CURED 
OF  CANCER 

. . .  because  five,  ten  or 
even  twenty  years  ago 
they  went  to  their  doctors 
in  time!  To  learn  how  to 
guard  yourself  against 
cancer,  call  our  nearest 
office  or  write  to  ‘‘Can¬ 
cer”  in  care  of  your  local 
post  office. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY. , 


uifllf  NATURAL 
|fCfy  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process 
Money  § 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Profession*  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plaetlo  plata  from  old, 
crackad  loot*  plat**  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
Qryn  yn  linurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OCflU  nu  IflUHCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  newplate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Oapt.  T-691I-A 
335  W.  Mad. son  Street,  Ch.caga  (,  Illinois 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H9905 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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11  Cal.  Automatic  -  $6.95 

The  skilled  hand  of  the  German  gunsmith 
is  responsible  for  this  .22  caliber,  6-shot 
repeater  automatic  with  self-ejecting  clip. 

Just  4"  long,  fits  easily  into  pocket  or  purse. 

Ideal  for  sporting  events,  stage  use.  (Not 
available  to  California  residents.)  Not  a 
lethal  weapon.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Comes  $6.95  postpaid  from 
BEST  VALUES,  Dept.  A237,  403  Market  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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Winners  at  NEPPCO  Show 


Seven  thousand  poultrymen  of  the 
14  northeastern  States  wound  up 
their  most  successful  three-day 
Northeast  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  exposition  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  Building  in  Harrisburg 
on  October  8. 

An  expanded  farm  youth  program 
saw  Henry  Verity  Jr.,  Pittstown, 
N.J.,  chosen  as  the  “Star  Poultry 
Farmer”  of  the  Northeast.  He  was 
selected  by  judges  over  farm  youths 
from  11  of  the  14  States  that  com¬ 
prise  the  area  served  by  NEPPCO. 

Tops  in  Egg  Production 

In  adult  competition,  Pennsylvania 
hatcheries  swept  a  majority  of  the 
top  honors.  Keystone  State  entries 
took  the  first  five  places  in  white 
egg  production  class,  one  of  five  top 
ratings  in  brown  egg  production,  and 
the  first  three  places  in  the  meat 
production  division.  Judging  was  on 
the  basis  of  hatching  egg  quality  and 
texture,  and  the  uniformity  of  size, 
color,  condition,  weight  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  resulting  chicks.  Hatch- 
ability  also  counted  in  the  scoring. 

Babcock  Hatchery,  Lititz,  Pa., 
was  No.  1  in  the  egg  division,  and 
Florin  Farms,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  was  tops 
in  the  meat  division.  In  the  white 
egg  classification,  Babcock’s  first 
place  entry  was  closely  followed  by 
George  M.  Anthony  &  Sons,  Strauss- 
town,  Pa.,  with  third  place  going  to 
Burling’s  Hatchery,  Oxford,  Pa. 

In  the  brown  egg  class,  top  honors 
went  to  C.  Nelson  Hardy  and  Son, 
Essex,  Mass.,  with  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  followed  by  the  H496  Cross  of 
Hubbard  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  took  runner- 
up  spot  to  Florin  Farms  in  the  meat 
division  with  a  Vantress- White  Rock 
cross,  while  Moore  Farms,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  ranked  third  with  a  Van- 
tress-Arbor  Acres  White  Rock  cross. 

Special  Commercial  Awards 

Winners  of  Poultry  Tribune  tro¬ 
phies  were: 

Hy-Line  Poultry  Farms,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
— highest  3-yr.  average  in  Central  N.Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Laying  Test,  $4,038  income  over 
feed  and  chick  cost  per  pullet  housed. 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. — high¬ 
est  3-yr.  average  in  Western  N.Y.  Random 


Sample  Laying  Test,  $3,386. 

Harco  Orchard  &  Poultry  Farms,  So.  Easton. 
Mass. — highest  average  points  score  on  five 
pens  of  R.I.  Reds,  290.21  pts.,  268.11  average 
egg  production,  95.38  per  cent  livability. 

Winners  of  G.L.F.  awards  were: 

Central  Test — all  white  eggs,  Kimber  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Niles,  Cal. 

Western  Test— white  eggs,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  brown  eggs. 
A.  C.  Lawton  and  Sons,  Foxborough,  Mass. 

Winners  of  awards  by  “American 
Poultry  Journal’s  Magazine,  Egg 
Producer,”  for  high  income  over 
feed  and  chick  costs  in  Random 
Sample  Tests: 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. — 5th 
Western  N.Y.  Random  Sample  Test,  S3. 319. 

Hy-Line  Poultry  Farms,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
— 9th  Central  N.Y.  Random  Sample  Test, 
$3,181. 

Wallace  Hatcheries,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 
7th  Florida  Test.  $3.75. 

Heisdorf  &  Nelson,  Kirkland,  Wash. — 5th 
Missouri  Test,  $3,193. 

Indian  Head  Hatchery,  Toms  River,  N.J. — 
1st  N.J.  Test,  $3,171. 

Wilson  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Clyde, 
Texas — 5th  Texas  Test,  $2,409. 

Guy  Leader  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. — 2nd  Penna. 
Test,  $5,208. 

Supreme  Achievement  awards  to: 

Harco  Orchard  &  Poultry  Farms,  So.  Easton, 
Mass. — high  production  for  five  or  more  pens, 
18,255  eggs,  19,651.50  pts.  High  R.I.R.  pen, 
3,680  eggs,  3,980.90  pts.  High  B.  Rock  pen. 
3,530  eggs,  3,779.85  pts.  High  B.  Rock  hen. 
316  eggs.  346.90  pts. 

Nedlar  Farms,  Peterborough  N.H. — High 
N.  Hamp.  pen  2,990  eggs,  3,168.30  pts.  High 
N.  Hamp.  hen,  309  eggs,  323.95  pts. 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Sons,  Colrain,  Mass. — High 
R.I.R.  hen,  330  eggs,  352.80  pts. 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Pleasant  Hill.  Mo. 
— High  In-Cross  hen,  313  eggs,  336.35  pts. 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. — High 
Cross-bred  pen,  3,900  eggs,  4,184.35  pts. 
(Highest  pen  of  all  tests.  New  World  record 
for  breed.)  High  crossbred  hen,  337  eggs. 
368.55  pts. 

Cornell  awards  for  lowest  average 
mortality  for  three  years: 

Sand  Hill  Poultry  Farms,  Almond.  N.Y. — 
lowest  mortality,  11.3  per  cent,  for  three 
years — 3rd,  4th  and  5th  tests,  Western  N.  Y. 
Random  Sample  Tests. 

Hy-Line  Poultry  Farms,  Des  Moines  Iowa 
— lowest  mortality,  10  per  cent  for  three  years 
— 7th,  8th  and  9th  tests,  Central  N.Y.  Random 
Sample  Tests. 

NEPPCO  Officers  lor  1960 

Ernest  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Kenton, 
Del.,  was  reelected  NEPPCO  presi¬ 
dent;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Mass.,  secretary;  James  C.  Weisel. 
Rosemont,  N.J.,  treasurer;  and  Har¬ 
old  Klahold,  Prestin,  Md.,  director- 
at-large.  Carroll  Dunham,  South- 
bury,  Conn.,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  ^  Harold  Howell 


Alf  life  is  an  experiment.  The 
more  experiments  you  make  the  bet¬ 
ter. — Emerson,  Journals 


Dr.  Edward  F.  Godfrey  (left)  and  William  Warren,  both  of  J.  J.  Warren 
Farms,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  hold  two  Production  Barred  Crosses  from  the 
standard  laying  test  entry  that  set  a  new  world's  record  for  crossbreds  of 
every  description.  In  winning  the  top  award  in  this  year’s  standard  tests,  the 
13-bird  pen  scored  a  total  of  3,900  eggs  and  4184.35  points. 
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Planning  in  advance  —  as 
to  price  and  damage  —  when 

Pipelines  Cross  Farm  Land 


LAST  Summer,  a  surveying  team 
worked  across  our  farm  sur¬ 
veying  for  a  pipeline  and  tying 
bits  of  red  cloth  to  the  fences.  We 
knew  that  eventually  a  man  would 
call  on  us  to  get  us  to  sign  a  right- 
of-way  paper.  He  would  probably 
offer  us  $1.00  a  rod  for  the  right  of 
way  plus  $3-4.00  per  rod  to  cover 
damages.  We  knew  from  experience 
what  was  coming.  Three  other  pipe¬ 
lines  cross  our  land — two  high  pres¬ 
sure  gas  transmission  lines  and  an 
oil  and  gasoline  line. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  item¬ 
ize  the  anticipated  damages  for 
which  we  should  be  paid  and  to  list 
the  terms  we  must  insist  upon  in 
the  agreement. 

Where  to  Place  Pipeline 

The  agreement  must  state  exactly 
where  the  right  of  way  was  to  be, 
its  length  and  width,  and  depth  of 
pipe.  The  company  was  not  likely  to 
clutter  up  an  agreement  with  such 
details  unless  we  insisted.  Since  our 
land  is  tiled,  the  agreement  had  to 
state  that  the  pipeline  must  run  un¬ 
der  the  tile  and  the  tile  must  be 
replaced  in  a  steel  trough  resting  on 
the  firm  earth  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch  so  that  the  tile  would  not  settle 
in  the  loose  back  fill.  It  was  most 
important  that  the  agreement  state 
that  the  tile  would  not  be  covered 
until  inspected  and  approved  by  us. 
Also,  stones  must  be  removed, 
ground  graded,  and  fences  fixed  at 
least  as  good  as  they  were. 

We  itemized  the  damages.  We  felt 
this  was  the  only  logical  way  to 
know  if  the  pipeline  company’s  offer 
would  be  acceptable  and  the  only 
logical  way  to  determine  what  should 
be  paid  for  damages  and  be  able  to 
prove  the  claim. 

There  would  be  crop  losses  and 
reductions.  This  was  figured  by  the 
acreage  of  the  right  of  way  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  years  it 
would  take  to  restore  the  soil  and 
harvest  normal  crops. 

Possible  Kinds  of  Damage 

There  would  be  damage  to  the  soil 
itself.  It  may  take  years  of  special 
attention  to  get  the  subsoil,  which 
will  be  moved  up  to  the  surface,  and 
the  soil  compacted  by  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  into  good  tilth  again.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  well  they  might  clean  up 
the  right  of  way,  we  knew  that  on 
our  land  there  would  be  many  stones 
left  in  the  plow  layer.  We  expected 
to  be  paid  for  the  extra  wear  and 
tear  on  tools  and  the  extra  labor  we 
must  expend  getting  the  soil  back 
into  shape. 

There  was  also  possible  damage  to 
subsurface  drainage.  We  knew  that 
the  movement  of  water  horizontally 
through  the  soil  might  be  altered  by 
the  pipeline  ditch.  It  was  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  wet  places  might  appear 
in  our  fields  as  much  as  a  year  or 
so  after  the  line  was  put  through. 
We  wanted  at  least  nominal  com¬ 
pensation  for  running  the  risk  of  this 
damage  and  the  expense  of  correct¬ 
ing  it. 

Then  there  was  the  possible  dam¬ 
age  to  our  tile.  No  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  they  repaired  the  tile  that  was 
dug  up,  trouble  might  be  caused  by 
their  work.  For  instance,  dirt  could 
get  in  the  tile  while  it  was  open  or 
the  heavy  construction  equipment 


might  break  the  tile  underground. 
We  expected  at  least  some  insurance 
premium  be  paid  us  since  we  would 
likely  have  to  pay  the  cost  if  trouble 
with  the  tile  showed  up  later  on. 

There  would  be  temporary  damage 
to  the  operation  of  the  farm  if  the 
line  came  through  in  the  summer 
months.  While  the  ditch  was  open 
and  the  fences  cut,  our  livestock 
could  not  reach  their  pasture  and 
would  have  to  be  confined  and  barn 
fed. 

And  by  no  means  least,  was  the 
depreciation  or  damage  to  the  value 
of  the  farm  caused  by  the  existence 
of  the  pipeline  and  easement.  We 
figured  this  at  three  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  farm. 

As  surveyed,  the  pipeline  was  to 
run  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
our  buildings  and  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  piece  which  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  become  building  lots  some  day. 
No  buildings  can  be  built  over  a 
pipeline  or  within  50  feet  of  the  one 
planned  for  our  property,  and  we 
did  not  want  it  so  close  to  our  build¬ 
ings  anyway.  Therefore,  we  added  a 
substantial  sum  to  the  damages.  The 
company  eventually  decided  to  run 
the  pipeline  further  back  on  our 
farm  and  we  eliminated  this  last  sum 


from  the  damages. 

During  the  Winter  a  bulldozer 
came  through  and  cleaned  the  snow 
and  trees  off  the  right-of-way  and 
then  a  huge  crawler  tractor  came 
through  pulling  a  tool  something  like 
a  large  subsoiler.  The  two  blades  of 
this  tool  sliced  the  frozen  ground  so 
that  a  back  hoe  had  no  trouble  dig¬ 
ging  the  ditch  even  though  the  frost 
was  well  down  in  the  ground.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  at  this  time  they  changed 
the  course  of  the  right-of-way  again. 
The  pipe  was  put  in  and  the  ditch 
was  back-filled  except  where  the  tile 
was  located.  The  tile  was  replaced  in 
the  Spring  and  the  right  of  way 
cleaned  up. 

Don't  Sign  Before  Full  Agreement 

If  a  pipeline  is  coming  across  your 
land,  my  advice  would  be:  do  not 
sign  anything  until  you  are  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  agreement 
and  until  the  money  is  paid  in  full 
when  you  sign.  And  remember,  a 
pipeline  is  built  for  profit  and  there 
is  no  reason  or  justification  why  the 
profit  should  be  earned  at  your  ex¬ 
pense. 

Look  for  the  tile  runs  when  the 
ditch  is  dug  and  make  sure  each  one 
is  marked.  Make  a  chart  of  the  tile 
with  measurements  so  that  they  can 
be  located  even  if  lost  or  the  ditch 
caves  in.  Be  on  the  scene  when  the 
ditch  is  backfilled,  when  the  tile  is 
repaired,  and  when  the  land  is 
cleaned  up;  and  insist  that  the  job 
be  done  to  suit  you.  Tell  the  work¬ 
men  you  must  see  the  tile  before  it 


is  covered.  Remember  that  you  will 
have  a  difficult  time  getting  the  men 
and  equipment  back  once  they  leave 
the  locality. 

The  pipeline  companies  paint  their 
marker  stakes  and  fence  posts  once 
a  year  and  some  of  them  maintain 
their  rights-of-way  to  the  extent  of 
mowing  it  and  they  do  not  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  do  it.  It  is  rather  annoy¬ 
ing  to  see  someone  mowing  across 
your  pastures  and  fields  without 
even  announcing  their  presence.  If 
you  have  a  hay  crop,  you  do  not 
want  it  sliced  in  two  or  trampled 
down,  you  have  to  be  there  to  stop 
them. 

But  regardless  of  this  one  peeve 
with  them,  I  must  say  that  these 
pipeline  companies  try  to  get  along 
with  the  landowner;  at  least,  ours 
did.  Richard  G.  Rouse 

Ontario  County,  N.Y. 


Spaying  Substitute 

A  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  is 
marketing  through  the  veterinary 
profession  an  aerosol  formulation 
that  masks  signs  of  heat  in  female 
dogs.  It  is  said  to  repel  males  dur¬ 
ing  the  estrus  period.  The  compound, 
an  active  ingredient  of  which  is 
chlorophylline,  is  simply  sprayed  on 
bitches  from  push-button  containers. 

Some  precaution  is  nevertheless 
advised  in  prevention  of  mating 
during  the  so-called  three-  to  four- 
day  “midseason”  of  the  four-or-so- 
week  estrus  period. 


“Plenty  of  Hot  Water . . . 

REASONABLE  COST! 


1 1 


The  electric  water  heat¬ 
er  in  the  milkhouse  is 
a  necessity  for  keeping 
milking  equipment  clean 
and  sanitary.  Mr.  L.  H. 
Watts  of  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 
County,  says,  “Our  electric  water 
heater  gives  us  plenty  of  hot  water 
for  all  our  dairy  needs  and  the  cost 
of  operation  is  very  reasonable.” 


There  is  a  size  and  type  of  electric 
heater  to  fit  every  farm  operation 
where  hot  water  is  required.  Why 
not  see  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm 
Representative  about  electric  water 
heating  for  your  farm.  He  can  show 
you  how  electricity  can  save  time, 
increase  profits  and  cut  costs.  You  can 
get  in  touch  with  him  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically!  NIAGARA  MOHAWK 


November  7,  1959 
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For  100  Years  1 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY  OF 


ITCHING! 


ADAMS'  TARLEINE® 

due  to  Eczema,  Itching  Piles,  Psoriasis,  Ath¬ 
letes  Foot,  Detergent  Hands,  Chafing,  Scaly 
and  Red  Raw  Itching  Skin. 

Relief  can  be  yours  by  uisng  ADAMS 
TARLEINE.  our  100  yr.  old  satisfactory- 
proven  ointment  which  relieves  through 
healing. 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Send  to  Chas.  L.  Adams  Medicine  Co.,  Dept. 
Y-10,  324  W.  Pleasant  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  69, 
Colvin  Sta.,  Syracuse  5,  N.  Y.  Send  $1.00. 

We  are  proud  of  our  unsolicited  testimon¬ 
ials.  Not  Sold  in  Drug  Stores. 

J.  S.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif..  “I  was  troubled  with 
a  bad  leg  sore  for  many  years,  and  at  times  was  unable 
to  walk.  After  trying  many  prescriptions  and  medicines, 
a  frie  :d  recommended  TARLEINE,  which  healed  the  leg 
In  a  very  short  time,  and  I  have  never  been  bothered 
since." 

YY.  J.  P.,  Indianapolis.  "I  have  used  TARLEINE  and 
found  that  it  Is  everything  you  claim  it  to  be.  It  has 
cured  my  piles  and  I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for  puttting 
out  such  a  remedy." 


Our  Gift  for  You ! 

51.25  Value  5  PACKETS 


Burpee 

GIANT-JUS 

to  Wit 


Win  New  Friends 
for  Burpee  Seeds 
FIVE  BEST  COLORS 

1  Scarlet,  Lavender,  Rose,  Yellow, 
and  White.  Giant  5-in.  blooms. 
I  All  5  Pkts.  FREE— all  we  ask  is 
I  that  you  send  10c  to  cover  post- 
Page  and  handling.  This  gift  can 
be  made  only  one  to  a  family,  and 
only  before  Christmas. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  also  free. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

328  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 

With  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name,  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  A-118  COS  COB,  CONN. 


-"{/Fox  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

AUe  Adults — attractive  design, 
expensive  looking ...  made  in 
solid  sterling  silver...and  set 
with  a  sparkling  simulated 
red  "Ruby”  that  is  alluring. 
Ring  is  YOURS  for  selling  3 
Rosebud  Perfume  at  50(f  per 
bottle  or  6  Rosebud  Salve  at  25 
Order  3  Perfume  OR  6  Salve. 
NO  money — we  trust  you. 
have  lovely  Birthstone  Rings. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO. 
BOX  70  WOODSBORO,  MARYLAND 


Monuments— Marker*— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices— Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog* 
ROcTdALE  MONUMENT CO..Dept.  92S,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

TEETHING  PAIN 

New  ORA-JEL  safely  ends  teething  torture.  Just 
apply-pain  flies  away.  Recommended  by  many 
pediatricians.  Works  fast— effect 
lasts.  Large  tube  . . .  only  59c. 

Results  guaranteed. ORA-JEL®/ 


Make  your 

tlx 


Wl 


^Jlea  rt l  - 
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HEART  GLOW  .  .  . 

For  added  enchantment  in 
your  fireplace,  simply  sprinkle 
Hearth-Glo  on  logs.  Lovely 
iridescent  flames  —  charming, 
lively  rainbow  hues.  IT 
LASTS!  Only  $1  and  we  pay 
the  postage. 

Arthur  Ansley  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Hope  Pennsylvania 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— “THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOB 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Llepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
florsed  by  multitudes. 


FREE 

booklet 


LIEPE  METHODS,  3520  N.  Breen  Bay  Ave., 

Dept.  M-73,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 

DCUAI  if lufi  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel, 
tit  vULVIRU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents  fires,  baek  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE.  Also,  watch  repairing. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Needlework  Gifts 


2324.  Crochet  or  knit 
this  fashionable  jacket 
to  highlight  date-time 
frocks  or  sportswear. 
Pattern  has  both  cro¬ 
chet  and  knit  instruc¬ 
tions;  material  require¬ 
ments;  stitch  illustra¬ 
tions.  Three  sizes — 
small,  medium  and 
large. 


5022.  Lovely  scarf  with  crochet  and  em¬ 
broidery  combination.  For  bedlinens,  too. 
Hot-iron  transfer;  two  motifs,  11x10  in.,  di¬ 
rections. 

2245.  Sparkling  fruit  motifs  for  set  of  towels 
for  kitchen  rack.  Transfer  for  seven  designs, 
stitch  illustrations,  color  chart. 


xfxr[:\  i  y-.oypkyy 
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5626.  Showy  poinsettia  or  cute  fawn 
with  stroke  of  iron.  Tissue  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  scalloped  apron.  Six  poin¬ 
settia  and  eight  fawn  motifs. 


EMBROIDERY  IN  7  COION* 

2208.  Cunning  kitten  of  gray 
and  white  wool,  12".  Ideal  for 
under  the  tree.  Complete 
crochet  directions  in  pattern. 


5576.  Danny  Duck  and 
Tessie  Turtle  from  gay 
fabric  scraps.  Tissue  pat¬ 
tern  has  sewing  and  fin¬ 
ishing  directions. 


2266.  Butterflies  and  flower  baskets  add  luxurious 
touch  to  linens.  Four  flower  motifs — two  of  each 
design,  crochet  and  embroidery  directions. 

5835.  Pixie  boots  simple  to  crochet.  Cozy  on  the 
feet.  Single  crochet  and  afghan  stitches.  Pattern 
contains  directions  for  small,  medium  and  large 
sizes. 


2367.  Pretty  parakeets  add 
note  of  cheer  to  linens  and 
wearables.  Simple  stitches  and 
bright  colors  are  fun  to  em¬ 
broider.  Hot-iron  transfer  for 
eight  designs;  stitch  illustra¬ 
tions  and  color  chart. 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address  and  pattern  number.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Pattern  Dept.,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36,  N.Y.  (PLEASE  NOTE:  This  address  is  new; 
the  patterns  are  the  same  as  we  have  offered  right  along.)  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first-class  mail¬ 
ing.  Our  1959  NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM  is  25<b 
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For  Christmas  Giving: 

1960  Calendar  Books 


Yes,  only  48  days  to  Christmas!  No 
need,  however,  to  cast  about  vaguely 
in  making  your  gift  list.  The  New 
England  Calendar  book  and  the  Cal¬ 
endar  of  American  Cooking  for  1960 
are  ready,  beautiful  as  always,  and 
practical.  A  timely  present  indeed. 

Samuel  Chamberlain,  whose  full 
page  photographs  are  known  to 
thousands  of  our  readers,  has  de¬ 
signed  these  calendar  books  of  52 
halftones  with  the  handy  page  oppo¬ 
site  each  one  for  daily  notations, 
week  by  week.  Again  the  covers  are 
in  full  color;  the  binding  is  loose- 
leaf,  the  paper  excellent.  Here  is 
something  to  make  handsome  gifts 
for  men,  women  and  schoolchildren. 

The  New  England  Calendar’s  pic¬ 
tures  cover  the  six  States  from  light¬ 
house  to  mountain,  ship’s  masts  to 
forest  trees,  farmhouse  to  historic 
mansion.  The  Calendar  of  American 
Cooking  depicts  our  nation  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  the  borders, 
Canada  to  Mexico.  There  are  52  re¬ 
gional  recipes.  Each  book  carries  the 
author’s  thumbnail  sketches  of  the 
illustrations. 

Just  mail  $1.50  apiece  to  The 


Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y.,  for  The  New 
England  Calendar  and/or  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  American  Cooking.  Your  or¬ 
ders  will  reach  you,  boxed  in  Christ¬ 
mas  colors.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
now  for  early  delivery.  p.  s. 


Counting  11,173  Morning  Glories 


This  year  we  made  an  accurate 
and  daily  count  of  each  fresh  show 
of  morning  glories.  They  bloomed 
on  a  mass  of  vines  growing  over 
two  stone  walls  on  either  side  of 
three  stone  steps  and  a  short  plat¬ 
form.  The  variety  was  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Blue  and  that  name  tells  its 
own  story  .  .  .  especially  when  the 
sun  pours  down  upon,  say,  365 
blooms  all  turned  upward  to  the 
sky-blue  overhead. 

Scores  of  our  readers  doubtless 
wonder  that  we  could  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  count  morning 
glories  day  by  day.  But  it  is  a  harm¬ 
less,  happy  hobby  that  takes  one 
up  over  the  orchard  hill,  here  at 
Riddle  Manor,  and  out  into  the  fresh 
day,  always  with  the  surety  of  a 
sight  to  see  and  the  zestful  guess¬ 
ing  of  “how  many  this  morning?” 

However,  as  we  write  this  on 
October  21,  before  frost  has  black¬ 
ened  the  green,  and  when  those 
graceful  cups  of  blue  sky  are  still 
spilling  over  the  vines  onto  the  gray 
stone  walls,  we  have  the  full  count 
of  thirteen  weeks  of  steady  bloom 
which  began  on  July  20th. 

That  first  day’s  count  was  just 
two,  hailed  with  delight,  of  course. 
Today  the  complete  total  is  11,173! 
And  all  this  from  two  packets  of 
seed  planted  in  early  May. 

If  you  are  interested,  the  first 
week’s  count  was  72.  By  the  fourth 
week,  503  had  blossomed  in  the 
seven  days.  The  sixth  week  reached 
the  highest  total  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday:  1,809. 

If  a  simple  outdoor  pastime  re¬ 
sults  in  watching  a  growing  miracle 
day  by  day,  then  surely  it  can  be 
no  waste  of  time.  But  the  continu¬ 
ing  miracle  is  that,  after  the  long 
cold  Winter,  once  again  we  can 
plant  two  packets  of  Heavenly  Blue 
morning  glory  seed  and  count,  not 


Packaged  fresh  spinach  is  usually 
well  washed,  but  re-washing  at 
home  is  recommended  to  get  out  all 
the  sand  that  hides  in  the  crinkles 
of  the  leaves. 


necessarily  numbers,  but  count  upon 
the  benison  of  seasons  in  full  circle. 

And,  if  not  we  ourself,  then  some¬ 
one  else  who  cares  can  do  the  same. 

Persis  Smith 


Wonderfully  Versatile 


NEAT  jumper-blouse  combination  in 
a  wide  size  range;  charming  and  versa¬ 
tile.  Patt-O-Rama  pattern.  Sizes  34-48, 
bust  36-50.  Size  36,  38  bust — jumper, 
3%  yds.  54-in.;  blouse,  3  yds.  35-in. 

No.  8374 — Just  25<t  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Pattern  Dept.,  1150 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36, 
N.Y.  (PLEASE  NOTE:  This  address  is 
new;  the  patterns  are  the  same  as  we 
have  offered  right  along.)  Add  10  cents 
per  pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


APPLE  STRUDEL  QUICKIE 


•  2  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

•  3  tbsp.  sugar 

•  3  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

•  y2  tsp.  salt 

•  4  tbsp. 
shortening 

•  J/3  cup  milk 

•  3  tbsp.  melted 
butter 


3  cups  finely 
chopped  apples 

•  ’/2  cup  light 
brown  sugar 

•  1  tsp.  cinnamon 

•  ’/2  tsp.  nutmeg 

•  Confectioners’ 
sugar,  vanilla 

•  Chopped 
nutmeats 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  salt. 
Cut  in  shortening,  add  milk  to  make  soft 
dough.  Add  a  little  more  milk  if  necessary. 
Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  board,  knead  gent¬ 
ly  for  2  min.  Roll  out  about  V4-in.  thick, 
brush  with  melted  butter.  Cover  with  apples, 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Roll  up  jelly-roll  fashion;  form  into 
semi-circle  on  greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  425°,  35-40  min.  While  warm 
frost  with  a  thin  icing  made  from  the  con¬ 
fectioners'  sugar,  vanilla  and  a  dash  of  hot 
water.  Lastly,  sprinkle  with  the  nutmeats. 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 


money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 


assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 


results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 


Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with' 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  R, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  YorK  17,  N. 


DAV/S 

NG 


WOOL  SERGE  1 


BLUE  WOOL  SERGE 
For  Adults,  Teens,  Schoolchildren 
Full-cut,  comfortable  and 
exceptionally  well  made. 
Use  it  the  year  ’round. 
Order  several  for  home,  of¬ 
fice,  car,  any  bad-weather 
emergency.  S-M-L. 


MADE  ORIGINALLY 
FOR  OUR  NAVY 
WAVES 

REG.  $2.35  EACH. 


Special 

$1  00  «/«■ 

I  ppd.  5 5.00 

Send  check  or  money  order,  postpaid. 
Order  now.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SUN  PT.  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.  Box  23,  Rockaway  Park  94,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  SORES 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell¬ 
ing  or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  NO-COST-FOR-THE- 
TRI  AL-plan. 

N.K.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS.  ETC— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Donior  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

_  JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7.  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  n#iy  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery — 
don’t  wait— try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  — They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  Z  —  A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

Acute  Asthma 
Attacks 

Now  yield  speedily  to  discovery  by  re¬ 
spiratory  Specialist.  Coughing,  choking, 
gasping  relieved  so  fast,  first-time  users  are 
amazed.  No  waiting.  No  drugs  or  painful  in¬ 
jections.  Wonderfully  effective  in  restoring 
free  breathing.  Now  available  without  pre¬ 
scription.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Dr.  Guild’s 
Green  Mountain  Cigarettes  or  Compound. 


BIG  SISTER  DOLL &TEN  OUTFITS! 


What  a  tremendous  value  for  any  little  girl  and  her  friends.  A 
spectacular  9  inch  doll  of  heavy-plastic  coated  acetate  and  the 
most  complete  ’  stick-on”  paper  cut-out  wardrobe  anyone  could 
ever  ask  for.  Clothes  for  street  wear,  formals,  school  and  play. 

Limited  quantities  for  this  time  of  year,  so  order  now.  Only  59< 
for  the  complete  11  piece  set  (2  for  $1.00  bill).  Sorry,  no 
C.O.D.’s.  Special!  12  for  only  $5.00.  Make  Wonderful  Gifts  too! 

U.  S.  DOLL  CO.,  4fip  Lexington  Ave.,  Dept.  44,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIBERS' 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart* 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

November  21  closes  November  4 
December  5  closes  November  18 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bemon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop- 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7990 _ 

WOMAN,  Mature,  unencumbered  part  time 
housework  and  part  time  helping  in  small 
private  kennel  of  Pugs.  Good  living  quarters. 
Must  like  dogs  and  country  living.  Mrs. 
Filomena  Doherty,  Bemardsville,  N.  J.  Tele- 
phone  BE  8-0033. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  experienced  single  man 
for  dairy  farm.  Opportunity.  Salary,  room, 
board  and  washing.  References.  Lloyd  El- 
dred,  Sr.,  Hills  O’  Green  Acres,  Honesdale, 
Penna.  Galilee  59R120. _ 

WILL  give  free  room  and  board  to  lady  for 
light  house  work.  Wife  an  invalid.  J.  W. 

Baker,  Springville,  Penna. _ 

RELIABLE  settled  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking,  attractive  New  Jer¬ 
sey  country  home.  Own  room  and  bath;  two 
adults,  two  school  children.  References.  Re¬ 
ply  with  snapshot.  Box  2900  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE.  Housekeeper,  cook,  handyman, 
comfortable  quarters.  2  in  family.  Ref- 
erence.  Box  2901  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MOTHER’S  HELPER — Responsible  person, 
experienced  with  young  children.  Live  in 
pleasant  home,  help  with  housework  and 
children.  References.  Box  2902  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  experience  to  assist 
owner  with  medium  sized  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  herd.  Milking  parlor.  No  drinking, 
swearing,  no  smoking  about  barns.  Small 
modern  house.  Good  pay.  Box  2908  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Privileges,  good  wages,  vacation.  Cooper 
Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. _ 

YEAR  around  work — Man  must  be  sober 
and  dependable.  Comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  small  family.  No  objections  to  older 
men  if  they  are  physically  able.  Any  farm 
or  saw  mill  experience  is  desirable.  Elmer 
T.  Denman,  Sussex  1,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  couple  40-55  private  school  in 
country.  General  work.  Excellent  salary 
and  living  quarters.  Write  or  phone  Eric 
Pratt,  Chester  440,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ 

CARPENTERS— Laborers — Drivers.  Overseas 
Projects.  Bonus  Paid.  Free  information. 
Employment  headquarters,  79  Wall  Street, 
Dept.  W-2,  New  York  5,  New  York. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  companion  and 
housekeeper  by  elderly  lady.  Excellent 
home.  No  hard  cleaning.  State  health,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Clara  Gill,  251-28  43  Ave.,  Lit¬ 
tle  Neck  63,  New  York. 

GENERAL  MAID  OR  MOTHER’S  HELPER 
wanted  caring  for  3  small  girls.  Write 
background  and  send  picture.  Mrs.  Boynton, 

Duxbury,  Mass.  Tel.  Wellington  4-5007. _ 

WANTED.  Cook,  competent,  able  to  drive, 
or  Couple,  woman  cook,  man  make  self 
generally  useful.  Box  2912  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FAMILY  with  three  children  and  nurse  in 
the  country  with  permanent  woman  to 
cook  and  serve.  Must  drive  a  car.  Own 
room,  bath  and  television.  Good  references 
required.  Please  write  or  phone  Mrs.  James 
Casey,  Peapack,  New  Jersey.  8-0531. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  boy,  good  habits,  help 
on  small  poultry  stock  farm.  Permanent 
home  for  good  boy.  Box  2915  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged  woman  on  Long 
Island  for  one  adult.  Box  1343,  East  Hamp- 
ton,  L.  I.,  New  York. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper,  Albany,  New  York, 
$45.00  weekly,  board,  private  room,  bath. 
State  references.  Box  2918  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

COOK — Small  Institution  of  35.  Send  ref¬ 
erence — full  maintenance,  write  Gerald  E. 
Shampo,  77  E.  Chester  St.,  Kingston,  New 
York. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  age  16-21,  to  live  in.  Light 
housework  plus  care  of  3  children,  eldest 
in  school.  Salary  plus  bonuses.  Send  snap¬ 
shot  and  information  to  Mrs.  Robert  Rose, 
Wilmington,  Vermont.  Position  to  start  De- 
cember  1st. _ 

MIDDLE  AGED  couple  without  children  for 
Country  Estate,  Orange  County.  Man  do 
outdoor  work  (Garden,  Animals,  Etc.)  and 
handyman  duties.  Driver’s  license  necessary. 
Knowledge  farm  machines  useful.  Wife  as 
cook  housekeeper  for  bachelor  owner. 
Housing  available.  Write  fully,  Box  2919 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DEPENDABLE  Housekeeper  or  couple  for 
Adults.  Modern  Country  home.  Box  2922 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED.  Middleaged  Couple.  Caretaker, 
handyman  on  small  farm  estate  Western 
New  Jersey.  Woman  some  housework,  some 
cooking.  Separate  cottage  with  facilities. 
References,  own  transportation.  State  ages, 
experience,  telephone.  Box  2923  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGE  man  on  dairy  farm  needs 
housekeeper.  Small  child  no  handicap. 
Box  2926  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LARGE  Conn,  orchard  needs  young  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Modern  apartment,  good  wages, 
pleasant  working  conditions.  No  liquor. 
Give  personal  data,  references.  Blue  Hills 
Farm,  Mansion  Road,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SITUATI0HS  WANTED 


SINGLE  caretaker  desires  work  in  vicinity 
Albany.  Box  2903  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  and  brother  desire  posi¬ 
tion.  Reliable,  refined.  Free  to  travel. 
Estate  work  experienced.  Box  2904  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman  wishes  to  work  for  an 
elderly  couple.  Simple  cooking  for  main- 
tenance.  Box  2905  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CARETAKER.  Man  with  small  family.  Cath¬ 
olic.  Seeks  permanent  position.  Best  ref- 
erence.  Box  2906  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WIDOW,  early  60’s,  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper  to  elderly  person. 
Vicinity  Albany.  Box  2910  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOMEMAKER,  58,  active,  refined,  sober. 

Seeks  permanent  modern  cultured  home 
with  widower.  Reasonable  wage  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  anywhere.  References  exchanged. 
Box  2916  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  Cook  Houseman,  etc.,  also  handy, 
caretaker,  anywhere.  Box  2917  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  Gardener  wants  permanent 
position.  Talibart,  5  Old  So.  Salem  Rd., 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut. _ 

MAN  WANTS  WORK  on  farm,  or  country 
place.  Experienced  in  all  types  farming. 
Box  2924  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  recently  retired  school  teacher  and 
husband  would  like  to  correspond  with 
someone  needing  housekeeper  and  com¬ 
panionship  or  other  light  duties  in  Florida. 
Wife  would  tutor.  Box  2925  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York.  New  .Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Ver¬ 
mont,  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  areas  where 
we  have  an  opening.  Pleasant,  profitable, 
steady  work.  Car  needed.  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N  Y. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  mature,  hard  work¬ 
ing  folks  interested  in  selling  real  estate. 
Sales  experience  preferable  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Commission  only — Liberal  advertising, 
coaching  supplies,  other  sales  helps  free 
to  those  qualifying.  Ask  for  test  questions. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  SAW  AGENTS  WANTED— Earn  $100.- 
$200.  week  with  home  agency.  Wholesale 
delivered.  Armstrong’s,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan. _ 

SEEKING  NEW  PRODUCTS?  Get  my  outfit 
47  money-making  specialties.  Latest  con¬ 
veniences  for  home,  car.  Send  no  money. 
Just  your  name.  Kristee  112,  Akron,  Ohio. 

WANT  to  make  $20  or  more  in  a  day  for 
part  or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  20,  Box  371, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. _ 

BIG  Profits  selling  50-Star  Flags,  Nylons, 
Socks,  Handbags,  Rugs,  Typewriters,  Shav¬ 
ers,  Watches.  Get  yours  wholesale.  Simms, 
Warwick,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


FARM  AND  DAIRY  Help  for  machine  and 
hand  milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also 
poultry  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Jerry’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  successors  to  Quinn  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  287 V2  Bowery,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y.  Phone  OR  4-3840. 


WE  ARE  Suppliers  for  Dairy  Farms:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm 
workers.  Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271 
Bowery,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy 
3-8168-9. 


MIAMI  BEACH— MIAMI.  Excellent  Job  List¬ 
ings.  Information  Free.  Chamar  Service, 
Box  594  Hialeah,  Florida. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ENTIRE  farm  268  acres.  200  sheep.  Middle- 
ton,  Medusa,  New  York. _ 

LAKESIDE  ESTATE,  7  room  house,  excellent 
condition.  100’  lake  frontage,  20  acres. 
Several  large  bams.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Ideal  for  summer  estate  or  multitude  of 
business  opportunities.  Price  $18,900.  Terms. 
Write  John  Holmes  Andrus,  Realtor,  Pawlet, 
Vermont.  Tel.  2440. _ 

DIRECT  Owner,  150  acre  farm.  Stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  furniture  or  bare.  Box  156,  Bar- 
ton.  New  York. _ 

CATALOG  FREE.  Whether  you  are  looking 
for  a  home,  farm,  business,  camp,  or 
just  a  wild  tract,  the  carefully  prepared 
descriptions  are  designed  to  aid  you  in  your 
choice.  Over  60  pages  of  descriptions,  in  a 
wide  range  of  sizes  and  prices,  western 
New  York  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four 
Effs,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. _ • 

VERMONT — Country  home,  20  acres,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Good  shape.  Price 
$2,500.  George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vermont. 
FLORIDA — Beautifully  wooded  homesites  at 
$290 — payable  $10  monthly.  Popular  beach- 
resort  area.  Free  Literature.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida.  


MODEL  egg  farm.  15  acres.  Good  buildings. 

17,000  layers  capacity.  $80,000.  R.  A.  Fer- 
gems,  Lake  Worth,  Florida.  R2.  Box  2860. 


FLORIDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  VALUE!  No 
money  down!  5  monthly.  Full  price  only 
$133.  Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry, 
adjoining  city,  streets,  electricity,  phones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of 
3,000  lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for 
free  photos.  AX  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belle- 
view,  Florida. _ 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  STATE.  295  acres— 
250  tillable.  Good  basement  barn,  74  stalls, 
gutter  cleaner,  2  silos,  unloader,  machine 
shed,  17-room  modem  home,  tenant  house, 
bath,  furnace,  bam  for  40  head.  $65,000. 
May  be  purchased  with  135  head  of  cattle 
and  modern  machinery.  Willis  E.  Becker, 
Broker,  Phone  Cortland  PI  9-4224.  Preble, 
New  York. _ 

300  ACRES,  mostly  river  flats,  stocked, 
equipped,  going  operation.  Come  see  to¬ 
day.  E.  Bloodgood,  Realtor,  Cobleskill,  New 
York. _ 

168  ACRES,  good  buildings.  Barn  tie  up  40 
head.  Good  road.  Bargain  if  sold  imme¬ 
diately.  Alfred  Currie,  Walton,  Del  Co.,  New 
York. _ 

STAFFORD,  Northern  Connecticut.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  dairy  farm.  Rich  soil, 
excellent  water  supply,  brook,  pond.  Large 
barn  with  silo,  room  for  thirty  or  more 
head  cattle.  Two-car  garage,  wagon  sheds, 
etc.  Seven-room  house,  oil  steam  heat.  All 
buildings  in  excellent  condition,  high  land, 
no  danger  of  floods.  Over  100  acres,  very 
reasonable.  Please  call  Tom  Minor,  Broker, 
Rockville,  Connecticut.  Telephone  TRea- 
mont  5-5042. _ 

FIVE  ACRES  cleaned  land,  facing  U.S.  17, 
suitable  for  orange  grove.  New  two-bed¬ 
room  masonry  house,  built  in  electric  range 
and  oven.  Terrazzo  floors,  utility  room,  car 
port.  $10,000.  John  R.  Jansen,  Lake  Como, 
Florida. _ 

OLD  Colonial,  10  room,  Old  Dutch  oven-fire¬ 
place,  bath,  large  barn,  orchard,  10  acres, 
chicken  house,  village  water,  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y.  Price  $15,500.  Harold  K.  Pearson, 
Broker.  56  Wall  Street,  Amsterdam,  New 
York. _ 

135  ACRES,  mostly  tillable,  2  bams,  2  silos, 
29  head,  2  tractors,  machinery.  11-room 
house,  improvements.  Fulton  Co.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.,  area,  complete,  $30,000.  Harold 
K.  Pearson,  Broker,  56  Wall  Street,  Am- 
sterdam,  New  York. 

5  ACRES,  apple  orchard,  mostly  McIn¬ 

tosh,  approx.  2,000  bushels  this  year,  large 
barn,  spraying  equipment,  etc.  Galway,  N. 
Y.,  price  $6,000.  Harold  K.  Pearson,  Broker, 
56  Wall  Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 
30-ACRE  farm,  7-room  modern  house,  barn, 
shed,  garage,  located  on  black  top  road. 
Middlefield,  Mass.  $9,800.  Gordon  Guild, 
Route  1,  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts. 

50  COW  farm,  level  fields,  tractor  equip¬ 
ment.  Modern  colonial  house.  $30,000,  half 
cash.  Large  listings  in  5  Co.  Bloodgood 
Agcy,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

FLORIDA — income-producing  orange  grove 
increasing  annually,  recently  constructed 
three-bedroom  residence,  innumerable  op¬ 
portunities;  university  community,  proxim¬ 
ity  Daytona  Beach;  bargain  priced  down 
$10,000.00  responsible  purchaser.  Owner, 
Box  541,  Deland. 

15  ACRES  land.  Furnished  8-room  house, 
bath.  $12,500.  Terms.  Julia  Homer,  Sat- 
suma,  Florida. _ 

FOR  SALE:  240  acres,  stocked  and  equipped. 

Bare  farm,  200  acres,  level.  Sadlon  Real 
Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman.  East 
Springfield,  New  York. _ 

6  ROOMS  and  bath.  10  acres  of  land.  Phone 
LO  1-4265,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey . 

OPERATING  Grade  A,  200-Acre  grassland 
dairy,  43  stanchions,  cleaner,  18x50  and 
12x30  silos,  300  gal.  cooler,  alfalfa  soil.  8- 
room  house,  bath,  furnace.  Buffalo  market. 
Harry  A.  Ingraham,  Rt.  1,  Elba,  New  York. 
SEMI-retirement  Farm  located  village  edge. 

Nice  house,  modern  conveniences,  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  condition.  70  acres,  36  of 
nice  high  land,  balance  young  pine  timber. 
Taxes  reasonable.  Immediate  possession. 
Mary  C.  Dukes,  Girdletree,  Maryland. 

RETIREMENT  INCOME  ESTABLISHED. 

Catskill  village.  $108.00  weekly.  15  room, 
2  baths.  Oil  heat.  All  elec,  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  freezer.  Furnished.  2-car  garage. 
%  garden  acre.  $11,000.00.  Easy  terms.  Elea¬ 
nor  DeSilva,  Salesman.  The  Realty  Market, 
Margaretville,  Tel.  M’Vile  0924.  Mary  Bo- 
gardus.  Realtor,  The  Realty  Market,  Fish- 
kill,  New  York. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY.  Near  Monticello.  Ap- 
proximately  100  scenic  acres  with  10-acre 
private  lake;  large  home,  bams.  Choice 
land,  ideal  for  country  estate  or  develop¬ 
ment.  One  mile  from  Quickway.  Box  2920 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM— VERMONT,  Addison  County.  One 
ton  of  milk  per  day.  Stone  house,  mod¬ 
ernized.  Fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Gross 
income  just  under  $40,000.  Down  payment 
$30,000.  Broker,  Raymond  E.  Holway,  Box 
347,  Rutland,  Vermont. _ 

VERMONT  Country  Home.  Modem  conven¬ 
iences.  Good  shape.  Three  acres.  Price 
$2,250.  George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vermont. 
VERMONT — Thirty-four  Acres  of  woodland. 

Near  Lake.  Price  $550.  George  Brew,  East 
Concord,  Vermont. 

MANATEE  SPRINGS  on  the  Suwannee 
River.  Lots  100  x  135,  only  $295.  Send  for 
free  plan  terms  and  pictures.  Paul  Vonn, 
Belleview,  Florida. 

SOME  FARM — 10  miles  City,  Airport,  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities;  dairy,  beef,  cash 
crop — 400  acres!  General  Store  with  home — 
$12,500.  Acre,  Village  home — $4,200.  Farms, 
etc.  Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill, 
“Eastern’’  N.  Y. _ 

29  ACRE  farm  $3,500.  Houses  furnished  with 
gardens.  Sale  or  rent,  terms,  $30  month. 
Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia. _ 

BLANDFORD,  Darling  4-room  ranch,  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen,  living  room  with  fireplace,  2 
bedroom,  bath  with  shower,  forced  hot  air, 
oil,  2  garages.  Picnic  area.  8(2  acres  land, 
trees,  pond,  extras.  Westfield  Placement 
Service.  159  Franklin  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Tel.  LO  2-3979. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  SMALL  FARM  northern  New 
Jersey,  Eastern  Penn.  Small  house.  Give 
full  details.  Box  2911  Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ FOR  RENT _ 

FLORIDA,  For  Rent,  three  rooms,  bath. 

Apartments.  Reasonable  near  Palm  Beach. 
Owner,  422  North  Palmway,  Lake  Worth, 
Florida. _ 

FOR  RENT  yearly  or  by  season,  460-acre 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  nearly  mile 
trout  stream.  4-room  cottage,  furnished. 
Catskill  Mountains.  George  Hoag,  Andes, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.  Married  couple 
$18.00  per  week  for  two.  Inquire  Box  2802 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

HUNTERS  WANTED  $8.  per  day  and~3 
meals.  Plenty  of  Deer.  Hunting  Acreage 
800.  Pick  you  up  at  bus.  Tel.  DElhi  5-2336  or 
write  Andress  Klepp-Egge,  Totem  Farms, 
East  Meredith.  N.  Y.,  for  reservations. _ 

CAN  OFFER  Good  Country  Home  for  re¬ 
tired  Gentleman  in  Sullivan  County.  Box 

2907  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  folks  to  care  for.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  $75  up  per  month. 
Arthur  Havens,  Roscoe,  New  York. 

DEER  HUNTERS:  Make  reservalions  now. 

Arthur  Havens,  Roscoe,  New  York. 
LOVELY  ROOM  FOR  two  aged  people. 

Good  food.  Kind  attention  in  beautiful 
private  home  in  Florida.  Box  2914  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

REFINED  Man  to  Board  in  Widow’s  private 
home.  Box  2921  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DEER  HUNTERS.  Excellent  food,  rooms. 

Guide — Posted  land.  Hull,  South  New  Ber- 
lin,  RT.  1,  New  York.  Phone  4F  22. 

_  BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $:>  7%  1  (  ,  p 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  A  s^ort^H  •  1 1 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each  ki ...  ■  , 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Faun  1.  > 

9.  Penna. 

BARRED  Rocks  or  Red,  no  Leghorns.  $5.25 
— 100.  COD.  Life  Guarantee.  National 
Chicks,  Phila.  50,  Penna. 

POULTRY  RAISERS— Get  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  magazine  at  half-price.  4  years 
$1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  25<f.  Packed  with 
raising  helps,  latest  methods  of  feeding, 
housing,  disease  control.  Subscribe  TODAY' 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C-28,  Mount  Morris. 
Illinois. 


_ DUCKS  A ND  GEES F 

WHITE  Crested  Drakes  $10.00  ea  F!v'u< 
Mallard  Breeders  $5.50  per  pair.  M-v 
brook,  Richfield  1,  Pa. 


_ PULLETS 

3000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLFTS  A  rii 
hatched.  All  from  our  own  stock  ravers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Range  raised  and  net  - 
fectly  healthy.  Brookside  Poultrv  Kane. 
Sergeantsville,  New  Jersey. 

GHOSTLEY’S  Strain  Cross  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  None  better  anywhere.  Twenty 
weeks  old.  Ready  to  lay.  $2.00  each;  $190.00 
per  100.  Delivered  free  100  or  more.  Strick- 
ler  Poultry  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. 

_ PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white.  K-vk 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30.-1958  pa;r 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  I.ane 
Farms.  Kingston,  New  York. 


POULTRY 

FIGHTING  GAME  CHICKENS.  Fancy  Pi¬ 
geons.  Prices  Free.  Ira  Jones,  1116  Har¬ 
mon,  Danville,  Illinois. 


_ PIGEONS _ 

COLORED  Homers  $3  pair;  Whites,  $5.  Os- 
car  Henderson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS:  Amer'ea’s 
finest.  Write  for  free  color  folder.  Fis'  her 
Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  and  Trans¬ 
plants.  Pine — Spruce — Fir.  Quality  stock 
at  low  cost.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price 
list  and  planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries. 
Box  246-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes-six 
bearing  age  $5.95.  Quantity  prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  Morningbrook  Plantation,  Upper 
Hampden  Road,  Monson,  Mass. 

CHESTNUT  TREES:  Blight  resistant.  Grow 
your  own  from  American-Manchurian  cross. 
All  seed  selected,  certified,  and  guaranteed. 
Plant  now.  One  dozen  seed  for  $1.00,  shinned 
prepaid  with  planting  instructions.  Blue¬ 
berry  Hill,  50  Powers  Road,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 


NUT  TREES 


NUT  TREES,  HARDY  GRAFTED:  Blight  re¬ 
sistant  Chinese  Chestnut — sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop. 
Hardy  English;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts: 
Filberts;  Persimmons.  All  ornamental — fast 
growing.  Chestnuts  to  eat  or  plant.  List  free. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  “R,”  Downingtown, 
Penna. 

_ HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc.. 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

HAVE  CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades,  produced 
on  best  land  in  New  York  State.  Truck 
and  rail  delivery.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York, 
New  York.  Telephone:  Geneseo  892 . _ 

ALL  TYPES  OF  HAY  delivered  by  truck- 
load,  guaranteed  representation.  Stewart’s, 
Maplecrest,  New  York. _ 

ALL  TYPES  Dairy  Hay  and  bedding  de¬ 
livered.  Edw.  Bunton,  Center  Rutland, 
Vermont. _  _ 

GRADED  Alfalfa  clover,  other  grades.  Art 
Callari,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 
Con't.  on  Following  Page 
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_ FOB  THE  LADIES _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

PERSONALIZING  FREE.  Jumbo  Slim  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards.  Fourteen  $1.50  postpaid.  Free 
sample.  Cleveland  Cards,  R  N,  Voorheesville, 
New  York. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ _ 

DRESSES,  24$;  Shoes,  39$;  Men’s  Suits, 
$4.95;  Trousers,  $1.20.  Better  used  cloth¬ 
ing.  Free  Catalog.  Transworld,  164-BA  Chris- 
topher,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SUITINGS — Buy  Direct — 3!^  yards — 60  wide. 

Finest  Rayon-Dacron  Flannels,  Gabar¬ 
dines.  Crease-resistant,  washable,  rich  col¬ 
ors.  Save!  Samples  10$.  Kroona  Fabrics, 
2005-NYS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minne¬ 
sota^ _ 

SAVE  your  clippings  in  a  MAGIC.  No  paste 
needed!  CLIP  ’N’  STIK  Scrapbook.  $1.00 
postpaid.  Favorite  recipes  in  smaller  CLIP 
’N’  STIK  Recipe  Scrapbook  $.79.  A  fine 
Christmas  gift.  Church  groups,  clubs,  write 
Potter  Enterprises,  Foxboro,  Massachusetts. 
FREE  SAMPLE  KITS— Make  big  money  at 
home  making  beautiful  plastic  flowers, 
plants,  colorful  puff-bud  branches.  Send 
quarter  for  color  catalog.  Free  sample  kits 
included.  Lady  Carol,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Box 
8605,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. _ 

EARN  money  mailing  circulars.  Instruc¬ 
tions  25  cents — refundable.  Leeway,  Moun- 
tain  View  11,  Oklahoma. 

DOLL  CLOTHES — For  descriptive  price  list 
write  Judy  Kay  Doll  Clothes,  Bloom- 
ville,  New  York. 

IMPORTS:  EARRINGS  of  Horn,  $2.98;  of 
amber,  $6.40;  Carved  Olive  Wood  salt, 
pepper  set,  $4.25.  Free  catalog  beautiful 
gifts.  Eugene  C.  Henkel,  Jr.,  8783  Brent¬ 
wood  Place,  Brentwood  17,  Missouri. 
CROCHETED  EASTERN  STAR  handker¬ 
chiefs,  $1.00.  Ada  Yager,  RD.  3,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

CABBAGE  PATCH  COOKBOOK  “Famous 
Kentucky  Recipes” — 250  tantalizing  kitch¬ 
en-tested  delights.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
$2.25  postpaid.  Cookbooks,  Dept.  R,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. _ 

QUILT  PIECES:  Beautiful  colors!  1^4  lbs. 

$1;  314  lbs.  $2.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

CHURCHES,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  classes, 
PTA’s,  Grange  Women,  Cub  Scout  Moth¬ 
ers,  Auxiliaries,  any  organization  needing 
money.  Sell  beautiful  nylon  handbags,  and 
other  items.  Make  excellent  gifts  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24  S.  2nd  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  details. 

BARGAINS!  Save  money!  Buy  wholesale! 

Free  catalog.  General  Merchandise.  Norris, 
487-RX  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

QUILT  Pieces.  Colorfast  cotton  prints,  three 

pounds,  $1.98.  Cotton  rug  strips,  five 
pounds,  $2.98.  Crittenden,  125  North  Lin- 
coln,  Lombard  7,  Illinois. 


_ FILM  DEVELOPING 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful,  colorful, 

made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  25$.  Add  15$  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  40 $ 
coin — now!  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2  65 
(failures  credited).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2V2x3V2— 

velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford.  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 

50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents:  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport  Tnwa. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
Jumbo  prints  $.25;  12 — $.35.  Limit  one  roll. 
Same  day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191H,  Lyons,  New 
York. 


ROLLS  Developed,  black  and  white  only,  8 
exposures  50$,  12  exposures  65$.  Valuable 
coupon  returned  with  order.  Order  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  and  wallet  prints  now.  Midland 
Photo  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. _ 

KODACOLOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Christmas 
Cards  as  low  as  19$  each.  New  Slimline 
Style.  Free  sample  on  request.  Send  any 
Kodacolor  negative  and  10$  for  handling  to 
Eli  Photo,  Box  1873-CY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

5"  x  7"  KODACOLOR  Enlargement.  Trial 
Offer  39$  each.  Eli  Photo,  Box  1873-EY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FREE  FILM  Kodacolor,  Kodachrome,  Black- 
white,  for  details.  Write,  Mail  Film,  Box 
338,  Bradley  Beach,  New  Jersey. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


INSTANT  WATER  HEATER.  Heat  any  liquid 
in  any  cup  in  half  minute.  Just  immerse  in 
liquid  and  plug  into  electrical  outlet.  Heat 
soup,  instant  coffee,  tea,  baby’s  bottle,  water 
for  shaving,  or  boil  eggs,  etc.  Amazing  value. 
Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co., 
South  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 


FLASHLIGHTS:  Rechargeable  Batteries. 

Guaranteed  for  life  $5.95.  Salimone,  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve’’ 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

FINEST  Detergent.  Low  sudsing.  $18.00  per 
100  lbs.  F.O.B.  Wellesley,  Mass.  Sample 
Pkg.  25$.  Refunded  on  larger  purchase.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  The  Win  Co.,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass. 


DEALERS  MART 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT  _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Bam  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 


P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 
Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 

RICE  Potato  Diggers — Attractive  low  prices. 

Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co. 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

FARM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  Equipment.  30 
Crawler  tractors,  loaders  and  dozers  $325 
up.  100  Tractors  with  loaders,  dozers  and 
back  hoes.  20  Forage  harvesters  $200  up.  45 
Combines  pull  type  and  self  propelled  and 
com  sheller  attachments.  20  corn  pickers 
$200  up.  60  balers  all  makes  $200  up.  Dis¬ 
mantling  Case  and  New  Holland  76  for  parts. 
40  spreaders,  some  PTO.  45  Grain  drills  $40 
up.  20  acres  farm  equipment.  Our  trucks  de- 
liver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  SAWMILL— #6A  Ireland.  Good 
condition,  $850.00.  Merton  Waters,  Bliss- 
field,  Ohio. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.S.  Government  de¬ 
pots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
Depot  List  and  Procedure,  $1.00.  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425R,  Nanuet,  New  York. 
BUY  SURPLUS  JEEPS,  farm  implements, 
tractors,  tools,  winches,  pumps,  hydraul¬ 
ics;  wholesale  prices,  direct  from  Govern¬ 
ment.  New  list  and  procedure  $1.00.  Box 
8-RN,  Thomasville,  Penna. _ 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
weekly,  lists  all  sales,  buy  jeeps,  trucks, 
boats,  tents,  tires,  etc.  Direct  from  Govern¬ 
ment.  Next  10  issues  $2.  Government  Sur- 
plus,  Paxton,  Illinois. _ 

FARMERS-RANCHERS  —  make  your  own 
lumber  from  your  own  trees.  Why  pay 
high  prices,  when  our  one-man  Sawmill 
makes  you  money?  Turn  your  trees  into 
lumber  for  your  own  needs — at  far  less 
cost — and  make  cash  profit  selling  your 
surplus.  Write  today  for  free  literature  and 
complete  information.  Mills — Dept.  RNY, 
Box  107,  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri. _ 

SAWMILL  16"  carriage,  4  head  blocks.  1 

WD  14  International  Motor.  1  Ireland 
Edger  24",  1  Ireland  Cut-off  saw,  4  circular 
saws  54".  All  extras  $1,800.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cole, 
Canadensis,  Penna. 

McCORMICK-DEERING  10-20  tractor,  belt 

pulley,  crank  start,  some  accessories.  Good 
rubber.  Runs  fine.  $175.  Charles  Eddy,  Ban- 
tam,  Conn.  _ 

WATER  PUMPS  and  Accessories.  All  Major 

Brands.  Discount  prices.  F.  C.  Taplin  Com- 
pany,  472  Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

BULLDOZER,  Oliver  Cletrac  BD,  7  ft.  blade, 

$2,000.00.  George  Simpson,  New  Hemp¬ 
stead  Road,  Spring  Valley,  New  York.  Elm¬ 
wood  6-8314. 

ANDERSON  ROCK  PICKER— Picks  clean, 

dumps  direct  into  your  dump  truck.  Reg. 
$2,550.00.  Sell  now  $2,100.00.  So.  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406. 


FOR  SALE:  15-can  Steinhorst  bulk  tank. 
Slightly  used.  John  Mazer,  Lyme,  Conn. 

VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADERS:  $675.00. 

Complete  machine  with  motor.  Fall  clear¬ 
ance.  Save  hundreds  of  dollars,  buy  direct 
from  distributor.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Allen¬ 
town,  New  Jersey. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


BE  PREPARED  FOR  INFECTIOUS  SCOURS 
in  Cattle  or  Calves,  COCCIDIOSIS  in 
Lambs.  “UNICORN  SHORT-STOP”  speedily 
halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given  by  mouth. 
1  lb.  bottle  $6.30  postpaid.  Unicorn  Phar- 
macal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-l,  Grand  Gorge,  New 
York. 


STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infection?  1  dozen 
mastitis  tubes.  STREPTOPEN  with  CO¬ 
BALT  $7.50.  PEN-FO-MAST  (100,000  unit 
penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a  dozen.  Procaine 
Penicillin  Vials  3,000,000  units  $4.75  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-2,  Grand  Gorge, 
New  York. _ 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED :  Established  agents 
now  calling  on  farmers  to  provide  a  full 
line  of  Veterinary  products.  Write  for  our  cat¬ 
alogs  and  indicate  area  and  approximately 
number  of  customers  you  now  service.  No 
Capital  or  Inventory  Required.  Leading  brand 
products,  Lederle,  Pfizer,  Squibb  &  Anchor 
available  for  drop  shipment,  if  desired.  An¬ 
chor  Serum  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.;  Dealer 
Division,  P.O.  Box  464,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 
THAN  21$  with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin,  100  mg  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zole,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt.  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  infected  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off 
a  cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe, 
needle  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Serum  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 
TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. _ 

MASTITIS  OINTMENTS— Higher  Potency- 
Results.  12  cc  syringe.  Formula  #1:  100,- 
000  Units  Penicillin,  100  mg.  Dihydrostrep¬ 
tomycin,  357  mg.  Neomycin,  20  mg.  Hydro¬ 
cortisone.  Formula  #2:  100,000  Units  Peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  500 
mg.  Neomycin,  500  mg.  Sulfathiazole,  500 
mg.  Sulfamerazine,  500  mg.  Sulfanilamide. 
For  better  results — first  treatment  use  For¬ 
mula  #1  following  up  with  #2.  Two  dozen 
combination  price  $12.25.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal,  Bardonia,  New  York. 

DAIRYMAN  try  March’s  bonus  pack  for 
effective  control  of  mastitis.  March’s  Bonus 
Pack  is  not  just  another  mastitis  ointment, 
it’s  a  Giant  30cc  disposable  syringe  which 
contains  five  antibiotics  plus  Hydrocorti¬ 
sone  Acetate  to  reduce  swelling.  $8.75  per 
doz.  postpaid.  March’s  Dairy  Supply,  Long 
Valley,  New  Jersey. _ 

SILOS 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


FENCE  POSTS 


FOR  SALE:  Canadian  Cedar  Posts,  Poles  & 
Rails.  All  sizes.  Trailer  loads  only.  John 
Rudl,  Jellyby,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FARM  SIGNS 


FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. _ __ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices. 

Cassel,  65A  Cottage  St.,  Middletown,  New 
York. _ _____ _ 

NO  TRESPASS  SIGNS — On  weatherproof 

Tag  with  name  and  address;  200 — $15.00; 
100 — $9.50;  50 — $6.50  postpaid.  Chic  Press, 
Monticello,  New  York. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 

CLIPPER  BLADE  Sharpening  service.  Fac¬ 

tory  equipment  used.  Work  guaranteed. 
24-hour  service.  Enclose  $1.00  per  pair.  New 
parts  and  new  blades.  Lawrence  B.  Du- 
Mond,  Walton,  New  York. 


BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submerged  Water  Weeds  which  foul 

up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear, 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpora- 
tion,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CORN  FARMER:  Control  broad  leaved 
weeds  and  grasses  (crab  grass,  fox  tails) 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular 
2,4-D.  For  free  information  write  Reasor- 
Hill  Corporation,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  %-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips.  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

SAWDUST 


FOR  SALE:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our 
own  supply.  Sawdust,  dry  or  green  shav¬ 
ings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brattleboro, 
Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508.  Evenings  Alpine  4-4262. 
Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ _ 

SAWDUST  —  Trailer  load  delivery  —  New 
York,  New  England.  H.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Tel.  FO  5-7755. 
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Please  insert  my  ad  in 


issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  clussiiied  udvertisements 


ORDER  BLANK  - 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 
PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


November  7,  1959 
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Northeast  Deer  Hunting  Roundup 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 
Con't.  from  preceding  page 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 


VITAMINS— Send  $1.00  for  Special  Intro¬ 
ductory  00  Day  Supply  MULTI-VITES. 
Similar  formulas  cost  $3.00  retail.  Free  Cata¬ 
logue^— Guide  Book  included.  Vitamins,  Box 
4435-N,  Philadelphia  40,  Penna.  _ 

BUY  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES:  Make  huge  sav¬ 
ings  on  Appliances,  Silverware,  Watches, 
Housewares,  Tools,  Toys,  etc.  Send  25<J  for 
big  4 -color  catalog.  (Refunded  on  your  first 
order).  Rene  Cloos,  84  Walbridge  Ave.,  Bay 
Shore,  New  York.  _ 

CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
vent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling  up — 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street.  Allston  34,  Mass. _ 

LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  arti- 

cles  made  specially  for  left  hand  use. 
Left  Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio. 

UNWANTED  HAIR?  Destroy  unsightly  hair 
on  face,  arms,  legs  permanently  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  hair  root  with  famous  Mahler 
Epilator.  Send  lOtf  (postage  and  handling) 
for  illustrated  16-page  booklet  “New  Radi-  ■ 
ant  Beauty."  Mahler's,  Inc.,  Dept.  3P9,  Prov¬ 
idence  15,  R.  I. _ _____ 

BEAT  HIGH  PRICES!  20  to  50%  off  things 
you  buy.  Write  for  details — no  obligation. 
Jay-Kay  Spec.  Co.,  3705  Essex  Road,  Balti- 
more  7,  Maryland. _ 

ALFALFA  TEA  for  arthritis,  generous  sup¬ 
ply  with  tablets.  $1.00  postpaid.  Complete 
directions.  Alfalite,  Fornfelt,  Missouri. _ 

PREPAID — S10700  Dacron  insulated  under¬ 

wear.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check 
to  Rheuban,  1412  S.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia 
46,  Pennsylvania. _ 

GOLD-SILVER'  DETECTORS.  Geiger  Count¬ 

ers.  Violites  for  tungsten,  etc.  Best  avail-  | 
able.  Guaranteed.  Information  Free.  Detec-  I 

tron,  Dept.  10-D,  Syimar,  California. _  j 

FREE  CATALOG.  Inexpensive  Fluorescent 
fixture  kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite, 
650R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New 

York.  _ 

GRIST- MILL  $14.40— Wild  pecan  meats  3# 
@  $5.50.  Vegetable  Juicer  $14.95  F.O.B. 
Natural  Food  Stores,  Box  229,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky. _ 

RAZOR  BLADES,  double  edge,  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South 
Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ 

“LIFE  LITE"  rechargeable  flashlight.  Re¬ 
charges  easily  by  plugging  into  any  house¬ 
hold  outlet.  $5.95  prepaid.  C.O.D.  postage 
added.  Free  catalog.  T.  A.  Biamonte,  Tom- 
kins  Cove,  New  York. _ 

TRANSISTOR  RADIOS.  Deluxe  $15.90  up. 

Free  details.  Kalenak  RNY,  1100  Heeney, 
Johnstown,  Penna. _ 

CUCKOO  CLOCKS  From  West  Germany. 

Price  $4.95.  Austin  Mailorder  Distributor, 
656  North  Long  Ave.,  Chicago  44,  Illinois. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


ELIJAH  the  Prophet  Coming  Before  Christ. 

Wonderful  Book  Free.  T.  Meggido  Mission, 
Rochester  19,  New  York. _ 

BERRY  BOOK:  “Thirty  Years  of  Berries.” 

Raspberries  and  strawberries.  84  pages, 
price  $1.00  postpaid.  Roy  Turner,  1525  S 
Livinvston  St  D"nria.  Illinois 

REPAIR  HYDRAULIC  Jacks  —  excellent 
money-making  opportunity.  Start  earning 
at  once.  No  special  experience  needed.  Illus¬ 
trated  repair  manual  only  $3.98.  Write:  Hy¬ 
draulic  Parts  Supply,  Box  4104,  Dept.  9RN, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

FORTUNES  IN  Formulas.  Greatest  money¬ 
making  idea  book  in  the  world.  900  pages, 
$3.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  litera¬ 
ture.  Rollin  Hill,  20RN,  West  Jackson,  Chi- 
cago  4,  Illinois. _ 

“HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book 
everyone  who  likes  horses  or  ponies 
should  have.  Free.  No  obligation.  Simply 
address  Beery  School  of  Horsemanship, 
Dept.  16411,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. _ 

POCKET  BILLIARDS  (Pool),  32-page  Book¬ 
let  With  Pictures  and  Diagrams  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Beginner  or  Average 
Player,  $1.00.  R.  F.  Smith,  Box  #15  2282, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out¬ 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  ’round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  309.  2954  Ad- 
miral  Way,  Seattle.  Washington. _ 

LOOK!  Do  you  sell  to  ranchers  and  farmers? 

Get  full  information  on  new  patented  de¬ 
vice  and  exclusive  territory  from:  Etnyre 
Activities,  2412  Washington,  Waco,  Texas. 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valiev  5  N.  Y. 

MAKE  easy  money  Addressing — Mailing! 

Pleasant  Work.  Write  Merrill  Histand,  Box 
182RN,  Hatfield,  Penna. _ 

MAKE  $20-$30  Weekly.  Sparetime  at  home, 
using  your  Scissors,  Typewriter  or  Sewing 
Machine!  Send  25<f  coin  for  interesting  Cata¬ 
log!  Stillwater,  Box  337R,  Morris  Plains,  New 
Jersey. _ 

VILLAGE  Grocery,  good  business,  beer  li- 

cense,  newspapers,  magazines,  $12,500;  in¬ 
cludes  building,  stock,  fixtures.  John  Cher- 

mack.  Realtor,  Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

WILL  SELL  One-half  interest  in  large  going 
Dairy  Farm,  fully  equipped.  Two  hundred 
cows,  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Cash  required 
$25,000.00.  Must  assume  full  responsibility 
of  managing.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
or  middle-aged  farmer.  Box  2909  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


LANDSCAPER’S  Opportunity:  Entire  nur¬ 
sery  stock  for  sale.  Approximately  10,000 
plants.  Variety  of  palms,  shrubbery,  trees 
and  plants,  ready  for  landscaping.  Also  2- 
bedroom  apartment  available  on  premises. 
4  UNIT  MOTEL  also  for  sale.  Mrs.  Sophie 
Smith,  620  N.E.  109  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 

NO.  6  IRELAND  Sawmill,  complete  with 
Cummins  Diesel  and  Forklift.  Kennon 
Peck,  Walton,  New  York. _ 

$60.00  WEEKLY  possible  mailing  merchan¬ 
dise.  Catalogs.  Roe,  2317R  Marshall,  Chi- 
cago  23,  Illinois. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  OX  YOKES  in  good  condition. 

All  sizes.  Warwick  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York. _ 

HAY  WANTED.  Good  1st  and  2nd  cutting 
alfalfa  or  clover  also  straw.  Prefer  heavy 
wire  bales.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford, 
Penna.  Phone  178. _ _ 

WANTED:  Old  trucks,  cars,  buses,  made 
before  1928 — W.  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

WE!  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
nhi~’r»«*  Poland  4-3605. _ 

DAi HYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
vour  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 

-  .  v.,.  k  4  N  Y _ 

ANTIQUE  Automobiles,  any  condition.  Pri¬ 
vate  collector.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark  6,  New  Jersey. _ 

OLD  TINPLATE,  cast  iron,  electric,  wind¬ 

up  toy  trains.  Trains,  28  Division  Street, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

WILL  PAY  from  double  up  for  legally  held 

gold  coins.  Also  rare  Indian  relics.  De¬ 
scribe.  Maurice  Forwalter,  W.  Main  St., 
Van  Wert,  Ohio. _ 

CASH  for  old  coins  and  old  Colt  Powder 

Flasks.  Norman  Tremper,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Wood  Splitting  Machine.  De¬ 
scription  and  price.  Richard  Masinda,  702 
Pompton  Ave.,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. 

OLD~ COINS  WANTED  in  gold,  silver  or  cop¬ 

per.  Send  your  list  of  dates  for  prices. 
Louis  Friedland,  Kent  (10),  Ohio. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  JUNIATA  County  maple  syrup.  One 
gallon  $7.00.  V2  gallon  $3.75;  V4  gallon 
$2.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. _ _ 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.  $2.50.  Extracted  $2.  —  six  fives  $10.; 
All  prepaid.  Sixties  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 

Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

NE  W  HONEY  Our  tamous  clover  New  York’s 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6 — 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2— 60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9  60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10.80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G  W  Hand.  FD  2.  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY,  60  pounds  $10.80; 

more  $10.25  each;  Wildflower  $9.90.  Also 
quantity  lot  prices.  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn, 
New  York. _ _____ 

PECANS  in  shell.  Five  Pounds  Stuarts,  $3.00; 

7  pounds  mixed  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 

Windsor,  Virginia.  _ _ 

DAMIO  PERSIMMONS— Large  as  oranges, 
beautiful,  delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit. 
Good  for  sick  or  well,  grown  without  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizer  or  spray.  They  will  surprise 
and  delight  you.  Bushel  $9.00,  half  bushel 
$5.00  all  sent  express  prepaid.  Fitzgerald’s 
Nursery,  Box  207-G,  Stephenville,  Texas. 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey.  5 

pounds,  $2.20;  10  pounds,  $3.95,  prepaid. 
H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

PURE  SORGHUM  delicious  canned  chicken, 

other  foods.  Circular.  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gal- 
lipolis,  Ohio.  _ 

CLOVER  Cutcomb  Honey.  (White  Premium) 

5  lbs.,  $2.50;  Extracted,  $2.00;  Six  fives 
extracted,  $10.00;  Six-fives  comb,  $14.00.  All 
prepaid.  Sixties,  $10.80  here.  Chai'les  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

HONEY.  Rich,  thick  and  tangy.  A  luscious 

treat  from  nectar  of  wild  marshland  blos¬ 
soms.  Five-pound  pail  only  $1.95,  postpaid. 

Charles  Benes,  Williamsfield,  Ohio. _ 

QUALITY  NUTS- MEATS,  PREPAID— Black 
Walnut,  1  lb.,  $2.10;  2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs., 
$9.45.  Mammoth  Pecan  Pieces,  1  lb.,  $2.10; 
2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs.,  $9.45.  Hickorynuts,  1 
lb.,  $3.00;  2  lbs.,  $5.70;  5  lbs.,  $13.50.  Quantity 
discounts.  Write:  T.  J.  Harman,  212  Front 
Street.  York,  Penna. _ 

PURE- Somerset  Co.  Maple  Syrup  $4.50  per 

gal.  $2.50  y2  gal.  Not  postpaid.  David  J. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Box  55,  Meyersdale,  Penna. 

STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

500  MIXED  WORLDWIDE  STAMPS  25<L 
Arthur  Sibley,  Box  222,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  Paid  for  Buffalo  Nickels 
before  1930  with  clear  date.  Pellissier,  82 
Pershing  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  New  York. 

$100.00  for  certain  Lincoln  pennies;  Indian  - 

heads,  $125.00.  All  rare  coins  wanted. 
Booklet  listing  prices  25# .  Lincoln  Coins, 
D-153,  Glendale,  Arizona. 


_ SCHOOLS _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free 
Catalog.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason 
Citv  Towa. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 

Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  9252  NI, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ _ 

WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 

BOOTS :  Handsome  Western  Styles.  Free 
Catalog.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 


The  combined  1959  deer  hunting 
season  throughout  the  Northeast  is 
marked  by  the  extension  of  both  special 
bow  and  arrow  and  of  special  doe  (or 
deer  of  either  sex)  seasons,  a  survey 
of  hunting  regulations  in  nine  North¬ 
eastern  States  has  disclosed. 

In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  regular 
season  closed  late  last  month,  hunters 
were  permitted  one  deer  of  either  sex, 
while  a  special  bow  and  arrow  deer 
season  is  forthcoming  January  5-25. 

Both  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
featured  special  pre-season  bow  and 
arrow  hunting  seasons,  while  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  “there  has  been  no  open 
season  on  deer  since  Colonial  times,” 
except  under  landowner  permits,  will 
hold  an  open  season  for  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  deer  of  either  sex.  December 
1-31. 

Maine’s  regular  deer  seasons  began 
in  Zone  One  on  November  1;  in  Zone 
Two  on  October  27;  and  in  Zone  Three 
on  October  15  and  will  conclude  in  all 
three  zones  on  November  30.  Bow  and 
arrow  seasons  were  featured  there  in 


LEATHERCRAFT _ 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE.  (Your  Deerskin 
Hide,  of  course)  only  $3.00.  From  your 
Deerskin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom- 
made  GLOVES— MITTENS— JACKETS  — 
MOCCASINS— HATS  — HANDBAGS.  Write 
for  Folder  and  Prices.  Alvord  Glove  Co., 
Mayfield,  New  York,  Dept.  RN. _ 

FREE  LEATHERCRAFT  Catalog  about 

“Readi-carved  Kits,”  leather  supplies. 
Kirkpatrick  Leather  Co.,  Box  637-A63, 
Gainesville,  Texas. _ 

DEERSKINS  TANNED .  Six  colors.  Jackets, 

Handbags,  Moccasins,  Gloves.  Factory 
prices.  Or  trade  one  good  salted  hide  for 
pair  of  Buckskin  Driving  Gloves.  Free  cata¬ 
log,  shipping  tags.  Custom  Sportscrafts,  7 
West,  Gloversyille  4,  New  York. _ 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 

$3,000.  Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!"  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

AUTHORS  SERVICES 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 

facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism.  Revision.  Editing  by 
Literary  Counsellor.  Box  1,  Calif  on,  New 
Jersey. _ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Business 
printing.  Labels.  Free  Folder.  Champlain 

Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Vermont. _ 

TROPICAL  BIRDS,  Canaries  and  small  pet 
animals.  Moving  to  larger  quarters  by 
Oct.  31st.  Fred  L.  Stahl,  41  So.  Bedford  Road, 
Chappaqua,  New  York.  Formerly  36  E.  Ox- 
ford  St.,  Valhalla,  New  York. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post¬ 

paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 
1930-  Rolls  Royce,  Brewster  Limousine — low 

mileage.  Original  seal  on  carburetor.  Is  in 
daily  use.  Good  rubber.  Henry  N.  Reid,  Box 
270.  Rome,  New  York. _ _ 

pi  hk  b  HKF.!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 

leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker's 
Dr^isripn  Tennessee. _ 

TWELVE  N.  Mex.  Minerals,  $2.00.  Six  Flu- 

orescent,  $1.06.  Five  Crystallized  Speci¬ 
mens,  $1.06.  Fools  Gold,  35<L  Hartson,  Win¬ 
ston  9,  New  Mexico.  _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS  for  every  purpose.  Es- 
timates  free.  Descriptive  folder  available. 
Blanchet  Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  Orange,  New 
Jersey. _ _ _ 

FERRETS  MINK  RAT  DRIVERS,  $1.00  up. 

Paul  Muellenmeister,  Fairbault,  Minne¬ 
sota; _ _ _ _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL,”  Old  Forge  2, 

New  York— $1.00  year.  With  “Birch  Bark 
News” — $2.00,  sample  35c. _ 

“WINEMAKING;  BEER,  Ale  Brewing.”  Il¬ 

lustrated.  $2.00.  Eaton  Books,  Box  1242-W, 

Santa  Rosa,  California. _ 

BE  appointed  State  Notary  Public  now.  In¬ 
formation.  Stationers,  3910  A  Main,  Tex- 

arkana,  Texas. _ _ 

FEED  BILL  Too  High,  try  our  State  type 
and  quantity.  Miley  Bros.,  Brooklyn  5, 

New  York.  _ 

FARM- BELLS  for  sale.  Write  McCanna, 

Tarrytown,  New  York.  _ 

ANY  INFORMATION  leading  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  family  of  Harriet  Trues- 
dale,  who  lived  in  Penna.  or  New  York 
near  Elmira  years  ago,  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Box  2913  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DOG  Collar  name  plates,  four  lines  50<f. 

Fast  Service.  Caswell,  Frankstown  Road, 
Altoona,  Penna.  


Estate-Settlement  Bargain! 

FLORIDA  8-acre  rancho  priced  to  sell  right  NOW 
at  only  $2,600!  Well-located  on  paved  state  high¬ 
way!  Close  to  churches,  schools  and  stores,  25  miles 
city.  Mostly  bottom  land,  2  acres  tillable,  balance 
wooded,  small  orchard.  Comfortable  5-room  home, 
bath,  fireplace,  porches.  Garage.  HURRY  on  this  at 
ONLY  $2,600!  New  free  WINTER  catalog,  bargains 
coast  to  coast!  UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  1220-NY 
Edgewater  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Zone  One  (October  1-31),  in  Zone  Two 
(October  1-26)  and  Zone  Three  (Octo¬ 
ber  1-14) .  Season  limit  is  one  deer, 
either  sex. 

Pre-season  bow  and  arrow  seasons 
ooened  in  New  Hampshire’s  Northern 
Zone  on  October  22  and  will  open  in 
the  state’s  Southern  Zone  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21.  Northern  Zone  firearms  season 
is  the  entire  month  of  November.  The 
Southern  Zone  firearms  season  runs 
from  December  1  to  21.  The  bow  and 
arrow  seasons  continue  through  entire 
periods  in  both  areas.  The  limits  are 
one  deer  of  either  sex. 

Vermont  is  one  of  the  few  states 
which  does  not  permit  the  taking  of 
deer  of  either  sex  during  the  regular 
season,  though  the  taking  of  “one  wild 
deer  anywhere  in  the  state”  was  per¬ 
missible  during  the  special  bow  and 
arrow  season,  which  closed  October  25. 
The  regular  deer  season  begins  No¬ 
vember  14  and  continues  through  No¬ 
vember  29,  with  Sunday  hunting  legal. 

New  Jersey  permitted  the  taking  of 
deer  of  either  sex  during  its  bow  and 
arrow  season,  concluded  November  6, 
but  allows  the  taking  of  antlered  deer 
only  during  its  regular  (firearms  or 
bow  and  arrow)  season  December  7-12. 
Deer  of  either  sex  (except  deer  with 
antlers  three  inches  or  longer)  may 
be  taken,  however,  during  the  Special 
License  season  (for  bow  and  arrow  or 
firearms)  that  will  take  place  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  18  and  19,  in  Bergen,  Essex, 
Hunterdon,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Morris, 
Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union  and 
Warren  Counties. 

Pennsylvania,  which  featured  a  bow 
and  arrow  season  for  one  deer  of 
either  sex,  from  October  3  to  30,  will 
have  a  regular  antlered  deer  season, 
November  30  to  December  12,  plus  a 
special  antlerless  deer  season  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  15  and  16.  Limit:  one  deer  only 
for  the  combined  seasons. 

New  York  State  features  regular  an¬ 
tlered  deer  seasons  for  its  Northern 
Zone  (October  25  to  December  1)  and 
Southern  Zone  (November  16  to  De¬ 
cember  1),  plus  two  special  seasons 
in  Westchester  County  and  special  open 
seasons  for  deer  of  either  sex  in  its 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountain 
areas. 

Westchester  County’s  special  shotgun 
season  opens  January  11-22,  but  allows 
no  hunting  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
January  16-17.  Westchester’s  bonus 
archery  season  opened  November  1  and 
closes  December  31.  Under  its  rules, 
archers  may  take  two  deer  of  either 
sex;  or  one  deer  of  either  sex,  if  the 
hunter  has  taken  deer  by  gun  in  an¬ 
other  county  previously. 

The  special  Catskill  season  will  be 
held  December  14-18  for  all  of  Putnam 
and  parts  of  Dutchess,  Sullivan  and 
Ulster  Counties.  The  Adirondack  spe¬ 
cial  season  begins  November  22  and 
closes  December  1.  Involved  are  all 
of  Hamilton  County  and  parts  of  Her¬ 
kimer,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Essex, 
and  Warren  Counties. 

Massachusetts  deer  hunting  regula¬ 
tions  provide  for  separate  archery  and 
firearms  seasons.  The  limit  is  one  deer 
of  either  sex.  The  archery  season  runs 
from  November  14  to  27,  while  the  fire¬ 
arms  season,  during  which  only  shot- 
gums  not  larger  than  10  gauge  may  be 
used,  will  run  from  December  7  to  12. 

Winners  at  Eastern 
States  Poultry  Show 

Sweepstakes  winners  at  the  1959 
Eastern  States  Exposition’s  poultry 
show  recently  in  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  were: 

Best  large  bird,  Everett  F.  Smith, 
Wantagh,  N.Y.;  best  large  trio, 
George  Wargo,  Naugatuck,  Conn.; 
best  bantam,  George  Ennever,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn.;  best  bantam  trio, 
George  Ward,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass.;  best  turkey,  Harvey  Worth¬ 
ington,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  best 
waterfowl,  Jack  Nolan,  Taftville, 
Conn.  H.  K.  s. 
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New  Church 
at  North  Rush 

Just  a  year  ago  this  month  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  was  honored  by 
a  request  to  publish  a  story  about 
the  Congregational  Christian  Church 
of  North  Rush,  New  York;  how  in 
February,  1958,  the  85-year-old 
church  building  had  burned  to  the 
ground;  and  of  the  congregation’s 
need  for  funds  in  order  to  rebuild. 
It  was  Mrs.  H.  G.  H.  who  wrote  the 
story  that  appeared  in  our  November 
22,  1958,  issue. 

Now,  Mrs.  H.  G.  H.  reports  once 
more: 

“Several  months  ago  you  published 
my  story  regarding  the  burning  of 


The  42-foot  steeple  rises  on  the  new 
Congregational  Christian  Church  at 
North  Rush,  N.  Y. 


the  North  Rush  Congregational 
Church.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  many  responses  were  heart¬ 
warming. 

“The  new  building  is  under  con¬ 
struction  and,  as  this  is  written,  we 
shall  soon  have  our  cornerstone  laid. 
We  would  have  been  in  our  church 
by  December  had  it  not  been  for 
the  steel  strike. 

“Those  R.N.Y.  readers  who  were 
interested  may  like  to  learn  of  the 
results  of  a  rural  community  working 
together. 

“No  one  said  ‘It  couldn’t  be  done’.” 

MRS.  H.  G.  H. 


Shadows  of  Evening 

All  day  her  household  tasks  have 
kept  up, 

She’s  dusted,  polished,  mopped  and 
swept  up, 

And  now  there  should  be  pleasant 
dreams  awaiting, 

But,  still,  for  her  no  bed  of  roses, 
For  well  she  knows  that  while  she 
dozes, 

The  dust  is  quietly  accumulating. 

—  S.  Schlitzer 
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AMD  SHPUBS  SHOULD  BE  MULCHED 
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Do  people  buy  stock  because  the 
company  is  well-established  with 
“gilt-edged”  securities?  Or  do  they 
buy  because  someone  told  him 
about  it,  or  because  he  has  looked 
over  the  property?  l.s.p. 

New  York 

All  too  often  stock  is  purchased 
on  hearsay  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  prospects  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  wise  to  have  the  help  of 
an  experienced  firm  in  selecting 
stocks.  In  that  way,  the  dividend 
prospects,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  stock,  can  be  properly  evaluated. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  this  Canadian 
mining  firm  is  honest  and  above 
board?  Please  do  not  publish  my 
name  when  you  answer  in  your 
paper.  f.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

The  stock  is  speculative.  It  is  wise 
to  have  the  advice  of  responsible  in¬ 
vestment  authorities  before  buying 
any  speculative  stock  issue.  They 
know  the  experience  of  the  backers, 
and  the  chance  of  success.  We  do  not 
publish  names  of  readers,  who  write 
us  confidentially,  or  request  not  to 
mention  their  names.  However,  we 
must  have  the  name  and  address  of 
the  subscriber  who  writes  about  any 
matter. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  of 
L.  B.  Spears  for  siding  material.  I 
telephoned  and  was  told  they  were 
too  busy  but  would  call  me  back. 
They  did  so  and  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  one  of  their  men.  When 
he  came,  I  asked  if  he  came  from 
L.  B.  Spears,  and  he  said  “Yes.” 
When  he  left,  I  found  my  receipt 
was  signed  by  a  firm  called  Reynolds 
Associates.  They  did  not  come  with 
the  material  when  promised,  so  I 
called  the  store  only  to  find  that 
Reynolds  Associates  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  them.  I  asked  the  Reynolds 
firm  to  refund  my  deposit.  They  sent 
a  check  for  $40,  but  a  check  cashing 
service  tells  me  there  is  no  money 
in  Reynolds’  account  to  cover,  h.  s. 

New  York 

L.  B.  Spears  agrees  that  fraud  has 
been  perpetrated.  The  telephone  call 
must  have  been  diverted  to  Reynolds 
Associates.  This  firm  uses  an  address 
in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  but  mail 
and  representatives  say  they  come 
from  Clifton,  New  Jersey.  Attorneys 
are  investigating.  H.  S.  asked  her 
bank  to  accept  the  check,  and  it  has 
now  been  cashed  successfully.  Be 
sure  to  examine  all  credentials  of 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  many 
years  and  wish  you  to  advise  me, 
or  send  me  information,  on  retire¬ 
ment  and  social  security.  I  will  be 
64  soon  and  would  like  to  find  out 
as  much  as  possible  what  I  have  to 
look  for  after  I  am  65.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  will  be  appreciated. 

New  York  f.  s. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  or  perhaps  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  field  office,  will  answer 
any  questions.  To  find  out  your 
status,  furnish  your  Social  Security 
number  and  they  will  advise  you  of 
amount  paid  by  you  into  the  fund 
and  also  the  benefits  to  which  you 
are  entitled  if  you  are  already  eligi¬ 
ble.  This  is  a  type  of  retirement 
insurance  and  your  claim  depends 
on  how  much  money  has  been  paid 
into  the  fund.  Your  Postmaster  can 
tell  you  where  the  nearest  office  is 
located. 


I  would  like  the  address  of  a 
wholesale  place  where  I  could  pur¬ 
chase  cottons  and  dress  goods  of 
good  quality.  It  should  be  located 
near  my  home.  '  e.  S. 

New  York 

The  Yellow  Pages  of  the  local 
telephone  book  should  provide  this 
information.  When  products  cannot 
be  found  near-by,  perhaps  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  can  help  locate 
a  firm  selling  them.  Try  the  local 
dealers  first. 


In  April,  1955,  I  bought  an  electric 
hot  water  heater.  It  was  very  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  lasted  over  four  years 
with  a  one-year  guarantee.  Recently, 
the  element  burned  out  and  I  wrote 
to  the  company.  My  letter  has  been 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  “not  at 
address  given.”  Do  you  know  if  they 
moved  or  went  out  of  business?  I 
ordered  the  heater  after  seeing  an 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  a.p. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  no  word  from  this 
company  since  1955.  Letters  to  the 
addresses  given  at  that  time  have 
been  returned  “unknown.”  Some¬ 
times  the  manufacturer  of  such  a 
unit  only  assembles  parts  made  by 
other  firms.  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  the  electric 
element  is  listed.  In  that  case,  per¬ 
haps  it  can  be  replaced.  A  local 
electrician  may  be  able  to  do  the 
job. 


any  salesman  you  do  not  know.  A 
responsible  representative  will  have 
papers  to  show  what  firm  he  rep¬ 
resents. 


Niresk  Industries  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  cease  claims,  which  FTC  con¬ 
siders  fictitious,  as  to  pricing  or 
savings  claims;  and  also  forbids  the 
company  to  use  certain  seals  or 
brand  names  as  an  inducement  to 
make  a  sale.  It  is  also  restrained 
from  quoting  and  advertising  that  it 
is  offering  regular  values  or  “list 
price”.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  warns  customers  to  check 
such  statements  before  paying  out 
money  or  signing  contracts. 


A  new  New  York  State  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  “advance  fee”  racket 
became  effective  September  1.  This 
law  requires  any  publisher  of  a 
catalog  listing  property  for  sale, 
other  than  a  real  estate  broker,  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
full  statement  of  fees,  forms  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  complete  information  as 
to  the  names,  addresses,  and  criminal 
record  (if  any)  of  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publication.  The 
Secretary  of  State  may  deny  per¬ 
mission  for  solicitation  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  if  he  finds  the  promoter  is 
engaged  in  fraudulent  practices. 

We  refer  to  this  to  urge  our  read¬ 
ers  to  think  twice  or  thrice  before 
signing  any  “advance  fee”  contracts. 


Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  LAST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 

send  for  FREE  literature 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered, 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Bunsen 


AUTO  <r  m 
MOTOR  *4 
HEATER 


.95 

FOB 

NYC 


&  ROAD  FLARE 

Designed  to  Hang  Under  Hood 

Easy  to  light.  Uses  clear  kero¬ 
sene.  Will  not  soot  or  smoke. 
One  filling  lasts  24  hours.  As¬ 
sures  immediate  start  in  sub¬ 
zero  weather.  Saves  expense  of 
run-down  batteries.  Keeps  lubri¬ 
cants  at  proper  temperature, 
u.s. PAT.2S18132  Eliminates  excessive  choking. 
Prevents  freezing  of  water  in  cooling  system.  Re¬ 
move  outer  screen  and  inner  shell  for  perfect  road 
flare.  Used  on  farms,  in  poultry  houses,  pump  houses 
or  wherever  a  small  amount  of  portable  heat  is 
needed.  Carton  size  6"  x  8",  shipping  wt.  21  lbs. 


PLASTICOVER,  INC. 


72  Commerce  St. 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 


YOURS  ||ML| 
TODAY 


^AUTOMATIC 

MAILBOX 

SIGNAL! 


AVOID  NEEDLESS  TRIPS  TO  MAILBOX 


Red  Ball  falls  behind  mailbox  when  mailman  de¬ 
posits  mail.  Install  signal  on  your  present  mailbox 
in  less  than  a  minute  with  pliers.  No  holes  to  be 
drilled,  no  screws  needed.  Rustproof  aluminum. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Order  now  $2.95  incl. 
postage.  Check  or  money  order.  No  C.O.D. 

MOUNT  HOPE  INDUSTRIES, 

2  Guymark  Tpk.,  RD  #1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela .  $7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson  .  5.75 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams — W.  W.  Bedford  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler .  3.95 

Rain,  Hail  &  Baked  Beans — 

Cookbook  .  3.95 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie  .  3.75 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  3.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles  3.50 

Folk  Medicine, 

Dr.  D.  C.  Jarvis .  2.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Our  Deluxe  Quality  TRIPLE-GARD  Model— Only  $139  More 


EXTRA  SPECIAL  for  men  who  demand  the  very  best  in  fit  and  cold 
weather  comfort— the  Deluxe  Quality  TRIPLE-GARD  model— yours  for 
only  1.39  more.  Expertly  tailored  with  world  famous  Multi-Cellular 
insulation.  All  3  LAYERS— inner,  middle  &  outer- 
are  perma-bonded  to  withstand  countless  wash¬ 
ings.  Triple-Gard  never  mats— never  bunches. 
Triple-Gard  gives  long  wear,  wonderful  protec¬ 
tion  even  in  coldest  weather.  The  Triple-Gard 
jacket  is  so  well  tailored  it  can  be  worn  as  an 
outer  garment,  too!  Triple-Gard  has  sold  for 
much  higher  prices— but  you  pay  only  1.39  more 
than  for  our  Dacron  model.  When  ordering,  be 
sure  to  mention  "TRIPLE-GARD"  and  Order  No. 
333-D.  Also  state  size  desired— Small,  Medium, 
Large  or  Extra  Large.  Quantity  on  the  deluxe 
model  limited.  Why  pay  $29.95  or  more? 
Thoresen's  Lucky  price— only  $10.94  complete. 


TOR 


LOOK 


THIS 


UBtL 


tour 


UHOttSW 


94 


Thoresen,  Inc., 

585  Water  Street, 
N.  Y.  2,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  very  same  insulated  suit  selling 
from  coast-to-coast  for  $24.95.  The  same 
thick,  warm  DACRON  insulation  by  Du¬ 
Pont — the  same  rugged  NYLON  shell!  The 
same  quality  tailoring  made  by  the  same 
manufacturer  and  bearing  the  very  same 
label!  Incredible  but  true!  Because  the 
manufacturer  was  hungry  for  cash. 
Thoresen  came  thru  with  a  gigantic  order 
at  far  below  regular  wholesale  price.  Now 
you  reap  the  benefits — you  save  over  $15 
on  every  garment  you  buy.  You  don’t  pay 
$24.95.  You  pay  only  $8.88  plus  mailing 
The  good  news  is  spreading  fast — thou¬ 
sands  of  men — hunters,  salesmen,  police¬ 
men,  truckers,  farmers,  postal  workers, 
construction  workers,  milkmen,  state 
troopers,  etc. — gladly  pay  dollars  more  for 
their  insulated  suits!  Every  user  is  a 
booster  because  even  at  63  degrees  below 
freezing  these  wonderful  garments  keep 
you  much  warmer,  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  other  thick  fibres,  including 
wool!  And  you  get  cozy  warmth  without 


bulk,  without  weight,  without  restricting 
your  movements.  So  feather-light  you’ll 
hardly  know  you  have  one  on!  Yet  it  gives 
you  amazing  insulation  for  hours  and 
hours  out  in  snow,  ice  and  damp  “Nor’- 
easter’’  gales.  Now  you,  too,  can  enjoy 
this  miracle  arctic  weather  protection. 
Yet  you  need  not  pay  up  to  24.95  or 
more!  For  a  short  time  only  you  can  own 
this  fine  $24.95  suit  for  only  8.88  plus  67 
cents  for  mailing  costs. 

Don't  let  Thoresen's  low.  low  price  confuse  you. 
This  is  a  quality-made  garment  in  every  way — 
backed  by  9  years’  experience!  Won't  shrink, 
stretch  or  lose  shape  even  when  washed  scores 
of  times.  Never  mats  or  bunches.  No  special 
care  needed.  Just  pop  into  washing  machine  and 
hang  to  dry  fast!  Dacron  is  odorless,  non-toxic, 
mothproof.  The  rugged  Nylon  shell  gives  you 
unusually  long  wear.  No  rubber  or  sealing  chemi¬ 
cals  used!  Can  be  worn  in  normal  room  tempera¬ 
ture  without  sweating  because  it  “breathes  with 
your  body.”  No  wonder  over  500,000  men  have 
bought  one  or  more! 

Mention  size:  Small,  Medium,  Largo  or  Extra 
Largo.  No.  333— Dacron  4  Nylon  Insulated 
Suit  (2-pc.).  8.88.  Add  67c  postage— $9.55 


Don't  bundle  your¬ 
self  up  like  a  mummy  with 
extra  sweater$/  scarfs,  etc. 
With  this  insulated  under¬ 
wear  you  wear  less  outer 
garments  yet  feel  warmer 
inside! 


Menl  If  you  have  those 
minor  "over  35"  aches  and 
pains  in  cold,  damp  or 
moist  weather,  you  ought 
to  wear  this  insulated 
underwear  suit  for  better 
protection  against  the 'bit¬ 
ter,  chilling  cold! 


Policemen,  truckers,  state 
troopers,  coal  miners, 
milkmen,  postal  workers, 
telephone  linemen,  fur 
trappers,  dairy  workers, 
farmers,  etc.  now  wear 
light,  insulated  underwear. 


Stay  on  the  job— not  in  bed! 
Don't  lose  time  and  pay 
because  a  winter  cold  has 
you  down.  Keep  your  body 
nice  and  warm  in  damp, 
moist,  cold  weather  with 
the  help  of  Thoresen's  2- 
piece  Insulated  Undersuit. 


Like  outdoor  sports?  With 
this  undemuit  you  can 
move,  crouch,  bend,  squat 
freely  without  wearing  a 
"ton"  of  clothes.  Wonder¬ 
ful  to  wear  at  football 
games  on  cold  Saturday 
afternoons! 


This  $24.95  Dacron  Insulated  Undersuit 
Keeps  You  Warmer  at  67°  Below  Freezing! 


Perfect  Protection  for 
Hunters,  Salesmen  and 
OUTDOOR  WORKERS! 


NOTICE:  Same  Suit  Now 
Selling  Coast  to  Coast 
for  $2495! 


BIG  pDife 

"couenoj. 


Plus 

Post. 


Prot«t»  carpets.  floor*,  upholstery.  boats.  «te7 
U»o  at  painter  t  drop  cloth.  Waterproof!  Dirt 
6  |,*r  resistant!  Formerly  SI. 25 —  now 

47«niro?c  ?nU*lL.hHRER:  2.  Urp*  *'  47‘  “'h 
.®n,7  *or.  I>0,h  l>,u*  Pottaa*.  That't  TWO 
bl»  9  xl2'  plastic  Tarpaulin*  for  only  $1.20 
Order  by  No.  4.  Wall  coupon  below  I 


8-Pc.  Combination  Wrench  Sat 


S-pieea 
tot  in 
handy  ■ 

plaitlc  kit.  Con- 
taint  8  ehromt- 
Plated  wrenches. 

One  eld*  box-end. 
elite  7'32"-7  IS":  other  tide  open  end  tiiee 
I  3/84"  t*  3  '8''.  Ideal  for  houtt  and  ear  r«- 
palr*.  No.  701.  8-pe.  Wrench  Sot.  99e. 


20  MAGNETS— $1 


Permanently  magnetized. 
Lift  80  times  their  weight! 
Ute  'em  101  wayt  —  in 
workshop,  kitchen,  base¬ 
ment.  tool  shop,  etc.  Now 
get — not  10 — buj  20  Pow¬ 
erful  Magnets  for  Just 
fl.  Ordor  by  No.  426 


Automatic  Hand 
SEWING  MACHINE 


You've  teen  tbit  type 
hand  Sewing  Machine 
advertised  coast  to 
coast  for  $4.98.  Our 
model  made  by  crafts- 
manehlp,  it  yours  for 
reduced  price  of  $1.94!  — 

This  fabulous  Sewini  Machine  (not  a  toy) 
almost  out-porform*  the  ftnest  machines.  Re¬ 
pairs  any  fabric.  Sews  buttons  easily.  Zigzags! 
Bast.*!  Sews  draperies,  slipcovers  without 
taking  them  off.  Light,  portable.  Does  hun- 
d,redAof-#ewin®  jobi  AUTOMATICALLY  with 
•I  •  ght  fingertip  pressure.  Comes  complete, 
ready  to  use  with  threader  A  extra  needle. 
Sewing  Course  in  booklet  form  also  included 
FREE!  No.  287  .  $1.94 


1 2  REAL  DOLLS 


Make  your  little  girl  feel  like  a 
real  Princess!  Watch  her  (ace  light 
up  when  she  opens  up  the  box  and 
discovers  what's  inside.  12  beauti¬ 
ful  dolls — each  3'/j  inches  tall, 
made  of  plastic 
and  dressed  in 
(99c  plus  " 


THORESEN,  Inc., 
585  Water  Street, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y, 


RIFLED  BARREL 


j 725.  Order  by  No.  906 


Low  Cost  Target  Practice 

Centrifugal  Air  Power  Rifle  Kills  Game 


10-in- 1  Korium  Knife 
is  a  Portable 
Work  Shop!  JtfjP 

50,000  Orig.  Sold  at 


The  stock  is  of  hand  rubbed  Caucasian  wood.  Beautifully  pol¬ 
ished  barrel.  This  gun  rivals  firearms  costing  24.95  not  only 
in  looks  but  in  precision  performance.  Shipped  postpaid  direct 
to  your  home.  . 

We  require  no  license  but  must  insist  on  refusing  orders 
from  minors.  Not  sold  to  N.Y.C.  residents.  No.  940  .  .  . 
$8.88  plus  $1  defray  shipping  .  .  .  TOTAL  $9.88  . 


This  is  a  masterpiece  of  gunsmithing.  It  has  been  developed 
in  one  of  Europe's  greatest  firearm  factories.  This  rifle  has  a 
genuine  RIFLED  barrel  made  with  the  painstaking  care  you'd 
expect  from  a  regular  .25  calibre.  Gives  you  high  penetration 
power— adequate  for  small  game  of  all  kinds.  It  permits  of 
target  practice  at  the  lowest  possible  cost! 

Despite  our  low,  low  price,  this  rifle  is  quality  made  thruout. 


SAVE  ON  SPECIAL 
AMMUNITION 

No.  177.  1000  Pellets  3.98 
No.  03  Darts  (Multi 
Color),  72  for  2.69 


10  tools  in  one.  Saw, 
file,  corkscrew,  awl. 
utility  knife,  bottle 
opener,  screwdriver,  small 
knife,  can  opener,  scissors. 
Easy  to  open,  use  and 
close.  No  jamming.  Kor¬ 
ium  steel.  Take  on  Ash¬ 

ing.  hunting,  outdoor 
trips.  3"  when  closed, 

opens  to  9  inches  long. 

No.  16.  $1.94 


Mail  this  Coupon  for  ALL  ORDERS! 
THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185-M 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

Rush  items  listed  below.  My  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

□  I  enclose  full  payment  (check,  cash  or 
money  order).  I  SAVE  COD  charges. 

I  enclose  $1 


Warmer  the 

Insulated  with  fl 
DuPont  Dacron!  W 

Regularly  $9.95  f 

Weighs  ounces— gives ■ 
same  warmth  as  5 
sweaters.  Washable. 
Dries  tast.  Shrink- 
proof.  Dustproot. 
Mothproof.  Large  zip¬ 
per  can  t  freeze.  Two 
huge  roomy  pockets 
with  inside  elastic 
shell  loops.  Insu-  A 

lated  with  Du-  M 

Pont  Dacron. 

Grey  only.  Small, 
Medium.  Large,  ■jfy'f 
Extra  Large. 

Only  $4.98.  Order 
by  No.  53 

triple  gard 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  ♦ 


inches  long 
when  open! 


Rugged  Hunting  Cap 


with  M0UT0N 
FUR  Peak  &  Flaps 

Combed 
eateen. 

DACRON 
MOUTON 
peak  and 
tect*  hei 
even  in 
$7.95— m 
hat  tize 
RED  or 


Send  COD  plus  COD  fee. 
deposit. 


Four 

Lens 

J  Protectors 

We’ve  told  o« 

$24.95 — now  $ 
manship.  coa 

lightweight.  | 


&  ears 
!  Reg. 

State 
desired. 
No.  547 


deluxe  model 

Only  98c  more, 

For  the  man  who  pre 
QUALITY,  we  recommend^ 
famed  --  no, 


1  Insulated  Booties 

at-v-iiak1  vk 
sa  &  sfyS 

S'..lr9«r.l  »r.y 


J  Triple  Gard  DeLuxe.  Brown 
Neutral  Grev.  Only  98e  more. 

Order  by  No.  53-D,  $5.96 


total 


ADDRE5S 


No. 

Quantify 

Article 

Price 
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m 
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- 


•Aia  s 
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Portable  Electric  Heater 


for  FARM  and  SHOP 
by  SENECA 

•  with  OVERHEAD  MOUNTING  HANDLE 
and  AUTOMATIC  THERMOSTAT  CONTROL 

Only  the  volume  buying  power 
of  BULL  BRAND  and  MILK-MAID 
combined  could  bring  you  this 
fabulous  value.  You  can  buy  this 
rugged,  1320  watt  all-purpose 
heater  at  cost  .  .  .  because  we 
buy  in  volume  and  pass  the  sav¬ 
ings  on  to  you  as  a  BULL  BRAND 
or  MILK-MAID  customer.  It’s  just 
another  way  to  save  with  dairy 
rations  that  keep  replacement 
costs  down,  production  up.  If  you 
haven’t  tried  BULL  BRAND  or 
MILK-MAID  yet,  do  it  now  during 
this  sensational  special  offer. 


IDEM.LV  SUITED 
FOR  farm  USE 


IT’S  COMPLETELY  PORTABLE  f 

Compare  these  features: 

•  Off-the-Floor  Mounting 

•  Automatic  Thermostat  Control 

•  Fan-Forced,  Convection  Heat 

•  Rugged  Construction 

•  Stay  Cool  Case 

•  UL  Listed  •  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


SEE  THIS  SENECA  HEATER  AT  YOUR 
BULL  BRAND  OR  MILK-MAID  FEED  DEALER’S  STORE. 

Order  2  tons  of  either  brand  and  your 
dealer  will  give  you  a  coupon  to  mail  to 
us  for  your  heater. 

MARITIME  MiLltlC6  CO  ,  INC. 
THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 


PATZ  SILO  UNLOADER 

for  2-3  «r  MORE 
SILOS 


Only  13  bolts  to  remove  ...  to 
dismantle  the  Patz  Silo  Unlooder. 

One  man  can  assemble  the  Patz 
Unloader  in  one  hour  .  .  .  dis¬ 
mantle  it  in  less  than  30  minutes 
.  .  .  and  the  Patz  Machine  can 
go  to  work  in  second  and  third 
silos  ...  of  varying  diameters. 

No  purchase  of  additional  parts; 
telescoping  adjustments  accom¬ 
modate  silos  10  to  14  feet,  12 
to  16  feet,  and  16  to  20  feet. 

No  wasted  silo  storage  space 
(up  to  50  tons)  with  a  suspended 
machine.  No  dangerous  machin¬ 
ery  hanging  overhead.  No  tripod 
suspension  to  cause  strain, 
weight,  vibration  on  silo  walls. 

The  Patz  Unloader  is  "Self-Propelled"  —  resting  right  on  the  top  of  the  silage 
for  increased  traction,  lower  power  requirements,  and  more  efficient  loosening, 
raking  and  delivering  action. 

Automatic  Leveling  Device  keeps  silage  level  at  all  times,  even  the  toughest 
frozen  grass,  pea,  corn  or  sorghum  silage. 

No  silage  dry  out  —  spring-tensioned,  self-adjusting  frost  cutter  keeps  wall  clean 
at  all  times.  All  loosened  silage  ...  is  delivered  down  the  chute  as  automatic 
clutch-govenor  allows  complete  blower  clean-out  when  unloader  is  stopped. 
The  Patz  Silo  Unloader  is  a  product  of  experience  —  Get  the  Patz  Facts  First. 
You'll  be  grateful  for  years  to  come. 


POUND 


THE 


PATZ 


WISCONSIN 


District  Representatives: 

FRANK  NOLD,  Rome,  New  York 

WILLARD  HOWLAND,  Southampton,  Mass. 
ROBERT  MERRILL,  Waverly,  New  York 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


As  if  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  doesn’t  already 
have  enough  troubles,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fight  between  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  those  who  favor  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
is  set  to  break  out  all  over  again. 

Benson  tried  very  hard  to  stop 
the  battle  between  those  who  want 
SCS  to  call  the  conservation  tune 
and  those  who  want  the  program 
of  payments  to  farmers  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence.  For  a  long  time,  Benson 
leaned  toward  putting  the  payments 
program  under  SCS,  which  now  is 
responsible  only  for  handing  out 
technical  advice  and  cooperating 
with  soil  conservation  districts.  But 
when  the  battle  came  out  into  the 
open,  he  warned  all  USDA  personnel 
against  backing  either  side  under 
pain  of  instant  dismissal. 

Things  appeared  to  quiet  down 
when  the  organization  known  as 
FARM  (Farmers  Association  for 
Resource  Management)  lost  out  in 
its  widespread  attempts  to  have 
fanners  vote  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  out  of  existence.  But  now  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  prob¬ 
ing  financial  arrangements  in  some 
districts,  and  reportedly  has  found 
that  some  get  a  percentage  payment 
from  contractors  for  work  done  on 
farms  in  their  respective  bailiwicks. 
If  so,  this  would  have  to  come  out 
in  public  and  would  likely  signal 
a  fresh  drive  against  the  districts. 

That  this  is  not  guessing  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  mysterious  let¬ 
ters  are  already  going  to  farmers 
in  at  least  three  States,  reciting  how 
much  the  government  is  paying  for 
the  ACP  practices  these  farmers 
have  adopted,  and  also  stating  how 
much  has  been  taken  out  for  trans¬ 
fer  to  SCS.  The  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  is 
quite  upset  about  the  letters,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  under 
the  cooperation  which  does  exist  be¬ 
tween  SCS  and  ACP,  SCS  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  payment  up  to  five  per  cent 
for  technical  services. 

Benson,  set  to  face  a  hostile  Con¬ 
gress  once  again  with  the  need  to 
justify  his  corn  program  and  the 
surpluses  which  resulted  from  it  be¬ 
fore  hoping  to  get  similar  programs 
for  other  crops,  seems  to  have  an 
even  tougher  job  ahead  of  him  in 
his  effort  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
conservation  family. 

*  *  * 

Different  government  agencies  see 
things  in  different  lights.  Take  the 
question  of  how  well  or  poorly  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing,  for  instance. 

USDA’s  last  farm  price  report 
showed  that  between  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  and  mid-October,  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
slipped  off  to  79  per  cent  of  parity, 
lowest  since  August,  1940.  But  its 
farm  income  report  noted  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  having  more  to  sell  at  the 
lower  prices,  farmers  were  doing 
only  slightly  poorer  this  year  than 
last  year,  and  much  better  than  in 
1957. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
a  survey  primarily  for  the  guidance 
of  businessmen,  looked  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  It  used  the  percentage 
of  total  national  income  which  has 
gone  to  farmers  as  its  gauge.  By  this 
measure  it  was  found  that  this  year 


farmers  are  getting  only  about  four 
per  cent  of  national  income,  com¬ 
pared  to  five  per  cent  last  year,  and 
four  and  one -half  per  cent  in  1957. 

*  *  * 

Pressure  is  being  applied  on  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
from  within  his  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  from  outside,  to 
ask  Congress  next  year  to  cut  out 
the  65  per  cent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
port  minimum  for  corn. 

This  year’s  corn  crop,  under  Ben¬ 
son’s  freedom-to-plant  program,  is 
nearing  the  4.5  billion  bu.  mark 
according  to  the  last  crop  report, 
and  every  ear  is  eligible  for  price 
support.  Benson  originally  asked  fox- 
90  per  cent  of  average  market  price 
supports  for  corn,  but  Congress 
slipped  in  the  65  per  cent  of  parity 
minimum. 

Headed  by  the  giant  corn  crop, 
feed  grain  surpluses  are  expected 
to  increase  by  at  least  five  per  cent. 
Benson  indicates  this  will  not  be  as 
fatal  as  usual  for  livestock,  poultry 
and  dairy  farmers  because  the  feed 
grains  can  all  go  into  government 
storage  rather  than  be  floated  on  the 
free  market. 

Major  argument  of  those  who  seek 
to  persuade  Benson  to  oppose  the 
corn  minimum  pi'ice  supports  is  that 
he  will  otherwise  appear  inconsist¬ 
ent  in  asking  Congress  for  a  law 
supporting  wheat  at  75  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  average  market  prices 
with  no  minimum  whatever. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  closely,  not  only  by  feed  grain 
producers,  but  also  by  those  who  use 
feed  grains  in  their  farming  opera¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

For  once,  the  major  farm  organ¬ 
izations  agree  on  something!  The 
National  Grange,  National  Farmers 
Union,  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooper¬ 
atives  are  all  together  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  farmers  must  do  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  their  problems  by  city  people. 

Harry  Lando 

Learning  without  thought  is  labor 
lost;  thought  without  learning  is 
perilous. — Confucius,  Analects,  Bk. 
II,  ch.  15. 
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Complete  automation  includes  a  milking  parlor  where  the  cow  comes  to  the  farmer  for  milking 
Faster,  cleaner  and  more  convenient  operation  is  the  result. 


Bunk  feeding  systems  bring  real  efficiency  to  the  chow  line.  This  herd  of  500  steers  is  fed  by 
electricity  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. 


Electricity  Meets 
the  Challenge 

of  a  Changing  Agriculture 


By  L.  H.  Hammond 

HIGHER  quality  products  for  less 
man-hours  worked  is  today’s  for¬ 
mula  for  successful  farming.  It  is  a 
formula  that  can  be  applied  to  the  family 
farm,  large  or  small.  It  is  also  the  formula 
that  explodes  the  idea  that  today’s  success¬ 
ful  farmer  has  to  get  big  or  get  out  of  the 
business.  Bigness  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

To  make  the  formula  work,  the  farmer 
must  think  in  terms  of  materials  handling 
and  automation.  The  pitchfork,  scoop 
shovel  and  bushel  basket  must  go.  A  greater 
capital  return  can  be  had  by  using  labor- 
saving  devices  powered  by  electricity.  These 
modern  tools  can  help  a  farmer  continue 
to  increase  profits  in  a  market  hampered  by 
rising  labor  costs  and  stabilized  prices. 

By  making  the  big  move  forward  from 
mechanization  to  automation,  farmers  who 


copy  assembly-line  techniques  have  found 
that  greater  rewards  are  the  result.  The 
step  toward  full  automation  has  been  slow 
because  of  the  large  capital  expenses  in¬ 
volved.  But  those  who  begin  by  purchasing 
electrical  equipment  that  will  help  them 
now  are  able  to  get  higher  returns  on  their 
investment  while  modernizing. 

Automation  Can  Be  Gradual 

Automation  has  frightened  many 
i  people  who  think  only  in  terms  of  full 
automation — a  whole  barnyard  operation 
run  only  by  pushbuttons.  They  overlook  a 
more  realistic  approach:  semi-automation, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  acquiring  parts 
of  an  automated  system  in  a  logical  order. 

Electricity  is  helping  the  farmer  meet 
the  challenge  of  our  changing  agriculture 
by  offering  him  ( Continued  on  pope  16) 


Automatic  chicken  feeders  can  serve  thousands  of 
birds  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Drinking  fountains,  with  special  warming  units, 
keep  water  from  freezing  in  cold  weather. 
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BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2Va"  . 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1959  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1960  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON —  return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  46,  Pa.  i 


DOII  t  Id  your  ^ 

fuel  dollars  J?.. 


go  Up  your 

chimney! 


Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 

Only  Riteway  has  the  revolutionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  heating  value  where  you 
want  it  .  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  and 
not  up  the  chimney! 

•  Thermostatically,  controlled 
even  temperatures  always! 

•  Fuel  lasts  at  least  T2  hours 
without  attention! 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air, 
steam,  hot  water  systems! 

Write  us  now  for  details. 

Some  Dealerships  available. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

TM.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  ltrace  Truss) 


Double. ..$5. 95 
Right  or  left  n0 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

81 1  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-II9,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 

COWPOX-RINGW0RA/L 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.W.  NaylorCo.  •  Moiris3,  N.Y. 
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The  Dairy  Heifer- 

From  one  year  to  freshening. 


Part  III 

[This  is  the  third  and  final  install¬ 
ment  of  Gilbert  H.  Porter’s  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  feeding, 
management  and  breeding  of  the  dairy 
heifer  from  birth  to  freshening.  Part  I, 
“The  Calf  Is  Becoming  the  Cow  She 
Will  Be,”  appeared  in  our  September 
19  issue.  Part  II,  “The  Dairy  Calf — 
From  six  months  to  one  year,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  October  17  issue. — 
Editor] 

THE  MOST  economical  use  of 
the  best  quality  roughage  on 
any  given  dairy  farm  is  to  feed 
it  to  the  milking  cows,  calves  and 
heifers  under  one  year  of  age. 

Yearling  heifers  can  more  effec¬ 
tively  use  the  lower  quality  rough- 
age  available  because  their  daily 
nutrient  requirements  are  about  as 
low  as  at  any  point  during  the  entire 
life  cycle.  Furthermore,  yearlings 
should  have  the  stomach  capacity  to 
consume  relatively  large  amounts  of 
hay,  silage  and  pasture.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  with  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  low  quality  roughage,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  also  provide  grain. 

Winter  Feeding 

The  best  recommendation  here  is 
to  feed  all  the  good  quality  roughage 
the  heifers  will  consume.  Yearling 
heifers  can  make  excellent  use  of 
high  levels  of  com  or  grass  silage. 
If  low  quality  roughage  must  be  fed, 
it  is  best  to  try  to  arrange  for  a 
small  feeding  (four  to  six  pounds) 
of  good,  leafy  green  hay. 

Depending  upon  the  quality  of 
roughage  on  hand,  the  amount  of 
grain  to  be  fed  daily  can  vary  from 
one  to  eight  pounds. 

It  is  during  this  yearling  period 
that  particular  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  over-condition.  Heifers  that 
are  in  high  condition  do  not  do  as 
well  as  those  of  moderate  flesh  when 
first  turned  on  spring  pasture.  Re¬ 
search  indicates  also  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  udder  secretory  tissue 
may  be  inhibited  by  excessive  fat 
deposition. 

Summer  Feeding 

Heifers,  as  is  the  case  with  cows, 
should  be  accustomed  to  spring  pas¬ 
ture  gradually.  Ideally,  a  week 
should  be  used  adjusting  heifers 
from  barn  feeding  to  pasture  con¬ 
ditions.  To  reduce  setbacks  that  can 
occur  as  heifers  go  abruptly  from 
dry  feed  to  pasture,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that,  about  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  anticipated  pasturing  date, 
the  grain  feeding  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced.  Hay  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  the  pasture  for  at  least  the 
first  week. 

Regardless  of  pasture  quality,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  supplemental 
minerals  to  assure  a  balanced  nu¬ 
trient  intake  and  efficient  heifer 
growth. 

During  the  late  Summer  and  Fall, 
pastures  usually  decline  in  quality 
and  feeding  value.  It  is  at  this  point 


that  heifers  are  most  frequently  neg¬ 
lected  and  their  growth  interrupted. 
Supplementary  feeding  of  hay  can 
help  the  heifer’s  growth  if  this  sit¬ 
uation  arises. 

Housing 

The  most  efficient  means  of  hous¬ 
ing  yearling  heifers  is  an  inexpensive 
open  shed,  which  provides  protec¬ 
tion  from  wind,  snow  and  rain. 
Where  heifers  are  maintained  in 
loose  housing,  it  is  important  that 
they  be  grouped  according  to  size. 
Approximately  40  to  50  square  feet 
of  bedding  and  at  least  two  linear 
feet  of  feeding  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  per  heifer. 

If  heifers  are  housed  in  stanchions, 
they  should  be  let  out  each  day  for 
exercise  and  exposure  to  natural 
light  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
Vitamin  D  in  the  body.  As  heifers 
reach  breeding  size,  letting  them  out 
for  exercise  also  helps  to  detect 
when  they  are  in  heat. 

Breeding  Heifers 

The  age  to  breed  a  heifer  depends 
upon  her  weight  and  development 
as  well  as  breed.  If  a  heifer  is  un¬ 
dersize,  breeding  should  be  delayed 
for  several  months  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  breeding  age.  Some  breeds  ma¬ 
ture  earlier  than  others  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  bred  younger.  The 
following  table  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  body  weight  at  which  heifers 
of  the  various  breeds  should  be 
bred  and  what  they  should  weigh 
at  freshening. 


Weight 

Weight 

to  Breed 

at  Calving 

Breed 

(Lbs.) 

(Lbs.) 

Holstein 

850—950 

1,050—1,150 

Brown  Swiss 

800—900 

1,000—1,100 

Ayrshire 

700—800 

900—1,000 

Guernsey 

650—750 

850—  950 

Jersey 

600—700 

750—  850 

lier  than  normal  to  enable  her  to 
freshen  in  the  Fall.  Similarly,  some 
heifers  can  be  held  over  three  to 
five  months. 

Care  of  the  Bred  Heifer 

Special  handling  for  the  pregnant 
heifer  should  begin  two  or  three 
months  prior  to  calving.  At  that 
time,  it  is  good  practice  to  start 
stabling  her  with  the  milking  herd. 
This  gives  her  time  to  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  environment  be¬ 
fore  freshening.  It  also  facilitates 
feeding  the  heifer  additional  nutri¬ 
ents  in  the  form  of  grain  to  fit  her 
for  the  stress  of  lactation. 

Cost  of  Raising  Heifers 

In  a  discussion  of  costs  as  they 
relate  to  any  phase  of  the  dairy 
enterprise,  the  author  is  reminded 
that  “there  is  nothing  as  constant 
as  variation.”  Assuredly,  heifer  rais¬ 
ing  costs  vary  considerably  among 
different  localities  and  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  she  is  raised. 

Farm  cost  studies  indicate  that 
today,  feed,  including  pasture,  rep¬ 
resents  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  heifer  raising  cost.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  other  costs,  such  as 
labor,  equipment  and  housing,  have 
increased  sharply. 

A  study  of  heifer  raising  costs 
on  22  New  York  cost  account  farms 
recently  showed  that  feed  repre¬ 
sented  56  per  cent  of  the  net  cost 
of  raising  heifers  to  27%  months  of 
age.  The  feed  cost  in  a  recent  New 
Jersey  study  amounted  to  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  for  heifers 
raised  to  28  months  of  age.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  costs  in  the  two  studies. 


On  most  farms,  there  is  another 
important  factor  influencing  when 
heifers  are  to  be  bred.  Fall  fresh¬ 
ening  cows  tend  to  return  greatest 
profits.  The  older  cows  in  a  herd 
gradually  shift  to  some  degree  to 
spring  freshening.  It  therefore  helps 
to  balance  the  yearly  pattern  of 
milk  production. 

It  is  justifiable  to  breed  a  well- 
grown  heifer  one  or  two  months  ear- 


New  York*  New  Jersey2 


Value  of  calf 


at  birth 

$  33.26 

$  29.75 

Feed 

176.30 

218.33 

Labor 

52.02 

45.54 

Other 

62.05 

62.17 

Total  Costs 

$323.63 

$355.79 

Credits  (Manure)  11.19 

18.00 

Net  Costs 

$312.44 

$337.79 

iCornell  Bui.  A.E.  Res.  5,  1958 
2 N.  J.  Better  Dairying,  Feb.,  1959 


In  the  New  Jersey  report,  19  of 
the  farms  studied  were  raising  only 
Holsteins  and  17  had  just  Guernseys. 
This  made  possible  an  interesting 
comparison  of  heifer  raising  costs 
between  the  two  breeds.  The  net 
cost  of  Guernseys  on  these  farms 
was  $321.28;  and  of  Holsteins,  $365.11. 
The  cost  differential  between  the 
two  breeds  was  practically  all  due 
to  feed.  Holstein  heifers  consumed 
$233.70  worth  of  feed;  and  Guern¬ 
seys,  $208.59. 

These  studies  point  up  one  cold 
fact — the  investment  is  high  when 
raising  dairy  heifers.  This  means 

( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Give  the  heifer  all  the  good  quality  roughage  she  will  consume. 
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"Doc"  Mettler  Says: 


It  gives  a  cow  man  a  satisfying 
sense  of  security  to  walk  through 
a  stable  on  a  late  fall  evening.  There 
are  smells  and  sounds  that  take 
him  back  to  his  childhood.  This 
after  supper  “bed  check”  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  valuable  few  minutes 
spent  caring  for  the  cows  all  day. 

The  Good  Cow  Man  Knows 

Instinctively  a  good  cow  man 
knows  when  one  of  his  animals  is 
“off.”  She  may  have  eaten  her  grain 
that  evening  and  given  a  normal 
amount  of  milk.  However,  something 
about  the  way  she  stands  or  just 
her  lack  of  response  when  he  walks 
down  the  line  pushing  up  the  hay 
indicates  that  something  is  wrong. 
Perhaps  she  is  breathing  a  little 
faster  than  is  normal,  or  she  stands 
with  an  arched  back,  or  is  slightly 
bloated.  Perhaps  she  is  shivering 
or  showing  other  abnormalities. 

Besides  his  natural  senses  every 
animal  husbandman  has  one  instru¬ 
ment  that  can  tell  him  many  times 
whether  he  is  imagining  things  or 
if  something  is  really  wrong.  This 
instrument  is  the  common  rectal 
thermometer. 

No  veterinarian  likes  to  go  out 
on  an  unnecessary  call  after  a  long 
busy  day.  However,  when  the  voice 
on  the  telephone  says,  “She  was 
fine  at  milking  time  but  now  she 
has  a  temperature  of  105.4,”  he 
knows  he  is  needed.  He  appreciates 
being  able  to  catch  a  case  when  it 
is  still  early  enough  to  do  some  good. 

Normal  Livestock  Temperatures 

Every  barn  medicine  chest  should 
have  a  thermometer  and  it  should 
be  used.  Normal  temperatures  for 
horses  run  from  99  to  100.8  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit;  dairy  cattle  from 
100.4  to  102.8;  beef  cattle  from  98 
to  102.4.  Sheep  and  hog  tempera¬ 
tures  run  higher,  100.9  to  103.8  be¬ 
ing  normal  for  sheep,  and  100.6  to 
103.6  for  hogs. 

A  below  normal  temperature  indi¬ 
cates  trouble  just  as  quickly  as  one 
too  high.  When  a  fresh  cow  looks 
“a  little  off,”  and  has  a  temperature 


of  100,  she  is  probably  in  the  early 
stages  of  milk  fever. 

Contrary  to  its  name,  milk  fever 
usually  brings  on  subnormal  tem¬ 
perature.  Acetonemia,  other  than  the 
nervous  form,  many  cases  of  indi¬ 
gestion  and  plant  poisonings  may 
cause  subnormal  temperatures. 
Often  hardware  cases  show  a  fever 
when  first  noticed  and  are  normal 
a  few  hours  later. 

Any  cow  that  has  a  swollen  quar¬ 
ter  should  have  her  temperature 
checked  immediately.  She  may  be 
eating  and  acting  normal,  but  if  her 
temperature  is  103  or  above  (and 
it  may  go  to  108),  she  needs  treat¬ 
ment  by  a  veterinarian  and  not  just 
a  “shot  in  the  quarter.”  Calling  your 
veterinarian  immediately  on  one  of 
these  hot  quarters  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  calling  him  on  a  milk 
fever. 

An  Early  Symptom  ' 

In  the  calf  barn  and  in  the  cow 
barn,  if  you  have  recently  added 
new  animals,  be  ever  quick  to  use 
the  thermometer  at  the  first  sign 
of  anything  abnormal.  Most  cases  of 
shipping  fever,  calf  pneumonia  and 
“lepto”  start  out  with  fever  before 
any  other  symptoms  appear.  If 
caught  early,  these  are  relatively 
simple  to  treat  and  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  rest  of  the  herd  can 
be  taken  in  time. 

In  the  Summer,  cows  and  pigs 
may  run  high  temperatures  for  a 
short  while  after  coming  in  from 
the  hot  sun.  In  the  Winter,  cows 
that  have  gone  out  and  drunk  large 
amounts  of  cold  water  can  show  sub¬ 
normal  temperatures.  Thermometers 
should  not  be  put  in  hot  water  or 
left  in  the  hot  sun,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  shake  them  down  between 
animals. 

Let’s  hope  that  you  won’t  need 
that  thermometer  tonight.  Then  per¬ 
haps  you  can  take  a  few  minutes 
on  the  way  back  from  the  bam  to 
listen  to  the  wild  geese  flying  south 
instead  of  rushing  to  the  house  to 
call  your  veterinarian. 

J.  J  Mettler,  Jr.,  D.V.M 


The  Dairy  Heifer . . . 


( Continued  from  preceding  page ) 

we  must  raise  only  high-potential 
heifers.  Raising  every  heifer  calf 
dropped  is  not  sound  economics. 

Home-Raise  or  Purchase? 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
raising  of  herd  replacements  must 
be  reappraised  by  many  dairymen. 
The  production  of  milk  in  the  North¬ 
east  is  fast  becoming  a  specialized 
enterprise.  Many  dairymen  who  once 
carried  on  supplementary  enter¬ 
prises  such  as  the  production  of  field 
crops,  poultry,  or  other  livestock, 
have  eliminated  them  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  their  dairy  business. 

Geographical  location  may  well 
affect  replacement  practices.  Few 
replacements  are  raised  on  farms 
located  close  to  markets  where  milk 
prices  are  high,  real  estate  is  costly, 
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and  limited  acreage  is  available  for 
forage  production. 

Using  production  facilities  for  the 
raising  of  surplus  heifers  on  many 
farms  gives  a  lower  return  than  if 
used  to  keep  additional  good  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  Raise  only  heifers  from 
the  most  profitable  cows. 

The  changing  herd  replacement 
picture  may  provide  new  opportu¬ 
nities  on  dairy  farms  that  are  forced 
out  of  business  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  toward  higher  capital  re¬ 
quirements  and  labor  procurement 
difficulties.  Rather  than  permit  these 
farms  to  remain  idle,  it  might  be 
mutually  beneficial  for  individual 
dairymen  to  have  their  heifers 
raised  on  a  contract  basis  by  part- 
time  farmers.  The  heifers  would 
then  return  as  replacements  to  the 
originating  herd  as  they  approach 
first  freshening.  Gilbert  H.  Porter 


BARN  CALCITE 

Helps  prevent  Slips  and  Falls 


Skating 

rinks 

are  not  for  cows 


1  BARN 

CALCITE 


•Tv.  udm  siiuuiu  not  ue  a  sKaung  nnK.  dap¬ 
ping”  accidents  cost  money.  Avoid  them  by 
spreading  a  thin  layer  of  Lime  Crest  Barn 
Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor.  You’ll  give 
your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  prevent 
accidents,  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can 
reduce  milk  let-down. 

Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  look¬ 
ing  nice  and  clean,  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest 
Barn  Calcite. 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  N.  1. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Mink  pelts  worth  $20-$30 


FUR-FISH-GAME 

is  just  the  magazine  you  have 
been  looking  for.  This  big,  at¬ 
tractive  magazine  is  chuck  full 
of  thrilling  hunts  for  bear, 
deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  pheas¬ 
ant,  coon;  fascinating  stories 
of  fishing  for  blue  gill,  crop- 
pie,  catfish  &  bass;  profession¬ 
al  methods  of  trapping  mink, 
coon,  fox,  &  muskrat;  dogs; 
gun  &  ammunition  dope;  fur 
market  reports;  money  making 
outdoor  tips;  etc.  It’s  an 
AUTHORITY  on  TRAPPING.  A 
good  clean  magazine  your  son 
will  also  enjoy.  Get  more 
PLEASURE  &  PROFIT  from 
your  farm  by  reading  FUR- 
FISH-GAME.  Usually  64  or 
more  pages.  Published  monthly 
since  1905.  Price  $3.00  a 
year — 25c  a  copy. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 


'8  mo.  only  $1.00  (saves  you  1.00) 

3  Yrs.  only  $3.00  (saves  you  $6.00) 

Clip  ad,  attach  name  &  address.  Send  with  remittance  to 

FUR-FISH-GAME,  2882  E.  Main  St.,  Columbus  9,  Ohio 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H9905 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Snow  Tire 
Prices  Slashed! 

FIRESTONE 
TOWN  & 
COUNTRY 
RAYON 
WINTER 
TIRES 

Free  Delivery! 

These  are  Firestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud 
Tires.  They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to 
pull  thru  Mud  and  Snow.  A  real  bargain 
.  .  .  all  prices  include  excise  tax. 

Tube  Type  Tubeless 


670-15 

Black 

Black 

White 

$18.85 

$21.40 

$25.75 

710-15 

20.85 

23.35 

28.20 

760-15 

22.80 

25.60 

30.85 

800-15 

25.00 

28.40 

34.25 

750-14 

21.35 

25.75 

800-14 

23.35 

28.15 

850-14 

25.60 

30.85 

900-14 

600-16 

19.35 

28.40 

34.25 

600-16  19.35 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO.,  •RJKS’S  #;T 


WHEELER  SAW  CO..  Balchartown,  Mass. 


Dairy  farm  cleaner-sanitizer 


Used  for  over  30  years  for  cleaning  and  sanitizing  wherever  milk 
is  produced  or  processed.  At  your  dairy  or  your  dairy  supply  dealer . 
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DAIRY 


Modern  Trends  on  Old  Farm 


With  the  recent  completion  of  an 
ultra-modern  dairy  barn,  the  “new” 
is  historically  linked  with  the  “old” 
on  the  160-year-old  Eddy  farm  in 
Rutland,  .  Jefferson  County,  New 
York. 

This  new  structure — 101  feet  long 
and  38  feet  wide,  with  a  full  length 
hay  loft,  19  feet  nine  inches  high  in 
the  center,  and  a  capacity  of  about 
8,000  bales — features  stanchions  for 
42  milk  cows,  a  bull  pen,  calf  pen 
and  automatic  barn  cleaner  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  adjacent  milk 
house  is  constructed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  farm  can  easily  switch 
to  bulk  handling,  which  appears  to 
be  in  the  offing. 

The  Eddy  farm  bubbles  over  with 
history.  The  new  barn,  for  example, 
replaces  another, .  recently  torn 


This  bronze  plaque,  mounted  on  a  na¬ 
tive  stone,  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
founders  of  the  160-year-old  Eddy 
farm  in  Rutland,  Jefferson  County, 
N.Y. 

down,  which  was  built  in  1841.  The 
farm  house,  just  across  the  road,  is 
112  years  old.  And  the  present  own¬ 
er  of  the  201-acre  farm — John  T. 
Eddy — is  the  fifth  generation  to  op¬ 
erate  the  daii'ying  enterprise. 

The  Black  River  Country 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1799  when 
Enoch  Eddy,  at  the  age  of  29  set  out 
from  his  home  in  Rutland,  Vermont, 
for  what  was  then  known  in  New 
England  as  “the  Black  River  Coun¬ 
try  in  York  State.”  He  left  his  wife 
and  five  children  in  Vermont,  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  for  them  after  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home  in  the  new  territory. 
News  of  the  golden  opportunities, 
the  rich  wood  and  farm  lands  of 
“the  Black  River  Country”  had 
drifted  across  the  Adirondacks  and 
Lake  Champlain  into  Vermont. 
Enoch  Eddy  wanted  to  investigate 


for  himself. 

He  arrived  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Rutland,  cleared  the  present 
back  meadow  of  trees,  put  in  his 
crops  and,  with  the  help  of  a  half- 
breed  Indian,  built  a  log  cabin  and 
a  log  barn.  That  Fall,  after  harvest¬ 
ing  his  crops  and  storing  them  in  a 
cache  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Vermont.  This  was  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1799. 

Before  the  ice  was  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  Enoch  Eddy  and  his 
family  assembled  their  belongings  on 
a  log  sleigh  and,  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  one  horse  and  a  cow,  set  out 
for  their  new  home.  The  family  ar¬ 
rived  in  Rutland  on  April  21,  1800, 
and  set  up  housekeeping.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  l’aised  in  these  primitive 
surroundings,  with  Indians  as  their 
neighbors.  They  grew  up  hei’e,  later 
married  and  left  to  make  homes  of 
their  own. 

War  Raged  Near-By 

One  son,  James,  however,  re¬ 
mained  on  the  homestead  farm  and 
in  1812,  with  the  war  against  the 
British  raging  less  than  25  miles 
away  at  Sackets  Harbor,  he  bought 
the  property  from  his  father.  The 
original  settlers,  Enoch  and  Amy 
King  Eddy,  lived  to  be  80  and  78 
respectively. 

Following  James  Eddy’s  death,  the 
farm  passed  to  his  son  Egbert,  and 
he  operated  it  until  his  death,  when 
it  was  willed  to  his  son,  Horatio. 
The  current  owner — and  fifth  gen¬ 
eration — John  T.  Eddy,  inherited  it 
from  his  father,  Hoi’atio.  Residing 
on  the  farm  with  John  is  his  mother, 
Mi’s.  Anna  Shannon  Eddy. 

In  addition  to  the  sturdy  old  farm 
house,  built  in  1847  but  improved 
and  modernized  in  recent  years,  is 
another  piece  of  constnxction  dating 
back  well  over  a  century.  It  is  a 
massive  native  stone  wall,  in  front 
of  which  the  Eddy  family  associa¬ 
tion  has  erected  an  attractive  plaque. 
This  monument  in  memory  of  Enoch 
and  Amy  King  Eddy  was  dedicated 
eai’ly  this  Summer  in  conjunction 
with  the  160th  anniversary  of  their 
coming  to  New  Yoi’k  State. 

The  Eddy  farm  is  expected  to 
come  in  for  consideration  within  the 
next  few  years  when  the  Century 
Farm  selection  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  reviews  eligible  farms. 

Boyd  W.  Moffett 


A  new,  modern  dairy  barn  on  the  historic  Eddy  farm  replaces  an  older  structure, 
built  in  1841  and  recently  torn  down  to  make  way  for  John  T.  Eddy’s  expansion 
in  his  dairying  business. 


Look  what  you  can  do  with 


SELECTOSPEED 


PLOW  UP  TO  27%  MORE  —  Shift  up  or  down  under 
load,  without  clutching,  without  stopping  . . .  plow  at  the  correct 
engine  speed  all  day  long.  Shift  down  for  extra  power  when  you 
need  it.  Shift  up  on-the-go  to  fastest  practical  gear  for  saving 
fuel  and  time. 


ENGAGE  PTO  ON  THE  GO  — Best  power  yet  for  har¬ 
vesting.  Handy  pull-push  handle  on  dash  makes  it  easy  to  dis¬ 
engage  for  speedy  headland  turns  . . .  and  to  ease  it  back  in  again 
without  stopping.  Only  Select-O- Speed  gives  you  independent 
PTO  that  lets  you  quickly  match  ground  speed  to  crop  or  field 
conditions... plus  six  ground  speeds  of  4  MPH  or  less.  Control  PTO 
soeed  with  throttle,  change  ground  speed  with  gear  selector  handle. 


HAUL  BIGGER  LOADS  AT  FASTER  SPEEDS 

Only  Ford  Select-O-Speed  lets  you  start  heavy  loads  in  a  lower 
gear,  then  shift  up  without  stopping,  one  gear  at  a  time,  to  the 
best  gear  for  the  load  or  road.  Shift  down  for  rough  ground  or  hills 
. . .  and  for  safe  braking  action.  Less  wear  on  brakes  and  tires,  too ! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Greatest  tractor  advance 
since  Hydraulics! 

FORD  SELECT-O-SPEED 


Now!  Shift  anytime  on-the-go w 
Look  what  Select- O-Speed  does  for  you  • . , 

Avoid  engine  over-loads  and  stalls— Since  you  can  quickly  change 
tractor  speed  and  power  to  match  the  job  at  hand,  you  can  easily  avoid  over* 
loading  the  engine  or  stalling  out. 

Reduce  engine  wear- There’s  no  need  to  lug  down  on  tough  pulls. 
This  easy  to  operate  Select -O-Speed  lever  changes  to  the  gear  ratio  you 
want  hydraulically. 

Wide  range  of  gears- 10  speeds  forward,  plus  2  in  reverse.  Snap  shift 
up  or  down.  Save  time  by  always  moving  in  the  fastest  practical  gear. 

Save  on  fuel  bills— Tractor  engine  can  always  be  operated  at  most  effi¬ 
cient,  fuel  saving  speed. 

Save  on  tires -Using  proper  pulling  gear  reduces  wheel  slippage ...  cuts 
tire  wear. 

Safe  parking -Put  Selector  lever  in ’'park”  position  and  tractor  can’t 
move  —  whether  engine  is  running  or  not.  Eliminates  setting  brakes. 

Constant  mesh  gears— Impossible  to  clash  Select-O-Speed  gears!  They 
wear  longer  because  they  cannot  be  damaged  by  clashing  or  grinding. 

Always  in  solid  gear  drive  — There’s  no  fluid  coupling,  no  torque 
converter,  no  fuel-wasting  slippage.  More  engine  power  goes  as  pulling 
power.  And  you  have  positive  control  of  tractor  ground  speeds  at  all  times. 


NO  GEAR  SHIFT  LEVER  IN  THE  WAY-Operator 

convenience  reaches  a  new  high.  Ford  tractors  are  easier  than  ever 
to  get  on  and  off.  Drive  a  Select-O-Speed  tractor  and  be  less  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day!  Get  more  done,  too! 


Independent  PTO  — Engage  or  disengage  on-the-go.  Handy  push-pull 
handle  is  on  the  dash  where  it  belongs.  Change  ground  speeds  with  Select-O- 
Speed  while  PTO  stays  at  engine  speed.  It  saves  the  cost  of  a  separate  engine 
on  most  harvesting  equipment. 

Built-in  Ford  quality— Designed  to  provide  dependable,  money-saving 
performance.  Easiest  shifting  tractor  in  the  world...  try  one  and  see!  Get  a 
demonstration  from  your  nearby  Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealer.  Ask 
about  liberal  terms. 


Shift  to  any  speed  on  the  go! 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Box  266  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Fall  Farrowed  Berkshires  and  Yorkshire  weanling 
bears  and  gilts  for  sale  from  the  following  great 
NATIONAL  and  IMPORTED  Champions: 

•  RAMACO  MAINSTAY 

•  HIGH  REGARD 

•  OAKDALE  TOASTMASTER  6N 

•  FAITHLEGG  DAVID 

•  INNISCARRY  FIELD  MARSHALL  5th 

Phone,  write  or  visit  us  and  place  an  order  to 
reserve  one  or  more  of  these  weanlings. 

FAirview  5-7700  Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 


FALL  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

10:00  A.M.,  NOV.  24,  1959 
Penna.  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Over  2,500  pigs,  veterinary  inspected,  vacci¬ 
nated,  graded  and  sorted.  Sold  by  weight  in 
large  and  small  lots.  Standby  transportation. 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 


WALTER  R.  BARMONT.  Secretary 

McConnellsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
917  Main  St..  Peterborough,  N.  H, 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8:2224 


ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


FOR  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Cali  GROTON  31 

Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton.  N.V. 


ANGUS 


GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
_ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK _ 

SWINE 


LANDRACE  BOARS  and  SOWS.  From  Meat  Certified 
Dams.  Boars  from  litter  weighing  727  pounds  at  56 
days  of  age.  VERNON  PARMENTER 

King  Feny_ New  ,York 


HAMPSHIRE? 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  Lutz.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SC1PIO  CENTER.  N.Y . 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 
IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2.  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


REGISTERED,  PRODUCTION  TESTED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  boars  from  certified  litters.  Fall  boar  and  sow 
Digs.  Many  show  champions  in  herd  and  testing  every¬ 
thing  for  meat  production.  Write  or  visit  the  farm. 

BROOKS  END  FARM 
Reno  H.  Thomas  Beavertown,  Penna. 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE 
Boars,  Gilts,  all  ages.  Howard  Ehmann 

Long  Valley,  New  Jersey  Tel:  333 


APRIL  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  a  super  certified  Duroc  Meat  Type.  Katter  gave 
$2500.  I  took  all  Grand  Championships  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

EDGAR  ANGLE  Afton,  New  York 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Reasonable  prices. 

John  Giera 

RD  2  Stanley,  N.Y.  Phone  Stanley  LY  6-4186 

FOR  SALE  /bERKShTr  E  &  Y  ORKSHIRE  SOWS 

F.  R.  Willis  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

LANDRACE  HOGS  FOR  SALE 

Get  extra  stretch  from  your  next  litter  with  a  Purebred 
Boar.  6  Boars,  5  Gilts  Born  Oct.  1st. 

Paul  W.  Sensenij 

Ephrata  3  Pennsylvania 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 

Bred  to  Hr.  Wonderful  W.L.  1646 

Normandy  Farm  Litchfield,  Conn. 


CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op’s 
November  3  sale: 

Choice  slaughter  steers  $27.50-29.50,  Good 
$25.50-27.50,  Standard  $24-25.50,  Utility 
$22-24. 

Standard  dairy-type  heifers  $21-22.40, 
Utility  $19-21. 

Utility  dairy-type  cows  $16.50-18.30,  Cut¬ 
ter  $14.50-16.50,  Canner  $13-14.50. 

Commercial  bulls  $23-23.10,  Utility  $21.50- 
23,  Cutter  $20-21.50. 

Choice  calves  $38-41,  Good  $35-38,  Stand¬ 
ard  $32-35,  110/115  lbs.  $24-34,  100/105-lbs. 
$23-29,  90/95  lbs.  $22-25.50,  80/85  lbs.  $21-24, 
70/75-lbs.  $20-23,  60/65-lbs.  $18-21. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $14.50-15,  No. 
2  175/240-lbs.  $14-14.50,  No.  3  175/240-lbs. 
$13.50-14;  hogs  over  250-lb.  $12.80-13.50, 

sows  of  all  weights  $9.00-12. 

Prime  lambs  $23.60,  Choice  $21.50-22.50, 
Good  $20-21.50;  sheep  $6.00-10. 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $245-340,  han¬ 
dling  cows  $210-325,  fresh  cows  $170-210, 
close  first-calf  heifers  $245-365,  bred  heifers 
$180-240,  open  heifers  $107.50-185,  service 
bulls  $110-150. 


GREENE,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op’s 
November  4  sale: 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $265-342.50, 
handling  cows  $185-300,  fresh  cows  $190-280, 
milkers  $125-177.50,  bred  heifers  $140-187, 
open  heifers  $69-156,  service  bulls  $74-220. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

At  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auction,  Cambridge 
Valley  Livestock  Market,  Luther’s  Commis¬ 
sion  Market  in  Wassaic,  Miller’s  Livestock 
Auction  in  Argyle  and  Chatham  Area  Auc¬ 
tion  Co-op.  the  week  ending  November  6: 

Standard  beef  steers  $19.70,  Commercial 
$16.70-17.  Good  dairy-type  slaughter  heifers 
$22-23,  Standard  $20-21.75,  Commercial  $18- 
19.75,  Utility  $16-17.90,  Cutters  $15-15.90. 
Good  slaughter  cows  $17.30-17.60,  Standard 
$16.50-$17.30,  Commercial  $15.50-16.40,  Util¬ 
ity  $13.50-15.40,  Cutters  $12-13,  Canners 
$7.00-11.50.  Good  slaughter  bulls  $23.50-23.90, 
Commercial  $22.60-22.85,  Utility  $19-22.70, 
Cutters  $15.50-18.90. 

Prime  veals  $100-107  each,  Choice  $90-98, 
Good  $80-90,  Standard  $60-71,  Utility  $45-56, 
Culls  $20-29.  Bobs  over  100-lb.  $24-33,  top 
$38;  80/100-lb.  $19-23,  60/80  lbs.  $14-18,  un¬ 
der  60-lb.  $13.50  down. 

U.  S.  No.  1-2  190/230-lb.  hogs  $14-15,  No. 
2-3  170/260-lb.  $13.50-16.75,  heavy  weights 
over  260-lb.  $12-13;  sows  290-lb.  and  down 
$10.50-12,  over  290-lb.  $8.75-10.  Boars  $6.00- 
7.00;  feeder  pigs  $4.00-14. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Prices  for  week  ending  November  6: 

Good  and  Choice  990/1,000-lb.  slaughter 
steers  $27.50-27.75,  Good  850-lb.  $26.50;  Good 
750-800-lb.  heifers  $24.  Commercial  and 
Standard  900/1,000-lb.  steers  $22-24,  Plain 
Holstein  dairy  steers  $22,  Plain  Holstein 
feeder  steers  $20. 

Choice  and  Prime  calves  $36-38,  indi- 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 
LI8ERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


_ DOGS _ _ 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES 

Pure  White,  Fine  Pets  $25  Each.  ALBERT  LASHER 

136  East  State _ Gloversville,  New  York 

WORKING  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS?  Whil<T they  last, 
$25.  Also,  Cheviot  Sheep.  FLOYD  WINNE 

Cooperstown  _  New  York 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 
SPORT  SMEN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
MALES,  $15.00— FEMALES,  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

MINIATURE  POODLES 

Puppies,  Stud  Service.  AKC  Registered,  GAYEDELL 
Kennels,  35  Noland  Rd.,  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 
SAM O YED,  A.  K.  C.  P U PP f EST” BRE D  F EM  ALE 
Belwood  Kennels  Mankato,  Minn. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  Bred  for“ratters. 

CRUSADERS  KENNELS  Stafford,  Kansas 

R  EG  I  ST  E  RE  b~G  E  R  MAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Sev¬ 
eral  Colors.  $25.  each.  EVELYN  CHAPLIN,  Post  Mills, 
Vt. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit l 
Show!  Sate! 

America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbus,  Missouri 


DORSET  RAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock 
K.  J.  Coon  Memphis,  New  York 


SHEEPAND  LAM  BS.  Mixed  Breeds,  Grades.  Large  size. 
Franklin  Countryman 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Furnace  Road  Phone  4418 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  tor  serviee 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid,  New  York _ Phone  LQdi  29- R 

FOR  SALE.  80  or  100  Purebred  Shropshire  Ewes. 
$20  each.  From  one  to  seven  years. 

L.  F.  Cuthbert  Hammond,  New  York 


PUREBRED  CORRIEDALES 
Six  Bred  Ewes  One  Ram 

Tunis  Voorman  Midland  Park,  New  Jersey 


REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Males,  $15. 

Females,  $12.  Registration  papers  included. 

Albert  Schulte  Varysburg,  New  York 

MASSIVE  HSWISS  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Schwarzwald  Hof  Kennels 

5136  Cascade  Road  S.E.  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan 
AKCCOLLIE  PUPS 

2  and  3  months  Half  Price  Sale 

Fayre  Kennels  Swanton,  Vermont 

REGISTERED  PUPmES- 
Cocker  Spaniels,  Collies,  Eskimo  Spitz 
Excellent  Stock 

Hannah  Pelton _ _  Attica,  New  York 

HORSES  &  PONIES 

EROICA  BAY  MARE.  Rec.  2-10  H.T.  Foaled  1942  by 
Calumet  Eric  by  Truax  20314  Dam  Colleen  Hanover  by 
Guy  McKinney  by  Guy  Worthy  158%.  Will  trade  mare 
for  a  green,  young  horse  2  or  3  years  old.  Prefer  trotting 
bred  horse  or  will  sell  only  Eroica.  Nice  looking  mare, 
fine  conformity,  good  disposition.  Can  be  examined  at: 

FREEHOLD  HORSE  FARM 
Star  Route  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

Phone:  Gibson  6-6748 

CAVIES 

WANT  A  SURE  WAY  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY? 
Raise  Cavies — Easy,  Ready  Markets 
PINE  RIDGE  CAVIARY 

Route  4  Clinton,  Tennessee 


vidual  $39;  Good  and  Choice  $33-36,  Me¬ 
dium  $28-32.  Heavy  bobs  $22-27,  light  $21 
down. 

U.  S.  Nos.  1-3  butcher  hogs  180/220-lb. 
$13.75-14.50,  top  $15;  230-250-lb.  $12.50-13.50, 
260/300-lb.  $11.50-12.50.  Good  and  Choice 
300/600-lb.  sows  $9-11;  Good  boars  under 
600  lbs.  $7.00-8.00.  Ohio  hogs  200-lb.  average 
brought  $15. 

Choice  and  Prime  ewe  and  wether  lambs 
$21-21.50,  Good  to  Choice  $19.50-20.50.  Cull 
lambs  $12-15,  skips  $6.00-10.  Good  slaugh¬ 
ter  ewes  $5.00-6.00,  Cull  and  Canner  $3.00- 
4.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

At  Pittsburgh  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 
October  26  sale:  High  Good  to  Choice  1,000/ 
1,160-lb.  steers  $26.50-27,  few  Standard  to 
low  Good  $23-25.  Good  to  Choice  heifers 
$23-25,  Standard  $21-23,  Utility  $18-21.  Util¬ 
ity  cows  $16-17,  few  Commercial  $17-18, 
Canners  $13-15,  best  heavy  Holstein  Cutters 
$17,  shelly  kind  $12.50  down.  Bulls  $22-23 
for  best.  Cutters  $18-19.  Good  to  Choice 
calves  $34-35,  Medium  $30-32,  Culls  and 
Commons  $15-19.  Top  hogs  $14.25,  meat 
type  $14.50.  Choice  lambs  $21-22,  Medium 
to  Good  $18-20,  Common  $10-12.  Ewes  $3.50- 
6.50,  wethers  $4.00-9.00. 

At  Lancaster  for  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  5:  Choice  slaughter  steers  to  1,300 
lbs.  $28-29,  Choice  with  small  Prime  end 
1,028-1,256  lbs.  $29.25-29.50,  Good  and  low 
Choice  $25.25-28.25,  high  Good  and  Choice 
1,200-1,350  lbs.  $27-27.75,  Standard  and  low 
Good  $23-25.25.  Cutter  and  Utility  cows 
$14.75-17.25,  Commercial  cows  $18.25  top, 
Canners  and  low  Cutters  $12.50-14.75.  Utility 
and  Commercial  bulls  $19-25,  Good  fed  bulls 
$27  top.  Good  and  Choice  vealers  $28-35, 
Choice  and  Prime  $35-39,  few  $41;  Standard 
and  low  Good  $22-28,  Utility  $18  low. 

At  Valley  Stockyards,  Athens,  November 
2:  Choice  veals  $35-37.75,  Medium  $28-35; 
bobs  90/120  lbs.  $20-33.50,  90  lbs.  down  $15.50- 
20;  grassers  and  feeders  $10.50-20;  lambs 
$10.75-20.70,  sheep  $1.00-12.50.  Hogs  $10.75- 
18.28;  pigs  $3.50-8.75.  Heifers  $15.50-22.70, 
bulls  $15-22.70;  Good  cows  $15.50-17.40,  Me¬ 
dium  $13.20-15.40,  Poor  or  cripples  $9.80- 
14.80. 

NEW  JERSEY 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
Sussex,  November  5:  Fat  Cows  $15.25-17.50, 
Cutters  $14-15.25,  Canners  $12.75-14.  Fat 
heifers  $19.75-21.50.  Heavy  bologna  bulls 
$21.50-24.50,  Fat  $19-21.50.  Calves  60/70-lb. 
$18.50-20.50.  70 /80-lb.  $20.50-22,  80/90-lb.  $22- 

23.75,  90/110-lb.  $23-24;  110/120-lb.  veal 

calves  $24-26.50,  120/140-lb.  $26.50-28,  140/ 
160-lb.  $28-30.50,  160/200-lb.  $30.50-32.  Heavy 
sows  $9.50-10.50.  Ewes  $6.00-9.50.  Kids  $6.25- 
8.50  each. 

At  Livestock  Co-op.  Auction  Market  Assn, 
sale  in  Hackettstown  November  3:  Calves 
$10-40,  cows  $8.00-17.75,  “as  is”  cows  $8.00-15, 
reactor  cows  $14,  heifers  $15.50-25.25,  bulls 
$19.25-23.50,  steers  $17-27.50.  Hogs  $18-19, 
roasting  pigs  $5.00-8.25,  sows  $11.50-17.  Sheep 
$4.00-12.  lambs  $3.00  each.  Goats  $2.00-9.00 
each.  Hides  $0.50-4.00  each. 

At  Harris  Sales  Corp.  auction  in  Cow- 
town  November  3:  Canner  and  Cutter  slaugh¬ 
ter  cows  $11-14,  Medium  to  Fat  $15-18;  Fat 
heifers  $11-24.  Heavy  bulls  $20-22,  light 
$16-20.  Light  calves  $16-26,  Fat  $32-38,  Heavy 
$18-28.  Handweight  180/225-lb.  hogs  $14.50- 

15.75,  Heavy  $13.50-14,  Light  $13-16;  sows 
$9.00-11.50,  boars  $8.50.  Lambs  $17-21,  ewes 
$4.00-10.  Fat  steers  $24-27,  Medium  $21-24. 
Light  feeders  $25-28,  Heavy  $23-27. 


Semen  and  Seed 
Sent  to  Africa 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
op.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently  shipped 
seven  vials  of  frozen  dairy  bull 
semen  to  Morocco  as  a  gift  from 
its  farmer-members  and  the  United 
States  to  King  Mohamed  V  and  the 
Moroccan  people.  The  semen,  from 
Holstein-Friesian  sires  Cornell  A1 
Super,  Pabst  King  Belwayne  and 
Shaw’s  Crete  T,  was  introduced  into 
Dutch  cows  in  Morocco’s  experi¬ 
mental  herds.  It  was  expected  to 
contribute  significantly  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  milk-production  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  country’s  dairy  stock. 

Morocco  presently  has  a  cattle 
population  of  2.5  million;  average 
milk  yield  is  estimated  at  between 
2,000  and  3,000  pounds  per  year.  A 
primary  aim  of  the  new  nation  is 
increased  production  of  food. 

The  African  country’s  present 
leading  breeds  of  cattle  are  the 
Brown  Atlas  and  the  Pale,  or 
Oulmes.  So-called  Dutch,  Schwytz, 
Danish,  Montbeliard,  Tarente,  Lim¬ 
ousin  and  Charolais  are  also  repre¬ 
sented.  Nine  million  goats  contribute 
to  the  Moroccan  milk  supply. 

Shipment  of  the  frozen  dairy 
semen  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
Air  Transport  Squadron  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Also  presented  to  Morocco  were 
eight  pounds  of  No.  1002  hybrid  corn 
seed  and  No.  E-56a  hybrid  grain 
sorghum  seed  as  a  gift  from  De  Kalb 
Agricultural  Association,  De  Kalb, 
Ill.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Bulk  Handling  of  Milk, 
Cows,  Grain  and  Silage 

By  William  M.  Barry 

•  Dairying  in  Central  New 
York 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testing  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  The  Poor  Farm  with  the 
Rich  Rewards 

By  Harold  Heifer 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Nov.  24 — Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Holstein-Friesian  Promotion 
Sale,  Fair  grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

Nov.  25  —  International  Quarter 
Horse  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  5 — Combined  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Nov.  28 — New  Jersey  Guernsey 
Breeder  Association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  banquet,  Far  Hills  Inn,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3-4 — Invitational  and  362nd 
Earlville  Sale,  Earlville,  N.Y. 

Dec.  3-4  — NEPPCO-APHF 
“Quickie”  Convention,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  6-10 — Silver  Anniversary 
Convention  of  National  Junior  Veg¬ 
etable  Growers’  Assn.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dec.  8-9 — Poultrymen’s  Service 
Clinic,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Dec.  10-12— The  1959  National 
Polled  Hereford  Show  and  Sale, 
Shreveport,  La. 


Claude  E.  Taylor,  East  Haddam, 
Supervisor  of  the  Middlesex  County, 
Conn.,  DHIA,  was  honored  recently 
at  a  reception  given  for  him  by  dairy 
farmers  throughout  the  county. 

Taylor  is  leaving  the  employ  of  the 
Association  to  go  with  Jensen-Sals- 
bery  Laboratories.  As  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  Taylor  will  give  sales 
service  to  veterinarians  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Eastern  New 
York  State.  g.  g.  c. 
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Recipients  of  calves  presented  by  New  York  State  dairy  breed  organizations 
and  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  were  (1.  to  r.)  Larry  Scouten,  Corning;  Peter 
Larry,  Madison;  Edward  Doan,  Kent;  Kenneth  Keith,  Bainbridge;  Wayne 
Kester,  Springville;  and  David  Dano,  Boonville. 


4-H  Herds  of  the  Future 


For  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn., 
cooperating  with  New  York  State 
dairy  breed  organizations,  presented 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  six  calves, 
one  of  each  breed,  to  six  boys  or 
girls  to  help  them  start  purebred 
herds. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  calf, 
which  was  selected  from  the  herd  of 
Fred  Buell,  Holcomb,  was  presented 
to  Larry  Scouten  of  Corning.  The 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
chose  a  calf  from  the  Walhalla  Farms 
of  Rexford  for  Peter  Larry  of  Mad¬ 
ison.  The  New  York  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Co-op.,  Inc.,  selected  n 
Guernsey  calf  from  the  J.  Edward 
Townsend  herd  of  Syracuse  for  Ed¬ 
ward  Doan  of  Kent.  The  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  presented  a 
Holstein  heifer  from  the  herd  of 
William  Mears  of  Ft.  Edward  to 
Kenneth  Keith  of  Bainbridge.  The 
Jersey  calf  went  to  Wayne  Kester 
of  Springville.  It  was  chosen  by  the 


New  York  Jersey  Club  from  the 
George  Rich  herd  of  Franklin.  The 
New  York  Milking  Shorthorn  So¬ 
ciety  presented  their  calf  to  David 
Dano  of  Boonville.  This  calf  came 
from  the  herd  of  Horace  Widger  of 
Spencerport. 

More  than  400  beys  and  girls  from 
d5  counties  applied  for  the  six  calves. 
As  a  special  point  of  recognition, 
nearly  100  of  these  applicants  each 
received  an  artificial  breeding  cer¬ 
tificate  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
op.,  Inc.  The  entire  project  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  all  of  the  state 
dairy  breed  associations,  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  and  the  Extension  Service 
of  Cornell’s  college  of  agriculture. 

H.  A.  Willman 


Who  does  not  teach  his  child  a 
trade  or  profession  brings  him  up  to 
steal,  say  the  Persians. — R.  W.  Em¬ 
erson,  Journals. 


1‘ete  and  Punk,  the  “largest  oxen  in  the  world,”  ate  100  pounds  of  grain  and 
four  bales  of  hay  each  day  at  the  Danbury  Fair.  Owned  and  shown  by  David 
Blom  of  Shartlesville,  Pa.,  these  Holstein  steers  together  weigh  6,700  pounds. 


Oxen  at  Danbury  Fair 


Turner  Maxham,  Hartland,  Vt.,  dairy  farmer,  won  the  3,600-pound  ox  pull  at 
the  1959  Danbury  (Conn.)  Fair  with  his  3,720-lb.  Durhams.  Maxham  also  won 
the  trained-steer  and  show  classes  at  the  fair. 
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Effective  -nJuMi 

MASTITIS 
CONTROL 

TREATMENTS 


SJ^al 


Hanford’s  fast  convenient,  medically 
proved  specifics  for  mastitis  causing 
bacteria.  Available  in  a  variety  of 
strengths.  Penicillin  Dihydro-Strepto¬ 
mycin,  High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic, 
Sulfa.  Tubes  and  syringes.  Try  the 
economical  4-shot,  4-tip  disposable 
SBLECTA  syringe. 


HANFORD'S 
SPRAY-ON  ANTISEPTIC 

External  Dressing  treats 
animals  quickly  and  safely. 

M  inor  cuts,  bruises,  scratch¬ 
es  and  abrasions.  SOOTH¬ 
ING—  PROMOTES 
HEALING. 

|  G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Since  1846 


CUSTOM  PAINTING 

(In  New  England  or  New  York  State) 

We  furnish  all  labor  and  materials 
to  paint  your  barn  or  silo  by  the 

New  Swedish  Method 

Non-toxic,  odorless  —  always  uni¬ 
form.  Covers  in  one  coat.  Will  NOT 
peel  or  fade.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
at  50%  savings  over  other  methods. 
Areas  open  for  live-wire  salesmen. 
Send  for  Free  Literature  Today! 

BARN-X  PAINT  CO. 

Box  428,  Highland  Sta.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Quick  Help  for 
Rupture! 

"Why  worry  and  suffer  with  an  ill- 
fitting  truss?  If  your  doctor  says  you 
have  a  reducible  rupture,  learn 
about  our  perfected  invention  for 
men,  women  and  children.  Patented 
air  cushion  softly,  silently  helps  Nature 
support  the  weakened  muscles — day  and 
night.  Thousands  made  happy.  Weighs 
but  a  few  ounces,  is  neat  and  sanitary.No 
stiff  springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or 
C.E. Brooks  Inventor  plasters.  Durable,  cheap.  Welcome  re¬ 
lief  GUARANTEED.” 

Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Never  sold 
in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  TODAY  for  full  information 
and  Free  Book  on  Rupture!  All  correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  226-E  State  St.,  Marshal!,  Mich. 


ARTHRITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 


Send  now  for 
new  facts  on 


EARLY 

ORDER 


DISCOUNT 


SILO 

SAVE  big  money  on  a 
guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 
The  BIG  value  with  all 
the  exclusive  features. 
Grange  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  offers  safety  fea¬ 
tures  to  protect  you. 


THE  EARLIER  YOU  ORDER 
THE  LARGER  YOUR  DISCOUNT 
.  .  .  AND  YOU  PAY  LATER! 


If  you  order  early,  you 
get  a  big  fat  discount. 
You'll  never  save  money 
any  easier!  Write  for 
Free  Bulletin  and  scale 
of  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts.  This  offer  is 
limited — Act  FAST  and 
SAVE! 


NO  OBLIGATION  .  .  .  write 


for  new  free  bulletin 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Name 


Address . 

EASY  FINANCE  PLAN  ARRANGED 


STOP  SHOVELING  SNOW! 


Push  it  like  a  vacuum  cleaner!  No  lifting, 
no  stoop!  Clears  snow  in  minutes  instead 


PERFECT  GIFT 


of 


hours  from  any  surface — even  gravel 
or  dirt.  Slides  on  sleigh  run¬ 
ners.  Handles  heaviest  snow.  16" 
steel  blade,  54"  no-stoop  handle. 
Weighs  less  than  5  lbs.  Only 
$4.95.  Postage  paid.  Same  price 
in  Canada.  No  COD’s  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

ROYAL-T  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  RY-119 
811  Wyandotte 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


$495 

postpaid 


MRS.  LELA  S.  W1ER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
J ctckson,  Mississippi 


PAINT 


10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE¬ 
SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint. 


suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


CHAMPION -BERGER 

ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 

Warsaw,  New  York 

Dealerships  available  in  some  territories 
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Thanksgiving,  1959 

THE  very  mention  of  the  Thanksgiving 
season  brings  nostalgic  memories  to  mil¬ 
lions.  The  members  of  the  older  generation, 
particularly,  recall  the  years  when  it  meant 
days  of  exciting  preparation,  and  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  scattered  families  for  a  long  and 
wonderful  day.  There  were  special  menus 
on  that  day,  foods  that  appeared  on  the 
table  once,  at  most  twice,  during  the  year. 
Many  a  boy,  in  those  days,  needed  no  coax¬ 
ing  to  put  the  cranberries  through  the  sieve. 

Today’s  production  programs  have 
changed  all  of  that,  for  there  are  very  few 
purely  seasonal  foods.  One  can  prepare  a 
“Thanksgiving  menu”  at  practically  any 
season  of  the  year.  Those  of  an  older  gen¬ 
eration  may  strive  to  regain  the  thrill  and 
wonder  of  those  former  years  with  little 
success  as  far  as  the  purely  gustatory  ex¬ 
perience  is  concerned. 

But  the  basic  meaning  of  the  day  is  still 
with  us:  thankfulness  for  the  many  bless¬ 
ings  that  have  been  granted  us  through  the 
year. 

It  may  not  always  be  the  easiest  thing  to 
achieve  the  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving.  To¬ 
day’s  involvement  in  the  common  exchange 
of  purchase  and  sale,  and  the  more  scientific 
approach  to  a  way  of  life  that  some  have 
begun  to  refer  to  as  “agri-business,”  seem 
to  make  it  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  the 
primal  source  of  all  of  our  blessings.  No 
matter  what  progress  may  be  made  in  the 
science  of  growing  crops,  it  is  still  the  law 
of  the  Creator  that  “each  shall  bear  seed 
after  its  kind”  upon  which  man  depends  for 
his  very  existence.  It  is  still  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  that  provide  the  absolute' es¬ 
sentials  of  our  well  being. 

We  have  a  right  to  take  justifiable  pride 
in  that  which  we  have  accomplished  by  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  earnest  work.  But  if  we 
are  truly  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  also 
take  time  to  offer  a  humble  prayer  of  thanks 
that  we  have  been  given  the  fruit  of  our 
labors  through  the  blessing  of  God.  Like  the 
“gentle  rain  from  heaven,”  that  blessing 
has  fallen  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
but  he  is  twice  blessed  who  finds  it  within 
his  heart  to  offer  this  sincere  prayer  of 
Thanksgiving. 


The  Drum  Beaters  Are  Back 

FOR  the  past  couple  of  years,  there  have 
been  casual  references  to  the  need  for 
a  northeast  federal  milk  order.  Although 
only  casual,  the  suggestions  have  been  con¬ 
stant  and  they  do  seem  to  carry  official 
sanction,  implied  at  least. 

Now  the  drum  beaters  are  back  again  at 


Editor  and  Publisher 


their  old  stand.  The  suggestion  as  to  a 
northeast  federal  milk  order  is  suddenly 
being  dressed  up  as  another  farmers’  cru¬ 
sade.  The  milk  price  in  one  area  is  too  high, 
out  of  line  with  milk  prices  in  other  areas. 
The  remedy  ?  One  regional  order  to  equalize 
everyone’s  price.  If  past  experience  is  any 
criterion,  this  means  a  lowering  of  price 
in  the  higher-price  area;  it  never  results 
in  raising  the  price  in  the  lower-price  area. 

If  there  must  be  federal  milk  orders,  let 
there  be  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  com¬ 
petition  between  areas.  The  larger  the  area 
covered  by  a  federal  order,  the  less  the 
competitive  urge,  and  therefore  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  lower  milk  prices. 


The  Cranberry  Crisis 

Uq  Secretary  of  Health  Arthur  S. 

.  O.  Flemming’s  pre-Thanksgiving 
Day  announcement  that  cranberries  grown 
in  the  Northwest  in  1959 — and  assumedly 
in  1958,  too — had  been  contaminated  by  a 
chemical  weed  killer  strikes  a  hard  blow 
on  the  entire  cranberry  industry — growers 
and  processors  alike.  Subsequently  disclosed 
was  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  1957  cran¬ 
berry  crop  grown  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Northwest,  prior  to  certification  of  the 
chemical,  had  been  withheld  from  markets, 
was  recently  condemned  and  is  now  being 
destroyed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  con¬ 
troversy  caused  by  Secretary  Flemming’s 
statement,  two  things  stand  out  in  signifi¬ 
cant  light :  First,  the  chemical  involved  was 
used  by  some  growers  not  in  accordance 
with  manufacturers’  instructions  and  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  tolerance  limita¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  only  after  harvest;  second,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  invested  with  authority 
to  regulate  usage  of  chemicals  in  agricul¬ 
ture  will  exercise  confiscatory  power  in 
enforcing  regulations. 

Destruction  of  a  contaminated  crop 
which  may  endanger  human  life  is  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  plain  common  sense. 
What  excuse  is  there  for  those  growers 
who  used  the  chemical  improperly  since 
1957?  There  is  none. 

Government  seizure  of  contaminated 
crops  results  in  dollar  loss  to  growers.  Pub¬ 
licity  affects  marketing  of  uncontaminated 
portions  of  the  crop.  An  unfavorable  light 
is  cast  upon  chemical  manufacturers. 
Everybody  suffers. 

The  cranberry  crisis,  if  anything  else, 
serves  well  as  a  poignant  example  of  what 
happens  when  agricultural  chemicals  are 
misused.  The  manufacturers’  instructions 
must  be  followed  carefully  at  all  times  if 
we  are  to  avert  repetition  of  such  a  crisis 
in  the  cranberry  crop  or  any  other  crop. 


Milk  Is  a  Bargain 

“One  measure  of  worth  is  the  amount  of  time 
one  must  work  for  it.  No  one  has  more  than 
24  hours  a  day;  no  one  has  any  less.  Therefore, 
in  time  we  have  a  comparison  we  can’t  quibble 
about.  One  might  call  time  the  ‘real  price.’ 

“A  product  that  can  be  confidently  nominated 
as  being  worth  much  more  than  it  costs  on  the 
basis  of  ‘real  price’  is  milk. 

“Why?  First,  milk  was  a  good  buy  in  1947 
when  the  average  factory  worker  bought  a 
quart  of  it  for  only  10  minutes  on  the  job. 
Eleven  years  later,  the  time  an  average  factory 
worker  spent  for  the  quart  of  milk  had  de¬ 
creased — became  only  seven  minutes. 

“Therefore,  the  real  price  of  milk  had  gone 
down  30  per  cent  in  11  years.  How’s  that  for  a 
bargain !” 

— Eastern  States  Co-operator 

BARGAINS  are  one  of  the  tools  of  smart 
merchandising,  but  there  is  no  law  or 
tradition  that  compels  a  businessman  to 
sell  bargains  every  day  for  365  days  each 
year.  If  he  did,  he  would  not  be  a  smart 
businessman. 

Why,  then,  should  the  dairy  farmer 
always  be  in  the  bargain  business?  It  may 
be  a  boon  to  the  consumer  and  the  middle¬ 
man,  but  it  is  certainly  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  dairy  farmer’s  success  as  a  modern 
businessman. 


What  Does  the  Almanac  Say? 

THE  latest  edition  of  a  perennial  favorite 
— The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac — is  now 
in  circulation.  As  has  always  been  the  case, 
it  has  wit  and  a  variety  of  interesting 
information  that  is  difficult  to  find  else¬ 
where. 

There  are,  for  example,  articles  on:  The 
Roerich  Pact,  Spiders  and  the  Weather, 
“Hearing”  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  miscellany  of  herb  recipes. 

The  Almanac's  principal  claim  to  fame 
has  always  been  its  weather  predictions. 
According  to  its  expert,  Abe  Weatherwise, 
the  Winter  of  1959-60  will  be  warmer  than 
last  year,  with  close  to  average  tempera¬ 
tures,  but  much  more  snow  and  rain  than 
usual:  In  January,  20  inches  of  snow,  1.67 
of  rain;  in  February,  25  inches  of  snow, 
1.98  of  rain;  in  March,  30  inches  of  snow, 
1.3  of  rain ;  and  in  April,  10  inches  of  snow, 
4.38  of  rain. 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  the 
1960  Farmer’s  Almanac.  We  commend  it 
for  enjoyable  reading. 


Brevities 

“Being  enriched  in  everything  to  all  bounti¬ 
fulness,  which  worketh  through  us  thanksgiving 
to  God.”— 2d  Cor.  9:11 


Indebtedness  of  farmers  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  rose  20  per  cent  last  year;  $4.4 
billion  were  outstanding  in  loans  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30.  In  all,  farmers 
borrowed  $3.9  billion  from  the  system  in 
1958-59.  The  have  increased  their  borrowing 
through  Production  Credit  Associations  and 
Federal  Land  Banks  by  80  per  cent  since  1954. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Engine  Oils  for  the  Farm 


Which  is  the  best  oil  for  your 
tractor  or  auto  engine? 

There  is  often  so  much  confusion 
by  a  rash  of  such  terms  as  “heavy 
duty,”  “premium,”  “detergent,”  and 
“multiple  viscosity”  that  a  farmer 
may  not  be  too  certain  as  to  which 
oil  best  fits  his  needs.  Here,  then, 
are  some  facts  that  will  clarify  some 
of  the  confusion,  and  help  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  best  oil  for  engines. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic 
of  oil  is  its  “thickness,”  or  viscosity. 
The  SAE  number  for  different 
weight  oil  is  based  upon  this  vis¬ 
cosity.  The  full  official  range  of  these 
numbers  is:  5W,  10W,  20 W,  20,  30,  40, 
and  50.  This  viscosity  is  determined 


Oil  viscosity  should  be  selected  on  ba¬ 
sis  of  lowest  expected  air  temperature. 

by  measuring  the  number  of  sec¬ 
onds  required  for  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  to  pour  through  a  small  hole. 
Obviously,  the  hotter  the  oil,  the 
faster  it  will  pour  through.  The  SAE 
numbers,  with  the  “W”  attached,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  oil  was  measured  at 
0°  F,  and  that  the  numbers  without 
the  “W”  were  measured  at  210°  F. 
The  “W”  oils  are  better  for  cold 
weather  operation  while  the  regular 
oils  are  better  for  hot  weather  use. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  your  trac¬ 
tor  for  heavy  drawbar  or  belt  work 
in  cold  weather,  the  regular  oil  will 
give  the  engine  better  protection 
after  it  is  warmed-up.  However,  a 
“W”  oil  will  make  it  start  with  less 
effort.  The  multiple  viscosity  oils, 
such  as  SAE  5W20  or  10W30,  are 
the  answer  to  this  requirement.  They 
have  the  low-temperature  character¬ 
istics  of  5W  or  10W,  but  they  act 
like  20  or  30  at  engine  operating 
temperatures.  These  multiple  viscos¬ 
ity  oils  are  especially  good  in  en¬ 


gines  that  are  somewhat  worn,  and 
would  therefore  have  a  tendency  to 
be  “oil-burners”  if  an  ordinary  5W 
or  10W  oil  were  used.  They  may  be 
used  the  year  round,  as  they  have 
the  high-temperature  characteristics 
of  the  “heavier”  oils.  However,  for 
summer  operation,  a  5W20  has  no 
particular  advantage  over  a  regular 
20  oil;  regular  oil  is  lower  priced. 

The  SAE  numbers  are  based  on 
viscosity  alone.  There  are  several 
other  properties  of  oils  by  which  they 
may  be  classified.  A  few  years  ago, 
such  terms  as  “regular,”  “premium,” 
“supplement  1”  and  “supplement  2” 
were  used  to  describe  oil.  Each  new 
term  only  added  to  the  confusion. 
The  most  logical  way  to  describe  an 
oil  is  to  indicate  what  type  of  job 
it  is  suited  to  perform,  rather  than 
attempting  to  describe  the  oil  itself. 
So,  in  1952,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
some  uniform  system  of  describing 
oils,  the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute  set  up  the  following  API  stand¬ 
ards: 

1.  “FOR  SERVICE  ML”— for  spark 
ignition  engines  doing  light  and  favor¬ 
able  service,  such  as  light  trucks,  some 
tractors,  and  power  units,  and  two- 
cycle  engines  burning  motor  oil-gaso¬ 
line  mixtures. 

2.  “FOR  SERVICE  MM” — for  spark 
ignition  engines  that  have  trouble  in 
controlling  deposits,  or  bearing  corro¬ 
sion,  when  crankcase  temperatures  are 
high.  Farm  tractors,  trucks,  autos,  and 
engines  on  balers,  combines,  and  for¬ 
age  harvesters  are  in  this  group. 

3.  “FOR  SERVICE  MS”— for  spark 
ignition  engines  having  special  lubrica¬ 
tion  requirements  for  controlling  de¬ 
posits  or  bearing  corrosion  because  of 
operating  conditions,  fuel,  or  engine 
design  characteristics.  Engines  in  this 
group  include  those  in  commercial  or 
farm  trucks  making  long  trips  or  haul¬ 
ing  heavy  loads,  and  autos  used  for 
start  and  stop  driving  at  low  engine 
temperatures.  Tractors  doing  winter 
chore  work  are  included  in  this  group. 

4.  ‘‘FOR  SERVICE  DG”— for  diesel 
engines  with  no  severe  requirements. 
Most  farm  wheel  and  crawler  tractors, 
trenching  machines,  and  stationary  en¬ 
gines  for  generators,  irrigation  pumps, 
and  feed  mills  will  use  this  class  of  oil. 

5.  “FOR  SERVICE  DS”— for  diesel 
engines  with  high  operating  tempera¬ 
tures  or  severe  loading.  Also  used  in  en¬ 
gines  using  fuels  or  having  design  char¬ 
acteristics  that  tend  to  produce  deposits 
or  abnormal  wear,  or  if  conditions  of 
service  are  so  severe  that  DG  class  oils 
will  not  serve  adequately. 

Probably  the  best  rule-of-thumb 
to  follow  in  oil  selection  would  be 
to  start  a  new  engine  with  the  vis¬ 
cosity  and  service  designation  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  manufacturer  in 
the  operator’s  manual.  Then,  as  the 
engine  becomes  worn,  use  a  higher 
viscosity  oil  in  the  same  or  the  next 
higher  service  rating.  It  is  generally 
a  good  rule  to  use  as  “light”  an  oil 
as  is  possible,  without  excessive  oil 
consumption. 

Thus,  by  choosing  the  correct  SAE 
number,  based  on  air  temperature 
and  the  tightness  of  engine,  and 
the  correct  API  rating  based  on  the 
type  of  use  expected  from  the  en¬ 
gine,  a  farmer  can  choose  the  oil 
that  will  do  the  most  efficient  job 
of  protecting  his  engine.  Any  relia¬ 
ble  oil  company  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  oil  that  best  meets  your 
needs.  Melvin  E.  Long 


Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may 
catch  small  flies,  but  let  wasps  and 
hornets  break  through. — Dean  Swift, 
Essay  on  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 


Now  he  has  a  Knipco  “Super-75”  heater  and  stays 
warm  on  every  job.  He  carries  the  heater  with  him 
to  the  milking  parlor,  repair  shed,  farrowing  house, 
barn  .  . .  wherever  he  needs  heat,  inside  or  out.  He 
thaws  pumps,  lines,  warms  balky  engines.  His  work 
gets  done  quicker,  easier  as  this  “Super-75”  circulates 
up  to  75,000  BTUs  of  warm  air  per  hour  for  only 
8c.  It  burns  kerosene;  operates  off  115  volt  AC;  is 
fully  automatic  and  safe  (needs  no  vent). 

Stop  freezing  now!  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free 
furnace  in  a  5-room  house,  demonstration  of  the  all-new,  economical  “Super-75” 
Weighs  only  45  lbs.  or  larger  Knipco  heaters.  No  obligation. 

Inc.  324  Talbott  Bldg.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 
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£?E«f.SK,LL . Jared  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 

CANANDAIGUA  .  . . Don  Howard 

CANDOR . Farm  Equipment  Store 

CANTON . .  .Art  Gary 

GAZENOVIA . Cazenovia  Equipment  Company 

CHERRY  VALLEY . Leneker  Sales  &  Service 

CH  U RCH  VI LLE  .' . E.  L.  Cooney 

CLINTON . Clinton  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

CONEWANGO  VALLEY . Gaylord-Ennis 

DUNKIRK . .  .  Gunther-Service 


EAST  AMHERST.  . 
EAST  RANDOLPH . 

ELMSFORD . 

FAIRPORT . 

FONDA . 

FORT  ANN . 

FORT  COVINGTON 
FRANKFORT . 

GLOVERSVILLE.  .  . 

GOSHEN  . 

HAMLIN . 

HUNTINGTON  .  .  .  . 


. Harvey  H.  Pfenning 

. Ed  Gumienik 

.County  Power  Tool  Company 

. Knapp  &  Trad 

. Fonda  Farm  Supply 

.Fort  Ann  Sales  Incorporated 
Sunny  Acre  Livestock  Market 

. Urgo’s  Service  Station 

. Ken  Canary 

. Gor-Dun’s  Incorporated 

. . R.  C.  Schepler 

. Lauchner  Motors 


JAMESTOWN 
JOHNSTOWN 
LIBERTY.  .  . 
Hi  ill  I  1 1  111— 


. Pearl-City  Mills 

R.  J.  George  Equipment 
.  .  .  .Clinton  P.  Tompkins 


LIVONIA  CENTER.  .Day  Tractor  &  Implement  Company 


MARTINSBURG 

MELROSE . 

MIDDLEPORT. . 
MILLBROOK.  .  . 


. Ingersoll  Farm  Supply 

Calhoun  Equipment  Company 

. Clayton  &  Dickinson 

.  .  .  .  Reardon-Briggs  Company 


NELLISTON . 

NEWBURGH . 

NEW  HYDE  PARK. 

NEWPORT . . 

NEW  YORK  MILLS 
NIAGARA  FALLS. . 
NORTH  HOOSICK.  . 


Nelliston  Equipment  Incorporated 

. Salvatore  Musulino 

.  .  .  George  Melrose  Company  Inc. 

. Waller  Sales  &  Service 

. Frank  J.  Bolan  Sales,  Inc. 

. Motor  Service  &  Supply 

. Edward  Houlton 


ONEONTA . West  End  Implement  Company 

OWEGO . Signs  Brothers 

PARISH . . . Houghton  Farm  Supply 

PLATTSBURG . .  .  W.  W.  Finney  &  Son 

PORTVILLE . Foote  Tractor  &  Implement  Company 


RED  HOOK . Hubert  Cage  Incorporated 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS.  .  .  .  D.  R.  Springer  &  Son,  Inc. 

RIVERHEAD . William  Kroemer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

RIVERHEAD.  ..Long  Island  Produce  &  Fert.  Co..  Inc. 
ROME . R.  Marshall  Bielby  Company 


SALEM . 

SARANAC . 

SAVANNAH . 

SELKIRK . 

SPRING  VALLEY. 

STAMFORD . 

ST.  JOHNSV1LLE 
STOTTVILLE.  .  . 


. Salem  Farm  Supply 

. ‘.John  T.  Ryan 

. Saeli  Brothers 

Hellmann  Bros.  Equipment  Co. 
Clarkstown  Equipment  Company 

. A.  Ecklund  &  Sons 

.  .  .  .  Valley  Equipment  Company 
. Gregory  Brothers 


THORNWOOD . Stark  Garden  Supplies 

WALLKILL . Valley  Farm  Supplies 

WALTON . Scott  Machine  Sales  &  Service 

WARWICK . .  . . Walter  Equipment  Company 

WATERTOWN . Richard  H.  Ennis 

WESTTOWN . Seward  Farm  Machinery 

WOLCOTT . . Galvin  Brothers 


your  own  thread-restoring  tool  will 

KEEP  THINGS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Renews  battered  or  rusted  threads  on  bolts  or  shafting. 
Repairs  threads  on  trucks  and  farm  machinery. 

SAVES  COSTLY  HOURS  OF  LAY-UP  TIME 

Use  on  left  or  right  hand  threads. 

A  twist  of  the  wrist  adjusts  for  any  diameter  or  pitch 

between  and  1" 

QUICK  .  .  .  EASY 

A  time-tested,  dollar-saving  tool. 

As  advertised,  or  your  money  back. 


BUCKINGHAM  MFG.  CO.,  Travis  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N^Y. 

□  Send  me  Thread-Restorer  #6103  Price  $10. 

Buckingham  pays  transportation  on  prepaid  order. 

□  Send  me  description  and  prices  on  larger  sizes. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address, 


P.O.- 


-State. 


BUCKINGHAM 


November  21,  1959 
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Trade  now  to 


You  collect  interest 
at  6% ...  in  cash . . . 
on  your 

down  paymemt 
or  trade-in! 


Now,  get  today’s  best  trade  on  farm  machinery,  and  a 
handful  of  "greenbacks”  besides!  Collect  your  IH  Early 
Trader’s  Bonus  by  dealing  for  your  1960  needs,  now]! 
Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum  on  your  trade-in,  and/or  your  down  payment 
until  specified  dates  prior  to  the  season  of  use.  You  get 
this  bonus  whether  you  buy  on  time  or  for  cash  .  . .  and 
you  avoid  price  increases,  too. 

Why  does  your  IH  dealer  make  this  big  bonus  offer? 
Early  trading  enables  him  to  recondition  your  old  mJ 
chine  this  winter — keep  his  shop  busy. 


The  reconditioned  machine  is  then  ready  to  sell  before 
next  season — he  has  fewer  carry-overs.  Further,  he  can 
avoid  over  or  under-stocking  new  machines — and  you 
are  sure  to  get  the  machine  you  want.  A  share  of  these 
savings  is  your  Early  Trader’s  Bonus! 

Your  IH  dealer  is  bidding  high  for  your  trade-ins 
right  now.  And  remember,  you’re  getting  America’s  fore¬ 
most  farm  machinery — brand-new,  1960  models  that 
out-feature  anything  on  the  market.  Shop  for  double¬ 
value  at  your  IH  dealer’s  Early  Trading  Post.  Buy 
ahead  to  be  ahead  in  ’60! 


Answers  to  your  questions 


How  many  months  can  /  collect  6%? 

Your  interest — 6%  per  annum  on  your  down  payment,  the  value  of  your 
trade-in,  or  both — starts  when  you  make  your  down  payment — in  trade  or 
cash.  Your  IH  dealer  figures  this  interest  until  the  machine’s  next  use  season, 
then  pays  it  in  advance  .  .  .  in  cash!  The  sooner  you  trade,  the  more  you  save! 


Can  /  trac/e  in  a  combine  on  a  tractor? 


All  these  advanced  IH  machines 
pay  you  an  Early  Trader’s  Bonus 

You  can  buy  practically  any  IH  machine  at  Bonus  Days’  savings.  Any  model 
of  the  machines  shown  here — tractors,  combines,  balers,  field  harvesters — 
they  all  pay  a  bonus!  Still  more  bonus-earners  include:  hay  conditioners, 
field  choppers,  potato  diggers,  corn  heads  for  combines,  windrowers,  and 
many  others.  But  more — when  you  buy  a  tractor,  you  can  get  any  imple¬ 
ment  that  goes  with  it  under  the  bonus  plan! 


Get  double  value  in  a  plus-featured  Farmall- 

Six  row-crop  power  sizes — 10  to  65  hp* — give  yo 
unmatched  array  of  features  ...  at  bonus  savings! 


Get  double  value  in  husky  International®.  From 
10  to  80  hp*,  seven  power  sizes  with  built-in  brawn 
that's  second  to  none.  Bonus  starts  the  day  you  trade! 


You  don’t  have  to  trade  like  for  like.  You  might,  for  instance,  trade  an  old 
combine,  or  a  baler  on  a  new  IH  tractor. 


How  much  must  /  pay  down? 

You  don’t  need  cash.  Your  trade-in  is  usually  enough  to  swing  an  Early  Trader’s 
deal.  Park  your  old  machinery  on  your  IH  dealer’s  lot  where  it  will  earn  6% 
interest  for  you. 


What  if  /  pay  cash? 

Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  on  any  pre-payment 
that’s  part  of  a  cash  or  trade-in  deal.  Your  cash  or  trade-in  guarantees  you 
against  a  price  increase,  too. 
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Get  double  value  In  McCormick®  combines. 

Seven  to  18-foot . . .  more  threshing  capacity,  size  for 
size.  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  gives  you  even  greater  value! 


Get  double  value  in  field  harvesters.  This 
McCormick  field  harvester  chops  with  the  biggest,  but 
it’s  priced  with  the  lowest.  Bonus  makes  extra  savings! 


Get  double  value  in  top-capacity  balers.  Owner 

report  tying  over  2,000  bales  a  day  in  heavy  crop 
with  low-cost  No.  46.  It’s  tops  in  dependability,  too 
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Get  double  value  in  a  1 0-speed  crawler.  Torque 
Amplifier,  bigger  power  help  this  new  T-340  outwork 
other  3-4-plow  crawlers.  It  handles  3-point  tools. 

*  Corrected  belt  hp. 


WM 


a  new 


implement  bought  with 
tractor  also  pays  a  bonus 


Now,  get  a  better  deal  plus  an  Early  Trader’s 
Bonus  on  all  the  equipment  you  buy  with  a  new 
IH  tractor.  Plows,  tillage  tools,  planters,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  mowers,  rakes,  spreaders,  loaders,  and  even  a 
wagon  can  “sweeten”  your  IH  Early  Trader’s  deal. 
Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  your  1960  equipment  needs! 
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Do  time  sates  pay  me  a  bonus? 

You  can  still  get  6%  per  annum  on  your  trade-in  or  cash  down  payment  even 
if  you  buy  machinery  under  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan.  Under  certain 
conditions,  finance  charges  can  be  waived  till  you  take  delivery. 


The  earlier  you  trade,  the  more  you  save 

Figure  a  deal  for  proof  of  BIG  savings  on  brand-new  IH  machines  for 
1960!  You’ll  find  your  IH  dealer  tradin’  high  and  offering  a  big  Early 
Trader’s  Bonus  besides!  He’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  his  6%  bonus 
plan,  and  his  price  protection  dates.  The  sooner  you  see  your  IH  dealer, 
the  more  you  save! 


International  Harvester  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  its  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  at  any 
time,  and  will  assume  no  obligation  for  orders 
executed  under  the  plan  after  that  date. 


See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use-— -Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment .  .  .Twine  .  .  .  Industrial  Tractors  end 
Equipment .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois. 
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Choose  From  2 


MARIETTA 

SILOS 


the  outstanding 

HARVEST  KING 


and  the  new,  economical 

GRAIN  MASTER 


EARN  the  EARLY  BUYER’S  DISCOUNT 

Order  TODAY! 


Whether  you  prefer  top  or.  bottom  unloading  there’s  a  Marietta  Silo 
that  just  fits  your  requirements  fol'  fast,  efficient  and  economical 
livestock  feeding.  Both  the  Harvest  King  and  the  Grain  Master  are 
readily  integrated  into  whatever  mechanical  feeding  system  you  are 
now  using.  And  every  Marietta  Silo  is  engineered  to  preserve  silage 
and  give  you  years  of  service  with  minimum  maintenance. 

The  marked  superiority  of  Marietta  design  is  evidenced  by  the 
rugged  concrete  stave  construction  that  is  your  assurance  of  safe 
weather  proof  and  fireproof  storage. 

And,  Marietta’s  new  DUR-A-COTE  lining  affords  a  completely 
sealed  interior  that  is  air  tight,  mar  proof  and  acid  resistant.  High 
moisture  grains  stay  fresh  and  nutritious  in  a  Marietta  and  the  final 
proof  is  in  healthy  livestock  that  show  more  weight  gain  per  pound 
of  ensilage. 

Take  advantage  of  Marietta’s  EARLY  BUYER’S  DISCOUNT 
and  easy  financing  by  ordering  your  silo  now  for  early  spring  de¬ 
livery.  Trained  Marietta  crews  will  handle  the  erection.  For  further 
information  mail  this  coupon  today. 


NAME. 


VaMttfc  CONCRETE  DIVISION, 

Please  send  me  full 
details  on  the  Marietta 
Harvest  King  and 
Grain  Master  Silos  and 
information  on  the 
EARLY  BUYER’S 
DISCOUNT.  CITY. 


ADDRESS. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY,  Marietta, Ohio 


STATE 


Real  Live  Table  Size 

Christmas  Trees 

4  Year  Nursery  Grown 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

2  oFnly  $1.00 

For  real  natural  Christmas 
cheer  decorate  tables,  mantle, 
bedrooms,  etc.,  with  these  live, 
well  rooted,  young  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce.  Easily  kept  fresh 
in  free  planting  pots  for  orig- 

r final  transplanting  outdoors  to 
>  grow  into  beautiful  hardy  lawn 
specimens.  Nursery  grown  from 
seed,  these  planting  stock  ever¬ 
greens  are  4  years  old,  a  dainty 
6  to  12  inches  tall,  branched 
and  with  needles  intact.  GUAR- 
be  satisfied  or 
days  for  pur- 
refund  .  V  i gorously 
y  tree  not  growing 
replaced  free  (5  yr. 
it).  Christmas  bargain  offer 
...  2  trees  each  with  2  in¬ 
door  plastic  planters  only  $1 .00 
...  6  for  $2.50.  If  C.O.D. 
postage  extra.  Cash  orders  add 
350  and  we  ship  postpaid. 
Limited  supply  .  .  .  rush  order 

.  _ _  _ _  today. 

Michigan  Bulb  Co.,  Dept.  EX-1547.  Grand  Rapids  2.  Mich. 


After  Christmas 
Plant  Outdoors 
To  Grow  Into 
Prized  Trees! 
Each  With  Gay 
Plastic  Indoor  Pot. 


Our  Gift  for  You  ! 

$1.25  Value  5  PACKETS 

Qurpee 

*1^*  free 

to  Wii 
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Win  New  Friends 
for  Burpee  Seeds 
„„  FIVE  BEST  COLORS 

Scarlet,  Lavender,  Rose,  Yellow, 
and  White.  Giant  5-in.  blooms. 
L  All  5  Pkts.  FREE— all  we  ask  is 
[that  you  send  10c  to  cover  post- 
'age  and  handling.  This  gift  can 
be  made  only  one  to  a  family ,  and 
only  before  Christmas. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  also  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

8urpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Metv  Easy  Way  Gives  You 

HOT  WATER 


Saves  Time,  Work,  Money 

Amazing  New  Portable  Pocket-Size 
Electric  Water  Heater  gives  hot  water 
.  .  .  where  and  when  you  need  it! 

Place  in  water  and  plug  in!  No  fire 
to  build.  No  hot  water  to  carry.  For 
bathing,  washing  clothes,  dishes,  etc. 

Saves  time,  work  AND  money!  AC  or 
DC.  Just  follow  SIMPLE  DIREC¬ 
TIONS.  Order  NOW! 

CCfcin  fun  MONTY  just  name  and  address.  Pay  post- 
dtJlU  nu  muntl  man  only  $1.98  plus  C.O.D.  post¬ 
age.  Satisfaction  or  return  in  10  days  for  money  back. 

RAPID  SPECIALTIES  CO.  Grand  Rapids  2,  IVIich. 


NOW 

ONLY 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  V arieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


H  475  S.  Chew  Road 


Hammonton,  N.J. 


REVOLUTIONARY  NEW 
CLIP-CN  MAGNIFIERS 


Wonderful  new  clip-on  magnifiers  fit  over  your  regu¬ 
lar  prescription  glasses.  Help  you  see  NEARER, 
CLEARER  &  LARGER.  Use  in  home,  office  or  shop 
for  fine  print  or  fine  work. 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL— ONLY  $3.95 
Specially  designed  for  physicians,  dentists,  photog¬ 
raphers,  machinists,  and  people  over  40  generally. 
Only  $3.95  postpaid  or  order  C.O.D,  Use  30  days 
free,  and  if  not  delighted,  return  for  full  refund  of 
purchase  price. 

NU-LIFE  PRODUCTS 

Dept.  C-138  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FOUNDATION  PLANTING 


10  Plants.  S  Pfitzer  Juniper, 

spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted.  10"  to  16".  Postpaid. 
FREE  CATALOG 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-X 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Weed  Control  in  Berry  Plots 


Weeds,  especially  chickweed,  can 
be  a  serious  problem  in  strawberry 
fields  during  Fall  and  Winter.  Only 
a  very  few  chemical  controls  have 
been  found  effective.  All  are  far 
from  ideal,  according  to  Pomologist 
J.  S.  Bailey  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  dini- 
tros  are  of  benefit.  But  northeast 
climate  conditions  are  seldom  satis¬ 
factory  for  their  use. 

Dinitros  are  much  more  effective 
at  high  temperatures  than  at  low. 
But  severe  injury  to  the  strawberry 
plants  may  result  from  applications 
made  before  dormancy  is  complete. 
One  cannot  be  sure  that  strawberry 
plants  are  dormant  before  mid  or 
late  November.  Warm  sunny  days, 
which  are  necessary  for  best  results 
with  dinitros,  seldom  occur  at  this 
time. 

Dinitros  kill  cells  in  the  tops  of 
plants  by  contact — so-called  “burn¬ 
ing.”  They  will  “burn”  the  leaves  of 
strawberry  plants  as  well  as  those 
of  weeds.  This  results  in  no  perma¬ 
nent  injury  if  the  strawberry  plants 
are  dormant  and  the  operation  is 
done  so  that  the  crowns  are  not 
soaked  with  spray. 

Since  a  dinitro  kills  by  contact, 
the  weeds  must  be  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted.  With  small  chickweed  plants, 
this  is  no  problem.  But  by  the  time 


dinitro  can  be  used  safely,  chick- 
weed  has  often  grown  into  a  thick 
dense  mat.  Only  the  surface  of  this 
mat  is  reached  by  the  spray  and  re¬ 
sults  are  unsatisfactory.  Use  no 
more  than  one  pound  of  actual  di¬ 
nitro  in  40  to  100  gallons  of  water 
per  acre.  Follow  the  directions  on 
the  container. 

The  most  effective  material  for 
chickweed  control  has  been  chloro 
IPC,  often  called  CIPC.  It  is  much 
more  effective  than  IPC,  which  is 
offered  for  sale  on  the  West  Coast 
only,  or  the  dinitros.  But  it,  too,  can 
be  quite  harmful  to  strawberry 
plants  when  improperly  handled. 
Severe  injury  in  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan  occurred  because  of  care¬ 
less  application — the  chemical  was 
applied  before  strawberry  plants 
were  fully  dormant  or  it  was  applied 
in  excess. 

Chloro  IPC  should  not  be  used  in 
excess  of  one  pound  per  acre  in 
enough  water — 40  to  100  gallons — 
to  spread  it  evenly  over  a  full  acre. 
If  acreage  is  less,  reduce  the  amount 
accordingly. 

When  using  either  dinitro  or  CIPC, 
do  not  apply  until  the  strawberry 
plants  are  fully  dormant  and  never 
exceed  recommended  rates.  Spot 
treating  with  either  of  these  chemi¬ 
cals  is  risky,  too.  It  is  easy  to  apply 
too  much. 


Better  Soybean  Prices 
by  Next  Summer 

Although  prices  for  this  year’s  soy¬ 
bean  crop  may  start  low,  they  should 
be  above  prices  of  a  year  earlier  by 
next  Summer.  Economist  Ross  Mil¬ 
ner  of  Ohio  State  University  predicts 
such  a  situation  should  continue 
until  the  1960  crop  is  harvested. 

Soybean  supplies,  he  reports,  in¬ 
clude  the  largest  carryover  in  his¬ 
tory  and  the  second  largest  crop. 
About  35  million  of  the  50  million 
bushel  expected  carryover  is  owned 
by  CCC.  Government  holdings,  as 
well  as  private  stocks,  may  be  cut 
to  four  million  bushels  by  October, 
1960,  Milner  says. 

Price  supports  have  been  reduced 
to  a  U.  S.  average  of  $1.85  per 
bushel.  Milner  thinks  not  many  soy¬ 
beans  will  be  placed  under  loan  be¬ 
cause  of  attractive  cash  prices.  Sea¬ 
sonal  price  rises  of  the  last  three 
years  have  scarcely  paid  holding 
costs.  By  next  Spring,  however,  he 
believes  the  situation  will  be  more 
favorable. 


Winter  Care  Will 
Protect  the  Elms 

A  winter  program  of  sanitation 
and  chemical  treatment  will  protect 
elms  from  dreaded  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease. 

Cutting  and  burning  dead  trees 
and  dying  branches  of  living  trees 
eliminates  reproduction  sites  for  the 
native  and  European  elm  bark 
beetles  which  carry  the  disease 
fungus. 

Healthy  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  DDT  during  the  dormant  sea¬ 
son,  now  until  mid-April.  Earth¬ 
worms  and  birds  will  escape  injuiy 
from  the  insecticide,  too. 

Tree  trunk  insecticide  injections 
may  replace  sprays  in  the  future. 
The  chemical  kills  hark  beetles  car¬ 
rying  the  disease  organism  before 
the  insects  bore  deep  enough  to  in¬ 
fect  trees.  However,  this  new  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  yet  available. 


124  New  Members  Added 
By  Canning  Crop  Co-op 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the 
roster  of  the  New  York  Canning 
Crop  Growers  Co-op  in  the  past  10 
months.  This  brings  total  registra¬ 
tion  to  1,522  and  makes  NYCCGC 
the  largest  sales  organization  of 
processing  vegetables  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Genesee  County  with  31  new 
members  has  made  the  largest  in¬ 
crease,  closely  followed  by  Orleans 
with  28;  Niagara  has  enrolled  16. 
Monroe  and  Wyoming  14  each,  Liv¬ 
ingston  has  signed  18  and  Wayne 
County  has  enlarged  its  membership 
by  three. 
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Vegetable  growers  meet 
to  discuss  plans  on 

Farm  Bargaining  Program 


The  first  real  effort  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  bring  some  plan  and  purpose 
into  an  organization  of  farmer  bar¬ 
gaining  associations  for  processed 
vegetables  seemed  at  hand  when  five 
States  sent  delegates  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  meet¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  late  last  month. 

The  big  question  before  officers  of 
the  New  Jersey  Vegetable  Growers 
Cooperative  Assn.,  the  Ohio  Can¬ 
nery  Growers  Assn.,  the  New  York 
Cannery  Crop  Cooperative  Assn., 
and  the  Keystone  Growers  Assn, 
was  this:  “How  do  we  coordinate  in 
order  to  make  ourselves  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  bargaining  with  the  country’s 
biggest  canners  and  processors?” 

At  an  all-day  session  the  talk 
swirled  around  questions  involving 
regional  organization,  cooperation 
among  the  groups,  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  all  the  other  activi¬ 
ties  to  make  the  growers’  co-ops 
more  effective  when  sitting  down  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  the  canners. 

For  the  most  part,  talk  turned  on 
the  question  of  processed  tomatoes 
although  the  area  of  discussion  was 
opened  up  to  all  vegetables  and 
processed  fruits.  This  was  the  first 
area  staked  out  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  for  study  and  devel¬ 
opment  by  its  new  national  market¬ 
ing  and  bargaining  subsidiary,  a 
grouping  recently  authorized. 

Said  David  Fogg  of  Salem,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Vegetable 
Growers  Cooperative:  “Today  farm¬ 
ers  in  some  areas  are  cutting  the 
throats  of  farmers  from  other  areas 
without  even  knowing  it.”  He  made 
this  remark  after  A.  W.  Matthews, 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Cannery  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  had  told  about  the  in¬ 
creased  business  for  Ohio  tomato 
growers  this  past  Summer  with  the 
major  national  processors  who  were 
looking  for  tomato  acreage  in  the 
West  after  failing  to  come  to  terms 
with  tomato  grower  members  of  the 


New  Jersey  Co-op. 

“We  must  get  group  action  of  the 
growers  for  the  national  canners; 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  setting 
the  price,”  said  Fogg.  And  on  this 
Fogg  had  the  agreement  of  Ohio’s 
Matthews;  Rene  Gossiaux,  manager 
of  the  N.J.  Vegetable  Co-op;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Shull,  president  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Keystone  Growers,  most  of 
whom  are  Campbell’s  growers;  and 
William  S.  Stempfle,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Canners  Crop  Co-op. 

Fogg  also  said  growers  would  gain 
little  without  a  bargaining  associa¬ 
tion  that  could  speak  for  a  large  re¬ 
gional  marketing  area.  “A  Delaware 
Valley  bargaining  group  which 
would  include  growers  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware  would  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  area  to  cover,  or  a  north- 
central  group  to  include  Ohio  as 
well.” 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Hood,  head  of  the  com¬ 
modity  division  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau.  Hood  emphasized  that 
the  role  of  AFBF  was  to  act  as  re¬ 
searcher  into  contracts  and  contract 
terms,  furnishing  of  information  of 
supply,  demand,  contract  prices; 
conferring  with  national  associa¬ 
tions,  processors  to  get  their  cooper¬ 
ation  in  negotiations. 

Present  also  were  Carleton  Heri¬ 
tage,  president  of  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau;  Clarence  M.  Wilson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Assn.;  William  F.  Greenawalt,  Bucks 
County  (Pa.),  Agricultural  Agent; 
K.  R.  Slamp  of  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  Penn  State  College;  Keith  Ban¬ 
dy,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
Kenneth  Miller,  Maryland  Farm 
Bureau;  Wendell  McMillan,  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  and  Harold 
Hartley  and  John  B.  Clough  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 

Clifford  B.  Ross 


Woodlot  Is  "Pleasure" 
for  Oldest  Tree  Farmer 

A  woodlot  means  nothing  to  most 
tree  farmers  unless  it  contributes 
directly  or  indirectly  to  farm  income. 
But  to  94-year-old  Nathan  G.  Buck 
of  Winthrop,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.Y.,  alleged  to  be  the  nations  oldest 
member  of  the  American  Tree  Farm 
system,  a  woodlot  has  meant  “an 
awful  lot  of  pleasure.” 

To  date,  Buck  has  received  no 
financial  return  from  20  acres  of 
trees  he  planted  between  1915  and 
1934,  a  plantation  which  won  him  a 
Tree  Farm  membership  award.  A 
retired  fanner,  Buck  started  the 
woodlot  on  land  that  was  “no  good 
for  anything  else”  and  which  he 
thought  “might  as  well  be  put  to 
work  growing  *rees.” 

The  bulk  of  Buck’s  plantation  has 
been  thinned;  all  but  five  acres  have 
been  pruned.  Six  acres  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  work  was  done  by  Buck  when 
he  was  91.  Still  spry  and  active,  he 
is  out  among  his  trees  nearly  every 
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fair  day,  cutting  branches  off  the 
pines  or  removing  underbrush. 

Buck  is  also  the  oldest  cooperator 
under  the  New  York  Forest  Prac¬ 
tice  Act,  a  program  of  forestry 
assistance  by  the  State  Conservation 
Department.  Foresters  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Canton  office  assist  him 
in  following  modem  woodlot  man¬ 
agement  practices. 


Nathan  Buck,  94,  of  Winthrop,  N.Y., 
stands  proudly  by  the  sign  which  des¬ 
ignates  his  20-acre  plantation  as  a 
unit  of  the  American  Tree  Farm 
system. 


Minute  visit  with  a  Larro  feeder 


Joseph  Couto  with  Brood  Rock  Master  Rhody,  a  DHIA  proven  sire.  ‘‘RhodyV 
12  daughters  have  averaged  15,426  lbs.  milk,  576  lbs.  butter  fat  in  305  days. 


Meet  Joseph  Couto. ..champion 
dairyman  from  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 


Joseph  Couto  can  be  justly  proud  of 
his  record  as  a  dairyman.  He  was 
recently  named  Rhode  Island  State 
Winter  Green  Pastures  Champion.  A 
look  at  his  production  records  (at 
right)  will  show  you  why. 

In  Mr.  Couto’s  opinion,  “The  Larro 
feeding  program  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  helping  us  attain  our 
DHIA  standing.” 

Your  Larro  feed  sup¬ 
plier  is  the  man  to  see 
about  a  Larro  SureMilk 
feeding  program.  Ask  him 
about  the  special  Larro 
2-bag  guarantee. 


AVERAGE 

PRODUCTION 

PER  COW 

Year 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1958 

13,281 

498 

1957 

13,678 

509 

1956 

13,527 

510 

1955 

13,700 

506 

1954 

13,245 

487 

1953 

1  2,346 

451 

DETROIT  35.  MICHIGAN 


DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don’t  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-BAR 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They’ll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure— prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "  drive-on”  applier. 


Aice  WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Coi 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 
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More  timber  is  falling  to  BLUE  JET. . . 


PRODUCTS 

FOR 

FORESTRY 

Penfield  Guide  Bars 
Dyna-Link  Saw  Chain 
F-W  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Saw  Chain 
Beaver  Saw  Chain 
BlueJet  Accessories 


If  you  like  action  .  .  .  you’ll  like  BlueJet  saw  chain.  It's  built 
for  fast,  low  cost  cutting. 

Keen  edged  BlueJet  chain  holds  its  sharpness  longer.  Care¬ 
ful  manufacture  and  the  finest  steels  are  combined  in  this 
power  package.  Get  into  action  with  a  BlueJet  Chain  .  .  . 
You’ll  feel  the  difference. 

BlueJet  products  and  Penfield  Guide  Bars  are  made  by 
Draper  Corporation,  one  of  America’s  most  trusted  companies. 


Reliable  products 
for  industry 
and  forestry! 


DRAPER  CORPORATION 


BLUEJET  CORPORATION...  SALES  SUBSIDIARY,  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Get  Co-Op  Farm 
Credit  From  a  Farm 
Credit  Specialist 


Warren  R.  Arnold,  right,  Secy.-Treas.  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Associations  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
and  William  H.  Richards  of  Forestdale,  Mass., 

admire  some  of  Bill's  quality  corn  ears. 

* 

When  you  need  credit,  see  your 
Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Specialist. 
He’s  familiar  with  the  wants  and 
needs  of  farmers.  And  he  knows 
how  proper  credit  can  improve 
a  farm  operation.  He  can  give 
you  the  best  service  with  long  or 
shorter  term  loans  fitted  to  your 
particular  needs. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service,  see 
your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept. 
R-128,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


{credit/ 


COOPERATIVE 


Rubber  Kow  Mats 

*SAVE  BEDDING 

*  PROTECT  COWS 

*  INCREASE  PROFITS 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 
GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS 

For  FREE  Information  write 

BRISTOL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Shelton,  Conn. 


CT)  “Best  manure  spreader  made 
Pip!  . . .  it’s  the  lightest  running 
spreader  I’ve  owned . . . 
Threw  my  pitch  fork  away.” 


SCHULTZ 


SPREADM ASTER 

OUTPERFORMS  THEM  ALL ! 

Rugged  “Roostercomb”  widespread  14"  steel 
blades  on  3"  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunks, 
no  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manure 
...  no  ratchets  or  dogs,  simple,  trouble-free 
operation  . . .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freeze 
or  cause  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  under 
lowest  barn  cleaner . . .  tandem  wheels,  provides 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  135  bushel  models 
. . .  utility,  converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon. 

10W  COST  ■  ■  ■  SAVE  UP  TO  20% 

write  Dept,  m3 1  or  complete  information  and  catalog. 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


* 


SNOWSHOES 

$3.50 

Guaranteed  Bargain  Offer! 

New  Army  Surplus!  Ideal 
for  trapping,  work,  sport. 

Keep  a  pair  in  your  car  for 
emergency  travel  on  foot! 

Made  of  strong  bentwood 
bows  with  weather-proof 
cord  lacings.  Fits  all  shoe  sizes.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  Fast  24-hr  shipment.  Rush 
your  order  while  they  last. 


SERVICE  SURPLUS 


2933  Nicollet  (B-5466) 
RY  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAVAHABT  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  Illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

H AVA H A RT,  1 05-IVi  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
Name _ _ 

Address _ . 


Electricity  Meets  Challenge 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

new  tools,  and  inexpensive  power 
to  run  them.  Using  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  a  farmer  can  rid  himself  of 
many  tedious  chores  that  once  took 
up  to  80  per  cent  of  his  time. 

Mechanization  started  this  trend 
toward  greater  productivity,  but 
tractors  and  other  field  equipment 
could  help  farmers  only  up  to  a 
point.  New  farming  methods  with 
better  breeding  and  higher  yields 
also  had  an  effect,  but  today  the 
farmer  must  have  even  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

An  example  of  this  trend  was 
shown  in  a  study  of  an  upstate  New 
York  dairy  community  by  Cornell 
University.  According  to  the  study, 
65  farms  produced  nearly  twice  as 
much  milk  in  1957  from  the  same 
number  of  cows  as  206  farms  did 
in  1907  without  a  significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  workers  in  the 
farm  community.  Similar  studies 
with  the  same  results  could  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  quoted  for  poultry,  hog  and 
beef  cattle  operations.  Each  has 
shown  tremendous  improvements  in 
methods  and  better  products.  But 
all  phases  of  northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture  are  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
even  bigger  possibilities. 

1,500  Hogs,  15,000  Layers 

Using  electricity  to  full  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  now  possible  to  market 
1,500  hogs  a  year  off  a  three-acre 
lot  with  the  labor  of  only  one  man. 
A  single  farmer  with  occasional  help 
can  handle  15,000  layers  with  auto¬ 
mation.  And  one  man  can  care  for 
and  feed  500  steers  at  the  cost  of 
only  a  dollar  a  day  for  electricity. 
If  these  things  sound  like  a  wild¬ 
eyed  dream  of  the  future,  there  is 
need  to  learn  more  about  farm  au¬ 
tomation.  Electricity  has  made  mus¬ 
cle  power  also  as  old  fashioned  as 
the  horse-drawn  wagon. 

A  list  of  common  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  that  has  modernized  today’s 
agriculture  is  surprisingly  long.  It 
contains  everything  from  water  sys¬ 
tems  to  conveyor  belts,  milking  ma¬ 
chines  to  silo  unloaders,  and  bulk 
milk  coolers  to  modern  kitchens. 
Each  plays  its  part  in  releasing  farm 
muscle  for  tasks  that  must  be  done 
by  hand.  They  make  it  possible  for 
a  few  farm  workers  to  do  more  work 
in  less  time. 

In  order  that  the  average  farmer 
make  the  best  use  of  automatic 
equipment,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
begin  with  a  plan  of  modernization 
that  will  allow  a  gradual  increase 


in  efficiency  with  each  new  piece  of 
equipment  purchased.  To  do  this, 
he  must  analyze  the  layout  of  his 
farmstead  and  the  various  steps  in 
his  particular  operation.  Each  new 
item  must  fit  into  this  general  plan, 
and  it  must  be  able  to  produce  a 
financial  return  large  enough  to 
make  it  worth  buying. 

First  Adequate  Electricity  Supply 

The  first  step  in  any  moderniza¬ 
tion  is  an  adequate  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  farmyard,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings  and  home.  Whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  wiring  problem  involves  new 
equipment,  or  the  wiring  of  a  new 
or  remodeled  building,  it  should  be 
planned  with  the  future  in  mind. 
Skimpy  or  makeshift  jobs  are  a 
waste  of  money.  They  may  allow 
equipment  to  operate,  but  only  far 
below  top  efficiency,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  bill  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  this  false  economy. 

A  central  pole  meter  distribution 
system  is  quickly  becoming  the 
trademark  of  an  up-to-date  farm. 

It  provides  an  electric  load  center 
from  which  lines  can  be  run  directly 
to  several  buildings.  And  it  is  handy 
for  future  changes,  making  it  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  increase  or 
change  your  distribution  pattern  as 
automation  is  increased. 

An  often  overlooked  advantage  of 
a  pole  meter  distribution  system  is 
that  it  allows  a  gradual  regrouping 
of  farmstead  buildings,  through  re¬ 
modeling  and  new  construction,  that 
will  eventually  mean  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  Puttings  things  in  a  logical 
work  order  has  always  made  sense, 
and  a  single  power  supply  gives  you 
a  logical  place  to  start. 

Popularity  of  Hay  Dryers 

One  of  today’s  most  popular  pieces 
of  electric  equipment  that  has 
brought  quick  returns  to  many  dairy 
and  cattlemen  is  the  electric  hay 
dryer.  This  quick-drying  process 
allows  them  to  cut  hay  when  its  food 
value  is  highest,  and  produces  sav¬ 
ings  of  up  to  $50  per  cow  in  yearly 
feed  costs.  It  also  speeds  up  the 
haying  operation,  releasing  farm  la¬ 
bor  for  other  tasks. 

Hay  dryers  in  themselves,  of 
course,  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
automation  process.  They  are  a  step 
toward  automation  in  that  they  give 
promise  of  a  more  automatic  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  future.  Hay  dryers  are 
needed  for  the  production  of  small  \ 
bales  of  hay,  hay  pellets  or  wafers 

( Continued  on  following  page ) 


Electricity  takes  over  the  time-consuming  and  dangerous  task  of  silo  unloading. 
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Pipeline  milker  and  bulk  milk  cooler  complete  the  automation  of  a  dairy  barn. 
This  results  in  cleaner  milk  that  is  better  preserved  by  quick  cooling. 


( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

which  can  easily  be  automatically 
transported  from  storage  areas  to 
bunk  feeders. 

Chore-time  labor  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  electric 
motors  and  conveyors  organized  into 
materials  handling  systems.  They 
have  eliminated  some  of  the  most 
time-consuming  chores  that  have 
plagued  farmers  for  years.  Silo  un¬ 
loaders  accomplish  dangerous  work 
with  ease,  and  augered  feeding  sys¬ 
tems  and  barn  cleaners  effortlessly 
take  over  some  of  the  hardest  and 
dirtiest  of  barn  chores. 

These  systems  have  more  than 
just  convenience  to  recommend 
them.  They  often  take  the  place  of 
expensive  hired  labor,  allowing 
immediate  savings  that  quickly  pay 
for  the  cost  of  such  equipment. 

Northeastern  agriculture  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  highly  industrialized 
area.  The  family  farmer  must  com¬ 
pete  for  labor  with  nearby  business, 
and  it  often  pays  to  consider  ways 
of  letting  dependable  electric  ma¬ 
chinery  take  care  of  chores.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  content  to  do  more  for  less, 
and  it  does  not  need  a  pay  raise 
when  the  boys  at  the  local  factory 
get  a  wage  boost. 

Automation  in  Dairying 

In  dairy  farming,  the  gradual 
trend  toward  automation  can  be 
clearly  seen.  The  first  step  for  many 
dairymen  was  the  installation  of 
milking  machines.  The  final  step 
should  be  a  complete  bulk  milk  han¬ 
dling  system,  with  milk  moving  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  cow  to  bulk  milk 
coolers.  The  careful  farmer  who 
cannot  afford  the  whole  system  at 
once  will  make  the  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  by  adding  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  logical  order.  Pipeline  milk 
systems  are  becoming  increasingly 
common  as  an  early  step. 

Also  important  and  necessary  in 
this  dairy  trend  is  an  adequate  wa¬ 
ter  supply.  Electric  pumps  and  water 
heaters  are  as  much  a  part  of  a 
water  system  as  pipes.  Automatic 


feeders,  carrying  hay  and  grain  di¬ 
rectly  from  storage  areas  to  the 
cows  are  another  step  toward  full 
automation.  They  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  barn  cleaners  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer. 

But  no  dairy  operation  is  truly 
automated  until  the  cows  are  taught 
to  do  their  part.  The  most  modern 
farmers  have  stopped  carrying 
everything  to  the  cows.  They  let 
the  cows  do  their  part  by  moving 
from  loafing  area  to  feeders,  from 
feeds  to  the  milking  parlor,  and  from 
the  parlor  back  to  the  barn. 

Environmental  Control 

To  insure  consistently  high  milk 
production,  which  is  the  end  result 
of  automation,  the  modern  dairy¬ 
man  will  include  environmental  con¬ 
trol  in  his  barns.  Heat  from  lamps 
and  resistance  type  installations  and 
ventilation  systems  keep  cows  com¬ 
fortable,  a  necessary  consideration 
if  they  are  to  produce  all  the  milk 
they  should. 

What  does  all  this  modernization 
mean  to  the  dairy  farmer?  Simply 
this:  one  man  can  care  for  a  whole 
herd  of  milkers.  He  can  work  stead¬ 
ily,  making  every  minute  of  his  labor 
productive.  His  profits  will  increase 
while  his  labor  costs  go  down. 

Poultry  farmers,  too,  can  now  take 
advantage  of  electric  automation  to 
become  among  the  most  highly 
mechanized  in  agriculture.  Auto¬ 
matic  feeding,  watering  and  venti¬ 
lating,  semi-automatic  droppings  re¬ 
moval  and  mechanical  egg  collecting, 
grading  and  cleaning  systems  can 
allow  one  man  to  handle  the  chores 
involved  in  caring  for  a  laying  flock 
of  15,000  birds. 

Like  the  dairyman,  the  poultry 
farmer  is  seldom  able  to  meet  the 
cost  of  complete  automation  at  one 
time.  But  he  is  able  to  begin  a  wise 
plan  of  modernization  that  will  grad¬ 
ually  increase  his  efficiency  and 
profits.  Thousands  of  case  histories 
prove  the  wisdom  of  gradual  mod¬ 
ernization.  Most  farmers  now  talk 
in  terms  of  what  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  without.  (To  be  continued ) 


New"  Apple  Juice 
Has  Vitamin  C 

Citrus  no  longer  can  claim  a  vita¬ 
min  C  advantage  over  apples.  Food 
scientists  at  Cornell’s  experiment 
station  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  type  apple  juice 
which  contains  the  vitamin. 

The  vitaminized  product  is  called 
‘‘natural”  apple  juice  because  it  has 
the  color,  flavor,  aroma  and  “body” 
of  freshly  pressed  juice.  Ascorbic 


acid  is  added  to  the  apples  as  they 
are  ground  up,  just  before  pressing. 
The  vitamin  protects  the  juice  from 
discoloration  and  change  in  flavor. 

Another  important  advantage  of 
the  newly  developed  apple  juice  is 
that  it  can  be  had  the  year  around, 
according  to  Cornell  scientists,  as 
a  result  of  improved  production 
techniques. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ORDER 
YOUR  TIFFANY  DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT  RING 
BY  MAIL 


For  the  first  time,  you  can  choose  your 
diamond  engagement  ring  from  the 
world’s  foremost  jeweler. ..  by  mail. 


It's  as  simple  as  sending  the  coupon 
below. 

In  return,  Tiffany  will  mail  you  a 
booklet  with  illustrations  and  fac¬ 
tual  descriptions  of  Tiffany  diamond 
rings  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  settings 
and  prices. 

It’s  almost  like  browsing  through 
Tiffany’s  radiant  displays  without 
even  leaving  your  own  home. 

Gemologists  know  that  the  quality 


of  Tiffany  diamonds  is  the  highest. 
Yet,  because  our  overhead  is  low  due 
to  the  large  business  we  do.  Tiffany 
diamonds  are  surprisingly  inexpen¬ 
sive.  For  example,  you  can  own  a 
fine  .15  carat  Tiffany  diamond  in  an 
eighteen  karat  gold  setting  with 
platinum  prongs  for  as  little  as  $75. 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  for 
Tiffany's  new  brochure,  ‘‘Your 
Engagement  Ring  From  Tiffany.” 


Tiffany&Co. 


NEW  YORK 


r 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New  York  22 

Please  send  me  brochure  '  Your  Engagement  Ring  From  Tiffany". 


Name. 


Street  &  Number. 
City _ 


Zone 


.Stats. 


>- 

z 

a 


Mr. 


WE  says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


OVER  3,000  SOID  FROM  ONE  CITY  ALONE 

Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  a1 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  you 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  JTSHIEY  offers 
These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Pafonted  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors  H 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 
WRITE  US  EOR  DETAILS.  ) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  da  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


November  21,  1959 
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PRICE  BREAK! 

All  Metal,  Triple  Shot,  Silver  Tipped 

23  REFILLS  $1 


Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen  Made 


Including:  "Script©" 
"Evershorp"  "Paper 
Mate"  "Waterman" 
"Wearever"  and  over 
200  others  (except 
Parker) . 

One  Make  and 
Two  Ink  Colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue,  Black, 

Green,  Brown, 
Lavender  or 
Gold  Ink 


($4 

Value) 


SPECIAL! 

10  PENS  & 
15  REFILLS 

($3  s  1  00 
Value) 


100  PENS,  $6.60 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink, 
Add  lOtf  shipping  charge. 
Money-back  Guarantee. 
Quantity  and  imprint  prices 
on  request. 

Gold  Foil  Boxes  for  Gift  Packing,  4c  Each 


FAIR  TRADE  CO.,  Dept.  21-L25, 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom- 
foi’ts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


GET 
YOURS 

TODAY  __ 

AVOID  NEEDLESS  TRIPS  TO  MAILBOX 


AUTOMATIC 

MAILBOX 

SIGNAL! 


Red  Ball  falls  behind  mailbox  when  mailman  de¬ 
posits  mail.  Install  signal  on  your  present  mailbox 
in  less  than  a  minute  with  pliers.  No  holes  to  be 
drilled,  no  screws  needed.  Rustproof  aluminum. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Order  now  $2.95  incl. 
postage.  Check  or  money  order.  No  C.0.D, 
MOUNT  HOPE  INDUSTRIE'S, 

2  Guymark  Tpk.,  RD  #1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  SORES 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications  may 
heal  many  old  leg  sores  due  to  venous 
congestion  of  varicose  veins,  leg  swell¬ 
ing  or  injuries.  Send  today  for  a  FREE 
BOOK  and  NO-COST-FOR-THE- 
TRIAL-plan. 

N.K.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


TOOTH 

ACHE 

When  you  are 
desperate  with 
pain,  you  can 
rely  on  0RA-JEL 
for  fast,  effec¬ 
tive  relief.  Just 


squeeze  from 
tube.  Pain 
goes  in  sec¬ 
onds.  Used  by 
thousands.  59c 

!ora-jel« 


Make  your 

HEART  GLOW  .  .  . 

with 

For  added  enchantment  in 
your  fireplace,  simply  sprinkle 
Hearth-Glo  on  logs.  Lovely 

JJ earth - 

iridescent  flames  —  charming, 

lively  rainbow  hues.  IT 
LASTS!  Only  $1  and  we  pay 

QU 

the  postage. 

Arthur  Ansley  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Hope  Pennsylvania 

MAKE  BIG  PROFITS— Full  or  spare 
time  home  business!  YOU  can  weave 
beautiful,  serviceable  rugs  on  low  cost 
loom  that  comes  threaded,  ready  to 
weave — with  accessories.  A  few  days 
weaving  pays  loom  cost !  Send  for  FREE 
loom  folder,  sample  card,  and  low  prices  on  warps  and 
supplies.  Get  started  now  on  this  easy  way  to  extra 


income  1 


OR.  RUG  CO.  *  Dept.  N997  •  LIMA,  OHIO 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
8ELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

IS  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU. 

ROUTE  Y.  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


npiiAl  if | lift  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
ntVULVIllU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE.  Also,  watch  repairing, 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOMEj  ^Q 


Heirloom  Holiday  Recipes 


Biscuits  were  the  base  for  stuff¬ 
ing  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  in  6ur 
home  in  Massachusetts. 

My  great-aunts,  who  prepared  the 
feast,  rarely  ate  bread  at  meals. 
With  them,  it  was  johnnycakes  or 
else  soda  biscuits  (what  we’d  call 
baking  powder  biscuits;  they  used 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  as  leaven¬ 
ing  agents).  So,  biscuit  instead  of 
stale  bread  formed  the  basis  of  their 
stuffing. 

Stuffing  for  the  Bird 

How  to  Make  It:  For  an  average 
bird,  mix  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough  (any  basic  recipe),  using  6 
or  8  cups  of  flour.  You  could  use  a 
ready-mix  too,  of  course. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  roll  out  the 
dough;  just  spread  it  out  on  a  but¬ 
tered  cooky  pan,  and  bake  until 
lightly  browned.  Break  it  up  into 
pieces,  and  place  in  a  large  kettle. 
Add  chopped  giblets  (extra  ones, 
if  you  have  them)  and  the  water  in 
which  they  were  cooked.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  pour  on  two  quarts  of 
rich  chicken  stock — my  aunts  cooked 
a  fowl  especially  for  this  purpose — 
mix  again.  Cook  over  low  heat  until 
the  liquid  is  all  absorbed.  Add  but¬ 
ter  or  chicken  fat  and  season  with 
salt.  The  original  recipe  does  not 
call  for  poultry  seasoning,  but  it 
can  be  used.  Cool  the  mixture,  then 
stuff  the  bird. 


The  berries,  for  sauce  to  go  with 
the  bird,  came  from  the  wild  bog  on 
the  farm.  These  berries  were  small, 
very  tart  and  full  of  seeds.  To  get 
rid  of  the  latter,  my  aunts  made  up 
a  sauce  recipe  you  might  like  to 
try.  Cultivated  berries  seem  to  have 
fewer  seeds,  and  are  better,  if  you 
prefer  the  clear  jelly. 

Cranberry  Sauce 

How  to  Make  It:  Cut  one  quart  of 
cranberries  in  half.  Cover  with  water 
and  let  stand  overnight.  Play  with 
your  hands  in  the  water  and  the 
seeds  will  drop  out.  Put  one  cup  of 
water,  and  two  cups  of  sugar  in  a 
saucepan.  Add  drained  berries  and 
roil  twelve  minutes.  Cover,  and  let 
stand  one  day  before  using. 

Cranberry  and  Raisin  Pie 

To  make  this  pie,  also  known  as 
mock-cherry  pie,  first  cut  one  cup 
of  raw  cranberries  in  half.  Then  chop 
%  cup  of  raisins  (in  chopping  bowl). 
Combine  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  of  flour,  a  half  cup  of 
water,  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla, 
and  cook  until  slightly  thickened. 
Cool.  Place  in  unbaked  pie  shell, 
and  lay  pastry  strips  across  the  top. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (filling  is  already 
cooked,  of  course).  This  makes  a 
small  pie,  for  more  than  four  peo¬ 
ple,  better  double  the  recipe. 

Ruth  Tirrell 


November  s  Subtle  Beauties 


The  perceptive  will  know  Novem¬ 
ber’s  loveliness  best — hers  are  the 
subtler  muted  colors.  There  on  the 
bush  is  the  faded  red  of  the  still 
clinging  rose,  the  beech  tree’s  crisp 
leaves  are  brown  against  a  storm 
gray  sky,  and  moss  spreads  its  green 
velvet  in  a  corner  by  the  brook. 

A  few  yellow  leaves  dance  on  the 
maple,  the  stiff  red  seed  heads  of 
the  sumac  tempt  the  winter  birds, 
and  far  across  the  lake  the  still  red 
leaves  of  a  high-bush  blueberry 
bush  reflect  the  fading  sunset. 

Now  is  the  time  when  symme¬ 
try  and  form  delight  us.  No  long¬ 
er  blurred  with  leaves,  the  tree 
branches  etch  black  lace  against  the 
sky.  We  trace  the  familiar  pattern 
of  the  ash  tree,  branch  balanced  by 
branch  and  twig  by  twig. 

The  dogwood  cups  its  twig  ends 
upward  already  heavy  with  the 
round  gray  buds  of  next  spring’s 
blossoms  amid  the  red  berries  of 
this  year’s  fruiting. 

And  there  is  the  beauty  of  motion 
too:  the  lythe  movement  of  a  gray 
squirrel,  his  weight  tip-bending  the 
witch  hazel  branches  as  he  cracks 
the  rough  pods  to  nibble  the  jet 
seeds.  See  the  swirl  and  turn  of 
wind-caught  leaves  given  brief 
dance  before  they  settle  again  to 
await  another  invitation. 

With  the  songbirds  gone,  the  quiet 
days  would  make  us  hear  sounds 
until  now  unnoticed — the  sound  of 
wind  through  the  mountain  trees, 
like  a  Niagara  playing  over  the 
abyss,  the  crow’s  sharp  call  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  the  grouse’s  whir  of  wings. 


November’s  are  the  deeper  joys: 
the  early  dark  and  a  fireplace  lit, 
bright  faces  around  a  table  where 
the  family  gathers  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  strong  roof  and  walls  to  make 
warm  haven  against  the  sharp 
winds,  friends  and  good  talk — minds 
searched  by  mind — the  heart’s  warm 
response.  Alice  Berry 


BEST  HOOKED  RUG 


Mrs.  Daniel  Bunker  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  stands  proudly  by  her  hooked  rug 
which  was  selected  “best  hooked  rug 
of  the  show”  at  the  1959  New  York 
State  Fair.  The  pattern,  “Queen 
Mary,”  was  designed  by  Pearl  Mc- 
Gown  of  West  Boston,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Bunker  learned  the  art  of  rug  hook¬ 
ing  from  Mrs.  Lydia  Hicks,  also  of 
Syracuse. 


Company  for  Dinner 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  short 
cuts  in  cooking,  plus  food  ideas  cued 
by  seasons,  and  for  a  wide  variety 
of  special  family  “company”  occa¬ 
sions;  if  you  wish  to  make  use  of 
the  latest  in  time-saving  foods  on 
the  market  and  new  appliances,  the 
new  General  Foods  Kitchens  Cook¬ 
book  will  interest  you. 

Menu  ideas  for  many  social  activi¬ 
ties  and  situations  are  included,  such 
as:  feeding  a  crowd  (100  at  the 
church  supper,  women’s  club  lunch¬ 
eon,  formal  receptions,  family  re¬ 


union  picnics) ;  small  and  large  teas 
— for  two  or  200;  and  around-the- 
world  cooking. 

Separate  chapters  cover:  Family 
Meals,  Home  for  the  Holidays,  Com¬ 
pany  for  Dinner,  and  finally  How 
to  Rise  to  the  Occasion.  This  latter 
chapter  contains  some  recipes  for 
diabetic  and  sodium-free  diets. 

Full  color  photographs,  some  quite 
elegant — mouth  watering,  too — wash¬ 
able  book  jacket  and  attractive  lit¬ 
tle  spot  drawings  combine  to  make 
a  worth-while  gift  idea.  It  would  be 
especially  handy  for  the  fairly  so¬ 
cial  family  that  entertains  quite  a  bit. 

Published  by  Random  House,  The 
General  Foods  Kitchens  Cookbook 
is  $4.95,  and  may  be  ordered  by 
mail  from  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Warm  Slippers 


Your  feet  will  feel  so  comfortable 
and  warm  in  a  pair  of  these  pretty 
crocheted  slippers.  Sizes  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large  inclusive. 

No.  288 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Pattern 
Dept.,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Our 
1959  Needlework  Album  is  25^ 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


No.  1348.  Young  date  frock  with  Photo- 
Guide.  Sizes  9-18.  Bust  30%  to  38.  Size  11, 
3iy2  bust,  %  sleeve,  5%  yds.  of  35-in.  25$ 

No.  1340.  Smart  shirtwaister.  Sizes  10-20. 
Bust  31  to  40.  Size  12,  32  bust,  with  sleeve, 
7%  yds.  of  35-in.  25$ 


No.  1356.  Stylewise  all  occasion 
dress.  With  Photo-Guide,  in  sizes 
34-48.  Bust  36-50.  Size  36,  38  bust, 
51/4  yds.  of  35-in.;  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast.  25$  -  _ 


Thanksgiving,  1959 


Grandpa  asks  the  blessing,  and  the  clan 
Around  the  enlarged  table  settles  down 
To  recall,  compare  notes  and  plan, 

While  relishing  food,  whose  praise  is  Grandma’s  crown. 

A  son  says,  frowning  over  pumpkin  pie, 

“But  where  is  God,  what  shall  we  thank  Him  for 
When  man  oppresses  man,  and  leaders  lie, 

And  future  looms  with  fear,  want,  and  war? 

Whispering  past  his  words,  a  single  jet 
Trails  overhead;  silence;  a  tension’s  sharp  increase; 
Then  Grandpa,  clearly,  “We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  yet 
And  for  Thy  own  good  time,  he  flies  in  peace!” 

— Betty  Spittal 


No.  1372.  Matching  sock  doll  and 
dress.  Sizes  1-4  years.  Size  2,  1% 
yds.  35 -in.  Doll  requires  man’s  sock 
size  12.  25$ 

No.  1346.  Slim,  delightfully  sewable 
skirt.  Waist  sizes  24-32.  Size  25, 
with  belt,  1%  yds.  of  54-in.;  with 
pocket,  1  yard.  25$ 

No.  1355.  Versatile  classic.  With 
Photo-Guide,  in  sizes  32-46.  Size 
34,  36  bust,  4%  yds.  of  35-in.;  %  yd. 
contrast.  25$ 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  style  number  and  size  desired.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Pattern  Dept.,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Our  Fall  and 
Winter  ’59  PATTERN  BOOK  is  just  35$. 


•  T  1 5-or.  can 
condensed  milk 

•  y2  cup  lemon 
juice 

•  1  tsp.  grated 
lemon  rind 

•  Few  drops  yellow 
food  coloring 

•  2/3  cup  butter 
or  margarine 


•  1  cup  brown 
sugar,  firmly 
packed 

•  1  y2  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

•  1  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

•  1  tsp.  salt 

•  1  cup  uncooked 
oatmeal 


Blend  together  milk,  juice,  rind  and  col¬ 
oring.  Set  aside.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
thoroughly.  Sift  together  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt;  add  with  oatmeal  to 
creamed  mixture.  Mix  until  crumbly, 
spread  half  in  well  greased  8"  x  8"  x  2" 
pan.  Pat  down,  spread  condensed  milk 
mixture  over  top.  Cover  with  remaining 
crumbs.  Bake  in  350°  oven,  until  brown 
around  edges,  about  30  min.  Cool  IN 
PAN  at  room  temperature  —  about  15 
min.  Cut  in  small  squares  or  oblongs; 
chill  until  firm. 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that's  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


Send  for  FREE  set  of 
\  prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with1 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  R, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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PECAN  PRALINES 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

Imagine  if  you  can,  pralines  with  5  lbs.  of  rich, 
orchard-fresh  pecans,  a  whole  quart  of  thick  sweet 
cream,  and  2'/2  lbs.  of  golden  country  butter  in 
every  20-lb.  batch!  Want  some?  Send  me  $1.00  and 
I'll  send  you  postpaid  my  regular  $1.50  box  of  these 
delicious,  really  Southern  pralines,  mailed  while 
still  hot.  Your  money  back  if  not  the  best  you  ever 
tasted.  Shipment  will  include  pecan  recipes,  and 
price  list  on  pecan  candies  and  Christmas  bar¬ 
gains  in  mammoth  pecans  from  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  Texas.  Just  $1.00  does  it!  One  to  a  family, 
please.  PECAN  JOE,  Box  1885-S,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 


Nf* 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


Economy  *.  nfJ 
Stationery  a  • 

Here’s  an  unusual 
50  sheets  and  25 
lopes  with  your 
and  address.  Printi 
blue  ink  on  bright  i 
paper.  Order  for 
self  .  .  •  and  for 
Name  and  address 
Specify  Economy 
tionery.  $1.00. 


SHARP’S,  46  Washington  Street,  Rutland,  Vt, 


LARGE  TEXAS  PAPERSHELL  PECANS 

Exceptionally  fine  this  year,  rich  flavor, 
full  meaty  kernels.  Only  $1.00  per  pound. 
Add  45$  postage  and  packing  on  first 
pound,  15$  for  each  additional  pound. 
Order  now  for  the  holidays  from  JOHN 
B.  LITSEY,  P.O.  Box  592,  Dallas  21, 
Texas. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— “THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE.”  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 


LIEPE  METHODS,  3520  N.  Green  Bay  Ave., 
Dept.  M-73-2,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t 

Priced  ' 

LowAs 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
QPUn  kin  MnkICV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OCIlU  liU  lYlUliCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept  T-6911-B 
335  W.  Mad. son  Street,  Lh.caqo  S,  Illinois 
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SNOW  TO  SUNSHINE— 4^  HOURS 

I  It's  Summer  all  Winter 
at  THE  FAMOUS  HOTEL 


c 


at  THE  FAMOUS  HOTEL  T| 

oncord 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Second  Avenue  North  at  first  St. 

LUXURIOUS  •  MODERN  .  MODERATE 

Air-Conditioning  for  your  comfort 

Tiled  Baths  &  Showers  with  every  room; 
beautiful  Garden  Patio  &  Swimming  Pool  • 
Our  Coffee  Shop  serves  the  finest  complete 
meals  and  snacks. 

Write  or  Phone  for  attractive  rates 
Our  beautiful  Color  Brochure  on  request 
FRED  D. COSGROVE  •  Owner-Manager 
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USE _ 

(arthrite) 


GET  BLESSED  RELIEF  FROM 


Get 
Prompt 


ARTHRITIS 


and  RHEUMATISM 


Now  Only 


l/IT  A.  B.C.  [ 
&  EXTRACT 
OF  ALFALFA 


Relief  »rA  $  C  85 

0NTAINS  NO  OPIATES.  tEP|N-  F°‘ 
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CONTAINS  NO  OPIATES, 
ASPIRINS  OR 
HABIT  FORMING  DRUGS 


_  FOR  A  FULL 
G  moniy  back  MONTHS  SUPPLY 
UNCONDITIONAL  OF  60  CAPSULES 


^AlFAlFA^ 

?*’  »  V-ti  %.»  •  ,%  M>  * 
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CARLSON  PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC. 


4121  PURITAN  DEPT.  P-11  DETROIT  21,  MICH. 


November  21,  1959 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

December  5  closes  November  18 
December  19  closes  December  2 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


HELP  WANTED 


LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Ipj:.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop¬ 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 

Jallicoon,  New  York.  _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  1.,  POplar  9- 


7996.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN,  Mature,  unencumbered  part  time 
housework  and  part  time  helping  in  small 
private  kennel  of  Pugs.  Good  living  quarters. 
Must  like  dogs  and  country  living.  Mrs. 
Filomena  Doherty,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Tele- 
phone  BE  8-0033.  


CARPENTERS— Laborers— Drivers.  Overseas 
Projects.  Bonus  Paid.  Free  information. 
Employment  headquarters,  79  Wall  Street, 
Dept.  W-2,  New  York  5,  New  York. _ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER— New  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut;  young  couple,  4  small  children, 
need  good  plain  cooking  for  family,  down¬ 
stairs  housework.  Thoroughly  experienced— 
Motherly— fond  country,  dogs.  One  other  in 
help  kept.  Own  room,  T.V.,  bath,  $50.00 
weekly.  State  age,  experience,  references. 
Box  3000  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BOY  to  help  with  chores  after  school  hours. 
Carl  Rumsey,  Dayton,  Virginia. 


YOUNG  girl  or  woman,  housework,  assist 
with  children.  $30-$35  weekly  start.  Own 
room.  Modern  conveniences.  Include  refer¬ 
ences.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  P.J.  4-5061.  _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  for  5,000  breeders. 

Prefer  experienced,  but  not  a  must.  Room 
supplied.  Write  giving  age,  height,  weight; 
also  wages  required.  Redbird  Farm,  Wren- 
tham,  Mass. 


SINGLE  man  or  boy  for  farm  work.  No  bad 
habits.  Box  3008  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  as  caretakers  in  Monroe,  New 

York.  Offering  modern  two-room,  furnish¬ 
ed  apartment  in  return  for  some  mainte¬ 
nance  and  household  services.  Write  Box 
3012  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  WOMAN  as  caretaker  on  small 

farm  in  New  Jersey.  No  cows.  Pleasant 
surroundings,  nice  room,  with  board  and 
wages.  Box  3013  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SAWYER  Familiar  with  Ireland  Mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All 
year  job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Company,  P.O.  Box  39,  Ber- 
gen  Station,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

PERMANENT  for  experienced  gardener, 
handy  man,  small  family.  Cottage,  utilities. 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  Wife  could 
do  laundry,  occasional  serving.  Give  phone 
number.  Box  3015  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  WANTS  WORK  on  farm,  or  country 

place.  Experienced  in  all  types  farming. 
Box  2924  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  Refined,  for  adult.  Give 

description;  any  children?  Box  3001  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  Man,  41;  Christian,  white,  easy  to 
satisfy.  Wants  any  general  work,  any¬ 
where.  Experienced  driver.  Box  3002  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

MAN  41,  European,  seeks  steady  home. 

Wants  to  learn  farming  and  gardening. 
Box  3003  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  age  44,  Chauffeur’s  license,  desires 

housework.  Box  3009  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED.  Caretaker.  One  man 
job.  House  essential.  Box  3016  Rural  New 
Yorker.  


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  Help  for  machine  and 
hand  milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also 
poultry  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Jerry’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  successors  to  Quinn  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  28714  Bowery,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y,  Phone  OR  4-3840.  _ 

WE  ARE  Suppliers  for  Dairy  Farms:  First 

class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm 
workers.  Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271 
Bowery,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy 
3-8168-9.  


_ SALESMEN  WANTED _ 

BIG  Profits  selling  automatic  needle  thread- 
ers.  Vidmar  Sales,  Freeburg,  Ill. _ 

MEN  throughout  state  soliciting  New  York 

State  wines,  Champagnes.  Box  3004  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  mature  folks  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  background,  interested  in 
entering  real  estate.  Advertising,  supplies, 
coaching,  other  sales  helps  free.  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  only.  Strictly  commis¬ 
sion.  Four  Effs,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 


_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

CHAIN  SAW  AGENTS  WANTED— Earn  $100^- 

$200.  week  with  home  agency.  Wholesale 
delivered.  Armstrong’s,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan. _ _ _  . 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ENTIRE  farm  268  acres.  200  sheep.  Middle- 

ton,  Medusa,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA — Beautifully  wooded  homesites  at 
$290— payable  $10  monthly.  Popular  beach- 
resort  area.  Free  Literature.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. _ . _ 

FIVE  ACRES  cleaned  land,  facing  U.S.  17, 

suitable  for  orange  grove.  New  two-bed¬ 
room  masonry  house,  built  in  electric  range 
and  oven.  Terrazzo  floors,  utility  room,  car 
port.  $10,000.  John  R.  Jansen,  Lake  Como, 

Florida. _ _ _ _ 

50  COW  farm,  level  fields,  tractor  equip¬ 
ment.  Modem  colonial  house.  $30,000,  halt 
cash.  Large  listings  in  5  Co.  Bloodgood 

Agcy,  Cobleskill,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA— income -producing  orange  grove 
increasing  annually,  recently  constructed 
three-bedroom  residence,  innumerable  op¬ 
portunities;  university  community,  proxim¬ 
ity  Daytona  Beach;  bargain  priced  down 
$10,000.00  responsible  purchaser.  Owner, 

Box  541,  Deland. _ 

FARM— VERMONT,  Addison  County.  One 
ton  of  milk  per  day.  Stone  house,  mod¬ 
ernized.  Fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Gross 
income  just  under  $40,000.  Down  payment 
$30,000.  Broker,  Raymond  E.  Holway,  Box 

347,  Rutland,  Vermont.  . 

MANATEE  SPRINGS  on  the  Suwannee 
River.  Lots  100  x  135,  only  $295.  Send  for 
free  plan  terms  and  pictures.  Paul  Vonn, 
Belleview,  Florida.  _ 

CATALOG  Free.  Careful  selection  of  repre- 

sentatives  enables  us  to  give  the  many 
intimate  details  of  the  properties  described 
in  our  catalog.  More  than  60  pages  of  de¬ 
scriptions — all  kinds,  sizes,  prices — western 
New  York  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four 

Effs,  Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

GOOD^AYING  DAIRY  FARM,  280  acres, 
barn  with  70  stanchions,  67  cows,  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  milk  tank,  large  colonial  10-room 
house  with  all  improvements;  last  year  s 
milk  check  approximately  $35,000.  Price, 
$75,000;  cash  $25,000.  Vermann,  Coxsackie, 

N.  Y.  Tel.  6-2100.  _ 

FLORIDA— Washington  County.  V2  to  5  acre 
plot  home  sites.  Good  dry  rolling  land  on 
paved  state  highway.  Write  for  details.  John 
Hart,  80  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illi- 


FLORIDA— HILLY,  WELL-DRAINED,  IV2 
acre  near  town.  Tropical  fruit  trees,  plants, 
oranges,  avocados,  grapes,  persimmons.  Four- 
room  house.  Richard  Hartmann,  Rt.  3,  Box 

682,  Dade  City,  Florida. _ 

FRUIT  FARM  or  acreage  for  sale.  Box  265, 

Stone  Ridge,  New  York. _ _ 

200~ACRE  A1  dairy-steer  farm.  State  high¬ 
way.  Beautiful  setting.  Two  modern  hpuses 
— two  large  barns — all  excellent  condition — 
artesian  well — large  pond — one  hundred  ton 
ensilage — hay — milker — heater  cooler — $16,- 
000.  Owner.  Box  111,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

SALE  200  ACRE  FARM,  small  town  in  Tioga 

County,  Pennsylvania.  50  acres  tillable. 
Dairy  and  Poultry  barns.  Deer  and  turkey 
hunting.  Box  248,  Knoxville,  Pennsylvania. 

GEORGIA  FARM,  533  acres,  permanent  pas- 

ture;  pecans,  two  lakes,  adequate  build¬ 
ings.  Near  markets,  good  community.  For 
photos  write:  Cooper  Realtors,  Box  1153, 
Savannah,  Georgia. _ 

GOOD  Top  Fresh  Dairy  Cows— Contact  us, 

45  years’  experience.  Best  references.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  orders  filled,  monthly,  weekly,  or 
special  orders.  Save  expense  and  long  haul. 
Canadian  and  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  Co¬ 
lne.— Eastern  Office  and  distribution  point— 
20  North  Fourth  Street,  Quakertown,  Penna. 
MODERN  DAIRY  FARMS:  Finger  Lakes 
Area,  Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties.  147- 
acre  farm,  37  stanchions  in  barn,  with  gut¬ 
ter  cleaner;  2-family  modern  home,  $21,000. 
176-acre  farm,  pen  stable  type,  3  homes,  2 
modern,  $32,000.  201-acre  farm,  new  base¬ 
ment  barn,  3  homes,  2  modern,  $42,000.  580- 
acre  farm,  new  milking  parlor,  3  modern 
homes,  $100,000.  These  prices  are  for  bare 
farm;  stock  and  tools  optional.  Many  other 
outstanding  cash  crop  and  dairy  farms  listed. 
Joseph  Lyon,  Broker,  Phelps,  New  York — 
Telephone  KI  8-4944. 

FLORIDA’S  BIGGEST  LOT  VALUE!  No 

Money  Down!  $5  monthly.  Full  price  only 
$133.  Between  Orlando  and  Ocala.  High,  dry, 
adjoining  city,  street,  electricity,  phones, 
churches,  schools,  shopping.  In  heart  of  3,000 
lakes.  World’s  best  fishing!  Write  for  Free 
photos.  AX  Huysman,  Box  467,  Belleview, 
Florida. _ _ _ _ . 

200  ACRE  Valley  Farm  near  Owego.  Mod¬ 

ern  concrete  block  barn  with  60  stan¬ 
chions,  3  silos — two  50  foot;  one  36-foot 
milkhouse  with  hot  water;  12-can  cooler. 
Drilled  well.  Good  8-room  house,  4  bed¬ 
rooms.  All  conveniences.  Price  $40,000. 
Phone  607— MU  7-1798.  Alex  Michalak,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  New  York. _ 

VERMONT  COUNTRY  HOME.  Modern  con- 
veniences.  Good  shape;  three  acres.  Price 
$2,250.  George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vermont. 

100  ACRES,  8  rooms,  barn,  brook,  $20,000; 

4V2  ROOMS,  heat,  fireplace,  almost  new. 
Wonderful  view,  $10,750;  5  ACRES  wood 
land,  $1,100.  Also  exchanges.  Request  list. 
Please  state  wants.  Paul  Boughton  realtor,  ly2 
Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown,  New  York. _ 

VERMONT— Prosperous  Farm.  Pride  of 
Windsor  County.  Owner  getting  along  in 
years,  earnings  permit  retirement.  Beauti¬ 
ful  residence,  barn,  sugar  house,  and  other 
buildings  in  fine  condition.  Fully  stocked 
and  well-equipped.  Net  income  equal  to  25% 
of  purchase  price.  Buyer  needs  just  $15,000 
to  qualify  for  next  milk  check  and  title  to 
property.  Raymond  Holway  broker,  Box  347, 

Rutland,  Vermont. _ 

NIAGARA  COUNTY— Close  to  Niagara  and 
Buffalo  Markets.  63-acre  “Push  Button 
poultry  farm.  New  cement  block  poultry 
bldg,  equipped  with  automatic  water  and 
feeders,  cleaners,  ventilation  and  walk-in 
cooler.  Capacity  5,000  birds,  with  equipment 
adequate  for  expansion  to  10,000.  Large 
bams,  farm  pond,  brooder  houses.  Beauti¬ 
ful  3-bedroom  home  all  modern.  For  details 
write  McKnight-Hogan  Realty,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED _ 

WANTED:  Country  home,  preferably  with 
large  pond  on  property  or  bordering  river. 
Must  have  electricity.  Need  not  have  any 
other  conveniences.  Must  be  on  road  open 
all  year — at  your  price — if  low  down  pay- 

ment.  Box  3007  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Dairy  Farm  in  Central  New  York 

State.  150  to  200  Acres  productive  land, 
stocked  and  equipped  or  bare.  Box  3011 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _  ' 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT:  Cattle  Sales  barn  and  four-  or 
five-room  apartment.  Newton-Hackettstown 
area,  Warren  County.  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Yunker  Farms,  P.O.  Box  608, 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey.  DR  9-5096,  9  to  5 
P.M.;  or  DR  6-4522. _ ___ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

HUNTERS  WANTED  $8.  per  day  and  3 

meals.  Plenty  of  Deer.  Hunting  Acreage 
800.  Pick  you  up  at  bus.  Tel.  DElhi  5-2336  or 
write  Andress  Klepp-Egge,  Totem  Farms, 
East  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  for  reservations. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  folks  to  care  for.  Mod¬ 

ern  conveniences  $75  up  per  month. 
Arthur  Havens,  Roscoe,  New  York. _ 

DEER  HUNTERS:  Make  reservations  now. 
Arthur  Havens,  Roscoe,  New  York. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD— Older  people,  $10.00 

Week.  Montgomery  County.  Box  3005 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BOARD  AND  ROOM.  Some  money  and 
some  work.  Inquire.  Box  3006  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED— ACTIVE  Couple  who  want  to 
spend  winter  in  Maryland.  Home  cooking. 
References  exchanged.  Wisner’s,  M.G.  Road, 
Manchester,  Maryland. _ 

RETIRED  people  to  board,  automatic  heat, 
good  food.  Reasonable  rates.  Mrs.  Harold 

Rouse,  Leeds,  New  York. _ 

BOARDING:  Permanent.  Elderly  active  peo¬ 
ple.  Pocono  Mts.,  quiet  farm  hotel,  pri¬ 
vate  baths,  good  home  cooking  and  baking, 
cozy  and  very  clean.  Write:  Mrs.  LeRoy 
Getz,  Star  Route,  Carbon  Co.,  Jim  Thorpe, 
Penna.  


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  COD. 
.  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9.  Penna.  


_ DUCKS  AND  GEESE _ 

WHITE  Crested  Drakes  $10.00  ea.  Flying 
Mallard  Breeders  $5.50  per  pair.  Meadow- 
brook,  Richfield  1,  Pa. _ 

PULLETS _ 

GHOSTLEY’S  Strain  Cross  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  None  better  anywhere.  Twenty 
weeks  old.  Ready  to  lay.  $2.00  each;  $190.00 
per  100.  Delivered  free  100  or  more.  Strick- 
ler  Poultry  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. _ 

_ _ PEAFOWL _ 

PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30.-1958  pair  $45.— 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms.  Kingston.  New  York. _ 


POULTRY  _ 

BLUE,  BLACK,  Red  Rosecombs,  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  $6.00-$8.00  pair;  Blue  Splash¬ 
ed,  Black  Rocks,  $8.00-$10.00  pair,  according 
to  quality.  6  Bantam  hens,  $5.00;  some  pure¬ 
bred.  Bill  Newberry,  Mechanicsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia _ _ _ _ _ - 

_ BANTAMS _ 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  COCHIN  Bantams. 

Two  and  three  dollars  each.  Davidson 
Farm,  Bath,  Pennsylvania. _ _ 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS:  America’s 
finest.  Write  for  free  color  folder.  Fischer 
Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  J ersey. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  and  Trans¬ 
plants.  Pine— Spruce — Fir.  Quality  stock 
at  low  cost.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price 
list  and  planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries, 
Box  246-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. _ _ 

CHESTNUT  TREES:  Blight  resistant.  Grow 

your  own  from  American-Manchurian  cross. 
All  seed  selected,  certified,  and  guaranteed. 
Plant  now.  One  dozen  seed  for  $1.00,  shipped 
prepaid  with  planting  instructions.  Blue¬ 
berry  Hill,  50  Powers  Road,  Wallingford, 

Conn.  _ _ 

FRENCH  HYBRIDS:  The  fine  new  grape 
varieties  for  wine,  juice  and  table.  Cata¬ 
logue.  Boordy  Vineyard,  Riderwood,  Mary- 
land.  _ 

CHRISTMAS  TREES!  2,000  pruned  Red, 

Scotch  pines.  75 <t,  $1.00.  Simon  Keet,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  New  York. _ _ _ 

SCOTCH  PINES— 10,000  Sheared,  5  to  8  ft. 

Excellent  color.  Wholesale.  Cut  and  stack¬ 
ed.  Treeland  Farms,  R.D.  1,  Atlantic,  Penna., 
5  mi.  So.  of  Conneaut  Lake,  Penna.,  off  Rt. 
285.  Phones:  Hartstown  2177  or  Zelienople 
644.  Evenings. _ 

_ NUT  TREES _ 

NUT  TREES,  HARDY  GRAFTED:  Blight  re¬ 
sistant  Chinese  Chestnut— sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop. 
Hardy  English;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts; 
Filberts;  Persimmons.  All  ornamental— fast 
growing.  Chestnuts  to  eat  or  plant.  List  free. 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  “R,”  Downingtown, 
Penna.  _ _ _ _ 

_ HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

CHOICE  HAY:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ . 

HAVE  CHOICE  HAY,  all  grades,  produced 
on  best  land  in  New  York  State.  Truck 
and  rail  delivery.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York, 

New  York.  Telephone:  Geneseo  892. _ 

ALL  TYPES  OF  HAY  delivered  by  truck- 
load,  guaranteed  representation.  Stewart  s, 

Maplecrest,  New  York. _ _ 

ALL  GRADES.  Quality  Hay  and  Straw 
shipped  anywhere.  James  Desmond,  1001 
Springfield  Avenue,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 


ALL  TYPES  Dairy  Hay  and  bedding  de¬ 
livered.  Edw.  Bunton,  Center  Rutland, 
Vermont. _ _ _ _ _ 

GRADED  Alfalfa  clover,  other  grades.  Art 

Callari,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. _ 


FOR  THE  LADIES 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  tor  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 

Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede.  New  Jersey. _ 

PERSONALIZING  FREE.  Jumbo  Slim  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards.  Fourteen  $1.50  postpaid.  Free 
sample.  Cleveland  Cards,  R  N,  Voorheesville, 
New  York. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 

polis  54,  Ohio. _ _____ _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana.  _ _ _ _ 

EARN  money  mailing  circulars.  Instruc¬ 

tions  25  cents— refundable.  Leeway,  Moun- 

tain  View  11,  Oklahoma.  _ 

DOLL  CLOTHES— For  descriptive  price  list 
write  Judy  Kay  Doll  Clothes,  Bloom- 
ville,  New  York. _ _ _ 

CHURCHES,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  classes, 

PTA’s,  Grange  Women,  Cub  Scout  Moth¬ 
ers,  Auxiliaries,  any  organization  needing 
money.  Sell  beautiful  nylon  handbags,  and 
other  items.  Make  excellent  gifts  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24  S.  2nd  Street, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  details. _ 

BARGAINS!  Save  money!  Buy  wholesale! 

Free  catalog.  General  Merchandise.  Norris, 
487 -RX  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 
QUILT  Pieces.  Colorfast  cotton  prints,  three 
pounds,  $1.98.  Cotton  rug  strips,  five 
pounds,  $2.98.  Crittenden,  125  North  Lin¬ 
coln,  Lombard  7,  Illinois.  _ 

'l0V2-inch  Doll,  25-piece  Wardrobe,  $9.95.  In- 
formation  free.  363  Jackson,  Bradford, 

Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

WORLD’S  LONGEST-LASTING  PERFUME! 
Generous  Sample  25(S.  Perfume,  Box  285 

RNY,  Arlington,  New  Jersey. _ 

ZOO  ANIMALS  ready  to  stuff.  MAMA  is  a 
pillow.  Young’N  is  a  Toy  ...  or  Pincush¬ 
ion.  Cotton  Print  $2.00  a  pair.  .  .  .  Choice 
of  elephant,  camel,  lion  or  horse.  The  Rambs, 
Post  Office  Box  44,  Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  25tf.  Add  15tf  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  40 <t 
coin — now!  Penny -Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited) .  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 


Kansas. _ 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2!'2x3V2— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 

12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed,  8 
Jumbo  prints  $.25;  12— $.35.  Limit  one  roll. 
Same  day  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191H,  Lyons,  New 
York. _ _ _ _ _ 

HULLS  Developed,  black  and  white  only,  8 

exposures  50<L  12  exposures  65«.  Valuable 
coupon  returned  with  order.  Order  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  and  wallet  prints  now.  Midland 

Photo  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa^ _ _ 

5"  x  7"  KODACOLOR  Enlargement.  Trial 
Offer  39 4  each.  Eli  Photo,  Box  1873-EY, 

New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

FREE  HLM  Kodacolor,  Kodacmome,  Black- 
white,  for  details.  Write,  Mail  Film,  Box 
338,  Bradley  Beach,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 


PRODUCTS  TOR  FARM  &  HOME 


NSTANT  WATER  HEATER.  Heat  any  liquid 
in  any  cup  in  half  minute.  Just  immerse  in 
iquid  and  plug  into  electrical  outlet.  Heat 
:oup,  instant  coffee,  tea,  baby’s  bottle,  water 
’or  shaving,  or  boil  eggs,  etc.  Amazing  value. 
Dnly  $1.95  postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co., 

South  Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ _ 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
'ffective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
rhree  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 

nacy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

1UY  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES :  Make  huge  sav¬ 
ings  on  Appliances,  Silverware,  Watches, 
Housewares,  Tools,  Toys,  etc.  Send  25^  for 
jig  4-color  catalog.  (Refunded  on  your  first 
jrder) .  Rene  Cloos,  84  Walbridge  Ave.,  Bay 

Shore,  New  York. _ _ _ . 

CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
yent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  le- 
move  the  cause  of  the  system  s  filling  up— 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street,  Allston  34,  Mass. 


EFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  made  specially  for  left  hand  use. 
eft  Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren.  Ohio. 
REE  CATALOG.  Inexpensive  Fluorescent 
fixture  kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite, 
50R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 
AZOR  BLADES,  double  edge,  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co..  Soutn 
liens  Falls,  New  York. 


[INTERS,  Scouts,  Bands,  Marching  Groups 
get  “Leggings”  of  canvas  size  3.  Cost  Govt. 

pair.  Buy  thirty  pairs  in  carton,  $10.  Ex- 
orer  Scouts  Dye  ’EM  White.  Also  Leman 
isoline  burners.  Model  525,  12",  gallon  ca- 
tcity,  $15.00.  G.  E.  Schweitzer,  617  Delaney 
reet,  Orlando,  Florida 


VEEP  NO  MORE”  while  peeling  or  grind¬ 
ing  onions,  one  dollar  will  bring  you  in 
fid  writing  with  gold  glitter  paper  and 
ivelope.  How.  Will  make  nice  gift.  Avon 
Santiman.  1528  N.  W.  4  Ave.,  Ft.  Lauder- 
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PRODUCTS  FOB  FARM  &  HOME 

BELA-RO-PEOL,  the  ointment  no  home 
should  be  without.  Swivelstick,  $2.  Con¬ 
tainers,  $3  and  $7.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center 
St.,  Manchester,  Conn,  Dept.  RNY. _ 

GOLD-SILVER  Detectors.  Geiger  Counters. 

Violites  for  tungsten,  etc.  Best  available. 
Guaranteed.  Information  Free.  Detectron, 
Dept.  11-D,  Sylmar,  California. _ 

~B00KS"&  MAGAZINES _ 

ELIJAH  the  Prophet  Coming  Before  Christ. 
Wonderful  Book  Free.  T.  Meggido  Mission, 

Rochester  19,  New  York. _ _ 

FORTUNES  IN  Formulas.  Greatest  money¬ 
making  idea  book  in  the  world.  900  pages, 
$3.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  litera¬ 
ture.  Rollin  Hill,  20RN,  West  Jackson,  Chi- 
cago  4,  Illinois. _ 

POCKET  BILLIARDS  (Pool),  32-page  Book¬ 
let  With  Pictures  and  Diagrams  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Beginner  or  Average 
Player,  $1.00.  R.  F.  Smith,  Box  #15  2282, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. _ 

WE  sell  old  and  new  books,  any  sub.iect, 
also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures 
and  paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

“HOW  TCTtRAIN HORSES”— A  book  every  - 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should 
have.  Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address 
Beery  School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  16411, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

1,000,000  BOOKS — Every  subject.  10<f  each! 

Catalogs — Dime !  Modern  Mailway — Box 
124-RN,  Stuyvesant  Station,  New  York  9, 
N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  Lease  a  modern 
service  station  with  all  facilities  in  the 
Kingston  area.  Guaranteed  income  for  the 
right  man.  Dealer  training.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance.  Write  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Albany  Ave- 
nue  Extension,  Kingston,  New  York. 
THERE’S  a  place  for  YOU  in  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization  of  a  leading  feed  supple¬ 
ment  producer.  Progressive,  farm-minded 
men  of  any  age  make  excellent  INCOME 
selling  Young’s  Vit-Y-Min,  “the  supplement 
of  champions.”  Build  a  solid  business  on 
your  farm  experience  and  background  PLUS 
our  Sales  Training  Program,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  personal  assistance.  Ethical 
business  dealing  with  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers.  No  investment.  No  inven¬ 
tory.  Car  needed,  but  no  overnight  travel. 
Get  full  details  Today.  Write  in  full  confi¬ 
dence  to:  R.  F.  Brown,  President,  Young’s 
Vitamin  &  Mineral  Products  Co.,  Roaring 
Springs,  Pennsylvania. 

JR.  DEPARTMENT  STORE.  Wearing  Ap¬ 
parel,  Southern  Jersey.  Bldg  &  Apts,  in¬ 
cluded  for  sale  or  lease  to  responsible  party. 
Owner  retiring  after  40  years  due  to  illness. 
Terms  liberal.  Port  Norris  Dept.  Store,  Port 
Norris,  New  Jersey. 

WIDOW  must  sell  Tinsmith  and  Hardware 
Store.  Sole  owner.  Established  68  years. 
Large  living  quarters,  partly  furnished.  Cor¬ 
ner  property  on  main  highway.  Only  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  within  10  miles.  Warehouse,  ga¬ 
rages,  garden.  Excellent  condition.  All  con- 
veniences.  Box  3010  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out¬ 

doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  'round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29  000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  309.  2954  Ad- 
miral  Way,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

$35  WKi'KLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1  00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valiev  s  1\J  y _ 

VILLAGE  Grocery,  good  business,  beer  li¬ 
cense,  newspapers,  magazines,  $12,500;  in¬ 
cludes  building,  stock,  fixtures.  John  Cher- 
mack,  Realtor,  Schenevus,  New  York. 

WILL  SELL  One-half  interest  in  large  going 
Dairy  Farm,  fully  equipped.  Two  hundred 
cows,  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Cash  required 
$25,000.00.  Must  assume  full  responsibility 
of  managing.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
or  middle-aged  farmer.  Box  2909  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  OX  YOKES  in  good  condition. 

All  sizes.  Warwick  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Old  trucks,  cars,  buses,  made 
before  1928 — W.  Bonsai,  Box  289,  Peeks- 
kill.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold.  New  Jersey. 


WF  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company.  Poland,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Poland  4-3605. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUE  Automobiles,  any  condition.  Pri¬ 
vate  collector.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark  6,  New  Jersey. 


WILL  PAY  from  double  up  for  legally  held 
gold  coins.  Also  rare  Indian  relics.  De¬ 
scribe.  Maurice  Forwalter,  W.  Main  St., 
Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

PURE  JUNIATA  County  maple  syrup.  One 
gallon  $7.00.  »/2  gallon  $3.75;  */4  gallon 
$2.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. 

NFW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6— 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2—60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60’s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9  60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


FLORIDA  Navel  Oranges  and  Duncan  Grape¬ 
fruit,  selected  tri*e  ripened.  Bu  Baskets. 
App.  55  lbs.  Oranges  $7.95.  Grapefruit  $6.95. 
Mixed  $7.95.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Insured. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  add  5%. 
Upper  Michigan,  all  states  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  (except  Missouri)  add  10%. 
Jim  E.  Revelle,  926-61st  South,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  7,  Florida. 

SAGE — Whole  leaf,  full  strength  for  best 

flavor.  Family  supply  $1.  Sage  and  extra 
hot  pepper  $1.25.  Barkley  Co.,  Dryden  4, 
Virginia. _ 

ALL  PURE  HERBS  and  Spices  for  sale.  Also 

extracts  and  flavors.  Send  for  our  price 
list.  Mohawk  Herb  and  Spice  Co.,  2492  Tor- 
ringford  St.,  Torrington,  Connecticut. 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 


P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 
Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
1  or  Supply  Company.  Lincoln.  Nebraska. _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 
Vaughn  Mfg..  St.  Peter.  Minnesota. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.S.  Government  de¬ 
pots;  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
Depot  List  and  Procedure,  $1.00.  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425R,  Nanuet,  New  York. 
FARMERS-RANCHERS  —  make  your  own 
lumber  from  your  own  trees.  Why  pay 
high  prices,  when  our  one-man  Sawmill 
makes  you  money?  Turn  your  trees  into 
lumber  for  your  own  needs — at  far  les;, 
cost — and  make  cash  profit  selling  you, 
surplus.  Write  today  for  free  literature  an 
complete  information.  Mills — Dept.  RN  t 
Box  107,  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri. 
ANDERSON  ROCK  PICKER— Picks  clean, 
dumps  direct  into  your  dump  truck.  Reg. 
$2,550.00.  Sell  now  $2,100.00.  So.  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BI  9-3406. 

CATERPILLAR  D-7  BULLDOZER  and  Land 

Clearing  Rake.  $9,700.00.  Will  take  some 
land  in  trade.  Carey  Lowe,  1144  East  Main 
St.,  Meriden,  Connecticut. _ 

1  C-45-W  Cabinet  Downdraft  wood-burning 

cabinet  “Ashley  Heater,”  perfect  condition, 
two  years  old,  $50.00.  Ray  Boyce,  Waterport, 
New  York. 

NEW,  nationally  advertised  welding  and  cut- 

ting  outfit.  Welds  up  to  V2"  steel,  cuts  2" 
steel.  Special  at  $89.00,  delivered.  Write  for 
information  on  welders,  fire  extinguishers, 
etc.  Haun  Welding  Supply,  Inc.,  Industrial 
Park,  East  Syracuse,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  freezing,  canning 
and  processing  equipment  suitable  for 
small  plant.  Write  to:  George  Scheufele, 
Zarephath,  New  Jersey. 

SIX-CASE  MASTERBILT  EGG  Cooler.  Per- 

fect  condition.  Priced  to  sell.  Norman 
Friederichs,  Dixon,  Iowa. 

TWO  N.H.  80  wire  tie  balers  for  sale;  one 

nearly  new,  other  in  excellent  condition. 
Priced  right.  C.  B.  Easterbrook  &  Son,  RD, 
Rummerfield,  Pennsylvania. 

ANDERSON  ROCK  PICKER— Picks  clean, 

dumps  direct  into  your  dump  truck.  Reg. 
$2,550.00.  Sell  now  $2,100.00.  So.  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406. 

FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  No.  40  with  indus¬ 
trial  Loader.  $1,600.00.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406. 

CHAIN  SAWS — 3V2  H.P.  16"  Blade.  Brand 
new  closeout.  $89.50.  F.  C.  Taplin  Com¬ 
pany,  472  Bridge  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 
lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  Trucks,  Boats, 
Tents,  Tires,  Etc.,  Direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.  Government  Surplus,  Pax¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

BE  PREPARED  FOR  INFECTIOUS  SCOURS 
in  Cattle  or  Calves,  COCCIDIOSIS  in 
Lambs.  “UNICORN  SHORT-STOP”  speedily 
halts  scouring  and  losses.  Given  by  mouth. 
1  lb.  bottle  $6.50  postpaid.  Unicorn  Phar- 
macal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-l,  Grand  Gorge,  New 
York. 

STUBBORN  MASTITIS  Infection?  1  dozen 
mastitis  tubes.  STREPTOPEN  with  CO¬ 
BALT  $7.50.  PEN-FO-MAST  (100,000  unit 
penicillin  tubes)  $3.50  a  dozen.  Procaine 
Penicillin  Vials  3,000,000  units  $4.75  a  dozen. 
Postpaid.  Check  or  money  order.  Unicorn 
Pharmacal  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R-2,  Grand  Gorge, 
New  York. 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 
THAN  21<5  with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin,  100  mg  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zole,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt.  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  infected  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off 
a  cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe, 
needle  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Serum  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS- 
TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
inan  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

MASTITIS  OINTMENTS— Higher  Potency— 
Results.  12  cc  syringe.  Formula  #1:  100,- 
000  Units  Penicillin,  100  mg.  Dihydrostrep¬ 
tomycin,  357  mg.  Neomycin,  20  mg.  Hydro¬ 
cortisone.  Formula  #2:  100,000  Units  Peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  500 
mg.  Neomycin,  500  mg.  Sulfathiazole,  500 
mg.  Sulfamerazine,  500  mg.  Sulfanilamide. 
For  better  results — first  treatment  use  For¬ 
mula  #1  following  up  with  #2.  Two  dozen 
combination  price  $12.25.  Carlart  Pharma- 
c»‘  Bardonia,  New  York. 


BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 


KILL  submerged  Water  Weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear, 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CORN  FARMER:  Control  broad  leaved 
weeds  and  grasses  (crab  grass,  fox  tails) 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular 
2.4-D.  For  free  information  write  Reasor- 
Hill  Corporation,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 


_ SHARPENING  SERVICES _ 

CLIPPER  BLADE  Sharpening  service.  Fac¬ 
tory  equipment  used.  Work  guaranteed. 
24-hour  service.  Enclose  $1.00  per  pair.  New 
parts  and  new  blades.  Lawrence  B.  Du- 
Mond,  Walton,  New  York. 


SILOS 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


_ FARM  SIGNS _ 

FARM  signs,  ail  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices. 

Cassel,  65A  Cottage  St.,  Middletown,  New 
York. 


NO  TRESPASS  SIGNS — On  weatherproof 
Tag  with  name  and  address;  200 — $15.00; 
100 — $9.50;  50— $6.50  postpaid.  Chic  Press, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS,  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met. 
Signs,  Box  452,  Altamont,  New  York. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  Hard  board,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 

GUEST  RANCH  HOME  for  investment  or 
retirement  with  income.  Two  complete 
living  units,  center  hall,  living  room,  bed¬ 
room,  bathroom,  studio  kitchenette,  $3,900. 
Working  drawings  and  instructions  $5.00. 
Box  2608  Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ DEALERS  WANTED _ 

DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 


_ PIPE  AND  IRON _ 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  V2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ SAWDUST _ 

FOR  SALE:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our 
own  supply.  Sawdust,  dry  or  green  shav¬ 
ings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brattleboro, 
Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508.  Evenings  Alpine  4-4262. 
Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  —  Trailer  load  delivery  —  New 
York,  New  England.  H.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Tel.  FO  5-7755. 

FOR  SALE:  Clean,  kiln  dried,  graded  saw¬ 
dust.  Bagged  for  shipment.  Ideal  for  live¬ 
stock  bedding  or  mulch.  Northern  Lumber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Poland,  New  York. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


CIDER  presses  made,  price  $175.00.  C.  E. 

Dugan,  7406  Southeast  Woodward,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 


Con't.  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


Name . . . . . . . City  or  Town . . . . . . . . .  I 

Address . . . . . . . . . .State . . . 

_ _ _ _ _ 1 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  clussified  advertisements 


ORDER  BLANK  - 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 
PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 


issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


November  21,  1959 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  from  preceding  page 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

NEW  Crop  lignt  Ciovei  Honev  five  pound  oail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  $10  80  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  tons. 
G  W  nn  °  C’n7Pnnv’n  Npw  York 

LIGHT  CLOVER 'HONEY,  60  pounds  $10.80; 

more  $10.25  each;  Wildflower  $9.90.  Also 
quantity  lot  prices.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn, 

New  York. _ 

PECANS  in  shell.  Five  Pounds  Stuarts,  $3.00; 

7  pounds  mixed  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 

DAMIO  PERSIMMONS— Large  as  oranges, 
beautiful,  delicious,  semi-tropical  fruit. 
Good  for  sick  or  well,  grown  without  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizer  or  spray.  They  will  surprise 
and  delight  you.  Bushel  $9.00,  half  bushel 
$5.00  all  sent  express  prepaid.  Fitzgerald’s 
Nursery,  Box  207-G,  Stephenville,  Texas. 

CLOVER  Cutcomb  Honey.  (White  Premium) 

5  lbs.,  $2.50;  Extracted,  $2.00;  Six  fives 
extracted,  $10.00;  Six-fives  comb,  $14.00.  All 
prepaid.  Sixties,  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. _ _ 

QUALITY  NUTS  MEATS,  PREPAID— Black 

Walnut,  1  lb.,  $2.10;  2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs., 
$9.45.  Mammoth  Pecan  Pieces,  1  lb.,  $2.10; 
2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs.,  $9.45.  Hickorynuts,  1 
lb„  $3.00;  2  lbs.,  $5.70;  5  lbs.,  $13.50.  Quantity 
discounts.  Write:  T  J.  Harman,  212  Front 
Street,  York,  Penna. _ 

PURE  Somerset  Co.  Maple  Syrup  $4.50  per 
gal.  $2.50  V2  gal-  Not  postpaid.  David  J. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Box  55,  Meyersdale,  Penna. 

_ SCHOOLS _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free 
Catalog.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 

Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  9252  NI, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ 

EARN  College  degrees,  correspondence,  $195. 

Terms.  Trinity  College,  325  Bankers  Trust 
Building,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana. _ 

WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 

BOOTS:  Handsome  Western  Styles.  Free 

Catalog.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R,  El 
Paso,  Texas. _ 

_ LEATHERCRAFT _ 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE.  (Your  Deerskin 

Hide,  of  course)  only  $3.00.  From  your 
Deerskin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom- 
made  GLOVES— MITTENS— JACKETS  — 
MOCCASINS— HATS  — HANDBAGS.  Write 
for  Folder  and  Prices.  Alvord  Glove  Co., 
Mayfield,  New  York,  Dept.  RN. 

DEERSKINS  TANNED.  Six  colors.  Jackets, 
Handbags,  Moccasins,  Gloves.  Factory 
prices.  Or  trade  one  good  salted  hide  for 
pair  of  Buckskin  Driving  Gloves.  Free  cata¬ 
log,  shipping  tags.  Custom  Sportscrafts,  7 
West,  Gloversville  4,  New  York.  


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  ‘  How  to  Make 
$3,000.  Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

AUTHORS  SERVICES  ~ 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism.  Revision.  Editing  by 
Literary  Counsellor.  Box  1,  Califon,  New 
Jersey.  


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn  t  happy  inn  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa  ,  or  150  South  St..  Annanolis  Md  


MUSICAL _ 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  cheap,  postpaid. 

Catalogue.  Paramount,  Box  2026-R,  Pine 
Castle,  Florida.  _ 

LEARN  old-time  Fiddle  Playing.  Quickly, 

easily.  Play  for  square  dance?.  Complete 
course  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old 
Time  Fiddle,  Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. _ 

_ _ TRAVEL _ 

GO  Mexico  on  our  20-day,  8,000-mile  Grand 

circle  tour  from  Buffalo,  Feb.  20.  Price 
only  $312.00,  plus  $16.00  tax.  Includes  top 
hotels,  transportation,  sightseeing.  Includes 
Florida,  Cuba,  Yucatan,  and  Texas.  Break 
the  back  of  Winter,  send  for  free  leaflets. 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528-R  Blue  Cross 
Building,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Business 

printing.  Labels.  Free  Folder.  Champlain 
Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Vermont. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post¬ 

paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  01  u- 
leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden,  Tennessee. _ 

TWELVE  N.  Mex.  Minerals,  $2.00.  Six  Flu- 

orescent,  $1.06.  Five  Crystallized  Speci¬ 
mens,  $1.06.  Fools  Gold,  35(1.  Hartson,  Win- 
ston  9,  New  Mexico. _ 

FERRETS  MINK  RAT  DRIVERS,  $1.00  up. 

Paul  Muellenmeister,  Fairbault,  Minne¬ 
sotan _ . _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL,”  Old  Forge  2, 

New  York— $1.00  year.  With  “Birch  Bark 
News" — $2.00,  sample  35#.  _ 

DOG  Collar  name  plates,  four  lines  50(1. 

Fast  Service.  Caswell,  Frankstown  Road, 
Altoona,  Penna. _ 

FOLDING  PIPE — Of  unique  double  bowl 
construction  that  gives  a  cool,  dry  smoke 
and  then  folds  into  a  compact  package  for 
convenient  carrying.  Ideal  for  Sportsmen 
and  Outdoorsmen.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Lane  Pipe  Co.,  Box 
496,  Freeport,  Pennsylvania. 


Farm-City  Week  in 
Genesee  Co.,  N,  Y. 

This  year’s  Genesee  County  (N.Y.) 
Farm-City  week  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess — not  only  in  the  number  of 
and  participation  in  activities,  but 
in  bringing  closer  together  the  city 
and  farm  people  of  the  county. 

Highlights  of  the  week’s  activities 
included  the  holding  of  special 
church  services  throughout  the 
county  in  commemoration  of  the 
event;  the  participation  of  merchants 
and  businessmen  in  the  New  York 
Fatstock  Sale  at  Caledonia;  the  an¬ 
nual  Farm-City  parade:  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  farmers  at  service  club 
meetings  throughout  the  county; 
and  tours  of  a  milk  plant  and  farms. 

More  than  20  Batavia  merchants 
not  only  attended  the  Caledonia  sale, 
but  purchased  a  total  of  $2,600  in 
livestock  while  there.  The  colorful 
Farm-City  parade,  which  was  led  by 
Genesee  County  4-H  Light  Hoi’se 
Club  representatives,  was  viewed  by 
an  estimated  12,000  persons  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28. 

Farmers  attended  meetings  of  the 
Lions,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Opti¬ 
mist  Clubs  throughout  the  county, 
while  members  of  those  clubs,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  businessmen, 
participated  in  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce-sponsored  tour  of  the 
O-AT-KA  Milk  Products  Plant:  ob¬ 
served  soil  conservation  measures  as 
practiced  at  the  Clark  Walker  Farm 
at  Byron;  watched  a  self-propelled 
two-row  beet  harvester  in  operation 
at  the  G.  F.  Britt  &  Son  farm;  and 
looked  over  the  newly-constructed 
conventional  stanchion  dairv  barn 
at  the  Robert  Pocock  farm  at  Bergen. 

Each  farm  couple  attending  the 
Farm-City  Week  banquet,  sponsored 
this  year  by  the  Genesee  County 
Pomona  Grange,  invited  a  city  cou¬ 
ple  as  their  guests.  Thus,  a  capacity 
crowd  of  400  persons  was  on  hand 
to  hear  guest  speaker  Herschel  D. 
Newsome,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  to  view  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Community  Service 
Awards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  W. 
Hawley,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bert  M.  McNabb.  Mr.  Hawley,  a 
well-known  Genesee  County  farmer, 
is  a  past  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau,  while  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nabb  is  general  secretary  of  the 
YMCA. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

ORDER  now  for  Christmas,  Ogden  Electric 

Socks,  for  Hunters,  Fishermen,  Sport  En¬ 
thusiasts.  Anjo  Industries,  Box  26,  Clarence. 
New  York. 

FINCHES,  various  kinds,  softbill  songsters, 
small  pet  animals.  Bullfinches,  Gold 
Finches,  linnets,  siskins  and  canaries  shortly 
from  Europe.  Stamp  for  list  please.  Fred 
L.  Stahl,  41  South  Bedford  Road,  Chappa- 
qua,  New  York. _ 

PROTECT  your  family.  Make  a  Will.  Form 
and  data  $1.00.  Dora  Company,  Box  265, 
White  Plains,  New  York.  _ 

CIGARS:  From  Growers’  Finest  Tobacco. 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  stating  preference, 
light  or  dark  wrapper.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Front  Page  Cigars,  Westfield,  Mass. 

“WHAT  LIES  AHEAD?’’  Free  booklet  show- 
ing  Bible  prophecy  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
Write  to  CHRISTADELPHI ANS ,  Box  63-R, 
Braintree,  Mass. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 


HOME. 
SITES 

$395 

Lovely  %  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down, 
$10  a  month  •  Suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and 
dry  •  Streets,  utilities  •  22  miles  to  Gulf 
Beaches  •  Fish,  hunt  •  Invest  or  retire. 
FREE  color  folder  •  Write  Dept.  205-C 
Rainbow  Park,  Box  521,  Ocala,  Fla. 


UNITED  WINTER  CATALOG! 

160  PAGES!  900  PHOTOS!  Best  buys  from  coast  to 
coast:  ranches,  farms,  retirement  homes,  recreational 
acreage,  businesses.  Our  35th  year!  Send  for  FREE  copyl 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  »Noy  £dflewater  Drive 


Have  you  had  reports  on  this  com¬ 
pany  before?  Can  they  be  stopped? 

New  York  h.  a.  s. 

H.  A.  S.  sends  us  a  letter  from 
National  Titanium  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  again  offers  paint,  at  low 
cost,  which  it  says  is  located  in  an 
Eastern  warehouse.  The  letter  is 
signed  by  H.  Swimmer.  Through  the 
years  there  have  been  many  reports 
about  this  company.  No  analysis  of 
the  paint  has  been  sent  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  letters.  In  1942  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ordered  the  com¬ 
pany  to  cease  and  desist  from  mak¬ 
ing  false  claims  about  its  paint.  The 
F.T.C.  showed  it  was  reclaimed  and 
reconditioned  paint,  shipped  from 
California,  although  the  advertise¬ 
ments  did  not  say  so.  In  1953  Mr. 
Swimmer  was  defendant  in  a  case 
concerning  this  paint  company,  and 
he  received  a  heavy  fine.  He  has 
continued  to  write  letters,  making 
the  same  claims,  with  only  minor 
changes  in  the  wording.  He  has 
never  defined  the  paint  satisfactorily. 
We  believe  standard  paints,  pur¬ 
chased  from  local  dealers,  would  be 
more  satisfactory. 

I  received  the  check  for  $186.91 
this  morning.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  help  you  gave  me;  otherwise, 

I  would  have  been  obliged  to  sue 
them  to  get  it.  e.  m. 

Connecticut 

When  presenting  this  claim  to  the 
concern,  the  full  facts  were  not  spe¬ 
cifically  given,  which  caused  con¬ 
siderable  delay.  When  the  detailed 
information  was  received  by  the 
company,  it  made  the  refund  very 
promptly.  In  writing  any  concern  on 
a  business  mix-up  or  loss,  or  delay, 
or  asking  information  about  a  com¬ 
pany,  it  is  wise  to  give  the  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  matter.  This  will  bring 
a  quicker  reply  and  speed  up  an 
adjustment. 

We  have  been  subscribers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  a  number  of 
years  and  think  highly  of  every 
copy,  especially  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
that  contains  such  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me 
any  information  about  this  company. 
They  offer  a  course  in  French  re¬ 
weaving,  but  ask  $50.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  is  a  legitimate  con¬ 
cern  before  investing  that  much. 

New  Jersey  e.  .0. 

The  concern  will  provide  the 
course  advertised.  However,  it  takes 
excellent  eyesight,  and  much  pa¬ 
tience,  to  do  invisible  re-weaving. 
Before  investing  in  such  a  course, 
find  out  whether  you  can  sell  your 
service  and  use  your  new  art  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

As  far  back  as  the  earliest  issues 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  we  have  been  warn¬ 
ing  readers  of  schemes  to  avoid  any 
that  are  used  merely  to  part  one 
from  his  hard-earned  cash.  In  check¬ 
ing  back  we  find  many  of  the  same 
schemes  still  in  practice,  perhaps 
modernized  or  changed  a  bit  to  meet 
modern  trends,  but  the  basic  ear¬ 
marks  are  still  plain  and  unmistak¬ 
able.  We  again  urge  readers  to  stop, 
look  and  investigate,  and  avoid  get¬ 
ting  into  schemes  before  investing 
cash  or  signing  contracts.  A  little  de¬ 
lay  may  save  you  money  and  dis¬ 
appointment. 


*  •;  $ 

ns 

Can  you  give  me  information  about 
the  Gain  Publishing  Company?  They 
offer  to  help  certain  people  win 
contests  for  which  the  contestant 
must  pay  $10  to  enter  each  contest, 
and  one  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  Is 
it  a  dependable  firm?  M.  d.  p. 

New  York 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  issued  a  complaint  charging  that 
Gain  Publishing  Company,  Win 
Publishing  Company,  and  the  head 
of  these  firms,  Charles  A.  Roberts, 
have  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  The 
charge  includes  the  claim  that  no 
user  of  the  respondent’s  written  ma¬ 
terial  is  eligible  to  receive  a  prize 
in  competitive  contests,  since  the 
rules  of  these  contests  specifically 
provide  that  all  prize-winning  en¬ 
tries  must  be  the  original  creation 
of  the  person  submitting  the  entry. 
Respondent  has  been  given  until  De¬ 
cember  17  to  answer  these  charges. 
Contests  should  be  fun,  and  winning 
them  should  be  great  pleasure.  When 
money  is  spent  to  win,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  a  business  and  is  no  longer 
purely  pleasure.  Contests  are  also 
advertisements  to  attract  buyers  to 
a  special  product,  not  to  make  money 
for  them,  and  not  necessarily  for 
another  outside  organization. 


Another  side  to  the  old  well 
known  confidence  game:  A  cosmet¬ 
ics  saleswoman  told  her  customer 
that  “bad”  money  had  put  a  curse 
on  her  family  and  she  would  die  and 
her  husband  would  go  blind  unless 
the  money  was  blessed.  Following 
her  new  friend’s  instructions,  the 
lady  withdrew  $16,000  from  her  bank 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  woman, 
who  wrapped  the  money  in  a  diaper 
which  she  put  in  a  shopping  bag 
with  a  live  chicken.  After  mumbling 
so-called  “magic”  words  over  the 
bag,  she  removed  the  chicken  and 
left,  warning  the  lady  not  to  touch 
the  bag  for  a  week.  Needless  to  say, 
stage  money  was  left  in  the  bag  in¬ 
stead  of  the  fortune.  This  old  confi¬ 
dence  game  cost  the  party  her 
money. 

Beware  of  what  is  called  a  “pig 
in  the  bag.”  Some  folks  call  it  the 
“Gypsy  Switch.” 


I  am  writing  to  ask  if  Bathe-A- 
Weigh,  as  recently  advertised  in 
some  magazines,  is  a  reliable  com¬ 
pany.  Is  the  product  safe  to  use,  and 
all  the  claims  concerning  it  true? 

New  York  R-  M. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  tells 
us  that  mail  addressed  to  this  firm  is 
being  returned  marked  “Out  of 
Business.”  Many  complaints  about 
not  receiving  merchandise  have  been 
received,  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  further  loss  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Doctors  seem  to  agree  on  the 
whole  that  pills,  bath  salts,  exercise 
gadgets,  and  other  “easy  ways”  to 
reduce  weight  can  only  remove  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  system.  Weight  returns 
quickly.  Consultation  with  a  doctor 
is  important  before  undertaking  any 
drastic  change  in  diet. 


We  urge  our  readers  to  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  before  signing  any 
contracts.  Make  sure  all  conditions 
are  understood,  and  ask  advice  from 
some  well-informed  person  before 
signing  contracts  or  other  documents. 
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POULTRY 


Why  Low  Prices 
for  High  Quality  Eggs? 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  many  years,  but  I  cannot  recall 
any  time  when  it  was  so  bad  as  it 
is  now.  Prices  for  the  meat  and  the 
eggs  are  below  costs,  quality  no 
longer  means  much  to  egg  buyers, 
and  I  must  pack  clean  eggs  in  the 
filthy  cases  supplied  to  me.  I  don’t 
want  to  close  my  business  after  a 
lifetime  building  it  up.  What  would 
you  suggest  I  do?  What  breed  do 
you  recommend  for  most  economical 
production  of  eggs?  mrs.  m.  e.  c. 

Relatively  low  egg  prices,  a  result 
of  integration  and  producer  expan¬ 
sion,  will  exist  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod.  True,  there  will  be  seasonal 
fluctuations  and  some  years  will  be 
better  than  others,  but  it  appears 
that  the  average  trend  will  be  down. 
The  Government  is  not  likely  to 
adopt  a  control  program,  so  small 
producers  will  be  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Keep  Leghorns  rather  than  heavy 
breeds;  they  will  produce  eggs 
cheaper.  Purchase  pullets  in  May 
if  possible;  a  combination  of  March 
and  May  hatch  would  not  be  ob¬ 
jectionable.  In  your  case,  1,500  pul¬ 
lets  and  500  hens  would  be  sufficient. 
Keep  the  pullets  on  range  as  late 
as  possible  in  the  Fall;  you  should 
have  quite  a  few  hens  still  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  that  time.  Use  some  nests 
on  range  and  grade  the  eggs  when 
packing,  regardless  of  dirty  egg 
cases  or  the  price.  Some  day  you 
will  receive  credit  for  a  good  pack. 

Maintain  your  price  in  line  with 
wholesale  market  prices  plus  at  least 
10  cents  for  retailing  on-farm,  an¬ 
other  10  cents  if  delivered  at  retail. 
One  possible  good  may  come  from 
integration:  egg  prices  will  be  sta¬ 
bilized  to  some  extent  and,  in  time, 
be  geared  to  costs.  Organization  of 
integrated  poultry  farmers  would  be 
beneficial,  too. 


Culling  the  Non-Layers 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  pick  out 
hens  that  are  not  laying? 

I  have  a  flock  of  New  Hampshire 
Reds  that  will  be  two  years  old  next 
month.  I  don’t  get  as  many  eggs  as 
I  think  I  should.  mrs.  j.  p. 

Your  two-year-old  hens  are  doing 
all  right  if  they  maintain  50  per  cent 
production.  This  is  about  normal  for 
hens  of  their  age. 

The  non-layer  will  have  a  small, 
shriveled-up  comb,  the  layer  a  full 
red  one.  In  addition,  the  so-called  lay 
bones  located  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  will  be  very  close  together 
if  the  hen  is  not  laying;  they  will  be 
spread  apart  when  she  is  laying. 


Late  Vaccination 

Better  than  None 

My  flock  of  Leghorn  pullets  at 
five  days  of  age  developed  tremors. 
I  removed  and  destroyed  the  worst 
cases;  the  others  now  are  doing 
very  well. 

Before  the  setback,  I  was  supposed 
to  vaccinate  in  water  for  Newcastle 
and  bronchitis  at  seven  days,  for 
Newcastle  alone  at  six  weeks,  and 
for  both  Newcastle  and  bronchitis 


again  at  12  to  16  weeks.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  the  setback,  I  did  not  start 
the  recommended  vaccination  pro¬ 
gram. 

Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  or  all  of  the  vaccination 
program?  The  pullets  are  now  almost 
12  weeks  old.  l.  m. 

Considering  the  age  of  your  flock, 
it  would  be  best  to  follow  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  two  vaccinations:  one  im¬ 
mediately  and  another  at  the  age 
of  18  weeks  for  both  Newcastle  and 
bronchitis. 


Poor  Hatch  of 
Muscovy  Duck  Eggs 

We  have  had  a  great  many  eggs 
from  our  Muscovy  ducks,  but  a  very 
poor  hatch.  We  hatched  only  14  out 
of  100  eggs.  Local  farmers  say  it’s 
because  of  the  weather  and  thunder. 
Can  you  help  us  with  our  problem? 

MRS.  J.  w.  c. 

Thunder  has  no  effect  on  hatching 
of  Muscovy  eggs.  Break  open  eggs 
which  fail  to  hatch  and  determine 
if  they  were  fertile.  If  fertile,  notice 
if  the  embryo  died  early  or  at  the 
end  of  the  incubation  period.  These 
observations  will  give  some  clue  as 
to  when  or  where  to  look  for  the 
trouble. 


10-Year-Old  Chicken 

I  have  a  chicken  which  is  10  years 
old,  but  there  is  very  little  to  indicate 
her  advanced  age.  She  is  full  feath¬ 
ered,  very  lively,  and  in  the  last  two 
and  a  half  months  has  laid  five  dozen 
eggs.  But  I  know  she  is  10  years  of 
age  because  I  raised  her  from  a  chick. 

I  did  sell  her  to  a  neighbor  with 
the  rest  of  my  flock  five  years  ago 
when  illness  forced  me  to  give  up 
active  poultry  farming.  But  she  iso¬ 
lated  herself  from  the  other  birds 
there,  would  not  eat  and  was  soon 
in  bad  shape.  So  he  gave  her  back  to 
me. 

As  soon  as  she  was  returned,  she 
began  to  eat.  Soon  she  recovered  and 
has  since  been  going  strong,  l.  l. 

Your  10-year-old  hen  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  of  your  successful  poultry 
husbandry.  The  fact  that  the  hen  laid 
60  eggs  in  75  days  in  her  10th  year 
proves  that  she  must  be  in  the  best 
of  health.  The  best  record  I  have 
heard  of  previously  for  a  hen  of  that 
age  is  about  15  per  cent  production. 
I  hope  you  will  keep  us  posted  if  the 
hen  lives  through  another  year. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Mrs.  New  York  says  try  this 

HURRY-UP  WAY  TO  HOMEMADE 


YEAST  ROLLS 


“You  just  add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  Bisquick®  ” 
says  Mrs.  Robert  Callender,  of  Williamsville, 

New  York’s  finalist  in  the  Mrs.  America*  Contest. 
“And  get  homemade  rolls  you’d  swear 
took  hours  to  make.  Only  two 
ingredients.  Just  one  rising! 

“It’s  the  easiest  way  yet  to 
get  that  wonderful  flavor  only 
yeast  can  give.  Be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast, 
the  kind  we  prize-winning  cooks 
depend  on.  It  always  rises  fast  and 
keeps  right  on  your  shelf.” 

*Reg.  Mrs.  America  Inc. 


HURRY-UP  YEAST  ROLLS 


3A  cup  warm  water 
(not  hot— 105  to  115°) 

1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 
2Vi  cups  Bisquick 
Dissolve  yeast  in  water.  Mix  in  Bis¬ 
quick.  Beat  vigorously.  Turn  dough 
onto  surface  well  dusted  with  Bis¬ 
quick.  Knead  until  smooth,  about 
20  times.  Shape  as  desired,  into 
crescents,  rolls,  etc.  Place  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet.  Cover  with 
damp  cloth.  Let  rise  in  warm  place 
(85°)  about  1  hour.  Heat  oven  to 
400°  (moderately  hot).  Bake  10  to 

FIEISCHM  ANN'S  YEAST— ANOTHER  F 


15  minutes,  until  a  rich  golden 
brown.  Brush  with  butter  or  mar¬ 
garine.  Makes  16. 

How  to  shape  crescents:  Roll 
dough  into  a  12-inch  circle.  Cut 
into  16  wedges.  Beginning  at  wide 
side,  roll  tov/ard  point.  Place  on 
greased  baking  sheet  with  point 
underneath. 


PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INC. 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  Pay 
4%  or  4%%? 

You’ll  find  the  answer  in  our  Current  Recom¬ 
mended  List  of  Savings  &  Loan  Accounts.  Write 
today  and  also  receive  a  free  copy  of  our 
informative  16-page  "Investors  Handbook  on 
Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Certificates,"  which 
explains  how  each  account  is  insured  up  to 
$10,000  by  an  instrumentality  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Ask  for  R-414. 

amott,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im- 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold.  FREE 
TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to  — 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  943-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Hubbard 


CHICKS  make 


S3  R  EAT  LAYERS 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 
FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UBBARD  FARMS 

WALP0U,  N.  H.  (Mch  LANCASTER.  PA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED 


I  NO  NEED  TO  WEAR  A  TRUSS  I 


That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges  and  Does  Not  Hold 

jj  If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  3 
J  name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  complete,  | 
g  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  ( 
jj  thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  J 
g  comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  g 
|  escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  B 
1  harsh  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa-  g 
|  tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  1 
|j  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  64  J.  B 


November  21,  1959 
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“  Here’s  how  I  beat  the 
high  price  of  Bam  Cleaners 

wasn’t  going  to  pay  any  $2,000  for  a  Barn  Cleaner 9 
so  I  invented  one  that  you  can  now  buy  for  only  $395 

“I  was  just  stubborn  enough  to  refuse  to  buy  a  Barn  Cleaner  until  I  could  get  one  at  a 
price  that  dairy  farmers  like  you  and  me  feel  we  can  buy  and  be  sure  we  are  getting  our 
money’s  worth.  I  had  to  build  one  myself  in  order  to  do  that,  but  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  do.  It  was  good  because  I  found  that  it  could  not  only  be  made  at  lower  cost,  but 
I  could  incorporate  all  the  features  that  I  felt  were  lacking  in  the  high  priced  models. 

I  wanted  one  that  was  sturdy  but  portable  .  .  .  one  that  could  be  adapted  for  cleaning 
chicken  houses,  hog  houses,  feed  floors,  and  holding  pens  .  .  .  even  shovel  snow.  When 
I  finished,  I  had  exactly  what  I  started  out  to  make.  In  fact,  after  9  years  my  own 
original  model  is  still  in  operation  and  has  had  no  major  repairs  except  chain  replace¬ 
ments.  My  new  barn  cleaner  was  so  good  that  the  Dubuque  Stamping  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  took  an  interest  in  it.  They  standardized  it  and  made  it  available  to  all 
dairy  farmers;  and  when  you  compare  its  features  and  its  price  with  any  other,  I’m 
sure  you’ll  say  it’s  a  good  buy  for  the  money.” 


Walter  H.  Stuebs 

INVENTOR  OF 
FARM-EZE  BARN  CLEANER 


Here’s  how  the  Farm-Eze  Barn  Cleaner  can  sell  for  less,  yet  do  a  better  job! 


When  you  see  the  Farm-Eze  Barn  Cleaner  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  much  lower  price  than  any  of  its  com¬ 
petitors,  two  questions  arise  in  your  mind  that 
must  be  answered.  One  is  “Will  it  do  the  job,” 
and  the  other  “Is  it  as  sturdily  constructed  and 
built  to  last  without  constant  attention  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  replacements.”  You’ll  find  the  answers 
in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  original  Farm-Eze  model  was  used  to 
clean  a  27-cow  barn  for  the  past  nine  years,  and 
by  actual  comparison,  the  time  saved  over  the 
conventional  method  was  estimated  to  be  at 
least  70%. 

Simplicity  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  long, 
trouble-free  service  that  is  being  experienced  by 
users  everywhere.  It  is  sturdily  constructed  of 


Va  "  treated  clear  fir  wood  for  the  conveyor  unit 
which  not  only  cuts  down  the  cost  but  also 
eliminates  rust,  corrosion  and  deterioration 
problems  and  permits  handling  liquids  as  well 
as  solids. 

Installation  is  simple,  quick  and  easily  done 
by  one  man,  and  the  Cleaner  is  easily  adapted 
to  any  kind  of  barn  you  may  have.  Because  it’s 
portable,  you  can  use  it  anywhere  on  your  farm 
for  any  purpose.  It  does  not  necessarily  become 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  so  that  tenant  farmers 
who  have  need  of  a  barn  cleaner  can  take  it 
with  them  if  they  leave. 

The  Farm-Eze  has  an  automatic  stop  that 
stops  your  scoop  when  it  reaches  the  conveyor. 
One  cord  will  activate  the  drive  unit  and  another 


cord  can  be  used  to  disengage  it.  This  means 
that  you  can  use  the  scoop  in  a  shuttling  action 
for  cleaning  wide  areas  without  taking  the  waste 
material  all  the  way  to  the  conveyor. 

You  get  dependability  because  the  drive  unit 
itself  is  constructed  of  high  carbon  cast  gears 
with  a  6  to  1  gear  ratio.  This  gear  ratio  enables 
the  17'  conveyor  and  24-inch  scoop  to  be  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  %  h.p.  motor  which  you  may  be  able 
to  supply  yourself.  There  has  never  been  a  case 
in  which  any  portion  of  the  drive  unit  has  ever 
been  replaced  in  all  the  years  the  Farm-Eze 
has  been  manufactured. 

To  get  complete  information,  fill  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  You  are 
under  no  obligation. 


Mr.  Ralph  J.  Breitwieser, 

Dubuque  Stamping  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  RNY 
32nd  and  Jackson  Streets 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Please  rush  me  complete  free  information  on  the  Farm-Eze  Mechanical 
Barn  Cleaner.  I  understand  that  I  am  under  no  obligation  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  send  will  not  cost  me  a  cent. 


Name 

1 

AHHrf>s«i 

1 

R.R. 

Box  No. 

1 

City 

Zone 

State 

1 

•  DRIVE  UNIT 

High  carbon  cast  gears.  Needs 
only  3/A  h.p.  motor.  No  parts 
replacement  needed. 


SIMPLICITY 

The  key  to  years 
of  trouble-free 
service. 


•  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION 

Eliminates  rust  and  corrosion. 
Permits  handling  liquids  as 
well  as  solids.  Lower  cost. 

•  INSTALLATION 

Simple  one-man  job.  Can  be  used 
in  any  type  of  barn. 


AUTOMATIC  STOP 

Stops  scoop  when  it 
reaches  conveyor. 


17'  model 

less  motor 

Delivered  Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  Freight  Station 


$ 


39500 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  more  about  how  the  Farm-Eze 
Mechanical  Barn  Cleaner  can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  your  purchase  as  well  as  provide  dependable,  trouble-free 
operation  for  years  to  come.  Just  mail  the  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  specific 
questions  you  have  if  you’ll  include  them  when  you  mail  the 
coupon.  Hurry  and  get  the  coupon  into  the  mail  today! 


DUBUQUE  STAMPING  &  MFG.  CO.,  dept.  RNY,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 


PORTABLE 

Can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  farm  for  multiple  use. 


■Mm 


p  ! 


FARMERS: 

MAKE  THE  LONG  WINTER 
MONTHS  PROFITABLE  .  .  . 


OPERATE  A  SAWMILL 


TURN  YOUR  WOODLOTS  AND  THOSE  OF 
YOUR  NEIGHBORS  INTO  MONEY 


Lumber  cutting  methods  have  greatly  changed.  Today  the  mill 
is  set  up  in  a  central  location  and  the  logs  are  hauled  to  the 
mill.  This  enables  the  mill  operator  to  serve  a  wide  area  for 
logging  and  cut  lumber.  In  some  areas  there  are  more  than  five 
mills— all  operating  PROFITABLY. 


Designed  for  efficiency  and  dependability,  Frick  sawmills  are  avail¬ 
able  in  5  sizes.  Whatever  the  amount  of  timber  you  have  to  cut,  there 
is  a  Frick  mill  to  do  the  job.  Also  available  are:  Edgers,  Trimmers, 
Engines,  etc.,  everything  from  the  basic  equipment  to  a  complete 
hydraulic  operated  mill. 


e*u  Your  Nearest  Frick 
Dealer  for  More  Informa¬ 
tion.  Terms  are  Available. 


Frick  is  also  Eastern  Distributor  for  .  .  . 


FRICK  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Frick  dealer  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

□  FRICK  SAWMILLS  □  FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

□  BEAR-CAT  MILLS  □  DIESEL,  GAS  ENGINES 

P  TEMPLE-TON  SPREADERS 

Name . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Town  . . . . . 

State  . . . . . . . . . . 


Loose  Mortar 
in  Chimney  Joints 

Could  you  give  me  some  advice 
on  my  chimney?  It  is  made  of  red 
brick  and  the  cement  is  falling  from 
the  cracks.  I  had  a  man  cement  the 
whole  chimney  a  few  years  ago  and 
that  cement  is  now  falling  off.  What 
can  I  do  to  keep  the  cement  from 
falling  off?  A.  p.  K. 

When  the  mortar  in  the  joints  of 
a  chimney  becomes  loose,  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  dig  out  all  the  loose 
mortar.  Moisten  the  areas  to  be  re¬ 
paired  before  applying  new  mortar. 
Make  the  mortar  of  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  three  parts  clean  brick 
sand.  Add  a  handful  of  mason’s  lime 
to  each  shovelful  of  cement. 

Since  you  have  plastered  the 
chimney  instead  of  repairing  the 
joints,  the  best  procedure  is  to  re¬ 
pair  the  plastering  job.  You  would 
be  well  advised  to  employ  an  expert 
mason  to  do  the  job.  If  you  wish  to 
do  the  job  yourself,  remove  all  loose 
plaster  and  moisten  the  areas  to  be 
plastered.  Patch  the  plaster  with  a 
mortar  such  as  previously  described. 
Keep  the  new  plaster  moist  for  sev¬ 
eral  days. 


Blocks  or  Poured  Concrete? 

I  am  considering  building  a  house. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  construct  the 
foundation  of  cinder  blocks  or  to 
pour  it  with  ready-mix  concrete. 
Which  would  be  more  watertight? 
I  intend  to  do  the  work  myself. 

C.  A.  S. 

If  you  plan  to  do  the  job  yourself, 
you  will  very  likely  encounter  less 
difficult  problems  if  you  use  con¬ 
crete  blocks  rather  than  poured  con¬ 
crete. 

Poured  concrete  requires  form 
work  that  is  difficult  to  build  unless 
one  is  experienced.  Also,  rather 
elaborate  preparations  are  necessary 
to  handle  ready-mix  concrete  as  it 
is  delivered. 

For  a  good  quality  job,  use  well- 
cured  concrete  blocks,  10  inches 
thick.  Concrete  blocks  cost  little 
more  than  cinder  blocks  and  will 
give  you  a  better  job,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  mortar  is  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  one  part  mason’s 
hydrated  lime  and  six  parts  brick 
sand. 


Insulation  for  Concrete 
Block  Building 

This  year  I  am  building  a  garage 
of  concrete  block  which  we  plan  to 
live  in  for  several  years.  I  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  simplest  form  of  in¬ 
sulation  would  be  fill  insulation 
poured  into  the  cores.  The  dealer 
sold  me  some  rockwool  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  I’ve  heard  that  fiberglass 
would  be  much  better  since  it  is  less 
affected  by  moisture.  Could  you  give 
me  more  information  about  this? 
Also,  what  precautions  are  necessary 
to  keep  it  dry  during  construction  as 
well  as  afterwards?  G.  m.  c. 

You  will  not  achieve  the  results 
you  expect  by  merely  filling  the 
cores  of  the  concrete  blocks  with  a 


loose-fill  insulation.  You  will  obtain 
more  comfortable  living  quarters  if 
you  attach  one-inch  x  two-inch 
strips,  or  preferably  two -inch  x  two- 
inch  furring,  to  the  blocks,  and  cover 
with  sheetrock  or  insulating  wall- 
board. 

If  you  prefer  to  fill  the  cores  of  the 
blocks,  use  mica  pellets.  They  are 
non-absorbent. 


Oil  in  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  well  dug  15  feet  deep. 
An  oil  tank  scaffold  broke  down  and 
oil  soaked  through  the  ground  into 
the  well.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  oily  taste  in  the  water? 

w.  H.  M. 

To  remove  the  taint  of  the  oil,  the 
most  reliable  procedure  is  to  install 
water  conditioning  equipment.  Call 
on  the  most  reliable  plumbing  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  in  your  area  and  request 
an  estimate. 

You  could  make  a  filter  that  would 
be  serviceable,  if  properly  cared  for. 
Make  a  concrete  receptacle  about  20 
to  24  inches  square  and  36  inches 
deep.  Install  the  intake  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  the  water  will  be  forced  up 
through  the  filter. 

The  filter  is  made  as  follows:  first, 
place  a  six-inch  layer  of  small 
gravel;  second,  a  six-inch  layer  of 
pellet  size  charcoal;  and  third,  top  off 
with  20  inches  of  fine  sand.  Cover 
layer  of  charcoal '  with  bronze  fly- 
screen  mesh,  otherwise  the  charcoal 
will  be  displaced.  B.  K.  Sommers 

Ambition  has  its  disappointments 
to  sour  us,  but  never  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  satisfy  us. — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  On  True  Happiness 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


The  welding  activities 
Of  Hiram  Q.  Boggles 
Is  currently  suspended 
He  didn’t  wear  goggles.  ~ 

— Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Here,  the  milking  parlor 
is  shown  in  operation.  Two 
men  handle  the  eight  units. 
Ducts  for  grain  are  shown 
in  the  background. 


The  pole  barn  at  the  Miller  Farm  is  shown  above.  Milking  parlor  is  at  the  right. 
Underground  pit  for  spreader  is  at  the  far  left  of  the  building. 


Miller  is  shown  filling  silage  bunk  with  aid  of  unloading  wagon.  Feeding  area  is 
fenced  off  from  loading  area. 


I  oncrete-lined  trench  silo  is  filled  from  unloading  wagons,  later  packed  with  a 
crawler  tractor. 


Two  men  milk  112  cows  in 

Calvin  Miller  s  New 
Pole  Barn  Operation 

8y  William  M.  Barry 

AFTER  16  years  of  working  with  cows 
in  stanchion  barns,  Calvin  Miller  of 
Copake  Falls,  New  York,  decided 
that  he  had  had  enough.  Even  though  he 
had  mechanized  many  operations  in  his  two 
conventional  barns,  he  still  had  to  bend  and 
stoop  many  times  a  day  to  milk  his  herd  of 
112  cows;  silage  had  to  be  forked  out  of  the 
silos,  then  out  of  carts  into  the  mangers; 
grain  fed  by  hand.  Milk  had  to  be  carried 
from  each  cow  to  the  bulk  tank. 


Trench  silo  is  130 
feet  long,  40  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and 
20  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  Walls  are  16 
feet  high. 


Now,  most  of  this  lifting  is  done  by  elec¬ 
tric  or  automotive  power.  Also,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  milking  opera¬ 
tion  in  two  different  barns.  His  favorable 
experience  raising  heifers  caused  him  to 
give  bulk  handling  of  cows  serious  consid¬ 
eration. 

After  much  study  and  travelling  about  to 
look  at  other  loose  housing  and  milking  par¬ 
lor  installations,  he  became  convinced  that 
he  should  build  a  pole  barn  and  herring¬ 
bone  milking  parlor. 

He  chose  the  pole  barn  because  of  econ- 

( Continued  on  page  4) 
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“*1,726  profit  in  72  days 
with  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw” 


Another  user  testimonial. 


ONLY 


MOVED  BY 
H.H.  SATHES 


In  Salway,  Minnesota  Raymond  Sathes  found  out  why  a 
Homelite  chain  saw  can  mean  extra  money  in  your  pocket. 
The  new  Homelite  BUZ  can  do  the  same  for  you! 

The  new  Homelite  BUZ  is  the  first  direct-drive  chain  saw  to 
deliver  consistent,  quality  performance  at  the  new  low  cost  of 
only  $153.50. 

The  Buz  has  the  famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine  that 
delivers  a  chain  speed  of  3,000  feet  per  minute.  Its  light  weight 
19  pounds  (less  bar  and  chain)  is  easy  to  handle  on  the  job, 
easy  to  carry  to  the  job.  Fast-cutting  direct  drive  buzzes 
through  16"  trees  in  16  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter  with  straight  blades  from  12*  to  21*. 

You  can’t  beat  the  low-cost  dependability  of  the  new  Home¬ 
lite  BUZ.  Ask  your  Homelite  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration. 

And  be  sure  to  see  the  full  line  of  8  Homelite  Chain  Saws. 


HERE’S  HOW 

RAYMOND  SATHES  DID  IT  — 

In  just  72  days  of  part  time  cutting, 
Mr.  Sathes  cut  300  cords  of  pulpwood 
and  6,500  feet  of  logs.  After  deducting 
his  total  costs  he  was  left  with  a  net 
profit  of  $1,726.68.  Learn  how  a 
Homelite  chain  saw  can  help  you  earn 
extra  money!  Send  10<(  for  your  copy 
of  the  illustrated  16-page  booklet  “A 
Man’s  Guide  to  Chain  Saws.” 

TUNE  INI  .  .  .  Homelite  Farm 
Round-Up  on  the  air  every  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Consult  your  local  paper 
for  time  and  station. 


THINK 


FIRST  OF  QUALITY  .  .  .  THINK 
FIRST  OF  HOMELITE 
HOMELITE 
A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  INC. 
26 1 2  Riverdale  Avenue, 

Port  Chester,  New  York 


AT  YOUR  FINGER  TIPS 

Standard's  "Easy-All"  Comfort  Stall 
t.  Built-in  Adjustable  Vacuum  Line. 

2.  Built-in  Water  Line. 

3.  Adjustable  to  fit  each  individual  cow. 

g  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

|  BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND,  DEPT.  NY-1 

I  Send  Information  on  the  ‘‘Eosy-Ait’’  Com-  . 

1  fort  Stall  and  ’ ‘All-New’’  Barn  Cleaner.  I 

S  I 

j  Name .  j 

I  Address . I 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND 


STANDARD’S  “ALL-NEW” 
BALL  BEARING  BARN  CLEANER 
GUARANTEED 


BUILD  YOUR  HERD  with  1 

YOUNG’S™™.  902’ 


I  vit(y)iviin* 

*  v  y  * 

•  * 

Z  StcftfelattmU-  fin  * 

•r  • 

:  HIGHEST  Potency  -  HIGHEST  Quality  Z 

»  LOWEST  Net  Cost!  * 


«  NO  SALT  . 


NO  LIMESTONE 


NO  FILLER!  « 


YOUNG'S  VITAMIN  S  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Roaring  Spring,  Pennsylvania 


*  #  *  *1 


*  VIT-Y-MIN  is  the  supplement  used  by 
many  champions  and  prize  herds! 


FUR-FISH-GAME 

is  just  the  magazine  you  have 
been  looking  for.  This  big,  at¬ 
tractive  magazine  is  chuck  full 
of  thrilling  hunts  for  bear, 
deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  pheas¬ 
ant,  coon;  fascinating  stories 
of  fishing  for  blue  gill,  crop- 
pie,  catfish  &  bass;  profession¬ 
al  methods  of  trapping  mink, 
coon,  fox,  &  muskrat;  dogs; 
gun  &  ammunition  dope;  fur 
market  reports;  money  making 
outdoor  tips;  etc.  It’s  an 
AUTHORITY  on  TRAPPING.  A 
good  clean  magazine  your  son 
will  also  enjoy.  Get  more 
PLEASURE  &  PROFIT  from 
vour  farm  by  reading  FUR- 
FISH-GAME.  Usually  64  or 
more  pages.  Published  monthly 
since  1905.  Price  $3.00  a  _ 

year— 25c  a  copy.  Cover  in  color 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 
8  mo.  only  $1.00  (saves  you  1.00) 

3  Yrs.  only  $3.00  (saves  you  $6.00) 

Clip  ad.  attach  name  &  address.  Send  with  remittance  to 

FUR-FISH-GAME,  2882  E.  Main  St.,  Columbus  9,  Ohio 


The  skilled  hand  of  the  German  gunsmith  Is 
responsible  for  this  .22-callber  6-shot  repeater 
automatic  with  self-ejecting  clip.  Just  4"  long, 
fits  easily  into  pocket  or  purse.  Ideal  for  sporting 
events,  stage  use  (not  available  to  Calif,  resi¬ 
dents).  Comes  for  $6.95  ppd.  from 


..—i 


BEST  VALUES,  Dept.  A-326 

403  Market,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


teds  Grow 


||v^  Send  postcard  or  letter 

I  m  for  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  rnrr 

jyr  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  NfCC 
^  329  BURPEE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Pole  Barn  Operation 


( Continued,  from  page  3) 

omy  and  ease  of  construction,  and 
the  milking  parlor  because  he  felt 
that  the  herringbone  group  system 
of  milking  was  most  sensible  and 
work  saving.  He  reasoned  that 
bringing  eight  cows  in  as  a  group, 
milking  them  and  turning  them  out 
would  be  faster  and  require  less  la¬ 
bor  than  side  opening  or  straight- 
through  stalls. 

Recently,  he  built  a  100x200-ft. 
pole  barn  for  loose  housing  and 
feeding  hay  and  silage,  right  at  the 
edge  of  the  road  where  it  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  milk  tank  truck  to 
pick  up  the  milk  and  the  feed  truck 
to  deliver  the  grain  ration  in  all 
seasons. 

Has  Trench  Silo 

Directly  across  the  road  from  the 
pole  barn,  a  trench  silo  was  carved 
out  of  the  hillside.  This  huge  con¬ 
crete-lined  silo  has  a  capacity  of 
several  hundred  tons.  It  is  130  ft. 
long,  40  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  20 
at  the  bottom,  with  concave  sides 
16  ft.  high.  It  is  filled  from  unloading 
wagons  on  the  edge  of  the  silo  and 
packed  with  a  crawler  tractor.  A 
black  plastic  cover  protects  the  si¬ 
lage  from  spoilage,  and  leaching  by 
rains.  A  front-end  loader  makes 
easy  work  of  loading  silage. 

In  1954  he  bought  the  neighboring 
farm  and  gradually  increased  his 
herd  to  the  present  112.  He  rents 
another  farm  of  about  100  acres;  ex¬ 
pects  within  a  year  to  be  milking 
150  cows. 

The  working  force  now  consists  of 
three  men  besides  Calvin  and  some 
family  help.  The  herd  is  mostly  Hol- 
steins  with  25  to  30  Jerseys. 

Like  many  farmers  in  the  Copake 
area,  he  believes  in  supplementing 
the  pasture  with  green  feed  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  includes  chopped  green 
oats  and  alfalfa  fed  in  a  fence -line 
bunk  or  spread  on  the  ground  along 
the  fence-line. 

Last  year,  the  herd  averaged  about 
11,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Grain  is  mixed 
by  a  local  feed  dealer,  using  home 
grown  grain  and  purchased  supple¬ 
ments.  He  feeds  a  pound  of  grain  to 
three  lbs.  of  milk  now,  a  little  heav¬ 
ier  than  usual.  Grain  is  delivered  in 


bulk  and  stored  over  the  milking 
parlor.  The  grain  storage  will  hold 
about  20  tons.  From  here  it  is  piped 
to  each  cow  and  the  allotment  for 
the  cow  made  by  pulling  a  cord  the 
proper  number  of  times. 

In  the  milking  parlor,  eight  cows 
are  brought  in  from  the  holding  area 
and  locked  into  the  herringbone  sys¬ 
tem.  Udders  are  washed  with  hot 
water  before  applying  the  milkers. 
Two  men  do  the  milking,  taking  care 
of  four  machines  each.  While  the 
eight  cows  are  being  milked,  an¬ 
other  group  of  eight  is  let  in  and 
prepared  for  milking  on  the  other 
side.  The  milk  is  pumped  to  the  bulk 
tank  through  a  glass  and  stainless 
steel  pipeline  that  is  cleaned  in 
place.  The  112  cows  are  milked  in 
two  hours. 

Miller  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  herringbone  system.  He  says  that 
there  were  no  special  problems  aft¬ 
er  the  cows  became  accustomed  to 
the  milking  procedure.  He  maintains 
that  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  can  be 
milked  together  without  trouble.  The 
problem  of  small  and  large  cows  in 
such  a  system  has  been  raised  by 
many  dairymen,  but  he  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  serious. 

Modern  Milkhouse 

The  milkhouse,  a  modern  concrete 
block  structure  with  the  interior 
walls  neatly  plastered  and  painted, 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  milk¬ 
ing  machine  washer.  Comfortable 
temperatures  are  maintained  in  the 
milking  parlor  and  milkhouse  by  hot 
water  heat  from  an  oil-fired  hot. 
water  boiler  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Miller  believes  that  the  loose 
housing  milking  parlor  is  the  only 
way  to  handle  cows.  He  feels  that 
the  physical  work  in  this  system  is 
cut  to  a  minimum  and  that,  to  some 
degree,  he  is  freed  from  the  worries 
of  unsteady  hired  help. 

Loose  housing  has  been  slow  to 
gain  acceptance  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  but  more  dairymen  are  conclud¬ 
ing,  like  Calvin  Miller,  that  it  is  the 
easiest  and  most  profitable  way  to 
take  care  of  a  large  herd  of  cows. 
Pole  barns  are  being  built  for  $1.25 
a  square  foot.  Total  cost  of  housing 
and  milking  can  be  substantially  less 
than  conventional  barns. 


Miller  is  “very  well  satisfied”  with  his  herringbone  system,  which  has  capacity 


of  eight  cows  on  each  side.  With  it,  two  men  milk  herd’s  112  cows  in  two  hours. 
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DAIRY 


FITS 


This 

2 -way 
action 


keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


Dr  Naylors 

M£V!CAT£V 

Teat  Dilators 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg. — $1.00 
Trial  pkg.— 50^ 


Don't  Accept  cl  QuhMute ! 


There 


all  purpose 


ROTANlY  cutter 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Selmo.  Alo 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
li  t  in  bridge,  New  York 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensiye 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H9906 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


t  0  C  (•  and  information  on  the  most 
mu  profitable  new  developments  in 
PI  ANQ  farm  buildings  and  poultry 
r  LnllO  houses— all  sizes  and  types.  Also 
—  illustrated  folder  on  how  to  build  the  low¬ 
est  cost,  permanent  roofing. 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  FP,  Trenton  3,  N.  1. 

December  5,  1959 


Clipping  Cows  Helps 
Solve  Winter  Problems 


Clipping  cows  helps  solve  winter 
problems,  according  to  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Dairy  Specialist  Edward  T. 
Oleskie. 

Clipping  ends  one  winter-stabling 
cleanliness  problem;  makes  it  easier 
to  produce  clean  milk;  saves  time 
in  preparing  udders  for  milking;  and 
helps  control  lice. 

Oleskie  suggests  that  the  tail  head, 
tail  and  switch  be  clipped  first,  and 
the  udder  and  belly  next.  After  clip¬ 
ping  the  hocks,  run  a  “clipped  line” 
from  the  milk  walls  to  the  thurls 
on  both  sides  to  the  base  of  the  tail 
head.  Then  clip  the  flanks  and 
hind  quarters  completely,  using  the 
“clipped  line”  as  a  guide. 

Finally,  take  three  full  strokes  up 
the  hockline  as  a  lice  control 
measure. 


Ayrshire  Sets  Mark 

An  Ayrshire  heifer  owned  by  a 
New  York  State  4-H  boy  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  all-time  high  national 
production  mark  for  junior  two- 
year-olds  of  the  breed. 

The  animal,  Lucky  Seven’s  All 
Right  of  C.B.,  is  owned  by  Daniel 
R.  Stimson,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  Her  ac¬ 
tual  305-day  2x  milking  credits  total 
15,920  lbs.  of  milk  and  672  lbs.  (4.2 
per  cent)  of  fat.  This  exceeds  the 
previous  record  held  by  Meredith 
Fair  Tora,  an  animal  owned  by 
Stimson’s  sister,  Abigail  Ann  Stim¬ 
son. 


Records  for  Lee  s  Hill 

Two  Brown  Swiss  animals  owned 
by  Lee’s  Hill  Farm  of  New  Vernon, 
N.J.,  have  completed  records  which 
place  them  high  among  Brown  Swiss 
production  leaders  for  their'  age  and 
classification,  the  Brown  Swiss  Cat¬ 
tle  Breeders’  Association  has  dis¬ 
closed. 

Lee’s  Hill  Sabrina  Fair  R,  in  365 
days  of  three-time  milking,  produced 
17,319.8  lbs.  of  milk  with  815.13  lbs. 
of  butterfat  (4.71%  test),  while 
Lee’s  Hill  Winkie  M,  on  305  days 
two-time  milking,  produced  11,810.8 
lbs.  of  milk  and  602.07  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  (5.10%  test).  Each  animal  began 
her  record  at  age  of  two  years  and 
five  months. 

The  records,  according  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  place  Sabrina  Fair  R  fourth 
in  the  Yearly  Division  Jr.  Two-Year 
Class;  and  Winkie  M.  fourth  in  the 
Farmer’s  Ten -Months  Division  Jr. 
Two- Year-Old  Class. 


Ednachester  Marathon  Burke  is  the 
12th  Holstein  cow  to  produce  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
each  of  four  lactations.  Bred  by 
Chester  Foote,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.,  she 
is  in  the  herd  of  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDX  AUTOMATICALLY 


Add  dollars  to  your  income  by  feeding  with  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk 
Feeder.  You  can  increase  your  herd  and  increase  production  with  NO  INCREASE  IN 
LABOR.  By  eliminating  manual  feeding  you  can  cut  labor  costs,  help  eliminate  your 
hired  man  problem,  and  have  more  time  for  productive  farming.  You  will  also  eliminate 
unnecessary  loss  and  waste  of  silage.  All  this  adds  up  to  greater  efficiency  and  more 
PROFIT  for  you. 

Badger's  Silo  Unloader,  because  of  its  greater  speed  and  capacity  will  out  perform 
all  others.  Handles  any  type  silage  with  ease,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  You  are  assured 
of  fluffy  palatable  silage  at  every  feeding.  Models  from  10'  to  30'. 

BADGER  TUBE  FEEDER 

This  new  tube  bunk  feeder  assures  fast, 
even  distribution  of  all  types  of  silage 
and  ground  feeds.  It  will  mix  any  ration, 
or  rations  thoroughly  and  distribute  them 
evenly  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 

Flow  of  feed  is  easily  controlled  with  a 
single  lever  by  rotating  the  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  tube.  Although  very  sturdily 
constructed  throughout,  power  require¬ 
ments  are  low. 

AUGER  FEEDER.  This  feeder,  designed  for 
the  long  bunk,  will  handle  any  type 
silage.  Auger  is  easily  raised  or  lowered 
to  control  flow  of  feed,  Assures  even 
distribution. 

ROUND  THE  SILO  FEEDER.  Designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  long  bunk  when 
feeding  area  is  limited,  this  feeder  will 
give  top  efficiency  with  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  Ideal  for  dairy  farmers. 

DEALERSHIPS  STIL1  Oi?ic!kS 
m  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 


Name 


Address 


City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31.  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


PAINT 


10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE¬ 
SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 
suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Catches  More! 
Easy  to  use! 

Amazing  HAVAHABT  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
Injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Hustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-D  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


AS  LOW  AS 
H  SQ.  FT. 


goi/ ERATO 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specifi¬ 
cations.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill.— Estab.  1924. 
Originators  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  Per  Square  Foot _ Widths  Available— 100  tin.  Ft.  Rolls 

2  Gauge  (.002) . lg  Sq.  Ft.  |  3’,  4’,  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2(  Sq.  Ft.  I  3',  10j 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3jZ  Sq.  Ft.  (  20)  24)  & 


8  Gauge  (.008) . 4fC  Sq.  Ft. 

■gpg; 


12;  14;  16/ 

&  32  ft.  widths 


12*  16J  20  &  24  ft.  widths 


/  /.  -  •  -  / 

ifS 

m 

j^|. 

OVER  BLDG. 

BLDG. 

MAY 

MATLS. 

INSULATION 

COVERS 

COVERS 

■■  liny  1  wilt  bill  U|  |  ECU  UG4IC 

Jo  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Wxp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Price; 


Electricity  Meets 
the  Challenge 


Part  II 

The  need  for  bam  and  poultry 
house  modernization  is  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized.  Even  those  who  have  not 
yet  done  it  cannot  argue  with  its 
value.  But  there  are  other  places 
in  the  modem  farmstead  where 
modernization  can  also  help  cut 
costs.  Up-dating  the  family  kitchen 
and  farm  workshop  are  often  over¬ 
looked  as  spots  where  improvements 
can  mean  big  savings. 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  housewife 
who  helps  her  husband  run  a  small 
farm  with  the  aid  of  an  all- electric 
kitchen.  Sound  foolish?  Not  at  all. 
Several  months  ago  they  were  faced 
with  the  choice  of  hiring  an  extra 
man  to  help  with  the  chores  or  find 
some  better  way  of  working  to¬ 
gether.  They  figured,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  initial  cost  of  an  extra  hand 
would  be  low,  but  over  the  years  it 


would  amount  to  a  large  expense 
plus  the  possibility  of  many  addi¬ 
tional  problems.  Analyzing  their 
daily  work,  they  found  there  were 
many  light  chores  the  wife  could  do 
if  she  could  shorten  meal  prepara¬ 
tion  time.  An  all-electric  kitchen 
with  its  many  time-saving  devices, 
gave  her  the  time  they  needed,  and 
now  they  operate  as  a  team,  run¬ 
ning  their  farm  together. 

Cost  of  Machinery  vs.  Hand  Labor 

Power  tools  in  a  farm  shop  can 
help  a  man  keep  his  equipment  in 
good  shape,  save  expensive  repair 
bills  and  allow  him  to  make  many 
improvements  in  his  building.  Hand 
tools  are  fine  for  the  hobbyist  and 
they  were  a  must  for  grandpop,  but 
the  fast  pace  of  modem  life  does 
not  allow  any  but  the  very  wealthy 
the  luxury  of  time-consuming  man¬ 
ual  operations.  It  would  be  hard  to 


estimate  the  savings  a  single  farmer 
could  make  in  one  year  with  a  well- 
equipped  shop. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  elec¬ 
tricity  is  meeting  the  challenge  of  a 
changing  agriculture  by  replacing 
expensive,  time-consuming  hand  la¬ 
bor. 

Now,  what  about  the  cost  of  such 
equipment?  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  initial  cost  of  much  of  this  ma¬ 
chinery  is  high,  but  this  can  be  offset 
by  a  rapid  return  on  investment. 
Many  items  will  save  an  amount 
equal  to  their  purchase  price  in  two 
years  or  less.  To  invest  wisely,  a 
farmer  must  understand  the  cost 
involved  in  all  phases  of  his  opera¬ 
tion.  Those  steps  demanding  the 
greatest  amounts  of  costly  hand  la¬ 
bor  should  be  turned  over  to  ma¬ 
chinery  first. 

The  city  slicker’s  conception  of 
the  hay-chewing  farmer  who  kept 
sums  in  his  head  and  counted  on  his 
fingers  is  as  outdated  as  the  pony 
express.  Successful  farmers  must  be 
businessmen  today,  men  capable  of 
overseeing  a  complicated  operation, 
carefully  investing  large  amounts  of 
capital  and  having  highly  developed 
mechanical  and  technical  skills.  They 
not  only  know  how  to  make  a  profit 
in  the  present  market,  but  they  know 
where  help  is  available  when  they 
need  it.  Automation  planning  can  be 
made  with  the  help  of  the  extension 
service,  special  agencies  created  by 
farm  equipment  manufacturers  and 
the  farm  service  representatives  of 
your  electric  company.  They  are 


ready  and  able  to  offer  advice  and 
technical  aid. 

A  classical  example  of  what  tech¬ 
nical  advice  can  help  create  is  the 
one-acre  demonstration  pork  factory 
operated  by  a  feed  company  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Within  four  build¬ 
ings  located  in  a  logical  order,  a 
part-time  man  can  handle  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  500  hogs  a  year.  Electric 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting  and  wa- 
ater  pumps  are  used  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  to  keep  labor  costs  low  and 
maintain  sanitary  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  breeding,  nursing  and  fin¬ 
ishing  areas.  Providing  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  each  animal 
pays  off  by  keeping  production  and 
profits  high.  Similar  systems  can 
be  copied  whole  or  in  part  by  small 
farmers. 

Buildings  Must  Be  Planned 

Those  who  study  the  possibility  of 
automation  will  discover  that  mod¬ 
ern  work  methods  demand  efficient 
buildings,  each  constructed  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot  in  the  work  plan  of 
the  farmstead.  Older  buildings  can 
fit  into  this  scheme  if  you  plan  for 
the  future,  but  the  days  of  random 
construction  are  past. 

Size  and  shape  of  buildings  also 
are  being  changed  by  automatic 
equipment.  The  case  history  of  a 
poultry  farmer  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  He  had  decided  to  modernize 
and  increase  his  operation  by  con¬ 
structing  a  new  poultry  house.  All 
through  the  initial  stages  of  plan¬ 
ning  he  thought  in  terms  of  a  multi¬ 
storied  building.  But  when  he  came 
to  get  technical  advice  on  a  me¬ 
chanical  feeder,  he  discovered  that 
a  single-story  building  of  the  same 
capacity  would  save  him  more  than 
$1,000  in  feeder  costs.  Naturally,  he 
built  the  lower  poultry  house  and 
took  advantage  of  the  savings  in  his 
feed  bill. 

Good  Lighting  Overlooked 

The  interest  in  farm  automation 
has  become  so  strong  that  many 
have  overlooked  one  of  its  most 
important  handmaidens,  good  light¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  adequate  for  all 
seeing  tasks.  Yet  good  lighting  is 
often  taken  for  granted.  Proper  illu¬ 
mination  is  just  as  important  around 
a  moving  conveyor  as  it  is  over  a 
work  bench,  and  it  pays  off  in  terms 
of  safety  and  speed. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  electricity  is  helping 
farmers  meet  the  challenge  of  a 
changing  agriculture.  By  planning 
ahead  for  the  day  when  he  can  use 
each  of  these  new  tools  and  ideas, 
a  farmer  can  successfully  make  the 
transition.  L.  H.  Hammond 


Hidden  Elevator  Hazard 

Some  elevators  have  a  hidden 
built-in  hazard.  When  elevator  is 
raised  to  a  high  position  and  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  move  it  a  short 
distance,  the  balance  point  may  be 
passed  as  the  elevator  is  pulled  clear 
and  lower  end  is  raised.  The  lower 
end  flies  up  into  the  air,  the  wheels 
roll  toward  the  upper  end  of  the 
elevator  and  the  supporting  frame¬ 
work  collapses.  This  can  happen  if 
there  is  no  restraining  device  to 
prevent  the  upper  derrick  rollers 
from  pulling  away  from  their  track. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  add  a  rod 
or  strap  beneath  the  roller  shaft. 
Support  rod  at  each  end  by  brackets 
fastened  to  framework,  and  make 
rod  long  enough  to  allow  rollers 
their  normal  range  of  travel. 

M.E.L 


GOOD  VENTILATION  PAYS  OFF! 


"mm  BiTTEir 


Leland  C.  Wickham,  dairy 
farmer  of  Cattaraugus, 
New  York,  is  pleased 
with  his  electric  ventila¬ 
tion  system.  It  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  keeping  his  dairy 
stable  free  of  drafts,  reducing  mois¬ 
ture  damage  to  the  bam  and  keeping 
livestock  and  workers  healthier.  Mr. 
Wickham  operates  a  3.68  acre  dairy 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  • .  electrically!  NIAGARA  MOHAWK 


farm  of  32  cows  in  the  Town  of  Otto. 

Why  not  ask  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
Farm  Representative  about  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  for  your  barns  and  stables? 
This  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  he 
can  help  you  use  electricity  to  save 
time,  increase  profits  and  cut  costs. 
His  sen/ices  are  absolutely  free.  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  him  through 
your  nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 
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Feeding  dairy  calves  and  feeder'  lambs 


North  Dakota  Research 
Aids  Northeast  Farmers 


Many  of  the  livestock  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  at  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  at  Fargo,  N.D., 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Northeast  livestock  farmer.  Included 
among  these  are  studies  concerning 
the  amount  of  protein  needed  by 
young  dairy  calves,  and  those  con¬ 
cerning  the  ways  to  get  feeder 
lambs  started  on  grain. 

Dairymen  have  long  recognized, 
investigators  C.  G.  Edgerly  and  C. 
Jensen  point  out,  that  dairy  calves 
should  receive  a  suitable  dry  grain 
mixture  as  soon  as  they  will  eat 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  em¬ 
phasize,  dry  calf  starter  mixtures 
should  have  a  high  coefficient  of  di¬ 
gestibility  because  young  calves  do 
not  consume  much  roughage  and 
consequently  do  not  receive  any 
large  amounts  of  protein  from  that 
source. 

While  the  protein  content  of  whole 
milk  is  fairly  uniform,  professors 
Edgerly  and  Jensen  add,  the  feeding 
of  more  milk  than  is  usual  is  “nei¬ 
ther  desirable  nor  economical.”  Dry 
calf  starter,  therefore,  “provides  a 
practical  means  by  which  increased 
amounts  of  digestible  protein,  as  well 
as  other  digestible  nutrients,  can  be 
supplied  as  needed.” 

Used  Dry  Starter  Mixtures 

Investigators  Edgerly  and  Jensen 
used  dry  calf  starter  mixtures  with 
digestible  protein  levels  of  12,  13, 
and  16  per  cent,  respectively,  dur¬ 
ing  a  feed  trial  designed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  efficient  digestible 
protein  level  for  dairy  calf  raising. 
The  TDN,  or  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ent,  levels  of  the  feeds  were  equal¬ 
ized  at  72  per  cent.  The  calves  were 
started  on  the  different  formulas 
soon  after  birth  and  were  kept  on 
them  for  12  weeks. 

It  was  found  that  the  calves  on 
all  the  formulas  used  made  good 
gains.  However,  Edgerly  and  Jen¬ 
sen  found  that  when  calves  received 
whole  milk  for  their  first  eight  weeks 
and  had  access  to  good  quality  al¬ 
falfa  hay,  they  made  their  best  gains 
on  dry  calf  starter  with  a  digestible 
protein  of  12  per  cent. 

While  there  was  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  health,  gains  or  growth 
among  the  groups  tested,  calves  on 
the  following  mixture  averaged 
slightly  better  gains  than  others: 


The  mixture  consisted  of  350  lbs. 
of  yellow  corn;  250  lbs.  wheat  bran; 
250  lbs.  whole  oats;  100  lbs.  linseed 
oil  meal;  50  lbs.  dried  skim  milk; 
10  lbs.  di-calcium  phosphate;  and 
10  lbs.  mineralized  salt.  The  mixture 
had  a  total  protein  content  of  15 
per  cent  and  a  digestible  protein  of 
12.3  per  cent. 

Raising  "Feeder”  Lambs 

In  studies  of  “feeder”  lambs 
(lambs  being  fattened  for  market 
that  will  be  carried  to  an  accepted 
finished  weight) ,  professors  W.  E. 
Dinusson  and  E.  W.  Klosterman 
found  that  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  successful  lamb 
feeding  program  is  the  “getting  of 
purchased  lambs  properly  and  safe¬ 
ly  on  feed.” 

Each  Fall,  the  two  investigators 
point  out,  thousands  of  range-bred 
feeder  lambs  are  purchased  by 
northeast  livestock  farmers  for  fin¬ 
ishing  on  northeast  farms. 

The  long  trip  east,  Dinusson  and 
Klosterman,  note,  is  both  strange 
and  disturbing  to  the  lambs.  Thus, 
they  seldom  eat  well  during  the  trip. 

Consequently,  they  arrive  at  their 
destination  in  a  nervous,  weakened 
and  hungry  condition.  The  range 
bred  animals  seldom  have  been  fed 
grain,  the  investigators  note,  and  if 
they  are  fed  grain  too  soon  after 
their  arrival,  large  losses  from  over¬ 
eating  will  result. 

Instead,  they  should  be  permitted 
only  hay,  or  if  available,  forage,  for 
the  first  few  days.  Salt  and  water 
also  should  be  made  available. 

Oats  Good  Starter  Grain 

One  of  the  best  grains  to  start 
lambs  on  feed,  the  studies  disclosed, 
is  whole  oats.  Oats  can  be  gradually 
changed  over  to  a  mostly  corn  or 
all-corn  feed  as  desired.  A  good  bal¬ 
anced  feed  for  fattening  lambs, 
Dinusson  and  Klosterman  found, 
was  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  A  mixture 
of  half  grain  and  half  hay  makes  a 
suitable  balance.  If  the  lambs  are 
self-fed,  the  grain  should  be  ground 
and  mixed  with  fine  chopped  hay. 
If  they’re  to  be  hand  fed,  the  grain 
need  not  be  ground  because  lambs 
chew  their  feed  well.  On  hand — 
feeding,  however,  the  lambs  should 
be  allowed  all  the  hay  they  will  eat. 

Russell  W.  Duck 


Range  bred  lambs,  such  as  these,  should  be  permittted  only  hay  or  forage 
after  their  long  trip  to  new  destinations  for  fattening.  If  they  receive 
grain  too  soon,  large  losses  from  overeating  will  result. 


they  should  pay  for  transporting  it.  Instead/  the  farmer  now  pays  the  freight 
to  the  dealer's  plant  or  re-loading  point. 


This  system  is  unfair  and  costly  to  the  farmer.  Bulk  milk  should  be 
priced  at  the  farm.  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  —  largest  bargain¬ 
ing  co-op  in  the  Northeast  —  now  is  fighting  for  farm  pricing  of  bulk  milk. 
It  will  benefit  both  bulk  and  can  producers,  so  Eastern  will  stay  with  it 
until  the  battle  is  won ! 

You  can  help  us  —  while  helping  yourself.  If  you  are  not  already  an 
Eastern  member,  join  Eastern  today!  We  already  have  nearly  10,000  mem¬ 
bers,  but  with  20,000  everybody  will  listen  to  Eastern ! 

Contact  your  Eastern  field  representative  today!  Or  write  to  Eastern 
Milk  Producers,  Kinne  Road,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Your  membership  will  help  us  get  a  square  deal  for  every  dairy 
farmer  —  including  a  square  deal  for  you! 


/y  Milk 
\^o<ypeAaiwe. 


Milk  Pnoduc&id 


/UdacialioM  9+tc. 


The  Progressive, 
Effective  Co-op 

Kinne  Road,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  NEED  CHAINS! 

If  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow  this  winter  don’t  count 
on  a  St.  Bernard  dog  to  save  you.  Get  WEED  V-bar 
TIRE  CHAINS  now  and  carry  them  in  your  trunk  for 
use  when  needed  on  regular  or  snow  tires.  They’ll 
keep  you  going  when  other  drivers  are  spinning  then- 
wheels.  288  or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop  you 
short  and  sure— prevent  killing  skids.  For  traction 
you  can  trust,  get  your  Weed  Chains  now!  Easy 
one-hand  fastener.  Handy  "drive-on”  applier. 


5§eo  WEED  V-Bar  TIRE  CHAINS 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Coi 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
')/  In  Business  for  Your  Safety 
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Send  now  for 
new  facts  on 


6RAKGE 
SILO 


SAVE  big  money  on  a 
|  guaranteed  Grange  Silo. 


The  BIG  value  with  all 
the  exclusive  features. 
Grange  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  offers  safety  fea¬ 
tures  to  protect  you. 


THE  EARLIER  YOU  ORDER 
THE  LARGER  YOUR  DISCOUNT 
.  .  .  AND  YOU  PAY  LATER! 


If  you  order  early,  you 
get  a  big  fat  discount. 
You'll  never  save  money 
any  easier!  Write  for 
Free  Bulletin  and  scale 
of  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts.  This  offer  is 
limited — Act  FAST  and 
SAVE! 


NO  OBLIGATION  .  .  .  write 
for  new  free  bulletin 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Name . . ... 

Address - - - 

EASY  FINANCE  PLAN  ARRANGED 


DON'T  MISS 

Calico  C.  Clarence 
Starring  in 

THIS  IS  MY  LIFE 

in  Color 

PLAN  TO  SEE  IT  SOON 

This  entertaining  25  minute  color  film 
narrated  by  an  AB  Proved  bull  tells  how 
NYABC  selects  and  proves  its  top  sires.  It's 
available  for  showing  to  any  agricultural 
group.  Contact  your  area  NYABC  fieidman 


or  write: 


NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box 
528-R 


Ithaca, 

N.Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


r  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

1  . FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

j  Easily  erected  *Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

3011  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  .i 


Change  of  Address: 


The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  and  lambs  :  Choice  and  Prime  wooled 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  $20.75;  Good  to  Choice 
$19.50-20.50;  Cull  lambs  $12-15;  skips  $6.00- 
10;  feeders  $17-17.50;  Good  slaughter  ewes 
$5.00-6.00;  Cull  and  Canner  $3.00-4.00. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


NEW  JERSEY 


CALEDONIA,  N.Y. 


At  Empire  Livestock  Market’s  November 
17  Sells  * 

Steers:  Good  $25-27;  Standard  $23.50-25; 
Utility  $22-23.50.  Dairy -type  heifers:  Utility 
$19-20.50.  Dairy-type  cows:  Utility  $16.50-18; 
Cutter  $14.50-16.50;  Canners  $12.50-14.50. 
Bulls:  Utility  $21-22;  Cutter  $19-21. 

Calves:  Prime  $40-41;  Choice  $37-40;  Good 
$34-37;  Standard  $31-34;  110/115-lbs.  $22-31; 
100/105-lbs.  $21-27;  90/95-lbs.  $20-25;  80/85- 
lbs.  $19-22;  70/75-lbs.  $18-20;  60/65-lbs.  $16- 
18. 

Hogs:  U.S.  No.  1  200/240-lbs.  $14-14.25;  No. 
2  175/240-lbs.  $13.50-14;  No.  3  175/240-lbs. 
$13-13.50;  over  250-lbs.  $12-13;  sows  $9.00-11. 

Lambs:  Choice  $18.50-19.25;  Good  $17.50- 
18.50;  sheep  $6.00-10. 

Dairy  replacements:  Springers  $225-362.50; 
handling  cows  $200-297.50;  fresh  cows  $175- 
237.50;  milkers  $165-190;  first  calf  heifers 
(close)  $240-305;  bred  heifers  $175-285;  open 
heifers  $110-190;  service  bulls  $110-220. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


Prices  for  week  ending  November  13: 

Steers  and  heifers:  Good  950/1,000-lbs. 
steers  $26-26.50;  Good  800-lbs.  heifers  $25.50; 
Commercial  925/950-lb.  steers  $22.50;  beef 
cows  825/1,150-lbs.  $17.25-18.50;  Choice  485- 
lb.  feeder  calves  $21. 

Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle:  Commercial 
cows  $15.50-16;  Utility  and  Cutter  $14.50- 
15.50;  Heavy  Canner  $12-13;  Light  Canner 
$10-12;  Fat  yellow  cows  $13-14;  Commercial 
and  Good  dairy  heifers  $18-20;  Utility  and 
Cutter  $16-18;  Canner  $15-16;  Utility  sausage 
bulls  $22-22.50;  Cutter  $20.50-21.50;  Canner 
$16-19. 

Calves:  Choice  and  Prime  $37-39;  Good  and 
Choice  $33-36;  Medium  $28-32;  Heavy  bobs 
$22-27;  Light  $21  down. 

Hogs:  U.S.  No.  1-3  butchers  180/220-lbs. 
$13.75-14.50;  230/250-lbs.  $12.50-13.50;  260/300- 
lbs.  $11.50-12.50;  Good  and  Choice  300/600- 
lb.  sows  $9.00-11;  Good  boars  under  600  lbs. 
$6.50-7.50;  Ohio  hogs  averaging  200  lbs. 
$14.75-15. 


At  Harris  Sales  Corporation’s  November 
17  sale  in  Cowtown: 

Slaughter  cows:  Canners  and  Cutters  $11- 
21;  Medium  to  Fat  $13-15;  Fat  heifers  $18- 
22.50.  Bulls:  Heavy  $20-21.50;  Light  $16-20. 
Calves:  Light  $19-24,  Fat  $30-36;  Heavy 
$20-28. 

Hogs;  Handweights  180/225-lbs.  $13-14; 

Heavy  $12-13;  Light  $12-14;  sows  $8.00-11; 
boars  $7.00-8.00. 

Lambs  $17-20;  Ewes  $5.00-8.00. 

Steers:  Fat  $24-28;  Medium  $18-24;  Light 
$21-28;  Heavy  $22-27. 

At  Jaegers’  Livestock  Auction  Market’s 
November  16  sale  in  Sussex: 

Cows:  Fat  $15.50-17;  Cutters  $13-15.50; 
Canners  $11.50-13.  Heifers:  Fat  $15-19;  Com¬ 
mon  $12.50-15.  Bulls:  Heavy  $22-23.75;  Fat 
$20.50-22.  Reactor  Cows:  Canners  $12.25-13. 
Calves:  60/70-lbs.  $17-19.50;  70/80-lbs.  $19.50- 
$21;  80/90-lbs.  $21-22.50;  90/100-lbs.  $22.50-24. 
Veal  Calves:  110/120-lbs.  $24-27.50;  120/140- 
lbs.  $27.50-30;  140/160-lbs.  $30-33.25;  160/200- 
lbs.  $33.25-37. 

Hogs;  Heavy  sows  $9.00;  feeder  pigs  $3.50- 
7.25. 

Goats  $3.50-7.25. 

At  Livestock  Cooperative  Auction  Market 
Association  of  North  Jersey’s  November  17 
sale  in  Hackettstown : 

Calves:  $2.00-39.50.  Cows:  $9.75-17;  “as  is” 
cows  $9.50-13.50;  reactors  $10-14.50;  heifers 
$15-19;  bulls  $19-23.50. 

Hogs:  $10-18;  roasting  pigs  $5.00-8.50; 
boars  $6.00-9.00:  sows  $7.00-12.50. 

Sheep  $3.50-9.00;  lambs  $1.00-4.50. 

Goats  $2.00-7.50. 

Hides  $0.25-2.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


At  Northampton  Cooperative  Auction  As¬ 
sociation’s  November  17  sale: 

Calves:  Small  to  $14;  Medium  to  $19;  Large 
to  $39;  vealers  $16.25-31.75;  heifers  $10.40-20. 
Cows:  Canners  to  $11;  Cutters  to  $13;  Utility 
to  $16.50;  reactors  $5.70-$13.10.  Bulls  $19.10- 
19.90. 

Hogs  $10-16.75;  boars  83.50. 

Sheep  $10-10.50. 

Goats  $1.00-9.00.  \ 


Gallon  Jugs  Cut  Conn.  Milk  Prices 


A  milk  price  war  has  started  in 
Connecticut,  with  stores  selling  milk 
in  gallons  at  a  price  nearly  nine  cents 
a  quart  below  the  home-delivered 
price. 

The  war,  similar  to  those  which 
have  existed  in  Boston  and  Spring- 
field  for  some  time,  is  the  first  re¬ 
tail  price  war  to  amount  to  anything 
in  Connecticut  in  over  20  years. 

Chain  stores  in  central  Connecti¬ 
cut  are  selling  milk  in  jugs  at  89 
cents  a  gallon,  plus  a  25-cent  jug 
deposit.  In  addition,  at  least  one 
chain  is  offering  quarts,  which  must 
be  bought  in  multiples  of  four  to 
take  advantage  of  the  price,  at  89 
cents  for  four  quarts. 

The  price  war  applies  to  homoge¬ 
nized  milk,  for  which  housewives  in 
Connecticut  pay  31  cents  a  quart 
home-delivered.  The  home-deliv¬ 
ered  price,  though,  is  somewhat  less 
for  milk  in  half-gallons  since  most 
dealers  give  discounts  on  the  second 


and  successive  half-gallon  per  de¬ 
livery. 

The  gallon  jug  became  a  legal 
container  in  Connecticut  on  October 
1.  The  chains  established  a  price  of 
97  cents  per  gallon,  which  held  un¬ 
til  the  price-cutting  started. 

H.  K.  Street 


October  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for 
milk  by  cooperatives 
reporting  for  October 
follows: 


3.5  per  cent 
and  dealers 
1959  are  as 


Per 

100  lbs. 


Per 

Quart 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 


•  Cold  Recollections  of  “Ye 
Olde  Fashioned  Yule” 

By  John  Gould 

•  There’s  a  Value  in  Looking 
Backward 

By  Jared  van  Wagenen, 

Jr. 

•  Dairying  in  Central  New 
York 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testin g  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  Pure  Water 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 


Conn.  Milk  Prod.  Ass’n. 

$6.48 

$.138 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 

5.76 

.123 

Monroe  Milk  Producers 

5.75 

.122 

Erie  County  Co-op. 

5.36 

.114 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op. 

5.26 

.112 

Rock  Royal  Co-op. 

5.102 

.109 

Bovina  Center  Co-op. 

5.102 

.109 

Delaware  County 

Farmers  Co-op 

5.09 

.108 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op. 

5.03 

.107 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 

5.03 

.107 

Grandview  Dairy 

5.03 

.107 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op. 

5.03 

.107 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms 

5.03 

.107 

Dairymen’s  League 

4.93 

.105 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen¬ 
tials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return 
is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $5.03; 
Buffalo  $5.21;  Rochester  $5.43. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1959  was  $6.11  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk,  201-210  mile  zone)  10.70  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.98  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep,  in  glass,  29  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26  cents. 

Uniform  price  for  October  3.5  per  cent 
under  Connecticut  Federal  Order  was  $6.37 
per  cwt.  Producers  delivering  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  plants  from  farms  in  New  York  north 
of  Massachusetts  Turnpike  received  $6.14. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ Phone:  8:2224 


ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  BRED  AND  OPEN 
HEIFERS  Come  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  New  York _ Tel:  GRoton  31. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


- FOR  SALE — 

Wisconsin  Dairy  Cattle.  All  ages,  artificial  breeding. 
Buy  direct  at  farmer’s  prices.  Orders  filled.  Transporta¬ 
tion  available.  ART  SCHULTZ 

2522  S.  10th _ Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  COWS.  Heifers  of  all  ages  TB  and  Bangs 
tested.  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Write  or  call: 

GEORGE  PIPER,  WATERTOWN,  WISCONSIN 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts,  Fall  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 
CERTIFIED  BREEDING 

Batty  End  Ranch _ Akron,  New  York 


LAND  RACE  BOARS  and  SOWS.  From  Meat  Certified 

Dams.  Boars  from  litter  weighing  727  pounds  at  56 
days  of  age.  VERNON  PARMENTER 

King  Ferry_ New  York 


HAMPSHIRES 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  Lutz.  Middletown^,  Maryland 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  LANDRACE  HOGS 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2.  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Rex  Stratton,  Westfield,  N.Y.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Equipment  Dealers’  Assn,  for 
the  coming  year.  Other  officers 
elected  for  1960  include:  1st  vice- 
pres.,  Ralph  Barrett;  2nd  vice-pres., 
Elvin  Goodrich,  Endicott;  and  treas., 
James  Baker,  Riverhead.  Haven  H. 
Main,  Bainbridge,  is  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  organization  which  has 
over  700  registered  dealer-members 
and  associates  throughout  New  York 
State. 


FOR  SALE.  4  April  Duroc  Boars  Sired  by  Super 
Certified,  the  boar  Martin  Catter  gave  $2500.  The 
Dam  was  3  Fall  Gilt  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1958.  She 
was  sired  by  The  Topper.  Both  boars  are  certified  meat 
type  boars.  We  took  all  Grand  Championships  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  1959.  This  is  a  Production  Registry 
litter  on  both  sires.  With  this  litter,  7  Boars,  3  Sows. 
EDGAR  ANGLE 

Afton  _  New  York 


REGISTERED,  PRODUCTION  TESTED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  boars  from  certified  litters.  Fall  boar  and  sow 
pigs.  Many  show  champions  in  herd  and  testing  every¬ 
thing  for  meat  production.  Write  or  visit  the  farm. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

Reno  H.  Thomas  _ Beavertown,  Penna. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE.  350  EWES.  Hampshires,  Corriedales, 

Dorsets  and  Crosses.  Will  sell  at  reasonable  price. 
L.  Hazen,  Grafton,  New  Hampshire _ 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 

Bred  to  Mr.  Wonderful  W.  L.  1646 

Normandy  Farm _  Litchfield,  Conn. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 
Show!  Sale! 


America's  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 


DORSET  RAM 

Age  3,  Registered.  Will  improve  flock. 

K.  J.  Coon  Memphis,  New  York 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  for  service 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid,  New  York _ _ _ Phone  LOdi  29-R 


SHEEP 


For  SHEEP  that  produce  top  finished, 
early  maturing  lambs  at  weights  desired 
by  packers — get  HAMPSHIRES!  Unsur¬ 
passed  for  crossing  or  for  use  in  grade  or 
Purebred  flock.  For  information  write: 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn. 
Stuart  _ Iowa 


DOGS 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

Pure  White,  Fine  Pets  $25  Each.  ALBERT  LASHER 
136  East  State  Gloversville.  New  York 


REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 

spTrTs  M  E  N 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
MALES,  $15,00— FEMALES,  $12.00 
$1.00  extra  for  Registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
CRUSADERS  KENNELS 


Bred  for  ratters, 
Stafford,  Kansas 


MASSIVE  SWISS  SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Schwarzwald  Hof  Kennels 

5136  Cascade  Road  S.E.  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  Bred  for  ratters. 
CRUSADER  KENNELS  STAFFORD,  KANSAS 


AIREDALES— IRISH  SETTERS 
Children’s  Pets— Guards 

Westwind  Kennels  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


PUPPIES 

Collie-Shepherds,  Shepherds-Police  Crossed 

Males  $12.  _  Females,  $8. 

W  L.  Eckert  Taneytown,  Md. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
Also,  Collie-Shepherd.  Farm  raised.  Heelers 
Watch  Dogs.  Males,  $10.  Females,  $8. 

NORBERT  GONNERING  SEYMOUR,  WISC. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS. 
Puppies,  Natural  heelers,  Color  Black  White  and 

cahle  CHAKLtb  LUOti 

R D  Holcomb,  New  York 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Champion  Sired,  AKC  Registered  Good  Hunting  and 
Show  Stock  JOHN  W.  McGOVERN 

660  Rolling  Green  Drive  _ Bethel  Park,  Penna. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 
BY  KNOWING  FACTS  42  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing.  Feeding,  Breeding, 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION 
38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


PRODUCE  HEALTHFUL  MILK,  add  to  your  income 
with  dairy  goats.  Booklet  and  6-month  trial  to  monthly 
magazine  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  L-21,  Mo. 
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1.  CATERPILLAR’S  new  power 
shift  transmission  is  shown  here  at 
work.  Operator  shifts  gear  ranges  and 
reverses  direction  in  fractions  of  a 
second,  simply  by  moving  lever  under 
left  hand.  The  machine’s  power  shift 
transmission  is  said  to  combine  best 
features  of  direct  drive  and  torque 
converter  drive  tractors.  CATERPIL¬ 
LAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


2.  The  new  four-wheel  drive  JOHN 
DEERE  “8010”  tractor,  weighing  10 
tons,  with  farm  hydraulics,  three- 
point  hitch  and  giant  integral  equip¬ 
ment,  makes  advantages  of  integral 
farming  available  to  large-acreage 
farmers  for  first  time.  JOHN  DEERE 
CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


3.  A  new  salt  bowl  is  being  offered 
by  MORTON  SALT.  Made  of  tough 
polyflexon  ivith  stainless  steel  fittings, 
it  is  easy  to  clean,  will  not  rust  or  cor¬ 
rode,  can  either  be  wall  or  stanchion 
mounted.  MORTON  SALT  CO.,  110 
NO.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6, 


4.  ZONOLITE’S  water  -  repellent 
masonry  fill  insulation — for  cavity 
wall  and  cement  block  buildings — 
offers  farmers  new  opportunities  for 
increased  profits  by  keeping  unheated 
livestock  houses  up  to  50  per  cent 
warmer  in  Winter  and  substantially 
cooler  in  Summer.  Laboratory  tests 
show  that  this  new  material  cuts  heat 
transfer  by  50  per  cent  and  will  not 
absorb  water.  ZONOLITE  CO.,  135 
SO.  LaSALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO  3,  ILL. 


5.  Farm  roofing  with  a  “RAIN- 
LOCK”  lapping  device  has  just  been 
introduced  by  Reynolds  Metals.  The 
new  aluminum  roofing  has  the  V- 
channel  over  to  side  instead  of  in 
center  of  rib,  permits  top-nailing,  in¬ 
suring  a  tighter,  leak-proof  roof. 
Available  on  heavy  (.0215)  gauge  dia¬ 
mond  embossed  roofing  and  lighter 
(.019)  gauge  “all-purpose”  stucco-em¬ 
bossed  roofing.  REYNOLDS  METALS 
CO.  RICHMOND  18,  VA. 


6.  A  new  chain-type  GUTTER 
CLEANER  for  dairy  barns  has  just 
been  announced  by  H.  D.  Hudson. 
Known  as  Hercules,  it  features  self¬ 
aligning  ball  bearings  on  all  shafts 
in  power  transmission  unit  for  smooth¬ 
er  and  quieter  operation.  Bed  and 
sideboard  of  elevator  are  formed  from 
a  single  piece  of  extra-heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  for  increased  strength 
and  true  alignment.  Width  of  “loaded” 
side  of  elevator  is  adjustable  to  any 
gutter  width.  H.  D.  HUDSON  MFG. 
CO.,  589  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO 
11,  ILL. 


7.  The  “SABRE-JET,”  Barnes  new 
water  system,  delivers  up  to  2,700 
gals,  of  water  per  hr.  at  pressures 
up  to  70  lbs.  It  can  be  used  in  shal¬ 
low  wells  or  cisterns,  or  as  a  deep 
well  pump  in  wells  down  to  180  ft. 
deep.  Every  pump  is  self-priming  at 
all  depths;  motors  drip-proof,  over¬ 
load  protected,  and  heavy-duty  for 
rugged  operation.  BARNES  WATER 
SYSTEMS,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


Get  the  facts  on  New 

HUDSON  TOUCH  A 

Gutter  Cleaning! 


i 


t 


No  other  gutter  cleaner  can  compare  with  the 
smooth,  efficient  power  delivered  by  the  new 
Hercules®  chain  cleaner.  Find  out  how  this 
superbly  engineered  cleaner  is  so  different— 
so  advanced  over  other  types.  See  why  it’s  so 
easily  adapted  to  the  barn  you  have  now,  or 
the  barn  you  may  be  planning. 


SEND  TODAY  for  your  free  copy  of  fhe  new  "Touch  a  Button"  Booklet,  plus  complete  details.  Write  to 


Service  Distributor  S NAVE LY  SILO  SALES,  InC.  Dept. R-1, Landisville, Penna. 


STOCKS  IN  THE  EAST  — COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


SIGN  Of  TH*  BEST  BUY 


or 


©1959 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-1,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  f 


Brand  New  Government  Surplus 

Tractor  Tire  Chains 


All  chains  18 long,  18 J4"  wide. 
Constructed  of  %"  welded,  twisted  links. 
Can  he  adjusted  to  most  tire  sizes. 


Send  Money  Order  or  Certified  Check. 
DISCOUNTS  on  Orders  of  Six  Pairs  or 
More. 


$1495 


EACH  CHAIN 
F.O.B.  Lima 


FIVE-ACRE 

AUTO 

WRECKING  CO. 

1608  FINDLAY 
ROAD 


LIMA.  OHIO 
Phone:  CA  4-5721 


iaceyville,  Pennsylvania 

BARN  CLEANERS  THAT  LAST 

Exclusive  round-oval  link  that 
doesn’t  bind  or  scrape. 

Exclusive  double  drive  sprocket 
eliminates  wear. 

send  for  FREE  literature 

. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morri*  12 ,  N.Y. 


•  •  • 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  01 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product) 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  J 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

PPO DUCTS6  S6nd  me  m°re  information  on  the  foIlowinff  NEW  FARIi 


1 


5 
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NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

□  Joint  Account  with . 

O  Trust  Account  for . 


Name . 

Address., 
City . 


. Zone . State., 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 


25 


December  5,  1959 
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Editoftlafid 


Another  Milk  Dealer  Trick 

GOVERNOR  Rockefeller’s  “Committee 
for  Increased  Use  of  Milk”  has  sud¬ 
denly  expanded  its  sphere  of  operations.  It 
is  now  a  “front”  for  the  milk  dealers  of 
New  York  State.  What  appears  to  be  even 
more  reprehensible  is  that,  in  its  activities 
as  spokesman  for  milk  dealers,  it  has  been 
able  to  engage  the  publicity  services  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  258-c  of  New  York’s  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  is  the  monopoly-breeding 
statute  that  restricts  milk  dealer  licensing. 
For  many  years  now,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  relax  these  restrictions  so  as  to 
stimulate  competition  and  thus  increase 
milk  sales.  In  each  of  the  past  two  years, 
the  Legislature  has  passed  such  a  bill,  only 
to  have  it  vetoed,  first  by  Governor  Harri- 
man,  this  past  year  by  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller.  The  latter,  however,  recognizing  the 
possible  merit  in  the  legislation,  did  ap¬ 
point  a  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Everett 
Case,  to  analyze  and  report  on  Section  258-c 
“in  six  months.” 

The  Case  Committee  has  been,  and  is  now, 
functioning.  It  has  held  hearings  at  which 
interested  persons  have  expressed  their 
views.  It  has  invited  participation  by  all. 
It  has  asked  that  this  participation  be 
prompt  because  the  Committee  is  under 
obligation  to  make  its  report  at  the  opening 
of  the  1960  Legislature. 

Now  suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Committee’s  plan  and  procedure 
is  heard  from  this  “Committee  for  In¬ 
creased  Use  of  Milk.”  Great  concern  is  ex¬ 
pressed  over  the  Case  Committee’s  haste  in 
examining  such  a  complex  problem  as  milk 
licensing.  The  dealer  “front”  group  asks 
for  more  careful  study  and  for  public  hear¬ 
ings.  The  fact  that  this  statute  has  already 
been  up  before  the  Legislature  several 
times  is  overlooked.  The  possibility  of  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  on  a  1960  bill  is  ignored. 
This  plea  for  delay  is  nothing  more  than  a 
request  that  the  report  be  shelved. 

Peculiarly,  the  release  announcing  this 
opposition  comes  from  the  Public  Relations 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Department,  too,  is  singing 
the  song  of  the  milk  dealers  ? 

For  it  is  only  the  milk  dealers  who,  thriv¬ 
ing  for  years  as  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
monopolistic  law,  are  anxious  and  restive 
about  the  Case  Committee’s  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.  It  is  an  old  trick,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Why  a  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Committee  and  his  own  Agriculture 
Department  should  be  part  and  parcel  of 
such  connivance  is  not,  however,  quite  as 
obvious. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


Farmer  as  a  'Football' 

THE  battle  will  continue  to  rage.  To 
some,  U.  S.  Health  Secretary  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  knight 
in  shining  armor  whose  eleventh-hour  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  contaminated  cranberry 
crop  was  considered  as  a  tremendous  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  American  public.  To  others,  he 
will  be  viewed  as  a  political  opportunist 
who  used  an  isolated  incident,  involving  an 
area  producing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S.  cranberry  crop,  to  gain  a  political 
victory  over  a  long-time  foe  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  in  this  case,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Whether  Secretary  Flemming’s  actions 
were  motivated  by  a  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  the  public  or  to  make  political  hay  may 
never  be  known.  Only  one  thing  is  certain : 
the  farmer  is  being  used  as  a  football, 
political  or  otherwise.  And,  the  entire  cran¬ 
berry  industry  has  been  dealt  a  blow  from 
which  it  may  never  entirely  recover. 

If  You  Buy  a  Christmas  Tree 

SOON  the  Christmas  tree  will  be  set  in 
place,  decorated  and  lighted  in  joyous 
celebration  of  Christ’s  birth.  Preceding  this 
activity  is  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  tree. 

Many  farmers  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
cut  a  suitable  evergreen  from  their  wood- 
lot.  Others  will  be  buying  a  tree  from  their 
neighbors  or  receive  one  as  a  gift.  In  some 
cases,  the  trees  will  come  from  a  distance. 

In  the  latter  situation,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reminds  us  that  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  and  other  holiday  evergreens 
grown  in  the  northeastern  states  under 
quarantine  because  of  gypsy  moth  infesta¬ 
tions  must  be  inspected  and  certified  before 
being  shipped  southward  and  westward. 

The  quarantine  area  comprises  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  most  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  numerous 
counties  in  Maine,  and  sections  of  eastern 
and  southern  New  York.  Shippers  are  urged 
to  obtain  certification  at  loading  points; 
motorists  are  cautioned  not  to  take  ever¬ 
greens  outside  quarantined  areas. 

USD  A  and  State  inspectors  will  furnish 
detailed  information  on  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions.  They  may  be  contacted  by  consulting 
post  offices,  agents  of  common  carriers, 
county  foresters,  county  agents  or  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  telephone  directories  of  towns 
and  cities  in  the  quarantine  area. 

Making  sure  that  the  evergreens  used  this 
Christmas  do  not  pose  an  insect  threat  to 
your  woodlot  is  strongly  advised.  Disposal 
of  the  greens  by  proper  burning  after  the 
holidays  is  also  suggested. 


Needed:  A  Farm  Program 

THE  need  for  a  workable  and  economic 
farm  program  was  never  more  pressing. 
In  spite  of  expending  millions  of  price- 
support  dollars,  farm  cash  receipts,  nota¬ 
bly  for  livestock  and  feed  grains,  are  down, 
while  farm  expenses  continue  slowly  up¬ 
ward.  The  result  is  a  further  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Every  politician  therefore  believes  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  offer  his  own  special 
panacea.  The  range  of  remedies  is  sadly 
limited — lower  price  supports  or  higher 
price  supports. 

The  difficulty  with  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  operate  in 
this  country,  is  that  there  have  never  been 
any  real  brakes  on  production.  Acreage 
controls  are  meaningless  when  science  can 
increase  production  per  acre  as  rapidly  as 
it  has.  If  the  limitation  were  applied  in 
terms  of  bushels  and  pounds,  instead  of 
acres,  there  would  be  nowhere  near  as 
much,  if  any,  stored-up  corn  and  wheat, 
even  with  price  supports  geared  to  parity. 

This  does  not  mean  that  price  supports, 
with  effective  braking  power  on  production, 
are  the  complete  answer.  They  still  keep 
government  in  agriculture  where  it  does 
not  belong  except  in  an  emergency,  and 
price  supports  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
farm  problem. 

Any  permanent  program  for  agriculture 
must  recognize  these  three  factors,  and 
must  supply  the  answers:  1 — agriculture 
is  the  only  major  element  in  our  national 
economy  that  has  no  device  to  pattern  its 
production  to  market  needs ;  2 — farmers 
have  virtually  no  bargaining  power  in  the 
commerce  they  conduct ;  and  3 — agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  only  major  industry  that  does 
not  set  its  price  to  cover  cost  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit. 

To  really  solve  the  farm  problem  and  put 
agriculture  back  in  its  rightful  place,  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  set  up  to  cure  these  three 
basic  defects.  Tinkering  with  price  sup¬ 
ports  will  not  do  it.  Yet,  to  eliminate  price 
supports  before  a  better  program  is  evolved 
and  worked  out,  would  spell  disaster. 

The  best  minds  in  the  nation — and  this 
includes  those  in  labor  and  industry,  too — 
are  needed  in  this  project.  The  aim  should 
not  be  votes  or  temporary  relief,  but  a 
program  that  will  revive  agriculture  and 
give  it  the  power  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  free  and  unfettered. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  will  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  in  from  this  time  forth,  and  even 
for  evermore.” — Psa.  121:8. 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will 
hold  its  41st  annual  convention  in  Chicago, 
December  13-17.  Headquarters  will  be  in  the 
Hotel  Sherman;  general  assembly  sessions  in 
the  Civic  Opera  House. 

FROM  USDA’s  1959  Yearbook:  “.  .  .  market 
— rather  than  production  possibilities — will  be 
the  major  determinant  of  the  level  of  farm 
output  in  the  U.S.  over  the  next  25  to  50  years.” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Story  of  Beltsville: 

Poor  Farm  with  "Rich"  Ideas 


WHEN  associates  reported  to 
Jim  Wilson  that  a  certain 
piece  of  land  was  suitable 
in  many  respects  and  cheap,  but  that 
the  soil  was  simply  too  worn  out  and 
infertile  for  good  farm  land,  he 
snapped:  “Buy  it.  Anyone  can  grow 
a  crop  on  good  land!” 

That  was  48  years  ago.  Since  then 
this  Maryland  farm  has  broken  all 
the  rules  of  agriculture,  sometimes 
seeming  to  defy  and  to  go  against 
the  grain  of  the  very  essence  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Yet  this  farm  remains 
not  only  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  farm  land  in  the  United 
States  but,  undoubtedly,  in  the  whole 
world. 

Jim  Wilson  was  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  he 
bought  these  poor  11,000  acres  for 
a  farm.  And  the  people  running  this 
farm  have  been  making  deliberate 
mistakes  and  doing  outlandish  things. 

Mistakes  Made  Deliberately 

For  instance,  it  purposely  allowed 
some  of  its  area  to  run  to  weeds; 
in  fact,  it  planted  weeds.  Not  only 
have  these  experiments  and  studies 
resulted  in  improved  methods  to  kill 
weeds,  they  have  created  grasses 
that  strangle  weeds,  too. 

More  recently,  this  “poor  farm” 
has  developed  insect  killers  that 
cause  a  plant  or  an  animal  to  be¬ 
come  poisonous  to  bugs  that  attack 
them.  Such  poisons,  called  system- 
ics,  may  even  be  applied  to  seeds. 
As  the  young  cotton  plant  grows, 
for  instance,  the  compounds  spread 
in  stalk  and  leaf,  ready  to  kill  any 
insect  that  might  attack  the  plant. 
Would-be  parasites  ai’e  killed  by 
these  chemicals  when  the  compounds 
are  soaked  into  the  skins  of  cattle 
and  other  livestock.  And  neither 
plants  nor  animals  are  harmed  by 
the  systemics. 

The  Impact  of  Beltsville 

Today,  almost  everything  that 
grows  on  farms,  in  plant  or  animal 
form,  has  been  improved  by  the 
efforts  of  this  “dirt  poor”  farm. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  milk  output. 
As  the  result  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  this  Maryland  farm 
site,  a  strain  of  cattle  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  produces  considerably 
more  milk  than  formerly,  and  bet¬ 
ter  milk,  too.  Right  now,  this  gov¬ 
ernment  farm  is  conducting  experi¬ 
ments  aimed  at  developing  cattle 
that  will  produce  more  beef  from 
less  feed. 

The  “Beltsville  turkey,”  already 


Hogs  are  meticulously  measured  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  farm 
at  Beltsville,  Md.  The  aim  is  for  two¬ 
fold  improvement:  for  the  farmer  and 
for  the  consumer. 


famous  throughout  the  land,  is  a 
small  fowl,  weighing  no  more  than 
from  four  to  eight  pounds.  And  it 
was  developed  on  this  farm.  Before 
then,  turkeys  were  all  so  big  that 
it  was  impractical  for  many  families 
to  “go  for  turkey.” 

There  is  scarcely  anything  on  the 
consumer’s  table  today  that  this 
“poor  farm”  has  not  had  a  hand  in. 
This  ranges  from  making  steaks  ten¬ 
derer,  and  tomatoes  meatier  and 
reddei’,  to  bringing  out  sweeter  and 
tastier  watermelon,  as  well  as 
crisper,  firmer,  better  potato  chips. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture — 


its  official  name — has  had  for  quite 
some  time  a  program  under  way  to 
give  princely  attributes  to  the  lowly 
spud.  Searching  for  disease-resistant 
strains,  researchers  on  this  farm 
grow  as  many  as  50,000  potato  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  single  year. 

So  it  goes  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  line  for  virtually  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  off  the  land. 

But  for  all  the  technicalities  that 
are  involved,  all  the  interest  in  sci¬ 
entific  aspects,  and  the  concern  with 
such  things  as  crop-rotation  and 
fertilizing  practices,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  human  about  this  “poor  farm” 
on  the  Maryland  countryside.  It  also 
has  an  interest  in  producing  finer 
flowers,  too.  For  instance,  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  lilies  with  blooms  as  wide 
as  trombone  bells — just  because 
flowers  look  nice  and  pretty. 

Harold  Helfer 


Shorthorns  Gaining  Ground 

Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
stand  as  the  fastest-growing  beef 
cattle  breed  percentagewise,  the 
American  Shorthorn  Assn.  says. 

By  September  30,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Shorthorns  and  Polled 
Shorthorns  had  gained  9,981  regis¬ 
trations  over  1958 — an  increase  of 
23.9  per  cent.  The  increase  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ASA.,  eight  per  cent 
above  that  of  the  nearest  breed, 
Angus;  and  nearly  three  times  the 
percentage  increase  of  the  Polled 
Herefords,  which  had  been  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  beef  breed  in  America 
in  recent  years.  Both  the  Angus  and 
Polled  Hereford  breeds  are  still 
ahead  of  the  Shorthorns  in  total 
numbers  of  registrations,  however. 

The  increase  is  the  second  largest 
for  the  breed  in  the  last  25  years. 


Merry  Christmas 


What  does  Christmas  mean?  Rejoic¬ 
ing?  Gift  giving?  Renewing  old  ties? 
One  answer  won’t  do  for  everyone. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  No  matter 
what  particular  meaning  Christmas 
has  for  you,  it  is  a  festive  time  for  all. 

Of  course,  festive  occasions  and 
telephones  go  together. . .for  the  in¬ 
vitations  to  holiday  get-togethers,  for 
the  extra  shopping  when  stores  are 
crowded,  for  the  many  last-minute 


arrangements,  for  welcome  holiday 
chats  with  friends  or  relatives . .  .your 
telephone  serves  to  make  the  happy 
occasion  happier. 

And,  whether  the  calls  you  make 
are  across  the  street  or  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how  little 
they  cost.  It’s  no  wonder  that  so 
many  people  reach  for  the  phone 
when  they  want  to  say: 

“Merry  Christmas!” 


ANOTHER  WAY  TO  SAY  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 
Order  color  phones.  They’re  beautiful,  convenient— wonderful  gifts. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


December  5,  1959 
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Select  your 
MARIETTA 
Silo  NOW. 

Choose  the 
“Harvest  King" 
or  the  new 
“Grain  Master’.' 

But  ORDER 
TODAY  for  ’60  delivery  and 
earn  an  EARLY  BUYER’S 
DISCOUNT. 

Plan  ahead  for  greater  1960  profits 
by  ordering  your  Marietta  Silo  now. 
No  matter  what  type  of  mechanical 
feeding  system  you  use,  it  can  be 
incorporated  with  either  the 
Marietta  Harvest  King  or  the  bot¬ 
tom  unloading  Grain  Master  Hi- 
moisture  corn  silos  for  faster,  more 
efficient  livestock  feeding.  And,  the 
new  DUR-A-COTE  lining  will 
keep  silages  better  and  increase  silo 
life. 

SAVE  by  ordering  now  for  early 
spring  delivery  and  erection.  For 
further  information  mail  this 
coupon. 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21 , 
Maryland,  Charlotte  6,  North 
Carolina,  Jamestown,  New  York 


CONCRETE  DIVISION 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 

Marietta,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  details  on  the 
Marietta  Harvest  King  and  Grain 
Master  Silos  along  with  informa¬ 


tion  on  the  EARLY  BUYER’S  DIS 
COUNT  Plan. 


NAME 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE. 


AMAZING  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  $1.49 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  lovely  planter.  Just  add 
water.  These  Imported  German  grown,  2  year  old 
pips  (bulbs)  often  grow  an  inch  or  more  over¬ 
night  to  fragrant  blooms  indoors  in  21  days  with 
many  familiar  white  delicate  bell-shaped  flowers 
on  each  stalk.  Grow  up  to  8  inches  high.  Enjoy 
indoors  this  winter.  Complete  garden  of  5  pips  in 
lovely  planter  only  $1.49.  Larger  garden  of  10 
pips  in  2  planters  for  only  $2.75.  If  C.O.D.  post¬ 
age  extra.  Cash  orders  add  40f  we  ship  postpaid. 
Order  today  on  famous  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
on  inspection  or  return  within  10  days  for  pur¬ 
chase  price  refund. 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Oept.  LV-1547,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


Our  Gift  forYou! 


$1.25  Value  5  PACKETS 


*S 


to  Wi 


FREE 


328 


Win  New  Friends 
for  Burpee  Seeds 
FIVE  BEST  COLORS 

Scarlet,  Lavender,  Rose,  Yellow, 
and  White.  Giant  5-in.  blooms. 
All  5  Pkts.  FREE -all  we  ask  is 
that  you  send  10c  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  handling.  This  gift  can 
be  made  only  one  to  a  family,  and 
only  before  Christmas. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  also  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Seedlings— Transplants. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Rhododendrons 

Tree  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20-L 


AND  CROPS 


Moisture,  insects  and  rodents 
will  take— but  not  pay  for— 

The  Corn  in  Storage 


IF  YOU  are  storing  ear  corn  for 
use  on  the  farm  or  for  sale  later 
on,  be  sure  that  the  crib  has  ade¬ 
quate  ventilation  as  well  as  protec¬ 
tion  from  weather,  insects  and  ro¬ 
dents. 

Condition  of  the  corn  when  placed 
in  storage  will  determine  the  amount 
of  ventilation  needed.  This  will  vary 
with  the  moisture  content  of  the 
corn  and  the  amount  of  loose  husks, 
silks  or  other  foreign  material  mixed 
with  the  corn. 

Outside  temperatures  and  humid¬ 
ity  affect  the  amount  of  ventilation 
required,  and  for  this  reason  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Corn  Belt  or  else¬ 
where  is  not  directly  applicable  to 
the  Northeast.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expecT  differences  between  inland 
and  shore  areas,  too.  Corn  storage 
requirements  vary  between  farms — 
even  on  the  same  farm — because  of 
differences  in  varieties,  time  of  har¬ 
vest,  the  type  and  adjustment  of 
harvesting  machinery  and  other 
factors. 

Shelled  corn  must  be  dried  to  a 
moisture  content  of  no  more  than 
13  per  cent  for  storage  in  a  tight  bin. 
Ear  corn  with  kernel  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  20  per  cent  or  less  can  be 
satisfactorily  placed  in  cribs.  Ear 
corn  with  kernel  moisture  of  20  to 
25  per  cent,  placed  in  cribs  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  ventilation,  will 
dry  to  safe  storage  conditions  with 
natural  ventilation.  If  corn  is  above 
30  per  cent  moisture,  forced  ventila¬ 
tion  with  heated  air  is  necessary. 

Wind  and  Ventilation 

Maximum  width  of  crib  should  not 
exceed  eight  feet.  If  kernel  moisture 
exceeds  23  per  cent,  the  width  should 
be  reduced  to  six  feet,  or  crib  ven¬ 
tilators  used.  Where  cribs  are  not 
exposed  to  prevailing  winds,  maxi¬ 
mum  width  should  be  six  feet.  If 
moisture  content  of  corn  is  above 
23  per  cent,  ventilators  should  be 
used. 

When  structures  wider  than  eight 
feet,  if  exposed  to  wind,  or  six  feet 
if  not  exposed  to  wind,  are  to  be 
adapted  for  corn  storage,  slat  or  wire 
covered  ducts  should  be  installed 
to  provide  ventilation.  These  venti¬ 
lators  should  be  so  placed  that  no 
corn  will  be  more  than  four  feet 
(exposed  to  wind)  or  three  feet  (not 
exposed  to  wind)  from  free  air, 
either  outside  the  crib  or  within  the 
ducts. 

There  is  no  limit  on  height  or 
length  of  structures  for  ear  corn 
storage.  However,  cribs  providing 
storage  depths  of  more  than  about 
10  feet  tend  to  become  too  expensive 
because  side-wall  pressures  require 
elaborate  bracing.  Some  references 
suggest  a  need  of  open  space  above 
the  corn  in  a  crib  to  permit  exit  of  air 
at  top  of  corn.  Generally,  shrinkage 
will  take  care  of  this,  and  this  space 
should  be  used  for  storage,  if  needed. 
Side  walls  and  ducts  should  leave 


a  minimum  of  20  per  cent  of  wall 
space  open,  when  slat  type  construc¬ 
tion  is  used.  Otherwise,  forced  ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  used  until  corn  is 
below  18  per  cent  moisture.  Fan 
capacity  should  be  selected  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  of  five  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  per  bushel  of  corn. 
Ducts  must  be  constructed  to  per¬ 
mit  uniform  distribution  of  air. 

Where  circular  cribs  are  used, 
they  should  be  filled  from  two  or 
more  points  to  prevent  concentration 
of  loose  husks  or  silks  where  the 
corn  drops  from  the  elevator  spout. 
Circular  cribs  having  a  diameter  of 
more  than  12  feet  should  have  a 
ventilator  or  flue,  minimum  cross- 


Mortimer  Snead 
Wouldn’t  be  in  such  need 
Had  he  not  let  the  rats 
Fill  up  on  his  feed. 

— Beth  Wilcoxson 


sectional  area  of  three  square  feet, 
in  the  center  framed  and  covered 
with  slats  or  wire.  If  the  corn  is 
above  22  per  cent  moisture,  then  12 
foot  bins  should  have  a  center  ven¬ 
tilator.  Circular  cribs  with  diameter 
of  14  feet  or  more  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  forced  ventilation  if 
moisture  content  of  corn  is  above 
18  per  cent. 

Old  Corn  Harbors  Insects 

Insects  are  always  on  hand  in 
Fall  and  Winter  to  share  the  corn 
crop  stored  in  bins  and  cribs.  In¬ 
sects  generally  infest  newly  stored 
corn  after  it  is  brought  in  from  the 
field.  Moths  and  weevils  are  the  main 
pests;  they  are  nearly  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  old  corn  and  corn  refuse.  So 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  destroy 
old  corn  and  refuse,  and  clean  the 
storage  place. 

Sweep  down  the  walls  and  ledges 
with  a  broom  or  use  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  cracks  in  the  floor.  Clean 
old  feed  bags  as  soon  as  they  are 
empty,  or  dispose  of  them.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  protection,  spray  the  cleaned 
crib  with  DDT  or  methoxychlor. 
Once  cleaning  is  completed,  don’t 
undo  it  by  storing  new  corn  with 
old  stocks  of  corn,  small  grain  or 


feed,  unless  they  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  fumigated. 

Serious  insect  infestation  may  re¬ 
quire  fumigation.  Cribs  can  be  made 
tight  enough  to  fumigate  by  lining 
floor  and  walls  with  15-lb.  asphalt 
felt  building  paper,  or  a  light-weight 
roofing  paper.  If  corn  is  dry  enough 
to  be  stored  in  a  tight  crib,  it  can  be 
fumigated  in  the  crib.  If  not  dry, 
fumigate  the  corn  in  any  tight  crib, 
bin  or  room  and  then  store  in  a  slat 
crib. 

Among  recommended  fumigants  is 
the  three  to  one  mixture  of  ethylene 
dichloride  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Dosages  vary  according  to  crib  or 
bin  tightness.  In  wooden  cribs  that 
have  been  lined  to  make  them  tight, 
for  instance,  six  gallons  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  per  1,000  bushels  of  corn  will 
give  control.  Another  way  to  fumi¬ 
gate  is  to  cover  the  whole  building 
with  plastic  sheets  and  introduce  the 
gas  under  the  edge. 

Sanitation  Is  Best  Defense 

Sanitation  about  the  crib  and  the 
farm  is  the  best  defense  against  rats 
and  mice.  For  added  protection,  rat- 
proof  the  buildings  and  use  poison 
baits. 

Practically  any  grain  bin  or  corn 
crib  can  be  made  rodent-proof 
through  the  use  of  hardware  cloth 
and  metal  shielding.  Corners  of  bins 
can  be  smoothed  and  rounded  with 
a  sand-cement  mortar  held  in  place 
by  first  studding  the  area  with  box¬ 
ing  nails.  Floor  cracks  and  knotholes 
should  be  flashed  with  metal  or  filled 
with  cement. 

To  ratproof  a  corn  crib,  place  one- 
quarter  inch  hardware  cloth  under 
the  corn  crib  floor  and  flash  the  side 
walls  to  a  height  of  four  feet  with 
smooth  metal.  Hardware  cloth  can 
be  used  on  the  sides  provided  a 
metal  shield  is  placed  all  around  the 
crib  extending,  at  right  angles  from 
the  building,  a  distance  of  four 
inches  or  so  at  a  height  of  four  feet 
from  the  ground. 

If  the  crib  is  part  of  another  build¬ 
ing  that  is  not  rodent-proof,  a  lin¬ 
ing  of  one-quarter  inch  mesh  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  on  the  ceiling  and  in¬ 
terior  walls  will  stop  rats  and  mice. 

Cribs  should  rest  on  piers  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  off  the  ground. 

Rodent  poisons  should  also  be 
brought  into  the  fight  against  rats 
and  mice.  Remember  to  read  the 
manfacturers’  directions  and  follow 
them  carefully. 


Books  on  Soils  &  Crops 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 


Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  $7.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith  .  6.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  .  6.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  6.50 

Developing  Farm  Woodland, 

John  Preston .  5.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al .  5.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Nut  Growers’  Handbook, 

Carroll  D.  Bush .  5.00 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  4.60 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  Atkins  .  4.50 

Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit, 


A.  G.  Chapman  &  R.  D.  Wray  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Spring  Grass'  Grows 
Indoors  Year  Around 

Fresh  green  grass  can  be  grown 
year-around  under  controlled  con¬ 
ditions  without  the  use  of  soil  in  a 
special  weatherproof  building  manu¬ 
factured  for  that  purpose. 

The  “Green  Feeds”  unit,  manu¬ 
facturer  says,  is  designed  to  provide 
livestock  producers  and  dairymen 
with  fresh  green  feed  throughout 
the  year  at  a  cost  of  $8  to  $10  per 
ton.  From  400  to  500  pounds  of  grass 
may  be  produced  daily  from  50 
pounds  of  any  sproutable  grain,  such 
as  oats,  barley  or  corn. 

The  unit  maintains  balanced  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  moisture,  temper¬ 
ature,  aeration  and  humidity  regard¬ 
less  of  outside  weather  conditions. 
Plant  growth  is  speeded  by  a  low- 
cost  chemical  nutrient.  Six  days 
after  seeding,  the  grass  ranges  from 
six  to  eight  inches  high  and  is  ready 
for  feeding— root,  seed  and  all.  A 
daily  planting  cycle  maintains  a  reg¬ 
ular  supply  of  fresh  grass.  The  unit 


has  a  built-in  grain  storage  dispen¬ 
ser  which  automatically  delivers  the 
proper  amount  of  seed  for  each  day’s 
planting. 

Insulated  with  fibre-glass  and 
metal-clad  inside  and  out,  the 
“Green  Feeds”  unit  is  manufactured 
in  several  sizes,  starting  at  10x12x8 
feet. 


Hydroponically-grown  grass  is  six  to 
eight  inches  tall  six  days  after  sprout- 
able  cereal  grain  is  sown. 


Giant  Christmas  Tree 
from  Podunk,  Mass. 

A  70-foot  Norway  spruce  from  a 
farm  in  Podunk,  Mass.,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  1959  Christmas  tree 
for  New  York’s  Rockefeller  Center. 

The  tree  was  located  by  Harold  O. 
Cook,  chief  forester  for  Massachu- 


Here  is  the  giant  Norway  spruce  as 
it  stood  in  Podunk,  Mass. 


setts  and  the  nation’s  oldest  active 
forester.  It  weighs  three  tons  with 
a  branch  spread  of  40  feet  and  a 
trunk  two-and-a-half  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  It  is  an  estimated  80  years  old. 

Podunk’s  proud  specimen  has  just 
completed  its  trailer  truck  trip  to 
New  York  City  and  will  be  appro¬ 
priately  unveiled  at  Rockefeller 
Center  on  December  10. 

For  those  who  did  not  know,  Po¬ 
dunk  is  a  small  village  in  central 
Massachusetts  in  the  town  of  East 
Brookfield,  Worcester  County. 


Common  sense  (which,  in  truth,  is 
very  uncommon)  is  the  best  sense 
I  know  of. — Lord  Chesterfield,  Let¬ 
ters,  27  Sept.,  1784 


Jr.  Vegetable  Growers 
Convention,  Dec.  6-10 

The  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn,  will  observe  its  25th 
anniversary  during  the  Association’s 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  De¬ 
cember  6-10.  Dr.  L.  C.  Gibbs  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
his  committees  have  organized  a  full 
program  of  activities  for  an  expected 
record  attendance. 

The  Convention  program  will  in¬ 
clude  the  16th  annual  demonstration 
contest  and  the  25th  annual  judging, 
grading  and  identification  contest. 

Meetings  are  scheduled  for  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Foundation  board  of  trustees,  the 
executive  committee  of  NJVGA,  the 
adult  leaders  and  the  State  horti¬ 
cultural  specialists. 

The  major  address  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  awards  to  the  winners  in  all 
projects  sponsored  by  NJVGA  will 
be  made  at  the  “awards  banquet”  in 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  Ballroom  on 
Dec.  10. 

The  “welcome  breakfast”  will  be 
held  on  Dec.  7  and  the  “careers  in 
horticulture  breakfast”  on  Dec.  9. 

Tours  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Mt.  Vernon  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Dec.  7  and  8.  The  Dec.  8 
tour  will  highlight  visits  to  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Research  Center  in  Beltsville,  Md. 

Special  hotel  rates  are  being  made 
available  to  NJVGA  members.  Re¬ 
servations  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  registration  fee  to  cover 
the  tours,  banquet,  several  meals 
and  convention  expenses  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $15  per  person. 


IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 


POLE  BARNS 
FENCE  POSTS 


WAGON  BOXES 


Any  Job  On  The  Farm 

Ideal  for  pole  barns — all-purpose  Wright  Power 
Blade  Saw  does  the  entire  job,  or  any  other  cutting 
job.  Cuts  poles  and  rafters,  trims  siding  and  even 
the  forms  used  for  concrete  work.  As  easy  to  use  as 
a  power  mower.  Simply  start  it,  guide  it,  and  stop 
it.  So  safe  anyone  can  use  it.  No  dangerous  chain. 
Replaces  chain,  hand,  buck,  and  crosscut  saws. 

Fells  20"  trees  with  a  single  cut — follows  a  chalk¬ 
line,  for  precision  cuts,  leaves  smooth  mill-edge. 
Limbs.  Bucks.  Undercuts.  Clears  Land.  Slices  strip 
silage.  Prunes.  You’ll  use  the  exclusive  Wright 
Power  Blade  Saw  for  almost  every  cutting  job, 
all  year  ’round. 


ONLY 

*I89S0 

Including  20'  blade 
F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  WIs. 
Price  applies  in  U.S.  only 


WOODLOTS 
CORN  CRIBS 


LAND  CLEARING 
HEDGEROWS... 


There’s  Only  I  Saw  That  Does  All  Cutting  Jobs 

NEW  EXCLU 

W RIGHT 


POWER 


BLADE 


SAW 


SEE  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  SAFEST  POWER  SAW 
IN  THE  WORLD  at  Your  Dealer  listed  below 


Choice  Dealerships  Available — Write  TODAY 

Distributed  by: 

EATON  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  HUDSON  TORO  SALES  CO. 
23  Lake  Street  481  Troy-Schenectady  Rd. 

Hamburg,  New  York  Latham,  New  York 

Phone:  EMerson  2020  Phone:  STate  5-6614 


New  York — Dealers 


Albany .  Abele  Tractor  &  Equipment 

Albany . R.  B.  Wing  &  Son  Corp. 

Albion  .  Harradine  Implement 

Almond . P.  A.  McIntosh 

Altamont  (Thompson  Lake)  . Ray  Betts 

Amsterdam  .  Shelp  &  Warner 

Arcade  .  Arcade  G.  L.  F. 

Attica  . George  Burnison 

Ballston  Spa . Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

Barneveld  .  Baker  Sales  &  Service 

Brant  .  Thomas  Chiavetta 

Buffalo  .  T.  E.  Potts  Equipment 

Buffalo  24 .  Schaub  Tool  Rental 

Buffalo  .  Winiewicz  Hardware 

Burnt  Hills  .  Burnt  Hills  Hardware 

Burt  . . . .  Olcott  Farm  &  Home 

Catskill  . William  A.  Schultes 

Cattaraugus  .  Lawrence  Madsen 

Clarksville .  Hansen's  Tractor  &  Implements 

Clinton  .  Cote's  Cities  Service 

Cooperstown  .  Bruce  Hall  &  Son 

Delmar  ...  .  Bennett  Gun  Works 

Dunkirk  .  Ray  Guenther  Service 

Dunkirk .  The  Lumber  Store 

Eagle  Bridge . H.  A.  Moseley  &  Sons 

East  Cobleskill  . .  Graves  Logging  Supply 

East  Pembroke  . . . .  Siebert's  Auto 

Eden  .  Floyd  Laing 

Ebna  .  Stradart  Welding 

Fillmore  .  Fillmore  Coop  GLF  Service 

Franklinville  .  Martiny  Brothers 

Fredonia .  Pomfret  C  &  E  Grape  Growers 

Greenville . Greenville  Farm  Store 

Gowanda .  Babinger  Lawn  &  Garden 

Hamburg .  Forbush  Lumber  Co. 

Hamburg .  Richardson  Milling  Co. 

Hamburg  . .  Wurster's  Hardware 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale  G.  L.  F.  Farm  Supplies 

Holley . .  Holley  Form  Service 

Hoosick  .  Ronald  Holl 


Horseheads  . . Tate  Equipment 

Hudson .  Kingman  Hardware  Co. 

Jasper  . . .  Bullock  Hardware 

Kinderhook  .  Kinderhook  Farm  Supplies 

Lakewood . Walter  Lowe's  Nursery 

Leroy  .  F.  W.  Bickford 

Lockport  .  James  O.  Rignel  Co. 

Lockport .  .  . Walter  Kohl 

Mayville .  .  Barber's  Garage 

Medina  . .  Earl  W.  Loades 

Niagara  Falls .  Alcliff  Landscaping 

Niagara  Falls .  Hysen  Supplies,  Inc. 

North  Clymer  .  Loren  Radcliff 

North  Tonawanda  .  Ellman  Machine 

Olean  .  Chiavetta  Brothers 

Oneonta  .  .  Murdock  Hardware  &  Implement  Co. 

Orchard  Park  .  Park  Tool  Rental 

Perry  .  Link's  Auto  Electric 

Philmont .  S.  W.  Richardson,  Inc. 

Portville .  Portville  Farm  Supply 

Rexford  .  Lewis  Small  Engine  Shop 

Richfield  Springs  .  Frank  G.  Leslie  &  Sons 

Rome .  Nold  Farm  Supply 

Schenectady . John  W.  Keseberg 

Schuylerville  .  Nelson  Pratt 

Scotia  .  Glenville  Tractor  Sales 

Snyder  21  . Country  Park  Garden  Center 

Tonawanda  .  Roberts  Rent-a-Tool 

Tfoy  .  Rath  Brothers 

Verona .  Haider's  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Wellsville . Chiavetta  Brothers 

Westfield  . Bostwick  Farm  Supplies 

West  Lebanon . Harry  B.  Hick's  Lumber  Co. 

West  Sand  Lake  . John  W.  Hansen 

West  Seneca  . Schaub  Tool  Rental 


Williamsville  .  William  Matheis 

Williamsville  .  Wurster's  Hardware 

Wilson .  Ray  Thilk  Sales  &  Service 

Yorkshire  .  Yorkshire  Farm  Equipment 


December  5,  1 959 
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SEAFOAM  NUT  SQUARES 

2  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

*  1  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 

*  1/2  tsp.  salt 

•  ’/4  tsp.  soda 

•  V2  cup 
shortening 

»  y4  cup  white 
sugar 


2  cups  brown 
sugar,  firmly 
packed 

2  eggs, 
separated 
2  tbsp.  cold 
water 

1  tsp.  vanilla 
1/4  cup  milk 
Chopped 
nutmeats 


Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt, 
soda.  Cream  shortening,  white  sugar,  V2 
cup  brown  sugar,  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  egg  yolks  and  cold  water;  mix  well. 
Add  vanilla  and  milk  alternately  with  dry 
mixture;  blend  well.  Spread  in  a  greased 
and  floured  8"xl5"  pan.  Beat  egg  whites 
stiff  but  not  dry.  Add  IV2  cups  brown 
sugar  gradually,  beating  until  smooth. 
Spread  over  mixture  in  pan;  sprinkle 
with  nutmeats.  Bake  in  moderate  oven, 
325°,  20-25  min.  Cut  in  squares  while 
warm. 


money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis 


f  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  wittf 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  R, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


DA 

V/c 

m 

25>  / 

:ing 

ictinai 

EAR  NOISES 

relieved! 

...thousands  reported. 

Wonderful  relief  from  years 
of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing 
caused  by  catarrhal  (ex- 
cess  fluid  mucus)  conditions  1/ 
of  the  head!  That’s  what  these  folks  ( many 
past  70)  reported  after  using  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT 
during  the  past  22  years.  This  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  prayer.  NOTHING  TO 
WEAR.  Here  are  SOME  of  the  symptoms 
that  may  likely  go  with  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises:  Mucus  dropping  in 
throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  by  mucus. 
Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hear — - 
but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  better  on 
clear  days — worse  on  bad  days,  or  with  a  cold. 
Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  click¬ 
ing  or  escaping  steam  or  others.  You,  too, 
may  enjoy  wonderful  relief  if  your  poor  hear¬ 
ing  or  ear  noises  are  caused  by  catarrhal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  head  and  when  the  treatment 
is  used  as  needed.  W rite  TODAY  for  PROOF 
OF  RELIEF  and  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
THE  ELMO  CO.,  Dept.  0RN9,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn’t  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief -want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
lowing  wrong  food,  and  drink  ofton  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan  s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

,  Find  out  how  quickly  this  3  -way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan  s  Pills  today  I 


Books  on  Gardening 


The  Gardener's  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott .  $7.50 

Wise  Garden  Encyclopedia  ...  7.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion  .....  6.95 

How  to  Make  Money  from 
Your  Home  Greenhouse, 

Peggie  Schulz .  5.95 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 5.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for 
Everyone, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

Modern  Gardening, 

P.  P.  Pirone  . . 3.50 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Gar¬ 
den  Plants, 

Norman  F.  Childers,  James 

M.  Beattie  et  al.  . . 3.00 

How  to  Have  a  Green  Thumb 
Without  an  Aching  Back, 

R.  Stout  . . 2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


MAKE  BIG  PROFITS— Full  or  spare 
time  home  business  I  YOU  can  weave 
beautiful,  serviceable  rugs  on  low  cost 
loom  that  comes  threaded,  ready  to 
weave — with  accessories.  A  few  days 
weaving  pays  loom  cost  I  Send  for  FREE 
loom  folder,  sample  card,  and  low  prices  on  warps  and 
supplies.  Get  started  now  on  this  easy  way  to  extra 
income  I 

OR.  RUG  CO.  ‘  Dept.  N997  *  LIMA,  OHIO 


Magic  formula  gives  quick  relief. 
Contains  no  opiates  or  aspirin. 
Unconditional  money  back  guaran* 
:ee.  A  full  months  supply  of  60 
lapsules,  only  .  .  .  $9.85. 


CARLSON 

PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC 


I  Dept.  P12 

4121  Puritan  Detroit  21,  Mich. 


m  days,  8,000  miles  only  $312.  plus  $16. 
•v  tax.  February  20,  via  Florida,  Cuba, 
rucatan  and  Texas.  Send  for  free  leaflets. 

Shanly  International  Corp. 

28-R  Blue  Cross  Bldg..  Buffalo  2.  New  York 


Make  your  HEART  GLOW 

tl 


an 


earth- 

QU 


For  added  enchantment  in 
your  fireplace,  simply  sprinkle 
H  earth -Glo  on  logs.  Lovely 
iridescent  flames  —  charming, 
lively  rainbow  hues.  Fine 
Christmas  stocking  gift. 

Arthur  Ansley  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Hope  RD  Pennsylvania 


■  uni  tl | un  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
iVULVINU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents  fires,  back  draft  «. 
isote.  Catalog  FREE.  Great  for  oil  burners. 

0.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Richfield  9,  P*. 


WOMAN  AND  H0ME(j 


The  Doors  Are  Open 


Women  seem  always  to  be  opening 
and  closing  doors. 

I  too  have  been  doing  this  in  what, 
to  me,  is  a  momentous  way.  For  last 
May  I  closed  the  door  to  my  old 
farmhouse  in  Martins  Creek,  Pa., 
and  opened  another  at  Riddle  Manor, 
Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  in  the  countryside 


near  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  happy  place 
to  retire. 

Meanwhile,  another  Woman  and 
Home  Editor  has  opened  the  door  to 
my  old  office  at  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  is  taking  the  desk  there. 
She  is  Miss  Jo  Mary  McCormick 
whom  you  will  be  glad  to  welcome, 
I  know;  one  who  has  your  interests 
wholly  at  heart.  She  is  younger  than 
I,  a  home  person  in  every  sense,  liv¬ 
ing  with  her  family.  She  has  a  seri¬ 
ous  desire  to  become  one  of  you,  too. 

When  I  say  that  I  am  living  at 
Riddle  Manor  with  others  who  have 
retired,  it  does  not  mean  that  I 
have  given  up  and  settled  down  into 
a  home  for  the  aged.  Not  at  all! 
Some  70  men  and  women  are  going 
on  with  their  lives  in  this  one  of 
some  64  retirement  hotels  which  have 
come  into  pleasant  being  all  over  the 
country. 

Residents  here  are  prefectly  free 
to  come  and  go,  follow  bents,  de¬ 
velop  hobbies,  read  widely,  take  up 
new  occupations,  plant  gardens, 
work  and  play  outdoors  and  indoors. 
We  “pay  as  we  go,”  so  to  speak,  all 
with  the  comfort  and  greater  ease 
that  comes  with  housework  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  days  have  that 
priceless  margin  which  time  and 
choice  afford. 

For  myself,  I  would  not  have 
missed  one  second  of  my  27  years 
in  journalism.  I  shall  miss  mightily 
the  daily  sense  of  my  Woman  and 
Home  door  being  open  to  you,  and 
yours  to  me,  as  during  the  past  15 
years  on  this  goodly  and  unique 
Rural  New  Yorker.  I  have  loved 
those  years.  But  I  look  to  more  years 
to  come  in  which  my  door  at  Riddle 


Manor  will  always  be  open  to  you 
Again,  let  us  extend  a  warm  greet¬ 
ing  to  Jo  Mary  McCormick — and 
wish  her  well  in  the  time  ahead. 

Persis  Smith 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Receiving  the 
reins  from  Mrs.  Persis  Smith  is  like 
inheriting  rich  land  and  crops. 

There  is  the  professional  journal¬ 
istic  integrity. 

There  is  her  sensitive,  exception¬ 
ally  perceptive  understanding  with, 
yet,  the  tender  feeling  of  a  poet. 

There  is  the  high  calibre  of  con¬ 
tributors:  Mother  Bee,  whose  story 
Mrs.  Smith  unfolded  over  the  years, 
for  one. 

There  are  the  thoughtful  readers 
who  take  time  and  trouble  to  share 
treasured  family  recipes  and  home¬ 
making  ideas. 

There  are  the  keen  observers  of 
life  (philosophers),  of  nature  (es¬ 
sayists,  thinkers  and  poets) . 

And  there  are  many  more  in  our 
“family”  of  reader-contributor-cor¬ 
respondents  who  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  dedicated  writer-editor. 

Mrs.  Smith’s  pages  are  distinctive, 
unique  and,  we  feel  safe  in  saying, 
without  compare  in  this  day  of  as¬ 
sembly  line  carbon  copies. 

The  original  drawings  of  “The 
Lodge”  at  Glen  Riddle  Manor,  where 
Mrs.  Smith  resides,  and  the  desk 


where  the  new  Woman  and  Home 
Editor  sits  are  the  newcomer’s  con¬ 
tributions  that  will  appear  from  time 
to  time  on  these  pages,  if  you  like 
them. 

We  earnestly  hope  your  doors  will 
always  be  open,  too. 

Jo  Mary  McCormick 


Vermont  Farmer's  Fruit  Cake 


Here  is  a  tasty  two-loaf  Christ¬ 
mas  fruit  cake  as  New  England  as 
Boston  Baked  Beans  that  has  been 
inherited. 

How  to  Make  It:  Put  one  cup  salt 
pork  (all  fat)  through  food  chopper. 
Cover  with  a  cup  boiling  water  in 
which  two  tsps.  of  soda  have  been 
dissolved.  Add  one  cup  molasses  and 
one  cup  sugar.  Beat  well.  Add  two 
well  beaten  egg  yolks. 

Sift  four  cups  of  flour,  from  one 
half  to  one  tsp.  ground  cloves — ac¬ 
cording  to  taste — two  tsps.  of  cinna¬ 


mon.  Add  to  mixture  with  one  cup 
chopped  raisins,  and  one  cup  chopped 
dates.  Mix  and  add  one  and  a  half 
tsp.  lemon  extract  and  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Pour  into  loaf  pans 
(lined  with  layer  of  waxed  paper) 
until  two-thirds  full. 

Bake  slowly  for  two  hours,  in  300° 
oven,  after  placing  shallow  pans  of 
hot  water  on  oven  floor.  For  last 
quarter-hour  baking  time,  remove 
pans  of  water.  Cool,  wrap  in  waxed 
paper  and  store  in  airtight  tins  in 
cool  place.  Pearle  M.  Goodwin 
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Sew  Simple 

No.  8371.  Versatile,  easy-to-make  poncho 
and  skirt  set.  Sizes  10-20.  Bust  31  to  40. 
Size  12,  32  bust,  2  yds.  of  35-in.  for  poncho, 
1%  yds.  of  54-in.  for  skirt. 


No.  8327.  Award 
winning  frock. 
Sizes  8  to  18.  Bust 

30  to  38.  Size  10, 

31  bust,  elbow 
sleeve,  614  yds.  of 
35-in. 

No.  8364.  Careful¬ 
ly  tailored  classic. 
Sizes  12%  to  26i/2. 
Bust  33  to  47.  Size 
14%,  35  bust,  4% 
yds.  of  35  -in. 


8371 

10-20 


No.  8369.  Dress-up 
frock.  Sizes  36  to 
52.  Bust  38  to  54. 
Size  38,  40  bust,  5 
yds.  of  35-in.;  % 
yd.  contrast. 

No.  8151.  Holiday 
wrapping  for  your 
tiny  belle.  Sizes  6 
mos.  to  3  yrs.  Yard 
or  less  material, 
for  each  item,  plus 
lace  trimming. 


EACH 

ITEM 

1 

YARD 


6  mos.  -  3  yrc. 

No.  8153.  Neat  housecoat  for  the  shorter  fig¬ 
ure  with  sleeves,  short  or  long.  Sizes  12 1/2 

to  24%.  Size  14%,  35  bust,  short  sleeve,  4%  C  M  9/MMM  limi  ’’BTc'S 
yds.  of  54-in. 

vT  12'/i-24V4 

ALL  PATTERNS  are  25  cents  each.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first- 
class  mailing.  PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  style  number  ant 
size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Pattern  Dept,  1151 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  The  Fall  and  Winter  ’59  pat¬ 
tern  book  BASIC  FASHION  is  35  cents. 


First  Snow 


Little  white  feathers  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
Come  softly  down  through  the  sky 

From  the  hushed  white  wings  of  a  phantom  bird 
At  midnight  passing  by. 

_ — Hildegarde  Brunnow 


Calendars  for  Long-Lasting  Gifts 

Really  practical,  handsome  week 


by  week  engagement,  pictorial 
calendars  are  a  thoughtful  gift. 
American  Cooking  features  52 
recipes. 

Just  mail  $1.50  apiece  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 


30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y.,  for 
The  New  England  Calendar  and/ 
or  the  Calendar  of  American 
Cooking.  Your  orders  will  reach 
you,  boxed  in  Christmas  colors. 
We  pay  postage.  Send  now  for 
early  delivery. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ORDER 
YOUR  TIFFANY  DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT  RING 
BY  MAIL 


-For  the  first  time,  you  can  choose  your 
diamond  engagement  ring  from  the 
world’s  foremost  jeweler...  by  mail. 


It’s  as  simple  as  sending  the  coupon 
below. 

In  return,  Tiffany  will  mail  you  a 
booklet  with  illustrations  and  fac¬ 
tual  descriptions  of  Tiffany  diamond 
rings  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  settings 
and  prices. 

It’s  almost  like  browsing  through 
Tiffany’s  radiant  displays  without 
even  leaving  your  own  home. 

Gemologists  know  that  the  quality 


of  Tiffany  diamonds  is  the  highest. 
Yet,  because  our  overhead  is  low  due 
to  the  large  business  we  do,  Tiffany 
diamonds  are  surprisingly  inexpen¬ 
sive.  For  example,  you  can  own  a 
fine  .15  carat  Tiffany  diamond  in  an 
eighteen  karat  gold  setting  with 
platinum  prongs  for  as  little  as  $75. 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  for 
Tiffany’s  new  brochure,  “Your 
Engagement  Ring  From  Tiffany." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


I 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New  York  22 

Please  send  me  brochure  "Your  Engagement  Ring  From  Tiffany' 


Name. 


Street  &  Number. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.State. 


an 

ft* 


ARTHRITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 

With  finest  plano-convex  lenses.  For  people 
over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying  lenses  to 
read  fine  print,  and  do  not  have  astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  30  Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Send  Name,  Age,  Sex  and  $2.95  —  or  order 
C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D.  postage  extra. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  A-139  COS  COB,  CONN. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  Im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold.  FREE 
TRIAL,  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send 
name  and  address  now  to  — 

C0"  Frontier  Bldg., 

402  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


TAKE  THE  RUST  out 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  bath  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
Iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  Information,  writes 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


! ! !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  ! ! ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls . 

Matching  pants 
Pants  only . 


¥1.79 


and  shirts  . .  1.50 

.  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts .  2.00 

Gabardine-libe  pants 

only .  1.25 

Gabardine-libe  shirts 

only, . 76 

Heavy  Twill  Pants, 

sizes  30  to  42 .  1,5© 

Lined  Twill  jackets, 

sizes  36  to  42  ..........  2.79 


Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue  .Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GI.OVKRSVILLE,  N,T. 


December  5,  1959 
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SUBSCRIBERS' 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Oates  of  Issues 

December  19  closes  December  2 
January  2  closes  December  16 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop- 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. _ __ 

LARGE  John  Deere  dealer  needs  agricul¬ 
tural  salesman  and  industrial  equipment 
salesman.  Also  has  opening  for  good  me¬ 
chanics.  Contact  I.  G.  Rosenberger,  Inc., 
Silverdale,  Penna.  Phone — Alpine  7-2712. 

ASSISTANT  COOKS— Male  and  Female,  one 
year’s  experience  in  large  scale  cooking 
necessary.  Salary  $3,190  to  $3,980  per  year. 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.76  per  week) . 
Five-day,  eight-hour  work  week.  Annual  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance,  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis, 
swimming,  golf.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For 
information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

FAMILY,  with  three  children  and  nurse  in 
the  country,  needs  permanent  woman  to 
cook  and  serve.  Must  drive  a  car.  Own 
room,  bath  and  television.  Good  references 
required.  Please  write  or  phone:  Mrs.  James 
Casey,  Peapack,  New  Jersey  8-0531. _ 

CARETAKER,  generally  handy  with  tools. 

Capable  taking  care  of  grounds  of  small, 
private  country  dayschool,  Westchester.  Must 
be  a  good  driver  with  license.  Sober,  reli¬ 
able,  mature  man,  unattached,  looking  for 
peimanent  job.  Good  place  to  live  and  work. 
Good  food.  Salary.  Write  Box  3106  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Call  LY  2-7080. _ 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  cleaning,  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  Able  to  drive  car.  Comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  two  in  family,  $130  monthly.  Conven¬ 
ient  location,  Hartsdale,  New  York.  Box 
3100  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  Middleaged  woman  for  house¬ 
keeper  on  a  small  dairy  farm  in  Central 
New  York.  One  adult.  Box  3101  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WORKING  couple  wanted  for  breeding  and 
boarding  kennel.  Farm  experience  would 
be  helpful.  Automatic  heat  in  kennels.  Liv¬ 
ing  quarters  provided  furnished.  Gilbert 
Kennels,  Pulaski  Road,  Whitehouse  Station, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper-Cook,  live-in 
(White).  References.  No  laundry,  2  adults. 
Miss  Anthony,  R.D.  4,  Easton,  Pa.  Blackburn 
8-0455.  Valley  Registry  for  Nurses  and  Do- 
mestic  Help. _ 

COUPLE,  middleaged  caretaker,  handyman 
for  small  farm  estate.  Woman  part-time 
housework,  some  cooking.  Separate  cottage 
with  facilities.  Own  transportation.  Refer¬ 
ences.  State  experience,  ages,  telephone.  Ta¬ 
ble  Rock  Farm,  Califon,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  white,  under  30.  Room, 
board,  small  salary.  Modern  country  home. 
Young  adult.  Box  3110  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MARRIED  man,  reliable,  competent,  for 
complete  management  large  South  Jersey 
poultry  farm.  House  provided.  References, 
experience.  Box  3111  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WIDOWER  wants  housekeeper,  refined,  55 
to  60,  in  modem  country  home.  Please 
send  all  details  in  first  letter  and  photo. 
J.  Lee  Bishop,  Meshoppen  R  3,  Penna. 
GARDENER — Caretaker,  middleaged,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children.  Cottage,  heat,  phone; 
other  privileges.  Write  John  T.  Schmidt, 
Box  132,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. _ 

MAN  FOR  Commercial  Egg  Farm,  Western 
New  York.  Start  $65.00;  house.  Wife  cook 
optional.  Box  3112  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY.  Young  man,  high  school 
graduate,  vigorous,  alert,  intelligent,  hard 
worker  needed  for  resort  foreman.  Owner 
of  old-established  resort  plans  partial  re¬ 
tirement  within  year  or  two.  Will  train 
qualified  young  man  for  this  year-round 
position,  offering  excellent  salary  plus  lib¬ 
eral  yearly  bonus.  Prefer  man  25  to  35 
years,  with  definite  interest  in  resort  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  very  fully.  Box  3113  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  working  mother,  three 
children,  own  room,  television.  Refer¬ 
ences.  LA  8-6552.  Mrs.  P.  Finley,  Hollow- 
brook  Lake,  Peekskill  RFD  3,  New  York. 
MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  housekeeper  on 
farm,  about  30-40.  Children  welcome. 
Within  100  miles  Jamestown.  No  drinking, 
smoking.  Prompt  reply.  Box  3114  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

DEPENDABLE,  sober,  single  man,  with  poul¬ 
try  farm  experience.  Good  board,  l^ome, 
wages.  Give  age,  experience,  habits,  wages, 
references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
2,  Coventry,  Connecticut, 
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BUTLER-CHAUFFEUR— under  50,  for  bach¬ 
elor  with  city  and  country  homes.  Own 
air-conditioned  quarters  with  TV.  Only  those 
interested  in  security  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  apply.  Box  3117  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  One  child,  two  adults.  All 
modern  appliances.  Pleasant  home.  Good 
salary.  State  experience.  Box  3118  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER— under  50.  Beautiful 
northern  N.J.  country  home.  Completely 
air  conditioned,  including  kitchen.  Own  air- 
conditioned  apartment  with  TV.  Only  those 
interested  in  security  and  permanent  po¬ 
sition  apply.  Box  3119  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GARDENER — under  50,  with  no  children, 
to  care  for  grounds  of  northern  N.J.  coun¬ 
try  home.  New  air-conditioned  house.  Only 
those  interested  in  security  and  permanent 
position  apply.  Box  3121  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEWORKER— help  care  of  three  chil- 

dren;  over  30.  Own  room.  $40  week,  plus 
board.  Fishelson,  756  Patterson  Ave.,  Frank- 
lin  Square,  Long  Island.  New  York. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTE D _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  seeks  employment  with 
company  as  Salesman  with  firm  selling 
veterinary  products  to  farmers,  etc.,  or 
Poultry  Sales  or  Office  work  in  similar  line. 
Box  3107  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Farm  Manager  or  Herdsman, 
Married.  Lifetime  experience  all  types  of 
farm  work  and  farm  machinery  and  mixing 
feeds.  Graham  School  Graduate.  Son  also 
can  assist  with  milking,  caring  and  feeding 
of  calves  and  stock.  Am  now  working  and 
managing  a  Purebred  Dairy  and  Beef  Farm. 
References.  Write  Box  3115  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


_ E M PL0  YM ENT  SERVICE _ 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  Help  for  machine  and 
hand  milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also 
poultry  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Jerry’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  successors  to  Quinn  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  287 1/2  Bowery,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y.  Phone  OR  4-3840. _ 

WE  ARE  Suppliers  for  Dairy  Farms:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm 
workers.  Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271 
Bowery,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy 
3-8168-9. 


_ SALESMEN  WANTED _ 

BIG  money.  Advertising  Specialty  Salesman. 

Exceptional  Opportunity.  Klingstedts,  Can- 
ton,  Ohio. _ _ 

SERVICE  your  area — Agents,  Dealers,  Farm¬ 
ers  make  $125  up  weekly  distributing  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Demonstration 
kit  furnished.  Campbell  Co.  (Est.  1928),  Ro- 
chelle  19,  Ill. _ 

ARE  YOU  interested  in  associating  with  a 
company  whose  executives  are  interested 
in  your  success?  Write  for  test  questions. 
Supplies,  advertising,  coaching,  other  sales 
helps  free  to  those  qualifying.  Strictly  com¬ 
mission.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Vermont,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
in  areas  where  we  have  an  opening.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  profitable,  steady  work.  Car  needed. 
Write  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

WILL  YOU  test  new  items  in  your  home? 

Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences 
for  home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your 
name.  Kristee  111,  Akron,  Ohio. _ 

BIG  Profits  selling  Nylons,  Handbags,  Rugs, 
Flags,  Rainbow  Jewelry,  Watches,  Type¬ 
writers,  Shavers.  Get  yours  wholesale. 
Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. _ 

AGENTS  AND  RETAILERS  wanted  selling 
novelty  bead  items.  Send  $1  for  sample 
and  instruction.  Dora  Company,  Box  265, 
White  Plains,  New  York. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  ~ 

ENTIRE  farm  268  acres.  200  sheep.  Middle- 
ton,  Medusa,  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA — Beautifully  wooded  homesites  at 
$290 — payable  $10  monthly.  Popular  beach- 
resort  area.  Free  Literature.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. _ 

GOOD  PAYING  DAIRY  FARM,  280  acres, 
bam  with  70  stanchions,  67  cows,  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  milk  tank,  large  colonial  10-room 
house  with  all  improvements;  last  year’s 
milk  check  approximately  $35,000.  Price, 
$75,000;  cash  $25,000.  Vermann,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  6-2100. _ 

4-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  with  4»/2  acres,  up- 
state.  Call  Ch  3-7293,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL,  nearly  new,  2-bedroom  C.B. 

house,  facing  Alligator  Lake,  90’  Lake 
Frontage  x  320'.  Price  $15,000  cash.  By 
owner.  H.  M.  Blaess,  R.D.  1,  Box  68D,  Saint 
Cloud,  Florida. _ _ 

MODERN  Dairy  Farms;  Finger  Lakes  Area, 
Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties.  147-Acre 
Farm,  37  stanchions  in  bam,  with  gutter  clean¬ 
er,  2-family  modern  home,  $21,000.  176-Acre 
Farm,  pen  stable  type,  3  homes,  2  modern, 
$32,000.  201 -Acre  Farm,  new  basement  barn, 
3  homes,  2  modern,  $42,000.  580-Acre  Farm, 
new  milking  parlor,  3  modern  homes,  $100,- 
000.  These  prices  are  for  bare  farm;  stock 
and  tools  optional.  Many  other  outstanding 
cash  crop  and  dairy  farms  listed.  Joseph 
Lyone,  Broker,  Phelps,  New  York — Tele- 
phone  KI  8-4944. _ 

NEAR  Easton,  Maryland.  Waterfront,  new 
house,  $23,000;  near  Dover,  Delaware,  steal, 
wooded  lots,  75'  x  150',  $450  each.  M.  Tie- 
fen thaler,  Box  36,  Henderson,  Maryland. 

FLORIDA’S  BEST  Homesite  Value;  No  mon¬ 
ey  down,  lovely  \ 4-acre  sites  in  Central 
Florida  hills,  lake,  grove  area.  $395.  No 
money  down,  $10  a  month.  Suburb  of  Ocala, 
high  and  dry.  Streets,  utilities.  22  mi.  to 
Gulf  Beaches.  Fish,  hunt.  Invest  or  retire. 
Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept.  205-B,  Rain¬ 
bow  Park,  Box  521,  Ocala,  Florida. _ 

HAVE  fully  stocked  farms  for  sale  from 
Two  to  Six  Hundred  Acres.  Marion  Fargo 
Real  Estate  Broker,  70  E.  Main  Street,  Fal¬ 
coner,  New  York 


CATALOG  FREE.  The  several  hundred  de¬ 
scriptions  give  specific,  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  to  enable  you  to  find  “your”  property 
with  a  minimum  of  costly  ‘looking  around,” 
whether  it  be  a  farm,  home,  business  or 
cottage,  camp  or  wild  tract.  Western  New 
York  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

EXCELLENT  BUY,  244- acre  farm,  completely 
equipped  and  stocked;  modern  equipment 
in  both  house  and  barn.  Owner  moving 
to  West  Coast.  Price,  $36,000.  W.  W.  Bates 
Agency,  Sidney,  New  York.  Phone:  LOwell 
3-6331. _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  TROPICAL  FARM!  All  till¬ 
able.  Florida;  160  acres,  just  undergoing 
first  breaking  of  land!  Excellent  fruit,  citrus 
and  crop  region  in  beautiful  Suwannee 
River  area.  All  under  woven  wire,  water 
piped  to  every  field.  Lovely  6-room,  3-bed¬ 
room  house — see  PICTURE  in  catalog! 
Picket-fenced,  palm-shaded  yard,  pretty 
tropical  setting.  New  bam,  implement  sheds. 
HURRY  on  this!  Prices  moving  sharply 
upwards  in  this  region,  yet  disabled  owner 
sacrifices  at  only  $18,500.  INCLUDING  like- 
new  Ford  tractor  and  equipment!  Free  WIN¬ 
TER  catalog;  bargains  coast  to  coast!  United 
Farm  Agency,  1220-NY,  Edgewater  Drive, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE— Due  to  severe  illness — must  sac¬ 
rifice.  Beautiful  modern  poultry  farm — 
modem  throughout  18,000  sq.  ft.  capacity — 
includes  all  equipment,  automatic  feeders 
and  waterers,  central  heating  unit.  Tenant 
house  of  3  large  rooms.  Main  house — 3  large 
rooms,  sunporch,  bath,  gas  furnace.  Modern 
cabinet  kitchen  includes  automatic  dish¬ 
washer.  20  acres  land — swimming  pool,  large 
pond  for  boating  and  fishing.  Net  weekly 
income  $180.00.  Sale  Price  $22,000.  Dorothy 
Boutelle,  Real  Estate,  CH  9-6227.  472  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Athol,  Mass. 

FARMER’S  Farm,  Gentlemen’s  Farm,  195 
Acres,  55-Cow  Barn,  all  buildings  excel¬ 
lent.  Large  lake  near  main  house.  Excep¬ 
tional,  easy  terms,  $49,000.  M.  Barmann  & 
Sons,  Middletown,  New  York.  Tel.  DI  3-4585. 

DELAWARE — 50  Acres,  tillable  farm,  some 
permanent  pastures  and  alfalfa,  silo,  good 
buildings.  Suitable  for  Dairy  or  Race  Horses, 
Jog  Track.  Home  with  improvements,  and 
tenant  house.  Located  between  Seaford  and 
Bridgeville.  H.  Daniels,  Box  84,  Seaford, 
Delaware. 

FOR  SALE — 186  Acres.  Fine  modern  house 
with  attached  garage,  large  modern  barn, 
45  ties,  2  silos,  barn  for  young  stock,  chicken 
house,  tool  sheds,  a  real  buy  at  $19,000. 
Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Sales¬ 
man,  East  Springfield,  New  York. 

15  ACRES,  furnished  8-room  house,  bath. 

%  mi.  St.  John’s  River.  $12,500.  Terms. 
Julia  Homer,  Satsuma,  Florida. 

ABANDONED  Lands.  Suitable  hunting. 

Large  homes.  Suitable  nursing  village 
property.  Single  and  double  lake  properties. 
Otsego  Lake  Farms,  20  to  290  Acres,  $6,500 
to  $30,000.  Write  your  needs.  Fred  Green, 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 

VERMONT  Village,  house  lots.  One  acre  on 
black  top,  near  lake.  Price  $450.  George 
Brew,  East  Concord,  Vermont. 

VERMONT  VILLAGE  Home.  Eight  rooms, 
modem  conveniences;  near  lake  One  acre. 
Price,  $2,850.  Miles  Pond,  Vermont.  Write 
George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vermont. 

WESTERN  MASS.  DAIRY  Farm,  250  acres. 

48  head  cattle,  full  line  of  Equipment, 
barn  cleaner.  16-room  duplex  house  com¬ 
pletely  modernized;  6-room  modern  cottage. 
May  be  purchased  with  retail  business.  Box 
3120  Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ FARMS  WANTED _ 

WANTED  small  retirement  farm  or  country 
home;  5  or  more  large  rooms,  near  town. 
$4,500-$5,500.  Terms.  Cash  $1,000.  Box  3109 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  bare  or  equipped;  good  soil, 
good  buildings  and  location,  plenty  water. 
Give  price.  Box  3116  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT:  Cattle  Sales  bam  and  four-  or 
five-room  apartment.  Newton-Hackettstown 
area,  Warren  County.  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Yunker  Farms,  P.O.  Box  608, 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey.  DR  9-5096,  9  to  5 
P.M.;  or  DR  6-4522. _ 

75-ACRE  farm  and  home  in  warm  Alabama, 
about  40  miles  from  Florida.  Grow  or  raise 
almost  anything.  Rent  $45.00  per  month  or 
sell.  Louis  Keating,  Box  205,  Yonkers  5,  New 
York. _ 

TWO  ADJOINING  Dairy  Farms,  Long  Val¬ 
ley,  New  Jersey.  300  Acres,  150  tillable, 
dairy  barns,  modern  equipment,  3  silos,  large 
house  and  outbuildings.  $250.00  per  month. 
J.  Borgenicht,  1333  Broadway,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.  Longacre  5-0030. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


BOARD  AND  ROOM.  Some  money  and 
some  work.  Inquire.  Box  3006  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


RETIRED  people  to  board,  automatic  heat, 
good  food.  Reasonable  rates.  Mrs.  Harold 
Rouse,  Leeds,  New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  woman  wants  board,  room  down¬ 
stairs.  Box  3102  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MOTHERLESS  young  Catholic  girl,  15  years, 
would  like  to  be  boarded  on  a  farm.  To 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  schooled 
and  trained.  References.  Financial  details 
discussed  later.  Box  3103  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ BABY  CHICKS _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9,  Penna. _ _ _ 

POULTRY  RAISERS — Get  America’s  leading 
poultry  magazine  at  half-price.  4  years 
$1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  25$.  Packed  with 
raising  helps,  latest  methods  of  feeding, 
housing,  disease  control.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morris, 
Illinois. 


PIGEONS 

RACING  HOMERS  $3  pair.  Edward  Hilde- 
brandt,  Coates  Lane,  Bridgeport,  Penna, 


PULLETS 


GHOSTLEY’S  Strain  Cross  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  None  better  anywhere.  Twenty 
weeks  old.  Ready  to  lay.  $2.00  each;  $190.00 
per  100.  Delivered  free  100  or  more.  Strick- 
ler  Poultry  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. 


PEAFOWL 


PEACOCKS,  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30. — 1958  pair  $45. — 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 


_ BANTAMS 

BANTAMS,  trio,  white  Silkies;  old,  $8.00. 

Trio  black  Leghorns,  young,  $7.00,  Wade 
Johnson,  Frankfort,  New  York. 


__ _ PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS:  America’s 
finest.  Write  for  free  color  folder.  Fischer 
Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  and  Trans¬ 
plants.  Pine — Spruce — Fir.  Quality  stock 
at  low  cost.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price 
list  and  planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries, 
Box  246-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

UNUSUAL  Tropical  Plants.  Free  descriptive 
list.  Golden  Bird  Tropicals,  Rt.  1,  Richfield 
Road,  Yorba  Linda,  California. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  HAY :  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

HAVE  choice  hay,  all  grades,  produced  on 
best  land  in  New  York  State.  Truck  and 
rail  delivery.  D.  Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Geneseo  892. 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen  thousand  bales  first  and 
second  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
Twine  tied.  Write:  Valley  View  Farms,  Box 
263,  Harrisville,  Pennsylvania,  or  phone 
Grove  City,  Central  2531,  any  evening. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write :  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17,  Louisiana. _ 

EARN  money  mailing  circulars.  Instruc¬ 
tions  25  cents — refundable.  Leeway,  Moun¬ 
tain  View  11,  Oklahoma. 

WORLD’S  LONGEST-LASTING  PERFUME! 

Generous  Sample  25$.  Perfume,  Box  285 
RNY,  Arlington,  New  Jersey. _ 

FREE  SAMPLE  KITS— Make  big  money  at 
home  making  beautiful  plastic  flowers, 
plants,  colorful  puff-bud  branches.  Send 
quarter  for  color  catalog.  Free  sample  kits 
included.  Lady  Carol,  Inc.,  Dept.  RN,  Box 
8605,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

QUILTING,  Remnants,  Samples,  Silk,  Cot¬ 
tons,  Velvet,  Woolens.  Rainbow,  Estill 
Springs  3,  Tenn. _ 

PEARL  HEART  Necklace  with  matching 
earrings,  dainty  fine  gold  chain.  Perfect 
Christmas  gift,  $3.  Lawler,  76  Wesley  Ave., 
Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey. 

$2.00  Hourly  possible  sewing  Shoecovers. 

Spare  time,  easy.  Write  Elne,  Box  585, 
Forrest  City,  Arkansas. 

KNITTERS:  Free  Family  Patterns,  plus 
booklet  describing  new  PRAZISA  Auto¬ 
matic  Hand  Knitter.  Saves  Time — Saves 
Money.  Knitting  Machines  Unlimited.  Box 
33,  Bronx  62,  New  York. _ 

QUILT  PIECES:  Beautiful  colors!  I'A  lbs. 

$1.  3 y4  lbs.  $2.  Guaranteed.  Ward,  42-R 
Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  Etc.  Sell  Poinsettia  Pins 
(mustard  seed  centers) ,  also  colorful 
sweater  guards.  Samples  of  both  $1.00.  Mrs. 
F.  Reidenbaker,  P.  O.  Box  14,  Palmyra,  New 
Jersey. 

MAKE  easy  money  Addressing — Mailing! 

Pleasant  Work.  Write  Merrill  Histand,  Box 
182  RN,  Hatfield,  Penna. _ 

DELICIOUS  Macaroons,  Cheese,  Pecan,  Nut- 
meats.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 

CROCHETED  EASTERN  STAR  handker¬ 
chiefs,  $1.00.  Ada  Yager,  RD  3,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


_ FILM  DEVELOPING _ 

PHOTO  Xmas  —  Cards  —  beautiful,  colorful, 
made  from  your  own  negative,  including 
envelope.  10  for  25$.  Add  15$  for  postage 
and  handling.  Mail  your  negative  and  40$ 
coin — now!  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited). Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality: 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. _ 

25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  21/2x31,<i— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept. 
12-W,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

ROLLS  Developed,  black  and  white  only,  8 
exposures  50$,  12  exposures  65$.  Valuable 
coupon  returned  with  order.  Order  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  and  wallet  prints  now.  Midland 
Photo  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. _ 

5"  x  7"  KODACOLOR  Enlargement.  Trial 
Offer  39$  each.  Eli  Photo,  Box  1873-EY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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FILM  DEVELOPING 

5"x7"  KODACOLOR  ENLARGEMENT.  Trial 
oiler  39«!  each.  Eli  Photo,  Box  1873  EY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

KODACOLOR — 12  prints  guaranteed  from 
any  roll,  $2.50.  Trial  offer  with  this  adv. 
Reprints  20<f  each.  Eli  Photo  Service,  Box 
1873  DY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

5"  x  7"  ENLARGEMENTS  15<f,  coin,  from 
black-white  negatives.  Elvon  Studio,  1051 
North  Main,  Akron  10,  Ohio. 

GET- ACQUAINTED  OFFER:  8  or  12 -exp 
film  developed,  Jumbo  Prints,  25cf.  Spe¬ 
cial,  20  reprints  50 <f.  Top  Photo,  Wellsville, 
New  York. _ 

FREE  FILM  Kodacoior,  Kodachrome,  Black- 
white,  for  details.  Write,  Mail  Film,  Box 
338,  Bradley  Beach,  New  Jersey.  _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
vent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling  up — 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street.  Allston  34,  Mass. _ 

FREE  CATALOG.  Inexpensive  Fluorescent 
fixture  kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite, 
650R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 
RAZOR  BLADES,  double  edge,  200  for  $1.00 
postpaid.  Barnett  Equipment  Co.,  South 
Glens  Falls,  New  York. _ 

GOLD-SILVER  Detectors.  Geiger  Counters. 

Violites  for  tungsten,  etc.  Best  available. 
Guaranteed.  Information  Free.  Detectron, 
Dept.  11-D,  Sylmar,  California. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New 
York. _ 

GLASS  BOTTLES  and  Jars  for  all  purposes, 
cider,  honey,  jellies,  etc.  M.  Simcovitz  Co., 
Ferry  Street,  Springfield  4,  Mass. 

BUY  WEATHERSTRIPPING.  Exceptional 
profit.  All-Metal,  simple  to  install.  Write 
E-Z-On  (NY),  1009  Harvard  Terrace,  Evans- 
ton,  Ill. _ 

_ BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

ELIJAH  the  Prophet  Coming  Before  Christ. 

Wonderful  Book  Free.  T.  Meggido  Mission, 
Rochester  19,  New  York. _ 

FORTUNES  IN  Formulas.  Greatest  money¬ 
making  idea  book  in  the  world.  900  pages, 
$3.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  litera¬ 
ture.  Rollin  Hill,  20RN,  West  Jackson,  Chi¬ 
cago^,  Illinois. 

1,000,000  BOOKS — 10<S  Every  subject!  Cata¬ 
logs — Dime.  Modern  Mailway,  Box  124-RN, 
Stuyvesant  Station,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

LATEST  ON  SHEEP  for  both  beginners  and 
experienced  sheepmen.  $2.00  year.  Shep- 
herd  Magazine,  Sheffield  23,  Mass. _ 

“HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book  every- 
one  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should 
have.  FREE.  No  obligation.  Simply  address 
Beery  School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  16412, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

“REPHIBIA”:  students’  gay  but  scholarly 
reptile-amphibian  magazine;  ten  issues 
$2,00.  8525  Shore  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BUSTnESSOPPORTU  N  iflES  ~ 

WIDOW  must  sell  Tinsmith  and  Hardvfcre 

Store.  Sole  owner.  Established  68  years. 
Large  living  quarters,  partly  furnished.  Cor¬ 
ner  property  on  main  highway.  Only  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  within  10  miles.  Warehouse,  ga¬ 
rages,  garden.  Excellent  condition.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  Box  3010  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out¬ 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  ’round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  309.  2954  Ad¬ 
miral  Way,  Seattle.  Washington. _ 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5.  N.  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  Grocery,  good  business,  beer  li¬ 
cense,  newspapers,  magazines,  $12,500;  in¬ 
cludes  building,  stock,  fixtures.  John  Cher- 
mack,  Realtor,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


DEALERS  MART 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering;  Bam  clean- 

era,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 
N.  Y. _ 

P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 

packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ _ 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires, 

Caterpillar  parts,  new  replacement  track 
link  assemblies.  Greatest  values  ever  offered. 
Write  today  for  free  1959  catalog.  Acme  Trac- 
tor  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 

Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.S.  Government  de¬ 

pots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
Depot  List  and  Procedure,  $1.00.  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425R,  Nanuet,  New  York. 
ANDERSON  ROCK  PICKER— Picks  clean, 
dumps  direct  into  your  dump  truck.  Reg. 
$2,550.00.  Sell  now  $2,100.00.  So.  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406. 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  No.  40  with  indus¬ 
trial  Loader.  $1,600.00.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406.  _ 

NEW,  NEW  HOLLAND  Crop  Blower  on 

wheels  and  2  metal  high  slot  floor  wagons 
with  canvas.  Save  $1200.00  at  $3295.00  for 
this  $4500.00  value.  Save  hundreds  at  $1895.00 
for  New  Holland  self-propelled  Hay  Baler. 
Low,  low  prices  available  for  your  consider¬ 
ation  via  our  opportune  purchases  when 
dealers  sell  out.  Bulldozers— Front  loaders — 
Disc — Plows — Tractors — Combine — Cornpick- 
ers  new,  nearly  new  and  used.  Phil  Gar¬ 
diner  ten  acres  machinery  Exit  2,  New  Jer- 
sey  Turnpike,  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
OLIVER  88  Tractor  with  live  power  take-off. 

Good  Buy.  Alvord  Equipment,  Simsbury, 
Conn— 018-4521. 


BULK  COOLERS — Top  name  brands  meets 

3A  standard  Ice  Bank— 200  gallon— $1531; 
250— $1589;  300— $1746;  400—81847;  500— 

$2367;  600— $2646;  700 — $2783;  Direct  expan¬ 
sion  200— $1531;  300—$1840,  400— $2103;  500— 
$2379;  600— $2900;  700— $3225;  Write  R  #1, 
Box  157  A,  Milan,  Penna. 


NEW  Knipco  Portable  Heater.  List  8130,  sale 

price  $90.  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  New 
York. 


SNOWBLOWERS  —  discount  prices  - —  $89.50. 

F.  C.  Taplin  Co.,  472  Bridge  St.,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. _ 

CHAIN  SAWS — 3!2  H.P.,  16"  Blade  Brand. 

New  closeout.  $89.50.  F.  C.  Taplin  Co.,  472 
Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE.  Poultry  Picker.  Electric  Scalder. 
M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northville,  New  York. 

VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADERS:  $675.00.  Com- 

plete  machine  with  motor.  Fall  clearance. 
Save  hundreds  of  dollars,  buy  direct  from 
distributor.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Allentown, 
New  Jersey. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 
THAN  21<#  with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin,  100  mg  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zole,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt.  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  infected  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off 
a  cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe, 
needle  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Serum  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 
TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Price  List.  Vetaid,  5612  Knox  South,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED:  Established 
agents  now  calling  on  farmers  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  full  line  of  Veterinary  products.  Write 
for  our  catalogs  and  indicate  area  and  ap¬ 
proximately  number  of  customers  you  now 
service.  No  Capital  or  Inventory  required. 
Leading  brand  products.  Lederle,  Pfizer, 
Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired.  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  Inc.;  Dealer  Division,  P.O.  Box  464, 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey. _ 

BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 

KILL  submerged  Water  Weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear, 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpora- 
tion.  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CORN  FARMER:  Control  broad  leaved 
weeds  and  grasses  (crab  grass,  fox  tails) 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular 
2,4-D.  For  free  information  write  Reasor- 
Hill  Corporation,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 

SHARPENING  SERVICES 

CLIPPER  BLADE  Sharpening  service.  Fac¬ 
tory  equipment  used.  Work  guaranteed. 
24-hour  service.  Enclose  $1.00  per  pair.  New 
parts  and  new  blades.  Lawrence  B.  Du- 
Mond,  Walton,  New  York. 

SILOS 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


FARM  SIGNS 


FARM  signs,  all  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Free  sample — catalog, 
write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage  St.,  Middletown,  N.Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 
farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 


PIPE  AND  IRON 


USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  V2-in.  to  12-in.  I  beams,  angles,  flats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

SAWDUST 


FOR  SALE:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our 
own  supply.  Sawdust,  dry  or  green  shav¬ 
ings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brattleboro, 
Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508.  Evenings  Alpine  4-4262. 
Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  —  Trailer  load  delivery  —  New 
York,  New  England.  H.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Tel.  FO  5-7755. 

FOR  SALE:  Clean,  kiln  dried,  graded  saw¬ 
dust.  Bagged  for  shipment.  Ideal  for  live¬ 
stock  bedding  or  mulch.  Northern  Lumber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Poland,  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

JEEPS— $223.00,  TRUCKS— $212.00,  Tractors, 
$68.00,  Tools,  Guns.  Typical  Government 
Surplus  Prices.  You  can  buy  direct.  List  of 
Depots,  Procedure,  full  details  only  $1.00. 
New  York  Enterprises,  Wall  Street,  Box 
402 -K,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


_ WESTERN  MERCHANDISE 

SADDLES  all  types  plus  equipment  and 
western  wear.  Send  10<)  for  48-page  cat¬ 
alogue.  Also  dealers  wanted.  H.  R.  Miller 
Saddle  Co.,  5904  Prospect,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. _ 

BOOTS:  Handsome  western  styles.  Free  cat¬ 
alogue.  Austin  Boot  Co.,  Box  5303-R,  El 
Paso,  Texas. _ 

FREE  LEATHERCRAFT :  Catalog  about 
“Readi-carved  Kits”  leather  supplies.  Kirk- 
patrickr  Leather  Co.,  Box  637-A60,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Texas. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC  CLOTHS.  Two  clear  9x12'— $1.50. 

Tripleweight  Tarpaulin  9x12' — $1.98.  9x20' 
— $3.24.  Postpaid.  1,001  uses.  We  sell  plastic 
to  40x100'.  Adval,  Box  439,  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 

BEES  INSURE  BETTER  CROP  pollination. 

Profitable  sideline.  Send  $1.00  for  book, 
“First  Lessons  in  Bee-keeping”  and  four 
months’  subscription.  Free  literature.  Ameri¬ 
can  Bee  Journal,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


WILL  SELL  One-half  interest  in  large  going 

Dairy  Farm,  fully  equipped.  Two  hundred 
cows,  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Cash  required 
$25,000.00.  Must  assume  full  responsibility 
of  managing.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
or  middle-aged  farmer.  Box  2909  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED,  financial  partner  or  man  to  fi¬ 
nance  young  dairy  farmer  who  wants  to 
expand  his  dairy  herd  to  100  cows.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
Milk  Market.  For  more  information  write 
Box  3104  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Supply  Agency  on  fast  developing 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.  Feed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  9- 
room  house,  garage,  barn,  roadside  stand. 
Close  to  seashore,  schools,  churches,  town. 
Illness  forces  sale.  Box  3105  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  the  fabulous  Salamanca  Herb 
Salve  business;  has  successfully  treated 
man  or  beast  when  all  others  have  failed. 
H.  F.  Freeman  (owner),  545  Center,  Sala¬ 
manca,  New  York.  Seen  by  appointment 
only. _ ___ _ 

NEW  SELF  Service  Grocery  Market  along 
U.  S.  Highway  40.  Complete  building,  stock 
and  fixtures,  $32,000.  Box  3108  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

BAR  AND  RESTAURANT,  full  liquor  li¬ 
cense,  including  real  estate  with  two  apart¬ 
ments.  Partnership  dissolving  after  four¬ 
teen  years.  Reasonable  down  payment.  Exit 
Forty  thruway.  Eddy’s  Grill,  Weedsport, 
New  York. _ 

BOARDING  HOME  Pensioners.  10  rooms, 
l\'i  baths.  1  acre.  Income  $450  monthly. 
$7,500.  Terms.  Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  New 
York. 


49-ROOM  HOTEL.  22  baths.  4  miles  from 
proposed  “Circus  Land.”  Excellent,  well- 
established  business.  Selling  to  dissolve 
partnership.  M.  L.  Blessing,  Box  858,  San¬ 
ford,  Florida. 


_ INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

ENJOY  extra  income  developing  new  prod¬ 
uct  ideas.  Instructions  $1.00  refundable. 
Prico,  409  W.  First,  Genoa,  Illinois. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for- 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  dussified  udvertisements 

i“ - ORDER  BLANK - — - 


ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ _ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 

Please  insert  my  ad  in - -  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’ft  from  preceding  page 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  JUNIATA  County  maple  syrup.  One 
gallon  $7.00.  V2  gallon  $3.75;  y4  gallon 
$2.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. _ _ 

NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  clover  New  York's 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6— 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60's  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2—60's  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9 .60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  York. 

SAGE— Whole  leaf,  full  strength  for  best 
flavor.  Family  supply  $1.  Sage  and  extra 
hot  pepper  $1.25.  Barkley  Co.,  Dryden  4, 
Virginia. _ 

AT.T.  PURE  HERBS  and  Spices  for  sale.  Also 
extracts  and  flavors.  Send  for  our  price 
list.  Mohawk  Herb  and  Spice  Co.,  2492  Tor- 
ringford  St.,  Torrington.  Connecticut. _ 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five's  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can,  $10.80,  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  ton. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

PECANS  in  shell.  Five  pounds  Stuarts,  $3.00; 

7  pounds  mixed  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ _ _ 

CLOVER  Cutcomb  Honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.,  $2.50;  Extracted,  $2.00;  Six  fives 
extracted,  $10.00;  Six-fives  comb,  $14.00.  All 
prepaid.  Sixties,  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. 

QUALITY  NUT  MEATS,  PREPAID— Black 
Walnut,  1  lb.,  $2.10;  2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs., 
$9.45.  Mammoth  Pecan  Pieces,  1  lb.,  $2.10; 
2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs.,  $9.45.  Hickorynuts,  1 
lb.,  $3.00;  2  lbs.,  $5.70;  5  lbs.,  $13.50.  Quantity 
discounts.  Write:  T.  J.  Harman,  212  Front 
Street,  York,  Penna. 

PURE  Somerset  Co.  Maple  Syrup  $4.50  per 
gal.;  $2.50  V2  gal.  Not  postpaid.  David  J. 
Yoder,  Rl,  Box  55,  Meyersdale,  Penna. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  5  lbs.  extracted 
honey,  gift  wrapped;  3rd  zone,  $1.75 — 3, 
$5.00;  ‘6th  zone,  $2.00.  6— $10.00  prepaid. 

Paul  C.  Lang  Apiaries,  Gasport,  New  York. 


ORDERS  taken  for  delicious  sugar  cured 
hickory  smoked  ham  and  bacon.  Also 
home  processed  meats.  Free  list  available. 
Tri  City  Beef  and  Pork.  244  Route  16,  Som- 
ersworth,  New  Hampshire. 

SHELLED  PECANS,  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Bra- 
zils,  Cashews,  Filberts,  $1.75  pound.  Post¬ 
paid.  Peerless,  538R  Central  Park,  Chicago 
24,  Illinois. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  Wildflower  Honey:  5 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95,  prepaid. 
H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

HONEY :  Buckwheat  or  Clover  in  new  60’s. 

Prices  on  request.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn, 
New  York. 

OLD-fashioned  dried  apples,  real  treat;  2 
lbs.  $1.70;  4  lbs.  $3.30,  prepaid.  L.  W.  Den- 
linger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 

PECANS  for  Christmas — 5  lbs.  in  the  shell, 
$3.50  ppd.;  23,i  lbs.  shelled  halves,  $4.50 
ppd.  Please  send  check  with  order.  Vicki’s 
Pecans,  2123  Mt.  Meigs  Rd.,  Montgomery  7, 
Alabama.  _ _ 

ORANGE  Blossom  Honey:  5  pounds  $2.25. 

Postpaid.  John  Barrows,  Jr.,  Wauchula, 
Florida. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT.  Sweet  like  the  good 
ole’  American.  Get  ’em  for  stuffin’.  Mailed, 
5  lbs.  $5.00;  10  lbs.  $8.00;  25  lbs.  $15.00. 
John  W.  Hershey,  America’s  Pioneer  Tree 
Crop  Farm,  Box  R,  Downingtown  1,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

TREE-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  or  mixed 
to  order.  Bushel,  $6.95;  half  bushel,  $4.55. 
Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F,  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y.  _ 

ANTIQUE  Automobiles,  any  condition.  Pri¬ 
vate  collector.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark  6,  New  Jersey.  _ 

NEEDED:  Large  paper  cutter.  Theodore  Mix, 
Sharon,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Loader  for  John  Deere  Tractor 
G.  ’49.  Also  Snow  Plow  Attachment,  if 
available.  Indicate  price  and  condition.  Box 
1210,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  _ _ _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 

Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  9252  NI, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ 

leathercraft 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE.  (Your  Deerskin 
Hide,  of  course)  only  $3.00.  From  your 
Deerskin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom- 
made  GLOVES— MITTENS— JACKETS— 
MOCCASINS— HATS— HANDBAGS.  Write 
for  Folder  and  Prices.  Alvord  Glove  Co., 
Mayfield,  New  York,  Dept.  RN. _ 

AUTHORS  SERVICES 


NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism,  Revision,  Editing  by  Lit¬ 
erary  Counsellor.  Box  1,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 


Delmarva  Still  Second 
in  Broiler  Production 

Delmarva  continues  to  be  second 
in  number  of  broilers  produced, 
based  on  1958  totals.  The  tri-state 
region  ranks  second  also  in  size  of 
bird  produced  and  farm  price  re¬ 
ceived  per  pound,  according  to  H.  D. 
Smith,  University  of  Maryland  agri¬ 
cultural  economist. 

Smith  told  more  than  200  feed 
service  men  attending  a  recent  two- 
day  conference  that,  although  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  commercial 
broilers  have  tended  to  depress 
prices,  the  industry  continues  to 
expand  in  numbers  and  to  make 
phenomenal  gains  in  production 
efficiency.  The  35- cents -an-hour 
higher  wage  rate  in  Maryland  and 
other  areas  gives  broiler  areas  in  the 
South  a  competitive  advantage. 
Southern  growers,  Smith  advised, 
are  willing  to  accept  lower  returns 
because  of  limited  opportunities  in 
other  enterprises. 


_ FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

MUSICAL _ 

LEARN  old-time  Fiddle  Playing.  Quickly, 

easily.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete 
course  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old 
Time  Fiddle,  Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 

$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

$10,000  YEAR  possible  with  earthworms.  32- 
page  booklet  tells  how — 50<f.  Government 
information.  Missouri  Earthworm  Research, 
Box  T  6851,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ 

STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

FREE!  25  Egypt  5<f  handling  Approvals.  Bel- 

let  Stamps,  Hazel  Park,  Michigan. _ 

FREE.  50  Different  Foreign  Stamps  with 

Worldwide  approvals,  2 <t  and  up.  Stamp- 
ede,  P.Q.  Box  285,  Berwick,  Pennsylvania. 

300  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  25<t  plus  5  eco- 
nomical  plans  to  increase  collection.  Ap¬ 
provals  accompany.  Bosworth’s,  Jerseyville, 
Illinois. _ _ 

$125.00  FOR  certain  Indianheads;  Lincoln 
pennies,  $100.00.  All  rare  coins  wanted. 
Booklet  listing  prices,  25<t.  Lincoln  Coins, 
D-253,  Glendale,  Arizona. _ 

CASH  for  old  U.S.  Coin.  Norman  Tremper, 
West  Winfield,  New  York. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 

1,000  NAME,  ADDRESS  LABELS,  $1.00.  3- 
line  Pocket  Rubber  Stamp,  $1.00.  Pensue, 
1324  Keyser,  Scranton  11,  Penna. _ 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS— Printed  Boxed  Station- 
ery.  100  sheets — 50  envelopes.  Send  $1.50. 
Postpaid.  Robert  Rasmussen,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. _ _ 

__ _ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post- 

paid.  L.  Pulliam,  -Patesville,  Kentucky. 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 

leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s, 
Dresden,  Tennessee.  _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL.”  Old  Forge  2, 
New  York— $1.00  year.  With  “Birch  Bark 
News” — $2.00,  sample  35 _ 

FINCHES,  various  kinds,  softbill  songsters, 
small  pet  animals.  Bullfinches,  Gold 
Finches,  linnets,  siskins  and  canaries  shortly 
from  Europe.  Stamp  for  list,  please.  Fred 
L.  Stahl,  41  South  Bedford  Road,  Chappa- 
qua,  New  York.  _ 

CIGARS:  From  Growers’  Finest  Tobacco! 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  stating  preference, 
light  or  dark  wrapper.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Front  Page  Cigars,  Westfield.  Mass. 

RUBBER  Stamps— 3  lines  $1.00,  4  lines  $1.35. 

Personal,  stock,  business  and  signature 
stamps.  Business  printing.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Vermont. 

“VISIT  INDIA”  without  leaving  your  home, 
and  as  often  as  you  wish.  For  $1.00  you 
will  receive  an  L/P  Record  Introducing  “The 
Great  Music  of  India”  .  .  .  and  Indian  In¬ 
cense.  “You  will  be  in  India.”  There’s 
nothing  like  it  in  America!  For  your  “trip” 
send  $1.00  with  your  name  and  address  to 
Music  of  India  Co.,  Briggs  Station,  Los  An¬ 
geles  48,  California.  Terrific  for  the  Holi- 
•days — “visit”  another  land! _ 

AIRPLANE  Spray  may  travel  10  miles  if 
water  supply  or  crops  are  contaminated. 
Write:  Dr.  Ralph  Delano,  11  Delano  Road, 
Ticonderoga,  New  York. 

“LIFETIME”  Rechargeable  Battery.  Fits  any 
Cell  flashlight  case.  Cannot  over  charge. 
No  fire  hazard.  Plug  in  any  A.C.  outlet  to 
recharge.  Price  $4.95.  Mail  check  or  money 
order  to  Tern  Co.,  Box  426  a.  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York. _ 

HELP  YOURSELF!  Solve  personal  problems 
by  self  mastery.  Free  information.  Leavitt 
Science,  Clinton  1,  Illinois.  _ 

MEN!  Shaving’s  A  Pleasure  Using  “Abraso.” 

No  Scrape,  No  Pull.  Last  A  Life  Time. 
Only  $1.49  postpaid.  Order  today.  Money 
back  Guarantee.  Raysol,  464N,  Poplar  Bluff, 
Missouri. 


FIRST  PRIZE  STATE  HERD  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Pictured  above  is  the  first  prize  state  herd  from  New  York  at  the  1959  Na¬ 
tional  Junior  Guernsey  Show  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Owners  of  the  prize- winning 
animals,  left  to  right,  are  Charles  Cuykendall,  Auburn;  Suzanne  Venier,  La- 
Fayette;  Robert  S.  Parnell,  Piffard,  with  his  grand  champion  of  the  show; 
also  Joseph  Pendergast,  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  fieldman  for  New 
York  and  New  England. 


New  Plans,  New  Officers 
for  N.  Y.  Poultry  Council 

The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council 
have  been  revised  so  as  to  put  all 
voting  control  directly  in  the  hands 
of  producers.  The  allied  industry 
groups  who  have  helped  guide  the 
Council  throughout  the  last  19  years 
will  now  be  placed  in  a  non-voting, 
associate  member  position.  This  was 
accomplished  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

Membership  shall  now  be  on  a 
delegate  basis.  The  delegates  will 
come  from  county,  regional  and  state 
poultry  producers’  associations.  Each 
association  will  have,  roughly,  one 
delegate  for  each  40  poultrymen- 
members,  with  a  maximum  of  three 
for  any  individual  association. 

The  new  officers  elected  are:  pres¬ 
ident,  Arthur  E.  Prosser  of  Chester; 
vice-pres.,  William  L.  McDonald  of 
Ripley;  and  secy.-treas.,  Raymond 
Sachs  of  Camillus. 


The  poultrymen’s  associations 
which  have  been  members  of  the 
Council  and  will  continue  under  the 
new  set-up  are:  Western  N.Y.  Poul¬ 
try  Assn.,  Poultrymen’s  League  of 
Central  New  York,  Dutchess  County 
Poultry  Assn.,  Chautauqua  County 
Commercial  Poultrymen’s  Assn.,  Ni¬ 
agara  County  Poultry  Producers’ 
Assn.,  Long  Island  Poultry  Assn., 
and  N.Y.  State  Turkey  Growers' 
Assn.  Voted  in  at  the  October  meet¬ 
ing  were:  Orange  County  Poultry  - 
men’s  Assn.,  Erie  County  Poultry- 
men’s  Assn.,  Otsego  County  Farm 
Bureau  Poultry  Commodity  Comm., 
Wayne  County  Poultry  Assn.,  and 
Yates  County  Poultry  Assn. 

New  county  and  regional  groups 
are  being  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  membership  of 
grass  roots  poultrymen  is  expected 
to  increase  considerably  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 


Missing  Boy 

The  aid  of  Harrisburg  local  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  has  been 
enlisted  in  the  search  for  Edmund  L. 
(Sonny)  Renshaw  III,  shown  above. 

The  16-year-old,  slender  built 
youth  has  been  missing  from  his 
home  since  September  14.  The  boy  is 
five  feet  nine  inches  tall,  has  black 
eyes,  brown  hair  and  weighs  130  lbs. 

Anyone  knowing  where  he  may  be 
now  located  is  asked  to  contact  the 
boy’s  father,  Edmund  Renshaw,  Jr., 
2621  Lexington  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


Dr.  C.  M.  Chance  Is 
GLF  Dairy  Director 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Chance,  dairy  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
been  named  director  of  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  relations  for 
the  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange, 

Inc.  He  assumed  his 
new  duties  on  No¬ 
vember  1. 

In  his  new  post, 

Dr.  Chance  will  be 
responsible  for  the 
development  of 
G.L.F.  feeding  and  management  pro¬ 
grams  and  will  serve  as  consultant 
on  livestock  research  projects. 

Well-known  for  his  work  with 
New  York  dairy  farmers  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Cornell’s  animal  husbandry 
department,  Dr.  Chance  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  in  1941  with  a  degree  in  dairy 
husbandry.  He  received  his  master’s 
degree  from  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1949. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Chance 
was  a  quartermaster  with  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Air  Forces. 
He  was  separated  from  the  Air 
Forces  in  1945. 
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.  .  .  searching  for 


“BABY”  BLUE  CHIPS? 


The  solid  young  stocks  with 
growth  potential  for  income 
or  long  term  capital  gains. 


All  blue  chip  stocks  were  once 
young.  Sometimes  their  business 
growth  had  justified  a  ‘blue  chip’ 
price  long  before  they  were  ever 
traded  over  the  counter,  or  listed  on 
the  exchanges. 

Today  there  are  “baby”  blue  chips 
— in  growth  industries — that  still  are 
selling  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Their  promise  of  healthy  growth 
should  one  day  make  them  blue 
chips. 


But — you  have  to  know  where  to  find 
them!  And  that’s  where  we  may  be 
able  to  help  you. 

We  have  details  on  one  “baby”  blue 
chip  company  that  might  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  you  .  . .  and  a  list  of  real¬ 
istic  rules  that  will  help  you  evaluate 
it.  Available,  without  obligation  of 
course. 


Just  Mail  the  Coupon  Today 


J.  A.  WINSTON  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

11  Broadway  •  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
WHitehall  4-6600 


Name .  . 
Address 
Phone.  . 
City.  .  . 


State . 


RNY  12-5 


Hubbard 


CHICKS  make 


ssreat  layers 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

I-IubeIaro  farms 

mm.  ..  Ciick. I  USSfcYA 


mtcm  RUPTURE 

APf 


TO  BRING 

HEAVENLY  COMFORT 
and  SECURITY  or  it 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Rejoice,  Ye  Ruptured!  This 
patented  Brooks  Air  Cushion 
Appliance— for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture — now  is 
positively  guaranteed  to  bring 
you  heavenly  comfort  and 

security,  day  and  night,  at  work  or  play— or  it  costs  you 
nothing!  Light.  No  springs  or  hard  pads.  Low  cost!  Buy 
NO  rupture  device  till  you  get  our  free  facts.  Write! 


BROOKS  CO.,  226-D  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL  MICH. 


AT  LAST 

"  ■  ■  a  light-weight  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees. 

No  longer  necessary  to  work  with  a  heavy,  poorly-bal¬ 
anced  saw.  Our  saw  is  tough  and  sturdy,  made  of  finest 
materials,  and  makes  rapid,  clean  cuts.  Excellent  for 
trimming  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery.  Your  wife  will 
want  one,  too.  Just  attach  name,  address  and  check  to 
this  ad  and  send  to: 


WHEELER  SAW  CO.  Belchertown,  Mass. 


Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  our 
newspaper  that  might  help  in  an¬ 
swering  questions  concerning  certain 
insurance  companies.  w.  w.  s. 

New  York 

The  enclosed  clipping  states  that 
Automobile  Owner’s  Association  is 
again  sending  letters  to  “safe  driv¬ 
ers”  in  New  York  State,  advising 
them  they  have  been  “selected  for 
coverage.”  Each  year  many  inquiries 
are  received  about  this  association. 
The  insurance  is  offered  in  several 
companies,  which  are  not  licensed  in 
many  eastern  States.  This  is  a  very 
low-cost,  accident-type  insurance.  It 
cannot  take  the  place  of  automobile 
policies,  or  of  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  always  wise  to  buy  in¬ 
surance  through  local  agents  who 
can  process  claims  quickly. 


Thanks  so  much  for  your  answer 
to  my  letter.  I  cannot  remember 
when  we  have  not  had  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  in  our  home.  F.  L.  J. 

New  York 

This  reader  asked  where  disposal 
could  be  made  of  old  stamps,  old 
coins  and  old  gold.  Age  does  not 
make  these  items  valuable.  They 
must  be  scarce,  in  good  condition, 
and  needed  by  collectors  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  item.  Stamp  and  coin  concerns 
issue  catalogs  that  give  information 
as  to  the  items  they  want.  We  are 
always  glad  to  give  what  information 
we  can,  or  direct  those  inquiring  to 
the  right  sources. 


Referring  to  my  complaint  regard¬ 
ing  the  nursery  stock  in  question, 
it  was  ordered  last  Fall  and  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  Spring.  It  was  so  dormant 
when  received  that  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  it  did  not  live.  I  am  sending 
you  the  stock  itself  to  prove  that  this 
is  so.  The  stock  was  planted  in  good 
soil  and  failed  to  come  through. 

New  Jersey  f.  k. 

The  nursery  offers  to  replace  un¬ 
satisfactory  stock,  if  notified  within 
10  days  of  delivery.  It  also  offers 
to  replace  at  half  price  if  notified 
by  July  1.  F.  K.  received  a  letter 
from  the  company  offering  to  replace 
at  half  price  although  he  did  not 
notify  them  of  the  loss  by  July  1. 
Please  do  not  send  us  such  material; 
we  cannot  be  responsible  for  it.  We 
take  up  complaints  with  companies 
for  our  readers,  and  merchandise 
should  always  be  returned  to  the 
company. 


Washington  has  declared  war  on 
what  are  called  “degree  mills.”  A 
list  of  schools  that  come  under  this 
classification  will  be  prepared  in 
order  to  caution  those  interested  in 
higher  education  to  obtain  full  in¬ 
formation  before  getting  involved 
with  any  unsatisfactory  school.  It  is 
wise  to  check  carefully  into  the 
background  and  standing  of  any  in¬ 
stitution  before  making  contracts. 
Make  sure  that  a  degree  will  be 
given  when  the  course  is  completed. 
The  college  should  advise  in  ad¬ 
vance  whether  or  not  a  degree  will 
be  given  on  completion  of  a  course. 
If  one  goes  on  with  his  education, 
or  applies  for  a  specific  position,  a 
degree  is  of  value.  The  main  point 
is  to  be  sure  the  college  you  select 
is  authorized  to  give  degrees. 


Prize-winning  cook  finds 
easy  new  way  to  make 

Christmas  Cof  f eecake 

‘‘You’ll  love  this  easy  new  way  to  bake!”  says 
Mrs.  Anthony  Bartolomeo  of  Camillus,  New  York;  prize 
winner  at  last  year’s  New  York  State  Fair.  “You 

just  add  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  to  _  _ 

Bisquick®  for  quick  homemade 
treats  that  used  to  take  hours,  jfk 


“It’s  yeast ,  of  course,  that 
gives  that  real  old-fashioned 
flavor.  And  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  is  the  fastest  and  liveliest 
there  is.  Keeps  for  months,  too!  Like 
most  prize-winning  cooks,  I  always 
use  Fleischmann’s.” 

f  CHRISTMAS  COFFEECAKE 


\ 


I  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

Yz  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
(105  to  115°  F.) 

1  egg 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

Dissolve  Fleischmann’s  yeast  in 
warm  water.  Add  egg,  sugar,  and 
Bisquick .  Beat  vigorously.  T  urn  onto 
surface  dusted  with  Bisquick.  Knead 
until  smooth,  20  times.  Roll  into 
rectangle,  16x9  inches.  Spread  with 
Margarine.  Sprinkle  with  sugar, 
fruit,  and  Diamond  walnuts.  Roll 
up  beginning  at  wide  side.  Seal  by 
pinching  dough  together.  Place 
sealed  side  down  on  greased  baking 
sheet.  Pinch  ends  together  making 
a  ring.  With  scissors  make  cuts  % 
of  way  through  ring  at  1-inch  inter¬ 
vals.  Turn  each  section  on  its  side. 


2 Yz  cups  Bisquick 
2  tablespoons  soft  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter 
2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
Vs  cup  chopped  candied  fruit 
Yi  cup  chopped  Diamond  walnuts 

Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place 
(85°F.)  about  1  hour*.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (375°F.)  15  to  20  min. 
Ice  with  confectioners’  sugar  icing! 
Decorate  with  candied  cherrie.s 
and  walnut  halves. 

*If  kitchen  is  cool,  place  dough  on  a 
rack  over  a  bowl  of  hot  water;  cover 
completely  with  towel. 


FLEISCHMANN-S  YEAST— ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INC. 


/ 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  for  You? 

All  Savings  &  Loan  Associations  are  not 
alike.  If  you'd  like  to  know  which  can 
best  meet  your  needs,  write  today  for 
our  informative  16-page  Handbook  and 
Current  Recommended  List  of  Savings  & 
Loan  Associations  paying  up  to  4%.  Our 
20  years  of  experienced  advice  will  help 
you  select  the  right  Savings  &  Loan  Account 
(insured  up  to  $10,000  by  an  instrumentality 
of  the  U.  S.  Government).  Write  for  R-4I5. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Co. 

IncdfpwtD  4 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


WATER 

UNIT 


NEW 

USES  NO  jCffEMlCALS 


Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  safe  for 
family  end  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO  90  w.  prospect 

CORPORATION  WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

A  few  choice  franchise  areas  avail* 
able.  Write  Steri-Flo. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  illustrated  color  brochure  about  the 
new  modern  Corostone  Concrete  Silo. 


Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217R,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder. 

Cheek  here  if  you  want  facts  about  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Bunk  Feeder. 


Name . 

Address  . 

City . State . 

PLEASE  PRINT  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 


Get  the  facts  and  order  soon  for  generous  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  now 
in  effect. 


December  5,  1959 
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Regular  49 Plastic  Storm  Windows 


Perfected  Adheso  Border  Holds  Windows 
Tight — Without  Hooks,  Screws  or  Hails! 

Wintry  Gales  Sealed  Off  by  Vacuum  Suction  Action 
Since  1950  millions  of  Americans  and  Canadians  have 
been  using  these  famous  TRANS-KLEER  Storm  Win¬ 
dows.  They  paid  from  49^2^  up  to  $1.00  per  window. 
We  now  have  a  big  surplus  on  hand  and  are  offering 
them  at  only  lV'At  per  window. 


AMERICA'S  BEST  BRAND: 
FAMOUS  FOR  9UAUTY 

Remember:  these  plastic  windows  are  not 
cheap  imitations — they  are  genuine  TRANS- 
KLEER — -the  most  famous  brand  of  plastic 

Lift  Adheso  Border  for  Airing 


Anytime  you  want  to  ventilate  your 
rooms  just  lift  the  special  Adheso  bor¬ 
der.  Then  press  back  on  and  window  is 
sealed  as  tight  as  before !  The  special 
formula  ADHESO  border  is  exclusive 
with  TRANS-KLEER  Seals  extra-tight 
yet  never  peels  off  paint  or  varnish.  Not 
available  with  any  other  type  plastic 
storm  window  on  the  market. 


storm  windows.  They  are  known  in  millions 
of  homes  from  coast  to  coast — for  quality  and 
durability.  Users  everywhere  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  TRANS-KLEER  gives  greater 
and  more  COMPLETE  protection  against  win¬ 
try  cold.  They  know  that  it  has  real  trans¬ 
parency — just  like  glass  and  flexible  like  rub¬ 
ber.  They  know  it  will  NEVER  shatter,  chip 
or  peel,  that  it’s  never  yellowish  or  milky. 
And  TRANS-KLEER  is  never  affected  by 
snow,  sleet,  rain  or  dampness  because  it’s 
100%  waterproof.  It  resists  climate  changes 
and  won’t  crack  at  even  53  degrees  BELOW 
FREEZING!  During  this  sale  you  can -get  the 
original  and  genuine  TRANS-KLEER  plastic 
storm  windows  at  the  unbelievably  low  price 
of  only  1.98  for  a  kit — enough  for  10  standard 
size  windows.  Imagine  it — just  about  1 9'/2* 
per  window!  And  with  each  one  is  included  a 
roll  of  the  famous  ADHESO  TAPE  at  no  extra 
cost! 

INSTALL  IN  JUST  MINUTESI 

So  simple,  so  easy,  the  lady  of  the  house  can 
do  it  in  minutes!  No  hooks,  no  nails,  tools, 
screws!  Just  trim  off  the  required  amount  to 
fit  the  inside  of  your  window,  large  or  small, 
rectangular  or  round.  It  makes  no  difference! 
Then  press  on  the  new  ADHESO  border  and 
the  storm  window  is  in  place  for  winter-long 
protection.  Over  five  years  of  experience  and 
special  manufacturing  processes  went  into  its 
development.  ADHESO  borders  are  now  easier 
than  ever  to  apply  and  they  give  you  positive 
vacuum  seal.  Yet  they  lift  without  peeling  off 
paint  or  varnish.  A  big  roll  of  the  new 
ADHESO  border  is  included  with  each  kit. 


PER 

WINDOW! 


THIS  IS  HOW  TO  ORDER 
YOUR  STORM  WINDOWS: 

No.  74  One  Kit  (10  Windows)  plus  90-Foot 

Adheso  Border  Tape  . $1.98 

plus  22*  Post.  &  Hdlg.  TOTAL:  $2.20 
No.  74  Two  Kits  (20  Windows)  plus  two  90-ft. 

Adheso  Border  Tape . $3.98  complete 


MILLIONS  NOW  IN  USE 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST! 


SAW  OVER  $1)0 
„  ,  ON  WINDOWS  ALONEI 

Good  GLASS  Storm  Windows  cost  about 
$14.00  each,  depending  on  size  and  quality. 
For  ten  you’d  have  to  pay  $140.00.  They’re 
fine  if  you  don’t  mind  the  cost  and  waiting 
time,  but  if  you  want  to  save  and  get  real 
winter  protection  at  ONCE,  then  the  sen¬ 
sible  buy  is  TRANS-KLEER.  For  pennies 
you  enjoy  cozy  comfort.  Besides  you  save 
PLENTY  on  fuel  bills.  You  also  get  COM¬ 
PLETE  cold  weather  protection  for  your 


entire  family  and  you  need  not  contend  with 
broken  glass,  storage  problems,  installation 
delays  and  your  first  cost  is  your  only  cost. 
You  can  use  them  year  after  year! 

COMPLETE  KIT  ONLY  $!.?• 
Nothing  Else  to  Buy! 

Everything  you  need:  Trans-Kleer  material. 
Adheso  Tape  &  illustrated  directions — for 
$1.98,  plus  22*  mailing  charge.  You  have 
nothing  else  to  buy!  Kits  are  shipped  flat 


Stretches  Without  Breaking! 

NEW  and  Dl  FFERENT— the  new  TRANS- 
KLEER  Storm  Window  has  amazing  ten¬ 
sile  strength  of  over  2,000  lbs.  per 
cubic  inch!  Push  it  with  your  foot — it 
stretches  —  then  springs  back  undam¬ 
aged!  Newly  developed  ADHESO  border 
seals  it  tight  with  vacuum-suction  ac¬ 
tion.  This  is  exclusive  with  TRANS- 
KLEER. 


in  rolls  measuring  36"x432" — 108  square 
feet!  That's  enough  for  10  standard  windows 
of  10.8  sq.  ft.  Of  course,  you  can  cut  to 
any  desired  size.  You  can  even  heat-seal, 
patch  it  with  any  electric  iron.  There's  no 
waste!  This  is  exactly  the  same  kit  that 
sold  for  4.95. 


This  $24.95  Dacron  Insulated 
Undersuit  Keeps  You  Warmer 
at  67°  Below  Freezing! 


BIG 

PRICE 

CUT 


8@ 

Post. 


Because  manufacturer  needed 
^  cash  fast  Thoresen  came  thru 

3  with  a  gigantic  order  at  far  be¬ 
low  regular  wholesale  price.  You 
save  over  $15  in  every  garment 
&  you  buy.  You  don’t  pay  $24.95. 

You  get  cozy  warmth  without 
bulk,  without  weight,  without  re¬ 
stricting  your  movements.  So 
feather-light  you’ll  hardly  know 
you  have  one  onl  Yet  it  gives  you 
amazing  insulation  for  hours  and 
hours  out  in  snow,  ice  and  damp 
‘ ‘Nor’easter”  gales. 

This  is  a  quality-made  garment 
in  every  way — Won’t  shrink, 
stretch  or  lose  shape  even  when 
washed  scores  of  times.  Never 
mats  or  bunches.  No  special  care 
needed.  Just  pop  into  washing 
machine  and  hang  to  dry  fast! 
Mention  size:  Small,  Medium,  Large  or  Extra 
Large.  No.  333 — Dacron  &  Nylon  Insulated  Suit 
(2  pc.),  $8.88.  Add  67c  postage — $9.55. 


Deluxe  TRIPLE-CARD  Model— Only  $1.3?  More 

famous  Multi-Cellular  insulation.  All  3  LAYERS — inner,  middle  & 
outer — are  perma-bonded  to  withstand  countless  washings.  Triple- 
Gard  never  mats — never  bunches.  Triple-Gard  gives  long  wear, 
wonderful  protection  even  in  coldest  weather.  Our  Triple-Gard 
model  costs  only  $1.39  more  than  the  Dacron  model. 

Order  No.  333-D.  Only  $10.94  complete. 


DACRON  Insulated 
VEST! 


This  ‘‘light-as-a 
feather”  Dacron 
Insulated  Vest  has  an  ex 
tra-large  zipper  that  can’t  freeze. 

Two  huge  roomypockets  within  side  elastic 
shell  loops.  It’s  washable.  Dries  fast. 
SHRINKPROOFI  Keeps  shape.  Dustproof. 
Mothproof.  This  same  Insulated  Vest  sold  for 
$9-95 — now  only  $4.98  to  our  customers.  Red 
or  brown.  Sizes:  SMALL  (36-38);  MEDIUM 
(40-42);  LARGE  (44-46);  EXTRA  LARGE  (48- 
50). 


No.  53  Insulated  Vest  $4.98  Deluxe  Model: 
98c  more  than  the  Dacron  model.  For  man 
who  prefers  the  best,  we  recommend  our 
TRIPLE-GARD  Model.  Order  by  No.  53-D.  Red 
or  Brown,  $5.96  complete. 


NEW  GERMAN  CIGARET 
CASE  &  LIGHTER 


Pull  Trigger— It  Hands  You  a  Cigaret — 
Pull  Trigger  Again— Gives  a  Light! 


The  rage  of  Germany,  England,  France  and 
Italy.  Press  the  trigger  and  out  pops  a  cigar¬ 
et — press  the  trigger  again  and  the  barrel 
lights  your  cigaret  with  a  real  flame!  Pre¬ 
cision  made  by  German  craftsmen.  It  never 
needs  repairs  or  adjustments,.  Compact — fits 
pocket  or  purse.  Great  party  stopper — conver¬ 
sation  starter — house  giftl  No.  422. 


Cigarettes — 8V2*  a  Pack 

Automatic  Hi-Speed  Machine 
Makes  Your  Brand — in  Minutes! 


$1-25 

Enjoy  premium-quali¬ 
ty  cigarettes  as  good 
or  BETTER  than  the 
brand  you  now  smoke 
yet  pay — NOT  30* — 
but  only  8'A*  a  packl 
Smoke  king  size  or 
regular,  plain  or  filter 
tip.  How  is  this  value 
possible?  The  Korium 
Cigaret-Maker  is  the 
answer.  Turns  out 
THOUSANDS  of  cig¬ 
arettes.  Do  not  con¬ 
fuse  with  wartime 
roll-your-own  gadgets. 
This  model  is  preci- 
;ion-made  and  follows, 
in  essence,  same  firmly  packed  principles  as 
$100,000  machines  based  in  N.  Car.,  Virginia, 
etc.  You  can’t  smoke  taxes — so  why  pay  for 
them?  Join  the  thousands  of  Americans — who 
are  “fed  up”  with  HIGH  taxes  and  are  manu¬ 
facturing  their  own  brands. — Formerly  $4.93 — 
No.  851  Korium  Cigaret-Maker  now  $1.25. 


This  German  Projector  Flashes  Comics,  Photos, 

Insects  On  Wall  to  Giant  Size  ...  in  COLOR 


PRICE  REDUCED  on  the 
amazing  X-500  Power  Vision 
Electric  Projector — needs  no 
films,  no  negatives,  no  strips, 
no  slides.  Picks  up  the  image 
DIRECT  from  the  object,  snap¬ 
shot,  book,  sketch,  etc.  Then  it 
shoots  it  out  thru  a  powerful 
Convex  lens,  flashes  it  onto 
your  wall  in  giant  size — and 
in  full  colors!  It  even  transmits 
LIVE  MOTION— showing  ma¬ 
chinery,  animals,  insects  IN 
ACTION.  All  this  without  a 
penny’s  expense  for  film  or 
slides.  Worth  countless  dollars 
in  fun,  thrills,  educational  ben¬ 
efits  for  you  and  your  family — 
especially  the  children.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  projectors  originally 
sold  at  prices  of  $7.00  to 
$14.95.  NOW  SELLING  OUT 
entire  stock  at  the  rock- bottom 


price  of  only  $4.64  plus  mail¬ 
ing  charge. 

Ideal  for  students  of  every 
age — from  elementary  school  to 
college.  Helps  pupils  learn 
better  &  faster.  Homework  be¬ 
comes  fun  instead  of  a  chore. 
School  books,  diagrams,  maps, 
pictures  spring  into  life — in 
giant  size!  It  commands  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention,  holds  his  in¬ 
terest  and  lessons  learned  this 
way  stick!  Same  type  machine 
used  in  schools,  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities  everywhere! 

Get  your  Power  Vision  Pro¬ 
jector  now  at  the  “giveaway” 
price  of  only  $4.64  plus  35* 
mailing  charge — TOTAL:  $4.99 
—  to  defray  heavy  postage. 
Order  by  No.  370. 


THORESEN.  INC.  DEPT.  185-N 
585  WATER  ST..  NEW  YORK  2.  N.  Y. 


REMOTE 

CONTROL 

FOR  YOUR 
TELEVISION 


Click  —  Click !  Turn  TV  Set 
On  or  Off — Any  Distance  up  to  25  Feet! 

GUESTS  WILL  THINK  YOU'RE  USING  A  RADAR  BEAM! 


Now — operate  your  TV  or  Radio  from  your  easy  chair  or  bed. 
No  need  to  get  up  to  turn  your  set  on  or  off.  Use  your  REMOTE 
CONTROL  Switch.  Click  .  .  .  Clickl  Your  set  goes  on  or  off  like 
magic.  Just  plug  Remote  Control  into  outlet.  Then  plug  TV  or 
radio  into  remote  control  plug.  Work*  AUTOMATICALLY  from 
any  distance— up  to  25  feet.  (May  be  extended  to  any  distance 
with  more  wiring.  Can  even  be  used  to  control  electrical 
appliances. 

NO.  443.... $2.98.  REMOTE  CONTROL 


Money  Back  Guarantee! 

MAIL  TODAY  -  PROMPT  SERVICE 

THORESEN,  INC.  i 

Dept.  185-N,  585  Water  Street,  New  York  2.  N.  Y.  9 

Rush  items  below  on  10-day  trial,  with  money  back  guarantee. 

Q  Check  or  M.O.  enclosed.  Ship  postage  paid.  Min.  order  $1.98. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  post,  and  C.O.D.  fee.  (Enclose  $1  deposit.) 
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QUANTITY 
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PRICE 

j{ 

! 

! 
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PRINT  NAME 


AND  ADDRESS 


I 

I 


♦Postage  costs  have  been  added  to  certain  items. 


It  was  on  December  19,  1843, 
that  the  world  first  read 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol 


BARN  CALCITE 


makes  your  bam  look  spic  and  span 

A  good  dairyman  won’t  permit  dirty 
floors  in  his  barn.  He  spreads  low  cost 
Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  on  the  floor  to 
keep  it  looking  white  and  clean.  Its  use 
also  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of 
manure. 

Best  of  all,  Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent 
costly  animal  injuries  caused  by  slips 
and  falls.  Helps  give  cows  sure  footing, 
prevents  nervousness  that  can  reduce 
milk  let-down. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest 
Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


30%  TO  40%  MORE  CHAIN  LIFE, 
MORE  TIMBER  PRODUCTION  WITH 
OREGON ®  MICRO-BIT  Chipper  Chain! 


o^GON@  Qo 


■if  & 

That’s  right!  Based  on  reports  by  log¬ 
gers,  pulp  cutters  and  tree  farmers  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  you  can  expect  30%  to 
40%  more  chain  life  from  new  OREGON  Micro-Bit  Chipper  Chain. 
That  means  more  economy,  more  production  for  you. . . .  On  all 
kinds  of  saws,  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  this  fast-cutting,  smooth-action, 
long-lasting  chain  is  setting  new  records  for  performance.  When 
you  buy  a  new  saw,  when  you  replace  a  worn  chain,  ask  for  OREGON 

Micro-Bit  Chipper  Chain.  Look  for  the 
name  OREGON  on  the  cutters. 


np 


For  the  best  cutting 
you  ever  hod,  specify 

(OREGON® 

MICRO-BIT 
CHIPPER  CHAIN 


Your  OREGOI4-IZED  ® 

Sales  Outlet  Has  It I 


©Copyright  1959 


'OREGON  Saw  Chain  Division  OMARK  industries,  Inc.  Portland  22,  Oregon 


ONE  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  ago -this  past  October 
the  greatest  English  novelist 
of  his  day  sought  relaxation  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  trip  from  London  up  to  Man¬ 
chester.  It  was  in  that  year — 1843 — 
when  Charles  Dickens  was  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame.  Only  four 
months  before,  he  had  returned  from 
a  triumphal  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Already,  at  32,  four 
great  novels — Pickwick  Papers,  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby  and 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop — stood  to 
his  credit. 

But  now  he  wanted  a  change. 
Wearied  by  the  long  hours  he  had 
been  putting  in  each  day  on  a  new 
1,000-page  novel,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
he  had  jumped  at  the  invitation  from 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  of  its  new  Athe¬ 
naeum.  Disraeli  and  Richard  Cob- 
den  would  also  be  on  hand,  so  the 
ceremonies  were  sure  to  be  im¬ 
pressive. 

Where  the  Idea  Was  Born 

That  trip  of  Dickens  will  always 
be  remembered  for  something  else. 
It  was  in  the  northern  city  that  he 
got  the  idea  for  a  new  book — a  story 
much  shorter  than  his  novels,  with 
Christmas  for  the  principal  subject. 
In  Manchester,  the  plot  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  A  Christmas  Carol  first  cap¬ 
tured  his  imagination. 

He  did  not  begin  the  writing  until 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  London. 
Then  he  drove  himself  hard.  For  the 
next  five  or  six  weeks  he  stuck  to 
his  task  all  day,  carrying  the  tale 
forward  under  high  pressure  and 
never  venturing  forth  until  late  at 
night  when  he  struck  out  on  long 
walks  about  the  city  streets  “many 
a  time,”  he  confided  to  a  friend, 
“when  all  the  sober  folks  had  gone 
to  bed.” 

As  the  story  progressed,  the  writer 
became  absorbed  by  his  characters. 
According  to  his  own  admission, 
he  “wept,  and  laughed,  and  wept 
again”  and  “excited  himself  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner”  in  the 
composition.  Even  when  he  went  on 
his  long  after-dark  rambles,  some¬ 
times  covering  15  or  20  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  single  night,  the  story  and 
its  people  still  filled  his  thoughts.  It 
is  curious  to  think  that,  much  as 
readers  have  smiled  and  had  their 
eyes  grow  moist  over  certain  parts 
of  A  Christmas  Carol,  the  author 
himself  was  the  first  to  be  moved 
by  those  passages. 

Publication  Deadline— Dec.  19 

At  last  the  writing  was  done. 
Christmas  was  close  at  hand  now, 
and  in  the  short  time  remaining, 
Dickens’  publishers  had  to  work 
fast.  How  the  little  story  could  ever 
have  been  made  into  a  book  in  the 
few  days  allowed  for  manufacture 
will  always  be  looked  upon  as  a 
marvel  of  publishing  enterprise.  But 
the  text  was  quickly  set  up  and 
printed  and  bound.  It  was  a  foolscap 
octavo  volume,  162  pages  long,  with 
four  etchings  by  John  Leech,  hand- 
colored,  and  four  wood  cuts,  a  title 
page  in  two  colors,  full  gilt  edges, 
and  colored  linen  paper.  To  the 
lovers  of  -the  delightful  story,  that 
first  edition  became  a  great  prize. 

A  Christmas  Carol  was  first  given 
to  the  world  on  December  19,  1843. 


No  sooner  had  it  been  placed  on  the 
London  bookstalls  than  the  public 
came  running.  Dickens’  new  book 
was  snapped  up  eagerly,  for  the  first 
edition  of  six  thousand  copies  was 
all  s'old  within  24  hours.  Nine  thou¬ 
sand  more  copies  also  went  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  became  a  “best  seller” 
the  very  first  day.  But  unlike  many 
volumes  in  that  class,  it  has  re¬ 
mained  one  right  down  to  the 
present. 

Thackeray's  Review 

Probably  no  writer  ever  received 
a  more  heart-warming  accolade 
from  his  readers.  All  through  that 
Christmas  season,  letters  poured  in 
upon  Dickens  from  those  who  had 
bought  the  Carol,  voicing  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Most  of  these  came  from 
the  humblest  of  homes  and  told  of 
what  delight  the  story  had  brought, 
how  it  had  been  read  once  and  then 
reread,  and  how  the  book  had  be¬ 
come  such  a  treasure  that  it  was 
kept  on  a  little  shelf  by  itself. 

Thackeray,  Dickens’  great  rival, 
was  even  more  enthusiastic  when  he 
had  to  review  A  Christmas  Carol  for 
Fraser’s  Magazine.  Here  is  the  trib¬ 
ute  by  Thackeray  to  the  world’s 
most  heart-warming  story  of  the 
Yuletide: 

“Who  can  listen  to  objections  re¬ 
garding  such  a  book  as  this?  It 
seems  to  me  a  national  benefit,  and 
to  evex-y  man  or  woman  who  reads 
it  a  personal  kindness  .  .  .  As  for 
tiny  Tim,  there  is  not  a  reader  in 
England  but  that  little  creature  will 
be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  au¬ 
thor  and  him;  and  he  will  say  of 
Charles  Dickens,  ‘God  bless  him!’ 
What  a  feeling  is  this  for  a  writer  to 
be  able  to  inspire,  and  what  a  re¬ 
ward  to  reap!”  Vincent  Edwards 

The  six  so-called  basic  crops — 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  peanuts 
and  rice — contribute  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  total  farm  income  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  12  northeastern 
States,  these  crops  represent  only 
about  eight  per  cent  of  total  farm 
receipts. 


Just  what  DID  you  have  in  mind? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


As  we  recall  it  down  in  Maine 


By  John  Gould 

SOME  of  those  romanticized  tales  of  “Ye  Olde  Fash¬ 
ioned  Yule”  in  “Ye  Ancient  Family  Homestead” 
sound  phony  to  me,  because  I  remember  what  the 
old  homestead  was  really  like.  Christmas  on  the  Maine 
farm  was  much  like  freezing  to  death  to  the  tune  of  “0 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful.”  I  don’t  want  to  make  it  sound 
worse  than  it  was.  It  was  bad  enough. 

We  had  the  ideal  house  for  it.  Grand-dad’s  old  “shingle 
palace”  sat  up  on 
the  brow  of  the 
ridge  and  there 
was  nothing  be¬ 
tween  it  and 
Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  to  deter  the 
full  vigor  of  a 
prevalent  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  wind.  The  wind  and  snow  had  free  play  in  Granddad’s 

That  wind  would  “shingle  palace  ”  ; 
come  through  the  keyhole  and  lift  a  book  right  off  the 
table !  I  have  seen  the  storied  “ridge  of  snow”  across  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  blown  in  during  a  storm  through  the 
casking-cracks  of  the  windows. 

We  were  country  people.  The  house,  then  about  100 
years  old,  had  plenty  of  room  in  it  and  a  chimney 
that  contained  eight  separate  flues.  Two  of  these  were 
for  the  kitchen ;  the  others  went  to  fireplaces  in  the  six 
rooms  close  enough  to  the  chimney  to  have  them. 

Long  ago,  they  had  shoved  a  Queen  Atlantic  into  the 
tall  kitchen  fireplace,  and  that  had  some  thermal  capac¬ 
ity.  The  fireplaces  wouldn’t  heat  much  if  you  lit  them 
up,  but  the  truth  was,  we  never  used  them  anyway.  We 
spent  the  Winter  in  the  kitchen,  and  believed  it  was 
healthy  to  sleep  in  a  cold  room. 

A  Variety  of  Bed  Warmers 

The  only  “unhealthy”  thing  we  ever  did  was  to  use 
a  bed  warmer.  We  had  soapstones  and  heater  pieces,  but 
just  as  good  was  a  stove-length  of  rock  maple,  kept  in 
the  oven  until  bedtime. 


I  was  about  eight  when  somebody  suggested  we  have 
a  real  old-fashioned  reunion  at  Christmas.  It  had  been 
years  since  the  clan  had  gathered  for  a  home-coming. 
Thus,  the  letters  were  written,  and  expectations  ran  high. 

What  everybody  forgot  was  that  the  Earth  had  been 
replenished.  And,  instead  of  a  moderate  handful  of 
aunts  and  uncles,  there  was  now  a  supporting  batch  of 
children  and  grandchildren — with  in-laws  to  boot. 

Tantrabogus  and  the  Pung 

During  the  two  days  before  Christmas  the  house  filled 
up  like  a  beehive.  They  practically  trotted  the  legs  off 
poor  old  Tantrabogus,  who  shuttled  the  “pung”  back 
and  forth  to  the 
steamcars  in 
quest  of  new  ar¬ 
rivals.  We’d  hear 
his  great  feet 
squeak  on  the 
dooryard  snow; 
the  runners  would 
moan;  and  they’d 
bring  in  another 
pungfull  of  froz¬ 
en  relatives  and 
stand  them  by  the  stove  until  their  blood  ran  again. 

On  Christmas  morning  that  year,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  44  below,  but  during  the  afternoon  it  warmed 
up  to  38  below\  That  was  the  high  for  the  holiday  season. 

The  Truth  about  a  Legend 

The  family  legend  that  11  boys  once  slept  in  the  spool 
bed  in  the  open  chamber  is  not  true.  There  were  11  of  us 
all  right,  but  we  didn’t  sleep.  Originally,  I  was  to  go  up 
in  the  open  chamber  with  two  cousins.  But  those  “two 
cousins”  turned  out  to  be  10  instead. 

The  spool  bed  had  a  straw  tick,  which  had  been 
crammed  full  of  new  straw  at  threshing  time  and  hadn’t 
been  slept  on  since.  It  was,  therefore,  as  round  as  an 
apple  and  as  slippery  as  a  beaver  slide.  The  long,  frigid 
Christmas  night  in  our  old  homestead  was,  thus,  punc¬ 
tuated  by  the  rhythmical  drumming  of  11  scions  of  the 
family  on  the  loose  boards  of  the  open  chamber,  with 
accompanying  squeals  and  lamentations. 

Christmas  in  the  Kitchen 

The  Christmas  tree  and  presents  were  in  the  parlor, 
a  room  without  heat.  But,  they  thought  if  they  left  the 
kitchen  door  open  it  would  warm  up.  In  the  grey  of 
dawn,  the  children  scattered  throughout  the  house  came 
to  the  parlor.  The  spectacle  was  magnificent,  but  the 
temperature  was  nil. 

We  looked,  then  ran  for  the  kitchen,  which  had  been 
cozy  the  night  before.  A  man  (who  turned  out  to  be  my 
father)  was  standing  there  with  a  great  bearskin  coat 
over  his  nightshirt,  a  raccoon  cap  on  his  head,  and  his 
hands  shoved  into  double-knit  sawtooth  mittens.  He 
was  trying  to  light  the  stove  wdien  we  poured  into  the 
kitchen  to  inter¬ 
rupt  some  inter¬ 
esting  language 
he  was  in  the 
process  of  em¬ 
ploying.  But, 
when  he  turned 
and  saw  us,  he 
boomed :  “Merry 
Christmas !” 

It  was  only  a 
short  time  before 

( Cont’d  on  page  7) 


Father  had  a  way  of  keeping  warm  before  the  heat 
came  up.  (DRAWINGS  BY  F.  W.  SAUNDERS) 


Eleven  boys  found  “comfort”  in  one  spool  bed. 


December  19.  1959 
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Automatic  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle 


Automatic  feeding  of  silage  to 
dairy  cows  is  in  operation  at  the 
Mulroy  Dairy  Farm  in  Marcellus, 
one  of  the  oldest  Holstein  herds  in 
New  York  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mulroy  have 
installed  a  concrete  silage  feeding 
bunk  60.  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide 
in  their  175  by  44-foot  pole  shed. 
An  adjoining  60  by  40-foot  wing 
provides  pen  stabling  to  supplement 
the  conventional  dairy  barns  already 
on  the  farm.  The  interior  of  the  shed 


Louis  Mulroy  established  his  140-head 
Holstein  herd  41  years  ago. 


is  lighted  by  strips  of  translucent 
roofing.  The  feeding  area  is  paved 
with  concrete  and  the  adjoining 
barnyard  is  covered  with  black-top. 

Silage  plays  an  important  role  in 
feeding  the  herd  of  140  milking  cows 
which  supplied  the  thousands  of 
quarts  of  milk  retailed  by  the  Mul¬ 
roy  Farm  Dairy  each  day.  The  herd 
numbers  about  250  head  of  all  ages. 
Each  year  approximately  50  acres 
of  corn  and  15  acres  of  grass  are 
placed  in  the  silos.  Silage  is  fed  to 
cows  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Mulroy  has  been  using  a  hay 
crusher  for  two  years  now,  and  he 
believes  that  it  helped  greatly  in 
curing  the  125  acres  of  alfalfa — with 


some  clover  and  timothy — hay  har¬ 
vested.  The  Mulroys  purchase  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  dairy  rations  and 
work  closely  with  their  feed  advisor. 
Some  oats  are  grown  but  most  bed¬ 
ding  is  purchased. 

The  herd  was  established  in  1918 
and  some  of  the  land  has  been  in  the 
Mulroy  family  for  approximately  100 
years.  Bloodlines  are  largely  Burke, 
Rag  Apple  and  Ormsby,  and  some 
years  as  many  as  50  animals  have 
been  consigned  to  county,  state,  and 
national  sales. 

Mr.  Mulroy  has  regularly  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and 
other  shows  and  their  cow,  Rest 
Easy  Cola  Montvic  May  walked  off 
with  the  type  and  production  trophy 
at  the  1956  Black-and-White  Show. 
In  eight  lactations  she  has  produced 
more  than  127,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  4,500  pounds  of  fat,  and  is  still 
working. 

Her  dam,  Rest  Easy  Chief  Cola 
May,  was  a  consistent  producer  and 
made  more  than  114,000  pounds  milk 
and  4,100  pounds  fat  in  eight  lac¬ 
tations.  Equally  valued  in  the  herd 
is  R.  E.  Rag  Apple  Maid  with  life¬ 
time  production  of  more  than  127,000 
pounds  milk  and  4,100  pounds  fat. 

Now  in  service  is  the  young  sire, 
Rest  Easy  Joh  Flash  by  Curtis 
Candy  Flashy  Curtiss  and  out  of 
R.  E.  Champion  Joh.  She  produced 
17,680  pounds  milk  and  670  pounds 
fat  at  four  years. 

Mrs.  Mulroy  is  an  active  partner 
in  the  enterprise  and  handles  the 
details  of  the  farm  bookkeeping  as 
well  as  the  registration  of  calves. 
The  Mulroys’  nephews,  Edward  and 
John  Mulroy,  spark  the  processing 
and  delivering  program  in  near-by 
Marcellus.  Allen  Pomeroy 


Self-Feeding  Silo 
Saves  Labor 


Howard  Emmons  of  Pemberton, 
New  Jersey,  needed  to  save  some 
labor  and  did  something  about  it. 
His  plan  was  to  let  his  65  cows  feed 
themselves  instead  of  being  fed  by 
hand.  To  accomplish  this,  a  trench 
silo  20  feet  wide  and  65  feet  long 
was  constructed. 

The  silo  has  a  concrete  floor  with 
treated  plank  sides  supported  by 
poles.  Its  capacity  is  200  tons.  After 
filling,  the  silage  was  protected  with 
a  plastic  cover.  Across  the  end  of  the 
silo  Emmons  built  a  feeding  rack  to 
accommodate  eight  cows.  The  rack 
is  moved  in  as  the  cows  eat  the 
silage.  The  cows  have  adjusted 


themselves  nicely  to  this  system  of 
feeding  and  there  has  been  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  “boss”  cows. 

Hay  is  self-fed  in  a  portable  rack 
in  a  loafing  area  and  the  cows  are 
stabled  in  a  55x105  ft.  pole  barn, 
which  is  adjacent  to  both  the  self- 
feeding  silo  and  hay  rack.  The  cows 
are  put  in  the  barn  only  to  be  milked 
and  fed  grain. 

Emmons  reports  that  the  system  is 
working  very  well  with  a  definite 
decrease  in  sickness,  when  compared 
to  stabling.  Future  plans  include 
constructing  a  permanent  roof  on 
the  silo  so  it  can  be  used  for  storage 
when  empty.  R.  L.  Washer 


Howard  Emmons,  Pemberton,  N.J.,  is  shown  with  a  self-feeding  trench  silo 
wrhich  he  constructed  this  year.  The  system  has  worked  very  successfully. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FORD  LOADERS 

More  than  a  ton  "breakaway”  lift  for  matted  or  frozen  manure.  Handle 
1000-pound  forkloads  while  comfortably  seated.  You’ll  have  extra  reach  to 
place  big  loads  in  the  center  of  spreader  or  truck.  You  can  work  in  close 
quarters . . .  get  around  easier  with  a  Ford.  There’s  a  Ford  standard  loader  to 
fit  any  Ford  row  crop  or  all  purpose  tractor.  Six  attachments  for  each  loader! 
Other  loaders,  too. 

For  extra  big  farm  loading  jobs,  see  Ford’s  heavy  duty  or  industrial  loaders. 
And  there’s  a  rear  mounted  loader  for  work  under  low  ceilings  and  doorways. 

FORD  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Pile  loads  high . . .  spread  ’em  wide  with  Ford  manure  spreaders.  Change  that 
long,  hard  work  job  to  a  simple  non-stop  one  that  gets  done  without  muscle 
labor.  Do  it  with  ease  —  do  it  fast ! 

Ford  manure  spreaders  are  PTO  powered ...  let  you  keep  spreading  even 
under  tough  field  conditions.  There’s  no  short  cuts  on  quality  in  these  spreaders 
—  they’re  built  tough  and  stand  hard  use.  Extra  bracing  takes  the  place  of 
an  arch  over  the  beaters.  High  loads  can’t  plug  this  loader!  Easier  to  drive  under 
barn  cleaners,  too.  Many  more  top  features. 

Heavy  duty  steel  "I”  beam  axle  for  extra  strength  and  durability.  Gears  run 
in  oil  bath.  Quality  roller  chain  used  on  all  drives.  Many  sealed-for-life  self¬ 
aligning  bearings.  Balanced  replaceable  paddles.  Two  big  sizes  for  your  modern 
farm,  100-  and  130-bushel.  See  one  soon!  Financing?  You  bet... new  liberal 
terms.  See  your  Ford  tractor  dealer. 


|  FORD  SELECT-O-SPEED 

|  World’s  most  advanced 
f  tractor  transmission ! 

What  you've  heard  is  true ...  Shift  up  or  c/own  — without  stopping  and 
without  clutching.  Always  in  direct  drive  ...  no  slippage  possible  . . . 
only  more  economy.  Ten  speeds  forward,  two  in  reverse.  Only  Select- 
O-Speed  gives  you  Independent  PTO  plus  six  ground  speeds  of  4  MPH 
or  less  at  PTO  engine  speed! 

Only  FORD  has  power  shift  to  any  gear! 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


FORD  BLADE  SNOW  PLOW— Open  that  road  through 
deep  snow  or  break  a  new  one  the  easy  way  —  use  a  Ford  dozer. 
Side  plates  attach  for  greater  capacity,'  help  you  push  more  snow 
off  barn  lots . . .  you  can  move  up  to  18  cu.  ft.  at  a  time  with  the 
snow  blade.  Spring  trips  allow  blade  to  "give”  and  ride  easily  over 
obstructions.  Skid  shoes  also  available  to  protect  ground  surfaces. 


FORD  EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  LOADER -Greatest 
snow  shoveler  of  them  all !  Available  as  pictured  above  with  6  or 
7-foot  dozer  blade  plus  blade  extensions,  skid  shoes  and  spring 
release  kit.  Outperforms  all  competitors  with  a  bucket...  has 
2500-lb.  breakaway  power  for  loading  hard  packed  or  frozen 
material.  Finger-tip  control  for  easy  loading,  dumping. 


j 
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PAY- AS -YOU -FARM  CREDIT 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  credit  plan  that  suits  you  best! 

LONGER  TERMS  •  LESS  DOWN  •  LOWER  RATES 

•  No  interest— no  payments  scheduled  for  6  months  or  til  use 
date,  whichever  occurs  first,  on  major  harvesting  equipment. 

•  No  interest— no  payments  scheduled  for  4  months  or  til  use 
date,  whichever  occurs  first,  on  tractors  and  implements. 

•  Skip  some  payments  on  monthly  plan  during  low  income  periods. 

•  As  low  as  20%  down  on  some  contracts  for  tractors  and 
implements. 

•  Up  to  4  crop  years  to  pay  for  major  purchases. 

Take  delivery  now  . . .  use  your  present  equipment  for  the  down 
payment.  Put  a  Ford  on  your  farm  now  and  save  plenty!  Pick 
the  payment  plan  that's  best  for  you. 

BUY  NOW... PAY  LATER! 


December  19,  1959 
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I ALWAYS  ASK  FOR- 


Effective  'fofcMl 

IMASTITIS*^ 
ICONTROL 

TREATMENTS 

Hanford’s  fast  convenient,  medically 
proved  specifics  for  mastitis  causing 
bacteria.  Available  in  a  variety  of 
strengths.  Penicillin  Dihydro-Strepto¬ 
mycin,  High  Biotic,  Cobalt  Biotic, 
Sulfa.  Tubes  and  syringes.  Try  the 
economical  4-shot,  4-tip  disposable 
SELECTA  syringe. 


AND  re^ovaspR^ 

New  - 

HANFORD'S 
SPRAY-ON  ANTISEPTIC 

External  Dressing  treats 
animals  quickly  and  safely. 

M  inor  cuts,  bruises,  scratch¬ 
es  and  abrasions.  SOOTH¬ 
ING  —  PROMOTES 
HEALING. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Since  1846 


MODEL  CHANGEOVER  SALE 

8  TILT  ARBOR  SAW 


BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2Va"  . 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1959  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1960  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If.  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  — return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  o.n 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  27,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


FREE,  NEW,  I960  CATALOG 
illustrates  and  describes  best  va¬ 
rieties  for  table,  freezing  or 
market.  Full  planting  and  culture 
directions  for  bigger  yields,  better 
quality,  larger  profits.  All  plants 
certified  and  guaranteed.  Also: 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  INC.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NaylorCo.  •  Morris3,  N.Y. 


RINGWORM 


Dr  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


Pa»  wr  FWt  10,000  GALLONS  BATTLE- 

/m.  Ji  ill  JL  SHIP  GRAY  Exterior  Paint, 
suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect  condition,  packed 
in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancellation  on  large  Marine 
order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can.  Check  with  order. 
F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY.  COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op’s 
Dec.  1  sale: 

Dairy  replacement  springers  $195-320,  han¬ 
dling  cows  $185-390,  milkers  $150-370;  close 
first-calf  heifers  $235-300,  bred  $175-240,  open 
$112.50-190;  service  bulls  $95-185. 

Choice  slaughter  steers  $27-27.90,  Good 
$25.50-27,  Standard  $24-25.50,  Utility  $22-24; 
Good  dairy-type  heifers  $22.50-23,  Standard 
$21-22.50,  Utility  $19-21;  Commercial  dairy- 
type  cows  $18-18.60,  Utility  $16-18,  Cutter 
$14.50-16,  Canner  $12.50-14.50;  Utility  bulls 
$21-23.20,  Cutter  $19-21. 

Prime  calves  $40-41.50,  Choice  $37-40,  Good 
$33-37,  Standard  $30-33,  110/115-lb.  $21-34, 
100/105-lb.  $20-28,  90/95-lb.  $19-23,  80/85-lb. 
$18-21,  70/75  lb.  $17-19.50,  60/65-lb.  $16-18. 

U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $14-14.50  No.  2 
175/240-lb.  $13.25-14.  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $12.50- 
13.25;  hogs  over  250-lb.  $11-12.50;  sows  all 
weights  $8.00-10.50. 

Choice  lambs  $20-21,  Good  $18.50-20;  Cull 
sheep  $3.00-6.00. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

At  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auction,  Cambridge 
Valley  Livestock  Market,  Luther’s  Commis¬ 
sion  Market,  Luther’s  Commission  Market  in 
Wassaic,  Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle 
and  Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the 
week  ending  Dec.  4: 

Good  dairy-type  slaughter  heifers  $19.40, 
Standard  $17.75-19.35,  Commercial  $16-17.50; 
Good  slaughter  cows  $17-17.60,  Standard  $16- 
17,  Commercial  $15-16,  Utility  $14-14.90,  Cut¬ 
ters  $13-13  90,  Canners  $13  down;  Good 
slaughter  bulls  $22-23,  Commercial  $20-21.90, 
Utility  $17.90-19.90,  Cutters  $16.80,  Canners 
$12-13. 

Prime  veals  per  head  $91-107,  Choice  $80- 
90  Good  $70-80,  Standard  $60-70,  Utility  $47- 
58,  Culls  $20-47;  bobs  over  100-lb.  $25-37.50, 
80/100-lb.  $18-24,  60/80-lb.  $13-17.50,  under 
60-lb.  $12  down. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Prices  for  week  ending  Dec.  4 :  Good  850- 
1,000-lb.  steers  $24-26,  few  1,000-ib.  $23.50, 
load  Utility  and  Standard  850-lb.  $21.75;  Good 
800-900-lb.  heifers  $24-24.75.  Commercial 
dairy-type  slaughter  cows  $15.50-16.50  with 
few  $17,  Utility  and  Cutter  $14.50-15,  heavy 
Canner  $12-14,  light  Canner  $10-12  and  some 
shelly  kind  below;  fat  yellow  cows  $13-14; 
Good  dairy  heifers  $19-20;  Commercial  $18- 
19,  Utility  and  Cutter  $16-18,  Canner  $15-16; 
Utility  sausage  bulls  $22-22.50,  extreme  top 
$23,  Cutter  $20.50-21.50,  Canner  $16-19. 

Choice  and  Prime  calves  $36-38  top  $39, 
Good  and  Choice  $32-35,  Medium  $27-31; 
heavy  bobs  $20-25,  light  $19  down. 

U.  S.  No.  1-3  butcher  hogs  180/220-lb.  $13- 

13.50  top  $14,  230/250  lb.  $11.75-12.50,  260 /300- 
lb.  $10-11.50;  Good  and  Choice  300/600-lb. 
sows  $7.50-9.00;  Good  boars  under  600-lb. 
$6.00-6.50. 

Good  to  Choice  wooled  ewe  and  wether 
lambs  $19-19.50,  Medium  to  Good  $17-18.50; 
feeders  $16-17;  Choice  slaughter  ewes  $6.00- 
7.00,  Good  $4.00-5.00,  Cull  and  Canner  $2.50- 
4.00. 

NEW  JERSEY 

At  Jaegers’  Livestock  Auction  Market’s 
Dec.  3  sale  in  Sussex:  Fat  cows  $16-18.25, 
Cutters  $14.50-16,  Canners  $12.75-14.50,  shelly 
Canners  $11-12.75;  fat  heifers  $19-21.25. 
Calves  60-70-lb.  $16-18.50  70/80-lb.  $18.50- 

19.75,  80/110-lb.  $21-22.25,  110/120-lb.  $22.25- 
24,  120/140-lb.  $24-26.50,  140/160-lb.  $26.50-30, 
160/200-lb.  $30-34.50.  Hogs  140/180-lb.  $14.25- 
15.25;  feeder  pigs  $6.00-8.25  each.  Ewes  $6.00- 

8.50. 

At  Livestock  Cooperative  Auction  Market 
Association  of  North  Jersey’s  Dec.  1  sale  in 
Hackettstown :  Calves  $3.00-42,  cows  $10.75- 

18.75,  “as  is”  cows- $9.00-15.50,  reactor  cows 
$11-14,  heifers  $13-18.75,  bulls  $16.75-23.50, 
steers  $17.50-29.75.  Hogs  $12.50-18.50,  roasting 
pigs  $4.00-7.75  each,  boars  $5.00-9.50,  sows 
$8.00-15.50.  Sheep  $3.00-10.50,  lambs  $4.75- 

5.50  each  ($.10-.245  lb.).  Goats  $4.00-10  each. 
Hides  $.75-5.50. 

At  Harris  Sales  Corporation’s  Dec.  1  sale 
in  Cowtown:  Canner  and  Cutter  slaughter 
cows  $11-14,  Medium  to  fat  $12.50;  fat 
heifers  $18-22;  heavy  bulls  $20-21.75,  light 
$17-20;  light  calves  $11-16,  fat  $32-37,  heavy 
$20-25.  Hogs  180-/225-lb.  handweights  $13- 

13.50,  heavy  $11.50-12.50  light  $12-13;  sows 
$9.00-11;  boars  $7.00-7.50.  Lambs  $12-22;  ewes 
$4.00-7.00.  Medium  steers  $20-23. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

At  Lancaster  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  5: 
Good  to  average  Choice  slaughter  steers 
$24.50-28,  Standard  and  low  Good  $22-24.75; 
load  Choice  875-lb.  heifers  $25.50;  Cutter  and 
Utility  cows  $14-16.75,  Commercial  to  $17.25, 
Canners  and  Cutters  $12.25-14;  Utility  and 
Commercial  bulls  $20-24.50,  Good  fed  bulls  to 
$26.50.  Good  and  Choice  vealers  $28-34,  Choice 
and  Prime  $34-39  few  to  $40,  Standard  and 
low  Good  $21-28,  Utility  down  to  $17.  Good 
and  Choice  800/1,050-lb.  feeder  steers  $23.75- 

27.50,  Medium  and  Good  $21-25;  Good  and 
Choice  550/800-lb.  stock  steers  $25.50-29,  Me¬ 
dium  and  Good  $23.50-27,  Common  down  to 
$20.  U.  S.  No.  1-3  190/230-lb.  barrows  and 
gilts  $14-14.75,  uniform  No.  1-2  190/230-lb. 
hogs  $15-16,  few  No.  1  195/225-lb.  $16.25-16.50, 
several  240/275-lb.  $13-14;  300/600-lb.  sows 
$8.00-12.  Good  and  Choice  75/95-lb.  lambs 
$18-21,  lot  Choice  85-lb.  $21.25,  Utility  down 
to  $14;  Cull  to  Good  slaughter  ewes  $3.00-7.00. 

At  Pittsburgh  Producers  Livestock  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Nov.  23  sale:  Load  Choice  958-lb.  steers 
$27.50,  mixed  Good  and  low  Choice  $25.50, 
bulk  Good  $23.50-25,  Standard  and  low  Good 
$21-22.  Utility  and  Commercial  cows  $15-16, 
Commercial  $16  and  up,  Canners  and  Cutters 
$12.50-14,  light  Canners  $10  down  to  $8.00. 
Utility  bulls  $19-20,  Commercial  weighty  Hol- 
steins  to  $21.50,  Cutters  $16-19.  Choice  calves 
$35-36,  Mediums  $31-33,  Culls  and  Common 
$15-19.  Good  190/230-lb.  hogs  $14.25,  sows 
$12  down  to  $8.50  for  600-lb.  weights.  Hogs 
240-lb.  $13.75.  Choice  lambs  $19-20,  Medium 
$15-17,  Cull  and  Common  $7.00-11:  aged  ewes 
$3.50-6.50,  wethers  $4.00-9.00. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

At  Northampton  Cooperative  Auction  As¬ 
sociation’s  Dec.  1  sale:  Small  calves  up  to 
$14,  Medium  to  $19,  Large  to  $31  each;  vealers 
$24-32  cwt.;  heifers  $12.25-19.25.  Canner  cows 
to  $13,  Cutters  to  $14,  Utility  to  $16.25.  Steers 
$18.70-19.70;  bulls  $11.50-22.40.  Pigs  $6.00- 

14.50  each.  Sheep  $7.00-12.50  each.  Goats  $8.00 
each. 


A  CHAMPION  ANGUS 
Reserve  senior  and  reserve  grand 
champion  Angus  female  at  the  recent 
Eastern  National  Livestock  Show  at 
Timonium,  Md.,  was  Mahrapo  Bando¬ 
lier’s  Georgina,  exhibited  by  Mahrapo 
Farms,  Mahwah,  N.J.  Shown  (1  to  r) 
in  photo  are  Otto  G.  Nobis,  judge; 
John  Patrick,  Hasty  Hill  Farm,  Suf- 
fern,  N.Y.,  who  purchased  animal; 
and  Buster  Sparkman,  Mahrapo 
Farms’  herdsman. 


Record  Angus  Gains 

The  American  Angus  Association 
recorded  the  largest  gains  in  its  76- 
year  history  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  on  September  30.  Asso¬ 
ciation  Secretary  Frank  Richards 
reports  that  registrations  of  black 
calves  numbered  233,940,  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent  over  1958. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  noted  that 
New  York  State  Angus  breeders  re¬ 
corded  3,743  black  calves  and  trans¬ 
ferred  3,002  purebred. 


How  to  Succeed  in  Modern  Dairying 
I  .  .  .  Start  a  GUERNSEY  HERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
916  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  R. 

3  BEEF  cattle  _ 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  ind  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEG  R  UND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _  Phone:  8:2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
IF  Y0U~ARE~L00KING  FOR  BRED  AND  OPEN 
HEIFERS  Come  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  New  York  Tel:  GRoton  31. 


ANGUS 


GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
_ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK _ 

ANGUS 

Registered  Young  Cows,  Yearling  Heifers. 
Bardoliere  breeding.  Certified  Accredited. 

JOEL  NYSTROM 

Skillman,  N.  J. _  Phone  NYC— PI  9-0700 

SWINE 


Here’s  the  New  York  State  4-H  dairy  judging  team — tops  in  Holstein  judging 
in  national  competition  at  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Left  to  right  are  Jerry  Harkness,  Marcellus;  Kermit  Bossard,  Canisteo; 
James  Hill,  Spencerport;  Paul  Sears,  Homer;  and  Dr.  Dennis  Hartman,  coach, 
of  Cornell  University. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter.  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

Free  circular:  reg.  Hampshire  swine 

Since  1934.  C.  Lutz.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  October  Boars  and  Gilts. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

'  REG  ISTERED  LA ND  RACE  HOGS 

IMPORTED  BLOODLINES.  RAYTHELL  G.  ADAMS 
ROUTE  2.  ANGIER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

REG  ISTERED,  PRODUCTION  TESTED  YORKSHIRES 
Service  boars  from  certified  litters.  Fall  boar  and  sow 
pigs.  Many  show  champions  in  herd  and  testing  every¬ 
thing  for  meat  production.  Write  or  visit  the  farm. 
BROOKS  END  FARM 

Reno  H.  Thomas  _ Beavertown,  Penna. 

YORKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS 

Just  weaned.  Reasonable. 

Carl  Everett  RD  #2  _  Danville.  Penna. 

FEEDER  PIGS.  35  lb.  to  60  lb.  Direct  from  Farm 
J.  WESLEY  WALLS,  JR. 

Marydel,  Delaware  Phone:  GYpsy  2-4213 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE.  PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
All  Ages.  Garden  State  Guernsey  Farms 

Nicholas  Boonnema,  Route  17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
_  Tel:  YUkon  6-4751 _ 

SHEEP 


FOR  SALE.  305  EWES.  Hampshires,  Corriedales, 
Dorsets  and  Crosses.  Will  sell  at  reasonable  price. 
L.  Hazen,  Grafton.  New  Hampshire _ 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES. 

Bred  to  Mr.  Wonderful  W.  L.  1646 

Normandy  Farm  Litchfield,  Conn 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Best  Breed  for  Profit! 

Show!  Sale! 

America’s  top  breed.  Free  Literature. 
Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn. 
Box  324-RN  Columbia,  Missouri 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  " 

Quality,  registered  yearlings.  Ready  for  service 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET 

Ovid,  New  York  Phone  LOdi  29-R 

20— REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  EWES— 20 

Bred  to  a  son  of  “Badley  Quinton.” 

JOHN  HOGE 

Hopewell _ New  Jersey 

For  Sale.  Purebred,  large,  Columbia  Ram.  Young 

no  papers,  $85.  L.  Kalmus,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  LO  3-5092 

““dogs 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

Pure  White,  Fine  Pets  $25  Each.  ALBERT  LASHER 
136  East  State  Gloversville,  New  York 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines.  _ 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 

SPO  RTSM  EN 

World’s  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight"  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  P U PS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
MALES.  $15.00— FEMALES,  $12.00 
$  1 .00  extra  for  Registration  paper.  „„„„ 
JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES. 
CRUSADERS  KENNELS 


Bred  for  ratters. 

Stafford,  Kansas 


MINIATURE  POODLES 

Puppies,  Stud  Service.  AKC  Registered,  GAYEDELL 
Kennels,  35  Noland  Rd.,  2.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES— IRISH  SETTERS 
Children’s  Pets— Guards 

Westwind  Kennels  _ Painted  Post,  N .  Y 

75  BEAGLFF 

Well-broken  dogs,  best  bloodlines,  $35.  WITIS, 

501  Plain  Street  Brockton,  Massachusetts 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Champion  Sired,  AKC  Registered  Good  Hunting  and 
Show  stock  John  w  McGovern 

660  Rolling  Green  Drive  Bethel  Park,  Penna. 

ELK  HO UND  PUPPIES 

William  Tatro  Bristol,  Vermont 

A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
J.  E.  Thomas  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone  272a 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  SUCCESSFULLY 
BY  KNOWING  FACTS.  42  Page  Illustrated  Book 
describing  25  breeds.  Housing,  Feeding.  Breeding. 
Marketing,  etc.  Plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASSOCIATION 
38  ARMA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 


HORSES  &  PONIES 


PONY  COLTS,  STUDS  AND  FILLIES 

All  colors-  rami, YORK 

R.  L.  HARRIS  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


CHINCHILLAS 


For  Sale.  14  CHINCHILLAS  with  equipment. 
For  information:  WRITE  BOX  42 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  National  Farmers  Union 
charges  that  a  massive  assault 
against  the  farm  program  is  being 
mobilized  behind  the  Washington 
scene,  led  by  top  USD  A  officials, 
American  Farm  Bureau  chiefs, 
White  House  staffers,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

All  of  which  is  quite  true — up  to 
a  point.  The  “assault”  is  being  read¬ 
ied,  but  it  is  not  new  and  there  is 
nothing  secret  or  behind  the  scenes 
about  it.  Quite  the  opposite,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  went  to  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble  to  make  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  what  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  do,  and  the  five-point  program 
they  outlined  was  almost  identical 
to  that  which  they  pushed  last  year. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  the 
fact  that  the  administration  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  last-ditch  fight  for  its  pro¬ 
gram  in  1960,  and  will  enlist  the 
aid  of  any  organization  sympathetic 
to  its  aims.  The  President  now  plans, 
not  only  to  make  that  much-publi¬ 
cized  national  radio-TV  speech  ap¬ 
pealing  for  his  farm  program,  but 
also  a  special  message  in  January. 

*  *  * 

Background  for  the  upcoming  1960 
battle  are  some  chilling  predictions 


for  farmers  in  1960  tossed  around  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
37th  annual  “agricultural  outlook” 
conference. 

In  round  figures,  the  conference 
was  told  that  the  1959  net  income 
of  American  farmers  is  falling  15 
per  cent  below  last  year — from  $13.1 
billion  to  an  estimated  $11.2  billion 
this  year,  thus  almost  exactly  wip¬ 
ing  out  the  gains  between  1957  and 
1958.  For  1960,  a  further  drop  in  the 
net  income  of  farmers  is  anticipated. 

On  the  more  optimistic  side,  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  producers  are  expected 
to  increase  their  gross  income  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  prices,  and  lower 
feed  prices  are  expected  to  cause  the 
increase  to  be  carried  over  into 
higher  net  income. 

Milk  production  is  expected  to  be 
in  line  with  demand,  and  prices  are 
predicted  to  be  a  little  higher. 

The  grain  situation  will  be  bad  all 
down  the  line,  it  was  predicted.  An 
extra  five  to  six  million  head  in 
cattle  herds  this  year,  after  a  3V2- 
million-head  increase  last  year,  is 
expected  to  send  slaughter  upward 
and  prices  downward. 

Prospects  are,  it  was  said,  that  milk 
production  will  see  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  next  five  years. 

Harry  Lando 


Ye  Olde  Christmas  Yule 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

the  stove  was  hot  and  the  kettle  was 
singing.  Those  of  us  who  hadn’t 
reached  the  age-of-shame  dressed 
in  front  of  the  open  oven  door. 
Throughout  the  morning,  depending 
upon  how  long  it  took  them  to  muster 
the  courage  to  arise,  relatives  kept 
coming  down  into  the  kitchen. 

Later,  the  parlor  did  warm  up  a 
little  and  we  had  our  tree.  I  can’t 
belittle  it — it  was  fun,  and  wonder¬ 
ful.  Aunt  Martha,  though  complain¬ 
ing  that  her  fingers  were  stiff,  played 
the  organ  and  we  sang  carols.  But, 
Aunt  Martha’s  fingers  never  were  as 
stiff  as  the  bellow  and  reeds  in  the 
organ.  Uncle  Niah  insisted  on  acting 
as  Santy.  I  remember  that  I  got  a 
new  pair  of  mittens,  a  book  by 
Elijah  Kellogg  (I  still  have  it)  and 
a  dandy  strap  to  hold  my  school¬ 
books.  I  don’t  remember  that  any¬ 
body  got  what  would  now  be  called 
a  toy,  although  sometimes  the  girls 
would  get  a  doll.  I  don’t  remember 
any  dolls  that  Christmas. 

Holiday  Dinner  of  Roast  Pork 

The  women  tried  to  get  us  to  go 
out  while  dinner  was  cooking.  But 
it  was  too  cold,  and  those  of  us  who 
tried  it  came  right  in  again.  Each 
window  had  a  group  of  children  at 
it — they  were  blowing  on  the  pane 
and  then  scratching  pictures  in  the 
rimefrost.  Four  or  five  of  us  got 
under  the  big  table  and  amused  our¬ 
selves  somehow. 

I  remember  the  details  of  skirts 
and  feet  between  the  table  and  the 
stove.  It  was,  of  course,  a  magnificent 
holiday  dinner.  We  had  roast  pork, 
and  all  we  could  eat.  Auntie  Vashti 
said  grace,  and  dwelt  happily  on  the 
wonderful  joy  that  surrounded  us  as 
the  family,  once  again,  was  all  to¬ 
gether.  It  seemed  to  me  she  overdid 
it  a  mite,  for  we  had  enjoyed  many 


a  Christmas  just  as  much  without  so 
many  in  a  bed,  and  the  weather 
hadn’t  always  been  so  cold,  either. 

The  rest  of  the  day  dragged,  and 
the  crowded  kitchen  would  often 
quiet  down  to  silence.  Then  some¬ 
body  would  say  something,  and 
there’d  be  a  gabble  again.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  supper,  but 
everybody  had  stuffed  so  at  dinner 
we  didn’t  need  it. 

Read  by  Lamplight 

I  read  some  of  my  book  until  the 
afternoon  light  faded.  They  lit  a  lamp 
in  the  center  of  the  big  table,  but  I 
couldn’t  get  near  enough  to  it  to  read 
any  more.  There  we  were,  ranged 
in  rows  in  the  lamplight,  a  whole 
family  from  elders  to  babes,  shut  in 
from  the  bitter  cold.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  last  time  we  ever  got 
together  all  at  once. 

We  had  almost  no  comforts  at  all, 
hardly  anything  now  felt  to  be 
Christmas,  and  we  suffered  miser¬ 
ably  from  the  cold.  But,  of  course, 
of  all  the  Christmases  we  ever  had, 
this  is  the  one  we  laugh  about  and 
remember.  It  was  the  notable  one. 
Old  Tantrabogus  shuttled  the  rela¬ 
tives  back  to  the  village  afterwards, 
and  two  nights  later  I  was  back  in 
my  own  bed. 

And  So  to  Bed 

I  hadn’t  had  a  good  night’s  sleep, 
of  course,  since  the  cousins  had  come, 
and  you’d  suppose  I’d  have  caught 
up.  But  instead,  I  perched  my  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  on  a  chair,  and  snuggled 
under  the  comfortables  with  my 
rock-maple  hot-stick  at  my  feet,  I 
peeped  out  enough  to  see  the  pages 
of  my  new  book,  and  read  that  night 
until  Mother  came  in  and  blew  out 
my  lamp.  “Make  it  last,”  she  said.  “It 
won’t  be  Christmas  for  another  year 
again!”  And  I  remember  I  dreamed 
all  night  of  falling  out  of  bed. 


Draper-built  BlueJet  fW  Safety  Chain  is  available 
in  1/2",  7/16"  and  4/10"  pitch  —  in  reels  or 
cut  lengths.  It  can  be  purchased  through  BlueJet 
dealers  and  distributors. 


STABILIZER 


FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  FIELD! 

BlueJet  FW  Safety  Chain  is  truly  an  all-purpose  saw  chain. 
It  features  built-in  stabilizer  links  for  increased  safety  and 
efficiency  in  limbing,  boring,  cutting  pulpwood  and  other 
small  timber.  Its  advantages  have  been  proven  in  the 
woods  under  varying  conditions.  Stabilizer  links  prevent 
depth  gages  from  bumping  —  help  smooth  chain  entry 
into  wood  from  cutter  to  cutter.  They  promote  safety  by 
preventing  sudden  grabbing  and  kicking  of  saw. 

Longer  life  of  chain,  sprocket  and  engine  can  bS  ex¬ 
pected,  because  shock  and  stress  are  greatly  reduced. 


W 
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Fine  products  for  forestry!  Palent  Pend"’8 

DRAPER  CORPORATION 


BLUEJET 
SAFETY 
CHAIN* 


SALES  SUBSIDIARY  ...  BLUE  JET  CORPORATION.  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


Books  on  Soils  &  Crops 


Forage  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $10.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  9.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  7.75 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  7.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agi’iculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.95 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  . 6.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston .  6.50 

Developing  Farm  Woodland, 

John  Preston .  5.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al .  5.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Nut  Growers’  Handbook, 

Carroll  D.  Bush .  5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents,  , 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


CUSTOM  PAINTING 

(In  New  England  or  New  York  State) 
We  furnish  all  labor  and  materials 
to  paint  your  barn  or  silo  by  the 

New  Swedish  Method 

Non-toxic,  odorless  —  always  uni¬ 
form.  Covers  in  one  coat.  Will  NOT 
peel  or  fade.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
at  50%  savings  over  other  methods. 
Areas  open  for  live-wire  salesmen. 

Send  for  Free  Literature  Today! 

BARN-X  PAINT  CO. 

Box  428,  Highland  Sta.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor¬ 
ries.  Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  desire.  Write  today — Dept.  H9905 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow  Up  to  70  Feet 


Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.p. 
or  more.  Will  dear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 

Warsaw,  New  York 

Dealerships  available  in  some  territories 


CHAMPION-BERGER 


Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid 


•HARRIS  St  CDS 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA! 
Because  of  earliness,  high  yields,  husky  growth  and 
superior  quality  of  its  fruit,  Moreton  Hybrid  is  being 
grown  as  far  away  as  South  Africa. 

FROM  EARLY  AUGUST  TO  OCTOBER 
Because  it  is  the  only  EARLY  hybrid  that  continues 
to  produce  high  quality  fruit  until  freezing  weather, 
Moreton  Hybrid  has  become  the  most  popular  tomato 
in  America. 

Are  You  Planting  Moreton  Hybrid? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 
Gardener’s  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

6  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11,  N.  X. 

I960 CATALOG  tm/imhj 


December  19,  1959 
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Let  Christmas  Be  a 
Happy  and  Holy  Day 

THE  “Merry  Christmas”  message  seems 
to  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
‘  fused  and,  in  the  confusion,  less  related  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  day  that  is  commem¬ 
orated. 

“Merry  Christmas”  has  come  to  mean  a 
helter-skelter  of  gift-buying,  bright  lights 
and  cheap  tinsel,  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  carols  and  seasonal  songs.  In  the  “Merry 
Christmas”  as  we  now  know  it,  it  means 
crowds  and  horns,  feasting  and  carousing. 
There  is  much  too  heavy  an  accent  on  mer¬ 
riment. 

Christmas  is,  of  course,  a  time  for  joy. 
It  is  the  occasion  for  the  family  reunion. 
It  is  the  time  when  man  is  moved  to  share 
his  happiness  with  those  who  are  lonely  or 
less  fortunate.  There  is  an  open-hearted- 
ness  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  season. 

But,  most  of  all,  Christmas  is  the  story 
of  the  Wise  Men  who,  seeing  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens,  set  out  to  find  their 
King  who  had  been  born.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  shepherds  who,  keeping  night  watch 
over  their  flocks,  heard  the  message  of  good¬ 
will  and  hurried  into  Bethlehem  to  see  the 
Saviour  of  whom  the  message  had  told. 

In  their  joy,  the  Wise  Men  found  their 
King,  and  the  shepherds  found  their  Sav¬ 
iour.  With  love  and  in  humility,  their  King 
and  Saviour  was  a  baby  “wrapped  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.” 

All  these  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  much  more  than  the  tinsel  and  the 
feasting  and  hollow  merriment.  Would  not 
that  spirit,  by  which  the  family  unit  is 
honored,  and  the  virtues  of  love  and  charity 
are  ennobled,  be  more  fittingly  fulfilled  by 
a  “Happy  and  Holy  Christmas”? 

An  Expert's  Views  on 
Restrictive  Licensing 

NEXT  month,  the  New  York  Legislature 
begins  its  1960  session.  At  that  time, 
the  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  study  milk  licensing  will 
make  its  report.  In  advance  of  both  these 
events,  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  the  views  of 
Cornell’s  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  on  restrictive 
licensing  of  milk  dealers.  As  a  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  on  milk  economics,  what 
Dr.  Spencer  has  to  say  on  the  subject  must 
be  regarded  with  respect. 

In  1955,  Dr.  Spencer  and  an  associate, 
S.  Kent  Christenson,  published  Bulletin  918, 
Milk  Control  Programs  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States — Part  2.  In  this  bulletin, 
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the  following  statement  was  made  under 
the  heading  of  “Restrictive  Licensing” : 

“In  New  York  and  Virginia,  licensing  is  used 
as  a  means  of  restricting  the  entry  of  new  firms 
into  the  business  of  handling  or  distributing 
milk,  also  to  limit  the  kinds  of  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  by  each  dealer  and  the  area  in  which 
he  may  operate.  Since  1934  the  New  York  law 
has  authorized  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  markets  to  refuse  to  grant  a  license  on  the 
ground  that  the  market  in  which  the  applicant 
intends  to  do  business  is  already  adequately 
served,  and  that  the  issuance  of  the  license 
would  tend  to  cause  destructive  competition. 
This  authorization  has  been  interpreted  by  a 
succession  of  commissioners  as  a  mandate  to 
grant  relatively  few  new  licenses  or  extensions 
of  old  licenses. 

“This  policy  of  restrictive  licensing  was 
adopted  in  1934  following  a  recommendation  of 
the  state  milk  control  board,  which  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  efficiency  of  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  could  be  increased  by  restricting  the  en¬ 
try  of  new  dealers  and  plants.  The  policy  has 
been  actively  supported  by  dealers  and  cooper¬ 
atives  who  naturally  wish  to  be  protected  from 
new  competition. 

“Restrictive  licensing  helps  to  prevent  price 
wars  by  excluding  new  distributors  who  might 
try  to  gain  a  foothold  by  selling  at  cut  prices 
or  by  aggressive  merchandising  of  one  kind  or 
another.  It  would  be  more  logical,  however,  to 
instruct  the  milk  control  agency  to  see  that  all 
dealers,  new  or  old,  refrain  from  practices  that 
tend  to  impair  healthy  competition  and  the 
long-run  interests  of  producers  or  consumers. 

“The  authors  of  this  report  doubt  that  re¬ 
strictive  licensing  results  in  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk.  It  tends  to  protect  those  firms 
and  plants  already  in  the  field,  regardless  of 
their  efficiency.  Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  savings  made  through  less  duplication  of 
facilities  and  services  will  be  passed  on  to  pro¬ 
ducers  or  consumers.  [Italics  ours — Ed.]  This  is 
true  especially  since  the  exclusion  of  new  firms 
and  plants  lessens  the  competitive  pressure  on 
dealers  and  cooperatives  to  improve  service  and 
quality  and  to  reduce  their  margins  and  costs. 
The  exclusion  of  new  firms  and  plants  makes 
it  easier  for  dealers  in  the  less  competitive 
markets  to  maintain  prices  and  margins  that 
are  higher  than  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of 
efficient  distributors. 

“ The  policy  of  restricting  distribution  areas 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  economic  forces  which 
now  give  encouragement  to  the  expansion  of 
these  areas  for  more  efficient  operation  of 
plants  and  distribution  systems.  [Italics  ours — 
Ed.]  The  number  of  licensed  dealers  and  plants 
has  decreased  in  all  states.  It  is  not  apparent 
that  restrictive  licensing  has  caused  a  greater 
reduction  in  New  York  and  Virginia  than  would 
have  occurred  otherwise,  but  there  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  been  less  turnover  because  of  this 
policy.” 

These  were  the  views — and,  we  believe, 
still  are  the  views — of  a  highly  respected 
man  who  must  necessarily  approach  a  prob¬ 
lem  from  an  objective  and  impartial  point 
of  view.  His  analysis  of  milk  licensing  is 
so  persuasive  that  no  further  comment  need 
be  made  in  these  columns.  The  license  com¬ 
mittee  and,  more  especially,  the  Legislature, 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  heed  to  the 
Spencer-Christenson  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  restrictive  licensing  in  New  York. 


The  Problem:  Self-Discipline 

THERE  has  been  a  wide  scope  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  reaction  to  the  recent  TV  quiz 
revelations.  Some  are  tolerant,  many  are 
disillusioned.  There  are  those  who  advocate 
strict  regulation  of  the  air  waves,  those 
who  discount  the  scandal  because  it  is  in 
the  field  of  entertainment,  and  those  who 
urge  greater  self-discipline. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  when  these  quiz 
shows  were  at  the  height  of  their  popu¬ 
larity,  they  exerted  a  force  for  good  on 
youth  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
education  and  culture.  This  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  undermined,  and  it  may  take  a  long 
time  to  rekindle  in  many  of  our  young 
people  the  desire  to  learn  for  learning’s 
sake. 

Equally  disillusioning  is  the  lack  of  self- 
discipline  that  becomes  evident  throughout 
every  level  of  TV.  The  sponsors,  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  stations  and  the  performers  are 
all  guilty — not  of  active  participation  in 
the  fraud,  but  in  the  failure  to  police  them¬ 
selves  and  those  who  worked  for  them  and 
with  them.  When  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  tossed  around  every  week,  visions 
often  become  obscured  and  it  is  only  the 
person  of  high  moral  standards  who  can 
discipline  himself  so  as  to  avoid  even  the 
slightest  misstep. 

This  TV  incident  recalls  the  sage  advice 
of  James  Alexander  Pope: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Now  that  the  evil  has  been  exposed,  it  is 
hoped  that  self-discipline  within  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  the  next  order  of  business.  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  is  not  the  answer.  It  could 
give  birth  to  even  greater  evils. 


What  Farmers  Say 

COW  POOLS  AND  FAMILY  FARMS 

In  commenting  on  cow  pools  and  family 
farms,  I  wish  to  say  this : 

It  won’t  be  long  before  the  cow  pools  will 
be  calling  for  a  government  subsidy  as  all  the 
large  efficient  businesses  do.  They  will  want 
the  government  to  guarantee  their  profits.  The 
family  farms  will  pay  the  bill  to  keep  them 
going,  while  they  work  to  put  the  family  farm 
out  of  business.  G.  N.  W. 

CRANBERRY  EDITORIAL  WAS  A  GOOD  ONE 

Your  cranberry  editorial  is  a  good  one  and 
much  needed.  It  is  possible  to  control  weeds, 
insects  and  diseases  safely  if  one  will  read 
labels  and  follow  instructions.  The  safety  of 
the  consumer  is  far  more  important  than  any 
possible  savings  in  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Food  and  Drug  people  deserve  far  more 
support  than  they  have  been  getting. 

G.  L.  Slate 

KEEP  IT  UP 

Congratulations  on  your  front  page  picture 
depicting  a  farm  family  returning  thanks  to 
God  at  Thanksgiving  dinner.  A  powerful  pres¬ 
entation  and  a  wonderful  message.  We  like  the 
tone  of  your  paper.  Keep  it  up !  H.  B.  E. 


“For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.” 
—Luke  2:11. 
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Look  to  a  Specialist 
for  the  best 
Farm  Credit  Service 


John  Holloway,  left,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Is  an 
outstanding  dairy  farmer.  He's  shown  here 
discussing  business  with  a  man  who's  opinion 
he  knows  he  can  respect,  Roy  Anderson,  the 
cooperative  farm  credit  specialist  in  his  area. 

You’ll  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  by 
putting  your  farm  credit  needs  in  the 
hands  of  a  specialist:  your  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  man.  He  not  only  knows 
farming,  but  he  can  give  you  better 
service  —  and  save  you  money,  too.  Use 
long-term  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  for 
major  projects  —  shorter-term  credit 
for  operating  purposes. 

For  complete,  expert  credit  service,  see 

your  local  associations  or  writes  Dept. 

R-121a,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Snow  Tire 
Prices  Slashed! 

FIRESTONE 
T0WN& 
COUNTRY 
RAYON 
WINTER 
TIRES 

Free  Delivery! 

These  are  Firestone’s  first  line,  first  quality 
Town  &  Country  Winter  Snow  &  Mud 
Tires.  They  are  silent  and  guaranteed  to 
pull  thru  Mud  and  Snow.  A  real  bargain 
.  .  .  all  prices  include  excise  tax. 

Tube  Type  Tubeless 


Black 

Black 

While 

670-15 

$18.85 

$21.40 

$25.75 

710-15 

20.85 

23.35 

28.20 

760-15 

22.80 

25.60 

30.85 

800-15 

25.00 

28.40 

34.25 

750-14 

21.35 

25.75 

800-14 

23.35 

28.15 

850-14 

25.60 

30.85 

900-14 

28.40 

34.25 

600-16 

19.35 

EMPIRE 

TIRE  CO., 

2554  Bedford 
Brooklyn  26 

Avenue 
N.  Y. 

(~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

I  F0R  All  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILDGS. 

AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected  •Quick  Oelivary 
Shipped  Myxtien*S«nd  far  Felder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301  2nd  SI.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Vm  DEALERS  WANTED  mm 


RESERVE  NOW 

Your  free  copy  of  o  most  unusual  catalog  of 
supplies  for  indoor-outdoor  gardeners,  ar¬ 
rangers,  growers,  garden  clubs.  Amateur  or 
professional.  Ready  soon.  Write  to: 

FRANK'S  MARKET  GARDEN 

1398  Allen  St.  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


»■ 

Illustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  for  table, 
freezing  or  market.  Full  planting  and  culture 
directions  for  bigger  yields,  better  quality,  larger 
profits.  All  plants  certified  and  guaranteed. 

Also:  Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
«nd  Shade  Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

RAYNER  BROS.,  INC.  Salisbury  95,  Md. 


ledsGraw 

Send  postcard  or  letter 
for  BurpeejSeed  Catalog  ||p  |j  £ 


RuppeeS® 

■  MW*  m  Burpe. 

1/  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO 
^  329  BURPEE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


Not  So  Many  Potatoes 


Despite  the  weather  early  in  the 
growing  season  which  producers  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  “not  just  right,”  and 
a  lack  of  moisture  during  both  July 
and  August,  the  1959  Jefferson 
County  (N.Y.)  commercial  potato 
crop  was  only  about  20  per  cent  be- 


Robert  L.  Gardner  prepares  to  harvest 
potato  crop  with  digger  and  tractor. 
He  harvested  80  acres  of  potatoes  on 
his  Watertown,  N.Y.,  farm. 

low  normal — about  average  for  New 
York  State  figures  in  general. 

Two  of  the  region’s  larger  grow¬ 
ers,  while  admittedly  not  satisfied 
with  the  over-all  results,  maintained 

Farmer  Sign-Up  Exceeds 
Conn.  Conservation  Goal 

Connecticut  farmers  have  exceed¬ 
ed  the  State  goal  in  the  sign-up  for 
the  1960  Conservation  Reserve — the 
first  time  this  has  happened  since 
the  program  was  started. 

As  a  result,  it  appears  that,  also 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  government  program 
of  payments  for  taking  land  out  of 
production  may  be  rejected. 

For  1960,  Connecticut  landowners 
have  offered  to  retire  1,979  acres 
from  production.  This  is  in  excess 
of  the  State  goal  of  1,900  acres  set 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  payments  for  the  land 
offered  would  be  $12,000  over  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  State  for  the 
program. 

The  heavy  sign-up  is  somewhat  of 
a  surprise,  since  the  Conservation 
Reserve  in  previous  years  hasn’t 
generated  wide  interest  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Due  to  the  fact  that  rates  are 
low  and  land  must  be  tied  up  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  hasn’t  been  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  to  Connecticut 
farmers.  H.  K.  Street 


Wait  to  Prune  Roses 

Pruning  roses  in  late  Fall  or  in 
Winter  will  destroy  many  flower 
buds  in  climber  types  and  make  hy¬ 
brid  tea  varieties  more  susceptible 
to  winter  injury. 

Climbers  should  be  fastened  se¬ 
curely  to  supports  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  from  winter  winds.  Hybrid  teas 
should  be  protected  from  drying  by 
mounding  the  soil  around  the  plants 
to  eight  inches  high  or  mulching 
them  with  a  six-  to  eight-inch  layer 
of  ground  corn  cobs. 

Stems  of  hybrid  teas  normally  will 
freeze  back  several  inches;  cleanup 
of  dead  wood  can  be  done  in  the 
Spring  when  the  plants  are  pruned 
to  shape  or  for  production. 


they  “didn’t  fare  too  badly,”  con¬ 
sidering  the  adverse  weather. 

Robert  L.  Gardner,  whose  farm  is 
located  east  of  Watertown,  harvested 
80  acres  of  potatoes,  10  more  than 
he  devoted  to  the  crop  last  year;  he 
averaged  375  bushels  to  the  acre.  He 
had  separate  plots  that  included  50 
acres  of  Cherokees,  20  acres  in 
Sebagos,  and  10  acres  in  Katahdins. 
Gardner  began  his  harvest  in  early 
August,  completed  it  in  mid-October. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Gardner  crop 
went  to  Watertown-area  wholesale 
merchants  for  distribution  to  North¬ 
ern  New  York  retail  outlets,  while 
part  of  the  crop  was  graded,  bagged 
and  sold  almost  immediately  after 
digging.  He  placed  more  than  22,000 
bushels  in  winter  storage. 

Anthony  Grieco,  whose  large  veg¬ 
etable  farm  is  located  south  of 
Adams,  said  his  potato  crop  was 
“about  a  third,”  under  that  of  1958, 
when  he  averaged  500  to  600  bushels 
per  acre.  He  had  53  acres  in  potatoes 
this  past  season,  about  the  same  as 
the  year  before.  He  raises  three  va¬ 
rieties:  Irish  Cobblers,  Chippewas 
and  Katahdins.  Boyd  W.  Moffett 

Better  Potato  Prices 
in  Connecticut 

Connecticut  potato  growers  are 
selling  their  1959  crop  at  prices  well 
above  the  disastrously  low  levels  of 
a  year  ago.  The  price  difference 
means  that  they  are  selling  this 
year’s  crop  at  slightly  above  pro¬ 
duction  cost. 

The  farm  paying  price  to  date  has 
been  about  $2.20-2.35  per  100  pounds, 
compared  to  about  $1.35-1.50  a  year 
ago.  Local  growers  figure  production 
cost  at  about  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Growers  followed  to  some  extent 
government  I’ecommendations  for  an 
acreage  cut  following  last  year’s  huge 
crop.  However,  if  yield  had  not  been 
down,  the  crop  would  have  been 
too  large  for  supply  and  demand  to 
be  in  balance,  in  the  opinion  of 
Brainerd  T.  Peck,  chief  of  markets 
for  the  Connecticut  Agriculture 
Dept.  Wet  weather  was  responsible 
in  some  measure  for  the  reduced 
yields  this  year.  Quality  is  reported 
high  and  size  is  uniform,  with  few 
oversize  potatoes.  Farmers  had  a 
good  growing  year,  with  no  need  to 
irrigate  and  disease  under  control. 

Peck  figures  that  the  market, 
which  started  slow,  might  get  up  to 
$3.00  by  Winter,  it  is  estimated. 

H.  K.  Street 


Vegetable  Varieties  Change 

Of  nearly  50  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  listed  in  1933  catalogues,  only 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  brand  new  hybrid,  was 
catalogued  in  1959.  From  45  vari¬ 
eties  of  snap  beans  listed  in  1933, 
only  Tendergreen  and  Bountiful 
were  still  listed  in  1959.  Of  the 
slicing-type  cucumbers  and  35  to¬ 
mato  varieties  in  the  catalogues  of 
25  years  ago,  not  one  was  important 
in  commercial  production  in  1959. 
And  only  two  onion  varieties  have 
been  carried  over  into  the  1959  cat¬ 
alogue  editions. 


Fertilizer  Facts 


It  Means  Bigger  Yields 
— Better  Quality 


When  you  empty  bags  of  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  your  land  at  seeding  time, 
you  fill  more  bags  of  cash  crops  at 
harvest  time  .  .  .  and  at  a  profit,  too. 
It’s  the  extra  plant  food  that  does 
the  trick. 

Soils,  you  know,  are  warehouses 
or  storage  places  for  plant  foods. 
Crops  take  up  these  raw  materials 
along  with  other  things  from  air  and 
water,  and  with  the  help  of  power 
from  the  sun,  use  them  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  plant’  material. 

It  takes  a  bountiful  supply  of  many 
plant  foods  to  keep  the  farm  factory 
running  at  full  speed.  Seeds  must 
germinate  and  grow  in  a  well  stocked 
cupboard,  for  crops  cannot  “pull  up 
stakes”  and  move  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

Minerals  Are  Essential 

Some  quantity  of  each  and  every 
mineral  needed  by  growing  crops  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  soil  store¬ 
house  .  .  .  some,  but  often  not  enough. 
And  this  is  where  a  good  fertilizer  fits 
into  the  picture. 

Good  crops  can  be  grown  only  when 
abundant  supplies  of  plant  food  are 
present.  Fertilizers  are  plant  food  .  .  . 
your  first  line  of  defense  against  low 
yields,  poor  quality  and  high  cost  of 
production.  It  is  this  constant  addition 
of  the  extra  plant  food  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  bag  that  makes  it  possible  to 
take  crops  off  the  land  each  season. 

And  when  you  think  of  fertilizer, 
it  pays  to  consider  only  the  best,  with 
no  sacrifice  of  quality  under  any 
conditions.  Every  bag  of  top  quality 
fertilizer  is  chock-full  of  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power,  ready  to  remedy  soil 
shortages  and  to  take  care  of  crop 
needs  from  seeding  time  to  harvest. 

Profits  and  Yields  Increased 

Successful  farmers  use  fertilizer  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learned  through  their 
own  experiences,  repeated  season  after 
season,  that  it  returns  its  own  cost 
plus  a  profit  in  increased  yields  and 
better  quality  crops. 

Money  spent  for  fertilizer  is  the 
best  investment  you  can  make  on  your 
farm.  Only  fertilizers  formulated  to 
fit  the  needs  of  each  soil  can  supply 
crops  with  all  the  things  they  need. 

“Doc”  Thornton,  widely  known  for  his 
practical  approach  to  plant  food  prob¬ 
lems,  combines  on-the-farm  experience 
with  a  thorough  background  in  the 
sciences  of  agronomy  and  chemistry. 
He  is  Director  of  Chemical  Control 
and  Farm  Service,  the  F.  S.  Royster 
Guano  Company,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
about  any  farm  problem  you  may 
have. 

(This  column  published  in  the  farm¬ 
ers’  interest  by  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Company.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  I  fid 

0  _ _ 


Christmas  Eve  on  a  Hilltop 


A  Homemade 
Holiday  Card 

Each  year  we  wonder  how  many 
of  our  friends  will  send  a  truly  per¬ 
sonal  Christmas  greeting.  A  home¬ 
made  Christmas  card  always  seems 
to  mean  something  special.  Even  an 
inexpertly  made  card  will  bring  a 
homey  feeling  to  the  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  it. 

One  year  we  brought  in,  a  few 
fern  fronds  from  the  woods.  Each 


of  the  fronds  was  coated  lightly  with 
printer’s  ink  and  laid  gently  on  the 
paper  we  were  using  for  the  card. 

Then  a  layer  of  newspaper  was 
placed  on  top  and  it  is  carefully 
rubbed  or  rolled  across  with  a  roll¬ 
ing  pin.  This  process  gives  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  fern  in  great  detail  on 
the  paper. 

We  tried  various  combinations  of 
colors — white  ink  on  green  paper, 
green  ink  on  cream  paper,  white  ink 
on  red  paper.  We  used  Christmas 
Fern  for  the  illustration  shown,  with 
personal  message  inside. 

Robert  and  Ann  Stowell 

Remembering  Mother  Bee 
Who  Loved  the  Birds 

The  birds  will  eat  all  of  the  scrub 
apples,  if  they  are  cut  open  or 
stepped  on.  I  had  19  bushels  that  I 
fed  to  the  birds  last  Winter.  The 
early  spring  robins  will  eat  them  too, 
if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  and 
they  can’t  find  other  food. 

“Old  Timer” 


When  I  lived  in  the  city  for  20 
years  I  felt  that  there  were  so 
many  things  that  I  must  have,  and 
must  do,  in  order  to  celebrate 
Christmas  properly.  But,  since  com¬ 
ing  to  our  small  farm  in  Vermont 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  my 
sense  of  values  has  changed. 

Alone 

We  have  had  so  little  actual  cash 
that  our  gifts  have  been  simple 
things  like  home-made  bread,  coun¬ 
try  butter,  or  a  roll  of  our  own  sau¬ 
sage.  The  Fall  butchering  usually 
came  so  close  to  Christmas  that, 
even  though  our  farm  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  woodland,  I  had  no  time  to 
even  gather  greens.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  attend  holiday  fes¬ 
tivities  in  church  or  school. 

Naturally  I  have  missed  our  spe¬ 
cial  city  friends  and  the  joys  we 
shared  during  the  holiday  season. 
And  having  grown  up  in  a  large 
family,  I  did  not  like  to  be  all  alone 
on  Christmas  Eve.  But  with  our 
only  son,  daughter-in-law,  and  two 
small  grandchildren  living  many 
miles  away,  and  my  husband  being 
a  night  watchman  I  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  been  alone  nearly  every 
year. 

Realizing  that  many  other  per¬ 
sons  are  also  lonely,  I’d  like  to  tell 
them  that  just  as  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  the  baby  Jesus  home  by  an¬ 
other  way,  in  order  to  outwit  King 
Herod,  I  learned  to  find  my  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer — another  way. 

Annual  Pilgrimage 

Every  Christmas  Eve,  I  follow  the 
cow  path  up  into  the  high  pastures. 
Most  years  there  has  been  at  least 
some  snow,  and  foot  prints  show 


that  the  wild  creaures  have  been 
scurrying  about. 

Reaching  the  highest  knoll,  I  see 
the  distant  mountains,  steadfast  and 
serene,  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
Surrounded  by  elevated  woodlands, 
I  feel  very  humble  and  inspired.  I 
am  no  longer  lonely.  All  the  glitter 
and  gaiety  of  a  modern  materialistic 
Christmas  is  swept  away. 

With  our  own  farm  buildings  clus¬ 
tered  in  the  center  below  (The 
Basin),  it  becomes  for  me  the  “little 
town  of  Bethlehem,”  laying  in  sol¬ 
emn  stillness.  The  cascading  brook 
below  sounds  like  angels  singing: 
“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!”  The 
white-robed  birches  are  like  the 
shepherds,  tending  their  flocks. 

A  Real  Meaning 

As  the  shadows  deepen,  all  is 
hushed  and  white.  And  then  like  a 
miracle  nearly  every  year,  just  one 
lone  star  appears  in  the  sky.  It 
seems  to  shine  over  our  barn,  where 
we  now  have  an  empty  manger. 

As  I  gaze  in  awe  and  uplifted 
spirits  I  seem  to  hear  heavenly  hosts 
proclaiming  that  Christ  is  born. 

Descending  in  the  deepening  twi¬ 
light,  I  return  to  spend  a  quiet  eve¬ 
ning  alone  in  our  very  old  house. 
As  I  listen  to  carols  over  the  radio, 
I  reflect  that  this  new  way  of  spend¬ 
ing  Christmas  Eve  has  come  to  mean 
much  more  to  me  than  celebrations 
in  the  city  ever  did.  Of  course,  I 
still  wish  that  some  of  my  own  fam¬ 
ily  could  be  here,  too. 

Let  us  hasten  to  protect,  and  pre¬ 
serve  for  our  children  and  oui’selves 
the  TRUE  significance  of  His  com¬ 
ing.  We  CAN  find  other,  better  ways 
in  which  to  celebrate  Christmas. 

Hazel  B.  Corliss 


Aunt  Ida's 
Yuletide  Treats 

When  good  cooks  read  the  direc¬ 
tions,  they  always  exclaim:  “But  it 
should  be  two  teaspoons  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  one  teaspoon  of  soda.” 
Well,  whether  by  intention  or  mis¬ 
take,  the  usual  proportions  were  re¬ 
versed.  That’s  the  way  the  recipe 
was  handed  down  over  100  years 
and  it  does  give  the  cookies  a  slightly 
different  taste  that  everybody  likes. 

Combine  the  following  ingredients 
as  for  a  cake:  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  butter,  XA  cup  of  lard 
(essential  for  flavor),  XA  cup  of  milk, 
four  cups  of  flour,  two  tsps.  of  soda, 
one  tsp.  cream  of  tartar,  two  eggs, 
and  nutmeg  to  taste  (mix  with  but¬ 
ter).  The  mixture  will  be  soft,  so 
chill  awhile  before  rolling  out  on  a 
floured  board.  Cut  out  the  cookies, 
sprinkle  sugar  on  the  tops,  and  bake 
in  a  325° -350°  oven. 

For  the  children,  my  grandmother 
had  on  her  Christmas  table  ice  cream 
in  saucers  the  shape  of  a  leaf,  and 
plates  of  cupcakes,  that  we  pre¬ 
ferred  to  pudding.  It’s  a  never-fail 
recipe,  but  don’t  try  to  bake  the 
batter  as  a  loaf  or  layer  cake.  It’s 
much  better  as  cupcakes.  Cream 
%  cup  of  butter  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Add  well-beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  then,  alternately,  one 
and  one-quarter  cups  sifted  flour, 
one  tsp.  baking  powder,  a  little  salt, 
and  one-third  cup  of  milk.  Lastly, 
fold  in  well-beaten  egg  whites.  Bake 
about  20  minutes  in  a  350°  oven. 
These  are  usually  served  without 
frosting;  their  delicate,  golden  crust 
is  enough.  Ruth  Tirrell 


Van  Deman's  Possum  Pig 


By  Robert  Sparks  Walker 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  is  a  Christmas 
story  for  readers  whose  memories 
span  a  half  a  century  or  more  to  the 
days  when  Dr.  Henry  Van  Deman, 
founder  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Division  of 
Pomology  and  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  horticulturists  of  his  day,  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.] 

My  father,  W.  T.  Walker,  had  not 
visited  his  old  homestead  at  Otes, 
Tennessee,  for  nearly  50  years  when, 
in  1912,  I  decided  to  present  him  a 
Christmas  gift — a  visit  there.  Located 
in  Hawkins  County,  one  of  several 
eastern  Tennessee  counties  that 
stood  firmly  by  the  Union  during 
the  Civil  War,  the  small  village  was 
175  miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  from 
which  we  started  our  journey. 

Our  train,  like  most  Christmas 
trains,  was  late.  As  it  slowly  backed 
into  the  depot,  I  observed  it  had  just 
one  steel  coach  and  quickly  made  up 
my  mind  that  “that’s  the  coach  for 
us.”  As  it  passed  us,  we  noticed  a 
sack  suspended  from  outside  one 
window.  We  guessed  it  contained 
fresh  meat  being  taken  home  by  a 


passenger  for  Christmas. 

Soon  after  we  were  seated  at  the 
front  end  of  the  car,  I  spied  my  old 
friend,  Dr.  Van  Deman,  who  at  that 
very  moment  was  writing  an  article 
for  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Dr.  Van 
Deman  had  been  my  associate  on  a 
fruit-growing  journal  for  about  10 
years.  A  Civil  War  veteran,  he  had 
a  gray  beard,  sparkling  blue  eyes 
and  one  of  the  most  amiable  disposi¬ 
tions  of  any  person  I  know. 

Three  Guesses 

I  hurried  to  him;  he  grabbed  my 
hand  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake. 
Instantly,  I  was  amazed  to  see  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  the  sack  we  had 
seen  anchored  to  the  window  sash. 

As  he  saw  me  staring  at  it,  he 
chuckled:  “I’ll  give  you  just  three 
guesses  as  to  its  contents.” 

“Fresh  meat  of  some  kind,”  I  told 
him.  “It’s  so  near  Christmas,  it  can¬ 
not  be  anything  except  turkey.” 

“No,  no!”  he  exclaimed,  appar¬ 
ently  disappointed  that  I  had  missed, 
“It’s  possum  pig!”  And  then  laugh¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  he  explained:  “You 
see,  I’m  fond  of  possum  meat,  but 
Mrs.  Van  Deman  turns  up  her  nose 
at  the  mention  of  it.  I’m  determined 
she’s  going  to  eat  possum  this 


Christmas — and  she  will — if  I  tell 
her  it’s  a  young  pig.” 

When  I  told  him  my  father  was 
with  me,  he  said  he  just  had  to  know 
him.  I  led  him  to  the  front  of  the 
car  and  introduced  the  two  “young¬ 
sters.”  Dr.  Van  Deman  was  then  68 
and  my  father,  65.  While  the  two 
talked  of  apple  growing  and  remi¬ 
nisced  about  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Van 
Deman  insisted  I  hurry  back  to 
guard  his  precious  meat.  He  wasn’t 
afraid  of  some  person  stealing  it  in 
the  coach,  but  when  the  train 
stopped,  he  thought  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  someone  snatching  it  from  the 
outside.  I  obeyed,  and  for  two  solid 
hours  served  as  bodyguard  for  the 
fat  marsupial  carcass. 

A  Practical  Joke 

We  bid  Dr.  Van  Deman  goodbye 
at  Bull’s  Gap,  the  railroad  junction 
where  my  father  and  I  had  to  change 
trains.  But,  as  we  made  our  exit 
from  the  long  train  into  darkness,  I 
could  still  see  Dr.  Van  Deman’s 
possum  pig  hanging  from  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  I  told  my  father, 
“I’ve  seen  Dr.  Van  Deman  at  his  best 
today,  perhaps  now  I  shall  see  him 
as  he  was  in  uniform  back  in  1863.” 


With  that,  I  hurried  down  the  track, 
grabbed  the  sack  and  gave  it  three 
hard  jerks.  Dr.  Van  Deman  didn’t 
have  his  attention  on  the  sack  at  the 
moment,  but  the  man  sitting  in  the 
seat  in  front  of  his  window  came  to 
my  aid. 

“Is  that  yours?  Did  you  forget  it?” 
he  asked  in  a  loud  voice. 

I  nodded  with  a  broad  grin.  And, 
just  as  the  train  started,  the  man 
reached  over  and  began  releasing 
the  sack. 

Muscles  Began  to  Quiver 

Then,  Dr.  Van  Deman  went  into 
action.  His  muscles  began  to  quiver 
and  he  screamed:  “Let  it  alone.  It’s 
mine!”  With  that,  he  reached  out 
the  window  and  was  in  the  act  of 
nailing  me  over  the  head  with  his 
cane  when  he  recognized  me. 

“Young  man,  I’ll  remember  you 
for  this!!”  he  exclaimed. 

From  that  time  on,  our  associa¬ 
tion  ripened  into  closer  friendship. 
And,  a  week  later,  I  received  a  card 
from  Dr.  Deman.  He  noted  with 
glee:  “The  possum  pig  trick  worked 
perfectly — Mrs.  Van  Deman  enjoyed 
it  very  much,  but  she’ll  never  know, 
perhaps,  that  she  has  really  eaten 
possum.” 
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Delight  Your  Audience 

No.  1316.  For  10  to  20’s,  bust  31  to  40.  Size  12,  32 
bust,  4%  yds.  45-in.,  %  yd.  contrast.  No.  1317.  Size 
4,  1%  yds.  45-in.  25^  ea. 


No.  1324.  Neat  bib  style 
apron  with  Photo-Guide 
protects  nicest  dresses. 
It  can  be  made  in  short¬ 
er  length.  Sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36,  long  apron,  3% 
yds.  of  35-in. 


No.  1446.  Side-buttoned 
casual  with  pretty  col¬ 
lar.  A  frock  to  wear 
everywhere  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Sizes  12*4  to 
2414-  Size  141/2,  35  bust, 
3%  yds.'  of  35-in. 


ALL  PATTERNS  are  25  cents  each.  Add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first- 
class  mailing.  PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  style  number  and 
size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Pattern  Dept.,  1150 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  The  Fall  and  Winter  ’59  pat¬ 
tern  book  BASIC  FASHION  is  just  35 4. 


A  Yule  Tree  for  a  Tree 


Every  year  at  Christmastime  my 
children  like  to  make  a  small  gar¬ 
den,  under  glass,  of  mosses,  partridge 
berries  and  evergreens.  Recently  we 
have  put  a  small  evergreen  seedling 
tree  in  the  middle  of  it.  A  seedling 
two  to  three  inches  tall  which  we 
nurtured  with  loving  care. 

After  the  holiday  season  when  we 
discard  the  little  garden,  we  place 
some  moss  and  fine  woods  dirt  in 
the  bottom  of  a  four-inch  clay  pot 
and  place  the  seedling  tree  with  its 
soil  ball  in  the  middle.  Carefully  we 


pack  peat  moss  in  around  the  soil 
ball  and  fill  the  pot.  A  sunny  win¬ 
dow  and  liberal  feeding  of  complete 
liquid  plant  food  all  Winter  gives  us 
a  seedling  in  Spring  which  has  dou¬ 
bled  its  growth. 

Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


Thankful 

Christmas  is  a  glowing  season; 

For  all  ages  there  is  cheer; 
Parents  are  a  bit  exhausted, 
Thankful  it’s  but  once  a  year. 

— Mary  O’Connor 


WALNUT  CROWN  POUND  CAKE 

•  1  tsp.  salt 


•  1  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats 

•  2  3/4  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

•  1  3/4  cups  sugar 

•  2i/4  tsp.  Davis 
Baking  Powder 


3/,  cup  milk 


1  cup  shortening 


1  tsp.  vanilla 


•  4  eggs 


Grease  and  flour  a  9  or  10-in.  angel 
cake  pan.  Spread  walnut  meats  over 
bottom.  Sift  together  dry  ingredients 
into  large  mixing  bowl.  Add  milk, 
shortening  and  vanilla.  Beat  2  min., 
scraping  bowl  frequently.  Add  un¬ 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  2  min.  more.  Pour 
over  walnut  meats  in  pan.  Bake  in 
375°F.  oven,  50-60  min.  Walnut 
meats  form  topping,  needs  no  icing. 


Your  baking  deserves  the  finest  quality  baking  powder 
money  can  buy  —  and  that’s  Davis.  Its  double  action 
assures  feather-lightness  ...  its  dependable  freshness 
results  in  sweet-fresh  flavor  every  time  you  bake. 
Make  your  prized  baked  goods  with  Davis. 


f  Send  for  FREE  set  of 
prize-winning  recipes  all  made  with\#, 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 

Write:  Davis  Baking  Powder,  Dept.  R, 

P.O.  Box  325,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


TOO  BUSY 

to  give  up  a  few  hours  a  year 
for  a  health  checkup? 

Your  best  cancer  insurance  is 
a  thorough  checkup  every  year, 
and  alertness  to  Cancer’s  7 
Danger  Signals. 

Learn  how  to  guard  yourself 
against  cancer.  Write  to 
“Cancer”  in  care  of  your 
local  post  office,  or  call  your 
nearest  office  of . . , 

American  Cancer  Society 


Magic  formula  gives  quick  relief. 
Contains  no  opiates  or  aspirin. 
Unconditional  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  A  full  months  supply  of  60 
capsules,  only  .  .  .  $5.85. 


CARLSON 

PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC 


uept.  PX2 

4121  Puritan  Detroit  21,  Mich. 
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Breadmaking 

is  so 

— ^  easy.^^ 

WITH 

only 

Add  $1.00  west  of  Mississippi 

It’s  so  easy  to  mix  homemade  bread  in  the 
new  BREADMASTER  .  .  .  just  put  in  the  ingre¬ 
dients  and  turn  the  crank.  Kneads  dough  thor¬ 
oughly  in  5  minutes.  Made  of  heavy  aluminum. 
You’ll  find  many  other  uses  for  its  big  12-quart 
pail.  Complete  with  crank,  clamp,  cover  and 
stainless  steel  mixer  rod. 


BREADMASTER 
111  Main  St., 

CORPORATION,  Dept.  R 
Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 

Send  me. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY 

STATF 

□  Check 

0  Money  Order  enclosed. 

DCUni  Ulftlft  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized  Steel. 
IlCVULVIllU  All  sizes  and  styles.  Keeps  rain 
and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents  fires,  back  draft  & 
Creosote.  Catalog  FREE.  Great  for  oil  burners. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  •>-  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Make  your  HEART  GLOW 

with 


J4eartk- 

QU 


For  added  enchantment  in 
your  fireplace,  simply  sprinkle 
Hearth-Glo  on  logs.  Lovely 
Iridescent  fiames  —  charming, 
lively  rainbow  hues.  Fine 
Christmas  stocking  gift. 

Arthur  Ansley  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Hope  RD  Pennsylvania 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ 

EXCHANGE 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  28  cents  per  word  per  insertion 
including  name  and  address.  When 
box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issues 

January  2  closes  December  16 
January  16  closes  December  36 

Copy  must  reach  us  Wednesday,  10:00 
A.M.  17  days  in  advance  of  issue  date. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

LARGE  dairy  farm  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work, 
top  wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bemon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Pop- 
lar  9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em- 
loyment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
eat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5 :00  P.M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9- 
7996. _ 

LARGE  John  Deere  dealer  needs  agricul¬ 
tural  salesman  and  industrial  equipment 
salesman.  Also  has  opening  for  good  me¬ 
chanics.  Contact  I.  G.  Rosenberger,  Inc., 
Silverdale,  Penna.  Phone — Alpine  7-2712. 
ASSISTANT  COOKS— Male  and  Female,  one 
year’s  experience  in  large  scale  cooking 
necessary.  Salary  $3,190  to  $3,980  per  year. 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.76  per  week). 
Five-day,  eight-hour  work  week.  Annual  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance,  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis, 
swimming,  golf.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For 
information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  reliable,  competent,  for 
complete  management  large  South  Jersey 
poultry  farm.  House  provided.  References, 
experience.  Box  3111  Rural  New  Yorker. 
RELIABLE  single  man  for  farm  work. 

Steady  year  round  job.  Box  3200  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  care  for  animals,  lawn,  garden, 
general  maintenance.  $250  month  start, 
plus  comfortable  cottage,  all  utilities,  eggs, 
milk,  etc.  Good  job  for  good  man.  Write 
in  full.  Box  3201  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly 
lady.  Simple  cooking,  light  housework. 
Must  have  driver’s  license,  like  travelling, 
country  living.  Salary  $55  weekly.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Mrs.  Clifton  Billings,  Huck- 
leberry  Hill  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  over  35,  to 
work  on  modem  poultry  farm.  Wife  to 
help  with  eggs.  Modern  house.  Call  Earl 
Walker,  Huested’s  Hatchery,  Greenville, 
New  York.  YO  6-5244. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  sleep-in. 

Modern  home,  own  room,  salary.  Call 
White  Lake  180  or  write  Box  D,  White  Lake, 
New  York. _ _ 

MAN  AND  WIFE  for  small  country  hotel, 
cooking,  cleaning,  bartending.  Call  or 
write  Naceville  Hotel,  Box  232,  R.  D.  #1, 
Sellersville,  Penna.,  located  on  Rt.  563  or 
Ridge  Road  and  County  Line,  3  miles  west 
of  309  Sellersville. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  grown  girl  or  woman  for 
permanent  position  to  cook  and  assist  in 
good  American  Christian  home,  consisting 
of  husband  and  wife,  three  school-age  chil¬ 
dren,  and  one  infant.  Well-built,  modem 
brick  house  with  all  conveniences,  on  large 
plot;  best  residential  section,  in  vicinity  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Comfortable  sepa¬ 
rate  room  and  own  bath,  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated.  Cleaning  woman  regularly  employed. 
Good  wages  and  time  off.  Personal  references 
required.  Box  3209  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEPARENT,  mature  woman,  to  head 

girls’  department  (ages  6  to  17),  small 
children’s  home,  special  training  with  ado¬ 
lescent  girls  necessary;  age  to  45;  salary 
and  maintenance;  pleasant  city-country  liv¬ 
ing,  close  proximity  New  York.  Write  full 
details  Director,  Children’s  Home,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York. _ 

ASSISTANT  houseparent,  girls’  department 

(ages  6  to  17) ,  small  children’s  home;  some 
training  in  child  welfare  work  necessary; 
age  to  25;  salary  plus  maintenance;  pleas¬ 
ant  city-country  living,  close  proximity 
New  York.  Write  full  details  Director,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
GIRL  for  general  housework,  light  laundry, 

plain  cooking;  sleep-in.  Own  room,  bath. 
Phone  Franklin  4-2606 — Woodmere,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  or  write  Box  3210  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN  or  man  for  kitchen  and  housework 

in  small  de  luxe  nursing  home.  Also  able 
to  cook  on  Cook’s  day  off.  Good  salary  for 
right  party.  References  required.  Stone- 
mere  Nursing  Home,  Washington  Comers 
Road,  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey.  BE  8-0033. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  seeks  employment  with 
company  as  Salesman  with  firm  selling 
veterinary  products  to  farmers,  etc.,  or 
Poultry  Sales  or  Office  work  in  similar  line. 
Box  3107  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Farm  Manager  or  Herdsman, 
Married.  Lifetime  experience  all  types  of 
farm  work  and  farm  machinery  and  mixing 
feeds.  Graham  School  Graduate.  Son  also 
can  assist  with  milking,  caring  and  feeding 
of  calves  and  stock.  Am  now  working  and 
managing  a  Purebred  Dairy  and  Beef  Farm. 
References.  Write  Box  3115  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


WOMAN  desires  position  as  housekeeper 
and  cook  for  refined  elderly  gentleman. 
References  if  needed.  P.  O.  Box  193,  Wal- 
lingford,  Vermont. _ 

AMERICAN,  35,  desires  permanent  position 
on  private  estate  as  greenhouse  man  and 
gardener.  Experienced,  with  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  immediately.  Box  3206 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

PLEASANT,  active,  elderly  woman,  cook 
or  companion.  Box  3207  Rural  New  Yorker. 
YOUNG  Married  couple  to  work  on  farm  or 
kennel.  Have  dog.  Hemon,  1932  Crotona 
Parkway,  Bronx  60,  New  York. _ _ 

_ _ EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE _ 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  Help  for  machine  and 
hand  milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also 
poultry  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Jerry’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  successors  to  Quinn  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  287  Vz  Bowery,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y.  Phone  OR  4-3840. _ 

WE  ARE  Suppliers  for  Dairy  Farms:  First 
class  milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm 
workers.  Ellinger's  Employment  Agency,  271 
Bowery,  New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  GRamercy 
3-8168-9. _ 

MIAMI  Beach,  Miami.  Free  information  on 
job  listings.  Chamar  Service,  Box  594, 
Hialeah,  Florida. _ 

_ SALESMEN  WANTED _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman  to  represent  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Vermont,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
in  areas  where  we  have  an  opening.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  profitable,  steady  work.  Car  needed. 
Write  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. _ 

OUR  Executives  are  interested  in  your  suc¬ 
cess.  We  prefer  mature  folks  willing  to 
conduct  business  in  a  highly  ethical  man¬ 
ner.  Supplies,  advertising,  coaching,  other 
sales  helps  free  to  those  who  qualify.  Ask 
for  test  questions.  Strictly  commission.  New 
York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Inc.,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

CHAIN  SAW  AGENTS  WANTED.  Earn  $100- 
$200  week  with  home  agency.  Wholesale, 
delivered.  Armstrong’s,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan. 

WILL  YOU  test  new  items  in  your  home? 

Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences 
for  home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your 
name.  Kristee  113,  Akron,  Ohio. _ 

_ FARMS  FOB  SALE 

FLORIDA — Beautifully  wooded  homesites  at 
$290 — payable  $10  monthly.  Popular  beach- 
resort  area.  Free  Literature.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain,  Florida. 


DELAWARE — 50  Acres,  tillable  farm,  some 
permanent  pastures  and  alfalfa,  silo,  good 
buildings.  Suitable  for  Dairy  or  Race  Horses, 
Jog  Track.  Home  with  improvements,  and 
tenant  house.  Located  between  Seaford  and 
Bridgeville.  H.  Daniels,  Box  84,  Seaford, 
Delaware. 


WESTERN  MASS.  DAIRY  Farm,  250  acres. 

48  head  cattle,  full  line  of  Equipment, 
barn  cleaner.  16-room  duplex  house  com¬ 
pletely  modernized;  6-room  modem  cottage. 
May  be  purchased  with  retail  business.  Box 
3120  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CATALOG  Free.  The  carefully  prepared  de¬ 
scriptions  include  extra  good  properties, 
others  to  “fix-up”  to  your  own  taste;  camps, 
wild  tracts,  etc.  Listings  from  south  of 
Buffalo  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  —  Village.  State 
Road.  Large  Commercial  type  building, 
$4,900.  A  steal.  Small  down  payment,  bal¬ 
ance  as  rent  to  responsible  party.  Vicinity 
winter  sports  development.  Write  Box  3202 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

THREE  FARMS — All  joining  one  another. 

Now  being  farmed  as  one  unit.  Three 
houses  and  two  barns,  all  necessary  out¬ 
buildings.  100  acres  of  permanent  pasture. 
Birds  Foot  Treefoil,  running  water  in  all 
pastures.  Approximately  240  acres  crop  ro¬ 
tation,  fertility  high.  Contact  Ray  or  Lynn¬ 
wood  Aumiller,  Milroy,  Pa.,  located  one  mile 
north  Troxelville,  Snyder  Co. _ 

100  COWS  Creek,  flats,  state  road,  village 
edge.  15  miles  city.  Stocked  or  bare.  50 
COWS,  rolling  honeye  soil.  Top  farms.  Come 
see.  E.  Bloodgood,  Realtor,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT.  Eighteen  acres  of  woodland  near 
lake.  Price  $450.  George  Brew,  East  Con¬ 
cord,  Vermont.  _ 

VERMONT  COUNTRY  Home  near  lake. 

Modem  conveniences.  Good  shape.  Three 
acres.  Price  $2,150.  George  Brew,  East  Con¬ 
cord,  Vermont. _ 

VERMONT  Village  home.  Eight  rooms,  mod¬ 
em  conveniences;  near  lake.  One  acre. 
Price  $2,850.  Miles  Pond,  Vermont.  Write 
George  Brew,  East  Concord,  Vermont. _ 

MODERN  Dairy  Farms,  Finger  Lakes  Area, 
Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties.  147-acre 
farm,  37  stanchions  in  barn,  with  gutter 
cleaner;  2-family  modem  home,  $21,000. 
176-acre  farm,  pen  stable  type,  3  homes, 
2  modern,  $32,000.  201-acre  farm,  new  base¬ 
ment  barn,  3  homes,  2  modern,  $42,000. 
580-acre  farm,  new  milking  parlor,  3  mod¬ 
em  homes,  $100,000.  These  prices  are  for 
bare  farm,  stock  and  tools  optional.  Many 
other  outstanding  cash  crop  and  dairy  farms 
listed.  Joseph  Lyon,  Broker,  Phelps,  New 
York.  Telephone  KI  8-4944. _ 

$7,500.  FLORIDA  RANCHO!  Hurry  on  this! 

Widow  sacrifices  20  acres  having  4-mile 
valuable  highway  frontage!  All  bottom 
ground,  perfect  for  citrus  or  melons,  part 
tillable.  Electric-lighted,  5-room  house;  run¬ 
ning  water  indoors.  Only  mile  fishing  river, 
5  to  town,  68  miles  Tampa.  Enjoy  life  under 
the  Florida  sun  for  only  $7,500:  less  than 
half  down.  Move  right  in!  Free  Winter  cata¬ 
log,  bargains  coast  to  coast!  United  Farm 
Agency,  501-NY  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  YUkon  6-1547. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Large  house,  excellent  for  nurs¬ 
ing  home  or  doctor.  Box  3208  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

940  ACRES  Dairy.  98  stanchions,  new  barn, 
milking  parlor,  pipeline  milk  house,  3 
sets  modern  bldgs.  Automation  with  zero 
pasturing.  Others.  Murray,  Realtor,  Wol¬ 
cott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  Paying  Dairy  Farm,  280  acres,  bam 
with  70  stanchions,  67  cows,  all  machin¬ 
ery,  milk  tank,  large  colonial  10-room  house 
with  all  improvements;  last  year’s  milk 
check  approximately  $35,000.  Price,  $75,000. 
Cash,  $25,000.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  New 
York.  Telephone  6-2100. _ 

PRIZE  Stock  Farm  near  Portland.  One  of 
the  best  in  Maine.  Long  known  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  prize  Herefords,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  farm,  14  miles  from  Portland,  has 
180  acres  of  rolling  grassland  that  can  sup¬ 
port  well  over  100  head.  Abundant  pure 
spring  water.  Farm  produces  100  tons  of 
hay,  300  tons  of  green  grass  silage.  Modem 
bams,  5  silos,  other  farm  buildings  in  top 
condition;  2  cottages  for  help;  3  bedrooms, 
2-bath  Colonial  residence  has  a  spacious 
living  room  and  pine-paneled  den  with 
fireplaces.  Electric  kitchen.  Offered  at  $60,- 
000.  Ask  for  illus.  leaflet  RN-51348.  PRE¬ 
VIEWS,  Inc.  The  Nationwide  Marketing 
Service,  20  Kilby  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass.  Cap¬ 
itol  7-4995.  49  E.  53rd  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.  Plaza  8-2630. _ 

400-ACRE  dairy  farm.  Over  300  tillable, 
good  6-room  house,  furnace,  bath.  64-tie 
barn,  2  silos,  85  head  cattle.  Good  spring 
water.  Baler,  bulk  tank,  barn  cleaner  and 
good  line  of  equipment.  $55,000.  Bicknell 
Realtors,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Tel.:  DUd- 
ley  8-7793. _ 

2,186-ACRE  dairy  farm.  About  one-half 
tillable.  Exceptional  owner’s  home,  3  ten¬ 
ant  houses.  Over  225  head,  over  135  milk¬ 
ers.  Can  tie  175  milkers;  barn  cleaners,  bulk 
tank,  pipeline  milker,  6  silos,  4  tractors, 
and  good  line  of  equipment.  $210,000.  Many 
other  farm  listings.  Bicknell  Realtors,  Mid¬ 
dlebury,  Vermont.  Tel.:  DUdley  8-7793. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


TWO  ADJOINING  Dairy  Farms,  Long  Val¬ 
ley,  New  Jersey.  300  Acres,  150  tillable, 
dairy  barns,  modern  equipment,  3  silos,  large 
house  and  outbuildings.  $250.00  per  month. 
J.  Borgenicht,  1333  Broadway,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y,  Longacre  5-0030. _ 

9  ROOM,  iy2  bath  house.  Oil  heat.  Drilled 
well.  100  acres.  150-ton  hay  bam.  Numer¬ 
ous  out-buildings.  Productive  soil.  $250 
month.  Lease.  Eleanor  Klenen,  Realtor,  Cali- 
fon,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  FOR  RENT — 130  Acres,  cow  bams; 

attractive  stone  house.  Belvidere,  N.  J. 
Write  River  Crest  Farms,  R.D.  Columbia, 
New  Jersey. 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  on  contract. 

No  less  than  50  stanchions.  No  brokers. 
Box  3203  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  bare  farm  within  100  miles.  Lar- 
sen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
WANTED:  One  acre  on  hard  road,  will  pay 
$300.  Box  3204  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


BOARD  AND  ROOM.  Some  money  and 
some  work.  Inquire.  Box  3006  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE,  double  rooms  for  elderly  folks. 

Plenty  to  eat,  and  care.  White  Oaks, 
Pawling,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS:  $5.75-100  C.O.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  Heavy  Assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at 
hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte 
9.  Penna. 


PEAFOWL 


PEACOCKS.  Peahens,  blue,  white,  black 
shouldered  1959  pair  $30. — 1958  pair  $45. — 
1957  pair  $60.  A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane 
Farms,  Kingston,  New  York. 


PIGEONS 


RACING  HOMERS  $3  pair.  Edward  Hilde- 
brandt,  Coates  Lane,  Bridgeport,  Penna. 
FANTAILS,  ROLLERS,  Homers,  Kings, 
Trumpeters,  others.  Raymond  LeBlanc, 
Canton,  Maine. _ 

 BANTAMS 


BUFF,  Cochin  Bantams — Extra  Good.  Orrin 
Shepard,  LeRoy,  New  York. _ 

PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  PLANTS:  America’s 
finest.  Write  for  free  color  folder.  Fischer 
Greenhouses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  and  Trans¬ 
plants.  Pine— Spruce — Fir.  Quality  stock 
at  low  cost.  Write  for  free  copy  of  price 
list  and  planting  guide.  Eccles  Nurseries, 
Box  246-R,  Rimersburg,  Pa. _ 

UNUSUAL  Tropical  Plants.  Free  descriptive 
list.  Golden  Bird  Tropicals,  Rt.  1,  Richfield 
Road,  Yorba  Linda,  California. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  HAY:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing,  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum,  Inc., 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen  thousand  bales  first  and 
second  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
Twine  tied.  Write:  Valley  View  Farms,  Box 
263,  Harrisville,  Pennsylvania,  or  phone 
Grove  City,  Central  2531,  any  evening. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured.  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dent  RNY.  Runnemede.  New  Jersey. _ 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
poiis  54,  Ohio. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge 
for  material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fifth  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Write:  Adco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bastrop  17.  Louisiana. _ 

EARN  money  mailing  circulars.  Instruc¬ 
tions  25  cents — refundable.  Leeway,  Moun- 
tain  View  11,  Oklahoma. _ 

WORLD’S  LONGEST-LASTING  PERFUME! 

Generous  Sample  254.  Perfume,  Box  285 
RNY,  Arlington,  New  Jersey. 


QUILTING,  Remnants,  Samples,  Silk,  Cot¬ 
tons,  Velvet,  Woolens.  Rainbow,  Estill 
Springs  3,  Tenn. _ 

KNITTERS:  Free  Family  Patterns,  plus 
booklet  describing  new  PRAZISA  Auto¬ 
matic  Hand  Knitter.  Saves  Time — Saves 
Money.  Knitting  Machines  Unlimited.  Box 
33,  Bronx  62,  New  York. _ 

MAKE  easy  money  Addressing — Mailing! 

Pleasant  Work.  Write  Merrill  Histand,  Box 
182  RN,  Hatfield,  Penna.  _ _ 

PUZZLE  WORKERS — For  working  cross¬ 
words,  anagrams,  playing  scrabble,  or  win¬ 
ning  your  share  of  the  money  word  puzzles, 
you  need  the  Instant  Word  Finder.  Over 
272,000  entries.  Almost  400  pages  of  words, 
coded  and  arranged  Electronically  so  you 
can  Instantly  Find  any  1,  2,  or  3  letter 
arrangement  you  want.  Located  Where  You 
Want  It  in  the  words.  For  example — what 
8-letter  words  end  in  “UNX”?  How  many 

7- letter  words  have  ‘ABC”  in  the  3rd,  4th 
and  5th  places?  You  can  Instantly  Find 
All  Listed  Words  with  any  of  the  used 
600,000  possible  combinations,  with  the  In¬ 
stant  Word  Finder— INSTANTLY.  Use  In¬ 
stant  Word  Finder  to  Find  the  word — the 
dictionary  to  Define  it.  Send  name  and 
address  only.  Book  sent  on  approval.  Re¬ 
turn  in  5  days  postpaid  without  obliga¬ 
tion  or  send  $4.50  full  price.  Instant  Word 
Finder — Box  41,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED  real  active  organizations,  such  as 

churches,  Sunday  Schools,  YMCA,  PTA’s, 
Girl  Scouts,  or  any  group  that  wants  to 
earn  money.  Sell  package  Kleer  Miracle 
Cleaner  for  glass,  stainless  steel,  etc.  Good 
profit.  Write  Kleer  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  387,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  for  details.  Send  for  sample. 
FEATHER  CHRISTMAS  and  Greeting  Fold¬ 
ers.  Dozen  assorted,  $1.95.  Sample  and 
papaya  seeds,  354-  Mexicanes,  1104,  Cal¬ 
exico,  California. 

8- CHARM  BRACELET,  24K  Gold  Plated, 
only  $1.50.  P.P.  Tax  included,  guaranteed. 

Free  picture  catalogue  with  order.  Without 
order  .054  handling.  Berlow’s,  Dept.  RN,  30 
McAuliffe  Road,  Randolph,  Mass. _ 

WILL  buy  Antique  dolls,  parts.  Also  give 
estimates  for  repairs.  Box  3205  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WEARING  APPAREL 


G.I.  ALL  WOOL  SHIRTS— $3.49  P.Pd.  Brand 
new.  Army  surplus.  Extra  tough  and 
warm,  2  pockets,  long  sleeves,  khaki  color. 
Ideal  for  work!  An  $8.00  Value!  Sizes  15-16V2- 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back!  More 
information  on  request.  Hurry!  Limited 
Supply!  Service  Surplus  2933,  Nicollet,  B 
5466  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (2  for  $6.50.) _ 

FILM  DEVELOPING 


SAVE  ON  COLOR:  Kodacolor  reprints  20 
cents,  8-exposures  $1.85,  12-exposures  $2.65 
(failures  credited ).  Kodachrome  8-mm  movies 
or  20-exposure  35-mm,  $1.25.  Finest  quality; 
fast  service.  Sunflower  Color,  El  Dorado  9, 
Kansas. 


25  WALLET  PHOTOS  $1.00.  Size  2V2x3\i— 
velvet  finish  from  your  photograph,  snap¬ 
shot  or  negative.  Owl  Photo  Company,  Dept, 
12-W.  Weatherford.  Oklahoma. _ 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED:  8  dated  jumbo  prints, 
50  cents;  12,  60  cents;  16,  75  cents;  24,  90 
cents.  Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

ROLLS  Developed,  black  and  white  only,  8 
exposures  504,  12  exposures  654-  Valuable 
coupon  returned  with  order.  Order  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  and  wallet  prints  now.  Midland 
Photo  Co.,  Charles  City.  Iowa. _ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  Roll  developed, 
8  Jumbo  prints,  $.25;  12 — $.35.  Limit,  one 
roll.  Same  day  service.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  191-H, 
Lyons,  New  York. _ 

YOUR  Photo  Enlarged  to  11"  x  14",  $1.00 
Yardbird  Photos,  Greensburg,  Louisiana. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Phar- 
macy,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

CESSPOOL-SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE?  Do 
it  yourself.  No  pumping  necessary.  Sursol- 
vent  opens  the  ground  around  the  system 
allowing  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  Pumping  a 
cesspool  is  not  cleaning  it.  You  have  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  system’s  filling  up — 
Soap  and  Grease.  Sursolvent  restores  faulty 
systems  back  to  a  condition  approaching 
newness.  Free  details  and  where  to  buy. 
Chemical  Cesspool  &  Drain  Cleaning  Co.,  294 
Lincoln  Street.  Allston  34,  Mass. _ 

FREE  CATALOG.  Inexpensive  Fluorescent 
fixture  kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite, 
650R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 

GOLD-SILVER  Detectors.  Geiger  Counters, 
Violites  for  tungsten,  etc.  Best  available. 
Guaranteed.  Information  Free.  Detectron, 
Dept.  11-D,  Sylmar,  California. _ 

BELA-RO-PEOL,  the  ointment  no  home 
should  be  without,  Swivelstick,  $2.00.  Con¬ 
tainers,  $3  and  $7.  Gregan,  341  E.  Center 
St.,  Manchester,  Conn.  Dept.  RNY. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Several  Antique  bicycles.  Al- 
bert  W.  Gay,  Rhinebeck,  New  York. 

TOOLS,  Gifts,  Households,  Wholesale  Dis¬ 
counts — each  or  carloads.  Catalogues  $1.00 
Refundable.  Zimmerman,  Inc.,  East  Earl, 
Pennsylvania. 

HEARING  AID  batteries.  Save.  Free  list. 
Habs,  Box  51,  York,  Pennsylvania. _ 

UNIVERSAL  Farm  Gate  Kit,  patented  de¬ 
sign,  only  $11.95.  Free  folder.  White  In- 
dustries,  Orwell,  Ohio. _ _ 

BUY  AT  DISCOUNT^ PRICES:  Make  huge 

savings  on  Appliances,  Silverware,  Tools, 
Watches,  Housewares,  Toys,  Etc.  Send  254 
for  big  4-color  catalog.  (Refunded  on  your 
first  order.)  Rene  Cloos,  84  Walbridge  Ave., 
Bay  Shore,  New  York.  _ 

BUY  Weatherstripping.  Exceptional  profit. 

All  metal,  simple  to  install.  Write  E-Z-ON 
(PL),  1009  Harvard  Terr.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  arti- 
cles  made  specially  for  left  hand  use. 
Left  Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren.  Ohio. 

SEPTIC  TROUBLE?  Quick -John  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  digest  solids,  stop  sewer  backups 
and  odors.  No  digging,  simply  flush.  Six 

?uaranteed  treatments  in  handy  packets. 
2.50  Postpaid.  Ryter  Corp.,  Madelia,  Minn. 
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BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES _ 

ELIJAH  the  Prophet  Coming  Before  Christ. 

Wonderful  Book  Free.  T.  Meggido  Mission, 
Rochester  19,  New  York. _ 

1,000,000  BOOKS — 10#  Every  subject!  Cata¬ 
logs — Dime.  Modern  Mailway,  Box  124-RN, 
Stuyvesant  Station,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. _ 

CHESS  Instruction  by  mail.  Circular  10#. 
Eugene  Cowan,  Driggs,  Idaho. 

BUYING  Chainsaw  or  sawchain?  Free  copy. 

Chainsawage,  Dekum  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

WORLD’S  Timber  Digest.  Twice  monthly, 
only  $7  year.  Dekum  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

"HOW  TO  TRAIN  HORSES”— A  book  ev- 
eryone  who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should 
have.  Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address 
Beery  School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  16412, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. _ 

SUBSCRIBE  to  Ad-Sales  Bulletin  10#  a  copy. 

Published  monthly.  Send  to:  James  Hay- 
den,  R.D,  #3,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WE  sell  old  and  new  books,  any  subject; 

also  novels.  We  also  buy  books,  pictures 
and  paintings.  Reliable  Books,  P.O.  Box  2033, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW  MUSnKOOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out¬ 
doors.  Spare,  full  time,  year  ’round.  We 
pay  $4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
Free  Book.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  309.  2954  Ad- 
miral  Way,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

BAR  AND  RESTAURANT,  full  liquor  li- 
cense,  including  real  estate  with  two  apart¬ 
ments.  Partnership  dissolving  after  four¬ 
teen  years.  Reasonable  down  payment.  Exit 
Forty  thruway.  Eddy’s  Grill,  Weedsport, 
New  York. 

THERE’S  a  place  for  You  in  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization  of  a  leading  feed  supple¬ 
ment  producer.  Progressive,  farm-minded 
men  of  any  age  make  excellent  Income 
selling  Young’s  Vit-Y-Min,  “the  supplement 
of  champions.”  Build  a  solid  business  on 
your  farm  experience  and  background  Plus 
our  Sales  Training  Program,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  personal  assistance.  Ethical 
business  dealing  with  prosperous  *and  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers.  No  investment,  No  in¬ 
ventory.  Car  needed,  but  no  overnight 
travel.  Get  full  details  Today.  Write  in 
full  confidence  to:  R.  F„  Brown,  President, 
Young’s  Vitamin  &  Mineral  Products  Co., 
Roaring  Springs,  Pa. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  JUJNiiATA  County  maple  syrup.  One 
gallon  $7.00.  Vs  gallon  $3.75;  Va  gallon 
$2.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. 


NEW  HONEY  :  Our  famous  clover  New  York  s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6 — 5’s  $9.98.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80; 
2 — 60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious 
Wildflower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2— 60  s  $19.80;  5  or 
more  $9.60  each  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


ALL  PURE  HERBS  and  Spices  for  sale.  Also 
extracts  and  flavors.  Send  for  our  price 
list.  Mohawk  Herb  and  Spice  Co.,  2492  Tor- 
ringford  St.,  Torrington,  Connecticut. 

NEW  Crop  light  Clover  Honey  five  pound  pail 
$2.00,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can,  $10.80,  not  prepaid.  Also  by  the  ton. 
G.  W.  Hand,  RD  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

CLOVER  Cutcomb  Honey.  (White  Premium) 
5  lbs.,  $2.50;  Extracted,  $2.00;  Six  fives 
extracted,  $10.00;  Six-fives  comb,  $14.00.  All 
prepaid.  Sixties,  $10.80  here.  Charles  Peet, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. 

QUALITY  NUT  MEATS,  PREPAID— Black 
Walnut,  1  lb.,  $2.10;  2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs., 
$9.45.  Mammoth  Pecan  Pieces,  1  lb.,  $2.10; 
2  lbs.,  $4.00;  5  lbs.,  $9.45.  Hickorynuts,  1 
lb.,  $3.00;  2  lbs.,  $5.70;  5  lbs.,  $13.50.  Quantity 
discounts.  Write:  T.  J.  Harman,  212  Front 
Street,  York,  Penna. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  5  lbs.  extracted 
honey,  gift  wrapped;  3rd  zone,  $1.75 — 3, 
$5.00;  6th  zone,  $2.00.  6— $10.00  prepaid. 
Paul  C.  Lang  Apiaries,  Gasport,  New  York. 


HONEY :  Buckwheat  or  Clover  in  new  60’s. 

Prices  on  request.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn, 
New  York. 


OLD-fashioned  dried  apples,  real  treat;  2 
lbs.  $1.70;  4  lbs.  $3.30,  prepaid.  L.  W.  Den- 
linger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


MART 


BRUSH  &  WEED  KILLER 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  clean- 

ers,  heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders, 
bulk  milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herring¬ 
bone  milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos, 
grain  and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, 


P.  &  D.  SILO  UNLOADERS  handle  hard 
packed  and  frozen  silage.  Large  capacity.  A 
boy  can  feed  100  head  in  10  to  15  minutes.  30 
days  free  trial  or  money  back  guarantee.  Also 
heavy  duty  auger  bunk  feeders.  Four  mill 
plastic  silo  covers  2c  sq.  ft.  Dealership  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  P.  &  D.  Sales  Company, 
Plainfield  18,  Illinois. _ 

SAVE  40%  Hydraulic  manure  Loaders. 
Vaughn  Mfg.,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.S.  Government  de¬ 
pots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
Depot  List  and  Procedure,  $1.00.  Government 
Surplus  Sales,  Box  425R,  Nanuet,  New  York. 

ANDERSON  ROCK  PICKER— Picks  clean, 
dumps  direct  into  your  dump  truck.  Reg. 
$2,550.00.  Sell  now  $2,100.00.  So.  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  No.  40  with  indus¬ 

trial  Loader.  $1,600.00.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.  Tel. 
BU  9-3406. _ 

SNOWBLOWERS  —  discount  prices  —  $89.50. 

F.  C.  Taplin  Co.,  472  Bridge  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. _ 

CHAIN  SAWS— 3!72  H.P.,  16"  Blade  Brand. 

New  closeout.  $89.50.  F.  C.  Taplin  Co.,  472 
Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  barn  equipment,  never 

unpacked  because  change  in  barn  plan. 
4  calf  pens,  6  ft.  x  3  ft.  3  in.  Two  young 
stock  pens,  12  ft.  x  8  ft.  wide.  Two  cow- 
pens  with  corner  manger,  10  ft.  x  12  ft., 
complete  with  self-locking  swinging  doors; 
far  below  cost  price.  Will  send  blueprints 
to  interested  party.  A.  Kersten,  Karville 
Road,  Oxford,  New  Jersey. _ 

CRAWLER  with  7-foot  blade.  Reasonable. 

Daniel  Cole,  Marydel,  Maryland. _ 

4  SIDE  6"  PLANER  with  attachments.  Amos 

E.  Horst,  Clearspring,  Maryland. _ 

BULK  TANK:  Steinhorst,  320  gals.,  used 

less  than  one  year;  in  excellent  condition. 
Bought  larger  tank.  North  Farm,  Hope  St., 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island. _ _ 

#6  IRELAND  SAWMILL.  Complete  with 

Cummins  Diesel  and  fork  lift.  Kennon 
Peek,  Walton,  New  York. 

RUWET-SIBLEY — Y  our  International  Har- 
vester  Dealer,  with  stores  in  New  Milford 
(EL  4-5569)  and  Torrington  (HU  2-5546). 
Largest  parts  supply  in  Connecticut.  Also 
Homelite,  DeLaval,  New  Idea,  Industrial 
Equipment  —  Henry  —  Wagner  —  Pippin,  etc. 
Used— Quick-way  on  1954  Ford  750 — Perfect 
condition.  Sale,  $5,495.  Ruwet-Sibley,  New 
Milford  &  Torrington,  Conn. 

NEW,  nationally  advertised  welding  and 

cutting  outfit.  Welds  up  to  Vs"  steel,  cuts 
2"  steel.  Special  at  $89.00  delivered.  Write 
for  information  on  welders,  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers,  etc.  Distributors  wanted.  Haun  Weld¬ 
ing  Supply,  Inc.,  Industrial  Park,  East  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  MASTITIS  FOR  LESS 
THAN  21#  with  new  UNI  POWER  INFU¬ 
SION!  Each  dose  contains:  100,000  Units 
Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin,  100  mg  Neomycin,  750  mg  Sulfathia- 
zole,  750  mg  Sulfamerazine,  5  mg  Cobalt.  In¬ 
fuse  directly  into  the  infected  quarter  by 
withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a  regular 
syringe  with  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  oil 
a  cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UNI-POWER  into  each 
quarter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds 
of  milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veteri¬ 
narians  and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle 
(10  doses)  $2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order 
12  for  $25.00  and  receive  FREE  a  syringe, 
needle  and  infusion  tube.  At  your  ANCHOR 
of  New  England  dealers  or  order  direct  from 
Anchor  Serum  Company  of  N.E.,  Dept.  R, 
Topsfield,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary 
catalogue  and  health  guide. _ 

DAIRYMEN,  NEW  APPROACH  TO  MAS¬ 
TITIS:  Bingman’s  P-17,  mixes  in  feed.  Ask 
your  feed  or  animal  health  dealer  about  P-17. 
Guaranteed  feeding  program  or  write  Bing- 
man  Laboratories.  Caldwell,  Ohio. _ 

INJECTABLE  PENICILLIN.  Five  lOOcc  vials 
$10  postpaid.  Specify  Oil  or  Aqueous.  Free 
Price  List.  Vetaid,  5612  Knox  South,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota. 

TRY  TOX-I-TON — For  internal  parasites  in 
sheep  and  cattle.  It’s  new,  it’s  different, 
it’s  superior.  A  scientific  discovery  based 
on  years  of  research.  Does  not  contain 
phenothiazine  or  lead  of  arsenate.  Will  not 
stain  the  urine,  is  easy  to  administer,  safe 
and  economical,  and  very  effective  in  com¬ 
batting  all  types  of  worms  and  coccidin. 
Can  be  given  safely  during  the  gestation 
period.  For  free  folder  and  prominent  stock- 
men’s  opinions,  address  Mattingly  Distribut¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  61Y  Angelica  St.,  St.  Louis 
7,  Mo.  (Manufactured  by  Right  Weight  Co., 
Inc.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  V.  H.  Scroggs,  pres¬ 
ident.) 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

BUY  AT  DISCOUNT.  Nationally  known 
Garden  Tractor.  Eliminates  all  hand  hoe¬ 
ing,  also  tills.  Thousands  satisfied  users. 
Patented.  Discount  Catalogue  Free.  Autohoe, 
DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

4  HP  GARDEN  Rotary  Tiller  and  TRACTOR 
combined.  $99.00.  Introductory  offer.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  324  West  Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  In¬ 
diana. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED :  Established 

agents  now  calling  on  farmers  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  full  line  of  Veterinary  products.  Write 
for  our  catalogs  and  indicate  area  and  ap¬ 
proximately  number  of  customers  you  now 
service.  No  Capital  or  Inventory  required. 
Leading  brand  products.  Lederle,  Pfizer, 
Squibb  &  Anchor  available  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment,  if  desired.  Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  Inc.;  Dealer  Division,  P.O.  Box  464, 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey. 

DISTRIBUTORS — Wagon  jobbers.  Sell  out¬ 
standing  Speedee  Rat-Mouse  Killer  pellets 
in  most  attractive  package  to  feed  stores, 
elevators,  hardwares.  Owosso  Chemical 
Products,  Davison,  Michigan. 


KILL  submerged  Water  Weeds  which  foul 
up  motor  propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear, 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D. 
Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  sure  results.  For 
free  information  write  Reasor-Hill  Corpora- 
tion,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas. 

MR.  CORN  FARMER:  Control  broad  leaved 

weeds  and  grasses  (crab  grass,  fox  tails) 
with  R-H  WEED  RHAP-20,  Granular 
2,4-D.  For  free  information  write  Reasor- 
Hill  Corporation,  Box  36RN,  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 

SHARPENING  SERVICES 

CLIPPER  BLADE  Sharpening  service.  Fac¬ 
tory  equipment  used.  Work  guaranteed. 
24-hour  service.  Enclose  $1.00  per  pair.  New 
parts  and  new  blades.  Lawrence  B.  Du- 
Mond,  Walton,  New  York. 

SILOS 


SILOS  FAIR  PRICES.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  Sheldon  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 

FARM  SIGNS 


FARM  signs,  ail  wordings,  metal,  enamel.  NO 
TRESPASSING,  etc.  Iree  sample — catalog, 
write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York 
Dept.  R. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage  St.,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS.  Attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs, 
Box  452,  Altamont,  New  York. _ 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


PLYWOOD,  Hardboard,  Insulation:  Build 
anything  fast,  tight,  strong,  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  sheets  the  modern  prefabri¬ 
cated  way.  Send  for  wholesale  illustrated 
price  list  catalog.  Quality  at  rock  bottom 
prices  you  can  afford.  Direct  from  New  Eng- 
land-N.  Y.  distributor.  Violette  Company, 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


DEALER  Wanted  to  sell  full  line  of  dairy 

farm  equipment.  Quality  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  largest  dairy  barn  equipment 
company  in  the  East.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write  today  for  dealerships  open  in  your  area. 
No  obligations.  T.  Tracey  Preston,  Sales 
Manager,  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air, 
Maryland. 

PIPE  AND  IRON 

USED  and  SURPLUS  pipe,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings:  V2-in.  to  12-in.  1  Deams,  angles.  Hats, 
sheets,  etc.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

_ SAWDUST _ 

FOR  SALE:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our 
own  supply.  Sawdust,  dry  or  green  shav¬ 
ings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call  (Brattleboro, 
Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508.  Evenings  Alpine  4-4262. 
Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

SAWDUST  —  Trailer  load  delivery  —  New 
York,  New  England.  H.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Tel.  FO  5-7755. 

FOR  SALE:  Clean,  kiln  dried,  graded  saw¬ 
dust.  Bagged  for  shipment.  Ideal  for  live¬ 
stock  bedding  or  mulch.  Northern  Lumper 
Co.,  Inc.,  Poland,  New  York. 


IT’S  ALWAYS  TEA  TIME  for  the  Connois¬ 
seur.  Carefully  Selected  Choice  Teas.  Dar¬ 
jeeling,  $2.25  lb.  ($1.10  Vs  lb.);  Ceylon,  $1.95 
lb.  ($1.00  Vs  lb.) ;  Orange  Peko,  $1.80  lb. 
($.90  Vs  lb.);  English  Breakfast,  $1.75  lb. 
($.85  Vs  lb.);  Lapsang  Souchang,  $2.75  lb. 
($1.35  Vs  lb.);  Formosa  Oolong,  $2.25  lb. 
($2.10  Vs  lb.);  Jasmine,  $2.95  lb.  ($1.50  Vs 
lb.);  Pinhead  Gunpowder,  $2.25  lb.  ($1.15  Vs 
lb.);  Young  Hyson,  $2.25  lb.  ($1.15  Vs  lb.); 
Pan  Fired  Japan,  $1.90  lb.  ($.95  Vs  lb.); 
Basket  Fired  Japan,  $1.90  lb.  ($.95  Vs  lb.); 
Kee  Mun,  $2.25  lb.  ($1.15  Vs  lb.);  Assam, 
$2.90  lb.  ($1.45  Vs  lb.);  Earl  Grey,  $3.85  lb. 
($1.93  Vs  lb.).  Orders  Post  Paid,  Check  or 
Money  Order  Shipped  in  Attractive  Canis¬ 
ters.  Order  Yours  To-day  direct  from: 
Franco-American  Import  &  Trading  Co.,  136 
Front  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


NEW  CROP  PECANS,  in  shell.  Stuarts,  5 
pounds,  $3.50;  mixed,  7  pounds,  $3.50. 
Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT.  Sweet  like  the  good 
ole'  American.  Get  ’em  for  stuffin’.  Mailed, 
5  lbs.  $5.00;  10  lbs.  $8.00;  25  lbs.  $15.00. 
John  W.  Hershey,  America’s  Pioneer  Tree 
Crop  Farm,  Box  R,  Downingtown  1,  Penn¬ 
sylvania _ 

WILD  Marshland  Blossom  Honey,  thick, 
luscious.  Five-pound  pail,  $1.95  postpaid. 
Benes,  Williamsfield,  Ohio. 

_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

WE  ARE  always  in  the  market  for  Yellow 
Birch,  Hard  Maple,  Cherry,  Red  and  White 
Oak,  Soft  Maple,  Beech  and  White  Pine  logs 
or  stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  stumpage.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Poland  4-3605. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  from 
any  holder,  all  series,  top  market  prices; 
send  certificates  certified  mail  or  through 
your  bank.  Glaston  &  Company,  42  Broadway. 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. _ 

ANTIQUE  Automobiles,  any  condition.  Pri¬ 
vate  collector.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark  6,  New  Jersey. 

ANTIQUES  in  good  condition.  Please  write 
description,  size,  price.  E.  Rockey,  7  Broad 
Street,  Westport,  Connecticut. _ 

USED  EXCELSIOR  MACHINES.  State  price 
and  condition.  R.  Hoyer,  Andover,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
Con’t.  on  Following  Page 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad  .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rate  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  und  services 
through  low  cost  clussified  udvertisements 


r 

1 

I 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  _ 


-  ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name . .  City  or  Town. 


Address . .state. 


December  19,  1959 
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_ SCHOOLS _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. _ _ 

LEATHERCRAFT 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE.  (Your  Deerskin 
Hide,  of  course)  only  $3.00.  From  your 
Deerskin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom- 
made  GLOVES— MITTENS— JACKETS— 
MOCCASINS— HATS— HANDBAGS.  Write 
for  Folder  and  Prices.  Alvord  Glove  Co., 
Mayfield,  New  York,  Dept.  RN.  _ 

DEERSKINS  TANNED.  Six  colors.  Jackets. 

Handbags,  Moccasins,  Gloves.  Factory 
prices.  Or  trade  one  good  salted  hide  for 
pair  of  Buckskin  Driving  Gloves.  Free  cata¬ 
log,  shipping  tags.  Custom  Sportscrafts,  7 
West,  Gloversville  4,  New  York. _ _ 

FREE  LEATHERCRAFT  :  Catalog  about 

“Readi -carved  Kits"  leather  supplies.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Leather  Co.,  Box  637-A60,  Gaines- 
ville,  Texas. _ 

AUTHORS  SERVICES 

NOTHING  PUBLISHED?  Let’s  get  down  to 
facts!  Something  is  wrong.  You  need  pro¬ 
fessional  Criticism,  Revision,  Editing  by  Lit¬ 
erary  Counsellor.  Box  1,  Calif  on.  New  Jersey. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT _ 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  62  West  State  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. _ 

_ EARTHWORMS _ 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  "How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
wormsl”  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

300  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  25<S  plus  5  eco¬ 
nomical  plans  to  increase  collection.  Ap¬ 
provals  accompany.  Bosworth’s,  Jerseyville, 
Illinois. _ _ 

WE  PAY  PREMIUM  Prices  for  Coins— Up 
to  $35,000  for  certain  dates.  Hundreds 
worth  $10  to  $10,000.  Send  $1  for  catalog 
refund  coupon.  Reliability  guaranteed.  End- 
well  Union  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  356,  Endwell 
29A,  New  York. _ _ 

TRAVEL _ 

GO  TO  MEXICO  on  the  most  wonderful 
20-day  Grand  Circle  escorted  tour.  8,000 
miles  by  charter  bus  and  plane,  20  days. 
Leave  Feb.  20th.  Sensibly  priced,  only 
$312.00  plus  tax.  Send  for  free  leaflets. 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528R  Blue  Cross 
Building,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  smoking  $2.25  post- 
paid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smoking  or  Red- 
leaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid. 
Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s, 
Dresden,  Tennessee. _ _ 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL.”  Old  Forge  2, 
New  York — $1.00  year.  With  "Birch  Bark 
News” — $2.00,  sample  35^.  _ 

RUBBER  Stamps— 3  lines  $1.00,  4  lines  $1.35. 

Personal,  stock,  business  and  signature 
stamps.  Business  printing.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg  3,  Vermont. 
"LIFETIME”  Rechargeable  Battery.  Fits  any 
Cell  flashlight  case.  Cannot  over  charge. 
No  fire  hazard.  Plug  in  any  A.C.  outlet  to 
recharge.  Price  $4.95.  Mail  check  or  money 
order  to  Tern  Co.,  Box  426  a.  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York. _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS  for  every  purpose.  Tell 
us  your  needs.  Blanchet  Rubber  Stamp 
Co.,  Orange,  New  Jersey.  _ 

OIL  PAINTING:  Landscapes,  Pets,  your  own 
farm  scene,  etc.  Reasonable  rates.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Redwood  Farm,  Green- 
ville,  Rhode  Island. _ 

FOLDING  PIPE:  Of  unique  bowl  construc¬ 
tion  that  gives  a  cool,  dry  smoke  and  then 
folds  into  a  compact  package  for  conven¬ 
ient  carrying.  Ideal  for  sportsmen  and  out- 
doorsmen.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  $5.00. 
Postpaid.  Lane  Pipe  Co.,  Box  496,  Freeport, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

ROCKS  AND  MINERALS  ANALYZED:  You 
may  have  valuable  mineral  deposits  on  your 
property.  Send  samples  (size  of  walnut) 
and  $5  check  or  money  order,  for  a  certi¬ 
fied  qualitative  analysis.  Lakeville  Labora- 
torles,  RFD ,  Lakeville,  Conn. _ 

“WINEMAKING.  Beer,  Ale  Brewing.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  $2.00.  Eaton  Books,  Box  1242-W, 

Santa  Rosa,  California. _ 

LOOK!  Do  you  sell  to  ranchers  and  farm¬ 
ers?  Get  full  information  on  new  pat¬ 
ented  device  and  exclusive  territory  from: 
Etnyre  Activities,  2412  Washington,  Waco, 
Texas. 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  Pay 
4%  or  4  *4  %  ? 

You’ll  find  tha  answer  in  our  Current  Recom¬ 
mended  List  of  Savings  $  Loan  Accounts. 
Write  today  and  also  receive  a  free  copy  of 
our  informative  14-page  "Investors  Handbook 
on  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Certificates," 
which  explains  how  each  account  is  insured  up 
to  $10,000  by  an  instrumentality  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Ask  for  R-414. 


Amott,  Baker  &  CO. 

InoorparsWd 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchanges  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


In  early  June,  I  went  to  buy  some 
animals  and,  while  there,  I  noticed 
some  hay  in  the  field.  I  asked  the 
owner  how  much  he  wanted  for  it, 
and  he  said  $100.  I  told  him  I  would 
let  him  know,  and  would  be  back 
if  I  wanted  it.  My  husband  thought 
that  by  the  time  I  paid  for  cutting, 
raking  and  baling,  the  cost  would  be 
too  much.  I  did  not  go  back.  I  was 
away  part  of  the  Summer.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  I  received  a  notice  to  appear 
in  Small  Claims  Court  to  pay  this 
man  for  hay  and  damages.  He  told 
the  Judge  I  cut  the  hay.  I  went  to 
Court  and  swore  I  did  not  touch  his 
hay.  The  Judge  postponed  the  case 
for  a  month  so  the  man  who  cut  the 
hay  could  be  located.  m.  h. 

Connecticut 

In  a  case  of  a  dispute  of  this  kind 
one  should  have  an  attorney  in 
Court  when  the  case  is  next  brought 
up.  M.  H.  will  need  an  attorney  to 
handle  this  matter  for  her  and  to 
present  her  evidence  to  prove  she 
did  not  cut  the  hay.  This  will  be 
the  important  point.  When  our  read¬ 
er  decided  she  did  not  want  the  hay, 
she  should  have  advised  the  owner 
at  once. 


In  July,  two  men  traveling  in  a 
1958  Chevrolet  station  wagon,  light 
blue  color,  were  selling  linoleum. 
One  man  seemed  to  be  a  helper. 
They  had  four  rolls  of  floor-cover¬ 
ing  material  which  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  half  price.  He  guaranteed  that 
they  would  cover  two  rooms  after 
he  measured  them.  I  gave  him  a 
check  which  he  cashed.  The  address 
he  gave  was  L.  M.  Silverstein,  719 
West  Line  Street,  Reading,  Pa.  We 
laid  the  material  and  got  only 
enough  to  cover  one  room  and  six 
feet  over.  We  called  the  telephone 
number  he  gave  me,  and  the  oper¬ 
ator  stated  there  was  no  such  num¬ 
ber  or  name  listed.  i.  h.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

Our  reader  did  not  take  down  the 
license  number.  There  is  no  street 
called  West  Line  in  Reading,  which 
means  that  this  traveling  salesman 
gave  a  false  address  as  well  as  a 
false  telephone  number.  He  said  he 
sold  only  to  farmers  and  country 
people  at  this  price,  no  doubt  to  pre¬ 
vent  capture.  Deal  only  with  reli¬ 
able  companies  and  salesmen.  It  may 
seem  to  cost  a  little  more,  but,  as  in 
this  case,  would  be  a  real  saving. 


Would  you  please  advise  me 
whether  this  is  a  reliable  firm?  I  do 
not  want  to  work  on  a  lot  of  aprons 
and  not  get  paid  for  them.  c.  p.  m. 

The  company  will  do  exactly  as 
they  say.  In  making  a  product  for 
sale  one  should  find  a  store  that  will 
sell  the  completed  item.  Making 
aprons  is  fun,  but  they  must  be  well 
finished,  and  of  a  pattern  and  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  used  by  people  in  your 
own  area.  Try  taking  a  sample  to 
a  store  and  see  if  it  will  be  interested 
and  will  take  the  aprons  for  sale 
before  you  spend  any  money  to  go 
into  the  project. 


Thank  you  very  much  tor  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  and  the  help  it  gives 
us  farmers.  There  are  many  rackets 
these  days  that  look  innocent  enough 
but,  when  tied  up  in  them,  one  often 
pays  more  than  the  real  value.  In¬ 
stead  of  $25  off,  you  find  it  added 
on  in  some  way.  My  niece  and  hus¬ 


band  thought  it  fun  to  unscramble 
a  puzzle  and  send  it  in.  Got  a  ma¬ 
chine,  paid  cash,  and  had  a  merry 
time  trying  to  trace  the  company 
when  service  was  needed.  If  only  the 
young  couples  starting  out  could  be 
warned  not  to  bite  on  foolish 
schemes,  they  would  save  more 
money.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

When  a  prize  is  offered  allowing 
a  discount  on  an  item  costing  much 
more  money,  it  is  usually  just  a  sales 
plan.  H.  B.  is  right  in  thinking  that 
the  value  is  added  to  the  purchase 
price.  Often  the  merchandise  offered 
in  this  way  is  not  of  the  best  and, 
when  service  is  required,  the  sales¬ 
man  has  moved  on  and  no  one  can 
be  found  to  redeem  promises. 


Last  May,  I  received  a  package  in 
the  mail  I  had  not  ordered.  I  opened 
it  and  then  threw  it  away.  I  received 
several  letters  since,  saying  that,  if 
I  did  not  pay  the  bill,  the  company 
would  bring  suit.  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  be  compelled  to  return  any¬ 
thing  I  did  not  order.  D.  E.  M. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  sent  a  photostat  of 
the  signed  application  which  shows 
that  if  an  order  is  not  wanted,  a  re¬ 
jection  card  must  be  returned. 
D.  E.  M.  believes  his  wife  signed  the 
application.  He  received  the  rejec¬ 
tion  card  and  threw  it  away.  It  is 
correct  that  unordered  merchandise 
need  not  be  returned.  However, 
since  this  item  was  ordered,  the  bill 
must  be  paid.  Never  destroy  mail 
without  reading  it  to  be  sure  no  ac¬ 
tion  is  required. 


I  do  not  know  how,  but  you  surely 
do  get  results.  I  have  tried  for  over 
a  year  to  accomplish  what  you  did 
in  only  a  short  time.  I  received  my 
first  copy  yesterday,  and  my  friend 
is  receiving  hers  now,  too.  Neither 
of  us  could  get  replies  from  the 
company  although  we  wrote  them 
many  letters.  So,  I  want  to  say 
thanks  so  much  and  keep  up  this 
wonderful  service.  A.  k. 

Ohio 

We  appreciate  this  letter.  It  helps 
in  our  work  to  know  when  difficul¬ 
ties  are  adjusted.  Very  often  some 
additional  information  we  can  give 
clears  up  a  situation  and  results  in 
straightening  out  a  dispute.  Always 
make  sure  to  give  your  name  and 
address  plainly. 


Regarding  your  card  asking  if  I 
insured  the  package,  the  request  for 
a  refund  was  attached  to  the  pack¬ 
age  securely.  The  insurance  fee  on 
that  small  item  seemed  too  much 
and  the  postal  clerk  pointed  out  that 
it  did  not  come  to  me  insured,  so 
why  insure  it  for  return.  The  return 
postage  was  32  cents  as  it  was.  c.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

When  packages  are  returned,  it  is 
wise  to  insure  them  and  advise  the 
dealer  why  you  are  returning  the 
goods.  Your  name  and  address 
should  be  plainly  written  on  the 
package.  Even  if  an  article  is  not 
insured  when  sent  out  by  a  concern, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  return  it  for 
any  reason,  it  is  wise  to  insure  it 
and  get  a  receipt  for  the  return.  This 
is  your  evidence.  In  this  case  our 
friend  received  the  refund  promptly. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  There’s  a  Value  in  Looking 
Backward 

By  Jared  van  Wagenen, 
Jr. 

•  Dairying  in  Central  New 
York 

By  Walter  C.  Smith 

•  Disease-Free  Hogs  Are  Com¬ 
ing 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pond 

•  Performance  Testing  of  Beef 
Cattle 

By  Prof.  Myron  Lacy 

•  Let’s  Cure  Ketosis  in  Cows 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Shaw 

•  Farm  Records  —  The  Dif¬ 
ference  Between  Success 
and  Failure 

By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  Water  Treatment — Step  to 
Better  Living 

By  Carl  Winkelblech 

•  Growing  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 

By  W.  Boyd  Tobias 

•  4-H  Winners  —  A  Picture 
Page 


Hereford  Board 
Names  Forrestel 

A  veteran  northeast  Hereford 
breeder  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Hereford  Assn. 

He  is  Eugene  P. 

Forrestel,  Medina, 

N.  Y.,  who  be¬ 
comes  the  only 
northeast  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the 
association’s 
board.  Other 
board  members 
include  John  W.  Van  Natta,  Battle 
Ground,  Ind.,  association  president; 
Earl  H.  Monahan,  Wyannis,  Neb., 
vice-president;  and  Albert  K.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Albert,  New  Mexico;  Charles  H. 
Chandler,  Baker,  Ore.;  G.  C.  Parker, 
Chelsea,  Okla.;  Walter  M.  Lewis, 
Larned,  Kan.;  Fred  H.  Dressier, 
Gardnerville,  Nev.;  and  Harold 
King,  Jr.,  Canton,  Miss. 

Professor  Bradt  to  Retire 
from  Cornell  on  January  1 

Professor  Clarence  G.  Bradt,  long 
a  leader  in  New  York  State  and  na¬ 
tional  dairy  health  programs,  will 
retire  on  January  first  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  in  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell. 

New  York  State’s  Extension  herd 
health  program  won  national  recog¬ 
nition  under  Professor  Bradt’s  14 
years  of  leadership  for  being  “one 
of  the  most  progressive,  successful, 
and  far-reaching  educational  ven¬ 
tures  in  the  country,”  according  to 
dairy  health  leaders. 

Schoharie  Extension 
Unit  Burns  Mortgage 

The  Schoharie  County  (N.Y.)  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  building  at  Coble- 
skill,  N.Y.,  first  such  building  to  be 
constructed  in  New  York  State,  has 
also  become  the  first  to  be  cleared 
of  its  mortgage. 

Announcement  of  this  was  made 
by  J.  Lewis  Du  Mond,  county  ex¬ 
tension  service  treasurer,  during 
ceremonies  at  which  the  $39,000 
mortgage  was  burned.  The  building 
was  built  13  years  ago. 
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Ducks  make  dollars  in  the 
farm  swamp  land  on  his 


"Back-Forty”  Flyway 


A  profitable  use  for  the  swampy, 
hard-to-drain  areas  on  many  farms 
throughout  the  Northeast  may  be 
indicated  by  a  new  enterprise  at 
North  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  a  regulated  duck-shooting  pre¬ 
serve,  recently  opened  by  Austin  C. 
Eaton. 

Last  year,  paying  guests  at  “Wild¬ 
wing”  shot  1,200  mallards  at  about 


Austin  C.  Eaton  is  shown  above  with 
“Tina,”  his  Labrador  retriever  he 
considers  of  vital  importance  to  his 
regulated  duck-shooting  venture. 

$5.00  a  bird.  Controlled  shooting  of 
game  is  not  new,  but  Eaton’s  project 
has  several  radically  new  features. 
He  regulates  his  mallards’  destinies 
all  the  way  from  the  egg  to  the 
sportsman’s  freezer-locker.  “Wild¬ 
wing”  hatches  the  egg,  raises  the 
duckling,  teaches  him  (or  her)  how 
to  fly,  where  to  fly,  and  prepares  the 
downed  bird  for  the  cook. 

How  It  All  Began 

It  all  began  with  the  swamp  on 
Eaton’s  farm.  He  eyed  it,  related  it 
to  fast- dwindling  gunning  places  in 
the  crowded  East,  and  got  a  brain¬ 
storm.  After  plowing  through  out¬ 
door  magazines  and  books  on  “duck- 
ology,”  he  ordered  a  batch  of  day- 
old  mallards  from  a  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  breeder.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  helped  him  design  and  dig 
a  300-foot  pond,  six  feet  deep.  Eaton 
invited  rod  and  gun  columnists  to 
come  and  see  what  he  was  doing. 
These  items  stirred  up  initial  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  proprietor  of  “Wildwing” 
learned  a  number  of  hard  facts  from 
his  pioneer  effort.  He  feels  they 
might  help  anyone  with  similar 
hopes  for  a  piece  of  wet  farmland. 

First,  Eaton  emphasizes  that  the 
venture  requires  an  iron  nerve. 


“When  I  first  let  my  birds  fly,  all 
I  could  think  of  was  .  .  .  ‘There  goes 
my  $6,500  investment  ’way  up  in  the 
blue!’  ”  Actually,  none  of  Eaton’s 
mallards  has  yet  gone  native.  None 
has  sickened  and  died,  either;  al¬ 
though  minks,  otters  and  snapping 
turtles  made  off  with  a  few. 

As  to  economics,  Eaton  says  his 
rule-of-thumb  is  that  it  costs  a 
penny-a-duck-per-day  for  pelleted 
feed.  Add  to  that  a  dollar-a-duck  for 
care,  handling  and  tutelage  until  age 
17  weeks  when  the  mallard  is  sporty 
for  the  gunners.  The  profit-making 
trick  is  to  stagger  the  age  of  the 
flock.  Too  many  mature  ducks  on 
hand  can  rapidly  nibble  down  the 
net  income.  Eaton  used  his  left-overs 
for  breeding  stock — incubated  800 
ducklings  for  his  second  season. 

Manpower  needs  are  minimum,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eaton,  but  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  is  a  good  retriever.  Without 
“Tina,”  his  Labrador  retriever, 
scooping  up  the  ducks  on  a  dead 
run,  he  believes  gunners  would  get 
50  per  cent  less  shooting  in  a  day 
at  the  blinds. 

Eaton  operates  under  a  New 
Hampshire  game  breeder’^  license, 
costing  but  a  few  dollars  a  year.  His 
guests  require  no  sporting  license 
or  Federal  duck  stamps.  There  is  no 
closed  season  or  bag  limit. 

No  Decoys,  Duck-Calls  Used 

As  to  the  humane  angle,  “Wild¬ 
wing”  has  specially-bred  mallards 
that  fly  faster  than  the  wild.  It  is 
all  wing-shooting  at  ranges  no  closer 
than  normal,  30  to  40  yards,  scatter¬ 
gunning.  No  decoys,  live  or  artificial, 
or  duck-calls  are  used.  The  majesty 
of  the  great,  wild  flights  may  be 
missing,  but  there  is  something  to 
he  said  for  assured  shooting  action, 
and  going  home  with  an  assured 
brace  of  dressed  birds,  ready  to  plop 
into  the  skillet. 

Total  space  used  by  Eaton’s  project 
includes  a  500-yard  straightaway 
from  the  release  point  to  the  pond. 
The  blinds  are  located  about  half¬ 
way  in  between. 

Whether  such  an  enterprise  will 
appeal  to  many  landowners  or  not, 
Eaton  is  convinced  his  basic  idea 
is  sound.  With  towns  and  cities  fill¬ 
ing  up  and  overflowing  into  the 
country,  recreation  elbow-room  is 
harder  and  harder  to  find.  Why  not, 
he  suggests,  provide  the  sportsman 
his  own  favorite  harvest  from  land 
ill-suited  to  farming? 

A  crop  of  wildlife  sport  can  give 
landowners  a  fair  return  from  oth¬ 
erwise  profitless  acres. 

Bernhard  A.  Roth 


Once  a  swamp  on  the  Eaton  farm,  pond  (part  of  which  is  shown  above) 
is  300  feet  long,  six  feet  deep.  It  was  designed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 


Don’t  let  your  4 

fuel  dollars  & 


go  up 


Enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  with 

Riteway  furnaces 
for  wood  or  coal 

Only  Rileway  has  the  revolutionary 
Complete  Combustion  principle  that 
more  completely  burns  your  fuel  and 
then  burns  the  valuable  fuel  gases 
for  complete  combustion.  You  get 
ALL  of  the  heating  value  where  you 
want  it  .  .  .  INSIDE  your  home  and 
not  up  the  chimney) 

•  Thermostatically,  controlled 
even  temperatures  always! 

•  Fuel  lasts  at  least  T2  hours 
without  attention) 

•  For  gravity,  forced  air, 
steam,  hot  water  systems! 

Write  us  now  for  details. 

Some  Dealerships  available. 


RITEWAY 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  16,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


ARTHRITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being 
able  to  return  to  active  life  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  with  muscular 
soreness  and  pain.  Most  all  joints 
seemed  affected.  According  to  medical 
diagnosis,  I  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
Rheumatism  and  Bursitis.  For  free  in¬ 
formation  write: 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 
2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  -  -  49 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


The  skilled  hand  of  the  German  gunsmith  is 
responsible  for  this  .22-caliber  6-shot  repeater 
automatic  with  self-ejecting  clip.  Just  4"  long, 
fits  easily  into  pocket  or  purse.  Ideal  for  sporting 
events,  stage  use  (not  available  to  Calif,  resi¬ 
dents).  Comes  for  $6.95  ppd.  from 

BEST  VALUES.  Dept.  A-349 

403  Market,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY  with 


CHICKS 


Because  you  can  depend  on  them  for 

•  High  Production 
High  Livability 
Early  Production 
High  Egg  Quality 

•  Low  Feed-Egg  Ratio 

•  Longer  Laying  Period 

MASSACHUSETTS  WHITES 

Parmenter  Red  females  and  Dominant  White 
males  produce  these  superior  white-feathered 
chicks.  Prolific  egg  producers  that  dress  off 
white  for  the  fancy  market. 

SEX-LINK  BLACK  CROSS 

The  ONLY  Sex-Link  with  guaranteed  Parmenter 
Red  Ancestry.  Healthy,  thrifty  birds  that  come 
into  production  early  and  keep  on  producing 
large  quantities  of  high  quality  eggs  on  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  conversion. 

NEW  PM-t  STRAIN  CROSS  REDS 

A  recently  developed  breed-within-a-breed  that 
increases  egg  production  and  lowers  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Smaller  birds  that  produce  big 
brown  eggs  of  high  interior  egg  quality  over 
a  longer  laying  period.  Test-flock  this  new 
Strain  Cross_  and  prove  to  yourself  that  this 
is  the  new  bird  that  is  really  going  places. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AS  STARTED  PULLETS 

Write  for  information. 

Send  today  for  free  descriptive  folder  on 
fhese  profit-producing  Parmenter  Chicks. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Hubbard 

CHICKS  make 
GREAT  layers 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  ubJard 

WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


FARMS 

[LANCASTER,  PA. 
'GROVE  CITY,  PA. 


BABY  GEESE 


From  Pedigreed  Stock.  New  England’s 
largest  Breeder  offers  Massive  Market 
Type  White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse 
— p**.  Goslings,  over  12  pounds 
.  FRcC  \10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
[/--♦«\oQyc,,eaPest  t0  8row  —  live 
iy  longed  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1N)  Hampton,  Conn. 


SNOWSHOES 


S3  50  pair<  Postpaid 

vv.vv  2  pairs,  $6.50 
Guaranteed  Bargain  Offer! 

New  Army  Surplus!  Ideal 
for  trapping,  work,  sport. 

Keep  a  pair  in  your  car  for 
emergency  travel  on  foot! 

Made  of  strong  bentwood 
bows  with  weather-proof 

cord  lacings.  Fits  all  shoe  sizes.  sausTactior 
anteed  or  money  back.  Fast  24-hr  shipment 
your  order  while  they  last. 

2933  Nicollet  (B-5466) 
RY  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Satisfaction  guar- 
Rush 


SERVICE  SURPLUS 


SCHOOL  Education  QUALITY  Low? 

T  A  vrr  You  wonder  why? 

I  AAfcb  WRITE,  and  we’ll  let  you  know. 
HIGH?  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
nWn‘  P-O-  Box  9026R,  Albany  9,  N.Y. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges  and  Does  Not  Hold 

jj  If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with 
|  name  and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  complete, 
|  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
|  thousanc*s  who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
|  comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents 
|  escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
|  harsh  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupa- 
|  tion,  or  trusses  you  have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today 
to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Dept.  64  J. 
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Preparing  Frozen  Eggs 
for  Sale  to  Bakeries 

Would  you  tell  me  how  frozen  eggs 
are  prepared  for  sale  to  bakeries? 
Are  the  whites  separated  from  the 
yolks  and  the  blood  spots  removed? 
Is  any  chemical  added  to  retard 
spoilage?  G.  s. 

New  Jersey 

Egg  yolks  and  whites  are  generally 
separated  before  freezing.  The  yolks 
must  be  beaten  or  they  will  thaw  out 
in  a  “tough”  condition.  The  whites 
are  frozen  without  beating.  Salt  is 
added  before  freezing,  along  with 
glycerin  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  contamination.  In  fact,  if 
you  want  to  sell  the  product  to 
bakeries,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 
may  have  to  comply  with  some  State 
requirements.  You  should  write  to 
your  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  (in  your  case  to  Trenton, 
N.J.)  for  details  in  this  connection. 

Eggs  used  must  be  free  of  blood 
spots  and  any  undesirable  odors. 


Pullets  Have  'Sour'  Crop 

Could  you  tell  us  what  to  do  for 
laying  pullets  that  have  a  sour  crop? 
Their  crop  is  large  and  full  of  grain 
and  mash  will  not  pass  through. 

New  York  J.  M. 

A  crop-bound  chicken  may  be 
temporarily  benefited  by  opening 
the  crop  with  a  knife,  then  cleaning 
out  the  congested  material,  after 
which  the  cut  may  be  sewed  up  with 
an  ordinary  needle  and  thread. 

However,  the  crop-bound  condi¬ 
tion  usually  returns  after  a  few 
weeks  because  it  is  basically  caused 
by  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
crop.  Of  course,  if  the  bird  does  not 
eat  too  much  litter  or  grass  and  is 
fed  an  all-mash  diet,  the  operation 
may  prove  quite  successful. 


Tranquilizer  lor  Pullets? 

We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
a  tranquilizer  that  can  be  fed  to 
chickens.  We  have  a  very  nice  flock 
of  brown  Leghorns,  but  they  are  the 
scariest  flock  of  pullets  we  ever  had 
and  we  wondered  if  there  is  a  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  quiet  them  down.  Ours 
are  3V2  months  old.  a.  t. 

Ohio 

A  tranquilizer  known  as  reserpine 
has  been  fed  to  chickens  as  well  as 
turkeys,  but  the  results  have  not 
warranted  the  use  of  the  drug  com¬ 
mercially. 

As  a  possible  management  factor 
in  the  control  of  nervousness  in 
your  flock  of  chickens,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  check  on  the  mineral 
content  of  the  feed,  especially  cal¬ 
cium  and  salt.  Also  see  that  the  feed 
is  one  designed  for  layers  rather 
than  growing  stock,  since  your  birds 
are  in  confinement. 

Vitamins  and  Warmth 
for  Turkey  Eggs 

Could  you  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  raising  turkeys?  Do  turkeys 
lay  two  sets  of  eggs  a  year?  I  put 
20  eggs  in  an  incubator;  six  hatched. 
I  kept  the  eggs  moist  by  sprinkling 
twice  each  day.  J.  R. 

New  York 

Turkeys  lay  regularly  during 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  but  not  in 
Fall  and  Winter  unless  hatched  at 
a  season  to  bring  them  into  egg 
production  during  off-season  months. 

Successful  incubation  often  is  a 
matter  of  good  nutrition  as  incuba¬ 
tion  management.  Eggs  must  be  well 
fortified  with  vitamins  that  induce 
high  hatchability.  In  your  case,  the 
eggs  may  have  been  too  cool  during 
the  incubation  period,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  quite  a  few  died  in  the 
shell.  The  water  should  have  been 
warm.  C.  S.  Platt 


Aircraft  Hurt  the  Birds 


With  respect  to  E.  R.’s  inquiry 
about  the  effect  of  blasting  on  chick¬ 
ens,  we  have  had  this  and  similar 
experiences,  and  all  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  poultry.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  blasting  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  nearby  road  adversely 
affected  both  our  laying  birds  and 
our  meat  stock.  The  meat  stock  was 
both  torn  and  killed  in  pile-ups. 

This  past  May  a  sonic  boom  so 
frightened  a  flock  of  well-bred  pul¬ 
lets  that  our  total  losses  attributable 
to  the  initial  fright  and  its  after¬ 
effects  ran  to  20  per  cent.  Even  to¬ 
day,  they  go  up  in  the  air  during 
a  thunderstorm.  We  have  also  been 
quite  seriously  hurt  by  low-flying 
military  helicopters  and  have  pend¬ 
ing  a  suit  against  the  government 
which  our  lawyer  says  may  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  point  of  law.  We  have  also 
found  that  our  small  breeding  flock 
is  impaired  following  these  noise 
stresses  and  recently  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Washington  re¬ 
ported  noises  reduce  the  hatchabil¬ 
ity  of  eggs  fertilized  by  frightened 
cockerels  by  20  per  cent. 

Our  estimate  is  that  such  frights 
as  our  birds  have  experienced  can 
reduce  production  by  about  10  per 
cent.  They  also  increase  the  number 
of  broken  eggs  and  the  number  of 


blood  spots.  It  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  frightened  birds  often  go 
into  unseasonal  molts. 

We  would  appreciate  any  account 
of  other  experiences  that  might  help 
us  in  our  suit.  One  other  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  that  may  help  you  is  that 
Navy  regulations  prohibit  flights 
over  poultry  or  fur  fai’ms  and  specif} 
the  reason:  Damage  will  be  inflicted 
on  the  farmer. 

Maryland  Poultrymam 


POULTRY  PICKING  MACHINE 
University  of  Connecticut’s  new  poul¬ 
try  science  building  is  equipped  with 
modern  facilities.  Here,  Professor 
Frank  Ryan  points  to  the  poultry 
picker’s  interior  mechanism. 


Picture  of  an  ALL-AMERICAN- 
ALL-AROUND  PERFORMING  HEN 


the  DEKALB  " Profit  Pullet” 

You  Need  ALL  Profit  Factors  to  Get  ALL  Profit  Returns 

Since  its  inception,  the  DeKalb  poultry  breeding  program  has 
been  directed  toward  the  production  of  a  layer  containing  a 
careful  balance  of  ALL  the  profit  factors  that  a  poultry  opera¬ 
tion  must  have  to  show  a  maximum  profit.  Many  breeds  of 
layers  can  offer  either  high  production  or  good  livability,  may¬ 
be  both,  but  today’s  "close-margin”  operating  conditions  de¬ 
mand  much  more  than  this.  The  DeKalb  Layer  is  bred  to  give 
you  a  high  level  balance  of  all  the  genetic  ingredients  that  are 
needed  for  ALL- AROUN D  Performance — Maximum  E  fficiency 
and  Profits  .  .  .  High  Feed  Efficiency,  High  Quality  Eggs  with 
Good  Size  and  Strong  Shells  .  .  .  High  Livability  .  .  .  Steady, 
High  Production  .  .  .  Early  Maturity  and  Good  Disease  Re¬ 
sistance.  Turn  to  the  bird  balanced-bred  for  high-level  returns. 
Turn  to  DeKalb  Layers,  bred  for  All-Around  Performance. 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX,  Or  One  Of  These  DeKalb  Associate  Hatcheries: 


Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York 

Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.;  Long  Island, 

New  York 

Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 

George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart, 

New  York 

Saari’s  Hatchery,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


William  Weiner  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Colchester,  Conn. 

French's  Hatchery,  Falmouth,  Maine 
Constable  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Unity,  Maine 
Sturtevant  Farms,  Inc.,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Baker’s  Hatchery,  Brandon,  Vt. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn ,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


use 

or 

IfERSOL  C 

Dairy  farm  cleaner-sanitizer 

Used  for  over  30  years  for  cleaning  and  sanitizing  wherever  milk 
is  produced  or  processed.  At  your  dairy  or  your  dairy  supply  dealer. 


THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO 
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